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EXTRACTS    FROM  CLARKSON  S    "  PORTRAITURE 
OF   QUAKERISM." 

"     (Continued  from  page  818,  vol.  22.) 

As  no  person,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers, 
can  be  a  true  minister  of  the  gospel,  unless  he 
feel  himself  called  or  appointed  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  so  there  can  be  no  true  or  effectual 
worship,  except  it  come  through  the  aid  of  the 
same  spirit.  • 

The  public  worship  of  God  is  usually  made 
to  consist  of  prayer  and  preaching. 

Prayer  is  a  solemn  address  of  the  soul  to 
God.  It  is  a  solemn  confession  of  some  weak- 
ness, or  thanksgiving  for  some  benefit,  or  pe- 
tition for  some  favor.  But  the  Quakers  con- 
sider such  an  address  as  deprived  of  its  life  and 
power,  except  it  be  spiritually  conceived.  ''  For 
the  spirit  heipeth  our  infirmities.  For  we  know 
not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought.  But 
the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered."  (Rom.  8: 
26) 

Preaching,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  address 
of  man  to  men,  that  their  attention  may  be 
turned  towards  God,  and  there  minds  be  pre- 
pared for  the  secret  and  heavenly  touches  of 
his  spirit.  But  this  preaching,  again,  cannot 
be  effectually  performed,  except  the  spirit  of 
God  accompany  it.  Thus  St  Paul,  in  speaking 
of  himself,  says,  "  And  my  speech  and  my 
preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and 
with  power,  that    your   faith  should   not  stand 


in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God." 
(1  Cor.  2  :  4.)  So  the  Quakers  believe  that  no 
words,  however  excellent,  which  men  may  deliver 
now,  will  avail,  or  will  produce  that  faith  which  is 
to  stand,  except  they  be  accompanied  by  that 
power  which  shall  demonstrate  them  to  be  of 
God. 

From  hence  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Quakers,  that  the  whole  worship  of  God, 
whether  it  consist  of  prayer  or  of  preaching, 
must  be  spiritual.  Jesus  Christ  has  also,  they 
say,  left  this  declaration  upon  record,  that  "  God 
is  a  spirit,  and  that  they  that  worship  him,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  (John  4:24.) 
By  worshipping  him  in  truth,  they  mean,  that  men 
are  to  worcship  him  only  when  they  feel  a  right 
disposition  to  do  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
they  judge,  from  their  own  internal  feelings,  to 
be  the  manner  which  the  spirit  of  God  then 
signifies. 

For  these  reasons,  when  the  Quakers  enter 
into  their  meetings,  they  use  no  liturgy  or  form 
of  prayer.  Such  a  form  would  be  made 
up  of  the  words  of  man's  wisdom.  Neither 
do  they  deliver  any  sermons  that  have  been 
previously  conceived  or  written  down.  Neither 
do  they  begin  their  service  immediately  after 
they  are  seated.  But  when  they  sit  down,  tbey 
wait  in  silence,  (Mat.  10.  19.  Acts  1.  4.)  as 
the  Apostles  were  commanded  to  do.  I'hey 
endeavor  to  be  cilm  and  composed,  They  take 
no  thought  as  to  what  they  shall  say.  They 
avoid,  on  the   other  hand,  all  activity  of  the 
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imagination,  and  every  thing  that  arises  from 
the  will  of  man.  The  creature  is  thus  brought 
to  be  pas«sive,  and  the  spiiitual  faculty  to  be 
disencumbered,  so  that  it  can  receive  and  at- 
tend to  the  spiritual  language  of  the  Creator. 
If,  during  this  vacation  from  all  mental  activ- 
ity, no  impressions  should  be  given  to  them, 
they  say  nothing.  If  impressions  should  be 
afforded  to  them,  but  no  impulse  to  oral  delivery, 
they  remain  equally  silent.  Uut  if,  on  the 
other  band,  impressions  are  given  them,  veith 
an  impulse  to  utterance,  they  deliver  to  the 
congregation  as  faithfully  as  they  can,  the 
copies  of  the  several  images,  ■which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  painted  upon  their  minds. 

This  utterance,  when  it  manifests  itself,  is 
resolvable  into  prayer  or  preaching.  If  the 
minister  engages  in  prayer,  the  whole  company 
rise  up,  and  the  men  with  the  minister  take  off 
theirhat3,thatis,uncovertheir  heads.  (1  Cor.  ch. 
11.)  If  he  preaches  only,  they  do  not  rise,  but  re- 
main upon  their  seats  as  before,  with  their  heads 
covered.  The  preacher,  however,  uncovers  his 
own  head  upon  this  occasion. 

The  Quakers  certainly  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  God  furnishes  them  with  impressions  on 
these  occasions,  but  that  the  description  of 
these  is  left  to  themselves.  Hence  a  faithful 
watch  must  be  kept,  that  these  may  be  delivered 
to  their  hearers  conformably  to  what  is  delivered 
to  them.  But  if  so,  it  may  perhaps  be  neces- 
sary to  be  more  watchful  at  the  outset,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  dimensions  as  it  were  of  these 
impressions,  and  of  their  several  tendencies 
and  bearings,  than  afterwards,  when  such  a 
knowledge  of  them  has  been  obtained.  Or  it  may 
be  that  ministers,  who  go  wholly  unprepared 
to  preach,  have  but  a  small  view  of  the  subject 
at  first.  Hence  they  speak  slowly.  But  as 
their  views  are  enlarged,  their  speech  becomes 
quickened,  and  their  feelings  become  interested 
with  it. 

Against  the  preaching  of  the  Quakers,  an 
objection  is  usually  made  by  the  world,  namely, 
that  their  ministers  generally  deliver  their  doc- 
trines with  an  unpleasant  tone.  But  it  may  be 
observed  that  this,  which  is  considered  to  be  a 
defect,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Quakers. 
Persons  of  other  religious  denominations,  who 
exert  themselves  in  the  ministry,  are  liable  to 
the  same  charge.  It  may  be  observed  also, 
that  the  difference  between  the  accent  of  the 
Quakers,  and  that  of  the  speakers  of  the  world, 
may  arise  in  the  difference  between  art  and 
nature.  The  person  who  prepares  his  lecture 
for  the  lecture-room,  or  his  aermon  for  the  pul- 
pit, studies  the  formation  of  his  sentences, 
which  are  to  be  accompanied  by  a  modulation 
of  the  voice.  This  modulation  is  artificial,  for 
it  is  usually  taught.  The  Quakers,  on  the 
other  hand,  neirher  prepare  their  discourses, 
nor  vary  their   voices  purposely,  according  to 


the  rules  of  art.  The  tone  which  comes  out, 
and  which  appears  disagreeable  to  those  who 
are  not  used  to  it,  is  nevertheless  not  unnatural. 
It  is  rather  the  mode  of  speaking  which  nature 
imposes,  in  any  violent  exertion  of  the  voice, 
to  save  the  lungs.  Hence  persDns  who  have 
their  wares  to  cry,  and  this  almost  every  other 
minute,  in  the  streets,  are  obliged  to  adopt  a 
tone.  Hence  persons  with  disordered  lungs, 
can  sing  words  with  more  ease  to  themselves 
than  they  can  utter  them,  with  a  similar  pitch 
of  the  voice.  Hence  Quaker  women,  when 
they  preach,  have  generally  more  of  this  tone 
than  the  Quaker  men,  for  the  lungs  of  the  fe- 
male are  generally  weaker  than  those  of  the 
other  sex. 

Against  tlie  sermons  of  the  Quakers  two 
objections  are  usually  made  ;  the  first  of  which 
is,  that  they  contain  but  little  variety  of  sub- 
ject. Among  dissenters  it  is  said,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  establishment,  that  you  may 
hear  fifty  sermons  following  each  other,  where 
the  subject  of  each  is  different.  Hence  a  man, 
ignorant  of  letters,  may  collect  all  his  moral 
and  religious  duties  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  But  this  variety,  it  is 
contended,  is  it  not  to  be  found  in  the  Quaker 
church. 

That  there  is  less  variety  in  the  Quaker  ser- 
mons than  in  those  of  others,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  such  variety  is  not  so  necessary 
to  Quakers,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  tenets, 
and  the  universality  of  their  education,  as  to 
others.  For  it  is  believed,  as  I  have  explained 
before,  that  the  spirit  of  God,  if  duly  attended 
to,  is  a  spiritual  guide  to  man.  and  that  it  leads 
him  into  all  truth  ;  that  it  redeems  him  ;  and 
that  it  qualifies  him  therefore  for  happiness  in  a 
future  state.  ♦Thus  an  injunction  to  attend  to 
the  teachings  of  the  spirit,  supersedes,  in  some 
measure,  the  necessity  of  detailing  the  moral 
and  religious  obligations  of  individuals.  And 
this  necessity  is  still  farther  superseded  by  the 
consideration,  that,  as  all  the  members  of  the 
Quaker  society  can  read,  they  can  collect  their 
Christian  duty  from  the  scriptures,  indepen- 
dently of  their  own  ministers ;  or  that  they 
can  collect  those  duties  for  themselves,  which 
others,  who  are  illiterate,  are  obliged  to  collect 
from  the  church. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Acceptable  prayer  may  be  offered  whenever 
the  soul  feels  its  wants  and  its  imperfections 
with  words  vocally  expressed  or  by  silent 
breathings  that  cannot  be  uttered ;  in  the  busy 
throngs  of  men,  or  alone  in  the  forest  depths ; 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  met  for  Divine 
worship,  or  on  the  lonely  pillow  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night;  amid  the  domestic  cares 
of  the  household,  and  when  the  fond  mother 
folds  the  loved  one  to  her  bosom,  and  asks  for 
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Divine  help  to  train  its  steps  in  the  paths  of 
virtue.  Here  is  no  form  or  attitude,  no  inter- 
ruption, jet  these  silent  prayers  are  registered 
in  Heaven  as  much  as  though  on  the  bended 
knee  or  standing  position  with  uncovered  head, 
and  the  answer  and  the  object  as  fully  obtained. 


CHRIST  AS  A  SEED. 

BY  I.   PENNINGTON. 


Ques. — What  is  Christ  ? 
Alls. — He  is  the  word  of  eternal  life,  who  is 
appointed  of  the  Father  to  give  life,  and  who 
giveth  life  to  them  that  receive  him  and  obey 
his  Gospel.  He  is  the  Sou  of  God,  the  wisdom 
of  God,  the  power  of  God,  the  righteousness 
of  God,  the  Saviour  and  salvation  of  God.  The 
peace,  ihe  rest,  the  joy,  the  life  of  the  soul. 
The  King,  the  Priesf,  the  Prophet,  the  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep.  'J'he  way,  the  truth,  the 
door,  the  vino,  the  olive  tree,  into  which  the 
living  are  gathered  and  engrafted.  And  he  is 
also  a  hammer,  an  axe,  a  sword,  a  fire  to  the 
corrupt  tree  and  fruit. 

Q. — How  is  Christ  known,  received,  and 
obeyed  ? 

A. — As  a  seed  ;  as  the  seed  of  life,  as  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  as  leaven,  as  salt ;  as  a 
little,  small  thing,  rising  up  in  the  heart 
against  all  that  is  great  and  mighty.  As  a 
branch  out  of  a  dry  ground  ;  as  a  little  child  to 
lead,  which  all  the  wisdom  of  man  and  flesh 
cannot  but  despise ;  and,  therefore,  that  must 
first  be  brought  down  in  some  measure  in  the 
heart  before  Christ  can  be  owned  in  the  heart 
and  subjected  to. 

Q. — How  is  the  seed  received  ? 

A. — By  feeling  its  virtues,  manifestations 
and  operations  in  the  heart,  and  subjecting 
thereto. 

Q. — What  are  its  virtues,  manifestations  and 
operations  ? 

A. — They  are  all  living,  and  have  all  living 
and  powerful  effects  upon  the  heart  as  they  are 
let  in.  They  are  all  against  darkness,  sin  and 
death  j  tending  to  discover  it,  to  turn  the  mind 
from  it,  to  lead  out  of  the  captivity,  power  and 
reach  of  it;  and  they  are  also  all  for  God,  tend- 
ing to  prepare  the  heart  for  hira,  and  to  bring  it 
into  union  and  covenant  with  him. 

Q. — What  is  the  first  operation  of  the  seed 
to  the  soul,  wherein  it  is  to  be  waited  for  and 
closed  with,  that  the  soul  may  come  into  the 
further  sense  and  feeling  of  it  ? 

A. — It  is  according  to  the  state  of  the  soul ; 
which  being  in  darkness,  sin  and  death,  it  ap- 
pears as  a  light  to  discover  the  sin  and  dark- 
ness and  death,  and  to  lead  out  of  it,  to  the  re- 
deeming power.  And  then  to  them  that  thus 
receive  it  and  wait  upon  it  in  the  fear  and  hu- 
mility which  it  gives  and  begets,  it  appears  as 
life,  quickening  the  soul,  and  as  power,  enabling 


it  in  some  measure  to  live  to  God,  and  to  walk 
with  Him  in  the  way  to  the  kingdom. 
■ ■  ^•»  ■ 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WE    MAY   "look    THROUGU     NATURE    UP    TO 

nature's  god." 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  garden  one  morn- 
ing last  summer,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  buzzing  of  a  humming-bird  that  was  busy 
sipping  the  sweets  of  the  nasturtion  flowers, 
and  I  thought,  truly  we  may  be  instructed  by 
the  fowls  of  the  air.  As  I  watched  the  little 
creature  drawing  its  nourishment  from  the 
flowers  of  the  garden,  my  mind  was  led  to  con- 
sider the  wonderful  instinct  by  which  it  knew 
where  good  was  to  be  found,  and  the  knowledfe 
how  to  derive  its  nourishment  from  the  sweets 
thereof.  It  appeared  to  me  to  show  far  greater 
wisdom  than  many  possess  who  are  blest  with 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  to  give  them 
understanding;  for  indeed  every  day  gives 
added  proof  that  man,  poor  forgetful  man,  made 
but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  designed 
to  be  the  nobler  part  of  God's  creation,  comes 
far  short  of  fulnling  the  end  for  which  he  was 
designed,  and  instead  of  drawing  sweet  con- 
solation from  the  precious  privileges  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Christ  preached  in  the  heart 
of  every  creature,  he  often  resists  instruction, 
or  refuses  to  be  directed  to  the  source  from 
whence  good  comes.  The  desire  was  then 
raised  on  my  own  account  that  I  might,  like 
this  little  bird,  be  attracted  by  the  sweet  influ- 
ence of  heavenly  good,  and  in  partaking  thereof 
find  nourishment  to  the  soul. 

Trenton,  2d  mo.,  i866.         H.  Stephens. 
.—*•*—• 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

duanesburgh  quarterly  meeting. 

Duanesburgh  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  for 
the  first  time  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  19th 
inst. 

The  several  Monthly  Meetings  constituting 
it  were  well  represented,  and  all  were  most  cor- 
dially and  hospitably  entertained.  A  few  fam- 
ilies, not  members  of  our  Society,  kindly  soli- 
cited the  company  of  Friends,  which  invitation 
was  accepted,  apparently  to  the  satisfaction 
both  of  the  entertainers  and  the  entej-tained. 

Notice  having  been  given,  the  Fublic  .Meet- 
ings were  quite  large.  We  were  lavored  with 
the  company  of  several  Friends  from  other 
Quarterly  Meetings,  who.'^e  presence  and  gospel 
labors  were  truly  acceptable.  The  attontioa 
was  called  to  the  primitive  principles  of  our  So- 
ciety, also  to  the  peculiar  testimunies  we  have 
ever  felt  called  upon  to  bear.  The  youlii  were 
feelingly  exhorted  to  fuithfulness  in  small  retjui- 
sitions,  and  cautioucd  against  deomiog  them  of 
trifling  importance;  they  were  al.so  encouraged 
not  to'^shrink  from  the  pointings  of  the  finger  of 
scorn,  being  assured  that  as  we  obey  that  voice 
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"  that  speaks  as  never  man  spake,"  we  shall  find 
the  way  made  easy  and  our  path  will  be  the 
path  of  peace.  The  language  of  sympathy  was 
extended  to  those  in  affliction,  whether  from 
the  loss  of  friends  or  reverse  of  fortune,  and 
they  were  encouraged  to  put  their  trust  in  Him 
who  is  a  "  present  helper  in  every  needful 
time." 

The  business  that  came  before  us  was  trans- 
acted in  much  harmony,  but  whether  a  loss  is 
not  sustained  in  our  meetings  for  Discipline,  by 
withholding  more  than  is  meet,  thereby  lessen- 
ing the  usefulness  of  many  of  the  members, 
seems  a  question  worthy  of  consideration. 

Having  been  sokmnized  together,  we  felt 
that  we  could  say,  "  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so 
the  countenance  of  a  man  sharpeneth  his 
friend;"  also,  that  "  it  was  good  for  us  that  we 
had  been  there."  E.  H, 

2d  mo.  26th,  1866. 

' ■  <•>  » 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  mother's  thoughts  on  education. 
There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  o^more  vital  im- 
portance to  us  as  a  Society  than  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  and  children.  I  have  al- 
ready seen  several  ably  written  articles  on  the 
subject  in  the  Intelligencer,  and  am  rejoiced  to 
know  that  some  parents  and  teachers  are  again 
rising  to  the  standpoint  of  the  olden  time  ;  I 
say  this  as  a  mother,  and  had  I  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,  I,  too,  ere  this,  would  have  made 
my  offering  to  the  great  common  work.  As  it 
is,  I  desire  to  throw  in  my  mite. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  as  a  people  suffer 
rauch  loss  from  the  neglect,  so  apparent  among 
us,  of  organizing  and  supporting  suitable  insti- 
tutions where  our  children  may  be  educated 
apart  from  the  contaminating  influences  of  our 
District  Schools.  I  confess  that  I  deeply  feel 
our  need  of  improvement  in  this  matter,  and  1 
doubt  not  that  all  parents  are  with  me  who  have 
the  moral  or  spiritual  interests  of  their  children 
at  heart.  Will  the  love  we  bear  our  offspring, 
or  the  interest  we  have  in  society,  or  the  duty 
we  owe  to  both,  allow  us  longer  to  stand  in- 
active with  so  vast  a  field  of  labor  in  view  ?  In 
the  city,  new  life  has  sprung  up ;  it  is  in  the 
country,  where  friends  are  scattered  abroad  at 
greater  distances  from  each  other,  that  we  suffer. 
And  is  there  no  remedy  for  us  ?  Must  our 
children  be  sent  hundreds  of  miles,  perhaps, 
from  their  homes,  at  an  expense  which  but  few 
amongst  us  can  bear,  or  must  they  be  doomed 
to  the  alternative  of  being  thrown  as  it  were 
into  the  very  arms  of  temptation,  turned  by  the 
most^  effectual  means  from  the  doors  of  society 
out  into  the  allurements  and  vanities  of  an  art- 
ful world,  that  they  may  gain  their  needed  in- 
tellectual training  ? 

Why  should  we  not,  rather,  in  vicinities  where 
we  are  sj  scattered  that  schools   cannot  well  be 


established  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
i  Monthly  or  Quarterly  Meetings,  institute  select 
I  or  family  schools  ?  What  though  it  should  cost 
I  a  little  more  time  or  money  or  painstaking, 
should  we  not  be  amply  rewarded  by  seeing  our 
I  dear  young  people  growing  up  in  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  spirit,  ornaments  to  society,  and 
preparing  to  fill  the  places  of  those  worthies 
who  are  fast  passing  away  !  It  is  certain  that 
if  we  wish  our  children  to  be  Friends,  we  must 
educate  them  as  such ;  not  to  sectarianism, — to 
dogmas  or  forms, — for  these  of  themselves  have 
not  the  life;  yet  we  would  have  such  examples 
set,  and  such  influences  surrounding  them,  as 
should  bring  into  their  view,  and  strengthen  in 
them,  the  pure  simplicity  of  Truth,  on  which 
real  Quakerism  is  built.  It  behoves  us  to  con- 
sider how  high  and  holy  is  the  profession  we 
are  making — and  to  remember  it  is  a  self  deny- 
ing and  cross-bearing  profession  ;  nor  can  we 
expect  our  children  to  come  forward  as  cham- 
pions in  the  great  warfare  against  vanity  and 
lies,  if  we  allow  vanity  and  lies  to  become  their 
meat  and  their  drink  while  their  tender  minds 
are  in  the  state  of  formation.  Guard  them 
then, — carefully  and  prayerfully  guard  them  ; 
not  by  closing  round  them  such  bands  of  pre- 
judices that  they  can  take  no  Christian  by  the 
hand,  nor  recognize  a  brotherly  love  for  him 
unless  he  also  be  called  a  Quaker,  fcr  we  be- 
lieve that  of  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and 
people,  those  who  fear  God  and  work  righteous- 
ness are  accepted  with  Him ;  but  while  all 
brotherly  love  and  charity  shall  prevail  toward 
others,  let  us  stay  by  our  own  standard,  if  we 
think  that  standard  worth  preserving.  Let  us 
show  our  young  members  by  our  actions  hoio 
much  we  value  it;  not  as  a  name,  not  as  aa 
ancient  and  beloved  superstition,  but  as  a  beau- 
tiful and  high  and  holy  principle  of  life,  the 
principle  of  everlasting  life  given  forth,  not  by 
man  or  custom,  but  as  coming  directly  from 
Christ,  the  Light  we  seek  to  follow  ;  and  thus 
may  Vt'e  accomplish  by  our  labor  something  for 
our  children's  real  welfare,  both  present  and 
eternal. 

Another  subject  has  claimed  my  serious  at- 
tention— a  subject  intimately  connected,  how- 
ever, with  what  we  have  already  considered. 

The  literature  for  our  youth, — have  they 
what  they  n<ed  ?  This  question  has  been  earn- 
estly suggested  by  s nue  others  who  have  written 
for  the  Intelligencer  ;  and  why  may  it  not  be 
further  considered  and  thought  of,  until  some 
step  has  really  been  taken  by  way  of  improve- 
ment ?  Our  children  ought  to  read, — they  will 
read  someihiiuj  ;  and  what  .'^haIl  that  something 
be  ?  We  are  well  aware  that  the  writings  of 
Friends,  both  ancient  and  modern,  as  they  now 
stand,  though  excellent  in  themselves,  would 
prove  like  strong  meat  to  our  little  ones,  whereas 
they  require   milk.     We   have  a  few  juvenile 
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works,  but  nothing  to  what  we  need  ;  what,  then 
fehall  we  do  ?  Abandon  their  plastic  but  eager 
minds  to  anything  they  may  find — let  them  de- 
vour the  light  or  worse  than  light  literature 
that  crowds  the  press,  and,  I  may  say,  with  pain, 
the  tables,  of  many  of  our  respected  mem- 
bers ? — or  shall  we  give  them  what  they  need, 
prepared  by  a  little  labor  and  expense  in  a  man- 
ner proper  for  their  use  ? 

This  is  a  serious  question — let  us  ponder  on 
it.  Let  us  look  about  us  and  consider  if  there 
be  not  talent  enough  amongst  us,  and  means 
enough  to  spare,  to  enable  us  to  publish  a  jour- 
nal devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  young? 
Other  societies  publish  such  periodicals  amongst 
themselves,  and  were  it  not  for  a  few  peculiari- 
ties, they  would  be  generally  useful ;  but  these 
few  things  make  them  unfit  for  the  work  we 
have  to  do.  They  encourage  a  hireling/  minis- 
try,  support  xcar^  and  maintain  dead  rites  and 
traditions. 

Then  why  may  we  not  have  one  of  our  own — 
one  that  shall  be  adapted  to  the  minds  of  young 
Friends — one  that  shall  hold  forth  our  import- 
ant and  peculiar  testimonies  in  their  true  light 
and  beauty. 

Let  us  look  well  to  these  things,  that  when 
the  Father  makes  up  His  accounts,  the  ques- 
tion, ''  Where  are  the  lambs  entrusted  to  your 
care  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world  ?  "  be  not 
an  unwelcome  one,  and  we  have  to  answer,  with 
confusion  of  face,  "  Lord,  we  were  so  taken  up 
with  the  things  of  the  world,  and  the  desire  of 
amassing  carnal  riches  for  our  children,  that 
we  did  neglect  to  train  them  up  in  thy  nurture 
and  admonition.  M.  A.  Calkins. 

Farmington,  TV".  F!,  2d  mo.,  1866. 

. — *Q»    * 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

ON    LIVING    NEAR    THE    PRINCIPLE    OP   TRUTH 

IN    OURSELVES. 

The  Society  of  Friends  grounds  its  religious 
faith  upon  the  all  sufiiciency  of  the  divine  light, 
or,  in  other  words,  Christ  inwardly  revealed. 
We  have  ample  testimony  in  proof  of  its  suf- 
ficiency for  qualifying  us  to  live  the  life  and 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous.  Witness  how 
the  martyrs  and  our  early  Friends  were  sus- 
tained by  it !  A  strict  adherence  to  the  in- 
ward guide  brought  them  into  suffering,  through 
the  enforcement  of  unrighteous  laws  with  which 
they  could  not  comply.  They  were  not  over- 
come by  tyranny  and  years  of  persecution,  but 
were  joyous  under  sufferings,  comforted  under 
mourning,  and  through  faithfulness  obtained 
the  victory.  By  giving  heed  to  thi:?  same 
manifestation  of  divine  light,  the  Apostb  Paul, 
from  being  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  be- 
came a  Christian  in  word  and  deed,  and  was 
made  a  powerful  instrument  in  gathering  souls 
unto  Grod.  This  inward  guide  (so  far  as  they 
were  governed  by  it)  preserved  Abraham,  Isaac, 


Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  Joseph,  and  the  righte- 
ous of  all  ages.  Who,  then,  can  slight  or  neg- 
lect to  adhere  to  this  all-powerful  principle 
without  sustaining  loss?  Its  non  observance 
has  been  the  downfall  of  individuals,  religious 
societies,  and  even  natiuus. 

When  we  consider  that  it  is  by  the  redeem- 
ing power  of  this  principle,  making  free  from 
sin,  that  any  can  stand  justified  in  the  Divine 
sight,  it  surely  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
magnitude.  If  inroads  have  been  or  are  being 
made  upon  the  dignified  Christian  tf^stimonies 
that  have  characterized  the  Society  of  Friends, 
can  it  be  traced  to  any  thing  else  than  the  want 
of  "  minding  the  light."  This  was  George 
Fox's  rallying  point.  Departures  from  the 
Christian  path  of  self  denial  steal  in,  little  by 
little,  upon  the  unwatchful,  almost  unperceived, 
but  by  no  means  unimportant.  The  greatest 
libertinism  has  its  beginning  often  in  small 
deviations.  No  one  taking  a  wrong  step  can 
tell  to  what  length  in  error  it  may  lead.  Hence 
the  importance  of  man's  keeping  near  his  guide, 
the  inner  light,  even  in  what  may  be  deemed 
little  things.  The  usefulness  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  good  has  always  been  equivalent  to 
the  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  with  which 
its  Christian  testimonies  have  been  sustained 
by  its  individual  members.  Hence  no  com- 
promise of  the  testimony  against  war  can  be 
made  without  loss.  Had  each  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  lived  out  this  fundamental 
principle  of  our  profession,  who  can  estimate 
the  weight  of  influence  for  good  that  the  So- 
ciety might  have  exerted  upon  the  great  family 
of  man,  would  it  not  have  been  indeed  "as 
leaven  in  the  meal,"  ''as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill, 
a  light  in  the  world,  that  could  not  be  hid." 
The  testimony  against  war,  slavery  and  intem- 
perance, against  following  vain,  changing  fash- 
ions, having  their  origin  in  pride,  is  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  abiding  under  the  government  of 
this  inward  manifestation  of  truth,  which  leads 
its  votaries  out  of  all  evil  upward  and  onward 
to  the  author  of  all  good. 

We  are  emphatically  exhorted  to  bring  our 
deeds  to  the  light,  and  prove  them,  whether 
they  be  wrought  in  God, — yea  or  nay.  If  this 
service  was  entered  upon  and  prosecuted  with 
a  heartfelt,  sincere  engagement,  commensurate 
to  its  importance,  would  not  a  wider  field  of 
labor  open  to  the  Society  of  Friends  and  its 
members  ? 

I  desire  that  we  may  be  more  generally 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  becoming  sub- 
servient to  the  operations  of  divine  grace,  that 
grace  which  the  Apostle  declared  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  salvation,  and  had  appeared  unto  all 
men.  Why  should  any  make  a  Christian  life 
a  matter  of  indifference  or  a  subject  of  delay  ? 

Is  it  not  well  for  each  of  us  often  and  can- 
didly  to  consider  how  far  the  design  of  our  ere- 
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ation  is  being  answered  in  our  daily  life,  and 
whether  we  are  keeping  pace  with  knowledge  ? 
Oh  !  how  unwise  for  any  to  neglect  or  refuse  to 
profit  by  the  greatest  and  best  gift  a  gracious 
God  has  bestowed  on  man  to  fit  hiin  for  the 
highest  state  of  enjoyment.  D.  Irish. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2d  mo.,  1866. 
■  «»»  • 

If  mothers  only  knew  what  inspiration  lies  in 
the  pure,  loving  deeps  of  their  own  nature,  if 
they  but  knew  the  yearning,  clinging  love  in 
their  sons,  at  least,  they  would  never  fail  in 
their  duty  or  despair  of  their  power. 
»  ^•>  ■ ~— 

SCRAPS    FROM    "FELLS   OF   SWARTHMOOR 
HALL." 

Three  of  the  Swarthmoor  sisters  were  minis^ 
ters — Isabel,  Sarah  and  Susanna.  We  have  al- 
ready quoted  what  Gerard  Croese  says  of  Sarah's 
extraordinary  gift  of  exhortation  and  prayer; 
to  Isabel  he  also  alludes  incidentally  on  the 
occasion  in  1677,  when  she  went  with  two 
other  Quaker  ladies  to  visit  Elizabeth,  the 
Princess  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  Three  years 
previous  to  that  visit  William  Yeamans,  Isabel's 
husband,  died;  and  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  only  one  of  her  children,  a  son,  sur- 
Tived. 

It  is  thus  Croese  writes  of  Isabel  and  her 
friends  : — ■ 

"  When  these  women  came  to  the  Court 
of  the  Princess,  and  desired  liberty  to  speak 
with  her,  she  who  was  so  full  of  humility  and 
gentleness,  admits  and  hears  them  with  cheer- 
ful and  favorable  countenance,  being  especially 
pleased  with  Isabel's  discourse,  who  indeed  had 
a  curious  voice  and  a  freer  way  of  delivering 
herself." 

When  Isabel  Yeamans,  George  Keith's  wife, 
and  Gertrude  Dirick  Nieson  *  started  from 
Amsterdam  on  that  visit  to  the  the  Princess 
Palatine,  they  left  behind  them  in  Holland  the 
English  Friends  with  whom  the  two  former  had 
gone  over  to  attend  the  general  meeting  at 
Amsterdam,  These  were  George  Fox,  William 
Penn,  George  Keith,  Robert  Barclay  and  Ben- 
jamin Furley.  It  is  evident  the  ladies  wished 
to  go  by  themselves  as  unconspicuously  as  pos- 
sible, on  their  religious  mission  to  a  Christian 
sister;  and  as  Christian  sisters  the  Princess 
received  and  afterwards  remembered  them. 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  a  woman  of  great  ami- 
ability, conscientiousness,  and  religious  tender- 
ness. Her  mother  having  been  an  English- 
woman, probably  that  tie  led  her  all  the  more 
cordially  to  welcome  the  sympathy  of  these  fel- 
low countrywomen  of  hers.  The  Princess  was 
a  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Charles 
I.'s  sisters,  whom  Margaret  Fell  visited  in  Lon- 
don ;     consequently    she    was    first    cousin     to 

*  A  Dutch  Friend  who  was  afterwards  the  wife 
of  Stephen  Crisp. 


Charles  II.,  and  sister  of  Prince  Rupert,  whose 
kindly  oflBces  Mary  Fell  spoke  so  hopefully  of 
in  her  letter  to  her  mother  in  1664,  describing 
her  visit  to  the  King. 

When  the  three  women  Friends  returned  to 
Amsterdam,  William  Penn",  Benjamin  Furley 
and  Robert  Barclay  paid  their  visit  to  the 
Princess, — they  had  been  acquainted  with  her 
previously,  and  now  had  free  religious  com- 
munion with  her  and  with  some  of  the  ladies  of 
her  Court,  especially  the  Countess  of  Horne. 
The  Princess  did  not  live  more  than  about  four 
years  from  that  time,  but  her  correspondence 
with  Penn  and  Barclay  continued  till  her  death. 
Robert  Barclay  was  very  careful  about  not  giv- 
ing publicity  to  any  of  her  letters,  or  those  of 
the  Countess,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  letter 
we  are  about  to  transcribe,  and  which  is  now 
with  its  enclosures  presented  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  after  nearly  200  years  of  ob- 
livion : — 

Robert   Barclay   to  the  Sisters  at 
Swarthmoor. 

"Aberdeen  Prison,   2ltk  of  lOth  mo.,  1616. 

"  Dear  Isabel,  Sarah,  Susanna  and  Rachel, — 
I  received  the  signification  of  your  love  in  the 
postscript  of  your  father's  letter,  which  reached 
unto  me  and  refreshed  me.  Those  real  testi- 
monies of  your  respect  towards  me  deserved 
long  ago  a  suitable  acknowledgment;  leastwise 
by  the  expression  of  my  sensibleness  thereof, 
for  a  real  requital  proportionable  to  the  obliga- 
tion ycu  have  put  upon  me,  is  not  only  with- 
out my  reach  at  present  to  perform,  but  without 
my  view  when  it  may — only  I  can  assure  you, 
I  am  not  unmindful  thereof,  and  do,  and  I  hope 
will  and  shall,  return  that  love  and  regard  for 
you  which  I  will  not  adventure  to  express,  least 
I  should  seem  to  sway  from  simplicity — only 
feel  it  in  that  which  is  beyond  words.  In  its 
flowing  I  do  at  present  dearly  salute  you. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  that  hath  brought  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  love  and  friend- 
ship, which  standetii  in  that  which  is  more  ex- 
cellent than  ought  in  the  world,  even  in  the  Truth 
itself.  And  as  we  abide  therein,  it  both  may 
and  can  grow,  without  finding  an  end.  It  was 
this  precious  Truth  alone  brought  us  to  an  out- 
ward acquaintance  as  well  as  inward  friendship: 
so  therein  I  desire  daily  to  be  nearer  and 
nearer  unto  you,  whereunto  this  preseni  trial 
will  I  hope  not  a  little  contribute. 

"As  I  intimated  in  my  last,  I  do  now  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  first  let- 
ter to.  me,  and  the  Countess  of  Home's.  I 
have  since  received  letters  again  from  both  of 
them,  but  they  are  not  by  me.  You  will  by 
these  perceive  how  things  stand  with  them,  and 
I  hope  they  will  refresh  you.  I  send  them  to 
you  with  the  greater  confidence,  that  I  know 
you  to  be  persons  of  such  education  as  will  use 
them   with   discretion^  and  not  trust  them  so 
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as  to  come  to  the  ears  or  hands  of  any  who  can- 
not so  use  them ; — knowing  that  persons  of 
their  condition  are  apt  to  offend  when  their 
freedom  is  made  public,  and  will  thereby  be 
straitened  from  using  the  like  hereafter. — But  I 
fear  not  you  in  this  particular. 

"  With  my  dear  love  to  your  worthy  mother, 
and  to  your  brother  and  sister  Lower,  I  con- 
tinue your  Friend  and  Brother  in  the  Truth 
that  is  unchangeable, 

"  Barclay." 

"The  Princess   Elizabeth — her  first 

LETTER. 

"My  dear  Friend, — In  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  I  have  received  your  letter  this  day, 
dated  the  2J4th  of  June.  As  I  am  pressed  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  certain  address 
to  your  brother,  Benjamih  Furley,  I  must  give 
you  the  abrupt  answer. 

"  Your  memory  is  dear  to  me,  so  are  your 
lives,  and  your  exhortations  very  necessary.  I 
confess  myself  still  spiritually  very  poor  and 
naked,  all  my  happiness  is,  that  I  do  know  I 
am  so, — and  whatsoever  I  have  seemed  or 
studied  heretofore,  is  but  as  dust  in  comparison 
to  the  true  knowled,2;e  of  Christ.  I  confess 
also  my  infidelity  to  this  liglit,  by  suffering  my- 
self to  be  conducted  by  a  false  politique  light ; 
now  that  I  have  sometimes  a  small 
the  True  Light,  I  do  not  attend 
should,  being  drawn  away  by  the  works  of  my 
calling,  which  must  be  done.  Like  your  swift 
English  hounds,  I  often  overrun  my  scent, — 
being  called  back  when  it  is  too  late.  Let  not 
this  make  you  less  earnest  in  your  prayers  for 
me, — you  see  I  need  them.  Your  letters  will 
be  always  welcome  to  me,  so  shall  your  friends, 
if  any  please  to  visit  me. 

"  I  should  admire  God's  providence,  if  my 
brother  could  be  a  means  of  releasing  your 
father  and  the  40  more  prisoners  in  Scotland. 
Having  promised  to  do  his  best,  I  know  he  will 
perform  it,  he  has  always  been  true  to  his  word  ; 
and  you  shall  find  me  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
a  true  triend, 

"Elizabeth." 


providence  of  God,  which  brought  you  hither, 
and  raised  such  love  mutually  between  us. 

"  I  can  in  truth  say  that  my  heart  went  after 
you  in  love,  and  hath  been  many  a  time  in 
admiration  of  that  wonderful  work  of  the  Lord 
amongst  us  the  last  time  we  saw  each  other.  I 
hope  to  His  praise  He  will  accomplish  the 
work  He  has  begun,  and  raise  His  witness  in 
my  soul,  that  it  may  testify  of  Him  so  clearly 
that  I  cannot  doubt  whether  it  be  His  voice  or 
not.  It  may  be  with  me  as  it  was  with  Sam- 
uel, who  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  calling, 
Samuel!  Samuel!  yet  knew  not  that  it  was. 
the  Lord,  but  thought  it  to  be  the  prophet  Eli. 
I  say  it  may  at  times  thus  fare  with  me,  that 
the  inward  witness  testifies  and  calleth  to  me 
in  my  soul,  and  I,  because  I  know  not  Hig 
voice  nor  the  testimony  thereof,  do  pass  it  by, 
looking  upon  it  as  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  For 
want  of  this  spirit  of  discerning,  I  come  many 
times  to  behave  myself  as  an  enemy  in  not  re- 
ceiving His  testimony. 

"That  which  now  makes  me  fearful  to  re- 
ceive any  thing  [I  do  not  clearly  see]  to  be  the 
testimony  of  God,  is,  because  so  many  I  per- 
ceive have  deceived  themselves,  taking  the  tes- 
timony of  the  flesh  for  the  testimony  of  God  ; 
not  that  they  do  it  willingly,  yet  I  must  needs 
themselves   therein. 


The  other  letter  which  Robert  Barclay  copied 
and  sent  to  the  Swarthmoor  Sisters,  whilst  he 
was  confined  in  Aberdeen  prison,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"The  Countess  of  Horne— her  letter  to 
R.  B. 

"Dear  Friend, — It  was  a  regular  joy  to  me 
to  receive  your  acceptable  letter,  which  this 
morning  awaited  my  hands  by  the  post.  It 
testifies  your  love  and  care  for  me  who  am  un- 
worthy thereof.  Therefore  do  I  justly  esteem 
it  the  more,  being  heartily  thankful  that  you 
remember  me  before  the  Lord,  who  am  waiting 
upon  Him  —  0  that  it  might  be  truly  in  the 
Spirit.      I  cannot   but  admire    the   wonderful 


^■l,•rrlr^eo  r>H  believ3  that  thcy  deceive 
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?    •.         T    Yet  this  I  see,  that  there  must  be  a  testimony  of 

God  in  the  soul,  and  that  God  comraanJed 
Isaiah  to  bind  up  the  testimony,  and  seal  the 
laws  for  his  disciples — after  these  my  soul  doth 
long.  These  desires  often  cause  me  to  sigh 
unto  my  God  in  this  way — '  0  raise,  I  pray 
thee,  thy  witness  in  my  soul.'  As  the  Lord 
gives  you  liberty,  sigh  with  me,  and  for  me,  for 
the  arising  of  this  witness.  I  confess  I  am  not 
worthy  of  such  a  favor,  being  an  unfaithful 
virgin,  yet  hope  still  for  favor  and  mercy  from 
Him  that  calls  me.— I  know  He  calls  me,  0 
that  I  did  but  always  know  his  voice,  and  know 
what  He  requires  of  me.  Now  my  place  ap- 
pears to  be  in  silence,  to  be  still,  and  wait  upoQ 
the  Lord  there,  and  I  hope  He  will  strengthen 
me  in  this  waiting,  and  not  sufi'er  me  to  grow 
weary,  and  preserve  me  from  speaking  peace 
to  myself,  or  seeking  it  from  any  other  but 
from  Himself  alone.  I  am,  by  His  grace,  from 
day  to  day  more  retired  from  men,  and  my 
soul  weaned  from  the  world,  and  more  and  more 
burthened  with  this  spiritless,  lifeless  worship 
I  could  well  desire  with  that  lovely  lady  (I 
mean  the  Lady  Overkirk)  to  be  delivered  from 
all  these  opinions,  and  that  I  bo  no  more  of 
Paul's  or  A  polios',  but  only  Christ's,  and  come 
into  fellowship  with  those  that  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  by  whatsoever  name  they  are 

called. 

"  Satan  pressed  hard  upon  me  some  years 
a<^o  with  most  of  those  temptations  which  now 
jou  tell  mo  of.     He  came  so  far  as  almost  to 
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make  me  believe  there  was  no  God  ;  but  my 
faithful  God,  in  whom  my  strength,  and  com- 
fort, and  joy  was,  stood  by  me,  and  rebuked 
him,  so  that  he  became  silenced.  Me,  He  sus- 
tained that  I  did  not  sink,  and  he  took  from 
me  the  fear  that  I  had  of  Satan,  so  that  if  he 
should  anew  assault  me,  I  know  that  Immanuel 
lives,  and  that  he  will  preserve  me  by  His 
power.  All  that  I  now  fear  is  this  sinful  self 
that  I  feel  still  in  me.  0  that  the  Lord  would 
arise  as  a  mighty  man  of  valor  to  slay  it ! — how 
gladly  would  I  see  it  crucified  and  laid  down 
at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

"  Time  permits  me  not  at  present  to  write 
more  unto  you,  only  that  I  hope  to  do  my  best 
to  learn  English.  A  book  that  may  contribute 
to  it  will  be  ver^  acceptable  to  me.  When  I 
know  the  cost,  I  shall  send  it  you,  and  I  hope 
the  Lord  who  hath  sent  me  in  your  letters  so 
many  good  exhortations,  will  cause  them  to  live 
in  my  soul.  I  could  very  well  read  and  un- 
derstand them  all.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  on 
your  return  home  you  found  all  there  in  a  good 
state.  I  do  thank  you,  my  beloved  friend,  for 
your  faithful  care  of  me,  and  that  it  extended 
so  far  as  to  inquire  after  my  brother,  who  is 
now  before  '  Mastwcht.'  May  the  Lord  do  with 
Lim  what  is  good  in  His  eyes. 

"  Salute  for  me,  I  pray,  all  the  lovers  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ — all  wLo  fear  the  Lord  in 
Spirit  and  in  Truth.  The  Lord  bind  us  more 
and  more  in  His  pure  love,  in  which  I  remain 
your  dearly  loving  friend, 
''Anna  Maria — Countess  of  Horne." 

"This  was  sent  to  Benjamin  Furley,  and  by 
him  translated  out  of  the  Dutch.  She  is  so 
well  advanced  in  the  English,  that  she  not  only 
can  understand  what  she  reads,  but  she  has  trans- 
lated out  of  English  into  Dutch  a  book  of  Isaac 
Pennington's. 

*'  Excuse  the  bad  ink.  G.  K.  desires  in  par- 
ticular to  be  minded  by  you  all."* 

The  above  letters  are  all  in  Robert  Barclay's 
handwriting,  and  are  thus  endorsed,  apparently 
by  John  Abraham  : — 

"  The  excellent  Robert  Barclay's  letter  to 
three  of  my  aunts,  and  to  my  dear  and  tender 
mother." 

How  beautifully  and  how  aboundingly  is  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love  manifested  in  those  let- 
ters!  How  strikingly  do  they  point  out  the 
mark  of  discipleship  in  the  writers  and  in  the 
recipients  ! — "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  yo  have  love  one  to  an- 
other," says  Christ  our  Holy  Redeemer.  But 
that  token  of  discipleship  did  not  fully  satisfy 
the  over  anxious  mind  of  the  countess.  She 
was  troubled  to  an  undue  extent  about  not 
having  a  clearer  preception  of  "  God's  witness 
in  her  soul," — yet  she  assuredly  had  that  Wit- 
's* From  the  original  in  M.  Thirnbeck's  Collection. 


ness  there,  as  her  feelings  and  her  works  man- 
ifested. Our  Lord  when  on  earth  appealed  to 
His  works  in  proof  of  the  Divine  presence 
and  power  having  executed  them — so  may  His 
servants.  Supreme  love  to  God  and  to  man  is 
God's  Witness,  and  if  existing  in  the  heart, 
will  manifest  itself  in  striving  to  do  good  to  all 
around  us,  and  assuredly  this  impulsive  love  in 
which  the  works  originate,  is  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 
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Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — 
Ann  Weaver,  a  member  of  Green  St.  Monthly 
Meeting,  Philadelphia,  and  Rachel  Tilton,  a 
member  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y., 
attended  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  on  the  27th  ult.,  with 
minutes  from  their  respective  Monthly  Meet- 
ings.   ^^^ 

The  Children's  Friend. — In  another  col- 
umn will  be  found  the  prospectus  of  a  Journal 
under  the  above  title,  which  will  be  expressly 
devoted  to  juvenile  taste  and  culture.  From 
our  knowledge  of  the  Friends  who  have  assumed 
its  publication  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it 
to  parents. 

The  need  of  such  a  paper  has  often  been  ex- 
pressed by  our  subscribers,  and  we  think  many 
will  hail  with  pleasure  the  announcement  of  the 
issue  of  a  periodical  which  will  regularly  bring 
to  the  children,  unexceptionable  reading  matter. 

As  the  paper  will  only  be  issued  conditionally, 
it  is  desired  that  those  intending  to  become  sub- 
scribers should  forward  their  names,  as  early  as 

practicable  to  the  Editor. 

»  *»>  ' 

Though  it  is  not  usually  our  practice  to  notice 
communications  to  which  no  signature  is  ap- 
pended, and  for  the  animus  of  which  no  person 
stands  responsible,  yet  the  earnest  remonstrance 
of  one  who  says,  "  How  can  I  forbear  to  give 
expression  to  the  departure  from  the  advice  of 
discipline  and  the  practice  of  ancient  Friends," 
and  who  desires  that  his  comments  may  "  be 
published  in  '  Friends'  Intelligencer,'  as  a 
friendly  hint  to  Monthly  Meetings,"  induces  us 
to  vary  from  our  established  custom.  "  Re- 
cently," continues  the  writer,  "  a  Monthly 
Meeting  granted  a  certificate  to  a  female  Friend, 
a  minister,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Quarterly 
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Meeting,  to  attend  a  neighboring  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, the  meetings  composing  it,  and  to  appoint 
some.  This  female  Friend  having  no  compan- 
ion from  home,  had  to  depend  upon  the  kind- 
ness (and  no  doubt  some  times  the  inconveni- 
ence) of  Friends  she  visited." 

The  imperfect  information  furnished  by  our 
correspondent  does  not  admit  of  our  forming  a 
correct  judgment  as  to  whether  there  was,  or 
was  not,  in  the  case  referred  to,  an  omission  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  Monthly  Meeting; 
we  believe,  however,  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
Friends  generally,  in  the  administration  of  Dis- 
cipline, to  be  governed  by  "  that  wisdom  that  is 
profitable  to  direct."  Neither  our  book  of 
Discipline  nor  the  Advices  contains  any  direct 
instruction  on  this  point ;  but  when  a  Friend 
has  so  far  received  the  sanction  and  sympathy 
of  a  Monthly  and  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  as  to 
obtain  a  minute  for  religious  service,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  some  of  the  members  of 
those  meetings  will  not  feel  an  obligation  to 
further  the  prosecution  of  such  a  concern, 
should  their  aid  be  needed. 

That  the  Friend,  on  the  occasion  specified 
"  accomplished  the  visit  to  the  peace  of  her  own 
mind,"  shows  that  no  necessary  thing  was  with- 
held, but  that  way  was  made  for  the  required 
service ;  and  if  such  services  are  carried  out  in 
Gospel  love,  we  cannot  think  that  those  visited 
will  esteem  the  inconvenience  of  receiving  them 
a  burden. 

We  have  no  suspicion  as  to  the  ministering 
Friend  alluded  to,  nor  the  Monthly  Meeting  in- 
dicated ;  but  we  believe  that  all  cases  of  dere- 
liction are  more  eflfeetually  reached  by  private 
labor  than  by  open  condemnation.  "  If  thy 
brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell 
him  his  fault  between  him  and  thee  alone:  if 
he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy 
brother."  General  censure  gives  a  vague  im- 
pression of  wrong  somewhere,  and  while  it  may 
lead  to  erroneous  and  unprofitable  surmises,  is 
seldom  accepted  by  those  for  whom  it  is  de- 
signed. 

•—«•►—»- 

Public  Institutions. — We  have  ret^ved 
the  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania-Hospital  for  the 
Insane  ;  also  that  of  the  Indiana  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  latter  is  under  the  superintendence  of  our 
friend  William  H.  Churchman,  "  to  whose  gen- 


eral efficiency  and  appropriate  qualifications" 
for  such  a  position  the  trustees  bear  ample 
tribute.  We  notice  this  with  the  mote  plea- 
sure from  the  knowledge,  that  Yi.  H.  Church- 
man is  himself  deprived  of  sight,  making  tie 
duties  of  such  a  position  the  more  arduous  and 
difiicult. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Pieport  will  be  found 
a  few  extracts  in  our  next  number. 


Died,  in  tbe  vilhifre  of  Quaker  St.,  Schenectady 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  24th  of  Eiofhth  month,  18t;5,  after 
a  short  but  painful  ilines?,  Haxnau,  wif-  of  Enoch 
Hoag,  aged  64  years.  She  was  a  faithful  wife,  a 
devoted  raother,  and,  in  the  neighborhood,  more  like 
a  sister  than  a  neighbor,  giving  counsel  and  en- 
couragement to  (he  afflicted,  and  ever  read}'  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  in  time  of  need. 

,  on  the  22d  of  Twelfth  month,  18G5,  Er.iZA 

Allen,  a  member  of  Union  Spriogs  Preparative  and 
Scipio  Monthly  Meetings,  N.  Y. 

,   on   the   nth  of  First  month,  1866,  at  his 

residence  in  Dublin,  Ind.,  Isaiah  Kikk,  in  the  6iJth 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Milford  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends.  His  disease  was  of  a  lincering 
character,  causing  him  much  suffering,  which  he 
bore  with  Christian  fortitude  and  patience. 

,  on  the  23d  of  First  month,  1866,  at  bis  resi- 
dence in  Wood  Lawn,  Md  ,  William  Hopkins,  in  the 
61st  year  of  his  age  ;  an  Elder  of  Deer  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting.  Thus  has  passed  away  a  beloved  husbAnd 
and  kind  friend  ;  and  while  we  mourn  the  loss  of 
one  so  justly  dear,  we  have  the  comforting  assurance 
that  "all  is  well,  all  is  peace — peace,"  and  that  his 
puritied  spirit  lias  entered  into  one  of  the  mansions 
of  his  Heavenly  Father.  "The  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God." 

,   on  the   22d  of  Second  month,    1866,  near 

Woodbury,  N.  J.,  after  a  lingering  illness,  which  he 
patiently  endured,  Isaac  Ballengek,  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  age;  an  upright  nnd  consistent  member  of 
Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  19th  of  Second  month,  at  Fall  Creek, 

Madison  county,  Ind.,  Elizabeth  M.  Fusskll,  in  the 
76th  year  of  her  age,  relict  of  the  late  Joseph  Fas- 
sell. 

J  on  the  1st  of  Twelfth  month,  1865,  at  his 

residence  in  Willistown,  Chester  county.  Maris  Hall, 
in  the  '72d  year  of  his  age  ;  an  esteemed  member  of 
Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

,   on    the    2Gth    of  Second    month,    IIan-sah, 

dauo-ht'er  of  Hannah  and  the  late  Isaac  Townsend,  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
Race  street,  Philadelphia. 

^  on  the  2Gth  of  Second  month,  Maky  E.,  wife 

of  Joshua  W.  Lippincott,  and  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Martha  II.  Parrv,  in  her  2Tth  year;  a  member  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.^ 

on  the  3d  of  Third  month,  James  Martix,  in 

his  T8t'h  year;  a  beloved  elder  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

on  the  23d  of  Second  month,  at  her  residence, 

Morestown,  N.  J.,  Rachel,  widow  of  Joseph  Thomas, 
in  the  8Gth  year  of  her  age.     ,       ^    ^  ,  ,. 

,    on    Fourth-day,   14th    of    Second    month, 

Henry  T.  Dixon,  aged  41  years. 

on  the  morning  of  tbe  2oth  ult.,  of  disease 

of  the  heart,  at  his  residence  in  Ph.Udelphia,  Joseph 
Maxfield. 
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,  on  10th  of  Twelfih  month,  1865,  of  consump- 
tion, Elizabeth  A.  Williams  in  the  36th  ypar  of  her 
age,  daughter  of  Lnkens  and  Margaret  Comly  ;  mem- 
bers of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  1st  of  2d  month,  1866,  near  Spring- 

boro',  Warren  County,  Ohio,  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  Charles  Lownes,  son  of  Letitia  J.  and  Edward 
T.  Hestin,  aged  5  months. 


NOTICE. 
A  Stated   Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  The  Library  Association  of  Friends  will  be 
held  in  the  Library  Room    on    Fourth-day  evening 
next,  the  14th  inst.,  at  8  o'clocli. 
3d  mo.,  10th,  1866. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,   Clerk. 


The  Managers  of  the  Home  for  Destitute  Colored 
Children  at  Mnylandville  have  now  in  the  Institu- 
tion several  boj'S,  of  suitable  age  to  be  useful  on  a 
farm,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  applications 
from  any  persons  desirous  of  emplojnng  them. 

Information  can  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the 
"Home,"  Maylandvillp,  on  the  Darby  road,  two 
miles  from  Market  street  Bridge. 


•  RUSH    CREEK,    INDIANA. 

To  Friends  wishing  to  change  their  residence  and 
come  west,  I  would  recommend  Rush  Creek  as  a 
good  place  for  them  to  settle.  The  land  is  good, 
pretty  well  watered,  and  well  timbered.  There  is  ;a 
turnpike  running  from  our  scttleraect  to  Wabash 
City,  nine  miles  distant,  where  there  is  a  good  mar- 
ket, as  there  is  a  railroad  and  canal  running  through 
it.  There  are  also  two  oth^-r  depots  within  seven 
miles  of  ns.  A  Monthly  Meeting  is  held  alternately 
at  Rush  Creek  and  Maple  Grove;  the  two  meetings 
are  ten  miles  apart.  There  is  a  good  opening  for  a 
merchant  here.  To  those  wishing  to  inquire  by 
letter,  direct  to  Joseph  Jones  or  to  Asa  Kindley, 
New  Holland,  Wabash  Co.,  Ind. 

2d  mo.,  186G. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
friends'  social  LYCEUM. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20tli  ult.,  Dr.  Geo.  J. 
Barker  considered  the  different  chemical,  phy- 
siological and  anaesthetic  properties  of  Nitrous 
Oxide, familiarly  known  as  Laughing  Gas.  He  di- 
rected attention  to  the  agents  that  were  in  use  by 
the  ancients,  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  pain, 
particularly  the  vegetable  narcotics,  as  opium, 
mandragora,  Indian  hemp  and  deadly  night- 
shade. The  practice  had,  however,  never  been 
reduced  to  a  system  until  the  present  century. 
The  credit  of  proposing  narcotism  for  surgical  op- 
erations belonged  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who 
remarked  in  his  llesearches,  published  in  1800, 
"As  nitrous  oside  appears  capable  of  destroying 
pain,  it  may  probably  be  used  with  advantage 
during  surgical  operations  in  which  no  great 
eifusion  of  blood  takes  place."  The  credit  of 
putting  this  suggestion  into  actual  practice  be- 
longs to  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Bos- 
ton, who  tested  its  application,  first  upon  him- 
self, and  subsequently  on  different  individuals; 
but  not  being  skilled  as  an  experimentalist,  and 


also  unaware  of  the  proper  mode  of  administer- 
ing the  agent  so  that  perfect  repose  and  uncon- 
sciousness should  result,  abandoned  it  before  its 
practicability  was  fully  demonstrated.  His 
student.  Dr.  Morton,  witnessing  the  experiments 
of  Wells,  sought  for  some  other  agent,  and  intro- 
duced as  a  substitute,  ether,  which,  though  hav- 
ing been  long  known,  was  not  believed  to  pos- 
sess antesthetic  properties  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  narcotism.  Dr.  B.  considered  at  eome 
length  the  chemical  properties  of  nitrous  oxide, 
stating  that  it  was  the  product  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia — an  article 
formed  by  saturating  pure  nitric  acid  with  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  followed  by  evaporation 
and  crystallization. 

He  presented  to  notice  the  different  apparatus 
requisite  for  manufacturing  pure  nitrous  oxide  j 
also  cautioning  against  any  impurity  of  chlorine 
or  nitrous  acid.  The  gas  was  colorless,  of  a  sweet- 
ish taste,  being  composed  of  the  same  chemical 
elements  as  atmospheric  air,  with  the  exception 
that  nitrous  oxide  contained  one-third  of  oxy- 
gen to  two  thirds  of  nitrogen,  while  air  only 
contained  one-fifth  of  oxygen  to  four-fif(hs  of 
nitrogen.  Like  oxygen,  it  was  a  powerful  sup- 
porter of  ccmbustion,  a  fact  which  the  lecturer 
demonstrated  by  several  experiments. 

He  presented  at  some  length  his  views  as  to 
action  of  nitrous  oxide  on  the  economy,  and 
urged,  as  a  special  argument  in  its  favor,  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  only  anaesthetic  that  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  supporting  life  and  combus- 
tion, its  action  being  at  direct  opposition  to 
chloroform,  or  ether  which  act  by  deoxidizing 
instead  of  oxidizing  the  blood.  It  had  also  the 
advantage  of  producing  an  almost  immediate 
unconsciousness  when  properly  inhaled,  and  was 
followed  by  no  subsequent  depression  or  seda- 
tion. Its  effects  also  passed  off  in  a  few  moments. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  the  belief  that  it 
shoiild  have  an  appropriate  place  in  the  list  of 
anajsthctics  as  the  best  and  safest  agent  for  use 
in  minor  surgery. 


A    SATISFACTORY    TEST. 

Distrust  having  been  felt  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  decypherment  of  the  Assyrian  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  the  following  tests  were  recently 
made.  Copies  of  the  great  cylinder  inscription 
of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  extending  to  nearly  a 
thousand  lines,  were  submitted  to  four  Assyrian 
scholars.  Sir  Henry  Uawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks, 
M.  Oppert,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot.  Their  inde- 
pendent translations,  sent  under  seal,  were  ex- 
amined by  a  committee  of  the  first  scholars  in 
England,  Dean-Milman,  M.  Grote  ^,he  historian. 
Prof.  Wilson,  Dr.  Cureton,  and  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son. The  translations  were  found  to  coincide, 
not  word  by  word,  but  in  all  essentials  of  dis- 
tribution of  subject,  reading  of  names,  and  gen- 
eral   signification,  so  that  the  committee    pro- 
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nounced   these    gentlemen  competent  to   read 
and  translate  the  lanDrua»e, 


Review  of  "A  Declaration''  &c.,  published  hy 
order  of  the  Yearlij  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friends  (^so  called)  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1828     By  Wm.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

(Continued  from  page  827,  vol  22.) 

Article  XVII.  The  next-  extract  in  the 
Declaration  being  mutilated,  I  will  include  a 
part  of  the  context,  putting  the  charge  in  brack- 
ets and  italics.  It  is  taken  from  the  Darby 
Sermon,  p.  13. 

"  '  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  be- 
lieve me  not,  but  if  I  do,  though  you  believe 
not  me,  believe  the  works. '  Here  we  see  it  is 
not  by  what  people  profess  or  believe,  that  we 
are  to  judge  of  them,  but  by  their  works  and 
doings.  If  all  their  work.s  give  evidence  that 
they  arise  from  the  love  of  God,  if  they  are 
clothed  with  his  love,  and  wisdom,  and  humili- 
ty, this  exalts  the  creature,  for  it  is  only  the 
humble  soul  that  is  exalted  of  God  ;  \_and  what 
encouragement,  my  friends,  we  receive  through 
this  medium,  when  loe  are  brou,ght  by  the  light 
into  a  feeling  of  unity  with  our  great  Pattern, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  loith  God  our  Creator.  0  ! 
see  how  we  come  up  into  an  equality  with  him.\ 
We  are  swallowed  up  in  his  righteousness,  hav- 
ing no  will  of  our  own,  but  always  at  his  dis- 
posal, going  on  in  the  increase  of  a  right  know- 
ledge of  God's  perfections  and  of  his  excel- 
lency." 

Article  XVIII.  The  next  extract  is  also 
garbled.  I  give  it,  therefore,  (in  italics  and 
brackets,)  with  the  part  connected  with  it,  and 
necessary  to  get  the  sense  of  the  speaker. 

"  xlnd  the  spirit  by  which  he  [the  man  Je- 
sus] was  actuated,  is  that  light  and  life,  which 
is  the  Saviour  of  the  soul.  And  it  was  the  same 
light  and  life,  which  is  the  light  and  life  of 
God  ;  for  he  [Jesus]  derived  it  from  God,  his 
heavenly  Father,  \_and  we  derive  a  portion  of 
the  same  which  is  able  to  save  the  soul,  if  prop- 
erly obeyed.  Here  now  [that  is,  in  this  re- 
spect] he  was  put  upon  a  level ;~\  and  for  this 
reason  Jesus  called  the  children  of  God  his 
brethren,  saying,  *  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto 
my  brethren  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  church  will 
I  sing  praise  unto  thee.'  " — Darby  Sermon,  p. 
17. 

The  exception  is  to  the  words  "  an  equality 
with  him,"  and  "  he  was  put  upon  a  level." 

Within  two  pages  from  whence  one  of  these 
extracts  is  taken,  we  find  the  following:  "The 
apostle  says,  that  he  is  our  example,  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps.  Bat  if  he  had  any  more 
power  than  we  have,  how  could  he  bea  n  exam- 
ple to  us  ?  He  had  no  more  power  than  would 
enable  hiai  to  do  the  will  of  God  ;  and  he  had 
it  in  its  fulness,  and  of  this  every  rational  crea- 
ture has  his  proportion.     He  had  more,  because 


he  had  a  much  greater  work  to  perform." — Que- 
ker,  vol.  1,  p.  16. 

Then,  the  proper  construction  is,  that  the 
equality  spoken  of  is  relative  and  not  absolute. 
We  receive,  with  the  man  Jesus,  of  the  same, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  to  our  need  and  ca« 
pacity,  as  he  did.  "  He  had  more,  because  he 
had  a  much  greater  work  to  perorm.'' 

The  objection  lies  equally,  even  against  Je- 
sus, and  the  apostle  Paul.  "  Thut  they  all  may 
be  one,  as  thou,  Father.,  art  in  me,  and  I  in 
thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us."  John 
xvii.  21.  This  is  the  equality  meant,  and  lies  in 
the  "  feeling  of  unity."  "  He  gave  some  apo'^- 
tles,"  &c.,  says  Paul,  "  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints, — for  the  work  of  the  ministry, — for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  come 
in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  aj)''rfect  man, — unto 
the  m,easure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
had  Christ.     Eph.  iv.  13. 

A  similar  charge  was  brought  against  George 
Pox  ;  namely,  for  the  saying  that  he  was  equal 
with  God.  To  this  he  answered,  "  That  was 
not  so  spoken ;  but  that  He  that  sanctifieth, 
and  they  that  are  sanctified,  are  of  one  :  (Ileb. 
ii.  11  ;)  and  the  saints  are  all  one,  in  the  Fath- 
er and  the  Son  ;  of  his  flesh  and  of  his  bone. 
This  the  Scripture  doth  witness;  and  'ye  are 
the  sons  of  God  ;'  and  the  Father  and  the  Son 
are  one  ;  and  '  they  that  are  joined  to  the  Lord 
are  one  spirit :  and  they  that  are  joined  to  a 
harlot  are  one  flesh.'  " — S'iul's  Errand  to  Da- 
mascus, Gr.  Mystery,  p.  5J4. 

In  like  manner,  Francis  Howgill  replies  to 
an  opponent  :  "  The  first  thing  thy  dark  mind 
stumbles  at,  is,  that  some  have  said  that  '  they 
that  have  the  spirit  of  Go-l,are  equal  mi\\  God.' 
He  that  hath  the  spirit  of  God  is  ia  that  which 
is  equal,  as  God  is  equal  and  his  ways  equal. 
And  he  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord,  '\?.one  spirit  : 
there  is  ^mity,  and  unity  stands  in  equality  itself. 
He  that  is  born  from  above,  is  the  Son  of  God  ; 
and  he  said,  '  I  and  my  Father  are  one.'  ^  And 
when  the  Son  is  revealed  and  speaks,  the  Father 
speaks  in  him,  and  he  in  the  Father,  in  that 
which  is  equal,  in  equality  itself;  there  is 
equality  in  nature,  though  not  in  stature.  P. 
232.  . 

"  Every  one  of  the  children  of  Light,  in  the 
measure  of  growth  in  Him,  the  same  mind  is 
in  them  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus."— lF/7//mn» 
Dewsbery,  p.  120. 

"  And  so  bf^ing  one  in  the  same  spirit, — one 
in  the  same  life,— one  in  the  same  Divine  na- 
ture, (2  Pet.  i.  4,)  even  partakers  of  G  'd's  holi- 
ness, (Heb.  xii.  10,)  Christ  is  not  ashamed  to 
call  them  brethren:  (Heb.  ii.  11,)  nor  is  the 
apostle  ashamed  to  give  them  the  name,  Christ, 
together  with  him."  (1.  Cor.  xi.  I'l.)— Isaac 
Pennington's  Wurks,  vol.  3,  p.  54.  ^ 

I  proceed  to  the  next  extract. 
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-  Article  XIX*  "  Here  we  find  that  the 
Son  of  God  saw  no  alternative  ;  for  if  he  gave 
up  his  testimony  in  order  to  save  his  natural 
life,  he  could  not  he  saved  with  God's  salva- 
tion ;  hence  he  surrendered  to  the  divine  will, 
rather  than  to  lose  his  standhig  and  favor  with 
his  Alniii>htj  Father;  and  what  a  blessed  ex- 
ample it  was." — Darhy  Sermon,  p.  16. 

The  Sermon,  immediately  preceding  this  ex- 
tract, alludes  to  the  deeply  affecting  scene,  de- 
scribed in  Matt.  xxvi.  36,  &c.  "  Then  cometh 
Jesus  with  them  unto  a  place  called  Gethse- 
mane,  and  saith  unto  his  disciples,  '  Sit  ye  here, 
while  I  go  and  pray  yonder.'  And  he  took 
with  him  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and 
began  to  be  sorowful,  and  very  heavy.  Then 
eaith  he  unto  them,  '  My  soul  is  exceeding  sor- 
rowful, even  unto  death  ;  tarry  ye  here  and 
watch  with  me.'  And  he  went  a  little  farther, 
and  fell  on  his  face  and  prayed,  saying,  '  0 
my  Father,  if  it  be  posssible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me  !  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but 
as  thou  wilt.'  And  he  cometh  unto  his  disci- 
ples, and  findeth  them  asleep,  and  saith  unto 
Peter,  '  What !  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one 
hour  ?  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation  :  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak.'  He  went  away  again  the 
second  time,  and  prayed,  saying,  '  0  my  Fath- 
er, if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me,  ex- 
cept I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done  !'  And  he 
came,  and  found  them  asleep  again,  for  their 
eyes  were  heavy.  And  he  left  them,  and  went 
away  again,  and  prayed  the  third  time,  saying 
the  same  words.  Then  cometh  he  to  his  dis- 
ciples, and  saith  unto  them,  '  Sleep  on  now, 
and  take  your  rest;  behold  the  hour  is  at  hand, 
and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  sinners.' " 

There  is  no  part  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  that 
furnishes  so  striking  an  evidence,  as  does  the 
above  account,  of  the  truth  of  the  testimony, 
that  he  was  made  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  sin 
excepted  ;  or  that  more  forcibly  exhibits  his 
entire  dej^endence  on  his  heavenly  Father,  "  O 
my  Father !  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me,"  is  the  universal  language  of  human 
nature  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  affliction 
and  tcials.  But  strength  from  Him  alone  who 
is  "  mighty  to  deliver,"  prompts  the  saving 
clause,  "  Nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt."  And  as  we  dwell  under  this  power,  a 
holy  resignation  is  experienced,  and  we  are  en- 
abled with  Jesus,  to  pronounce  the  holiest  of 
anthems — "  Thy  will  be  done." 

"  That  which  is  sanctified,  and  kept  the  body 
pure,  and  make  all  acceptable  in  him,  was  the 
life,  righteousness,  and  holiness  of  the  Spirit. 
And  the  same  thing  which  kept  his  vessel  pure, 
it  is  the  same  thing  that  cleanseth  us."  (Isaac 
Pennington,  vol.  3,  p.  3t.)  For  he  conquered 
all  his  soul's  enemies  "  in  our  capacity,  in  every 


respect  in  our  capacity,  except  sin  :  and,  there- 
fore, as  the  arms  in  which  he  conquered  are 
ours,  we  certainly  may,  if  we  will  but  avail  our- 
selves of  the  force  and  omnipotency  thereof, 
conquer  all  the  arts  and  powers  of  hell.  (Job 
Scott's  Salvation  hy  Christ.)  Hence  he  said, 
"Be  of  good  cheer;  for  I  have  overcome 
the  world."  And  this  he  could  not  have 
said  in  sincerity  if  he  had  not  conquered  in  our 
capacity. 

The  holy  child  Jesus,  according  to  apostolic 
testimony,  was  "  su'oject  "  to  his  parents, 
"  waxed  strong  in  spirit,"  and  "  increased  in 
wisdom,  and  .in  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man  :"  and  thus  by  the  light  and  life  of 
the  Word,  he  was  enabled  to  do  the  will, — 
to  fulfil  and  abolish  the  law.  And  as  John  pre- 
pared the  way  for  him,  so  he  opened  the  way 
in  the  minds  of  men,  for  the  spiritual  adminis- 
tration, by  miracles,  signs,  and  wonders  which 
God  did  by  him,  as  well  as  by  his  sublime  in- 
structions, and  most  heavenly  example  of  puri- 
ty :  for  in  his  whole  life,  doctrine  and  death, 
did  shine  forth  the  clearest  evidence  of  truth, 
goodness,  mercy,  patience,  deep  travail  for  the 
world,  self-denial,  holiness,  and  triumphant 
martyrdom. — See  William  Penn's  Christian 
Quaker,  p.  200. 

(To  be  continued.) 
•  <«»  . 

From  Snow-Bound,  a  Winter  Idyl. 
BY    JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

The  two  sisters  of  the  poet,  one  of  whom,  bis  con- 
stant companion,  he  has  recently  been  called  upon 
to  mourn,  are  thus  described  : 

There,  too,  our  elder  sister  plied 
Her  evening  task  the  stand  beside; 
A  full,  rich  nature,  free  to  trust, 
Truthful  and  almost  sternly  just. 
Impulsive,  earnest,  prompt  to  act, 
And  make  her  generous  thought  a  fact, 
Keeping  with    many  a  light  disguise 
The  secret  of  self-sacrifice. 

0  heart  sore-tried  I    thou  hast  the  best 
That  Heaven  itself  could  give  thee, — rest, — 
Rest  from  all  bitter  thoughts  and  things  1 

How  many  a  poor  one's  blessing  went 

With  thee  beneath  the  low  green  tent 

Whose  curtain  never  outward  swings  I 

As  one  who  held  herself  a  part 
Of  all  she  saw,  and  let  her  heart 

Against  the  household  bosom  lean, 
Upon  the  motley-braided  mat 
Our  youngest  and  our  dearest  sat. 
Lifting  her  large,  sweet,  asking  eyes, 

Now  bathed  within  the  fadeless  green 
And  holy  peace  of  Paradise. 
Oh,  looking  from  some  heavenly  hill. 

Or  from  the  shade  of  saintly  palms, 

Or  silver  reach  of  river  calms, 
Does  those  large  eyes  behold  me  still? 
With  me  one  little  year  ago  : — 
The  chill  weight  of  the  winter  snow 

For  months  upon  her  grave  has  lain  ; 
And  now,  when  summer  south-winds  blow 

And  bries  and  harebell  bloom  again, 

1  tread  the  pleasant  paths  we  trod. 
V  I  see  the  violet-sprinkled  sod 
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Whereon  she  ]enned,  too  frail  and  weak 
The  hillside  flowers  she  loved  to  seek, 
Yet  following  me  where'er  I  went, 
With  dark  ejes  full  of  love's  content. 
The  birds  are  glaJ;   the  brier-rose  fills 
The  air  with  sweetness  ;  all  the  hills 
Stretch  green  to  June's  unclouded  sky ; 
But  still  I  wait  with  ear   and   eye 
For  something  gone  which  should  be  nigh, 
A  loss  in  all  familiar  things, 
In  flower  that  blooms,  and    bird  that  sings. 
And  yet,  dear  heart  !    remembering  thee. 

Am  1  not  richer  than  of  old  ? 
Safe  in  thy  immortality, 

What  change  can  reach  the  wealth  I  hold? 

What  chance  can  mar  the  pearl  and  gold 
Thy  love  hath  left  in  trust  with  me? 
And  while  in  life's  late  afternoon, 

Where  cool  and   long  the  shaaows  grow, 
I  walk  to  meet  the  night  that  soon 

Shall  shape  and  shadow  overflow, 
I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far, 
Since  near  at  need  the   angels  are  ; 
And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar. 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  stand. 
And,  white  against  the  evening  star, 

The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand  ? 


From  Littell's  Living  Age. 

An  Address  on  the  Limits  of  Educatwn,  read 
hefore  the  Massachusetts  InMitute  of  Technol- 
ogy, November  16,  1865.  By  Jacob  Bige- 
Low,  M.D. 

In  1829  a  volume  was  published  in  Boston 
bearing  the  name  of  "  Elements  of  Technolog-y." 
This  name  was  not  then  in  use,  nor  was  it  gener- 
ally understood,  except  by  those  who  drew  its 
meaning  from  its  etymology.  It  was  not  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  nor  yet  in  Reese's  Cyclo- 
psedia.  In  Worcester's  Dictionary,  where  it 
now  has  a  place,  no  older  authority  is  cited  for 
its  support  than  that  of  the  volume  alluded  to. 
Its  analogue  indeed  was  extant  in  some  other 
languages,  and  fifty  years  ago  was  published  in 
Latin  among  the  "  Theses"  of  the  graduating 
class  of  Harvard  College.  But  its  revival  for 
the  use  of  English  readers  had  to  be  justified 
by  the  assertion  that  it  might  be  found  in  some 
of  the  older  dictionaries. 

Such,  less  than  forty  years  ago,  was  the 
doubtful  tenure  in  English  literature  of  a  word 
which  now  gives  name  in  this  city  to  a  vigor- 
ous and  popular  institution,  a  large  endowment, 
a  magnificent  edifice,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
great  and  commanding  department  of  scien- 
tific study  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilized 
world. 

It  has  happened  in  regard  to  technology  that 
in  the  present  century  and  almost  under  our 
own  eyes,  it  has  advanced  with  greater  strides 
thau  any  other  agent  of  civilization,  and  bas 
done  more  than  any  science  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  profitable  knowledge,  to  extend 
the  dominion  of  mankind  over  nature,  to  econo- 
mize and  to  utilize  both  labor  and  time,  and 
thus  to  add   indefinitely   to   the    efi"ective  and 


available  length  of  human  existence.  And 
next  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  our 
moral  nature,  it  has  had  a  leading  sway  in 
promoting  the  progress  and  happiness  of  our 
race. 

To  appreciate  what  has  been  done  by  the  ap- 
plied sciences  operating  through  their  depend- 
ent and  as.sociate  arts,  we  have  only  to  go  back 
a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  century,  to 
the  times  of  Franklin  and  Washington,  and  in 
many  cases  to  those  of  our  own  immediate  fath- 
ers. Iq  those  days  of  small  things,  men  were 
compelled  to  pass  their  lives  in  a  sort  of  desti- 
tution which  in  this  age  of  scientific  luxury 
would  be  considered  a  state  of  semi-barbarism. 
The  means  of  domestic  convenience,  personal 
neatness,  easy  locomotion,  rapid  intelligence, 
agreeable  warmth,  abundant  light,  physical  as 
wen  as  intellectual,  were  things  wislaed  and 
waited  for  but  not  yet  found. 

To  us,  their  effeminate  descendants,  it  might 
be  painfully  interesting  to  witness  the  efibrts 
of  these  hardy  and  much  enduring  people  to. 
procure  warmth  in  their  dweUings,  by  the 
scorching  and  freezing  of  their  alternate  sides, 
under  the  blast  that  swept  from  many  apertures 
towards  the  current  of  a  vast  open  chimney. 
And  this  state  of  things  was  hardly  bettered  by 
the  established  zero  temperature  of  an  unwarmed 
church,  or  the  irrespirable  atmosphere  of  a  stove-  . 
heated  school-room  or  country  court-house.  Our 
recent  progenitors  read  their  dusky  and  infre- 
quent newspaper  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  can- 
dle, and  groped  their  way  through  dark  and 
unpaved  streets  under  the  guidance  of  a  peri- 
patetic lantern.  If  in  summer  they  desired  a 
draught  of  cold  water,  there  was  no  ice  ;  and  if 
in  winter  they  wished  for  dry  feet,  there  was 
no  India  rubber.  If  in  darkness  they  sought 
for  light,  there  was  neither  gas  nor  even  lucifer 
matches. 

Men  were  stationary  in  their  habits  and  de- 
liberate under  their  necessities.  He  who  would 
communicate  with  a  friend  in  a  neighboring 
State  might  do  it  in  a  week,  providing  he  could 
devote  a  preparatory  week  to  seeking  a  safe  pri- 
vate conveyance.  And  if  any  one  had  occasion 
to  transport  himself  from  one  town  or  city  to 
another,  he  could  do  it  on  a  trusty  saddle  horse, 
or  still  more  rapidly  in  the  organized  relays  ol 
the  Boston  and  New  York  stage-coach  "  Des- 
patch Line,"  which  undertook  to  put  him 
through  in  less  than  a  week.  They  who  went 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  could  reach  England 
from  either  of  the  above  named  ports  in  from 
one  to  two  months  if  wind  aud  weather  were 
favorable.  Literary  productions  were  written 
out  with  a  goosequill,  and  printed  in  a  reason- 
able time  by  the  labor  of  two  men  toiling  at  a 
hand-press.  Housewives  plied  the  spinning- 
wheel,  the  distaff  and  the  shuttle,  and  webs  ot 
coarse  texture  grew  into  perceptible  existence 
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with  a  speed  which  might  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  growing  vegetable.  Eeef  was  roasted  on  a 
revolving  spit,  turaed  round  by  a  man,  a  dog, 
or  a  smoke-jack.  And  what  will  hereafter  be 
accounted  still  more  strange,  garments  were 
made  by  sewing  slowly  together  their  constitu- 
ent parts  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

I  have  taken  technology  as  a  leading  expo- 
nent of  the  great  advance  which  was  to  be  made, 
and  has  been  made,  during  the  lifetime  of  some 
of  us,  in  certain  intellectual  and  practical  im- 
provements of  mankind,  in  supplying  the  wants, 
overcoming  the  difBculties  and  increasing  the 
elegances  of  life.  To  enumerate  all  these  im- 
provements would  simply  be  to  recount  the  great 
steps  by  which  our  own  age  has  advanced  to 
the  elevated  and  privileged  condition  in  which 
we  now  see  it.  And  yet,  although  the  practical 
arts,  in  the  hands  of  science,  have  taken  the  fead 
in  the  great  visible  changes  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, it  would  be  presumptuous  to  call  technol- 
ogy the  only  field  from  the  cultivation  of  which 
mankind  have  obtained  abundant  and  unlooked 
for  harvests.  In  every  other  walk  or  sphere  of 
science,  literature,  and  refined  humanity,  the 
civilized  world,  with  unfaltering  progress,  has 
pushed  forward,  at  the  same  time,  its  dominion 
over  mind  and  matter. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  reiparks  to 
show  that  the  amount  of  knowledge  appropriate 
to  civilization  which  now  exists  in  the  world  is 
more  than  double,  and  in  many  cases  more  than 
tenfold,  what  it  was  about  half  a  century  ago, 
and  that  therefore  no  individual  can  expect  to 
grasp  in  the  limits  of  a  lifetime  even  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  many  provinces  of 
old  learning,  augmented  as  they  now  are  by  the 
vast  annexations  of  modern  discovery.  Still 
farther,  education  which  represents  the  thresh- 
old of  accessible  knowledge,  instead  of  being 
expanded,  must  be  contracted  in  the  number 
and  amount  of  its  requirements,  so  that  while 
all  its  doors  are  freely  kept  open  to  those  who 
possess  time,  opportunity  and  special  aptitude 
or  necessity,  a  part  of  them  at  least  must  be 
closed  to  those  who  do  not  possess  those  requi- 
sites. If  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
"  life  was  short,"  while  "  art  was  long,"  how  is 
it  now,  when  life  is  not  longer,  but  art,  litera- 
ture and  science  are  immeasurably  greater  ? 
How  will  it  be  in  another  half  century,  when 
new  discoveries  shall  have  arisen  commensurate 
in  their  results  with  those  of  electro-magnetism 
and  of  solar  actinism,  of  moJern  optical  combi- 
nations and  geographical  and  geological  ex- 
plorations? How  will  it  be  with  the  discoveries 
of  newly  armed  astronomers  and  the  calcula- 
tions of  geometers  yet  to  appear, — with  revolu- 
tions stirred  up  by  chemists  among  elements 
that  have  slumbered  together  since  the  crea- 
tion,— with  the  augmented  conversions  of  heat 
into  force,  driving  innumerable  mechanisms  to 


minister  to  man's  pleasure*  and  power, — and 
more  than  all,  how  will  it  be  with  the  cum- 
brous, vast  and  insurmountable  weight  of  books, 
which  shall  render  literary  distinction  a  thing 
of  chance,  of  uncertainty,  perhaps  even  of  im- 
possibility. 

A  law  which  obtains  in  matter,  obtains  also 
in  regard  to  the  mind  and  its  acquirements, 
that  strength  is  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
magnitude.  The  static  and  dynamic  strength 
of  materials  for  the  most  part  decreases  as  their 
bulk  increases.  A  column  or  a  bridge  cann(^ 
be  carried  beyond  a  certain  size  without  crush* 
ing  or  breaking  its  substance,  and  a  whale,  if 
unsupported  by  the  surrounding  water,  would 
die  from  the  pressure  of  his  own  weight.  A 
small  animal  will  leap  many  more  times  his 
length  than  a  large  one,  and  the  integrity  of 
his  slender  limbs  will  not  be  injured  by  the  ex- 
ertion. The  useful  developement  of  a  tree  h 
known  to  be  promoted  by  severe  pruning,  and 
where  this  is  impossible,  as  in  primeval  forests, 
the  trees  prune  themselves  and  attain  greater 
height  by  the  death  of  their  under  branches, 
the  insufficient  supply  of  sunlight  being  mon- 
opolized by  the  upper  and  dominant  members 
at  the  expense  of  the  lower.  These  examples, 
drawn  both  from  inert  and  organic  matter,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  corresponding  truth  that 
human  intellect,  though  varying  in  capacity  in 
different  individuals,  has  its  limits  in  all  plans 
of  enlargement  by  acquisition,  and  that  these 
limits  cannot  be  transcended  without  aggregate 
deterioration  in  distracting  the  attention,  over- 
loading the  memory,  or  overworking  the  brain 
and  sapping  the  foundations  of  health. 

The  school  system  of  New  England  is  at  the 
present  moment  our  glory  and  our  shame.  We 
feel  a  just  pride  that  among  us  education  is  ac- 
cessible to  all,  because  our  public  schools  are 
open  to  the  humblest  persons.  But  in  our  zeal 
for  general  instruction,  we  sometimes  forget  that 
a  majority  of  men  and  women  must  labor  with 
their  hands,  that  the  world  may  not  stand  still, 
and  that  all  may  not  lose  by  disuse  the  power 
to  labor.  We  cannot  train  all  our  boys  to  be 
statesmen  and  divines,  nor  all  our  girls  to  be 
authors  and  lecturers,  or  even  teachers.  We 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  drive  them  into  the  false 
position  of  expecting  to  attain  by  extraordinary 
effort  a  place  where  neither  nature  nor  circum- 
stances have  made  possible.  Many  unfortunate 
children  have  been  ruined  for  life,  in  body  and 
mind,  by  being  stimulated  with  various  induce- 
ments to  make  exertions  beyond  their  age  and 
mental  capacity.  A  feeble  frame  and  a  nervous 
temperament  are  the  two  sure  consequences  of 
a  brain  overworked  in  childhood.  Slow  progress, 
rather  than  rapid  growth,  tends  to  establish 
vigor,  health  and  happiness.     It  has  always  ap- 

Ipeared  to  vlc  that  a  desirable  and  profitable 
mode  of  school  education  would  be  one  in  which 
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every  hour  of  study  should  be  offset  by  another 
hour  of  exercise  required  to  be  taken  in  open  air. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  wise  parent  will  not  plunge  his  child  into 
a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  disobedience,  if 
he  can  help  it.  If  the  child  is  peevish  and 
unhappy,  and  tending  to  insubordination,  he 
will  not  immediately  launch  a  command,  though 
the  command  itself  may  be  reasonable,  and 
eminently  fit  to  be  ob^ed.  He  will  endeavor 
to  soothe,  to  lead  the  troubled  mind  away  from 
its  troubles  ;  and  when  placidity  is  restored,  and 
the  little  face  is  clothed  with  sunshine,,  the 
command  will  be  cheerfully  obeyed. 


From  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW   OF   THE   WEATHER 

SECOND    MONTH. 

1865. 


&C. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Snow — incl'g  very  slight  tallt 

Cloudy,  without  storms, 

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term, 


TBMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 

Mean  temperature  of  2cl 
mouth  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest   do.  during    month 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

Rain  during  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  4  current  weeks  for 
each  year, 


3  days. 
1     " 

9     " 

4  " 

11     " 


28 


1865. 


32.G0 

54.00  ' 
3.50  ' 
5.83  in 


1550 


deg 


1866. 


16 


days. 


28 


1866. 


34.14  deg. 

60.50  " 
7.00  " 
6.G1  in. 
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Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
2d  month  for  the  past  seventy-seven 
years, 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1857, 

Lowest         do.       do.     1825,  1836,  1838 

WINTER    TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  Winter 
months  of  1864,  1865, 

Do.         do.     1865,  1866, 

Average  of  the  Winter  temperatures  for 
the  past  seventy-five  years, 

Highect  Winter  mean  occurring  during 
that  entire  period,  1850 — 51, 

Lowest     do.     do.      1814—15,1835 — 36, 


30.54  deg. 

44.03     " 

24.00      " 


32.03  deg. 
33.68     " 

31.33      " 

38.33      " 
26.66      " 


very  coldest  day  ever  experienced  in  Philadelphia, 
and  has  chronicled  an  unusual  number  of  exten- 
sive  fires  all  over  the  United  States,  destroying  mil- 
lions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property. 

Philada.,  Third  month  2,  1866,  J.  M.  Ellis. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  not  only  has  the 
month  a  higher  tempt-rature  than  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  as  well  ms  the  average  for  twenty- 
seven  years  past,  but  that  the  same  remark  will  apply 
to  the  wilt  r  temperatures.  The  quantity  of  rain  is, 
also,  in  excess  ;  the  record  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, commencing  with  1825,  shows  nothing  equal 
to  it  in  any  second  month  during  that  period.  The 
winter,  as  usual,  hasembraced  a  great  deal  of  stormy, 
unpleasont  weather  :  has  rejoiced   in,  it  is   said,  the 


There  being  a  manifest  need  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  a  paper  devoted  to  the  culture  and  ad- 
vancement of  children,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  on  the 
first  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  a  Journal  to  be  callad 

THE  children's  FRIEND. 

Its  object  will  be  to  afford  a  medium  through 
which  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  Friends  in 
all  their  beautiful  simplicity  may  be  inculcated  to 
the  rising  generation. 

Liberal  in  feeling,  it  will  combine  the  useful  with 
the  agreeable,  the  amusing  with  the  instructive, 
hence  it  will  contain  Religious  instructions,  iMoral 
stories,  Poetry,  Literary  and  Scientific  information  ; 
each  and  ail  adapted  to  the  comprehensive  powers  of 
children. 

With  this  object  we  ask  for  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  Friends  generally  throughout  the  country, 
trusting  that  through  our  undivided  energies,  "The 
Children's  Friend,"  will  be  an  ever  welcome  visitor 
at  the  fireside. 

The  paper  will  not  be  issued  unless  asufiScient 
number  of  subscribers  is  obtained  to  insure  it  a  suc- 
cef^s. 

The  earlier  the  names  are  forwarded  the  sooner 
will  we  feel  encouraged  to  enter  upon  the  work  in 
earnest. 

Size,  7  by  11  inches.     Sixteen  pages. 

Terms,  $1.50  per  year  in  advance. 

All  who  forward  their  names  prior  to  the  Fifth 
month,  will  remit  the  subscription  on  receipt  of  the 
first  number. 

All  Utters  should  be  addressed  to 

Esther  K.  Smedeey 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 
•— *»^— ■ — . 

ITEMS. 

The  Russo-Amekican  Telegraph. — The  bill  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
detail  a  steam-vessel  from  the  Pacific  squadron  to 
sound  the  opposite  coast,  and  otherwise  to  assist 
the  Russian-American  Telegraph  expedition  to  lay 
the  cable  at  Behring's  Strait,  having  been  signed 
by  the  President,  is  now  a  law.  The  line  lacks  only 
about  twenty- five  hundred  miles  of  being  completed 
— Dearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  continents. 
With  the  assistance  volunteered  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  it  is  likely  to  be  finished  in  a  year. 

Jamaica — In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  13'h 
ult.,  Lord  Cardwell  introduced  a  bill  for  the  future 
government  of  Jamaica.  He  briefly  e.\-i)lained  that 
the  Government  had  thought  fit  to  ratify  the  decision 
which  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  bad  arrived  at, 
abolishing  itself,  and  it  would  be  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  government  similar  to  that  in  Trinidad,  for  a 
period  of  three  )  ears,  and  if  the  experiment  was  suc- 
cessful, then  it  would  be  made  permanent.  If  not, 
some  other  government  would  be  devj.^cd. 

Madame  Dora  d'l.-tria  has  been  admitted  in  place 
of  that  distinguished  traveller,  the  late  Madame  Ida 
Pfeiffer,  totheFrencli  Impeiiiil  Society  of  Geography, 
founded  in  1821   by  Malie  Hrun. 

Congress. — Amongother  bills  and  resolutions  the 
following  were  before  the  Senate.  The  House  con- 
curfent  resolution  declaring  that  no  Serator  or  Rep- 
resentative frhull  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  Coi- 
gress  until  the  National  Legislature  decides  that 
their  State?  are  entitled  to  represeutation,  was  several 
days  under  debate,  and  finally  passed.    A  rc8olution 
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was  offered  and  adopted  'calling  upon  the  President 
to  furnish  to  the  Senate  copies  of  all  papers  designa- 
ting certain  persons  as  Provisional  Governors,  and 
an  occount  of  the  salary  thej'  have  been  allowed  ; 
the  oaths  they  may  have  taken  before  entering  upon 
their  duties;  and  if  they  did  not  take  the  oath  of 
office  prescribed  by  Congress  for  officers  of  the  United 
States,  then  why  they  did  not  take  the  same.  Also, 
copies  of  any  communications  in  his  possession  from 
such  persons  to  any  convention  or  legislative  assem- 
bly in  their  respective  States.  Also,  copies  of  any 
constitution,  articles  or  laws  purporting  to  have  been 
adopted  in  such  States,  so  far  as  the  same  aff'-ct  the 
present  condition  of  such  States  and  the  rights  of 
persons  therein.  A  petition  from  authors  and  pub- 
lishers was  presented,  asking  for  an  international 
copy-right  law  between  this  country  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  was  referred.  Another  petition  was  read 
asking  a  change  in  the  manner  of  voting  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-P  Jent  of  the  United  States,  and 
making  the  elect  "direct  by  the  people,  instead  of 
through  the  medi  of  electors.  The  bill  to  grant 
land  to  aid  in  tht  mstruction  of  a  railroad  from 
Sprfngfield,  Missot  to  the  Pacific  coast,  was  passed. 
The  bill  prohibiti  the  importation  of  neat  cattle, 
as  a  means  of  pro  otion  against  the  introduction  of 
the  cattle  plague,  was  passed,  and  awaits  the  Presi- 
dential approval  to  become  a  law. 

House. — A  bill  to  continue  in  force  and  amend  the 
present  act  establishing  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was 
presented  and  referred.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  relieving  auctioneers  from  taxes  on  sales  of 
property  under  judgment.  The  same  committe  were 
also  directed  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  paper.  The  Senate  bill  for  the 
protection  of  persons  in  their  civil  rights  was  reported 
with  several  amendments.  It  declares  all  persons, 
without;  distinction  of  color, born  in  the  United  States, 
are  citizens.  After  some  time  spent  in  debnte  it  was 
postponed  until  the  8th  in?t.  A  petition  was  pre 
sented  from  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  setting  forth  the 
deplorable  state  of  things  existing  there,  asking  that 
the  national  troops  be  not  withdrawn,  and  protesting 
against  the  organization  of  the  militia.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction. 

The  Freedmen. — Superintendent  Eberhart  reports 
from  Georgia  that  the  recent  returns  show  that  there 
are  throughout  the  State  62  freedmen's  schools,  89 
teachers,  (J, 569  pupils — an  increase  in  one  month  of 
5  schools,  22  teachers,  and  2,218  pnpils.  In  the  First 
month,  the  freed-people  contributed  $538  to  the  sup 
port  of  their  schools,  and  in  the  city  of  Augusta  over 
$2,000  during  the  past  six  months  for  their  suffering 
brethren.  Gen.  C.  B.  Fisk,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  for  Tennessee,  reports  tbat  in  education, 
industry,  jusli^e  and  good  order  there  is  a  steady  ad- 
vancement. The  superintendents,  chosen,  generally 
from  citizens,  have  earnestly  and  successfully  labored 
to  place  the  freedmen  in  good  homes  at  fair  wages, 
or  for  a  share  of  the  crops  raised.  But  few  depend- 
ents upon  the  Government  charity  are  now  in  the 
State. "  In  Twelfth  month,  only  $620.28  were  expended 
in  subsistence  to  the  poor. 

Organizations  among  the  freedmen  themselves,  for 
the  relief  of  their  own  poor,  have  reudtred  valuable 
service.  The  Nashville  Provident  Association,  a  so- 
ciety conducted  by  the  colo'ed  people  of  that  city, 
hag  its  coil  and  wood  depot?,  soup-houses,  phy- 
sicians, &c.  Thifi  society  relievas  the  suffering  poor 
without  distinction  of  color,  and  dally  reports  ex- 
hibit that  a  greater  number  of  white  than  of  colored 
persons  are  its  beneficiaries.  Many  widows  and 
orphms,  whose  hasbands  and  fathers  fell  fighting  to  I 


perpetuate   slavery,   have    been   fed    and    warmed 
through  the  kindly  offices  of  this  association. 
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610 Emmor  CoMi.r,  No.  131  North  7th  St.,  Phila. 

WAiNTED — A  situation,  by  a  Female  Teacher,  qualified  to 
instruct  in  the  usual  English  branches,  having  several 
years'  experience.  Friends'  School  preferred.  Good  recommend- 
ations if  required.    Address  or  apply  to 

Emmor  Comlt, 
310xt  pmfnSlO.  131  N.  Seventh  St. 
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1805,  and  continue  in  session  twenty-eight  weeks. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM  CLARKSON's    "  PORTRAITURE 
OF    QUAKERISM.'' 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  Quaker  dis- 
courses have  generally  less  in  them,  and  are 
occasionally  less  connected  or  more  confused 
than  those  of  others. 

It  must  be  obvious,  when  we  consider  that 
the  Quaker  ministers  are  often  persons  of  but 
little  erudition,  and  that  their  principles  forbid 
them  to  premeditate  on  these  occasions,  that  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  find  the  same  logical  divi- 
sion of  the  subject,  or  the  same  logical  provings 
of  given  points,  as  in  the  sermons  of  those  who 
spend  hours,  or  even  days  together,  in  compos- 
ing them. 

With  respect  to  the  apparent  barrenness,  or 
the  little  matter  sometimes  discoverable  in  their 
sermons,  they  would  reply,  that  God  has  not 
given  to  every  man  a  similar  or  equal  gift.  To 
some  he  has  given  largely;  to  others  in  a  less 
degree.  Upon  some  he  has  bestowed  gifts,  that 
may  edify  the  learned  ;  upon  others  such  as  may 
edify  the  illiterate.  Men  are  not  to  limit  his 
spirit  by  their  own  notions  of  qualifications. 
Like  the  wind,  it  bloweth  not  only  where  it 
listeth,  buf  as  it  listeth.  Thus  preaching,  which 
may  appear  to  a  scholar  as  below  the  ordinary 
standard,  may  be  more  edifying  to  the  simple- 
hearted  than  a  discourse  better  delivered,  or  more 
eruditely  expressed.  Thus  again,  preaching, 
which  may  be  made  up  of  high-sounding  words, 
and  of  a  mechanical    manner  and   an  affected 
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tone,  and  which  may,  on  these  accounts,  please 
the  man  of  learning  and  taste,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  dross  by  a  man  of  moderate  abilities  or 
acquirements.  And  thus  it  has  happened,  that 
many  have  left  the  orators  of  the  world  and 
joined  the  Quaker  Society,  on  account  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  discourses  which  they  have 
heard  among  them. 

With  respect  to  Quaker  sermons  being  some- 
times less  connected  or  more  confused  than 
those  of  others,  they  would  admit  that  this 
might  apparently  happen  ;  and  they  would  ex- 
plain it  in  the  following  manner.  Their  min- 
isters, they  would  say,  when  they  sit  among  the 
congregation,  are  often  given  to  feel  and  discern 
the  spiritual  states  of  individuals  then  present, 
and  sometimes  to  believe  it  necessary  to  de- 
scribc'Such  states,  and  to  add  such  advice  as 
these  may  seem  to  require.  Now  these  states 
being  frequently  different  from  each  other,  the 
description  of  them,  in  consequence  of  an  ab- 
rupt transition  from  one  to  the  other,  may  some- 
times occasion  an  apparent  inconsistency  in 
their  discourses  on  such  occasions.  The  Qua- 
kers, however,  consider  all  such  discourses, 
or  those  in  which  states  are  described,  as 
among  the  most  efScaciuus  and  u.^eful  of  those 
delivered. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  Qua- 
ker sermons,  there  are  circumstinces  worthy  of 
notice  with  respect  to  the  Quaker  preachers. 
In  the  first  place,  they  always  deliver  their  dis- 
courses with   great  seriousness.     They  are  also 
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singularly  bold  and  honest,  when  they  feel  it 
to  be  their  duty,  in  the  censure  of  the  vices  of 
individuals,  whatever  may  be  the  riches  they 
enjoy.  They  are  reported  also,  from  unques- 
tionable authority,  to  have  extraordinary  fekill 
in  discerning  the  internal  condition  of  those 
who  attend  their  niinisfry,  so  that  many,  feeling 
the  advice  to  be  addressed  to  themselves,  have 
resolved  upon  their  amendment  in  the  several 
cases  to  which  their  preaching  seemed  to  have 
been  applied. 

As  1  am  speaking  of  the  subject  of  ministers, 
I  will  answer  one  or  two  questions,  which  I 
have  often  heard  asked  concerning  it. 

The  first  of  these  is,  do  the  Quakers  believe 
that  their  ministers  are  uniformly  moved,  when 
they  preach,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 

I  answer — the  Quakers  believe  they  may  be 
80  moved,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  so  moved. 
They  believe  also  that  they  are  often  so  moved. 
But  they  believe  again,  that  escept  their  minis- 
ters are  peculiarly  cautious,  and  keep  particu- 
larly on  their  watch,  they  may  mistake  their  own 
imaginations  for  the  agency  of  this  spirit. 
And  upon  this  latter  belief  it  is,  in  part,  that 
the  office  of  elders  is  founded,  as  before  de- 
scribed. 

The  second  is,  as  there  are  no  defined  boun- 
daries between  the  reason  of  man  and  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  how  do  the  Quakers  know  that 
they  are  favored  at  any  particular  time,  either 
when  they  preach  or  when  they  do  not  preach, 
with  the  visitation  of  this  spirit,  or  that  it  is,  at 
any  particular  time,  resident  within  them  ? 

Richard  Claridge,  a  learned  and  pious  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  who  gave  up  his  benefices,  and  joined 
the  society  of  the  Quakers,  has  said  a  few  words 
in  his  Tractatus  Hierographicus,  upon  this 
subject,  a  part  of  which  I  shall  transcribe  as  an 
answer  to  this  latter  question. 

"  Men,"  says  he,  "  may  certainly  know,  that 
they  do  believe  on  the  Son  of  God,  with  that 
faith  that  is  unfeigned,  and  by  which  the  heart 
is  purified  :  for  this  faith  is  evidential  and  as- 
suring, and  consequently  the  knowledge  of  it 
is  certain.  Now  they,  who  certainly  kno^^that 
they  have  this  knowledge,  may  be  certain  also 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  them ;  for 
'  he  that  believeth  on  the  ^Son  of  God,  hath 
the  toitness  in  himself ;'  and  this  witness  is  the 
spirit  J  for  it  is  'the  spirit  ti  at  beareth  wit- 
nes,'  of  whose  testimony  they  may  be  as  cer- 
tain, as  of  that  faith  the  spirit  beareth  witness 
to." 

Again — "  They  may  certainly  know  that 
they  love  the  Lord  above  all,  and  their  neigh- 
bor as  themselves.  For  the  command  implies 
not  only  a  possibility  of  knowing  it  in  general, 
but  also  of  such  a  knowledge  as  respects  their 
own  immediate  concernment  therein,  and  perso- 
nal benefit  arising  froai   a  sense  of  their  con- 


formity and  obedience  thereunto.  And  seeing 
they  may  certainly  know  this,  they  may  also  as 
certainly  know  that  the  spirit  of  Chri,>t  dwelleth 
in  them  ;  for  '  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwell- 
eth in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.' 
And  'if  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in 
us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us.'  In  the 
same  manner  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  many 
other  marks  from  text  of  Scripture,  by  which 
he  conceives  this  question  may  be  determined." 
I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  on  the  subject 
of  the  Quaker  preaching,  by  an  extract  from 
Francis  Lambert  of  Avignon,  whose  book  was 
published  in  the  year  1516,  long  before  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Quakers  took  its  rise  in  the  world. 
"Beware,"  says  he,  "that  thou  determine  not  pre- 
cisely to  speak  what  before  thou  hast  meditated, 
what  soever  it  be ;  for  though  it  be  lawful  to 
determine  the  text  which  thou  art  to  expound, 
yet  not  at  all  the  interpretation ;  lest,  if  thou  doesfe 
so,  thou  takest  from  the  Holy  Spirit  that  which 
is  his,  namely,  to  direct  thy  speech  that  thou 
mayest  preach  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  void  of 
all  learning,  meditation,  and  experience  ;  and 
as  if  thou  hadst  studied  nothing  at  all,  commit- 
ting thy  heart,  thy  tongue,  and  thyself,  wholly 
unto  his  spirit;  and  trusting  nothing  to  thy 
former  studying  or  meditation,  but  saying  to 
thyself  in  great  confidence  of  the  divine  promise, 
the  Lord  will  give  a  word  with  much  power 
unto  those  that  preach  the  Gospel." 

(To  be  continued.) 
■  «»>  ■ 

THE   TRUE   CHRISTIAN    LIFE. 

Little  words,  not  eloquent  speeches  or  ser- 
mons ;  little  deeds,  not  miracles  nor  battles, 
nor  one  great  act  or  mighty  martyrdom, 
make  up  the  true  Christian  life.  The  little 
constant  sunbeam,  not  the  lightning;  the  waters 
of  Siloah,  "  that  go  softly"  in  their  meek  mis- 
sion of  refreshment,  not  "the  waters  of  the  river 
great  and  mighty,"  rushing  down  in  torrent 
noise  and  force,  are  the  true  symbols  of  a  holy 
life.  The  avoidance  of  little  evils,  little  sins,  lit- 
tle inconsistencies,  little  weaknesses,  little  follies, 
little  indiscretions  and  imprudencefi,  little  in- 
dulgences of  self  and  of  the  flesh,  little  acts  of 
indolence  or  indecision,  or  slovenliness  or  covr- 
ardice,  little  equivocations  or  aberrations  from 
high  integrity,  little  touches  of  shabbincss  or 
meanness,  little  bits  of  covetousness  and  pen- 
uriousne.-s,  little  exhibitions  of  worldlioess  and 
gaiety,  little  indiiferences  to  the  feelings  or 
wishes  of  others,  little  outbreaks  of  temper  and 
crossness  or  selfishness  or  vanity;  the  avoid- 
ance of  such  little  things  as  these  goes  far  to 
make  up  at  least  the  negative  beauty  of  a  holy 
life.  And  then,  attention  to  the  little  duties 
of  the  day  and  hour,  in  public  transactions,  or 
private  dealings,  or  family  arrangements;  to 
the  little  words  and  tones;  little  benevolences, 
or  forbearances,  or  tendernesses  ;  little  self-de- 
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niala,  self  restraints,  and  self-forgetfulness ; 
little  plans  of  quiet  kindness  and  thoughtful 
consideration  for  others;  punctuality  and 
method,  and  true  aim,  in  the  ordering  of  each 
day — these  are  the  active  developments  of  a 
holy  life,  the  rich  and  divine  mosaics  of  which 
it  is  composed.  What  makes  yon  green  hill  so 
beautiful  ?  Not  the  outstanding  peak  or  stately 
elm,  but  the  bright  sward  which  clothes  its 
slopes,  composed  of  innumerable  blades  of  grass. 
It  is  of  small  things  that  a  great  life  is  made 
up;  and  he  who  will  acknowledge  no  life  as 
great  save  that  which  is  built  up  of  great  things, 
will  find  little  in  Bible  characters  to  admire. 
— Bonar. 


From  "Reason  in  Religion." 
THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

BY  FEEDERIC  HENRY  HEDGE. 

The  New  Testament  speaks  of  "  the  Spirit" 
very  much  as  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of 
Jehovah  or  "  the  Lord."  When  the  Old  Testa- 
ment says,  "  The  Lord  spoke,"  or  "  The  word 
of  the  Lord  came,"  to  this  or  that  prophet,  the 
New  Testament  substitutes  Spirit, — "Jesus  was 
led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,"  "  The 
Spirit  said  to  Philip,"  "  The  Spirit  said  to 
Peter,"  &c.,  &c.  The  same  thing  is  meant  in 
both  cases,  but  the  different  phraseology  makes 
a  difi'erence  between  the  two  dispensations.  The 
same  fact,  the  same  .power,  is  differently  con- 
ceived. In  one  case  it  is  formal,  concrete, — an 
individual.  In  the  other  it  is  liberal,  diffusive, 
— an  influence.  When  the  Jew  thought  of  his 
Jehovah,  it  was  somewhat  as  the  Gentile  thought 
of  his  Jove.  He  thought  of  him  as  a  powerful 
individual,  as  a  wise  and  strong  man.  When 
the  evangelists  thpught  of  the  Spirit,  they 
thought  of  it  as  a  breath,  a  vision,  a  whisper  in 
the  heart;  a  subtile  influence  informing  the 
mind,  inspiring  the  will,  dirscting  the  life. 

The  personification  of  the  Spirit  in  the  New 
Testament  is  merely  rhetorical ;  but  the  church, 
not  satisfied  with  a  figure  of  speech,  converted 
the  rhetoric  into  dogma.  They  constituted  the 
Spirit  a  distinct  person  in  the  Godhead.  No 
harm  in  this,  if  by  "  person  "  is  meant  nothing 
more  than  a  manifestation.  But  with  many 
the  idea  of  persons  hardens  into  that  of  inde- 
pendent individuality.  The  Spirit  is  conceived 
as  a  being,  distinct  from  the  Father,  instead  of 
a  character  of  or  in  God  the  Father.  This  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  doctrine,  as  defined  by 
the  councils  of  the  Church.  It  conflicts  with 
the  accompanying  doctrine  of  the  "  procession," 
as  it  is  called,  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  Spirit 
is  said  to  proceed  from  God.  And  this  proces- 
sion was  not  once  for  all,  but  still  continues.  It 
is  not  a  past  transaction,  a  fact  accomplished, 
but  a  present  and  constant  process.  The  lan- 
guage is  not  '<  proceeded,"  but  "  proceeds." 
The  question  arose  in  the  ages  which  developed 


this  doctrine,  whether  the  Spirit  proceeds 
directly  and  solely  from  God,  or  from  God 
through  Christ.  The  Greek  church  taught, 
and  still  teaches,  that  the  Spirit  is  wholly  and 
only  from  the  Father.  The  Latin  or  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  maintained,  and  still  maintains, 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  And  the  Latin  church  is  right :  the 
interior  meaning  of  that  doctrine  is  that  the 
spiritual  creation,  like  the  material,  is  based  on 
intelligence.  There  can  be  no  holiness  without 
insight. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  that  particular  agency  of 
God,  direct  or  indirect,  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  man- 
kind. It  is  God  acting  in  this  particlar  way 
as  distinguished  from  God  in  nature. 

Self-manifestation — the  revelation  of  himself 
in  rational  minds — must  be  supposed  to  be  the 
end  of  all  God's  doing.  The  visible  universe  is 
one  revelation, — intelligible  only  when  viewed 
as  such.  "  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge."  Nature 
reflects  to  intelligent  minds  the  divine  wisdom 
and  love.  But  nature  could  never  convey  the 
most  distant  idea  of  moral  good.  The  truth 
which  we  attempt  to  express,  when  we  say  that 
God  is  just,  that  God  is  holy;  the  fact  of  a 
moral  law,  duty,  conscience,  accountablencss, — 
these  have  no  prototype  or  symbol  in  nature. 
This  is  something  of  which  nature  is  uncon- 
scious. The  animal  world  exhibits  something  of 
instinctive  love,  something  of  blind  attachment, 
but  nothing  like  justice,  holiness.  This  is  "  the 
way  which  no  fowl  knoweth,"  which  "  the  vul- 
ture's eye  hath  not  seen,"  and  which  f^  the  lion's 
whelps  have  not  trodden."  "  The  abyss  saith, 
It  is  not  in  me ;  and  the  sea  saith.  It  is  not  with 
me."  We  should  know  God  only  as  mighty, 
wise,  and  beneficent,  never  as  holy  and  just, 
were  there  not  another  creation  and  revelation 
co-parallel  with  the  material, — the  moral  crea- 
tion, the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  God  is 
revealed  as  moral  law,  and  as  moral  and  Spiritual 
good. 

The  element  and  medium  of  this  moral  crea- 
tion is  the  moral  nature  which  always  accom- 
panies conscious  intelligence,  here  and  wher- 
ever conscious  intelligence  is  found.  Its  ma- 
terials are  rational  souls.  Of  these  "  living 
stones,"  the  divine  Architect,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
compiles  the  Spiritual  fabric  which  all  good 
men  are  helping  to  build,  and  whose  completion 
will  be  the  consurumatiou  and  the  crown  of  time. 
The  Christian  Church,  in  the  vision  of  the 
apostles,  was  identified  with  that  fabric,"  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone;  in  whom 
all  the  building,  fitly  framed  together,  groweth 
unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord."  The  Chris- 
tian Church  in  their  theory  is  not  only  the  pro- 
duct, but  the  earthly  representative  and  em- 
bodiment of  the   Holy  Spirit.     At  once,  both 
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agent  and  object,  creator  and  creature,  it  sends 
forth  the  influences  which  convert  the  world, 
and  grows  and  reproduces  itself  by  the  influ- 
ences it  sends  forth. 

If  now,  from  the  theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  turn  to  its  practical,  human  side,  we  find 
in  its  action  on  human  individuals  a  twofold  in- 
fluence. The  Spirit  acts  on  the  reason  and  on 
the  will.  It  inspires  the  knowledge  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truths,  and  it  quickens  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life.  We  are  influenced  by  it  in 
our  perceptions  and  in  our  practice. 

First,  our  perceptions, — the  knowledge  of 
moral  and  spiritual  ^uth.  All  knowledge  par- 
takes more  or  less  of  inspiration.  Our  mental 
faculties  are  not  the  sources  of  truth.  In  and 
of  themselves,  they  see  nothing  and  know 
nothing.  They  are  but  organs, — secondary 
agents.  As  the  soundest  eye  conveys  no  image 
to  the  mind,  until  the  light  from  without  has 
touched  its  nerve,  so  the  keenest  intellect  can 
never  comprehend  the  simplest  truth,  until 
moved  to  action  by  some  impulse  from  abroad. 
Not  that  any  knowledge,  strictly  speaking,  is 
imparted.  We  acquire  nothing  by  passive  re- 
ception alone.  AH  truth  is  the  product  of  our 
own  minds.  But  the  mind  can  produce  only 
as  it  is  quickened  from  abroad.  If  this  is  true 
in  respect  to  secular  knowledge,  how  much 
more  in  respect  to  spiritual.  If  the  truths 
which  relate  to  the  kingdoms  of  nature  come  by 
inspiration,  how  much  more  the  truths  which 
relate  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !  Why  was  it 
that  all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  failed  to  pene- 
trate those  mysteries  which  are  now  familiar  to 
the  dullest  minds  ?  Why  is  it  that  many  an 
uneducated  Christian  possesses  on  tbcse  subject 
a  depth  of  insight  which  puts  to  shame  the  wis- 
dom of  the  world  ?  Why,  but  that  the  truths 
of  this  order  are  apprehended  by  some  other 
faculty  than  the  sensuous  understanding.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  teacher  here.  And  the  fact 
illustrates  the  equalizing  power  of  the  Spirit, 
which  not  only  overrules  the  factitious  distinc- 
tions of  social  rank,  but  sets  at  naught  those  in- 
tellectual disparities  which  separate  more  wide- 
ly between  man  and  man.  More  than  any 
scheme  of  human  polity,  it  levels  society  by 
raising  the  lowest  to  an  equality  with  the  high- 
est in  that  which  in  all  is  highest  and  best.  It 
preaches  its  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  so  main- 
tains the  equal  rights  of  the  mind,  without 
which  all  other  equality  is  futile  and  vain. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  communication  of  truth  ?  It 
is  the  agency  of  the  sun  in  the  natural  world. 
The  spirit  is  to  the  mind  what  light  is  to  the 
eye.  Its  office  is  not  to  impart  truth,  but  to 
show  it.  To  those  who  seek  the  truth  in  sin- 
cerity, the  aid  of  the  spirit  will  not  be  wanting. 
Let  the  e^e  be  open,  the  heart  free,  and  the 
understanding  will  be  full  of  light.     Doubt  and 


unbelief  will  vanish  away;  the  spirit  will  guide 
into  all  truth. 

(To  te  continued.) 


SCRAPS  FROM  *'  FELLS  OF    SWARTKMOOR 
HALL." 

The  following  letter  will  not  be  devoid  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  desire  to  trace  the  early  de- 
velopments of  the  women  Friends'  meetings  for 
Discipline,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Society.  Of  the  abode  of  the  writer  I  only 
know  that  when  William  Edmundson  was  hold- 
ing meetings  from  place  to  place  in  the  north  of 
England,  he  speaks  of  being  at  Margaret  Faw- 
cett's  at  Elkstone,  and  next  day  had  a  meeting 
at  Pardshaw  Cragg  ;  hence  we  conclude  she  be- 
longed to  Cumberland,  or  a  place  adjacent : — 

Margaret  Fawcett  to  Margaret  Fox. 

"  The  5th  day  of  the  8th  mo.  [October],  1677. 
"  Dear  Margaret, — In  the  weighty  truth, 
which  the  Lord  hath  placed  a  measure  of  in  me, 
do  I  salute  thee,  with  all  thy  dear  and  tender 
children ;  for  my  love  is  truly  to  you  all,  and 
my  soul  delights  in  your  prosperity,  as  I  believe 
you  do  in  mine;  for,  dear  Margaret,  thou  hath 
been  as  a  mother  to  many  children,  and  I  with 
many  more  have  received  strength  and  nouri.sh- 
meut  from  thee. 

"And,  dear  M.,  that  which  chiefly  occasion- 
eth  me  at  this  time  to  write  unto  thee,  is  to  give 
thee  to  understand  something  of  our  proceed- 
ings in  our  women's  meetings,  conctrning  the 
book  that  was  given  forth  from  your  quarterly 
meeting  at  Copley. 

"  Our  women's  meeting  was  the  next  Third- 
day  after,  where  our  dfar  friend  and  bruther, 
Jo.  Banckes,  did  much  assist  us  in  our  proceed- 
ings ;  he  read  the  book,  and  Friends  were  very 
Well  satisfied  with  it,  and  the  Lord's  power  and 
presence  was  mu-h  with  us  and  among  us;  and 
we  gave  notice  that  day  that  Friends  should 
bring  in  their  testimonies  about  tithes  the  next 
women's  meeting,  which  accordingly  was  done, 
and  J.  B.  took  their  testimonies,  one  by  one, 
from  their  own  mouth :  which  I  believe  was 
given  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  where  any  was 
wanting,  they  brought  them  to  the  next  women's 
meeting  or  before,  and  all  or  the  most  part  be- 
longing to  our  women's  meeting  are  found  clear 
in  their  testimonies,  which  are  already  gathered 
up  and  recorded  in  a  book  we  have  provided  for 
that  purpose. 

**  And  further  this  is  to  let  thee  understand 
that  we  had  the  book  to  our  quarterly  meeting, 
where  we  did  intend  it  should  be  rend,  and  Jo. 
Steel  and  I  did  acquaint  Friends  nf  it  before 
the  meeting,  but  some  Friends  in  the  ministry 
being  there,  took  up  the  time,  so  that  it  could 
not  conveniently  be  read  that  day,  which  was 
no  small  grief  to  my  spirit.  (J.  B.  was  then  in 
Westmoreland.)  After  the  meeting  I  could  do 
no  less  than  speak  of  it,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
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oest  womea's  meeting,  and  desired  them  to  copy 
it  over  and  send  it  through  the  county,  that  so 
the  service  whereupon  it  goeth  forth  may  be 
performed. 

"  And,  dear  heart,  there  is  one  thing  more  in 
my  mind  to  signify  to  thee,  which  is  concern- 
ing the  disbursements  of  our  collections,  and 
setting  of  it  down  in  writing;  it  is  not  at  all 
agreeable  with  my  spirit,  neither  with  several 
more  good  Friends  belonging  to  our  meeting, 
for  we  are  satisfied,  that  many  honest  Friends 
that  may  stand  in  need,  will  rather  suffer  much 
than  take  anything  of  us,  if  it  must  be  made  so 
public  as  to  stand  upon  record.  Dear  M.,  I 
could  do  no  less  than  give  thee  my  judgment  in 
this  matter,  hoping  thou  wilt  bear  with  me  as 
one  who  with  thee  would  have  all  things  well. 
No  more,  but  my  true  love  unto  thee  and  all 
thine.  Thy  nearly  related  friend  and  sister, 
"  Margaret  Fawcett. 

(P.  S.)  "The  number  of  Friends  belonging 
to  our  women's  meetings  that  have  given  in 
their  testimonies  concerning  tithes  are  109." 

It  was  about  the  time  when  the  above  letter 

was  written,  that  some  diversity  of  opinion  and 

practice    existing    among     Friends    respecting 

tithe,  the  yearly  meeting  put  forth  a  document, 

before  alluded  to,  requesting  that  all  members 

who  held  opinions  on   the  subject  would  state 

them  in   writing   to  their  respective   monthly 

meetings,  and  have  them  recorded.     These  are 

the  iestimonies  mentioned  by  Margaret  Fawcett. 
»  <•>—>- 

ETERNITY  OP  GOOD  AND  EVIL  INFLUENCE. 

We  can  form  no  competent  ideas,  at  present, 
of  the  effects  of  good  any  more  than  of  evil.  What 
we  do   of  either  is  merely   the    kindling  of  a 
fire;  how  far  it  may  burn  we  cannot  tell;  and, 
generally    speaking,  our    minds  are    but  little 
occupied  about  it.     Who  can  calculate  the  ef- 
fects of  a  modest  testimony  borne  to  truth;  of 
an  importunate  prayer  for  its  success  ;  of  a  dis- 
interested act  of  self-denial ;  of  a  willing  con- 
tribution ;  of  a  seasonable  reproof ;  of  a  whole- 
some counsel;  of  even  a  sigh  of  pity  or  tear 
of  sympathy?    Each  or  any  of  these  exercises 
may  be  the  means,  in  the  Lord's  hand,  of  pro- 
ducing that  in  the  hosoms  of  individuals  which 
may  be  communicated  to  their  connexions,  and 
from  them  to  theirs,  to  the  end  of  time.    When 
results  so  enduring  hang  upon  human  agency, 
how  immensely  important  is  seen    to    be    the 
sphere  of  each  man's  influence  !     He  is,  each 
day  of  life,  forming  the  eternity  of  others  as  well 
as  his  own.     The.  tablet  on  which  he  is  con- 
tinually   making    inscriptions  never   decays. — 
Whether  he  does  good  or  evil,  it  goes  beyond 
him,  lives,  and,  it  may  be,  accumulates  for  ever. 
The  earthly  memory  of  the  wicked  may  perish, 
but  never  his  moral  influence.     That  goes  be- 
fore him  to  the  judgment,  and  draws  after  it 
through  all  the  cycles  of  his  future  being.  "  He 


that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever," 
not  more  in  existence  than  in  influence.  Truly, 
in  every  hour  and  act  of  life  we  are  making  up 
the  sum  of  our  own  and  of  others'  eternity. — 
Andrew  Fuller. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  "Thoughts  on  Books  and 
Reading"  were  published  in  Birmingham, 
England,  a  number  of  years  ago,  by  Joseph 
Bevan  Braithwaite,  and  were  printed  in  the 
form    of  a  tract  for  circulation  among  Friends. 

S.  B.  F. 
He  who  duly  reflects  upon  the  exquisite 
delicacy  and  susceptibility  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  vast  capacity  either  for  good  or  evil,  will 
not  easily  overrate  the  importance  of  its  right 
culture,  and  of  having  the  influences  which  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  of  a  pure  and  healthful 
character.  Among  the  influences  affectinc  it. 
few  are  more  powerful  or  constant  than  books; 
The  choice  and  character  of  our  reading  may, 
therefore,  profitably  form  a  frequent  subject  for 
reflection. 

Some  persons  are  anxious  to  be  thought  great 
readers  ;  but  it  is  well  for  such  to  remember, 
that  it  is  not  what  we  read,  but  what  we  digest, 
that  nourishes  the  mind.  "It  matters  n6t," 
says  an  old  writer,  "how  many  books  thou  hast, 
but  how  good  :  multitude  of  books  do  rather 
burden  than  instruct,  and  it  is  far  better 
thoroughly  to  acquaint  thyself  with  a  few 
authors,  than  to  wander  through  many." 

The  mind  requires  nourishing  food.  Trifling 
reading  enfeebles  it.     Lord  Bacon  wisely  says, 
"  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  be- 
lieve and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse,  but  to  loeigli  and  consider."     This  is 
undoubtedly  the  great  secret  of  what  we  read. 
If  books  were  more  commonly  judged  by  their 
real  weight,  how  many  popular  works  would  at 
once  shrink  into  insignificance  ?     It  is  melan- 
choly to  think  of  the  millions  of  immortal  minds 
that  accustom  themselves  to  reading,   which, 
when  weighed  in  the  balance,  is  found  to  contain 
little  else  than   the  lightness  of  vanity.     How 
many  that  might  have  attained   the  stature  of 
full  grown  men,  have  thus  become   enervated, 
dwarfish,  deformed  or  crippled.     With  desires 
formed  for  the  highest  enjoyments  and  under- 
standings capable  of  the  noblest  improvement, 
the  reading  of  trifling  and    pernicious  book?, 
the  habit  of  mental  association  with  low,  mean, 
and  unworthy  thoughts,  has  prostrated  the  ener- 
gies of  thousands,   and    debased    them    below 
themselves. 

As  an  intimate  friend  has  sometimes  been 
styled  a  second  self,  so  our  ffivorite  books  may 
be  justly  called  the  mirror  of  our  minds.  It  may 
be  well  for  us  to  look  at  ourselves  in  this  glass. 
We  fear  that  some  would  be  ashamed  of  their 
own  reflected  image.    The  vast  accumulation  of 
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triflin.s;  publications  of  late  years,  makes  it 
needful  to  be  especially  on  our  guard  against 
them.  The  plain  truth  is,  we  have  no  time  for 
such  reading  ;  and  we  must  be  bold  enough  to 
say  so,  and  act  accordingly.  Let  none  of  our 
young  friends  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  they 
have  never  read  much  which  the  world  loudly 
applauds.  Let  them  beware  of  being  led  astray 
by  a  vain  Sesire  to  keep  pace  with  the  literature 
of  the  age.  Let  them  not  imagine  that  any 
reading  is  necessary  to  their  character  or  stand- 
ing in  general  society,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  Christian  purity  of  taste  or  feeling. 
Some  of  them  have  very  little  time  for  reading 
of  any  kind ;  such  ought  to  be  especially  care- 
ful that  the  little  which  is  granted  them  be 
_^duly  improved.  Let  not  the  precious  moments 
be  squandered  upon  trifles.  Lay  out  the  little 
that  you  have  to  spend  upon  the  best  invest- 
ments. Remember  that  that  which  costs  noth- 
ing is  not  worth  buying.  The  book  that  can  be 
read  without  thinking,  will  be  read  without  im- 
provement. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  hard  and  uncharitable 
thus  summarily  to  dismiss  the  crowd  of  inferior 
authors.  All  that  is  asked  is,  that  they  should 
be  treated  according  to  their  merits.  No  one 
ought  surely  to  think  it  unreasonable  that  the 
best  and  worthiest  should  be  first  entertained. 
And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  he  who 
takes  the  pains  to  read  and  digest  the  good  books 
first,  will  not  only  be  amply  rewarded,  but  will 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  any  others. 
"  A  good  book,"  says  Milton,  in  characteristic 
language.  "  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life."  And  when  all  may  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  communion  with  such  spirits, — 
inteltectual  companionship  with  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  all  ages, — is  it  not  surprising  that 
any  should  seem  to  prefer  mean  and  low-lived 
acquaintances  ?  Here  are  those  whose  charac- 
ters are  well  known,  who  have  stood  the  severest 
test,  who  come  recommended  to  us  by  the  best 
judges,  who  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
our  esteem  and  confidence ;  they  invite  us  to 
partake  of  their  most  precious  gifts,  and,  as  it 
were,  court  our  society  and  friendship ;  and 
shall  we  be  so  unwise  as  to  reject  their  favors, 
and  rather  choose  associates  that  will  degrade 
instead  of  ennobling  us,  who  intrude  upon  us 
without  suitable  recommendations,  and  leave  us 
unimproved,  or,  it  may  be,  disgraced  and  pol- 
luted, by  their  idle,  worldly,  or  sensual  conver- 
sation ? 

But  in  making  choice  of  our  favorites,  we 
should  beware  of  being  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
of  genius.  It  is  not  the  possession,  but  the 
employment  of  talent,  that  gives  real  worth  to 
the  character ;  and  they  who  have  perverted 
their  gifts  and  opportunities,  however  abundant, 
are  surely  more   worthy  of  our  just  aversion, 


than  of  being  treated  as  familiars  and  friends. 

The  man  who  employs  wealth  not  his  own, 
for  his  own  purposes  and  enjoyments,  who 
openly  sets  at  naught  the  most  express  declara- 
tions of  trust,  is  accounted  a  disgrace  to  society. 
And  shall  they  be  thought  worthy  of  our  con- 
fidence and  regard,  who,  having  received  all 
their  boasted  knowledge,  illuminations  and  wis- 
dom from  "  the  Father-of  Light,"  have  indeed 
magnified  themselves  in  them,  but  Him  they 
have  not  glorified  ? 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  accustom 
our  intellectual  appetite  to  wholesome  food,  and, 
in  so  doing,  we  shall  quickly  lose  our  relish  for 
any  other.  The  more  our  hearts  are  seasoned 
with  divine  grace,  the  less  pleasure  shall  we 
have  in  the  writings  of  men,  whose  talents, 
however  great  or  brilliant,  have  not  been  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  Him  who  gave  them. 
The  true  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  know  the 
unspeakable  privilege  of  an  abiding  in  Him; 
they  have  tasted  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  His 
heavenly  presence,  and  can  no  longer  delight  in 
such  unholy  fellowship.  Their  joys  spring 
from  the  pure  fountains  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
consolation,  and  they  rather  loathe  than  long  for 
the  polluted  streams.  They  feel  how  much  is 
implied  in  the  solemn  injunction,  "  Glrieve  not 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed 
to  the  day  of  redemptioji ;"  and  are  often  re- 
minded, while  yet  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon 
earth,  "  that  that  which  is  highly  esteemed 
among  men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God." 

To  the  studious  it  may  be  said,  accustom  your- 
selves to  habits  of  careful  reading.  Do  not  be 
satisfied  with  assertions  second-hand.  The  old 
rule  is  a  good  one:  "Truth  is  the  purest  at 
the  fountain  head."  Do  not  dip  into  too  many 
books.  It  is  true  economy  to  confine  ourse'ves 
to  the  best.  The  really  good  books  contain  all 
the  necessary  information,  which  is  only  feebly 
and  inadequately  repeated  in  others.  Then, 
again,  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  do  not  grasp  at 
too  many,  but  rather  confine  yourselves  to  those 
within  reach,  which  more  immediately  concern 
you,  and  of  which  you  are  capable.  If  your 
tastes  are  ^ot  decided,  prefer  subjects  which 
are  important  and  useful,  before  those  which 
are  less  so.  Study  not  from  motives  of  vanity 
or  the  love  of  display.  Ever  bear  in  mind 
the  apostolic  injunction,  to  avoid  "  foolish  and 
unlearned  questions,"  which  are,  indeed,"  un- 
profitable and  vain."  Not  that  indolence  is  to 
be  indulged  in  or  recommended  ;  but  that  our 
time  and  talents,  which  are  given  to  us  as  a 
precious  tr«st,  shall  be  diligently  appropriated 
to  the  worthiest  uses. 

If  we  duly  consider  the  uncertainty  and 
shortness  of  life,  we  shall  think  it  needful  to 
put  a  check  upon  many  curious  and  difficult  in- 
quiries which  naturally  agitate  our  minds,  and 
be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things,  be- 
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cause  we  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
here  upon  earth  adequately  to  search  them  out. 
And  if  our  first  and  greatest  concern  be,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  "  to  give  diligence  to  make  our 
calling  and  election  sure,"  we  shall  not  be  idle. 
Our  talents  will  find  abundant  occupation  in  the 
plain  path  of  practical  holiness.  And  iu  this 
work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love,  we  may  often 
be  cheered  with  the  recollection,  that  the  period 
of  our  intelligent  existence  is  not  limited  by  the 
bounds  of  time;  that,  on  the  contrary,  this 
present  life  is  but,  as  it  were,  the  childhood  of 
the  soul,  (1  Cor.  xiii.  11,  12,)  and  that  in  the 
eternity  which  awaits  the  faithful  believer,  all 
right  desires  for  improvement  will  be  satisfied, 
infinitely  beyond  his  present  conceptions.  An 
eternity  of  love,  light,  and  wisdom,  shall  fill 
his  cup  to  overflowing.  Freed  from  the  con- 
tagion of  sin  and  the  weakness  of  mortality, 
with  an  understanding  renovated  and  enlarged, 
and  capacities  fitted  for  his  new  enjoyments,  he 
will  be  prepared  for  all  the  glorious  discoveries 
that  may  be  then  unfolded  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God,  and  the  mysteries  of  His 
kingdom,  which  in  this  world  it  is  not  possible 
he  should  ever  apprehend  or  even  conceive. 
"  Then  shall  he  know  even  as  he  is  known." 


EXTRACT   PROM    A   LETTER. 

A  friend  writing  to  us  from  New  Garden, 
after  expressing  regret  at  the  republication  of 
Gibbons'  Review,  closes  his  letter  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

"Now,  when  just  emerging  from  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  conflicts  that  history  gives  an 
account  of,  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
eonflieting  opinions  of  men,  we  think  the  time 
demands  something  consolatory,  something  that 
will  draw  and  bind  together,  instead  of  that 
which  will  scatter  and  divide.  For  my  part,  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  there  has  ever  much 
good  grown  out  of  a  discussion  upon  doctrinal 
points. 

In  accordance  with  the  ability  afforded,  which 
is  but  limited,  I  feel  willing  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  men  to  that  principle  which 
alone  is  sufficient  to  direct  us  aright,  which 
comes  not  from  man,  but  from  God.  Had  the 
children  of  men  in  the  different  ages  of  the 
world  attended  to  the  exhortation  of  the  Apos- 
tle, in  which  he  says  that  which  may  be  known 
of  God  is  manifest  in  man,  what  a diff"erent  aspect 
would  this  world  have  pre.-ehted  from  what  it  now 
does.  Instead  of  denouncing  one  another  with 
hard  names — traducing  and  defaming  each 
other's  characters — the  minds  of  men  would 
have  been  leavened  with  meekness  and  hu- 
mility, p.nd  love  to  our  fellow  men  would  have 
abounded  throughout  the  laud  :  let  us  therefore, 
iu  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "  be  willing  to 


submit    ourselves  unto  God;    draw  nigh  unto 
hira,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  unto  us." 

There  is  one  lawgiver  who  is  able  to  save 
and  to  destroy.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another !  Oh  !  may  we  each  and  all  be  willing 
to  seek  for  that  holy  anointing  to  which  afl 
have  access,  and  let  the  bygones  be  bygones; 
and  believe  me  that  an  attention  to  this  Divine 
principle  will  make  us  wiser  than  all  the  teach- 
ings of  men. 

With  respect, 

Halliday  Hoopes." 


Specific  duty  is  a  matter  between  every  soul 
and  its  God.  If  a  man  has  really  become  a 
child  of  God,  God's  will  will  henceforth  be  the 
ruling  principle  of  his  life.  He  will  desire 
nothing  so  much  as  to  find  out  what  God  wishes 
hira  to  do,  and  then  to  do  it.  Loving  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen,  he  will  love  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen.  He  will  no  longer  seek 
his  own  but  his  neighbor's  good.  Self  will  be 
deposed  from  the  first  place  in  his  heart,  and 
God  will  reign  supreme.  The  deposed  monarch 
may  set  on  foot  many  a  rebellion,  and  the  king- 
dom may,  for  a  long  time,  have  but  little  quiet, 
but  the  end  will  surely  be  peace,  and  he  shall 
come  whose  right  it  is  to  reign. 


PUT  YOUR  CHILDREN   TO  BED. 

There  may  be  some  mothers  who  feel  it  to  be 
a  self-denial  to  leave  their  parlors,  or  firesides, 
or  work,  to  put  their  little  children  to  bed. 
They  think  that  the  nurse  could  do  it  just  as 
well — that  it  is  of  no  consequence  who  hears 
the  children  say  their  prayers. 

Now,  setting  aside  the  pleasure  of  opening 
the  little  bed  and  tucking  the  darling  up,  there 
are  really  important  reasons  why  the  mother 
should  not  yield  this  privilege  to  any  one.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  the  time  of  all  times  when 
a  child  is  inclined  to  show  its  confidence  and 
affection.  All  its  little  secrets  come  out  with 
more  truth  and  less  restraint;  its  naughtiness 
through  the  day  can  be  reproved  and  talked 
over  with  less  excitement,  and  with  the  tender- 
ness and  calmness  necessary  to  make  perma- 
nent impressions. 

If  the  little  one  has  shown  a  desire  to  do 
well,  and  be  obedient,  its  eS"ort  and  success 
can  be  acknowledged  and  commended  in  a 
manner  that  need  not  render  it  vain  or  self 
satisfied. 

We  must  make  it  a  habit  to  folk  to  our  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  get  from  them  an  expression 
of  their  feelings.  We  cannot  understand  the 
characters  of  these  little  beings  committed  to 
our  care  unless  we  do.  And  if  we  do  not  know 
what  they  are,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  govern 
them  wisely,  or  educate  them  as  their  different 
natures  demand. 

Certainly  it  would  be  unwise  to  excite  young 
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children,  by  too  mucli  conversation  with  them, 
just  before  putting  them  to  bed.  Every  moth- 
er who  carefully  studies  the  temperament  of 
her  children  will  know  how  to  manage  them  in 
this  respect.  But  of  this  all  mothers  may  be 
assured  :  that  the  last  words  at  night  are  of 
great  importance — even  to  the  babes  of  the 
flock.  The  very  tone  of  the  voice  they  last 
listened  to,  makes  an  impression  on  their  sensi- 
tive organization. 

Mother,  do  not  think  the  time  and  strength 
wasted  which  you  spend  in  reviewing  the 
day  with  your  little  boy  or  girl:  do  not  neg- 
lect to  teach  it  bow  to  pray,  and  to  pray  for  it 
in  simple  and  earnest  language,  which  it  can 
understand. 

Soothe  and  quiet  its  little  heart,  after  the  ex- 
perience of  the  day.  It  has  had  its  disappoint- 
ments and  trials  as  well  as  its  play  and  pleas- 
ures. It  is  ready  to  throw  its  arras  around  your 
neck,  and  take  its  "  good  night"  kiss. — Moth- 
er's 31a(jaiivne. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  17,  1866. 


Southern  Quarterly  Meeting. — This 
meeting  was  held  as  usual  at  this  time  at  Little 
Creek,  Del.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  28th  ult.  It  em- 
braces within  its  limits  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
chronicles  upon  its  records  the  names  of  many 
noted  and  valuable  Friends  :  among  whom  may 
be  enumerated  Daniel  and  Warner  Mifflin, 
Elifeha  Dawson  and  Sarah  Cowgill.  Most  of  the 
older  members  who  once  constituted  this  meet- 
ing have  passed  from  their  field  of  earthly 
labor,  while  many  of  those  younger  in  life 
have  left  the  scenes  of  their  early  childhood  to 
take  part  among  the  busy  throngs  in  the  crowded 
cities.  From  these  causes  mainly,  it  has  grad- 
ually become  reduced  in  numbers,  and  within 
the  past  few  years  some  of  the  smaller  branches 
have  been  discontinued. 

Through  communications  received  from  two 
of  our  subscribers,  we  learn,  that  though  the 
meeting  recently  held  was  thought  to  be  some- 
what smaller  than  usual,  yet  there  was  an  evi- 
dence of  life  which  gave  encouraging  promise 
for  the  future. 

On  the  evening  of  Fourth-day,  a  large  com- 
pany assembled  at  the  meeting-house  in  Cam- 
den. The  gathering  was  of  a  social  character, 
being  composed  mostly  of  young  Friends  and 
of  those  feeling  an  interest  in  the  Society  and 


its  principles.  After  reading  a  portion  of  the 
discipline,  subjects  connected  with  our  views 
and  testimonies  were  presented  by  different  in- 
dividuals; queries  were  propounded  and  an- 
swered, and  encouragement  was  given  to  all, 
especially  the  younger  members,  to  keep  near  to 
the  body  of  Friends.  Much  interest  was  mani- 
fested, and  it  was  thought  that,  as  most  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings  are  small,  there  would  be  a 
benefit  in  mingling  in  this  way  once  in  three 
months.  They  therefore  adjourned  to  meet  at 
a  Friend's  house  (it  being  more  convenient)  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  their  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, held  in  the  5th  month  next,  at  Third 
Haven,  Md. 

The  Touth's  Meeting  at  Little  Creek,  on 
Fifth-day  morning,  was  large  and  satisfactory, 
a  number  attending  not  in  membership  with 
Friends.  The  gospel  truths  delivered  appeared 
to  have  a  solemnizing  tendency,  and  a  hope  was 
felt  that  the  labor  bestowed  was  not  in  vain. 

On  the  same  evening  an  appointed  meeting 
was  held  in  Camden,  which  was  also  largely 
attended,  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  A 
solemn  quiet  pervaded  the  assembly,  which 
listened  with  deep  attention  during  the  presen- 
tation of  views  by  exercised  Friends.  It 
is  the  general  impression  that  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  the  other  meetings  in  connection, 
were  held  to  advantage,  and  Friends  separated, 

renewed  in  spirit. 

■ .  <>»  ■ 

The  Meeting  at  Reading. — The  Circular 
Meeting,  which  was  one  of  a  series  held 
once  in  three  months  at  Reading,  under  the 
care  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  oc- 
curred on  the  4th  inst.,  and  was  attended  by 
several  of  the  Committee.  Although  there  are 
few  Friends  at  this  place,  yet  the  house  was 
filled,  and  the  quiet  deportment  and  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  audience  indicated  the  interest 
felt  on  the  occasion. 


Died,  on  the  8th  of  Tenth  month,  18G5,  Mart 
Elma,  daughter  of  Francis  P.  and  Deborah  Smith, 
of  Octoraro,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  in  the  46th  year  of  her 
age,  leaving  to  survivors  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  the  pale  messenger  did  not  find  her  unprepared, 
but  ready  and  willing  to  depart  and  be  at  peace. 

,  on  the  27th  of  Tenth  month,  1865,  Deborah 

Smith,  wife  of  Francis  P.  Smith,  in  the  73d  year  of 
her  age;  a  minister,  much  esteemed,  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  This  dear  friend,  although  for  several 
years  a  great  sufferer  from  rheumatism,  was  truly  a 
bright  example  of  cheerfulness  and  panence,  and 
when  health  permitted,  was  diligent  in  the  attend- 
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anoe  of  meetings,  and  feelingly  exhorted  lier  family 
and  others  to  that  religious  duty.  The  small  meet- 
ing of  which  she  was  a  member,  as  wpU  as  society 
at  large,  will  sensibly  feel  that  her  departure  has  left 
a  void  in  their  midst,  but  we  trust  they  will  take 
fresh  courage  from  her  bright  example,  and  in  the 
reflection,  that  in  her  last  illness,  (although  her 
bodily  suffering  was  most  acute,)  she  gave  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  her  peace  had  long  been  made 
with  her  Redeemer,  her  work  had  beeo'done  in  the 
dajtime,  and  she  was  ready  to  enter  into  that  rest 
prepared  for  the  righteous"  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world. 

Died,  on  the  22d  of  Tenth  month,  1865,  at  Pouoh- 
keepsie,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mary,  only  daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Amy  Townsend,  in  the  16th  year  of 
her  age;  a  member  of  Oswego  Particular  Meeting. 

Although  separated  in  early  life  from  her  devoted 
parents  and  many  friends,  yet  they  are  not  left  to 
mourn  like  those  that  have  no  hope,  for  her  end  was 
peace. 

,  on  the  26th  of  Second  month,  1866,  at  the 

residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Isaac  Eyre,  in 
Middletown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Phebe  Knight,  aged  52 
years;  a  member  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  of  spotted  fever,  on  the  18th  of  Second  mo., 

1866,  at  Fall  Creek,  Ind.,  Thomas,  only  son  of  Ben- 
jamin S.  and  Maria  J.  Cockayne,  in  the  3d  year  of 
his  age. 

,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Second  month, 

1866,  at  her  residence  in  New  Garden,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  Sarah  Wickbrsham,  aged  91  years  and  6  days! 
She  was  an  esteemed  member,  and  for  many  years 
an  Elder,  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 

Truly,  "a  mother  in  Israel  has  fallen."  Born  of 
parents  who  had  themselves  been  disciplined  in  the 
school  of  Christ,. she  happily  received  from  them  an 
early  training  in  the  same  school.  The  genial  influ- 
ence of  their  parental  care  and  religious  instruction 
in  her  early  life  was  no  doubt,  under  Providence  a 
mean3_  of  preserving  her  in  that  simplicity  and 
Christian  meekness  which  was  so  conspicuous  in 
her  later  years.  With  no  more  than  a  mere  rudi- 
mentary school  education,  and  a  stranger  to  the  so- 
called  modern  refinements  of  civilization,  she  was 
enabled  to  discharge,  in  a  becoming  manner,  the 
numerous  and  responsible  duties  which  devolve 
upon  woman  in  the  various  social  relations  in  which 
she  was  placed. 

By  rendering  due  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  her  Divine  Master,  she  also  became  qualified  to 
discharge  her  religious  duties  in  a  manner,  which 
yielded  her  present  peace  of  mind,  and  gave  her  an 
assurance,  when  the  ibiugs  of  this  world  were  fading 
from  her  view,  of  receiving  the  final  answer,  "  Well 
.done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faith- 
ful over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
It  was  this  assurance  which  sustained  her  under 
protracted  and  severe  bodily  afliiction,  in  patient 
resignation  to  the  Master's  will,  and  enabled  her  to 
sing  His  praise  as  on  the  banks  of  deliverance.  It 
was  this,  too,  which  enabled  her  experimentally  to 
know  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  "Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory."  Verily,  to  one  thus  forti- 
fied by  faith,  as  shown  by  her  works.  Death  has  no 
sting — the  Grave  has  no  victory — for  "  the  sting  of 
death  is  sin."  E.  M. 

— — ,  on  the  17th  of  Second  month,  1866,  of  diph- 
theria, Jesse  Blackbdrn,  aged  1  year  and  5  months, 
son  of  Hiram  and  Mary  Ana  Blackburn,  of  Dunning's 
Creek,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 

on  the  2d  of  Eighth  month,  1865,  near  Rich-  [ 


ward  and  Peninnah  H.  Shaw,  in  the  10th  year  of 
her  age. 

DiHD,  on  the  8th  of  Eleventh  month.  1865,  Ann, 
wife  of  Jas.  Trueblood,  Jr.,  in  the  Ylst  year  of 
her  age;  a  member  of  Blue  River  Monthly  and 
Highland  Creek  Particular  Meetings,  Washington 
Co.,  Ind. 

,  of  scarlet  fever,  on  the  2d  of  Third  month, 

1866,  George  Gaskill,  son  of  Richard  S.  and  Sarah 
Ann  Ridgway,  aged  13  years  and  1  month;  mem- 
bers of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Clothing  Committee  of 
"Friends  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen"  requests  that  those  who  have  ob- 
tained sewing  from  the  room,  Eighth  and  Arch  Sts., 
will  return  the  garments  when  finished  to  Henry 
Laing,  No.  30  N.  Third  St.,  instead  of  to  the  former 
place.  The  room  No.  800  Arch  St.  is  closed  for  the 
present. 

■    <a» 

Gen.  Howard,  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  proposes 
forwarding  from  Washington  some  of  the  surplus 
colored  population.  The  first  company  is  expected 
in  Philadelphia  the  latter  part  of  this  wt-ek,  and  will 
be  accommodated  at  the  House  of  Industry,  718 
Catharine  St.,  where  those  needing  their  labor 
should  apply.  Othertompanies  will  be  brought  on 
as  fast  as  the  demand  will  warrant. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
IRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

At  a  meetinfr  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  oa 
the  27th  ult.,  the  lecture  was  by  Dr.  II.  Allen, 
upon  Animal  Electricity  and  Phosphorescence. 
He  commenced  by  alluding  to  the  similarity 
existing  between  the  phenomena  of  electricity 
and  phosphorescence,  as  derived  from  inorganic 
or  organic  sources.  This  resemblance  was 
very  exact  in  the  former,  but  less  marked  in 
the  latter  case.  Animal  electricity  is,  as  far  as 
its  effects  are  concerned,  identical  with  that 
elicited  by  friction  and  heat;  animal  phospho- 
rescence, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  an  equiva- 
lent with  the  light  yielded  by  phosphorus. 

The  principal  forms  were  seen  to  be  confined 
to  the  fishes  among  vertebrates,  and  to  the  class 
of  centipedes  among  articulates.  A  torpedo 
(^Torpedo  elec(ricus)  is  the  European  electrical 
fish  ;  a  large  species  of  eel  [Gymnotiis  ehctricus) 
is  the  South  American;  while  an  unsightly  cat- 
fish, (MaiajjJicrurus  electn'cus,)  from  tbe  rivers 
Nile,  Niger  and  Senegal,  gives  to  the  African 
fauna  an  animal  possessing  this  power. 

The  electricity  in  all  these  forms  is  generated 
in  special  organs.  In  the  instance  of  the  tor- 
pedo, these  are  placed  upon  either  side  of  the 
head;  in  the  eel,  along  the  lateral  aspects  of 
the  body;  and  in  the  catfish,  in  a  loose  tissue 
placed  everywhere  beneath  the  skin.  The 
electrical  centipede,  (Scohpnufra  ehctricus,) 
from  Europe,  appears  to  be  able  to  give  shocks 
from  any  portion  of  its  frame. 

Philosophers  have  endeavored  to  prove  from 
these  that  all  nervous  action  is  electrical  in  its 
nature.     This  idea  originatucd  with   Galvani, 


mond,  Ind.,  Willih  T.  Shaw,  youngest' son  of  Ed-  I  who  discovered  that  by  bringing  a  current,  in- 
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dueed  by  placing  together  a  sheet  of  copper 
and  one  of  zinc,  in  contact  with  the  nerve  of  a 
leg  of  a  frog,  previously  removed  from  the  body, 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  inst:intiy 
ensued.  He  inferred  from  this  experiment 
that  he  had  supplied  the  force  which  had  been 
removed  by  death,  and  that  the  nervous  power 
and  the  a^rent  he  had  employed  were  con- 
vertible. His  opinion  appeared  to  receive  con- 
firmation from  the  fact  that  all  electrical  organs 
are  very  largely  supplied  with  nerves,  and  from 
the  observation  that  portions  of  the  brain  and 
the  terminal  branches  of  some  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation  seemed  in  their  construction  to  re- 
semble a  number  of  electrical  machines. 

But  it  was  found  in  subsequent  experiments 
that  the  agent  affecting  the  maintenance  of 
nerve-power  had  no  influence  whatever  upon 
electricity.  Thus  copper  wire  is  a  good  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  but  it  fails  to  transmit 
nervous  impressions.  A  string  tied  around  a 
nerve  produces  paralysis  of  motion  beyond  the 
ligated  point,  but  no  lig^ure,  however  tightly 
drawn  about  a  conductor,  can  obstruct  an  elec- 
trical current.  It  was  then  concluded  that 
electricity  and  enervation  were  dependent 
upon  dift'erent  causes. 

While  enabled  to  say,  therefore,  that  nerve 
power  is  not  electrical,  we  are  no  nearer  the 
solution  of  the  problem  presented  in  the  elec- 
tric fishes  than  before.  It  appears  probable, 
however,  that  this  variety  is  obtained  from  its 
special  organs  as  a  distinct  product,  and  is,  per- 
haps, analogous  to  a  secretion. 

The  lecturer  observed,  that  while  electricity 
is  seen  chiefly  in  the  higher,  phosphorescence 
is  most  marked  as  a  property  of  the  lower  forms. 
The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  presence  of  an  animal 
belonging  to  the  lowest  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom,— the  Noctiluca  miUaris.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  minute  creature,  but  is  capable  of 
giving  out  interrupted  flares  of  light ;  aad  when 
large  numbers  of  individuals  act  together,  that 
sheet-like  glimmering  is  produced  so  character- 
istic of  the  midnight  sea. 

Another  organism  was  mentioned  as  a  promi- 
nent light  producer.  Pyrosoma,  or  fire  body, 
belonging  to  the  mollusca  division,  is  a  com- 
posit  animal:  that  is,  one  made  up  of  many 
individuals,  growing  from  a  common  stock ,  and 
being^  subjected  to  common  influences.  '  Its 
light  is  vivid  and  long  continued.  Some  other 
animals,  such  as  certain  jelly  fishes,  sharks,  &c., 
also  at  times  become  phosphorescent. 

Among  air-breathers,  the  glow-worm  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  fire-fly  of  our  own  country,  were 
mentioned  as  familiar  examples.  In  these,  the 
light  comes  from  the  rings  of  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body.  A  phosphorescent;  gleam,  it  has 
been  claimed,  but,  probably,  upon  insufficient 
ground,  occasionally  emanates  frcm  the  eyes  of 


our  domestic  animals,  as  well  as  from  the  eye 
of  man  himself. 

The  speaker,  in  conclusion,  did  not  believe 
that  animal  phosphorescence  had  any  essential 
connection  with  the  light  derived  from  mineral 
substances.  It  was  held  to  be  rather  a  result 
of  the  processes  of  nutrition,  growth,  death  and 
decay  which  are  continually  going  on  in  the 
minutest  particles  of  living  structures. 

Review  of  "J.  Declaration'^  &c.,  pnhlished  l>y 
order  of  the  YearJi/  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friends  (.so  called)  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1828.     By  Wm.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 

Article  XXL  "  Every  Christian  must 
come  up  under  the  influence  of  the  same  Light 
that  guided  Jesus  Christ ;  that  Christ  that  was 
his  Saviour,  and  Preserver,  and  that  power 
which  enabled  him  to  do  his  work,  will  enable 
us  to  come  on  in  the  same  path." — Decl.  p.  22. 
Quaker,   vol.  1,  p.  44. 

PARALLEL    PASSAGES. 

'*  The  seed  was  formed  into  a  vessel  like  oxirs, 
but  without  sin,  in  ichirh  the  pure  lamb  ap- 
peared in  the  pure  power  of  life,  which  hept 
the  vessel  pure;  and  so  he  who  was  to  be  the 
first  fruitH,  had  the  honor  above  all  his  brethren  ; 
being  anointed  tviih  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his 
fellows."  "By  feeling  and  knowing  the  lamb 
in  our  vessels,  we  know  also  what  was  the  lamb 
in  his  vessel." — Isaac  Pennington,  vol.  3,  p. 
30. 

''  In  subjection  to  the  same  will  which  the 
head  obeyed."  "  are  the  members  sanctified." 
—Ibid,  vol.  4,  p.  128. 

"  We  witness  him  the  same  Christ  AS  WAS 
IN  THAT  BODY  that  Suffered  at  Jerusalem," — 
William  Dewsbery,  p.  120. 

"  He  had  a  greater  anointing,  than  the  rest 
of  his  brethren." — Elias  Hicks,  Quaker,  vol.  1, 
p.  42. 

"  Ls  not  the  substance,  the  life,  the  anoint- 
ing, called  Christ,  wherever  it  is  found  P  Doth 
not  the  name  belong  to  the  whole  body  (and 
every  member  of  the  body)  as  well  as  to  the 
Head  ?" 

"And  the  same  thing  that  kept  his  vessel 
pure,  it  is  the  same  thing  that  cleanseth  us." 
(Pennington,  before  quoted.)  That  "  same 
thing"  was  the  Spirit,  or  Christ  the  word.  To 
be  saved  and  preserved,  is  it  not  the  same  as  to 
be  kz-pt  pure  ? 

Article  XXII.  "  I  don't  want  to  express 
a  great  many  wordsg,  but  I  want  you  to  be  called 
home  to  the  substance.  For  the  Scriptures 
and  all  the  books  in  the  world  can  do  no  more. 
Jesus  could  do  no  more  than  to  recommend 
to  this  Comforter,  which  was  this  light  in  him." 
—  Quaker,  vol.  1,  p.  40. 

The  following  texts  of  Scripture    are   con- 
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nected  with  the  above  extract,  and  necessary 
for  a  right  construction  of  it : 

"  And  I  will  pray  the  Father  ;  and  He  sliall 
give  yo\x  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide 
with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth." 
John  xiv.   16. 

"Nevertheless,!  tell  you  the  tridli ;  it  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if  1  go 
not  aicai/,  the  Comforter  toill  not  come  unto 
you  ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  uoto  you." 
"  Howbeit,  when  he  the  vSpirit  of  truth  is  come, 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth."  '^But  tarry 
ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusialem,  until  ye  he  endued 
with  "power  from  on  high." 

"  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture 
hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water.  But  this  (says  John)  spake  he 
of  THE  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on 
him  should  receive  ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  ivas  not 
yet  (jiven,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glori- 
fied." 

It  is  rendered  clear  by  these  testimonies  of 
Scripture,  that  the  administration  of  Christ  in 
the  flesh,  was  outward ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  yet  given, — the  Spirit  was  not  yet  re- 
ceived in  the  heart :  and  this  made  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  old  covenant  and  the  new. 
This  further  appears  from  the  fact,  that  al- 
though the  disciples  had  "  walked"  with  their 
Master  for  j/ears, — had  been  his  constant  com- 
panions, had  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  and 
gospel  precepts,  given  both  in  public  and  in 
private, — had  his  parables  graciously  expounded 
to  them, — and  had  witnessed  his  stupendous 
miracles,  yet,  when  the  time  of  trial  came  that 
would  test  their  love  and  fidelity  to  him,  and 
to  that  gospel  which  they  had  heard  him  declare 
in  so  clear,  so  sublime,  and  so  engaging  a 
manner,  one  of  them  betrayed  him,  another 
denied  him,  and  all  forsook  him  ! 

The  dispensations  of  God  to  men,  have  ever 
been,  and  ever  will  be  to  their  state,  for  he 
forces  not  himself  upon  them.  Hence,  to  the 
outward  he  appears  outivard.  "  With  the 
merciful,  thou  wilt  show  thyself  merciful; 
and  with  the  upright  man,  thou  wilt  show  thy- 
seir  upright.  With  the  pure,  thou  wilt  show 
thyself  pure  ;  and  with  the  forward,  thou  wilt 
show   thyself  unsavoury."    2  Sam.  xxii.  26,  27. 

The  blessed  Jesus  knew  what  was  in  man. 
"  He  knew  the  outward  state  of  his  disciples; 
he  saw  that  his  continuance  among  them 
would  keep  them  outward,  (for  they  "  almost 
doated  upon  his  outward  manifestation" — 
William  Fenn,)  and  act  as  a  veil  upon  their 
hearts;  ("Christ's  flesh  was  a  veil  " — George 
Fox,)  therefore  he  said,  "  It  is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you." 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  clear  that  the  min- 
istration of  Jesus  was  ext<rnal;  and  necessarily 
so,  as  being  in  wisdom  adapted  to  the  condition 


of  those  to  whom  he  was  sent;  that  his  disciples 
were  outivard,  and  so  continued  to  the  last,  to 
an  almost  incredible  extent;  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  after  he  had  ri.'^en  and  appeared 
among  them,  "  they  asked  him,  saying,  Lord, 
wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom 
to  Israel ?" 

We   are  told  by  Hark  (ch.  vi.)  that  Jesu.s, 
"  among  his  own  kin,"  "  could  do  no  .MiGnTY 
WORK  ;"  "  and  he  marvelled   because  of  their 
unbelief"     The   case   before  us,  is  parallel  to 
this,  and  was  a  like  circumstance,  over  which 
Jesus   had  as   liltle  control;  for  the   boHtif  of 
his  disciples  wus   still   in  an   outward,  and  not 
in  an  inward  kingdom.    And  he  informed  them 
that   his   heavenly  Father    held  the   times  and 
seasons    "in    his    own    power."       He    there- 
fore  "  coidd  do  no  more  "  than  to  recommend 
them  to  that  "  Comforter," — to   the  substance, 
I  — to  that  Light, — to  that    Christ   within,  the 
I  power  of  God,  and   the  wisdom  of  God,  which 
had  "kept  his  vessel  pure;"  [Pennington  ;)  and 
without  which,  he  had  declared   that   he  could 
"  do  nothing."     Hence,  his  parting  counsel  to 
them   was,   "  Tarry  in  the  city  of  Jerusaltm, 
until  ye  he  endued  with  power  fro'in  on  high." 
The  event  of  this  weighty  advice  proved  that 
their  blessed  Master  had  been  "  faithful  to  Him 
that  sppointed  him."     For  when  the  auspicious 
season   arrived  in  which   the   Holy  Ghost  was 
given,  when    the    power  came   from    on  high 
upon  those  who   had,  but   a  short  time   before, 
j  proved  themselves  so  weak,  so  timid,  so  faith- 
\  less,   and    irresolute,   they    were    found  to   be 
!  fully  prepared  by  the  blessed   ministry  and  la- 
1  bors  of  Jesus    to   receive    it;    and    how  they 
'  courageously  braved  all  the  powers  of  the  world 
which  rose  up  against  them,  in  preaching  and 
spreading  the  gospel  of  their  blessed   Master! 
And  their  success  was  commensurate  with  the 
Almighty  hand  that  guided  and  upheld  them. 
In  the  foregoing  quotations,  Jesus  speaks  of 
another  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  abide 
with  them  for  ever,  &c.     And   respecting  him- 
self, he  says,  "  If  /  go  not  away,  the  Comforter 
will  not  come."     Wherein  it  is  plain,  that  he 
draws  a  distinction  between  himself  as  an  out- 
ward, visible   person,  who  was  about  to  depart, 
and   that  other  which  was  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
that  "  the  Father  "  would  send  in  his  name  into 
their  "  inward  parts." 

"It  was  his  [Christ's]  Divine  light  aloiie, 
that  could  administer  light  to  the  soul,  and  not 
shadows."— George  Whitehead  in  the  Christian 
Quaker. 

"  The  light  that  doth  enlighten  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  worH,  which  is  Christ 
Jesus,  is  the  Teacher;  and  he  that  believes  IN 
IT  receives  Christ.— George  Fox,  Great  Mystery, 
pp.  217,  288.  ^   .     . 

"  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
and  write  it  in  their  hearts."— Jer.  xxxi.  33. 
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Artict>e  XXIII.  "  He  never  directed  to 
him.<i'lj\  but  all  he  wanted  was  to  lead  their 
minds  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  the  Light 
within  :  and  when  he  had  done  this,  lie  had 
done  hif!   office." — QuaJcer,  vol.  1,  p.  47. 

I  believe  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  he 
never  did  direct  men  to  himself  as  to  a  2')erson 
without  them  ;  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  Ser- 
mon. And  in  regard  to  the  last  clause,  that 
the  "office"  of  Jesus  was  to  lead  the  minds  of 
men  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  them,  this  was 
the  whole  office  and  design  of  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  Gospel ;  it  cannot  be  denied. 

On  this  subject,  William  Penn  says  in  the 
''Chri.^tian  Quaker;"  "And  indeed,  all  the  ex- 
ternal dealin(/s  of  God  inith  men,  have  been  to 
bring  to  Christ  the  seed  within,  which  is  able  to 
bruise  the  serpent's  head ;  and  did  so,  in  some 
measure,  through  all  ages." 

"And  Christ  is  as  truly  a  healer  of  his  people 
in  this  ministration  of  life  to  them,  by  his  holy 
Spirit,  as  ever  he  was  an  healer  of  persons 
ontwardli/,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  This,  with 
the  other  miracles  which  he  wrought,  was  but 
A  SHADOW  of  what  he  would  work  and  perform 
inwardly,  in  the  day  of  his  Spirit  and  holy 
power.  And  shall  he,  or  can  he  (to  those  who 
faithfully  wait  upon  him)  fall  short  in  the  one, 
of  what  he  shadowed  out  in  the  other  ?" — Isaac 
Pennington,  vol.  1,  p.  G95. 

"And  so  he  taught  them  to  pray,  'Our 
Father,'  &c.,  not  to  look  at  his  person,  and  pray 
to  him  as  a jjerson  without  them;  but  bid  them 
pray  to  their  Father  which  seeth  in  secret, 
who  would  reward  them  openly.  And  he  that 
seeth  in  secret,  .searcheth  the  heart,  and  trieth 
the   reins."—  Willliam  Bayhj. 

After  quoting  John  xiv.  17,  2.5,  26,  eh.  xv. 
26,  and  cIk  xvi.  12,  18,  Humphry  Smith  says, 
"All  which  plainly  declare,  and  most  evidently 
set  forth,  how  Christ  in  his  ministry,  when  he 
was  upon  earth,  did  most  chiefly  direct  unto 
the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which 
was  then  yet  to  come,"  &c.  Pp.  181  182. 
"And  why  do  others  dispute  and  talk  of  the 
body  so  much,  which  they  know  not."  Ibid, 
l8o.     See  2  Cor.  v.  16. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PRAYER. 

BY   H.   A.  FROST. 

When  blessing?  cluster  round  our  way, 

And  skies  are  bright  and  fair, 
Oh,  let  the  heart  its  tribute  pay 

Its  gratitude  iu  prayer. 

But  should  afflictions  dim  the  scene, 

Its  darkest  hours  we'll  dare, 
While  on  a  mighty  arm  we  lean 

And  fiad  relief  iu  prayer. 

How  sweet  the  thought  through  smiles  and  tears, 

Lif^i's  sorrow,  joy,  or  care, 
Our  Heavenly  Father  ever  hears 

And  answers  fervent  prayer  ! 


CONSIDER. 
Consider 
The  lilies  of  the  field  whose  bloom  is  brief: — 
We  are  as  they  ; 
Like  them  we  fade  away, 
As  doth  a  leaf. 

Consider 
The  sparrows  of  the  air  of  small  account : 

Our  God  doth  view 
Whether  they  fall  or  mount, — 

He  guards  us  too. 

Consider 
The  lilies  that  do  neither  spin  nor  toil, 

Yet  are  most  fair  : — 

What  profits  all  this  care 
And  all  this  coil? 

Consider 
The  birds  that  have    no  barn   nor  harvest  weeks 

God  gives  them  food  : — 
JIuch  more  our  Father   seeks 
To  do  us  good. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
— Macmillan's  Magazine. 


Extracts  from  the  Tweniy-jifth  Annual  Re-port 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
By  Thomas.  S.  Kirkbride,  M.  D. 
The  Care  of  the  Chronic  Insane. — Propositions 
have  been  frequently  made  of  late  to  provide 
separate  institutions  for  what  are  commonly 
callled  incurables,  and  it  seems  only  proper  that 
the  community  should  have  the  views  of  those 
whose  official  relations  to  this  class  have  com- 
pelled them  to  reflect  on  the  subject.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  as  a  convenient  mode  of  re- 
plying to  frequent  questions,  reference  is  again 
made  to  this  subject,  which  has  already  on 
more  than  one  occasion  been  noticed  in  the  re- 
ports of  this  institution.  Before  entering  on 
any  general  discussion  of  the  matter  under  no- 
tice, I  would  once  more  protest  against  the  use 
of  the  term  "incurables."  There  is  no  one 
wise  enough  to  say,  with  absolute  certainty, 
who  among  the  insane  are  incurable.  That 
can  be  decided  by  Omniscience  alone.  There 
is  no  fixed  period  when  such  a  decree  can  justly 
be  entered  against  the  sufferer  from  insanity. 
Such  a  decision  might  often  be  serious  in  ita 
results,  and  there  could  hardly  fail  to  be  pro- 
duced a  sadly  depressing  influence  on  any  one 
of  common  sensibility  on  being  sent  to  an  "  in- 
stitution for  incurables."  As  justly  remarked 
by  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  In- 
sanity, over  the  entrance  to  such  a  building, 
Dante's  inscription  for  the  portals  of  another 
place  might  well  be  written,  "All  hope  abandon, 
ye  who  enter  here  !"  Every  one  with  large  ex- 
perience will  easily  recall  cases  where  perfect 
recoveries  have  taken  place  when  least  expected, 
long  after  all  hope  had  been  given  up,  not  only 
after  one  year,  but  after  many  years'  existence 
of  the  most  discouraging  trains  of  symptoms. 
It  is  a  good  axiom,  that  every  case  received 
into  a  hospital  should  be  placed  under  treat- 
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ment,  and  that  the  use  of  remedies  should  be 
steadily  persevered  in. 

Some  kinds  of  treatment  should  never  be 
given  up,  if  not  to  restore  the  patient,  it  should 
at  least  be  to  prevent  a  lower  mental  and  physi- 
cal condition.  Mediciae  should  be  given 
whenever  there  is  any  indication  for  its  use, 
and  very  often  there  is,  even  in  the  most 
chroni*  cases,  but  medicine  is  only  one  of  a 
long  list  of  means  at  our  command.  TLe  other 
remedies,  of  a  most  varied  character,  which 
ought  always  to  be  found  about  a  hospital  for 
the  insane,  are,  many  of  them,  of  a  kind  that 
no  patient  should  bo  deprived  of.  Important 
and  indispensable  as  these  are  for  recent  cases, 
their  influence  on  the  chronic  is  also  almost 
uniformly  favorable.  TJse  absence  of  many  of 
these  accessory  means,  as  is  pretty  sure  to  bo 
the  case  in  any  separate  provision  for  the 
chronic  insane,  is  one  of  the  strongest  objec- 
tions to  the  introduction  of  such  institutions. 
It  is  everywhere  proposed  that  these  should  be 
cheap  establishments,  by  which  is  understood, 
that  they  are  to  require  little  money  from  the 
public  treasury  for  their  support,  and  yet  such 
may  prove  the  very  dearest  kind  of  institutions 
for  any  community.  It  is  never  economical  to 
do  wrbng.  The  cheapest  institution,  even  if 
ita  exp'^nscs  are  large,  is  that  which  carries  out 
most  efficiently  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
established — the  restoration  and  comfort  of  its 
patients,  the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  afflicted, 
and  the  protection  of  the  community — while  an 
establishment  which  fails  in  these  respects  is  a 
dear  one,  even  if  it  takes  not  a  single  dollar 
from  the  pocket  of  any  one,  nor  from  the  pub- 
lic coffers;  just  as  an  inefiicient  officer,  serving 
gratuitously,  might  be  much  dearer  than  a 
thoroughly  efBcient  one  with  a  liberal  salery. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  chronic  are 
not  always  the  most  unpleasant  cases  about  a 
hospital,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  by  far 
the  least  expensive  to  treat.  The  costly  ar- 
rangements, the  special  attendance,  nursing, 
and  remedies,  are  particularly  for  the  recent 
cases,  ao  matter  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low  in  life,  and  of  all  levellers  of  arti- 
ficial distinctions,  insanity  is  one  of  the  most 
thorough  in  its  work.  Wealth,  tulents,  refined 
accomplishments,  social  position,  no  one  or  all 
of  these  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  distinc 
tions  which  society  recognizes,  when  our  fellow 
men  are  laboring  under  some  forms  of  mental 
disorder. 

Without  reference  to  the  protection  of  the 
community  from  the  acts  of  irresponsible  indi- 
vidual:i,it  is  no  favor,  generally,  to  the  chronic 
insane,  to  permit  them  to  wander  about  at  plea- 
sure. This  kind  of  liberty  is  often  only  an- 
other term  for  suffering  and  exposure,  and  they 
are  saved  from  both,  and  have  better  healtli 
and   much    more   enjoyment,    by  having  their 


movements  somewhat  directed  and  controlled 
by  intelligent  Christian  men  and  women,  who 
practise  that  best  of  mottoes — best  for  hospitals, 
as  for  ordionry  life,  thou^ih  it  may  not  be  al- 
ways too  well  remembered, — "All  things  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  toyou,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

The  idea  of  boarding  the  insane,  with  private 
families,  in  which  there  is  no  one  with  even  ordi- 
nary qualifications  for  such  a  duty  as  would  de- 
volve on  somebody,  seems  hardly  worthy  of  seri- 
ous discussion.  To  say  nothing  of  the  moral 
and  sanitary  obji  ctions  to  such  a  course  a 
much  greater  amount  of  physical  restraint  will 
obviously  be  necessary,  than  in  any  well  con- 
ducted hospital. 

The  only  proper  mode  of  providing  for  the 
chronic  insane,  in  my  estimation,  is  for  every 
State  to  erect  just  as  many  hospitals  as  are 
necessary  to  give  to  every  insane  person  within 
its  borders  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits which  they  offer.  "While  these  structures 
should  have  connected  with  them  everything 
calculated  to  promote  the  comfort  and  restora- 
tion of  the  patients,  not  one  dollar  should  be 
expended  on  what  does  not  directly  or  indirectly 
contribute  to  these  objects,  and  the  propositions 
of  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents, 
both  in  regard  to  construction  and  organiza- 
tion, should  be  fairly  carried  out. 

ADDRESS    ON    THE    LIMITS   OF    EDUCATION. 

(Continueil  from  page  15.) 

To  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  making  any 
one  what  may  be  called  a  general  scholar,  we 
need  but  to  take  a  slight  view  of  the  extent  and 
recent  progress  of  a  few  of  the  most  familiar  and 
popular  sciences  at  the  present  day.  l^et  us  take 
geography,  which  treats  of  the  earth's  external 
structure,  and  geology,  which  treats  of  its  inter- 
nal. In  the  first  of  these  the  education  of  many 
of  the  present  generation  abounded  in  what  are 
now  found  to  be  errors  and  defects.  We  were 
taught  that  the  Andes  were  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  globe,  and  the  Amazon  the  longest 
river.  Discoverers  had  then  stopped  a  thousand 
miles  short  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  of  the 
Missouri.  The  Columbia  and  the  Sacramento 
were  geographical  myths,  while  a  fabulous  Ore- 
gon or  River  of  the  West  was  laid  down  on  the 
maps  on  the  hearsay  authority  of  Carver,  dis- 
placing what  are  now  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  entering  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  latituds 
43°.  The  existence  of  the  African  Niger  was 
known  to  the  Romans,  yet  the  Royal  (Jeograph- 
ical  Society  until  18;i0  did  not  know  where  it 
reached  the  ocean,  though  a  hundred  Knglish- 
mcn  at  various  times  had  laid  down  their  lives 
in  African  deserts  in  fruitless  attcn.pts  to  resolve 
the  mysterious  problem.  It  was  not  until  a 
still  later  period  that  the  world  knew  that  there 
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was  a  continuous  Arctic  Sea,  or  anything  like  an 
Antarctic  Continent. 

But  if  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  more 
difficuU  and  inaccessible  parts  of  our  globe,  how 
much  more  has  been  achieved  in  the  parts  ac- 
cessible to  settlement  and  cultivation.  The 
American  continent,  the  interior  map  of  which 
was  almost  a  blank  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  now  profusely  dotted  with  towns,  cities, 
forts,  post-office  and  rail  stations,  until  the  most 
diligent  compiler  of  a  Gazetteer  is  obliged  to 
pause  in  despair  at  the  manifest  defects  of  his 
latest  edition. 

Geology  may  be  considered  as  almost  a  crea- 
tion of  the  present  age.  When  Werner  visited 
Paris,  in  1802,  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  more  than  insulated  observations  with  a 
few  crude  and  unsettled  theories.  But  now  it 
has  become  a  great,  organized,  and  overshadow- 
ing department  of  science.  In  every  language 
of  Europe  it  has  its  voluminous  systems  and  its 
unfailing  periodicals.  Societies  of  special  or- 
ganization carry  forward  its  labors,  and  every 
country  of  the  globe  is  traversed  by  its  ob- 
servers and  collectors.  The  shelves  of  muse- 
ums are  weighed  down  by  its  accumulations, 
and  in  its  palaeontology  alone  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  exhausted  to  furnish  factitious  names 
for  the  continually  developed  species  of  antece- 
dent creations. 

Chemistry  in  a  limited  degree  appears  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ancients, 
but  of  their  proficiency  in  this  pursuit  we 
know  more  fronti  their  preserved  relics  and  re- 
sults tbar^  from  their  contemporaneous  records. 
In  modern  times  the  chemists  constitute  a  phil- 
osophical community,  having  a  language  of 
their  own,  a  history  of  their  own,  methods, 
pursuits  and  controversies  of  their  own,  and  a 
domain  which  is  coextensive  with  the  materi- 
als of  which  our  globe  is  made.  Many  men  of 
gifted  minds  and  high  intellectual  attainments 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  science.  Chemistry  has  unravelled  the 
early  mysteries  of  our  planet,  and  has  had  a 
leading  agency  in  changiifg  the  arts  and  the 
economy  of  human  life.  It  now  fills  the  civil- 
ized world  with  its  libraries,  laboratories  and 
lecture-rooms.  No  individual  can  expect  to 
study  even  its  accessible  books,  still  less  to  be- 
come familiar  with  its  recorded  facts.  Yet 
chemistry  is  probably  in  its  infancy,  and  opens 
one  of  the  largest  future  fields  for  scientific 
cultivation. 

Natural  history,  in  its  common  acceptation, 
implies  the  investigation,  arrangement  and  de- 
scription of  all  natural  bodies,  including  the 
whole  organized  creation.  If  no  other  science 
existed  but  this,  there  would  be  labor  enough 
and  more  than  enough  to  employ  for  Ufe  the 
students  and  observers  of  the  world.  Each 
kingdom  of  organic    nature  already   cfi"ors  to 


our  acquaintance  its  hundred  thousand  specific 
j  forms,  and  these  are  but  the  vanguard  of  a  still 
•  greater  multitude  believed  to  cover  the  surface 
of  countries  yet   unexplored,    and    to   fill    the 
i  mysterious  recesses  not  yet  penetrated   by  the 
'  microscope.     And  so  far  as   we   know,    every 
i  one  of  these  organisms,  great  or  small,  carries 
I  with  it  its  parasites,  to  which  it  afford.s  habita- 
I  tion  and  food,  and  which  may  be  supposed  not 
only  to  double  but  to  multiply  in  an  unknown 
ratio   its  original  numbers.     Again,  when   we 
reflect  that   every  one  of  these  species   has  its 
own  anatomy,  its  physiology,  its  peculiar  chem- 
istry, its  habits,  its  sensations,  its  modes  of  re- 
production, its  nutrition,  its  duration,  its  meta- 
morphoses, its   diseases  and   its   final  mode  of 
destruction,  we  may   well  despair  of  knowing 
much  of   the   whole,    when    a   feingle    species 
might  furnish  materials  of  study  for  a  human 
lifetime. 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  the  claim  on 
our  attention  and  study,  advanced  by  a  portion 
only  of  the  progressive  sciences.  They  serve 
to  develop  truths  and  laws  appertaining  to  the 
material  earth,  which  truths  and  laws  must 
have  existed  had  there  never  been  minds  to 
study  them.  The  relations  of  number  and  fig- 
ure, the  laws  of  motion  and  rest,  of  gravity 
and  afiinity,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  must 
have  been  the  same  had  the  dominant  race  of 
man  never  appeared  on  earth.  But  there  is 
another  extensive  class  of  scientific  pursuits, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  drawn  from  his  own 
nature.  He  has  devised  metaphysics  to  illus- 
trate the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  He  has 
introduced  ethical  and  political  science  to  pro- 
mote order  and  happiness,  and  military  science 
to  assist  for  a  time  at  least  in  destroying  both. 
He  has  built  up  history  with  "  her  volumes 
vast,"  which  volumes  are  as  yet  a  small  thing 
compared  with  those  that  are  to  come.  Under 
the  name  of  news,  the  press  daily  inundates 
the  world  with  a  million  sheets  of  contempora- 
neous history,  for  history  and  news,  under 
small  qualifications,  are  identical.  The  annals 
of  the  last  four  years  may  deserve  as  targe  a 
place  in  the  attention  of  mankind  as  was  due 
when  the  poet  informed  the  Egyptian  mummy 
that  since  his  decease,  "a  Roman  empire  had 
begun  and  ended."  The  greatest  part  of  what 
should  have  been  history  is  unwritten,  and 
of  what  has  been  written,  the  greatest  part  is 
of  little  general  value.  If  all  that  has  actually 
been  committed  to  papyrus,  parchment  or  pa- 
per had  by  chance  been  preserved  from  the  ef- 
fects of  time  and  barbarism,  the  aggregate 
would  be  so  vast  and  the  interest  so  little,  that 
the  busy  world  could  hardly  turn  aside  for  ite 
examination  from  more  absorbing  and  neces- 
sary pursuits. 

But  the  world  is  not  contented  with  history 
which  states,  or  professes  to  state,  the  progress, 
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arts,  dates,  successes  and  failures  of  distin- 
guished men  and  nations.  It  requires  further, 
the  supplementary  aid  of  fiction,  which  finds 
facts,  not  in  testimony,  but  in  probability ;  not 
as  they  are  recorded  to  have  happened,  but  as 
they  ought  to  have  happened  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  with  the  actors.  Fiction, 
moreover,  not  being  restrained  by  the  limits  of 
circumstantial  truth,  is  at  liberty  to  seek  em- 
bellishment from  exaggeration,  from  ornament, 
from  poetry,  from  dramatic  utterance  and  pas- 
sionate expression.  Hence  it  has  taken  the 
lead  in  modern  literature,  and  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  at  this  day  the  most  accomplished  bib- 
liographer or  bookseller  could  point  the  way  to 
one-half  of  its  multiplied  and  perishable  pro- 
ductions. 

There  is  neither  time  nor  inducement  to  re- 
fer to  the  pseudo-sciences,  which  in  all  ages 
have  made  serious  drafts  upon  the  limited  life- 
time of  man,  nor  to  the  ephemeral  and  unprof- 
itable issues  which  consume  his  time  and  labor, 
and  wear  out  his  strength.  At  the  present 
day  we  have  not  much  to  fear  from  alchemy, 
palmistry  or  astrology,  nor  yet  from  spiritual- 
ism, homoeopathy  or  mormonism.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  prevent  men  from  wasting  their  time  in 
the  pursuit  of  shadows,  from  substituting  ex- 
ceptions for  general  laws,  from  believing  things, 
not  because  they  are  probable,  but  because  they 
are  wonderful  and  entertaining.  Still  less  can 
we  divert  them  from  yielding  to  the  guidance 
of  an  excited  will,  from  following  prejudices  or 
creating  them,  from  adopting  one  side  of  a 
controversy  or  party  strife  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  some  other  party  has  adopted  the 
opposite. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said,  even  an  inventory  of  other 
studies,  which  present  seducing  but  intermina- 
ble claims  on  the  life  and  labor  of  man.  It 
would  be  vain  to  open  the  flood  gates  of  philol- 
ogy, and  to  follow  the  thousand  rills  of  lan- 
guage which  have  intersected  and  troubled 
each  other  ever  since  they  left  their  fountains 
at  Babel.  And  we  pause  in  humility  before 
the  very  portals  of  astronomy,  which  has  re- 
vealed to  us  that  we  roll  and  revolve,  and  per- 
haps again  revolve,  around  we  know  not  what. 
And  helpless  as  animalcules  on  the  surface  of  a 
floating  globule,  we  are  ever  striving  to  see,  to  ex- 
plore, and  to  mark  our  way  through  the  "  starry 
dust"  of  infinite  space.  Strong  and  devoted 
minds  have  piled  up  unreadable  tomes,  the  re- 
sult of  their  life-long  studies  and  observations, 
yet  few,  save  the  professional  and  the  initiated, 
attempt  to  invade  the  recondite  sanctuary  of 
their  deposit.   • 

Thus,  the  immense  amount  of  knowledge, 
general  and  special,  true  and  fictitious,  salutary 
and  detrimental,  the  record  of  which  is  already 
in  existence,  has  grown  ia'o  an  insurn:ouatable 


accumulation,  a  ierra  incognita,  which  from  its 
very  magnitude  is  inaccessible  to  the  inquiring 
world.  Hence  the  economy  of  the  age  has  in- 
troduced the  hibor-saving  machinery  of  period- 
ical literature,  which,  by  substituting  compen- 
diums  and  reviews  for  the  more  bulky  origi- 
nals, has  seemed  to  smooth  the  up-hill  track  of 
knowledge,  and  lighten  the  Sisyphean  load  of 
its  travellers.  But  periodical  literature,  useful 
or  frivolous  as  it  may  be,  and  indii^pensable  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  has  become  by  its  very  suc- 
cess inflated  to  an  enormous  growth,  and  bids 
fair  in  its  turn  to  transcend  the  overtaxed  pow- 
ers of  attention  of  those  for  whose  use  it  is 
prepared.  Like  our  street  cars,  while  it  helps 
forward  to  their  destination  a  multitude  of 
struggling  pedestrians,  it  substitutes  pressure 
for  exercise,  and  does  not  save  the  fatigue  of 
those  who  are  still  obliged  to  stand  that  they 
may  go.  In  looking  forward  to  another  cen- 
tury, it  is  curious  to  consider  who  will  then  re- 
view the  reviews,  and  condense,  redact  and  di- 
gest the  compends  of  compendiums  from  which 
the  life  has  already  been  pressed  out  by  previ- 
ous condensation. 

Since  these  things  are  so, — since  in  the  dy- 
ing words  of  Laplace,  "  The  known  is  little, 
but  the  unknown  is  immense,"  and 

"  Since  life  can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die," 

it  is  a  question  of  paramount  importance,  how 
in  this  short  period  education  can  be  made  to 
conduce  most  to  the  progress,  the  efiiciency, 
the  virtue,  and  the  welfare  of  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the 
foUowiDg  amounts  since  last  report: — 

From  City  contributions $37  00 

"     Friends  and  others  of  Crosswiclis,  N.J.     61  90 
»  "  "  Wilmington,  Del.   100  00 

"  '<  "  Abington,  Pa.  35  00 

"  "  "  Goshen,  Ohio  20  00 


Philada. 


$253  ao 
Henky  M.  Laino,  TTeasurer, 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
3d  mo.  10,  1866. 


ITKMS. 

The  transfer  of  the  counties  of  Berkley  nnd 
Jefferson  from  Virginia  to  West  Virgiaia  was  agreed 
to  by  both  brancbes  of  Congress.  The  following 
were  among  the  subjects  that  engaged  their  ntlen- 
tion  the  past  week. 

Senate. — A  message  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  copies  of  his  correspondence  with 
the  provisional  governors,  and  other  iaipurtaut  pa- 
pers in  relation  to  reconstruction,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  that  subji'ct.  A  resolu- 
tion empowering  the  Secretaries  of  War  nnd  the 
Navy  to  establisa  sauiiary  cordons,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  cholera,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce;  one  was  adopted  in- 
structing the  Committee  en  Foreign  Aff.iirs  to  re- 
port a  bU!  for  the  appointment  of  a  commiesion  of 
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two  medical  officers— one  from  the  army  and  one  - 
from  civil  life— to  examine  the  subject  of  cholera 
preventives,  and  to  attend  the  cholera  congress  in 
Earope.  A  petition  to  grant  the  widow  of  our  late 
President  the  amount  of  salary  for  the  whole  term 
for  which  he  was  elected  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  The  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  on  the  subject  of  representatives 
was  several  times  under  discussion. 

2otjsE._A  letter  was  received  from  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  accepting  lands  donated  by  the 
United  States  Congress  in  1862,  for  founding  agri- 
cultural colleges,  but  it  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  tbey  did  not  recognize  the  Government  of  North 
Carolina.  A  partial  report  was  made  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  lleconstruction,  relating  to  Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama  and  Georgia.  A  bill  to  amend 
and  continue  in  force  the  freedmen's  bureau  law, 
was  introduced  and  referred.  A  bill  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Smithsonian  library  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Library.  The  Senate  bill  to  pro- 
tect all  persons  in  their  civil  rights,  &c.,  after  much 
debate,  was  recommitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Indian  Affairs.— An  important  treaty  between 
the  Creek  Nation  aud  the  United  States  was  signed 
oa  the  3d  inst.,  at  the  office  of  ladian  Affairs.  The 
Creeks  among  other  stipulations,  cede  the  west  half 
of  their  large  domain,  admit  their  emancipated  ne- 
groes to  equal  and  civil  rights,  convey  the  right  of 
way  to  construct  a  railroad  through  their  country, 
and  also  agree  to  such  legislation  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  judicial  sys- 
tem in  the  Indian  territory,  and  a  general  council, 
with  defined  legislative  powers,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  each  nation. 

A  new  treaty  was  consummated  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Shawnee  nation  of  Kansas, 
their  principal  chief,  Charles  Bluejacket,  heading 
the  delpgation.  Treaties  are  also  being  prepared 
and  will  soon  be  completed  with  the  Cherokees, 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  the  Seminoles,  and  two 
bands  of  the  Chippewas,  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
Borsfoot  band  and  those  of  the  Lac  du  Fhimbeau. 

The  Freedmen. — Tbe  superintendent  of  the  freed- 
men's village  has  been  instructed  by  General  Howard 
to  divide  the  Arlington  estate,  lying  east  of  the  road, 
into  five-acre  lots,  to  be  rented  on  written  agree- 
ments to  the  freedmen  ;  the  rent  to  be  paid  at  each 
harvesting  of  the  crop.  Fifteen  acres  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road  are  assigned  to  be  divided  and 
rented  in  the  same  manner  ;  about  twenty  acres  to 
be  cultivated'  as  a  garden  by  the  dependents  of 
freedmen's  village.  This  estate  is  not  confiscated 
property,  and  therefore  cannot  revert  to  the  heirs  at 
the  death  of  the  owner,  but  it  was  sold  for  taxes, 
and  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  now  being  applied. 

General  C.  H.  Howard  has  issued  a  special 
order  r6>storing  to  Joseph  Forrest  his  prop- 
erty, held  by  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen, 
etc.,  in  St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  except  the 
'Sand-gates  farm,"  so-called,  of  1,100  acres,  being 
nine  separate  tracts  of  land  containing  1,915  acres, 
more  or  less,  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  Circulars 
Nos.  3,  15  and  20.  of  the  freedmen's  bureau. 

The  assistant  commissioner  of  the  freedmen's 
bureau  for  the  State  of  Georgia  informs  the  bureau 
that  "  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  is  commendable. 
They  are  all  at  work  under  Government  contracts." 
The  assistant  commissioner  of  the  freedmen's 
bureau  for  the  State  of  Texas  reports  that  "  the 
freedmen  are  self-supporting,  and  that  they  have  al- 
ready shown  a  disposition  to  equal,  if  not  surpass, 
the  laboring  cl  )S3  of  white  men." 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE:- Journal  of  Hugh  Judge,  price 70 
Journal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pages). - ■■■■:\  *^-™ 

Friends'  Miscellany,  (originally  12  vols.,)  4th  vol.  out  of  print,  8.00 
History  of  Delaware  County,  Penna.,  containing  interesting 

accounts  of  early  Friends,  with  engravings:  580  pages^--  6.W 
Conversations,  Discussions,  and  Anecdotes,  by  Thomas  Story  1.00 
The  Works  of  Isaac  Pennington,  4  vols.,  making  2100  pp,        0.00 

The  New  Testament,  Marot's  edition,  fine  clear  type.- 1.00 

Comly's  Reader, 50  cents.        Central  School  Reader 75 

Memoir  of  Priscilla  Cadwallader,  50.      Bellangee's  Journal,      75 
Janney  s  Life  of  Fox,  $1.25.  Do.  Penn,    5^1.25  and  $2.00 

"       History  of  Fricnus,  vol.  Ist 1-1* 

Education  in  the  Society  of  Friends 60 

Foulke's  Friends'  Almanacs  for  1866 ,'  'J  V  '^V '  UJ-, 

610  Emmor  Comly,  No.  131  North  7th  St.,  Phila. 


WANTED— A  situation,   by  a  Female    Teacher,  qualified   to 
iustriict  in  the  usual   English   branches,   having  several 
years'  expurienco.    Friends'  School  preferred.    Uc  .1  recommend- 
ations  if  required.    Address  or  apply  to        Emmor  Comlt, 
310xtpmfn510. 131  N.  Seventh  St. 

WiVl.  lIKACOClv,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street.— A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground,— Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  th« 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  wasmp. 


NEW  ARTICLES.— The  Graduated  Measure  and  Fuonel  com- 
bined, Russ'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spring  Scissors  for  Sewing 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  wliich  does  not  require  the  bitts  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slicer,  for  beets,  cucumbers, 
&c.    For  sale  at  the  Hardwaie  Store  of 

Truman  &  Shaw, 
SlOtf.         No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

("I HESTER  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  aud  Day  School  for  both 
J  Sexes,  Broad  St.,  Chester,  Pa.  Every  branch  of  a  solid  Eng- 
hsh  Education  is  taught  in  this  Academy,  together  with  Lalin, 
French  aud  Drawing,  in  all  its  varii-ties.  Thoroughness  in  all 
the  studies  is  insisted  upon,  and  especial  care  will  be  taken  to 
educate  the  morals  as  well  as  the  intdleci  of  the  pupils.  A  Pri- 
mary Department  is  connected  with  the  School.  Pupils  can  enter 
at  any  time. 
jfifc^Please  send  lor  a  Circular. 

George  GiLiiERT,  Principal. 

Thomas  UlLBtRT,      \  A.^.-.tanU 
2  wg  13t  5wm  wnfnd. M.  Louise  CLANcy,  J  ^^"*"'"^- 

JII.  RIDGWAY  ic  CO.,  COMMISSION  DEALEliS  in  Berries, 
•  Peaches,  Apples  Ouious,  Sweei  Potatoes,  Round  Potatoes, 
Butter,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Driea  Fruiis,  and  every  dfscripliun  Of 
Country  Froduce.  Ottice  No.  li;o,  Delaware  Avenue  iMaiket, 
Philadelphia.  Consiganients  solicited,  and  orders  lor  shipping 
promptly  attended  to. 

210l3tvlvnzp. 


WALL    PAPERS— WINDOW    SHADi;;S— 902  Spring  Garden 
Street,  (one  square  from  Geruiauiown  Depot, j  Philadelphia. 
Business  in  any  part  of  the  Country  attended  to  prompLly,  and  at 
City  rates. 
2mo3  xmnp.  S.  F.  Balderston  &  Son. 

KENNETT  SQUARE  SEMINARY— For  Girls.— The  next  ses- 
sion of  this  institution  will  comuieuce  ou  the  last  Third  day 
ol  Second  month,  1800.     Inquiie  lor  Circular  of 
2  3  3iu.  4..-0.  vuio.  Evan    T.  Swatne,  Principal. 


WALL  PAPERl  WALL  PAPERl     Heduced  to  12^,  18  and  20 
cents.     Gold  aud  Glazed  Paper  Hangings  reduced.     J^inea 
AV  ludow  Shades  and  Fixtures,  of  neat  designs  and  all  sizes. 
My  prices  are  moderate.     Work  done  in  Country.    Call  at 
E.  S.  Johnston's 

Union  Square  Depot, 
wm9tfafn.  No.  1033  Spring  Garden  at.  below  Ilth,  Phila. 

riiHE  PKOVlDliNT  LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY  OF 
X  PHILADELPHIA.- incorporated  by  the  State  of  Penn8y^ 
vania,  3d  mo.  22,  ISbO.  Insures  lives,  allows  interest  ou  deposits, 
aud  grants  annuities.    Capital,  $1-50,000. 

Virectors — Samuel  R.  bhipley,     Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Joshua  U.  Morns,       Richard  Wood, 
Richard  Cadbury,       lleury  Haines, 
T.  Wistar  iSrowu,       \\  ni.  C.  Lougstreth. 
Charles  F.  Cofiin. 
Rowland  Parry,  Actuary.  SAMuiiL  R.  Shipley,  President. 

Office— No.  Ill  South  Fourth  Stieet. 

W.  WiLBEKFORCE  WlSTAR,  General  Agent,  at  the  office  of  th» 
Company.  820  6m  110  aw 


BELLEVUE  FEMALK  INSTltUTE.— A  HOARDiNQ-ScHOOt 
FOR  Girls.  The  tali  aud  Winter  Term  of  this  healthfully 
aud  beautifully  located  institutiou,  will  commence  iOth  mo.  'M, 
1865,  and  continue  in  session  twenty-eight  weeks. 

For  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  winch,  address  the  Principals, 
Attieboro'  P.  O.,  Bucks  couuty,  Pa. 

Israel  J.  Geahamk,     I  „  .     .     , 
85tf.axnaw.  Jane  P.  Grahame,       j  Principals. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM  OLARKSON's    "  PORTRAITURE 

OP   QUAKERISM." 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 

I  have  hitherto  confined  myself  to  those 
Meetings  of  the  Quakers,  where  the  minister  is 
said  to  have  received  impressions  from  the 
Spirit  of  God,  with  a  desire  of  expressing  them, 
and  where,  if  he  expresses  them,  he  ought  to 
deliver  them  to  the  congregation  as  the  pictures 
of  his  will ;  and  this,  as  accurately  as  the  mir- 
ror represents  the  object  that  is  set  before  it. 
There  are  times,  however,  as  I  mentioned  in 
the  last  section,  when  either  no  impressions  may 
be  said  to  be  felt,  or,  if  any  are  felt,  there  is 
no  concomitant  impulse  to  utter  them.  In  this 
case  no  person  attempts  to  speak :  for  to  speak 
or  to  pray,  where  the  heart  feels  no  impulse 
to  do  it,  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Qua- 
kers, to  mock  God,  and  not  to  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  They  sit  therefore  in  si- 
lence, and  worship  in  silence  ;  and  they  not 
only  remain  silent  the  whole  time  of  their  meet- 
ings, but  many  meetings  take  place,  and  these 
sometimes  in  toooession,  when  not  a  word  is 
uttered. 

Michael  de  Molinos,  who  was  chief  of  the 
sect  of  the  Quietists,  and  whose  "  Spiritual 
Guide  "  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1685,  speaks 
thus  :  '*  There  are  three  kinds  of  silence  ;  the 
first  is  of  words,  the  second  of  desires,  and  the 
third  of  thoughts.  The  first  is  perfect;  the 
second  is  more  perfect ;  and  the  third  is  most 
perfect.     In  the  first,  that  is,  of  words,  virtue 


is  acquired.  In  the  second,  namely,  of  desires, 
quietness  is  attained.  In  the  third,  of  thoughts, 
internal  recollection  is  gained.  By  not  speak- 
ing, not  desiring,  and  not  thinking,  one  arrives 
at  the  true  and  perfect  mystical  silence,  where 
God  speaks  with  the  soul,  communicates  him- 
self to  it,  and  in  the  abyss  of  its  own  depth, 
teaches  it  the  most  perfect  and  exalted  wis- 
dom." 

Many  people  of  other  religious  societies,  if 
they  were  to  visit  the  meetings  of  the  Quakers 
while  under  their  silent  worship,  would  be  apt 
to  consider  the  congregation  as  little  better  than 
stocks  or  stones,  or  at  any  rate  as  destitute  of 
that  life  and  animation  which  constitute  the 
essence  of  religion.  They  would  have  no  idea 
that  a  people  were  worshipping  God,  whom  they 
observed  to  deliver  nothing  from  their  lips.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  because  nothing  is 
said,  that  God  is  not  worshipped.  The  Quakers, 
on  the  other  hand,  contend,  that  tkese  silent 
meetings  form  the  sublimest  part  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  soul,  they  say,  can  have  intercourse 
with  God.  It  can  feel  refreshment,  joy,  and 
comfort,  in  him.  It  can  praise  and  adore  him; 
and  all  this,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
word. 

This  power  of  the  soul  is  owing  to  its  con- 
stitution or  nature.  "  It  follows,"  says  the 
learned  Howe,  in  his  "  Living  Temple,"  that 
having  formed  this  his  more  excellent  creature 
accordin"'  to  his  own  more  express  likeness  ; 
stamped  "it  with  the  more  glorious  characters  of 
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his  liviug  image ;  given  it  a  nature  suitable  to  his 
own,  and  thereby  made  it  capable  of  rational 
and  intelligent  converse  with  him,  he  hath  it 
evea  in  his  power  to  maintain  a  continual 
converse  with  this  creature,  by  agreeable 
comuiunications,  by  letting  in  upon  it  the  vital 
beams  and  influences  of  his  own  light  and 
love,  and  receiving  back  the  return  of  its  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  and  praises:  wherein  it  is 
manifest  he  should  do  no  greater  thing  than 
he  hath  done.  For  who  sees  not  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  greater  difficulty  to  converse  with, 
than  to  make  a  reasonable  creature  ?  Or  who 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  deny,  that  he  who 
hath  been  the  only  author  of  the  soul  of  man, 
and  of  the  excellent  powers  and  faculties  be- 
longing to  it,  can  more  easily  sustain  that  which 
he  hath  made,  and  converse  with  his  creature 
suitably  to  the  way,  wherein  he  hath  made  it 
capable  of  his  converse? 

That  worship  may  exist  without  the  inter- 
vention of  words,  on  account  of  this  constitu- 
tion of  the  soul,  is  a  sentiment  which  has  been 
espoused  by  many  pious  persons  who  were  not 
Quakers.  Thus  the  ever  memorable  John 
Hales,  in  his  Golden  Remains,  expresses  him- 
self:  "  Nay,  one  thing  I  know  more,  that  the 
prayer  which  is  the  most  forcible,  transcends, 
and  far  exceeds,  all  power  of  words.  For  St. 
Paul,  speaking  unto  us  of  the  most  effectual 
kind  of  prayer,  calls  it  sighs  and  groans,  that 
cannot  be  expressed.  Nothing  cries  so  loud 
in  the  ears  of  God,  as  the  sighing  of  a  con- 
trite and  earnest  heart." 

"  It  requires  not  the  voice,  but  the  mind  ; 
not  the  stretching  of  the  hand,  but  the  inten- 
tion of  the  heart ;  not  any  outward  shape  or  car- 
riage of  the  body,  but  the  inward  behavior  of 
the  understanding.  How  then  can  it  slacken 
your  worldly  business  and  occasions,  to  mix 
them  with  sighs  and  groans,  which  are  the  most 
effectual  prayer?'' 

Dr.  Gell,  before  quoted,  says — "  Words  con- 
ceived only  in  an  earthly  mind,  and  uttered 
out  of  the  memory  by  man's  voice,  which  make 
a  noise  in  the  ears  of  flesh  and  blood,  are  not, 
nor  can  be  accounted  a  prayer,  before  our  father 
which  is  in  Heaven." 

Dr.  Smaldridge,  bishop  of  Bristol,  has  the 
following  expressions  in  his  sermons  :  "  Prayer 
doth  not  eousist  either  in  the  bending  of  our 
kaees,  or  the  service  of  our  lips,  or  the  lifting 
up  of  our  hands  or  eyes  to  heaven,  but  in  the 
elevation  of  our  souls  towards  God.  These 
outward  expressions  of  our  inward  thoughts  are 
necessary  in  our  public,  and  often  expedient  in 
our  private  devotions;  but  they  do  not  make 
up  the  essence  of  prayer,  which  may  truly  and 
acceptably  be  performed,  where  these  are  want- 
ing" 

And  he  says  afterwards,  in  other  parts  of  his 
work — "  Devotion   of  miod  is   itself  a   silent 


prayer,  which  wants  not  to  be  clothed  in  words, 
that  God  may  better  know  our  desires.  He  re- 
gards not  the  service  of  our  lips,  but  the  in- 
ward disposition  of  our  hearts." 

Monro,  before  quoted,  speaks  to  the  same 
effect,  in  his  Just  Measures  of  the  Pious  Insti- 
tutions of  Youth.  "  The  breathings  of  a  re- 
collected soul  are  not  noise  or  clamor.  The 
language  in  which  devotion  loves  to  vent  itself, 
is  that  of  the  inward  man,  which  is  secret  and 
silent,  but  yet  God  hears  it,  and  makes  gra- 
cious returns  unto  it.  Sometimes  the  pious 
ardors  and  sensations  of  good  souls  are  such  as 
they  cannot  clothe  with  words.  They  feel  what 
they  cannot  express.  I  would  not,  however, 
be  thought  to  insinuate,  that  the  voice  and 
words  are  not  to  be  used  at  all.  It  is  certain 
that  public  and  common  devotions  cannot  be 
performed  without  them ;  and  that  even  in 
private,  they  are  not  only  very  profitable,  but 
sometimes  necessary.  What  I  here  aim  at  is, 
that  the  youth  should  be  made  sensible,  that 
words  are  not  otherwise  valuable  than  as  they 
are  images  and  copies  of  what  passes  in  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart;  especially  considering 
that  a  great  manj'^,  who  appear  very  angelical 
in  their  devotions,  if  we  take  our  measures  of 
them  from  their  voice  and  tone,  do  soon,  after 
these  intervals  of  seeming  seriousness  are  over, 
return  with  the  dog  to  the  vomit,  and  give 
palpable  evidences  of  tiieir  earthliness  and  sen- 
suality; their  passion  and  their  pride.'' 

Again — "  I  am  persuaded,  says  he,  that  it 
would  be  vastly  advantageous  for  the  youth,  if 
care  were  taken  to  train  them  up  to  this  method 
of  prayer  ;  that  is,  if  they  were  taught  frequent- 
ly to  place  themselves  in  the  divine  presence, 
and  there  silently  to  adore  their  Creator,  Re- 
deemer and  Sanctifier.  For  hereby  they  would 
become  habitually  recollected.  Devotion  would 
be  their  element;  and  they  would  know,  by  ex- 
perience, what  our  blessed  Savour  and  his  great 
Apostle  meant,  when  they  enjoin  us  to  pray 
without  ceasing.  It  was,  I  suppose,  by  some 
such  method  of  devotion  as  I  am  now  speaking 
of,  that  Enoch  walked  with  God  ;  that  Moses 
saw  him  that  is  invisible  ;  that  the  royal  Psalm- 
ist set  the  Lord  always  before  him  ;  and  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  himself  continued  whole  nights 
in  prayer  to  God.  No  man,  I  believe,  will  im- 
agine that  his  prayer,  during  all  the  space  in 
which  it  is  said  to  have  continued,  was  alto- 
gether vocal.  When  he  was  in  his  agony 
in  the  garden,  he  used  but  a  few  words.  His 
vocal  prayer  then  consisted  only  of  one  peti- 
tion, and  an  act  of  pure  resignation  thrice  re- 
peated. But  I  hope  all  will  allow,  that  his  de- 
votion lasted  longer  than  while  he  was  employed 
in  the  uttering  a  few  sentences." 

These  meetings  then,  which  are  usually  de- 
nominated silent,  and  in  which,  though  not  a 
word  be  spoken,  it  appears  from  the  testimony 
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of  others  that  God  may  be  trulj  worshipped, 
the  Quakers  consider  as  an  important  and  sub- 
lime part  of  their  church  service,  and  as  pos- 
sessing advantages  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  worship  which  proceeds  solely  through 
the  medium  of  the  mouth. 

For  in  the  first  place  it  must  be  obvious  that, 
in  these  silent  meetings,  men  cannot  become 
chargeable  before  God,  either  with  hypocrisy  or 
falsehood,  by  pretending  to  worship  him  with 
their  lips,  when  their  affections  are  far  from 
him,  or  by  uttering  a  language  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

It  must  be  obvious,  again,  that  every  man's 
devotion,  in  these  silent  meetings,  is  made,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  to  depend  upon  himself;  for  no 
man  can  work  out  the  salvation  of  another  for 
him.  A  man  does  not  depend  at  these  times 
on  the  words  of  a  minister,  or  of  any  other  per- 
son present;  but  his  own  soul,  worked  upon  by 
the  divine  influence,  pleads  in  silence  with  the 
Almighty  its  own  cause.  And  thus,  by  extend- 
ing this  idea  to  the  congregation  at  large,  we 
shall  find  a  number  of  individuals  offering  up 
at  the  same  time  their  own  several  confessions ; 
pouring  out  their  own  several  petitions ;  giv- 
ing their  own  thanks  severally,  or  praising  and 
adoring;  all  of  them  in  different  languages, 
adapted  to  their  several  conditions,  and  yet 
not  interrupting  one  another. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  reccommendation  of  this 
worship,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  that, 
being  thus  wholly  spiritual,  it  is  out  of  the  power 
of  the  natural  man  to  obstruct  it.  No  man 
can  break  the  chain  that  thus  binds  the  spirit 
of  man  to  the  spirit  of  God;  for  this  chain, 
which  is  spiritual,  is  invisible.  But  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  Quakers  say,  with  any  oral 
worship.  "  For  how,  says  Barclay,  alluding  to 
his  own  times,  can  the  Papists  say  their  mass, 
if  there  be  any  there  to  disturb  and  interrupt 
them  ?  Do  but  take  away  the  mass- book,  the 
chalice,  the  host,  or  the  priest's  garments; 
yea,  do  but  spill  the  water,  or  the  wine,  or  blow 
out  the  candles,  (a  thing  quickly  to  be  done,) 
and  the  whole  business  is  marred,  and  no  sac- 
rifice can  be  offered.  Take  from  the  Lutherans 
and  Episcopalians  their  liturgy  or  common 
prayer-book,  and  no  service  can  be  said.  Re- 
move from  the  Calvinists,  Arminians,  Socin- 
ians.  Independents,  or  Anabaptists,  the  pulpit, 
the  bible,  and  the  hour-glass,  or  make  but 
such  a  noise  as  the  voice  of  the  preacher  can- 
not be  heard,  or  disturb  him  but  so  before  he 
come,  or  strip  him  of  bis  bible  or  his  books, 
and  he  must  be  dumb  :  for  they  all  think  it  an 
heresy  to  wait  to  speak,  as  the  Spirit  of  God 
giveth  utterance ;  and  thus  easily  their  whole 
worship  may  be  marred." 

(To  be  continued.) 


our   conscientious  toleration  of  other  peoples' 
intolerance. 


The  only  true  spirit  of  tolerance  consists  in 


From  "  Reason  in  Religion." 
THE  REVELATION   OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

BY  FREDERIC  HENRY  HEDGE. 
(Ckintinued  from  page  20.) 

The  Spirit  is  not  only  light  to  the  understand- 
ing :  it  is  also  motive  and  guide  to  the  will.  Its 
agency  affects  not  only  the  knowledge  but  the 
practice  of  the  truth.  By  it  we  are  filled  with 
holy  aspirations,  and  moved  to  good  deeds.  All 
goodness  is  from  God,  just  as  all  power  is  re- 
motely or  directly  referrible  to  him.  This  di- 
vine influence  is  not  incompatible  with  human 
freedom.  Every  act  of  goodness  is  still  an  act 
of  the  will.  Omnipotence  itself  will  not  enforce 
obedience.  Nevertheless,  it  is  God  who  worketh 
in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do.  From  him  we 
derive  the  capacity  and  the  impulse.  ]3ut  ca- 
pacity is  not  necessity,  and  impulse  is  not 
coercion.  We  are  moved,  and  jet  move  freely  ; 
we  accept  the  divine  influence,  yoke  it  with  our 
destiny,  and  choose  that  the  Spirit  of  God  shall 
reign  in  our  wills.  Liberty  is  not  absolute  dis- 
engagement from  all  rule.  It  does  not  consist  in 
lawless  roving,  but  in  free  consent  with  legiti- 
mate sway,  in  free  co-operation  with  the  Su- 
preme Will.  Some  rule  we  must  obey ;  but  we 
may  or  may  not  elect  cur  ruler.  Two  opposite 
currents  of  influence  traverse  the  world.  The  one 
leads  Godward  ;  the  other,  deathward.  To  move 
with  the  former  is  moral  freedom  ;  to  be  carried 
with  the  other  is  contradiction  and  bondage.  To 
say  that  God  is  the  author  of  our  goodness,  no 
more  detracts  from  the  power  of  the  human  will, 
than  to  say  that  God  is  the  author  of  truth,  de- 
tracts from  man's  intellectual  powers.  He  acts 
upon  us  not  a  compulsory  force,  but  aa  quicken- 
ing influence. 

The  operation  of  the  spirit  is  not  always  a  di- 
rect action  on  the  individual  mind.  More  fre- 
quently it  acts  through  the  instrumentality  of 
other  subordinate  agents, — through  the  lips  and 
lives  of  men,  by  teachers  and  books,  by  instruc- 
tion and  example,  by  institutions  and  ordinances, 
by  every  influence  which  moves  the  soul  to 
well-doing.  When  we  read  a  book,  and  are 
profited  by  it;  when  we  listen  to  a  di.'^course  that 
acts  favorably  on  our  moral  nature,  that  awakens 
good  impulses  in  the  breast. — we  are  visited  and 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Church,  and 
every  institution  established  for  moral  and  re- 
ligious ends,  so  long  as  it  fulfils  its  original  de- 
sign, is  a  medium  of  this  influence.  It  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  made  concrete. 

But,  though  this  indirect  operation  is  the 
more  usual  mode  in  which  the  divine  inflaence 
is  communicated,  it  acts  also  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  visible  agent :  it  act.3  as  direct 
inspiration.  There  are  motions  of  the  Spirit  in 
us  which  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  external 
influence;  they  are  the  Spirit  of  God  acting oa 
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the  instinct  of  goodness  in  the  soul.  There  is 
this  instinct  iu  every  soul.  It  is  not  the  most 
patent,  but  the  deepest  of  all  our  instincts. 
Often  neutralized  by  other  propensities,  it  needs 
the  quickening  of  the  spirit  to  give  it  life. 
Then  it  manifests  itself  in  those  moral  aspira- 
tions by  which  the  most  thoughtless  are  some- 
times roused  to  conscientious  and  beneficent 
action.  If  ever,  at  some  moment  of  solitary 
musing,  we  have  felt  within  ourselves  a  stronger 
conviction  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  a 
stronger  determination  to  good ;  if  ever  we 
have  seized  with  true  insight  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  our  being,  and  have  formed  the  reso- 
lution to  live  for  duty  and  for  God, — it  was  the 
spirit  breathing  on  the  latent  spark  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  breast,  which  gave  us  that  vision,  and 
caused  those  fires  to  glow.  And,  if  we  analyse 
our  experience  at  such  seasons,  we  shall  see 
how  man's  free  agency  may  consist  with  divine 
impulsion.  We  shall  see  that  while  the  detr.r- 
mination  of  the  mind  to  moral  ends  is  a  free  de- 
termination, calling  into  action  the  whole  force 
of  our  own  will,  it  is  still  a  divine  impulse  that 
moves  us,  and  a  God  that  works  in  us  to  will  as 
•well  as  to  do. 

The  agency  of  the  spirit,  as  now  defined,  is 
impartial  in  itself  considered ;  but  its  efiicacy 
in  each  individual  is  limited  by  personal  con- 
ditions. It  is  limited  by  the  receptivity  which 
we  bring  to  it ;  and  the  receptivity  which  we 
bring  to  it  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  on 
previous  training.  I  do  not  deny  original  in- 
differences of  moral  endowment.  Some  men 
seem  born  to  goodness  as  a  natural  heritage  :  it 
is  their  patrimony.  Their  way  apparently  is 
smooth  and  free.  No  obstacle  seems  to  intervene 
between  the  purposes  they  form  and  the  ends 
they  contemplate.  The  intent  and  fhe  act  hang 
together  by  natural  dependence  like  the  links 
of  a  chain.  We  admire  the  facility  with  which 
they  appear  to  glide  onward  to  perfection,  while 
we  are  constantly  thwarted  and  pulled  back  by 
inward  contradiction  or  external  force.  Some- 
thing of  this  difference  may  be  due  to  natural 
inequality  of  moral  constitution  ;  but  more  is 
due  to  self-discipline.  If  the  spirit  of  God  has 
greater  influence  with  some  than  others,  the 
reason  is  generally,  that,  by  early  obedience  and 
long  discipline,  they  have  attained  to  higher  de- 
grees of  spiritual  life.  Their  previous  habits 
have  disposed  the  mind  to  be  easily  affected  by 
such  influences;  the  will  has  not  been  perverted 
and  depraved;  the  first  impulses  of  the  spirit 
in  them  were  not  resisted,  but  received  into 
willing  minds,  and  suffered  to  acquire  a  perma- 
nent control  of  the  thoughts  and  actions.  In 
nothing  is  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  "  to  him 
who  hath  shall  be  given,"  more  evident  than  it 
is  in  relation  to  the  moral  life.  Therefore,  said 
yn  apostle,  "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God."     By  a  figure  derived  from  human  affec- 


tions, the  divine  agency  is  represented  as  a 
friend  who  wills  our  good,  but  may  be  vexed 
and  alienated  by  our  opposition  or  our  indiffer- 
ence. Not  that  we  can  actually  change  the  pur- 
pose of  God,  or  avert  his  grace.  Nothing  that 
we  can  do  can  alienate  his  love,  or  render  the 
Father  of  spirits  less  willing  to  aid  and  bless. 
He  is  true  to  us,  however  we  may  turn  from 
him.  Nevertheless,  we  may  destroy  the  efficacy 
of  his  gifts  in  us  ;  and,  by  alienating  our  own 
minds,  may  virtually  alienate  his  love.  The  ef- 
fect for  us  is  the  same,  whether  he  is  turned 
from  us  or  we  from  him. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  be- 
tween this  apostolic  precept  and  the  doctrine  of 
some  of  the  ancient  Gentile  philosophers.  Gen- 
tile philosophy  taught,  that  a  good  spirit  waits 
upon  all    who    choose  to  accept  its  guidance. 

The  great  Athenian  personified  in  this  way 
the  nobler  instincts  of  his  mind.  He  spoke  of 
a  deamon  (or,  as  we  shall  say,  a  good  genius) 
who  informed  and  impelled  him.  And  Seneca, 
the  contemporary  of  Paul,  says  more  explicitly, 
as  if  he  had  received  the  thought  directly  from 
him,  "There  dwells  in  us  a  Holy  Spirit,  which 
watches  all  our  good  and  all  our  evil  deeds,  and 
who  treats  us  according  to  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceives." 

Subjectively,  then,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be 
considered  a  divine  instinct  in  man  ;  a  special 
faculty,  differing  from  reason  and  understand- 
ing, and  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  in  this, 
that  it  always  speaks  with  authority;  it  ad- 
dresses us,  not  as  argument,  but  as  command. 
So  it  appears  in  numerous  instances  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Apostles,  who  are  represented  as 
urged  and  impelled  by  this  divine  instinct  to  do, 
or  to  refrain  from  doing,  sometimes  contrary  to 
their  own  judgment  or  their  own  will.  Paul  and 
Timothy,  it  is  said,  '^  as.«ayed  to  go  into  Bithy- 
nia;  but  the  Spirit  would  not  suffer  them."  It 
was  reserved  for  Protestantism,  in  harmony 
with  its  true,  original  tendency,  to  follow  out 
these  hints,  and  unfold  this  subjective  side,  as 
the  elder  church  had  developed  the  positive 
theological  view  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Honor  to 
George  Fox  and  the  founders  of  the  sect  of 
Friends,  who  first  did  justice  to  the  Christian 
idea  of  divine  inspiration  ;  who  re  affirmed  the 
spiritual  instinct,and  vindicated  the  inward  iiaht. 
What  to  the  elder  church  was  a  barren  dogma, 
a  scholastic  abstraction,  and  hypothesis,  the 
third  person  in  Trinity,  to  (hem  was  a  spiritual 
fact.  "  When  the  Lord  God  and  his  Sou  Jesus 
Christ,"  says  Fox,"  sent  me  forth  into  the  world 
to  preach  his  everlasting  gospel  and  kingdom, 
I  was  commanded  to  turn  men  to  that  inward 
light,  spirit  and  grace,  by  which  all  might  know 
the  way  to  God ;  even  that  divine  Spirit  which 
would  lead  into  all  truth  and  would  never  de- 
ceive." His  theory,  and  that  of  his  followers, 
was,  and  is,  that  man,  if  he  will,  may  have  the 
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immediate  £;uidancc  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  that 
inspiration  is  not  a  past  fact,  but  a  present 
reality. 

(To  be  continued.) 

— *•• — ■ 

A  LITTLE  AT  A  TIME. 

Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say,  '*  He  who  waits  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once,  will  never  do 
any."  Grand  occasions  of  life  seldom  come, 
are  soon  gone,  and  when  present,  it  is  only  one 
among  thousands  who  is  adequate  to  the  great 
actions  they  demand.  But  there  are  opportu- 
nities at  our  doors  every  day,  in  which  the 
**  small  sweet  charities  of  life  "  may  occupy  us 
fully.  What  account  can  we  give  of  these  as 
they  pass  by  and  on  to  eternity,  to  lay  their  re- 
cord before  the  great  throne  ?  He  who  flatters 
himself  with  air-castles,  constructed  out  of  mag- 
nificent schemes  he  would  accomplish,  were  he 
endowed  with  great  wealth  or  exalted  to  high 
stations,  will  soon  find  them  dissolving  into  thin 
air,  whenever  he  calls  his  heart  to  an  honest 
account  for  the  right  use  of  that  which  God 
has  already  entrusted  to  his  care.  "  He  that  is 
unfaithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  also  unfaith- 
ful in  much." 

Human  life  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of 
little  things,  or  such  as  are  commonly,  though 
mistakenly,  so  considered.  They  mould  our 
character  and  give  complexion  to  our  eternity; 
can  they  be  insignificant?  How  slow  are  we  in 
learning  to  do  "  whatsoever  our  hand  findeth," 
and  to  leave  the  results,  great  or  small,  at  the 
disposal  of  him  who  has  declared — "  whosoever 
Bhall  give  to  driak  unto  one  of  these  little 
one?  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple,  verily  [  say  unto  you  he  shall  in  no 
wise  lose  his  reward." 

Then,  Christian  disciple,  "  In  the  morning 
sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not 
thy  hand."  "  Blessed  are  they  that  sow  beside 
all  waters."  Look  around  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, in  your  church,  and  you  can  be  at  no 
loss  for  important  work  to  do.  Be  content  to 
attend  to  duties  as  they  arise ;  take  them  as 
they  are  sent  by  providence.  Every  moment 
brings  its  own  responsibilities,  and  man's  wis- 
dom in  this  world  of  sin,  of  sorrow,  and  of 
death,  consists  in  cheerfully  using  present  com- 
forts, and  diligently  attending  to  present  duties. 
Let  the  crumbs,  the  fragments  of  time,  be 
gathered  up,  that  nothing  be  lost.  Forget  not 
that,  all  the  world  over,  great  things  are  made 
up  of  a  vast  multitude  of  those  which  are  little. 
Eternitij  is  composed  of  momenta  of  time,  never 
ceasing.  Nothing  will  more  certainly  find  the 
slothful  at  last,  or  bring  them  to  a  dreadful 
reckoning,  than  wasted  time. 
"  Wake,  thou  that  steepest  in  enchanted  bowers, 
Lest  these  lost  years  should  haunt  thee  in  the 
night, 
When  death  is  waiting  for  thy  numbered  hours, 

To  take  their  swift  and  everlasting  flight ; 


Wake,  'ere  the  earth  born  charm  unnerve  thee  quitei 
And  be  thy  thoughts  to  work  divine  addressed  ; 

Do  something — do  it  soon — do  it  with  all  thy  might; 
An  angel's  wing  would  droop,  if  long  at  rest, 

And  God  himself,  inactive,  were  no  longer  blest." 
— Central  I'resbylerian. 


From  Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity. 
A  FORETASTE  OP   HEAVEN. 

Yea,  1  know  it,  I  believe  it,  and  I  feel  it:  1 
see  it  in  every  event  of  my  life,  in  the  various 
destinies  of  my  fellow- creatures,  in  all  the  splen- 
did works  of  nature — that  'sublime  and  eternal 
temple  of  God — that  the  all-loving  Father  has 
created  us  children  of  the  earth  for  perfect  hap- 
piness, that  we  may  already  here  belovr  enjoy  a 
foretaste  of  Heavenly  bliss;  but  that  the  source 
of  our  delights,  as  the  source  of  our  pains,  is 
in  our  own  bosoms, — springs  from  our  virtues 
or  our  vices. 

How  unutterably  happy  must  that  man 
feel  whose  heart  has  not  one  thing  to  upbraid 
him  with,  in  respect  to  any  of  his  relations  in 
life  ;  who  does  not  permit  bis  mind  to  be  unduly 
disturbed  by  cares  of  any  kind;  who  does  not 
allow  either  unbridled  anger,  or  unrestrained 
affection,  to  lead  him  into  any  excess !  In  him 
dwells  a  sublime  calm,  of  which  ordinary  men 
can  hardly  form  a  conception, — that  calm  which 
is  the  true  peace    of  God. 

Have  you  ever  passed  a  fine  spring  morning 
alone  amid  the  new-born  beauties  of  nature? 
When,  at  such  a  time,  you  have  been  roving 
in  the  shade  of  peaceful  groves,  through  the 
green  canopy  of  which  the  rosy  waves  of  sun- 
light broke ;  when  the  soft  breath  of  morn  was 
wafted  across  the  verdant  landscape,  and  the 
numberless  flowerets  shivered,  and  the  dew  on 
the  leaflets  glittered  in  the  tears  of  joy,  which 
Heaven  had  shed  at  the  Holiness  and  Goodness 
of  the  Creator;  and  the  cascade  leaping  froiu 
the  rock,  and  the  river  in  its  bed,  and  the 
forest  on  the  hill,  sent  forth  solemn  murmurs ; 
while  high  up  above,  and  deep  down  below, 
the  air  resounded  with  the  wonderful  song  of 
birds,  and  the  buzzing  of  insects — oh,  what 
were  your  feelings  ?  Did  not  a  sense  of  inex- 
pressible delight  flash  through  your  bosom  '! 
You  drew  a  deep  breath ;  your  body  seemed 
etherealized;  you  felt  as  if  you  must  join  your 
voice  to  the  voices  of  the  air,  as  if  you  must 
mix  your  tears  with  the  tears  of  heaven  ;  you 
longed  for  the  wings  of  rosy  morn  to  soar  up 
high  into  the  empyrean,  or  to  sink  into  the 
green  depths  of  the  forests,  or  to  lose  yourself 
in  the  blue  haze  that  veiled  the  unknown  dis- 
tance. I'ou  longed  to  pour  your  love  through 
the  entire  world. 

Did  you  ever  lie  down  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, whence  you  beheld  a  wide  landscape  with 
its  fields  and  cottages  spread  in  silent  repose 
before  your  eyes  ?  In  your  bosom  also  perfect 
quiet  reigned!     You  forgot   all   your  domestic 
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cares ;  no  sorrow  weighed  on  your  spirits,  no 
unpleasant  remembrance  disturbed  the  benefi- 
cent calm,  no  passion  dared  to  intrude  to  break 
the  holy  peace  of  your  soul,  and  a  voice  within 
whispered,  "  Blessed  were  I,  could  I  forever  re- 
main thus  I"  What  you  then  felt  was  a  jQeeting 
foretaste  of  Heaven,  which  sometimes  even 
passionate,  unquiet  spirits  are  allowed  to  enjoy, 
in  order  that  they  may  look  into  themselves,  and 
earnestly  reflect  how  they  might  perpetuate- 
this  tranquil  and  blessed  state.  What  you 
then  felt  was  the  peace  of  Uod,  which  the  vir- 
tuous and  wise,  which  the  true  followers  of 
Christ  experience  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  tribulation,  and  which  raises  them 
above  it.  You  were  happy  in  the  moments 
alluded  to,  because  you  learnt  then  to  forget 
yourselves,  because  you  were  free  from  the 
mundane  desires,  which  regained  po.^session  of 
you  as  soon  as  you  re  entered  your  homes.  But 
woe  to  him  who,  in  order  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
life,  must  learn  to  forget  himself!  This  is  a 
proof,  either  that  his  heart  is  burdened  with 
the  consciousness  of  many  sins,  or  that  it  is 
oppressed  with  cares  and  unsatisfied  wants, 
springing  from  his  vanity,  his  frivolity,  his 
covetousness,  or  other  impure  tendencies  ;  or 
that  when  he  acts  he  does  not  act  v^isely,  and 
that  what  he  possesses  he  does  not  possess  with 
wisdom;  but  that  he  allows  himself  to  be  con- 
sumed by  a  thousand  vain  and  petty  cares,  and 
creates  for  himself  sorrows  which  he  will  event- 
ually discover  to  have  been  unnecessary. 

The  true  disciple  never  needs  to  forget  him- 
self in  order  to  be  cheerful  in  his  very  inner- 
most soul.  Oa  the  contrary,  it  is  when  he 
examines  his  inward  being,  and  his  relations  to 
the  Father  of  all  life,  that  he  feels  most  happy. 
The  present  day  may  have  its  storms,  but  the 
future  only  smiles  the  more  brightly  to  him. — 
He  is  with  God,  and  God  is  with  him.  Wheth- 
er he  be  of  high  or  humble  station,  rich  or 
poor,  praised  or  blamed,  to  him  it  is  all  the 
same;  for  the  source  of  his  happiness  is  not 
in  the  outward  world,  but  within  himself.  And 
he  is  with  God,  and  Cod  is  with  him.  And 
"  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God,"  here  already,  in  their  foretaste  of 
the  higher  bliss  of  Heaven. 

Almost  every  stage  of  human  life  has  its 
heavenly  moments,  in  which  mortal  man  feels 
himself,  as  it  were,  involuntarily  raised  above 
himself.  JNot  what  we  possess  or  what  we  earn, 
not  what  we  eat  and  drink,  not  our  apparel,  not 
what  men  think  of  us,  but  a  pure  heart,  is  the 
true    source  of  happiness. 

Have  you  witnessed,  or  have  you  read  of 
how  persecuted  innocence  has  been  rescued  ? 
how  some  meritorious  benevolent  man  was  long 
misjudged',  and  overwhelmed  with  accusations 
by  his  enemies,  until  at  length  the  world  learnt 
to  see  its  own  injustice,  and  every  one  sought  to 


make  some  amends?  Do  you  recollect  how 
that  recognition  of  long  oppressed  innocence 
made  your  heart  swell  with  emotion;  how  a  quiet 
joy  took  possession  of  you,  as  though  it  was 
your  own  innocence  that  had  been  vindicated; 
how  the  happiness  of  that  virtue  which  had  at 
length  received  its  reward,  called  tears  of  silent 
satisfaction  into  your  eyes?  On  that  occasion, 
you  shared  in  spirit,  with  the  person  whose 
innocence  was  made  manifest,  a  foretaste  of 
Heaven.  It  was  from  your  own  virtuous  feel- 
ings that  sprang  the  joy  you  experienced.  It 
was  the  germs  of  true  happiness  within  you  that 
were  moved  ;  it  was  the  source  of  your  eternal 
welfare  that  began  to  flow.  Ah  !  why  did  you 
choke  up  this  spring  with  the  rubbish  of  lower 
desires  and  petty  cares?  Why  did  you  not 
put  forth  your  full  strength  to  rise  in  future 
above  all  low  tendencies,  and  make  a  resolve  to 
remain  forever  the  elevated  being  you  were 
during  those  brief  moments  of  emotion  ? 

Childhood  has  its  Eden.  Adolcsence  has  its 
hours  of  paradise.  But  at  a  later  age  also  we 
behold  from  time  to  time  a  ray,  as  if  from  a 
better  world,  flashing  across  our  path,  and 
lighting  up  the  commonplace  things  around 
us.  These  are  foretastes  of  Heaven,  which 
Providence  sends  to  poor  mortals,  to  stimulate 
them  to  strive  after  that  which  can  alone  rea- 
der lasting  such  blissful  moments. 

Hast  thou  known  the  feelings  of  a  mother 
kindled  by  the  smile  of  her  child  standing 
before  her  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  its  loveliness 
and  grace,  when  in  silent  but  holy  love  she 
bends  over  this  angel  of  her  life,  and  seems 
with  her  kisses  to  draw  its  pure  soul  over  into 
her  own  ?  Hast  thou  known  the  delight  of  a 
father,  when  he  beholds  for  the  first  time  the 
new-born  b.ibe  that  owes  its  existence  to  him  ? 
when  the  infant  smiles  upon  him  for  the  first 
time  ?  when  the  joyous  child  lisps  its  first  word? 
when  he  sees  it  growing  in  health,  industry, 
and  virtue  ?  Ah  !  the  delights  of  those  heav- 
enly moments  he  would  not  exchange  for  all 
the  treasures  of  the  world  !  and  the  mother  too 
feels  this  most  deeply,  and  says,  "  Take  all  else 
from  me,  and  I  am  nevertheless  blessed!"  Queens 
may  be  inexpressibly  miserable,  and  beggar- 
women  unutterably  happy  ! 

Such  feelings  are  vibrations  of  the  purest 
chords  of  the  heart.  Alas !  why  do  we  so 
often  leave  then  untouched  ?  What  is  it  that 
draws  us  all  so  irresistibly  towards  the  sweet 
world  of  childhood  ?  What  is  the  hidden 
power  which,  at  the  sight  of  an  infant,  moves 
even  the  barbarian,  and  which  wins  at  once 
the  stranger's  heart  ?  It  is  the  guileless  trust, 
the  sweet  innocence,  the  vpinning  grace  of 
childhood,  that  charms  us.  It  is  the  spotless 
purity  of  the  angelic  nature  ;  it  is  the  vague  an- 
ticipation of  a  brilliant  future  for  the  child,  and 
of  how  deservedly — should   these  young  beings 
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preserve  their  purity  and  their  virtues  ia  a  later 
age — they  will  become  objects  of  the  world's 
devotion.  We  honour  in  the  child  the  undese- 
crated  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  which  as  yet  has 
no  presentiment  of  evil.  It  is  not  the  outward 
form,  it  is  not  flesh  and  blood,  that  excites  our 
love  and  admiration  ;  but  the  purity,  the  some- 
thing Divine  that  speaks  to  us  from  the  frank 
and  open  eye,  the  ingenuous  countenance  of  the 
child.  It  is  our  own  inborn  sense  of  virtue, 
■which,  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  animates  us 
at  such  moments.  In  intercourse  with  the  in- 
nocent little  ones,  we  ourselves  become  more 
innocent,  more  noble  and  more  wise ;  we  are 
ashamed  to  appear  before  them  in  all  our  im- 
perfections ;  and  he  who  has  not  the  courage  to 
conquer  his  faults  at  least  tries  to  conceal  them. 
Verily,  we  may  frequently  learn  more,  improve 
more  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  the  society  of 
children,  than  in  intercourfe  with  the  wisest  of 
our  acquaintance.  "  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,"  said  Jesus  ;  "  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOCIAL   READING    IN    THE    HOME    CIRCLE. 

This  is  a  reading  age.  It  is  an  age  of 
"  steam  "  in  book-making  as  well  as  in  other 
arts.  There  is  no  one  who  can  read,  but  can 
find  something  cheap  enough  or  weak  enough — 
costly  enough  or  strong  enough,  to  suit  the 
purse  or  the  taste. 

How  shall  we  guard  our  children  and  house- 
hold circles  from  too  much  story-readhig,  and 
induce  them,  cheerfully  and  voluntarily,  to  se- 
lect for  their  pr(,"?ic?pa/  reading  the  substantial 
and  profitahle  in  our  literature — that  which 
will  give  them  mental  and  moral  sinew,  muscle 
and  bone  ? 

We  can  require  them  to  read  certain  books, 
and /or6uZ  them  the  perusal  of  others,  but  this 
is  not  the  whole  of  the  desired  end  to  be 
sought. 

Many  facts  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that 
even  a  compulsory  course  of  vigorous  reading  is 
far  preferable  to  none.  Thoughts  do  thus  find 
lodgment  in  the  mind,  and  eventually  bear  good 
fruit.  Memory  sometimes,  in  its  office  of 
gleaner,  gathers  up  thus,  precious  treasures  from 
the  past,  while  conscience  whispers  of  the  time 
when  these  mental  treasures  were  rudely  thrust 
from  the  mind,  and  their  perusal  endured  with 
many  a  frown  and  restless  shrug,  as  almost  in- 
tolerable tasks. 

But  it  were  better  far  if  our  dear  home  circles 
could  have  such  direction  given  their  tastes, 
as  to  lead  them  to  seek  and  love  substantial  ali- 
ment for  their  hungering  minds. 

It  requires  tact  and  wisdom,  when,  the  influ- 
ences set  so  strongly  upon  young  minds  towards 
a  diluted  and  purely  entertaining  kind  of  read- 
ing, to   bring  them  to   desire,  or  cordially  to 


pursue,  an  opposite  course.  For  from  that 
which  the  mind  loves  and  is  attracted  towards, 
it  experiences  a  stronger  influence,  and  while 
it  enjoys  more,  also  profits  more  in  its  pursuit. 
One  method  among  others  which  might  be 
named,  far  interesting  a  family  in  vigorous  and 
profitable  reading,  ia  that  of  a  pleasant  family 
reading  circle^  where  new  books,  and  all  impor- 
tant reading  shall  be  mutually  enjoyed,  criti- 
cized, and  canvassed — different  members  taking 
part  in  reading  aloud.  Many  an  otherwise-prosy 
work,  which  in  solitary  reading  would  soon  be 
laid  aside  with  a  yawn  of  weariness  and  disgust, 
becomes  eloquent  with  thought  and  brimming 
with  interest  by  a  perusal  uuder  such  circum- 
stances. 

A  book,  or  a  course  of  reading  with  which 
the  social  life  of  a  household  circle  has  been 
blended,  will  live  in  the  reminiscences  of 
after  years,  glowing  with  home,  intellect  and 
affection,  as  well  as  with  the  direct  instruction 
of  the  printed  pages.  Its  truths  shall  have  the 
sanction  of  the  dear  parents  who  listened,  ex- 
plained too,  and  presided  over  the  social  group, 
and  silent  whispers  shall  remind  the  scul  of 
their  interest  or  delight,  their  admonitions  or 
encouragements  in  these  reading  hours,  long 
after  the  books  have  become  old  and  time-worn, 
and  those  parents  have  gone  from  the  scenes  of 
earth. 

One  word  here  respecting  that  much-to-be 
coveted  accomplishment — good  reading.  Would 
that  it  commanded  far  more  consideration  in 
family  and  school  culture.  Have  we  not  all 
experienced  the  power  of  the  effective  and  ac- 
complished reader,  in  listening  to  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  when  a  formerly  obscure 
passage  suddenly  becomes  clear  to  us,  and  lu- 
minous with  the  truth  it  expresses^  by  the  em- 
phasis and  inflection  of  some  beautiful  reader? 
We  can  hardly  expect  our  children  to  become 
perfect  in  this  branch  of  culture,  but  we  can 
secure  for  them  very  much  more  cultivation  in 
the  home-circle,  and  do  far  more  to  compen- 
sate for  the  deprivation  of  extensive  advantages 
than  we   are  apt  to  suppose. 

Sound  reading  in  the  family,  with  free,  kind 
criticisms  from  its  different  members,  with  a 
hearty  sympathy  in  the  spirit  of  the  matter 
read,  will  dp  much  towards  forming  accom- 
plished readers  Attentive  listening  to  good 
public  elocutionists  will  prove  a  help  to  the 
self-cultivated  reader.  It  is  wonderful  with 
what  an  interest  any  such  art  will  inspire  a 
family,  when  they  mutually  pursue  it. 

Trying  to  catch  and  give  the  delicate  shades 
of  meantng  of  various  authors,  endeavoring  to 
modulate  and  cultivate  the  voice  to  varied  and 
expressive  tones,  and  to  read  so  as  to  command 
attention  and  give  pleasure,  will  afford  an  in- 
spiring and  laudable  emulation  to  any  domestic 
group. 
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Try  it,  young  friends,  and  thus  become  eyes 
and  voice  to  those  whose  own  are  failing  them  ; 
and  while  you  augment  your  attractiveness  by 
your  own  home  firesides,  you  will  learn  to  love 
the  reading  that  you  may,  perhaps,  accept  at 
first  to  please  your  parents,  and  you  with  them 
and  all  the  household  become  together  gleaners 
in  the  fields  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and 
through  this  instrumentality  be  enabled  to 
gather  into  the  soul's  garner  a  multitude  of 
precious  things. — Advocate  and  Journal, 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  24,  1866. 


Salem  Quarterly  Meeting. — A  letter 
received  from  a  Friend  in  attendance,  informs 
us  that  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Woodstown  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  was  large  and 
interesting.  The  quiet  attention  and  orderly 
deportment  of  many  of  the  young  people  through 
a  long  sitting  were  encouraging.  la  the  first 
meeting,  testimonies  were  borne  against  formal- 
ity, living  upon  the  good  name  our  fathers  bore, 
and  on  our  own  present  reputation  for  honesty, 
industry,  frugality,  plainness,  &c. ;  also  against 
the  disposition  to  please  the  world,  and  join  in 
its  policies,  with  the  instability  resulting  there- 
from, in  contrast  with' that  Spirit  so  pre-emi- 
nently manifested  by  our  worthy  ancients,  who 
bore  oblcquy,  reproach,  and  some  of  them  mar- 
tyrdom, in  defence  of  their  principles.  An  abid- 
ing sense  of  the  Omnipresence  of  God,  and  an 
earnest  application  of  the  heart  to  Him  in  whom 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom,  love,  jus- 
tice, mercy  and  truth,  which  will  be  imparted 
to  the  sincere  seekers,  was  declared  to  be  the 
remedy  for  all  our  defects. 

In  the  business  meeting,  the  queries  were  all 
read,  and  the  answers  from  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings being  comprised,  were  directed  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  ensuing  Yearly  Meeting,  to 
which  representatives  were  appointed. 


Conference  for  the  Consideration  of 
Friends'  Testimonies. — At  the  meetings  on 
the  7th  and  14th  insts.,  the  subject  of  War 
was  continued  under  consideration.  The  ques- 
tion. How  far  resistance  is  allowable"  under  the 
law  of  benevolence,"  that  is,  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  they,  under  similar  circumstances, 
should  do  unto  us,  was  dispassionately  examined. 
The  views  of  Jonathan  Dymond,  in  relation  to 


it,  were  read,  and  many    expressed  coinciding 
sentiments. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  that 
the  peace  profession  recognizes  no  resistance, 
but  that,  under  all  circumstances,  our  life  and 
practice  should,  as  far  as  possible,  give  evi- 
dence of  that  "  Spirit  which  delights  to  do  no 
evil,  nor  to  revenge  any  wrong."  Dymond  was 
again  quoted  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  and 
interesting  circumstances  were  related  in  which 
the  intention  to  injure  was  overcome  by  its 
being  met  in  a  different  spirit. 

In  the  last  meeting,  it  was  stated  by  one 
who  had  resided  in  Kansas,  that  during  the 
late  war,  when  Quantrell's  raid  visited  a  portion 
of  that  State,  carrying  death  and  desolation  in 
its  track,  the  raiders  passed  a  settlement  of 
Friends  without  oflfering  them  the  least  moles- 
tation, but  at  the  first  house  beyond,  they 
stopped,  compelled  the  man  to  go  with  them, 
and  soon  after  took  his  life.  He  also  related 
the  circumstance  of  a  Friend  who  lived  in  an 
isolated  situation,  where  it  was  expected  an  at- 
tack would  be  made.  The  Friend  concluded  to 
prepare  for  defence,  and  accordingly  put  his  gun 
in  order  before  retiring  for  the  night.  In  vain 
he  tried  to  compose  his  mind  to  slumber,  and 
after  several  hours  spent  in  the  attempt,  he 
arose,  removed  the  ammunition  from  his  gun, 
took  it  to  pieces,  put  it  entirely  away,  and 
then  laid  down  again  and  slept  sweetly. 

Several  other  strong  testimonies  were  borne 
by  those  in  middle  and  active  life  to  the  beauty 
and  efficiency  of  the  peace  principle,  and  urgent 
appeals  were  made  in  favor  of  its  support. 

Great  harmony  prevailed,  and  much  interest 
was  apparent  throughout  the  meeting,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  speakers  differed  mainly 
in  the  mode  of  expression.  In  essential  points 
there  was  remarkable  unanimity.  The  follow- 
ing essay,  by  a  Friend  present,  was  read  during 
the  evening  : 

"The  civil  governments  now  existing  in  the 
world  are  all  evidently  based  upon  the  law  of 
force,  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  terrible 
contest  through  which  our  country  has  recently 
passed  is  a  conclusive  evidence  of  that  fact. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  truth  that 
many  of  tlie  people  are  only  ?iomi?!a^  Christians, 
who  have  never  practically  known  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  but  are  as  much  under  the  law  aa 
the  Jews  were  formerly,  it  appears  requisite 
for  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  community 
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that  such  should  be  held  ia  subjection  to  the 
law  of-foroe.  The  law  based  upon  the  sword 
may  not  always  be  visibly  evident ;  though  not 
seen,  it  is  eoer  pre.ient,  as  it  undei'lies  and  sup- 
ports the  civil  power.  How  often  have  we  seen 
that  power  set  at  defiance  by  mobs,  and  martial 
law  proclaimed  for  their  suppression. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  if  men  were 
Christians  in  realitt/  as  in  name,  this  state  of 
things  could  not  exist;  but  unhappily  too  many 
are  Christians  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
as  there  are  various  degrees  of  growth,  such  are 
Christians  in  a  degree.  Governments  being 
composed  of  individuals  in  this  condition  can 
only  approximate  to  Christianity;  and  the 
more  Christianized  and  enlightened  the  people 
become,  the  nearer  will  such  governments  at- 
tain to  the  true  standard  of  Christian  perfection. 
In  our  national  Government,  the  best  now  ex- 
isting in  the  world,  a  great  advance  in  that  re- 
spect is  apparent  since  the  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Then  Friendswere  persecuted, 
exiled,  imprisoned,  property  of  every  kind 
taken  from  them,  because  they  stood  faithfully 
on  the  ground  of  true  Christianity,  which  pro- 
claims Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men. 
Contrasting  that  time  with  the  present,  how 
great  has  been  the  change  !  In  the  recent  con- 
test through  which  our  governmnnt  has  suc- 
cessfully maintained  its  existence,  the  conscien- 
tious convictions  of  Friends  have  been  recog- 
nized and  generally  respected.  The  attention 
of  the  people  has  been  directed  towards  us,  and 
the  truth  of  our  principles  and  testimonies  is 
more  generally  recognized  and  acknowledged  by 
those  around  us  than  at  any  former  period.  We 
have  a  great  mission  and  duty  to  perform  in  en- 
deavoring to  advance  this  most  important  testi- 
mony against  wai*.  It  is  only  through  in- 
dividual faithfulness  that  the  state  is  attainable 
in  which  ''  the  sword  will  be  beaten  into  a  plow- 
share, and  the  spear  into  a  pruning  hook;"  and 
as  that  becomes  generally  realized,  we  may 
hope  that  the  time  may  come  "  when  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
stiall  men  learn  war  any  more." 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  the  28th  inst.,  it  is 
expected  that  a  new  subject  will  be  taken  up. 
.— ••►^. 

Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  I4th  of  Secoad  month, 
1866,  according  to  the  order  of  Friends,  George 
Webster,  of  Sadsbnry,  Lancaster  Co.,  to  Phkbb, 
daughter  of  Ezra  Mioheaer,  M.  D.,  of  Avondale, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

.  on  the  iTth  of  Eighth  month,  18(35,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Friends,  Benjamin  Rogers,  son  of 
Jonathan  and  H\nnah  Rogers,  (the  latier  deceased,) 
to  Ann  L.  Thomas,  daughter  of  Priscilla  M.  and  the 
late  Lewis  W.  Thomas,  both  members  of  Fall  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  Madison  Co.,  lad. 

,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  21st  of  Twelfth 

month,  1865,  Aaron  Morris,  of  Jlilton,  Wayne  Co., 
son  of  George  D.  and  Rhoda  A.  Morris,  (he  former 
deceased,)  to  Martha  M.  Thomas,  daughter  of  Pris- 
cilla M.  and  the  late  Lewis  W,  Thomas. 


Died,  on  the  llth  of  Eleventh  month,  1865,  at  La 
Grange,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Andrew  H.  Skidmobe, 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Oswego 
Particular  Meeting. 

Although  called  suddenly  from  works  to  rewards, 
we  believe  the  testimony  given  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures applicable  to  him:  show  ms  thy  faith  without 
thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my 
work^.  He  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meetiunr,  and 
by  his  upright  walking  had  endeared  himjelf  to  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 

,  on  the  ujorning  of  the  14th  inst.,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  this  city,  Bkssie,  daughter  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam and  Susan  M.  Walton,  aged  22  years. 

POST-OFFICE  MONEY  ORDERS. 
During  the  pist  month  sub-criptions  in  money 
have  been  forwarded  for  our  Agent  which  he  has 
not  received;  we  therefore  request  those  makipg 
remittances  to  him  to  procure  "Post- Office  Mouey 
Orders,"  whenever  they  can  be  obtained. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Clothing  Committee  of 
"Friends  Associition  fjr  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  "  requests  that  those  who  hive  ob- 
tained sewing  from  the  room.  Eighth  and  Arch  Sts., 
will  return  the  garments  when  finished  to  Henry 
Laing,  No.  30  N.  Tnird  St.,  ins'ead  of  to  the  former 
place"     The  room  No.  800  Arch  St.  is  closed  for  the 

T^resent. 

. .  <•»  . 

Letter  from,  one  of  the  Teachers  of  Friends' 
Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  oj  the 
Freedmen. 

Mr.  Pleasant,  S.  C.  2d  rao.  25,  1866. 
Dear  Friends, — I  have  thought  a  detailed 
account  of  one  day  spent  here  might  be  of 
interest  to  you.  I  will  take  First-day,  as  there 
is  more  variety  in  what  I  see  on  that  day  than 
when  I  am  more  closely  confined  to  the  school- 
room. The  people  are  so  desirous  to  have  a 
First-day  school,  that  I  have  kept  one  during 
the  morning.  The  school  is  not  as  large  as  the 
weekday  school,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
think  they  must  be  "  dressed  up"  to  come  ;  and, 
as  many  of  them  possess  but  the  one  garment, 
made  of  shelter  tents,  they  think  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  appear  so  attired  in  First-day 
school.  The  effort  made  by  some  of  them  to  be 
"  dressed  up"  is  laughable,  consisting  in  many 
cases  of  a  few  artificial  flowers  pinned  on. 
After  the  school  closed,  I  walked  out  to  a  few 
of  the  adjoining  plantations  to  see  a  number  of 
old  people  reported  in  need  of  rations,  which  I 
found  to  be  true.  One  man,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  old,  was  sitting  in  the  chimney 
corner  of  an  old  house  with  his  wife,  a  very 
small  woman,  evidently  grosvn  less  by  continued 
hard  labor.  I  asked  about  their  children, — a 
topic  ever  interesting  to  them.  "  Had  ten  and 
two,  missis,  but  all  done  sold  but  one,  and  I  am 
lost  from  them."  "  How,"  I  asked,  "  do  you 
live.'"  "Sometimes  don't  live  at  all,  missis," 
was  the  reply.  "  How  do  you  intend  to  get 
your  livina;,"  I  said,  and,  to  my  a-itonishment, 
the  old  woman  replied  that  she  had  her  ground 
ready  for  a  crop.     I  examined  their  bedding, 
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and  found  it  to  consist  of  two  threadbare  blank- 
ets and  a  wooden  bedstead.     I  asked  them  how 
tliey  pot  on  in  the  cold  nights,  and  the  woman 
said  they  did  not  dare  to  go  to  bed  at  all,  for 
fear  they  would  freeze,  but  sat  up  in  the  fire- 
place all  night.     They  deliberately  ate,  while  I 
•was  with  them,  a  few  grits  and  the  head  of  a 
coon,  and  in  the  act  thanked  God  devoutly  that 
they  had  that  much.     Since  then   the  Bureau 
officer  has  procured  government  blankets  and 
bedsacks,  also  rations,  with  which  this  family 
have  been  supplied.     The  old  woman  said  she 
thanked  God  for  sending  her  one  good  "  missus" 
before  she  goes  away.     They  always  speak  of 
death  among  the  old  as  "  going  away."    I  try  to 
impress  them  with  the  idea  that  the  Government 
sends  them  these  comforts.    But  they  say  that 
the  Government  never  came  to  see  them  before. 
The  above  description  is  a  type  of  quite  a 
large  number  of  cases  that  I  have  been  made 
acquainted  with.     In   walking   by  a  desolate- 
looking  house,  I  inquired  it  any  one  was  there, 
and  receiving  a  very  faint  reply,  I  went  in  and 
found  two  colored  soldiers  lying  very  ill  with  I 
small  pox.     They  had  resorted  to  this  place  for 
shelter,  being  turned   from   the  village  on   ac- 
count of  the  disease.     They  had  been  two  days  ; 
without  food.     On  returning  to  the  village  and  j 
reporting    to    the    Bureau    officer,    he    carried  I 
rations   to   them.     The    regiment,   while    tliey 
were   lying   in   this  house,  was  mustered  out ;  | 
hence  their  neglected  condition.     In  returning  j 
to  the  village,  I  saw  a  miserable-looking   cart,  i 
and  far  more   miserable  mule,  and   a  crowd  of  i 
colored  people  around.     On  inquiry,  I  found  it  | 
to  be  a  funeral,  and   this  arrangement  was  the 
hearse.     I  know  it  is  a  matter  of  little  import- 
ance how  the  body  is  carried  to  its  last  resting 
place,  but  merely  give  this  as  an  evidence  of 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  country.     I  have 
not  seen  one  animal  that  looked  as  if  it  could 
more  than  carry  its  own  weight  since  I  have 
been  here.     The  resources  of  the  country  were 
indeed    low   when    the    war   closed.       Poverty 
stares  nearly  all   the  inhabitants  in  the  face; 
and  if  President  Johnson  could  only  feel  it  in 
his  heart  to  help  the  loyal  people,  both  black 
and  white,  instead  of  the  aristocrats  who  day  by 
day  are  receiving  back  their  lauds,  assuming 
their  insolent  demeanor,  and   straining   every 
nerve  that  they  may  again  rule  the  land.    There 
seems  to  be  no  encouragement  for  the  Union 
people  of  the   South.     The   number  is   small, 
but  they  are  tried,  and  I  -would  be  glad  to  see 
them  more  prosperous.     Gen.  Bucher  has  been 
relieved  from   duty  in   the  Bureau.     He  had 
charge  of  the  islands  Edisto,  Johns  and  Wad- 
malaw.     His   policy  was   lenient    towards   the 
planters,  and  very  compulsory  among  the  blacks. 
The  people  on  those  islands  had  possessory  titles, 
but  of  court^e,  in  their  ignorance,  many  of  their 
titles  were  very  defective.     Many  times  they 


sent  only  an  aged  relative  there  to  stay  upon 
the  land,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  would  stay 
upon  the  mainland  and  work,  thinking  they 
could  go  to  this  land  at  any  time.  The  Rebels, 
of  course,  have  the  sagacity  to  find  some  flaw 
in  these  titles,  and  have  made  this  a  plea  for 
the  restoration  of  their  property.  Of  course, 
in  these  debatable  questions,  mucb  depends 
upon  the  person  who  interprets  the  titles.  If 
desirous  of  rebel  favor,  he  will  decide  to  restore 
the  land;  if  desirous  of  helping  struggling  hu- 
manity, the  lands  will  be  kept  for  the  blacks  as 
long  as  possible. 

i  was  present  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
colored  people  on  Edisto  Island,  addressed  by 
Gen.  Scott,  (Gen.  Saxton's  successor.)  The 
people  were  well  dressed  and  very  prosperous 
looking,  but  several  times  made  demonstrations 
of  strong  determination  not  to  give  up  the  lands 
to  the  former  owners,  or  even  to  contract  with 
them.  In  most  parts,  however,  they  are  quietly 
contracting  under  tolerably  liberal  contracts, 
and  if  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  are  fliithful  in 
their  trust  of  seeing  thes-e  contracts  fulfilled,  I 
hope  all  will  work  along  for  the  best. 

Whenever  I  hear  any  one  talking  of  colo- 
nizing the  blacks  or  removing  thi  m  from  where 
they  now  are,  I  am  sure  if  they  could  see,  as  I 
have  seen,  the  ill  effects  of  their  moving,  they 
would  never  think  it  advisable.  These  people 
want  now  just  laws  to  protect  them;  they  are 
willing  to  work,  and  they  will  thrive.  Every 
black  man  or  woman's  labor  is  needed  on  the 
spot  where  he  or  she  now  is,  and  just  as  soon 
as  the  dense  ignorance  that  now  overshadows 
their  minds  is  dispelled,  they  will  be  intelligent 
citizens;  therefore  the  greatest  and  most  per- 
manent good  we  can  do  them  is  to  give  them 
opportunity  for  an  education.  I  feel  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  be  allowed,  by  the  benevolence  of 
Friends,  to  be  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
so  very  needy  in  almost  every  thing  that  makes 
life  endurable,  and  I  greatly  enjoy  the  satisfac- 
tion of  dispensing  government  or  private  benevo- 
lence to  them.  I  would  like  to  make  a  definite 
request  to  the  association  on  behalf  of  a  number 
of  old  people  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  who  are 
struggling  to  put  in  a  crop  with  the  poorest 
kind  of  implements.  Can  you  send  to  them 
some  hoes,  rakes,  spades  and  axes  ?  The  For- 
warding Committee  have  supplied  us  with 
clothing  for  the  present;  the  school  is  well  sup- 
plied ;  and  if  I  had  these  gardening  implements, 
with  the  aid  that  government  supplies,  we  may 
in  a  few  months  see  these  people  prosperous  for 
them.  Even  if  the  number  of  implements  sent 
was  small,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  for  a 
J  few  persons  working  ground  close  to  the  village, 
I  to  whom  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  will  be 
j  especially  profitable,  as  the  market  at  Charles- 
1  ton  is  so  near.  Your  friend, 

!  Cornelia  Hancock. 
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Review  of '•'■A  Declaration''  &c.,  published  hy 
order  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friends  (  so  called^  held  in  Fhiladtlphia  in 
1828.     By  Wm.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

(Continued  from  page  2?.) 

Article, XXIV.  "  If  we  believe  that  God  is 
equal  and  righteous  in  all  his  ways, — that  he 
has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  families  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth,  it  is  impossible  that  He 
should  be  partial;  and  therefore  he  has  been  as 
willing  to  reveal  his  will  to  every  creature,  as 
he  was  to  our  first  parents,  to  Moses,  and  the 
prophets,  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
He  never  can  set  ANY  OP  these  above  us,  be- 
cause if  he  did,  he  would  be  partial.  " — Phila- 
delphia Sermon,  p.  29'2. 

The  matter  which  follows  is  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  above  extract,  viz  ; 
"His  love  is  the  same  for  all." — "He  comes 
alike  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of 
men, "  &c.  The  meaning  intended  is  that  his 
love  and  light  are  extended  to  all.  His  will  is 
revealed  to  all,  without  exception  ;  and  thus  all 
in  these  respects  are  equal. 

The  meaning  given  to  it  by  the  authors  of  the 
Declaration  is,  not  that  Eiias  Hicks  alone  says, 
— but  that  "  those  who  have  separated  from 
us"  [that  is,  including  the  whole  body  of  the 
Society,  except  themselves]  "  say  that  God 
never  can  set  him  [Jesus  Christ]  above  us. — 
See  their  Summary,  p  24. 

In  the  New  York  sermon,  p.  96,  Elias  Hicks 
says  that  "  the  life  and  power  of  God  in  him, 
leavened  him  into  his  own  holy  nature,  till  he 
was  swallowed  iip  into  the  Divinity  of  his 
heavenly  Father." — "Having  been  faithful  to 
the  Father  in  all  things,  his  storehouse  was 
opened  to  him ;  because  his  Father  could  trust 
him  with  all  his  treasures,  " 

"He  had  the  fullness,  [  the  Light,  ]  as  we 
have  our  several  allotments." — Fhiladeljjhia 
Sermon,  p.  10. 

"  HThad  a  greater  anointing  than  the  rest  of 
his  brethren." — Quaker,  vol.  1,  p.  42. 

Thus,  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  construc- 
tion given  by  the  Declaration  is  unfounded. 

Article  XXV.  "  From  what  Jesus  himself 
said,  HE  WAS  nOt  God — Declaration,  p.  22, 
New    York  Sermons,  p.  96. 

These  few  words  are  taken  out  of  the  middle 
of  a  paragraph ;  I  will  therefore  give  the 
whole  ;  when  the  reason  for  ifs  suppression  will 
be  readily  discerned. 

"  Herein  it  was  that  Jesus  became  the  Son  of 
God,  through  the  life  and  power  of  God  in  him, 
which  leavened  him  into  his  own  holy  nature, 
till  he  was  swallowed  np  into  the  Divinity  of 
his  heavenly  Father.  Having  been  faithful  to 
the  Father  in  all  things.  His  storehouse  was 
opened  to  him  ;  because  his  father  could  trust 
him  with  all  his  treasures.  He  knew  that  he 
would  not   embezzle,  nor  make  a  wrong  use  of 


these  treasures  ;  but  that  he  would  wait  to  know 
his  Father's  will,  before  he  would  dispose  of  the 
things  that  were  open  to  his  view.  Now  here 
is  the  full  and  complete  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  l_From  what  Jesus  himself  said,  he  was 
not  God^  "and  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  "  Who  will  ven- 
ture to  contradict  Jesus  Christ  in  his  faithful 
testimony?  Here  he  shows  the  distinction. 
He  placed  himself  where  his  father  had  placed 
him,  as  a  sent  offering.  He  did  not  say  that 
he  did  anything  of  himself;  even  the  times  and 
the  seasons  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Father,  and 
entirely  at  his  disposal ;  not  even  Jesus,  nor 
the  angels  in  heaven,  were  informed  of  them.  " 
p.  96. 

I  have  before  shown  that  William  Penn, 
George  Whitehead,  Isaac  Pennington,  Daniel 
Phillips,  Edward  Burrough,  George  Fox,  &c., 
have  all  said  that  Jesus  was  not  God  ;  and  1 
refer  the  reader  to  the  quotations  which  I  have 
already  made  from  their  writings  on  this  subject. 

Article  XXVI.  "  He  was  only  an  outward 
Saviour,  that  healed  their  outward  diseases,  and 
gave  them  strength  of  body  to  enjoy  that  out- 
ward good  land.  This  was  di figure  of  the  great 
Comforter,  which  he  would  pray  the  Father  to 
send  them  ;  an  inward  one  that  would  heal  all 
the  diseases  of  their  souls,  and  cleanse  them  from 
all  their  inward  pollutions, — that  thing  of  God 
— that  thing  of  eternul  life.  It  was  the  soul 
that  wanted  salvation  ;  but  this  no  outward  Sa- 
viour could  do,  no  external  Saviour  could  have 
any  hand  in  it."— Philadelphia  Sermons,  p.  50. 

Parallel  passages  are  here  given  from  Wm. 
Penn,  in  the  Christian  Quaker,  p.  199.  G.  Fox, 
Saul's  Errand  to  Damascus,  p.  596.  James  Par- 
nels  writings,  p.  104.  Joshua  Spriggs,  quoted  by 
by  Wm.  Peun.     To  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  apostle  is  to  the  same  point,  where  he 
says,  "  Wherefore,  henceforth  know  we  no  man 
after  the  flesh  ;  yea,  though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  thefiesh;  yet  now,  henceforth  know 
we  him  7io  more."  2  Cor.  v.  16. 

"  Many  seem  to  think  that  if  Christ  in  name 
be  the  object  of  their  profession,  they  are  cer- 
tainly in  the  true  faith  ;  whereas,  too  few  have 
any  clear  sense  either  what  or  where  Christ  is; 
and  many  are  ready  to  quarrel  with  every  thing 
that  tends  to  open  the  mystery.  I  am  as  sure 
there  is  no  salvation  out  of  Christ,  as  I  am  ot 
anything  in  the  world-  I  am  also  as  sure  that 
the  covi^non  ideas  of  salvation  are  very  .yreatly 
beside  the  true  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ. 
And  moreover  I  am  as  easy  to  risk  my  evcrlast- 
incx  condition  upon  the  true  faith  and  iellowship 

of'Christ,  AS  INWARDLY  REVEALED //'Om  (/for^ 
to  glory,  to  those  ichokepp  a  single  eye  to  hislwly 
light  within  them,  as  1  am  in  believing  THAT  GOD 

MADE  THE  HEAVENS  AND  THE  EARTH.   I  Of  1 

am    indisputably  ascertained    in  the  lite  and 
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fandatuental  certainty  of  the  true  grounds  of 
salvation  by  Christ  :  and  that  in  all  ag-es,  it  has 
been  a  real  birth  of  Grod  in  the  soul, — a  sub- 
stantial union  of  the  human  and  Divine  nature  ; 
— the  son  of  God,  and  the  son  of  man  ; — which 
is  the  true  Emanuel-state, — God  and  man  in  an 
ever  blessed  oneness,  and  harmonious  agree- 
ment. And  I  know  Christ  must  sit  at  th(3  right 
hand  of  eternal  power  in  my  soul  till  his  and 
my  soul's  enemies  be  made  his  footstool,  if  ever 
I  reign  with  him  in  fulness  of  glory. " — Job 
Scott's  Journal,  p.  475. 

One  of  the  hist  acts  of  Jesus  was  to  eat  the 
Passover  with  his  disciples; — an  institution  be- 
longing to  the  old  covenant,  which  continued 
until  the  crut-ifixion,  when  "  the  veil  of  the  tem- 
ple was  rent  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom," — as 
an  expressive  sign  or  token,  that  the  legal  dis- 
pensation, with  its  worship,  ions  ended,  and  that 
Moses  should  henceforth  cease  to  be  a  veil  upon 
the  heart,  being  taken  away  in  Christ's  spiritual 
appearance.  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  The  feast  called  Pen- 
tecost was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  event 
of  giving  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai.  And  on 
this  day,  also,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  was,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  apostles. 
And  as  the  one  was  attended  with  thunders  and 
lightnings,  so  the  other  was  equally  signalized 
by  "a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  mighty  rush-  I 
ing  wind,"  which  ''filled  all  the  house  where 
they  were  sitting."  And  there  appeared  unto  i 
them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat 
upon  each  of  them  ;  and  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues,  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utter- 
ance. " — "And  the  same  day  there  were  added 
unto  them  three  thousand  souls.  "     Acts,  ch.  1. 

Thus,  the  history  of  these  great  events,  as 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  marks  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  periods  of  the  begininc;  and  end  of 
the  outward,  and  the  introduction  of  the  imvard 
and  more  spiritual  dispensation  ; — as  well  as 
the  great  offices  performed  by  the  Messiah  in  rela- 
tion to  both.  He  fulfilled  the  law,  and  thus 
jrtstifjed  his  Ileavenlij  Father  in  the  giving  of  it ; 
which  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise,  as  it 
would  appear  to  us,  than  by  acting,  in  every  re- 
spect, in  the  same  capacity,  and  with  the  same 
ahilifii,  as  were  conferred  on  his  brethren  accord- 
ing to  flesh  ;  thus  proving  that  God  had  not  given 
them  a  law,  and  withheld  from  them  the  means  to 
fulfil  it.  And,  incrensing  in  wisdom  and  pow- 
er, graciously  bestowed  by  his  heavenly  Father, 
(for  so  the  record  of  him  states,  and  himself 
expressly  declares,)  he  repealed  that  law,  and 
thus  "  redeemed  them  that  were  under  it :"  for 
when  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression. 
In  the  progress  of  its  repeal,  he  opened  simul- 
taneously the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
'An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  but 
I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil :  but  who- 


soever shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turu 
to  him  the  other  also.  " 

After  the  same  manner,  the  several  parts  of 
the  outward  or  shadowy  dispensation,  with  its 
legal  ordinances,  were  abolished;  and  those  of 
the  gospel  instituted  and  enforced  by  precepts 
the  most  sublime,  and  by  the  purest  and 
most  holy  example  ever  ofi"ered  for  our  imitation 
since  the  fall  of  man  ! 

As  the  state  of  the  Jews  was  oidxcard,  they 
did  not,  or  could  not  generally  so  feel  or  appre- 
ciate his  sublime  precepts  and  doctrines,  as  to 
change  their  hearts  :  but  they  were  as  "  bread 
cast  upon  the  wat;  rs,  "  to  return  and  be  remem- 
bered when  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  given,  to 
open  their  understandings  and  efi'ectually  cleanse 
themof  their  coiruptions.  Thus,  as  it  respects  the 
effects  produced,  the  ministrations  of  Jesus  were 
outward.  His  miracles  healed  their  bodies.  His 
preaching,  mediation,  and  intercession,  partook 
of  the  outward  nature  of  the  dispensation  un- 
der which  he  lived  and  taught.  While  they 
opened  the  way  for  the  administration  of  the 
Spirit,  they  served  as  types  and  figures  of  its 
efi'ectual,  heart  searchipg  operations,  which 
were  to  be  experienced  from  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within. — the  Divine  world, — the 
arm  and  power  of  God  : — aud  which  not  a  few, 
did  then,  by  the  Divine  light  in  themselves,  in 
a  degree  experience.  Hence,  Christ  in  the 
flesh,  or  in  that  prepared  body,  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  been,  comparatively,  an  outward 
Saviour. 

On  this  subject,  Isaac  Pennington  remarks  : 
"  This  [  healing  diseases  ]  with  the  other  mira- 
cles which  he  wrought,  was  but  a  shadow,  of 
what  he  would  work  and  perform  inwardly,  in 
the  day  of  his  spirit  and  holy  power."  Vol.  1, 
p.  695. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  account 
transmitted  to  us,  which  more  clearly  confirms 
this  view  of  the  subject,  than  the  remarkable 
evidence  furnished  by  the  conduct  of'his  im- 
mediate followers  ; — who,  with  the  fullest  op- 
portunity of  profiting  by  his  ministrations,  and 
pure  and  holy  example,  when  their  love  and 
faith  were  brought  to  trial,  forsook  him  and 
fed!  (See  under  Art.  XXII.)  And  when  he 
appeared  unto  them  after  he  had  risen,  their 
question  to  him  plainly  shows  that  their  hopes 
and  expectations  v/ere  still  fixed  upon  an  o%it- 
loard  kingdom. 

"  Now  when  he  ascends,"  says  Isaac  Penn- 
ington, "  he  receives  the  Spirit  from  the  Father, 
as  the  Father  had  promised  him  ;  and  having 
so  received  him,  he  sends  him  to  them  for  their 
Comforter.  And  may  not  thisjustly  be  termed, 
'^another  Comforter"  than  Christ  was  in  his 
hodily  presence?  And  yet  is  it  not  also  the 
same  Spirit  of  life  that  had  been  with  them  in 
that  body  ?  So  that  it  is  another  in  the  icay  of  ad- 
ministration, but  the  same  in  substance; — even 
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the  Word  which  was  from  the  beginning, — the 
Spirit  which  was  from  everlasting: — and  to 
everlasting  there  is  no  other." — Isaac  Penning- 
ton, vol.  2,  p.  18,  Second  ed.,  Quarto,  London, 
1761. 

This  subject  of  the  two  administrations,  out- 
ward and  inward,  receives  further  illustration 
from  the  passage  in  John  xiv.  10,  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  me, 
the  works  that  1  do,  shall  he  do  also;  and 
GREATER  loorks  than  these  shall  he  do  :  because 
X  go  unto  my  Father."  Were  not  these  among 
the  "  greater  works,"  namely,  that  they  (the 
apostles)  were  afterwards  made  instrumental  in 
eflPectually  healing  the  soids  o/men,Sii\d  turning 
them  from  darkness  to  light,  a^d  from  the 
power  of  satan  unto  Grod  ? 

The  Declaration  carps  at  the  word  "  thing  " 
used  in  the  Sermon,  as  if  it  were  intended  to 
designate  Jesus  Christ.  Does  not  this  afford 
a  strong  evidence  (along  with  many  others)  of 
the  spirit  in  which  that  production  has  been 
framed? — "  Laying  wait  for  him,  and  seeking 
to  catch  something  out  of  his  mouth  that  they 
might  accuse  him."  Luke  xi.  54.  The  angel 
made  use  of  this  word,  when  he  announced  the 
glorious  advent :  and  early  Friends,  in  their 
writings,  copied  after  his  example  ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  quotations  which  I  have  made 
from  them. 

"Surely  flesh  and  blood  is  not  the  Saviour, 
but  the  holy  thing  spoken  of,  which  was  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." — Liyht  and  life  of  Christ,  l>y  G. 
Whitehead,  p.  46. 

(To  be  continned.) 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
AN    OLD    man's    idyl. 
By  the  waters  of  Life  we  sat  together, 

Hand  in  hand  in  the  golden  daya 
Of  the  beautiful  early  summer  weather, 

When  skies  were  purple  and  breath  was  praise, 
When  the  heart  kept  tune  to  the  carol  of  birds, 

And  the  birds  kept  tune  to  the  songs  which  ran 
Through  shimmer  of  flowers  on  grassy  swards. 

And  trees  with  voices  yEolian. 
By  the  rivers  of  Life  we  walked  together, 

I  and  my  da  ling,  unafraid  ; 
And  lighter  than  any  linnet's  feather 

The  burdens  of  Being  on  us  weighed. 
And  Love's  sweet  miracles  o'er  us  threw 

Mantles  of  joy  outlasting  Time, 
And  up  from  the  rosy  morrows  grew 

ii  sound  that. seemed  like  a  marriage  chime. 
In  the  gardens  of  Life  we  strayed  together; 

And  the  luscious  apples  were  ripe  and  red, 
And  the  languid  lilac  and  honeyed  heather 

Swooned  with  the  fragrance  which  they  shed. 
And  under  th^  trees  the  angels  walked. 

And  up  in  the  liir  a  sense  of  wings 
Awed  us  tenderly  while  we  talked 

Softly  in  sacred  communings. 
In  the  meadows  of  Life  we  strayed  together, 

Watching  the  waving  harvests  grow  ; 
And  under  the  benison  of  the  Father 

Our  hearts,  like  the  lambs,  skipped  to  and  fro. 


And  the  cowslips,  hearing  our  low  replies, 
Broidered  fairer  the  emerald  banks, 

And  glad  tears  shone  in  the  daisies'  eyfs, 
And  the  timid  violet  glistened  thanks. 

Who  was  with  us,  and  what  was  round  us. 

Neither  myself  nor  my  darling  guessed  ; 
Only  we  knew  that  something  crowned  us 

Out  from  the  heavens  with  crowns  of  rest; 
Only  we  knew  that  something  bright 

Lingered  lovingly  where  we  stood, 
Clothed  with  the  incandescent  light 

Of  something  higher  than  humanhood. 

0  the  riches  Love  doth  inherit! 

Ah,  the  alchemy  which  doth  change 
Dross  of  body  and  dregs  of  spirit 

Into  sanctities  rare  and  strange  I 
My  flesh  is  feeble  and  dry  and  old, 

My  darling's  beautiful  hair  is  gray  ; 
But  our  elixir  and  precious  gold 

Laugh  at  the  footsteps  of  decay. 
Harms  of  the  world  have  come  unto  us, 

Cups  of  sorrow  we  ytt  shall  drain  ; 
But  we  have  a  secret  which  doth  show  us 

Wonderful  rainbows  iu  the  rain. 
And  we  hear  the  tread  of  the  years  move  by, 

And  the  sun  is  setting  behind  the  hills  ; 
But  my  darling  does  not  fear  to  die. 

And  I  am  happy  in  what  God  wills. 
So  we  sit  by  our  household  fires  together, 

Dreaming  the  dreams  of  long  ago  : 
Then  it  was  balmy  summer  weather. 

And  now  the  valleys  are  laid  in  snow. 
Icicles  hang  from  the  slippery  eaves  ; 

The  wind  blows  cold, — 't  is  growing  late  ; 
Well,  well !  we  have  garnered  all  our  sheaves, 

I  and  my  darling,  and  we  wait. 

ADDRESS  ON  THE  LIMITS  OF  EDUCATION. 

(Concluded  from  page  31.) 

It  is  not  presumptuous  to  say  that  education 
to  be  useful  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made 
simple,  limited,  practicable,  acceptable  to  the 
learner,  adapted  to  his  character  and  wants, 
and  brought  home  to  his  particular  case  by 
subdivision  and  selection.  What  is  now  called 
a  liberal  education  is  a  term  which  means  some- 
thing and  nothing.  Among  us  it  generally  im- 
plies an  attendance  for  four  years  upon  the 
"curriculum,"  or  course  of  studies  prescribed 
and  pursued  in  some  incorporated  college  or 
university.  This  attendance  may  be  punctual 
and  thorough,  or  it  may  be  negligent  and  un- 
profitable, BO  that  while  one  student  makes  a 
limited  acquirement  of  multif.irious  knowledge, 
another  forgets  a  great  part  of  what  he  knew 
on  entering  the  college,  and  prepares  to  forget 
the  rest  as  soon  as  he  enters  upon  active  life. 

Subdivision  and  selection  afford  the  princi- 
pal avenues  through  which  men  arrive  at  suc- 
cess in  the  humbler  as  well  as  the  more  con- 
spicuous walks  of  life.  The  mechanical  labor 
of  artisans  is  best  performed,  and  its  best  re- 
sults obtained,  by  distributing  its  duties  among 
a  multitude  of  special  agents,  and  this  is  more 
or  less  successfully  done  in  proportion  as  a  soci- 
ety, or  a  craft,  is  more  or  less  perfectly  organ- 
ized.    So  likewise  in   the  higher  or  more  intel- 
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lectual  pursuits  of  life,  in  which  men  procure 
bread  by  the  labor  of  their  heads  instead  of 
their  hands,  the  number  of  learned  professions 
has  been  within  a  short  time  wonderfully  in- 
crea?ed.  In  the  days  of  cur  fathers,  the 
learned  professions  were  accounted  three  in 
number, — Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity.  But 
now  more  than  three  times  that  number  afford 
means  of  honorable  subsistence  to  multitudes 
of  duly  educated  persons.  We  have  now  a 
profession  of  authors,  of  editors,  of  lecturers, 
of  teachers,  of  engineers,  of  chemists,  of  in- 
ventors, of  architects  and  other  artists;  and  to 
these  may  be  added  the  better  class  of  soldiers 
and  politicians.  And  all  these  professions  are 
again  subdivided  in  proportion  as  society  ad- 
vances in  its  requirements. 

For  precisely  the  same  reason  that  it  would 
not  be  profitable  for  experts  in  a  mechanical 
vocation  to  distract  and  dissipate  their  atten- 
tion ai^HODg  pursuits  alien  to  their  tastes  and 
qualifications,  it  can  hardly  be  advantageous  for 
pupils  and  neophytes  in  learning  to  undertake 
to  make  themselves  competent  representatives 
of  the  various  sciences,  the  literary  studies, 
the  languages,  dead  and  living,  which  are  now 
professedly  taught  in  our  colleges  and  semina- 
ries. Every  individual  is  by  nature  compara- 
tively qualified  to  succeed  in  one  path  of  life, 
and  comparatively  disqualified  to  shine  in 
another.  The  first  step  in  education  should  be 
for  the  parties  most  interested  to  study,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  ascertain,  the  peculiar  bent 
and  capacity  of  a  boy's  miLd.  This  being 
done,  he  should  be  put  upon  a  course  of  intel- 
lectual and  physical  training  corresponding,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  (bat  for  which-  nature  seems 
to  have  designed  him.  But  in  all  cases  a  pre- 
paratory general  elementary  education,  such  as 
is  furnished  by  our  common  schools,  must  be 
made  a  pre-requisite  even  to  qualify  him  to  in- 
quire. The  more  thorough  this  preparatory 
training  is  made,  the  better  it  is  for  the  stu- 
dent. But  after  this  is  completed,  a  special  or 
departmental  course  of  studies  should  be  se- 
lected, such  as  appears  most  likely  to  conduct 
him  to  his  appropri'>te  sphere  of  usefulness. 
Collateral  studies  of  different  kinds  may  al- 
ways be  allowed,  but  they  should  be  subordi- 
nate and  subsidiary,  and  need  not  interfere  with 
the  great  objects  of  his  especial  education. 

A  common  college  education  now  culminates 
in  the  student  becoming  what  is  called  a  master 
of  arts.  But  this  in  a  majority  of  instances 
means  simply  a  master  of  nothing.  It  means 
that  he  has  spent  much  time  and  some  labor  in 
besieging  the  many  doors  of  the  temple  of  know- 
ledge, without  effecting  an  entrance  at  any  of 
them.  In  the  practical  life  which  he  is  about 
to  follow  he  will  often  have  occasion  to  lament, 
be  he  ever  so  exemplary  and  diligent,  that  he 
has  wasted  on  subjects  irrelevant  to  his  voca- 


tion, both  time  and  labor,  which, *had  they  been 
otherwise  devoted,  would  have  prepared  and 
assisted  him  in  the  particular  work  he  is  called 
on  to  do. 

Young  men,  as  well  as  their  parents  in  their 
behalf,  are  justly  ambitious  of  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation. Older  men  often  regret  that  they  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  receive  it  when 
young.  And  this  is  because  of  the  generally 
acknowledged  fact,  that  four  years  spent  under 
the  tuition  of  faithful,  accomplished  and  gen- 
tlemanly teachers,  can  hardly  fail  to  improve^ 
their  character,  language  and  bearing,  as  well 
as  their  store  of  useful  knowledge.  It  is  the 
habitual  contact  and  guidance  of  superior 
minds,  as  welj  as  the  progressive  attrition  with 
each  other,  which  make  young  men  proficients 
in  rectitude,  in  honor,  in  science,  in  polite 
literature,  in  tact,  and  in  manners.  And  this 
result  will  appear,  whether  they  have  been  taught 
French  at  West  Point,  or  Greek  in  Harvard  or 
Yale. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, so  largely  and  liberally  sustained  by 
the  Legislature,  by  the  munificence  of  individ- 
uals, and  by  the  untiring  labors  of  its  distin- 
guished president;  to  endeavor  within  its  sphere 
to  assist  in  providing  for  the  educational  wants 
of  the  most  practical  and  progressive  people 
that  the  world  has  seen.  By  its  programme  of 
instruction  a  separate  path  is  provided  for  all 
who  require  to  accomplish  themselves  in  any 
one  or  more  of  tlie  especial  branches  of  useful 
knowledge.  It  would  not  be  just  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  same  thing  has  long  been  doing 
in  several  of  our  larger  universities,  where  the 
practical  sciences  and  the  modern  languages 
are  extensively  taught.  But  these  time-hon- 
ored institutions  exceed  some  of  their  younger 
associates  in  this  respect,  that  under  the  nam.^ 
of  classical  literature  they  premise  and  after- 
wards carry  on  a  cumbrous  burden  of  dead  lan- 
guages, kept  alive  through  the  dark  ages  and 
now  stereotyped  in  England  by  the  persistent 
conservatism  of  a  privileged  order.  I  cannot 
here  say  much  to  add  to  the  lucid,  scholarly 
and  convincing  exposition  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tion as  it  now  is  in  the  great  schools  of  England, 
given  in  a  recent  lecture  before  this  Institute, 
by  one  of  its  professors,  on  the  subject  of  classi- 
cal and  scientific  studies.*  No  one  who  ex- 
amines this  discnurse  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  injudicious  exactions  made  in  favor 
of  the  dead  languages  in  the  English  schools 
and  universities,  their  superfluity  as  means  of 
intellectual  training,  and  their  limited  applica- 
bility to  the  wants  of  the  present  advanced 
generation. 

I  would  not  underrate  the  value  or  interest 
of  classical   studies.     They  give  pleasure,  re- 


*  Professor  W.  Atkinson. 
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finement  to  taste,  breadth  to  thought,  and  pow- 
er and  copiousness  to  expression.  Any  one 
who  in  this  busy  world  has  not  much  else  to  do, 
may  well  turn  over  by  night  and  by  day  the 
"  exemplaria  Grfeca."  But  if,  in  a  practical  age 
and  country,  he  is  expected  to  get  a  useful  edu- 
cation, a  competent  living,  an  enlarged  power 
of  serving  others,  or  even  of  saving  them  from 
being  burdened  with  his  support,  he  can  hard- 
ly afford  to  surrender  four  or  five  years  of  the 
most  susceptible  part  of  life  to  acquiring  a  mi- 
nute familiarity  with  tongues  which  are  daily 
becoming  more  obsolete,  and  each  of  which  is 
obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  more  import- 
ant science  or  some  more  desirable  language. 
It  may  not  be  doubted  that  a  few  years  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Greek  will  make  a  man  a  more 
elegant  scholar,  a  more  accomplished  philologist, 
a  more  accurate  and  afiluent  writer,  and,  if  all 
other  things  conspire,  a  more  finished  orator. 
But  of  themselves  they  will  not  make  him  what 
the  world  now  demands,  abetter  citizen,  a  more 
sagacious  statesman,  a  more  far-sighted  econo- 
mist, a  more  able  financier,  more  skilful  engi- 
neer, manufacturer,  merchant,  or  military  com- 
mander. They  will  not  make  him  a  better 
mathematician,  physicist,  agriculturist,  chemist, 
navigator,  physician,  lawyer,  architect,  painter, 
or  musician.  The  ancient  Greeks  knew  but 
little,  though  they  knew  how  to  express  that 
little  well.  The  moderns  know  a  great  deal 
more,  and  know  how  to  express  it  intelligibly. 
Antiquity  has  produced  many  great  men.  Mod- 
ern times  have  produced  equally  great  men,  and 
more  of  them. 

It  is  common  at  the  present  day  to  say  that 
the  Greek  language  disciplines  the  mind,  ex- 
tends the  compass  and  application  of  thought, 
and  that,  by  its  copiousness,  and  by  its  versa- 
tility of  inflection  and  arrangement,  it  trains  the 
mind  to  a  better  comprehension  of  words, 
thoughts,  and  things.  All  this  is  no  doubt 
true,  and  might  have  great  weight  as  a  govern- 
ing motive  in  education,  were  it  not  that  the 
same  ends  can  be  more  cheaply  obtained  by  the 
agency  of  other  means.  Unfortunately  for  the 
supremacy  of  classical  literature,  all  civilized 
countries  are  at  this  moment  full  of  distin- 
guished men  and  women  who  write  well  and 
speak  well,  and  who  have  never  acquired  the 
learned  languages.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  such 
persons  would  have  been  more  distinguished  if 
they  had  known  the  classics.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  Laplace  would  have  been  a  better  mathe- 
matician, and  Faraday  a  better  chemist,  if  by 
chance  they  had  been  duly  instructed  in  Greek. 
But  this  is  gratuitous  assumption.  The  con- 
trary result  is  more  probable,  inasmuch  as  the 
pursuit  of  classical  literature  would  have  ab- 
stracted just  so  much  time  from  more  pertinent 
and  profitable  investigations.  At  this  day  no- 
body believes  that  Watt  would  have  made  a 


better  steam  engine,  or  Stephenson  a  better  lo- 
comotive, if  they  had  been  taught  philosophy 
by  Plato  himself. 

The  ancient  languages,  if  applied  to  use,  are 
not  adequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  modern 
cultivation.  Truth  and  things  have  grown 
faster  than  words.  Modern  customs,  arts  and 
sciences  can  be  expressed  in  French  or  German, 
but  not  in  Greek  and  Latin.  A  French  writer, 
Professor  Gofi'aux,  has  undertaken  to  translate 
Robinson  Crusoe  into  Latin.  The  translation 
is  successful  as  far  as  easy  diction  and  pure 
latinity  are  concerned.  But  the  language  of 
the  Romans  is  at  fault  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  new  words  must  be  coined  to  ex- 
press even  imperfectly  things  which  are  not  co- 
eval with  the  language  employed.  The  world- 
renowned  "man  Friday"  is  introduced  to  us 
under  the  vicarious  name  of  "  Vendredi,"  and 
when  Friday  goes  a  shooting,  he  loads  his 
"  sclopetum  "  with  "  pulvis  nitralis."  If  mod- 
ern Greece  should  ever  become  a  first-class  pow- 
er among  the  nations,  it  will  have  to  complete, 
as  it  is  now  trying  to  do,  a  vocabulary  of  new 
terms  to  express  the  arts  and  commerce,  the 
facts  and  fancies,  the  business  and  belle  lettres 
of  the  existing  time.  In  other  words,  it  must 
rcenforce  its  language  with  a  new  half,  not 
found  in  the  ancient  classics. 

The  admiration  of  the  old  Romans  for  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  had  its  origin  in 
the  fact  that  in  that  age  of  limited  civilization 
they  found  not  much  else  of  the  kind  to  admire. 
They  looked  to  Greece  as  the  fountain  of  what 
had  been  achieved  in  art,  philosophy,  poetry  and 
eloquence.  Of  consequence  it  was  chosen  as  the 
great  place  of  resort  for  educational  objects, 
and  Athens  became  the  emporium  of  literary 
and  philosophic  instruction.  But  the  Roman 
youth  would  never  have  been  sent  to  Athens, 
had  there  been,  as  now,  a  railroad  to  take  them 
to  Paris,  or  a  steamship  to  bring  them  to  Amer- 
ica. They  would  not  have  consumed  their  time 
in  the  groves  of  Academus,  if  they  could  have 
gained  admittance  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
or  to  the  Royal  Institution. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


ITEMS. 

Jared  Sparks,  the  historian,  died  on  the  14tb  inst. 
at  his  residence  in  Cambridge.  He  was  once  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College. 

The  act  concerning  the  withdrawal  of  goods  from 
bonded  warehouses  has  been  approved  b^  President 
Johnson. 

The  Civil-Rights  bill,  declaring  all  persons  born 
in  this  country  to  be  citizens  of  tlie  United  Siatee, 
excepting  Indians  not  taxed,  and  to  secure  all  per- 
sons in  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  has  finally 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  will  soon  be 
prei<ented  to  the  President 

CoNORESs. — A  joint  resolution  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  and  referred,  providing  that  the  amouni 
of  United   States  notes  and  fractional  currency  ghftil 
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not  be  reduced  below  four  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,  and  that  all  surplus  in  the  treasury  ex- 
ceeding forty  millions  in  coin  and  forty  millions  of 
currency,  be  applied  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of 
interest-bearing  debt.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Colorado  was  taken  up,  and  after  some  debate,  be- 
ing refused  a  tbird  reading,  it  was  defeated.  A 
joint  resolution  was  offered  presenting  anew  method 
of  reconstruction,  on  the  basis  of  repudiation  of  the 
rebel  debt,  yield  of  claim  for  compensation  in  slaves, 
and  the  abrogation  of  distinctions  in  civil  rights 
among  its  population  on  account  of  race,  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Reconstruction. 

House.— The  Court  of  Claims  bill  was  passed. 
The  bill  fixing  eight  hours  as  a  legal  day's  labor  for 
mechanics,  &c.,  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government,  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. A  joint  resolution,  having  for  its  object  the 
allowing  of  States  and  municipalities  to  tax  certain 
Government  securities,  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  then  referred  to  the  Committtee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  bill  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  at- 
tending the  exhibition  of  products  of  the  industry  of 
the  United  States  at  Paris,  in  1867,  was  taken  up 
and  discussed  and  after  being  amended,  was  passed. 
The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  amending  the  in- 
ternal revenue  act  so  as  to  remit  the  monthly  duty 
on  the  average  deposits  of  savings  banks.  The 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  was  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  concentrating  the  bands  of  the 
Dakota  and  Sioux  Indians  in  one  reservation. 

The  Freedmen.— Under  all  circumstances,  the 
freedmen,  under  the  supervision  of  the  assistant 
commis3ioner9,  evince  a  commendable  disposition 
to  better  their  condition  mentally  and  socially.  This 
spirit  is  evident  in  innumerable  applications  for 
books,  &c.,  and  their  general  desire  for  educational 
privileges.  In  many  of  the  Southern  States  schools 
have  been  established,  preceptors  engaged  and  their 
expenses  paid  by  freed  people.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  their  former  owners  presistently  oppose  these 
schools,  and  throw  obstacles  iu  their  way.  The 
freedmen  now  are  nearly  self-supporting,  and  only 
the  aged,  infirm,  or  their  children  receive  support  and 
rations  fi  om  the  agents  of  the  Government.  Hos- 
pitals have  been  erected,  and  in  many  cases  the 
expenses  of  employing  physicians  have  been  promptly 
met  by  the  freedmen. 

The  assistant  commissioner  of  freedmen's  affairs 
in  the  Stale  of  Georgia  eives  the  bureau  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  Sea  islands.  He  states  that  all 
the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  freed  people  on 
the  inlands  and  the  former  white  residents  are  now 
amicably  settled.  Those  having  grants  of  land  have 
bad  them  consolidated  oa  one  part  of  the  estate  upon 
which  they  were  given,  as  directed  in  special  field 
orders  No.  3.  In  addition  to  these  satisfactory  re- 
sults, a  saving  of  from  6  000  to  8,000  rations  per 
month  to  the  Government  has  been  effected.  The 
assistant  commissioner  f  ars  that,  owing  to  the 
want  of  implements,  seeds,  animals  and  food,  the 
freedmen  having  graoti  of  lands  will  fail  in  raising 
a  fair  crop.  There  are  scarcely  ten  families  of  freed- 
people  on  the  Sea  islands  whose  grants  of  land  are 
of  any  value  whatever.  Land  is  abundant  enough, 
but  libor  is  scarce  and  commands  a  very  high  price, 
and  he  thinks  the  freedmen  would  find  it  much  tnore 
to  their  advantage  to  go  to  work  for  wag^s  than  to 
attempt  to  culiivate  the  lnnd  for  themselves  with 
inadequate  means.  He  is  fully  convinced,  from  per- 
sonal   examination,    that    the   question    over  which 


there  has  been  so  much  dispute,  as  to  whether  o 
not  the  freedmen  shall  retain  their  lands  for  a  few 
years,  has  ceased,  from  the  cheapness  of  the  land 
and  the  scarcity  of  labor,  to  be  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence to  them.  He  says,  that  the  real  want  iu 
that  State  is  a  sufiScient  military  force  to  insure  the 
prompt  arrest  of  criminals,  and  such  an  organization 
of  the  United  States  courts  as  shall  enable  people, 
white  and  black,  to  stand  on  an  equality  before  the 
law  and  to  obtain  justice. — Phila.  Press. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE.— The  S;;ringdale 
Boariling  School  Property,  near  Goose  Creek  Meeting  House, 
Loudoun  Co.,  Ya.,  is  now  offered  for  sale  on  very  advantageous 
terms,  to  any  suitable  Friend  who  will  open  a  Boarding  School. 
It  is  believed  there  is  now  a  good  opening  for  a  fchool  at  this 
place,  both  FrienJs  and  others  being  desirous  to  see  one  esta- 
blished.   Tor  particulars  apply  to 

Samuel  M.  Jannet, 
324,4t,414,oexn.  '  Lincoln,  Loudon  Co..  Va. 


WARNER  JACKSON,  Attorney  at   Law,  504  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia. 
Particular  attention  paid  to  the  preparation  of  Wills,  Beedf,  Ac 
324.vt.mnzp. 


WAiSTED — A   situation,  by  a  Female    Teacher,  qualified  to 
instruct  in  the  usual   English   branches,   having  several 
years'  experience.    Friends'  School  preferred.    Good  recommend- 
ations if  required.    Address  or  apply  to        Emmor  Comlt, 
310xt  piiifnSlO. 131  N.  Seventh  St. 

WiVl.  HKACOCK,  General  Ij'urnishiug  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-madeCoffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  Hill"  HuriaJ 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Sll.  ly.  wasmp. 


IVTEW  ARTICLES.— The  Graduated  Measure  and  Funnel  com- 
ix bined.  Rues'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spiing  Scissors  for  Sewing 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  which  does  not  require  the  bitts  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slicor,  for  beets,  cucumbers, 
&c.     For  gale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

Truman  &  Shaw, 
SlOtf.         No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

CIieSTEK  academy.— A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  both 
Sexes,  Broad  St.,  Chester,  I'a.  Every  braiuw  >.i  a  .«clid  Enf?- 
lish  Education  is  taught  in  this  Academy,  together  with  Latin, 
French  and  Drawing,  in  all  its  varieties.  Thoroughness  in  all 
the  studies  is  insisted  upon,  and  especial  care  will  be  taken  to 
educate  the  moraU  as  well  as  the  intellect  of  the  pupils.  A  Pri- 
mary Department  is  connected  with  tlie  School.  Pupils  can  enter 
at  any  time. 

i6Sf"riease  send  for  a  Circular. 

George  Gfluert,  Principal. 


2  wH  13t  5wm  wnfnd. 


Thomas  Gilulrt,     1    .     ... 
M.  Louise  Clancy,  |  ^•«'^''"»'«»- 


J  II.  RIDGWAY  &,  CO.,  COMMISSION  DEALERS  in  Berries, 
•  Peaches,  Apples,  Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Round  Potatoet, 
Butter,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Dried  Fruits,  and  every  description  of 
Country  Produce.  Otiice  No.  125,  Delaware  Avenue  Market, 
Philadelphia.  Consignments  solicited,  and  orders  for  shipping 
promptly  attended  to. 
21013tvlvnzp. 


WALL    PAPERS— WINDOW    SHADES— 902  Spring  Garden 
Street,  (one  square  from  Germantown  Depot, j  Philadelphia. 
Business  in  any  part  of  the  Country  attended  to  promptly,  and  at 
City  rates. 
2mo3  xmnp. S.  F.  Baldebston  &  Son. 

T^ENNETT  SQUARE  SEMINARY— For  Girls.— The  next  s^ 
IV  siou  of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  last  Third  day 
of  Second  month,  1866.    Inquire  for  Circular  of 
2  3  3m.  4a0.  vmo. Evan  T.  Swatne,  Principal. 


WALL  PAPER!  WALL  PAPER!     lieduced  to  12i,  18  and  20 
cents.     Gold  and  Glazed  Paper  Hangings  reduced.     Linen 
Window  Shades  and  Fixtures,  of  neat  designs  and  all  sizes. 
My  prices  arc  mouerate.     Moik  dona  iu  Country.     Call  at 
E.  S.  Johnston's 

Union  Square  Depot, 
wm  9t  fafn.  No.  1033  Spring  Garden  St.  below  11th,  Phila. 

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITDTE.- A  hoaedino-Schooi 
FOR  Girls.  The  Fall  and  Winter  Term  of  this  healthfully 
and  beautifully  located  Institution,  will  commence  10th  mo.  2d, 
1865,  and  continue  in  session  twenty-eight  weeks. 

For  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  wliich,  address  the  Principals, 
Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

Israel  J.  Grahame,     I  _  .     ,     , 
85  tf.  ax  naw.  Jane  P.  Grahame,       J  P«no'Pa>9- 
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EXTRACTS    FROM  CLARKSON's    ''  PORTRAITURE 

OP   QUAKERISM." 

(Continued  from  page  35.) 

.)esus  Christ,  as  he  was  sitting  at  Jacob's 
well,  and  talking  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
made  use  of  the  following,  among  other  ex- 
pressions, in  his  discourse:  "Woman,  believe 
me,  the  hour  cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  in 
this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship 
the  Father.  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is, 
when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

These  expressions  the  Quakers  generally  ren- 
der thus  :  I  tell  you  that  a  new  dispensation  is  at 
hand.  Men  will  no  longer  worship  at  Jeru- 
salem more  acceptably  than  in  any  other  place. 
Neither  will  it  be  expected  of  them,  that  they 
shall  worship  in  temples,  like  the  temple  there. 
Neither  the  glory,  nor  the  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver  and  precious  stones,  nor  the  splendid 
garments  of  the  High  Priest,  will  be  any 
parts  of  the  new  worship  that  is  approaching. 
All  ceremonies  will  be  done  away,  and  men's 
religion  will  be  reduced  simply  to  the  wor- 
shipping of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  In 
short,  the  Quakers  believe,  that,  when  Jesus 
came,  he  ended  the  temple,  its  ornaments,  its 
music,  its  Levitical  priesthood,  its  tithes,  its 
new  moons,  and  sabbaths,  and  the  various  cere- 
monial ordinances  that  had  been  engrafted 
into  the  religion  of  the  Jews. 

The  Quakers  reject  every  thing  that  appears 
to  them  to  be  superstitious^  or  formal,  or  cere- 


monious, or  ostentatious,  or  spiritless,  from  their 
worship. 

They  believe  that  no  ground  can  be  made 
holy ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  allow  the 
places  on  which  their  Meeting-hoiises  are  huilt 
to  be  consecrated  by  the  use  of  any  human 
forms. 

Their  Meeting-houses  are  singularly  plain. 
There  is  nothing  of  decoration  in  the  interior 
of  them.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  plain 
long  benches  with  backs  to  them.  Tbere  is 
one  elevated  seat  at  the  end  of  these.  This  is 
for  their  ministers.  It  is  elevated  for  no  other 
reason,  than  that  their  ministers  may  be  the 
better  heard. 

The  women  occupy  one  half  of  these  benches, 
and  sit  apart  from  the  men. 

These  benches  are  not  intersected  by  par- 
titions. Hence^  there  are  no  distinct  pews  for 
the  families  of  the  rich,  or  of  such  as  can  afford 
to  pay  for  them  :  for,  in  the  first  plice,  the 
Quakers  pay  nothing  for  their  seats  in  their 
Meeting-houses;  and,  in  the  second,  they  pay 
no  respect  to  the  outward  condition  of  one  an- 
other. If  they  consider  themselves,  when  out 
of  doors,  as  all  equal  to  one  another  in  point 
of  privileges,  much  more  do  they  abolit-h  all 
distinctions  when  professedly  assembled  in  a 
place  of  worship.  They  sit  therefore  in  their 
Meeting-houses  undistinguished  with  respect  to 
their  outward   circumstances,*  as  the  children 

*  Spiritual  officers,  such  as  ciders  and  overseers,'" 
sit  .it  the  upper  part  of  the  Meeting- house. 
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of  the  same  parent,  who  stand   equally  in  need 
of  his  assistance,  and  as  in  the  sight  of  Hitn  j 
■who  is  no   respecter  of  persons,  but  who  made  , 
of  one  blood  all  the   nations  of  men  who  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Quaker  ministers  are  not  distinguishable,  i 
when  in  their  places  of  worship,  by  their  dress.  | 
They  wear  neither  black  clothes,  nor  surplices,  | 
nor  gowns,  nor  bands.     Jesus  Christ,  when  he  i 
preached   to  the   multitude,  is  not  recorded  to 
have  put  on  a  dress  different  from  that  which 
he  wore  on   other  occasions.     JN either   do  the 
Quakers  believe   that   ministers  of  the  church 
ought,  under    the    new   dispensation,  to   be  a 
separate  people,  as  the  Levites  were,  or  to  be 
distinguished  on  account  of  their  office  from 
other  men. 

The  Quakers  differ  from  other  Christians  in  the 
rejection  of  psalmody,  as  a  service  of  the  church. 
If  persons  feel  themselves  so  influenced  in  their 
private  devotions,  that  they  can  sing,  as  the 
Apostle  says,  "  with  the  spirit  and  the  under- 
standing," or  "  can  sing  and  make  melody  in 
their  hearts  to  the  Lord,"  the  Quakers  have 
no  objection  to  this  as  an  act  of  worship.  But 
they  conceive  that  music  and  psalmody,  though 
they  might  have  been  adapted  to  the  ceremonial 
religion  of  the  Jews,  are  not  congenial  with 
the  new  dispensation  that  has  followed ;  be- 
cause this  dispensation  requires,  that  all  wor- 
ship should  be  performed  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
It  requires  that  no  act  of  religion  should  take 
place,  unless  the  spirit  influences  an  utterance, 
and  that  no  words  should  be  used,  except  they 
are  in  unison  with  the  heart.  Now  this  coin- 
cidence of  spiritual  impulse  and  feeling  with 
this  act,  is  not  likely  to  happen,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Quakers,  with  public  psalmody.  It  is 
not  likely  that  all  in  the  congregation  will  be 
impelled,  in  the  same  moment,  to  a  spiritual 
song,  or  that  all  will  be  in  the  state  of  mind 
or  spirit  which  the  words  of  the  psalm  describe. 
Thus,  how  few  will  be  able  to  sing  truly  with 
David,  if  the  following  verse  should  be  brought 
before  them:  "As  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0 
God."  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  where 
men  think  about  musical  harmony  or  vocal 
tunes  in  their  worship,  the  amusement  of  the 
creature  will  be  so  mixed  with  it,  that  it  can- 
not be  a  pure  oblation  of  the  8pirit,  and  that 
those  who  think  they  can  please  the  Divine 
Being  by  musical  instruments,  or  the  varied 
modulations  of  their  own  voices,  must  look  upon 
him  as  a  Being  with  corporeal  organs,  sensible, 
like  a  man,  of  fleshly  delights,  and  not  as  a 
Spirit,  who  can  only  be  pleased  with  the  wor- 
ship that  is  in  spirit  ani  in  tVuth. 

The  Quakers  reject  also  the  consecration  and 
eolemnizHtion  of  particular  days  and  times.  As 
the  Jews,  when  they  bo(  arae  Christians,  were 
enjoined  by  the  Apostle   Paul,  not  to  put  too 


great  a  value  upon  "  days,  and  months,  and 
times,  and  years,"  so  the  Quakers  think  it  their 
duty  as  Christians  to  attend  to  the  same  in- 
junction. They  never  meet  upon  saints'  days, 
as  such,  that  is,  as  days  demanding  the  relig- 
ious assemblings  of  men,  more  than  others;  first, 
because  they  conceive  this  would  be  giving  into 
popish  superstition ;  and  secondly,  because 
these  days  were  originally  the  appointment  of 
men  and  not  of  God,  and  no  human  appoint- 
ment, they  believe,  can  make  one  day  holier 
than  another. 

For  the  latter  reason  also  they  do  not  as- 
semble for  worship  on  those  days  which  their 
own  government,  though  they  are  greatly  at- 
tached to  it,  appoint  as  fasts.  They  are  influ- 
enced also  by  another  reason  in  this  latter  case. 
They  conceive  as  religion  is  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  must  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  God, 
that  true  devotion  cannot  be  excited  for  given 
purposes  or  at  a  given  time.  They  are  influ- 
enced again  by  the  consideration,  that  the  real 
fast  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that  required. 
"  Is  not  this  the  fast,  says  Isaiah,  that  I  have 
chosen,  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to 
undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke? 
Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
thy  house  ?  When  thou  seest  the  naked,  that 
thou  cover  him,  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself 
from  thy  own  flesh  ?"  This  the  Quakers  believe 
to  be  the  true  fast,  and  not  the  work  of  a  par- 
ticular day,  but  to  be  the  daily  work  of  every 
real  Christian. 

Indeed  no  one  day,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Quakers,  can  be  made  by  human  appointment 
either  more  holy  or  more  proper  for  worship 
than  another.  They  do  not  even  believe  that 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  which  was  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  God,  continues  in  Gospel  times,  or  that 
it  has  been  handed  down  by  divine  authority 
as  the  true  Sabbath  for  Christians.  All  days 
with  the  Quakers  are  equally  holy,  and  all 
equally  proper  for  the  worship  of  God.  In  this 
opinion  they  coincide  with  the  ever  memorable 
John  Hales.  "  For  prayer,  indeed,  says  this 
venerable  man,  was  the  Sabbath  ordained  :  yet 
prayer  itself  is  Sabbathless,  and  admits  of  no 
rest,  no  intermission  at  all.  If  our  hands  be 
clean,  we  must,  as  our  Apostle  commands,  us, 
lift  them  up  every  where,  at  all  times,  and 
make  every  place  a  church,  every  day  a  Sab- 
bath-day, and  every  hour  canonical.  As  you 
go  to  the  market ;  as  you  stand  in  the  street ; 
as  you  walk  iu  the  fields — in  all  these  places, 
you  may  pray  as  well,  and  with  as  good  accep- 
tance as  in  the  church :  for  you  yourselves  are 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  the  grace  of  God 
be  in  you,  more  precious  than  of  those  which 
are  made  with  haad.'*." 

Though,  however,   the  Quakers  believe   nii 
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one  day  in  the  sight  of  God  to  be  holier  than 
another,  and  no  one  capable  of  being  rendered 
so  by  human  authority,  yet  they  think  that 
Christians  ought  to  assemble  for  the  public 
worsliip  of  God.  They  think  they  ought  to 
bear  an  outward  and  public  testimony  for  God ; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  becoming  mem- 
bers^of  a  visible  church,  where  they  may  be 
seen  to  acknowledge  him  publicly  in  the  face 
of  men.  They  think  also,  that  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  increases,  as  it  were,  the  fire  of 
devotion,  and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  souls  of  men.  "  God  causes  the  in- 
ward life,  says  Barclay,  the  more  to  abound 
when  his  children  assemble  themselves  dili- 
gently together  to  wait  upon  him ;  so  that  as 
iron  sharpeneth  iron,  the  seeing  the  faces  of  one 
another,  when  both  are  inwardly  gathered  unto 
the  life,  giveth  occasion  for  the  life  secretly  to 
rise,  and  to  pass  from  vessel  to  vessel  :  and  as 
many  candles  lighted  and  put  in  one  place, 
do  greatly  augment  the  light  and  make  it  more 
to  shine  forth,  so  when  many  are  gathered  to- 
gether into  the  same  life,  there  is  more  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  his  power  appears  to  the  re- 
freshment of  each  individual ;  for  that  he  par- 
takes not  only  of  the  light  and  life  raised  in 
himself,  but  in  all  the  rest.  And  therefore 
Christ  hath  particularly  promised  a  blessing  to 
such  as  assemble  in  his  name,  seeing  he  will  be 
in  the  midst  of  them.''  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  Quakers  think  it  proper,  that  men 
should  be  drawn  together  to  the  public  worship 
of  God  :  but  if  so,  they  must  be  drawn  together 
at  certain  times.  Now  as  one  day  has  never 
been,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Quakers,  more  desirable 
for  such  an  object  than  another,  their  ancestors 
chose  the  first  day  in  the  week,  because  the 
Apostles  had  chosen  it  for  the  religious  assem- 
bling of  themselves  and  their  followers.  And 
in  addition  to  this,  that  more  frequent  op- 
portunities might  be  afforded  them  of  bearing 
their  outward  testimony  publicly  for  God,  and 
of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  spiritual  life, 
they  appointed  a  meeting  on  one  other  day  in 
the  week  in  most  places,  and  two  in  some  others, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

(To  be  continued.) 
• — «•» — ■ 

TRUE  COMFORT  IfcJ  TO  BE  SOUGHT    IN  GOD. 

Whatsoever  I  can  desire  or  imagine  for  my 
comfort,  I  look  not  for  it  here,  but  hereafter. — 
For,  if  I  should  alone  possess  all  the  comforts 
of  this  world,  and  could  enjoy  all  the  delights 
thereof,  it  is  certain  that  they  could  not  long 
endure.  Wherefore,  my  soul,  thou  canst  not  be 
fully  comforted,  nor  have  perfect  delight,  but 
in  God,  the  comforter  of  the  poor  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  humble.  Wait  a  little,  my  soul, 
wait  for  the  divine  promise,  and  thou  shalt  have 
abudance  of  all  good  things  in  heaven.  If  thou 
desire  too  inordinately  these   things    that   arc 


present  thou  shalt  lose  the  celestial  and  eternal 
Thou  canst  not  be  filled  with  any  temporal 
goods,  because  thou  art  not  created  to  enjoy 
them. 

Although  thou  enjoyedst  all  created  goods, 
yet  canst  thou  not  be  happy  thereby,  nor  bless- 
ed ;  but  thy  whole  beatitude  and  happiness 
consists  in  God  that  hath  created  all  things. 
Not  indeed  such  as  is  seen  and  commended  by 
the  foolish  lovers  of  the  world,  but  such  as  the 
good  faithful  servants  of  Christ  expect,  and 
the  spiritual  and  pure  in  heart,  whose  con- 
versation is  in  heaven,  sometimes  have  a  fore- 
taste of. 


CHARITY    AND    CO-OPERATION. 

The  following  admirable  views  are  taken 
from  "  Essays  on  Woman's  Work."  By  Bessie 
Rayner  Parkes : — 

"No  one  who  accepts  the  Christian  religion 
as  a  rule  of  life  can  deny  what  Turks  and  Pa- 
gans both  preach  and  practice, — that  the  simple 
direct  effort  to  relieve  pain  and  poverty  is  one 
of  the  primary  duties  of  a  human  creature. 

We  must  not  train  up  any  class  to  depend  on 
the  exertions  of  others  ;  but  we  muiit  set  our- 
selves to  work  to  help  those  who  suffer,  in  such 
a  way  as  may  tend  to  lessen  their  present  pain 
and  their  future  need,  without  counting  too 
closely  the  money  value  of  the  precious  oint- 
ment bestowed  upon  that  humanity  which  we 
share  in  common. 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  action 
of  our  poor  law,  doling  out  scanty  help  with  a 
grudging  band,  which  seems  to  offer  an  ill  de- 
fined right  in  the  place  of  honest  charity,  is  not 
more  degrading  to  our  lower  orders  thnn  alms- 
giving. Assuredly  it  is  more  degrading  than 
alms  bestowed  by  those  who  throw  their  hearts 
in  with  them.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  our  plain- 
est duty  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the 
naked,  and  to  afford  shelter  to  the  aged,  while 
striving  that  benefit  to  the  individual  shall  not 
result  in  injury  and  degradation  to  the  class. 

For  be  it  observed,  life  is  no  such  smooth  and 
easy  matter  that  we  can  say  of  any  one  who  has 
fallen  into  misfortune  that  it  is  his  or  her  fault, 
or  that  of  any  one  now  living.  It  lus  pleased 
Providence  to  place  us  in  a  moral  atmosphere 
of  so  many  mingled  elements  that  we  cannot  in 
many  cases  assign  the  particular  causes  of  a  par- 
ticular poverty. 

I  have  entered  on  this  dry  explanation  of 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  right  way  of  viewing 
large  public  charities  privately  atJministered, 
because  I  believe  there  are  many  potple  of  in- 
tellect and  conscience,  alike  among  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  who  recoil  from  the  idea  of  giving  or 
receiving  any  material  aid.  I  believe,  with  the 
whole  weight  of  my  convictions,  that  f'»r  human 
creatures  to  help  one  another  freely,  wlian  that 
love  which  is  the  bread  of  life  la  given  togeth- 
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er  with  the  bread  that  perisheth,  hopor  both  the 
giver  and  the  receiver,  and  can  be  degrading 
to  none. 

Mr.  Mill  says,  '  The  peculiar  characteristic,  in 
short,  of  civilized  beings,  is  the  capacity  of  co 
operation,  and  this  refers  to  moral  as  well  as  to 
all  commercial  co-operation.  There  are  two 
conditions  under  which  men  associate  firmly  : 
the  influence  of  intellectual  ideas  and  moral 
feelings,  such  as  swayed  the  Greek  communities 
and  the  Roman  republic ;  and  of  Teliyion, 
which  fuses  the  will  of  many  into  one.'  " 

From  "  Reason  in  Religion." 

THE  REVELATION   OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

BY  FREDERIC  HENRY  HEDGE. 

(Conclutled    from  page  39.) 

"  Grieve  not  the  Spirit."  Be  true  to  your 
highest  instinct !  Often,  in  temporal  matters, 
we  are  warned  by  a  secret  voice,  which  comes 
to  us  like  a  mandate  from  above,  to  do  or  for- 
bear. It  is  always  wise  to  accept  such  warnings. 
We  cannot  hope  to  prosper,  if  we  sacrifice  our 
own  instinct  to  formal  reason,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  others.  People  come  to  you  when  you 
are  hesitating  between  two  courses  of  conduct, 
and  say,  do  thus  and  so.  It  is  all  very  well  so 
long  as  no  instinct  of  your  own  prompts  other- 
wise ;  but  if  something  within  you  says,  do  no 
such  thing,  then  be  sure  you  do  no  such  thing. 
If  this  is  true  doctrine  in  matters  of  temporal 
import,  how  much  more  in  things  pertaining  to 
our  spiritual  well-being  !  Resist  not  this  sacred 
force  !  Beware  of  alienating  the  Divine  influ- 
ence !  Whenever  you  feel  yourself  prompted 
to  any  good  work,  to  any  act  of  kindness  or  self- 
denial,  to  any  course  of  discipline  or  holy  liv- 
ing, accept  the  impulse,  hasten  to  obey  while 
the  fire  burns.  It  is  God  that  speaks  in  these 
secret  promptings.  Harden  not  your  heart 
when  you  hear  that  voice.  The  Spirit  will 
leave  you  if  you  refuse  obedience  ;  every  warn- 
ing disregarded  is  a  door  closed  against  future 
progress.  If  you  do  not  now  the  good  which 
you  can,  the  time  will  come  when  you  cannot 
do  the  good  which  you  would. 

If  we  would  receive  the  divine  influence  in 
its  fullest  measure  and  its  greatest  force,  we  must 
earnestly  desire  it.  God  will  help  no  one  in 
that  in  which  he  is  himself  indifferent :  he 
will  not  give  his  Spirit  except  to  those  that  ask 
it.  Other  gifts  do  not  wait  our  entreaty ;  the 
common  bounties  of  Providence  are  not  with- 
held from  those  who  neglect  to  ask  for  them  ; 
but  prayer  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
spiritual  gifts.  By  prayer  I  mean  not  a  form 
«f  words;  but  an  earnest  desire  and  a  fervent 
affection.  No  needed  gift  is  denied  to  the 
prayer  of  faith.  Every  thing  may  be  had  by 
him  who  earnestly  desires  what  he  should.  If 
we  fail  to  receive  the  grace  we  implore,  it  is 
because  we  ask  with  a  wavering  mind,  and   a 


lazy  desire,  and  a  sluggish  faith.  It  is  because 
we  asked  as  if  we  wished  of  expected  to  be  de- 
nied ;  as  a  man  asks  a  dentist  to  draw  his  tooth, 
or  a  surgeon  to  cut  off  a  limb,  or  to  execute  any 
other  painful  operation  which  he  supposes  to  be 
necessary,  but  would  fain  avoid  if  he  could.  "  If 
we  loved  truly  what  we  ask  for  daily,"  says  Bish- 
op Taylor,  "  we  should  ask  with  hearty  desires 
and  a  fervent  spirit.  The  river  that  runs  ?Iow 
and  creeps  by  its  banks,  and  begs  leave  of  every 
turf  to  let  it  pass,  is  drawn  into  little  hollows, 
and  dies  with  diversion."  So,  if  a  man's  pray- 
er move  upon  the  feet  of  an  abated  appetite,  it 
wanders  into  the  society  of  every  trifi'ng  acci- 
dent, and  stays  at  the  corners  of  the  fancy,  and 
cannot  arrive  at  heaven.  But  when  it  is  carried 
upon  the  wings  of  strong  desire  and  a  hungry 
appetite,  it  passes  on  through  all  the  interme- 
diate region  of  the  clouds,  and  stays  not  until  it 
dwells  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  draws  down 
showers  of  refreshment. 

Pray  for  the  Spirit;  for  who  in  the  world 
can  do  without  it, — without  its  impulse,  with- 
out its  leaven,  without  its  restraiuiug  and  sus- 
taining power !  It  has  been  afiBrmed  that  civi- 
lization and  the  progress  of  society  are  wholly 
and  purely  an  intellectual  product.  To  assert 
this,  is  to  forget  the  gift  of  God,  and  what  it  is 
that  keeps  the  human  heart  from  dying  out,  and 
all  the  powers  from  perishing  through  utter 
corruption.  It  is  not  our  laws  and  our  courts,  not 
well  balanced  cqnstitutions  and  social  devices,  not 
science  and  steam  and  electro-magnetism, — not 
these  alone  that  have  brought  us  thus  far,  and 
made  this  world  what  it  is;  but  beneath  all  these, 
and  above  them  all,  a  divine  impulse  never  want- 
ing to  the  race  of  men  ;  a  divine  Spirit  forever 
haunting  them  with  those  two  radical  and  uni- 
versal ideas, — truth  and  duty,  without  whose 
penetrating  and  creative  power,  not  one  stone 
would  ever  have  been  laid  upon  another  in  all 
our  cities;  no  tree  ever  felled,  no  human  im- 
plement ever  fashioned  for  its  work.  And,  if 
God  should  now  withdraw  his  Spirit,  this  proud 
civilization,  with  its  gorgeous  palaces  and  sol- 
emu  temples  ;  this  shining  and  sounding  cul- 
ture, with  its  traflBc  and  its  arts,  its  stately  con- 
ventions and  fair  humanities, — would  tumble 
and  dissolve  ;  the  wild  beasts  that  are  caged 
in  these  human  frames,  now  awed  and  tamed  by 
the  presence  of  that  Spirit,  would  creep  forth, 
and  rend  and  devour ;  and  the  civilized  earth 
revert  to  chaos  and  night. 

The  individual,  no  more  than  Society  can  dis- 
pense with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  rich  requires 
it  as  well  as  the  poor.  He  needs  its  promptings, 
and  he  needs  its  peace;  he  needs  its  strength, 
and  he  needs  its  consolation.  He  needs  it  in 
smooth  prosperity,  and  he  needs  it  in  the  strug- 
gle and  straits  of  life.  He  is  subject  to  assaults 
from  within  and  from  without;  he  is  tempted 
to  transgress  the  law  in  his  raiad,  to  obey  the 
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law  in  his  members,  to  forsake  himself;  to 
swerve  from  the  right.  No  earthly  power  can 
secure  him  against  temptition,  or  deliver  him 
when  tempted.  The  Holy  Spirit  alone,  can 
bring  him  safely  through  the  wars,  and  save  his 
feet  from  falling  and  his  soul  from  death.  He 
is  subject  to  calamity  and  sharp  distress,  to 
grief  and  bereavement,  the  loss  of  his  beloved, 
the  wreck  of  his  hopes.  No  earthly  power  can 
avert  these  woes,  or  sooth  their  sting.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  comforter  that  can  reach 
him  in  those  deeps,  and  make  the  night  seem 
light  about  him.  This  same  Spirit  is  nearer  to 
us  all,  and  more  to  us,  than  any  soul  can  fully 
know  in  this  world,  or  is  willing  to  believe. 
What  is  it,  in  fact,  but  the  hidden  life,  the  self 
of  ourself,  which  now  and  then  bursts  into  con- 
sciousness, and  amazes  us  with  a  foreign  pres- 
ence in  our  private  thoughts  ?  Those  lucid  inter- 
vals in  our  experience,  those  clear  spaces  in 
our  life,  when  the  roar  and  hush  of  the  world's 
torrent  ceases,  and  the  cloud  rack  lifts,  and  a 
bit  of  the  blue  sky  struggles  through,  with 
revelation  of  immortal  deeps)  these  are  mo- 
mentary realizations  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  from  which,  at  no  time  we  are 
otherwise  sundered  than  by  the  wanderings  of 
our  own  thoughts  and  will. 

But  suppose  this  earthly  world  could  be 
traversed,  and  this  mortal  life  lived,  without  tbe 
gift  of  the  Holy  Grhost,  how  will  it  be  when  the 
gulf  yawns,  tpwards  which  we  are  momentarily 
drifting  ?  No  earthly  power  can  bridge  that 
gulf,  or  ferry  us  over  it.  There  is  no  spring 
in  this  breust  of  ours  by  which  we  can  throw  olF 
the  clod  that  is  laid  upon  it,  and  erect  itself 
out  of  dusty  death.  There  is  no  power  in  this 
soul  to  extricate  itself  out  of  the  wreck  of  this 
mortal.  Let  philosophers  say  what  they  will, 
there  is  no  natural  immortality.  If  ever  we  rise 
again  to  conscious  life,  it  will  be  by  no  native 
power  ;  but  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  souls  already  possessed  by  it,  and  in 
some  degree  conformed  to  its  likeness. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  peculiarly 
Christian.  It  is  not  a  deduction  of  the  human 
understanding,  but  a  revelation  from  "  the  Fath- 
er of  Light."  And  without  this  revelation,  the 
name  of  God  is  only  a  name,  a  vague  abstrac 
tion,  having  no  relation  to  the  heart  or  life.  It 
is  only  through  his  Spirit,  that  God  becomes  to 
us  a  person  and  a  reality.  You  may  gather — who 
does  not? — from  the  visible  creati'm  the  notion 
of  almighty  power  and  beneficent  design.  From 
the  course  of  human  affairs  you  may  get — who 
does  not  ? — the  impression  of  a  superintending 
Providence  and  an  all-present  Love.  From  the 
experiences  of  your  moral  nature,  you  infer, — 
who'does  not  '{ — a  moral  government  and^  a 
righteous  law.  Hut  all  this  does  not  constitute 
the  God  of  the  Christian  revelation,  the  Father 
of  Spirits  and    of  mercies.     That   idea   could  | 


never  be  wrought  out  of  these  materials.  The 
idea  of  God  is  a  revelation  of  his  Spirit;  and 
unless  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  us,  super- 
stition  may  have  an  idol,  conscience  a  law,  phi- 
losophy a  name ;  but  the  heart  has  no  God. 
"  ^•»  « 

A  FORETASTE  OP   HEAVEN. 
(Concluded  from  page  39.) 

The  experience  of  every  age  proves  and  makes 
manifest,  that  the  highest  happiness  of  which 
man  is  capable,  does  not  depend  upon  whether 
he  has  much  or  little,  but  upon  whether  he  has 
a  pure  heart.  In  the  moments  of  his  highest 
bliss  his  sense  of  virtue  is  always  most  strongly 
excited.  In  such  moments  he  is  good  ;  he  rises 
above  selfishness,  rualice,  false  pretences,  and 
impure  desires.  In  such  moments  he  willing- 
ly shares  with  others  what  he  possesses,  he 
would  fain  make  the  world  happy ;  he  forgives 
his  mortal  enemy,  and  embraces  all  mankind  in 
his  love. 

It  is  the  power  of  virtue  that  is  strong  with- 
in him,  and  that  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of 
Jesus'  promise  :  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart : 
for  they  shall  see  God! 

Be  pure  of  heart,  and  all  the  sources  of 
heavenly  bliss  within  you  will  be  opened  up, 
and  you  will  enjoy  constantly  that  foretaste  of 
Heaven,  which  hitherto  has  only  been  vouch- 
safed to  you  in  your  highest  moments.  For 
they  were  your  highest  moments,  simply  be- 
cause while  they  lasted  you  had  risen  to  be 
better  men.  Why  did  you  not  remain  ever 
what  you  were  then?  Why  did  you  become 
untrue  to  yourselves  ? 

You  were  untrue  to  yourselves  in  giving 
yourselves  up  again  to  the  outward  world,  and 
expecting  from  it  pleasures  which  it  does  not 
afford.  You  deliberately  became  unfaithful  to 
yourselves,  because  you  cared  not  to  be  masters 
of  yourselves ;  but  preferred  surrendering  the 
mastery  to  things  which  could  in  no  way  con- 
tribute to  your  peace  of  mind.  You  abandon 
yourselves  to  excessive  care  connected  with  your 
outward  circumstances,  forgetting  that  it  is 
your  inward  condition  that  is  the  chief  object  of 
life,  and  that  when  this  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be,  all  outward  honors,  all  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries, all  pomp  and  grandeur,  will  be  powerless 
to  make  you  happy.  Like  madmen,  you  sacri- 
fice life  for  death,  peace  of  mind  for  constant 
anxiety,  cheerfulness  for  sadness,  the  conscious- 
ness of  innocence  for  pangs  of  conscience,  the 
pride  of  independence  for  the  shame  of  depen- 
dence, the  sense  of  security  for  never-ceasing 
fears.  Perhaps  you  have  sent  up  the  prayer : 
"  Give  me,  0  God,  a  pure  heart;  and  let  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  inspire  me."  But  no  sooner  was 
the  prayer  uttered  than  you  again  gave  way  to 
anger  again.st  your  brother,  than  you  again  hypo- 
critically deceived  some  unsuspecting  person, 
than  you  again  allowed  a  sufferer  to  leave  you 
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without  being  comforted,  than  you  again  began 
to  amass  money  by  unrighteous  means,  and 
allowed  jealousy  to  fill  your  heart  with  hatred 
and  malice.  And  what  have  you  hitherto  ob- 
tained iu  return  for  your  many  anxieties  ?  Per- 
haps physical  infirmities,  which  prevent  you 
from  enjoying  what  other  advantages  may  be 
yours;  perhaps  a  few  more  possessions  than 
previously,  but  perhaps,  also,  fewer  joys  than 
when  you  had  less  worldly  goods ;  perhaps  a 
post  of  honor  which  exposes  you  to  malicious 
attacks  of  envy,  and  heaps  upon  you  responsi- 
bilities and  cares.  Is  that  a  foretaste  of  Heaven  ? 
Can  these  gains  bear  comparison  with  the  hap- 
piness you  enjoyed  in  those  higher  moments, 
when  you  pos&essed  none. of  these,  but  when 
you  were  pure  in  heart,  and  your  mind  was 
free  and  fearless? 

He  who  is  thoroughly  happy  within  himself 
covets  not  other  joys,  asks  for  nothing  more  than 
to  remain  forever  as  he  is.  If  outward  circum- 
stances make  man  happy,  why  then  is  he,  even 
after  he  has  attained  the  desired  end,  ever 
craving  for  something  better,  something  differ- 
ent? Why,  then,  is  he  always  pursuing  hap- 
piness as  the  child  pursues  the  glowing  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  without  ever  reaching  them  ? 

Pause,  wonder,  reflect  upon  the  heavenly 
hours  thou  hast  enjoyed  in  life,  and  ask  thyself 
how  they  came  to  thee.  Not  to  rank,  nor  riches, 
nor  fine  clothes,  nor  meat,  nor  drink,  didst  thou 
owe  them,  but  to  thy  pure  heart.  Thou  wert 
a  better  man  in  those  hours,  and  therefore  all 
that  surrounded  thee  was  better.  Abandon  the 
mistaken  road  towards  happiness,  and  strive 
again  to  possess  that  which  alone  can  lead  thee 
back  to  thy  paradise. 

Live  with  God  in  childlike  purity.  Never 
allow  thyself  to  be  too  much  absorbed  in  care  for 
outward  circumstances.  Do  thy  duty,  keep  thy 
conscience  clear;  for  all  else  trust  in  Him, 
who  knows  best  what  is  good  for  us.  Root 
out  thy  faults  and  evil  tendencies  ;  when  a  child, 
thou  hadst  them  not,  and  therefore  thou  wert  hap- 
pier then  than  now.  First  of  all  cast  from  thee 
the  desires  that  cause  thee  most  uneasiness  ;  cor- 
rect, by  steadfast  perseverance,  those  defects  in 
thy  disposition  and  thy  conduct,  which  are  the 
chief  sources  of  disquietude  to  thee.  Man  has 
great,  nay,  incredible  power  over  himself,  if  he 
will  but  exert  it.  Think  not  of  gratifying 
thyself;  but  consider  each  day  what  good  thou 
canst  do  to  others.  Demand  what  thou  hast  a 
right  to ;  but  on  the  other  side,  never  in  the 
smallest  way  do  injustice  to  others.  And  in  or- 
der that  thou  mayest  continue  to  improve,  study 
earnestly  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Jesus.  In 
these  thou  wilt  discover  the  highest  wisdom,  and 
from  them  learn  the  way  back  into  thy  lost 
paradise.  There  thou  wilt  find  thy  God  again, 
and  even  in  the  severest  trials  of  life,  an  inward 
peace,  cheerfulness,  bliss,  of  which  no  mortal 


can  ever  deprive  thee.     "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God  I" 

Merciful  and  eternal  God,  Love  inexhaustible, 
Father  of  the  universe,  my  Father  1  if  I  have 
but  Thee,  all  that  life  may  bring  is  but  a  shad- 
owy phantasm.  If  I  have  but  thee,  I  shall  pass 
without  fear  through  light  and  through  dark- 
ness, and  shall  find  my  way,  and  shall  not 
falter,  though  want  and  death  may  threaten. 
If  I  have  but  Thee,  I  am  suflBciently  rich, 
though  all  fail  me  that  others  call  riches-;  I  am 
suSiciently  exalted,  though  all  the  world  look 
down  upon  me;  I  am  strong  enough,  though 
thousands  conspire  against  me ;  I  am  safe, 
though  disasters  may  befall  me,  and  all  my 
earthly  possessions  be  lost.  If  1  have  but  Thee, 
death  itself  cannot  rob  me  of  my  joy,  should  it 
even  tear  from  my  bleeding  heart  all  the  beloved 
souls  to  whom  I  am  attached.  Ah  !  death  is 
Th^  angel  messenger,  he  brings  them  to  Thee, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  Thy  love  I  shall  find  them 
again.     If  I   have  but    Thee,    I    possess    all 

things !    Amen. 

.  <■»  ■ 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FAMILIAR   INSECTS. 

BY    I.    HICKS. 

In  penning  the  following,  the  scenes'of  last 
summer,  with  the  varied  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  have  recurred  to  me  with  re- 
newed pleasure. 

That  the  younger  members  of  our  Society 
may  be  induced  by  these  few  sketches  of  insect 
life  to  further  prosecute  this  intereeting  subject, 
and  to  cultivate  habits  of  inquiry,  is  the  main 
object  of  the  writer. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  great  deficiency 
that  exists  in  the  knowledge  of  even  our  most 
common  insects,  I  will  mention  an  instance 
that  occurred  at  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the 
American  Institute,  New  York. 

A  person  noted  for  his  general  intelligence 
presented  a  branch  of  grape  vine,  with  two 
rows  of  grey-colored  eggs  on  its  surface,  the 
size  of  flaxseed.  These  he  said  were  the  eggs 
of  a  new  kind  of  curculio  found  in  Ohio,  which 
was  producing  fearful  damage  to  the  grapes 
there.  The  curculio  that  destroys  our  fruit,  by 
laying  an  egg  in  the  flesh,  belongs  to  the  tribe 
of  weevils,  all  of  which  have  snouts  for  boring 
into  grain,  fruit  and  other  soft  substances,  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  an  egg,  which  in  time 
hatches,  and  the  worms  produced  live  on  the 
fruit  for  their  support.  Sometimes  the  plum 
weevil,  not  finding  a  suflSciency  of  plums,  places 
its  egg  in  the  excrescences  of  plum  and  cherry 
trees,  caused  by  the  growth  of  a  fungus,  the 
spores  of  which,  finding  some  roughness  or 
break  in  the  bark,  gain  foothold,  and,  preying 
on  the  sap,  expand  into  those  unsightly  warts 
which  we  call  black  knots.  But  the  curculio 
is  not  the  cause  any  more  than  it  is  the  cause 
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of  the  growth  of  fruit.  She  uses  for  the  prepa- ! 
ration  of  her  offapring  the  best  material  she  can 
get. 

Those  pretty  eggs,  lapping  so  nicely  on   the 
edges  in  two  parallel  rows,  were  deposited  by 
our    autumnal    friend    the    katydid,    to   whose 
charge  we  can  lay  but  few  annoyances,  unless 
it  is  that  sometimes  her  husband  is  rather  too 
noisy.     The    female    uses    her  sword-like    ap- 
pendage to  shave  off  or  roughen  the  bark,  so 
that  her  eggs  will  adhere,  and  then  leaves  them 
to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  next  sum- 
mer's sun.     The  most  curious  thing  about  the 
katydid  is  how  he  makes  these  sharp  notes  re- 
verberating among  the  trees.     His  wings  some- 
what resemble  peapods  in  shape,  and  overlap 
each  other.     The  surface  of  the  edges  in  con- 
tact  are  sharp  and   rough,  and,  as  the  insect ! 
opens  and  closes  his  wing  covers,  they  grate 
together,  and,  aided  by  the  dome-shaped  wing 
covers,  creak  out,  "  katydid,"  "  katydid."     We 
have  another  singing  insect,  that  makes  music 
through  the  day.     He  is  commonly  called  the 
locust,  but  properly  the  cicada.     He  is  a  happy 
insect.     We  love  to  hear  his  notes  of  a  bright 
summer  day,  as  he  drums  away  on  the  spread- 
ing   apple    tree.      An    author    says,   "  To    the 
ancient  Greeks  no  sound  was  more  agreeable 
than  the  chirping  of  the  cicada,  not  only  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  give  life  to  the  solitary  grove, 
but  because  it  always  conveyed  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  perfectly  happy  being.     It  is  regarded 
as  the  most  innocent  of  insects;  and  as  it  only 
sucks  the  juice  out  of  the  plants,  or  drinks  the 
dew,  it  does  us  but  little  hurt.     These  remarks 
do  not   apply  to   the    Cicada   septendeeim,  or 
seventeen  years'  locust.     These  locusts  appear 
precisely   every  seventeen   years.     They  insert 
their  piercer  into  the  twigs  of  trees,  and  place 
their  eggs  in  the   hole.     They  select  branches 
of  moderate  size,  and  thrust   their  piercer  into 
them  obliquely,  sawing  a  little  with  the  notched 
edges,  to  assist  in  the  work,  until  the  opening  is 
large  enough  to  contain  from  twenty  to  forty  eggs. 
After  one  aperture  is  filled,  the  insect  goes  to 
another  twig,  until  the  whole   number  of  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  is  duly  deposited.  The 
punctured  limbs  soon  die  and  fall  to  the  earth, 
presenting  a   dreary  spectacle,  especially  when 
their  attacks  are  upon  orchards  and  ornamental 
trees.     Afcer  the    insects   are    hatched,  which 
occurs  in  from  two  to   four  weeks,  thoy  fall  to 
the    ground,  which    they  penetrate  until    they 
reach  the  roofs  of  the  trees,  and  there  fasten 
themselves.     It  is  strange  that  they  should  re- 
main so  long — seventeen  years  nearly — sucking 
the  juice  from  the  roots,  but  such  is  the  fact. 
They  generally  leave  the  ground  in  early  sum- 
mer in  this  section  of  country,  and  a  visit  to  a 
place  where  this   locust  abounds  in  great  num- 
bers will  long  be   remembered.     A  ride  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  through  apiece  of  woods  which 


was  visited  by  these  insects  is  fresh  in  my 
memory.  The  unearthly  singing  of  myriads  of 
locusts,  branches  of  trees,  with  their  brown 
leaves  clinging  to  them,  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  others  broken,  but  still  hanging  by  the  strip 
of  bark,  made  it  one  of  the  most  dismal  scenes, 
and  I  gladly  left  the  tract  of  desolation.  But 
the  grub  affords  a  bountiful  repast  to  the  birds. 
The  drum  which  they  beat  is  so  nicely  hiddea 
that  we  can  scarcely  notice  it ;  indeed  I  have 
often  watched  them,  but  could  detect  no  motion 
in  their  wing  covers.  The  locusts  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures  were  undoubtedly  grasshop- 
pers, not  unlike  those  that  devastate  the  Western 
States. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


A  HAPPY  HOME. 
A  pleasant  and  sensible  writer  says  that  in  a 
happy  home  there  will  be  no  fault  finding,  over- 
bearing spirit — there  will  be  no  peevishness 
nor  fretfulness.  Unkindness  will  not  dwell  in 
the  heart  or  be  on  the  tongue.  Oh,  the  tears, 
the  sighs,  the  wasting  of  life  and  health,  strength 
and  time,  of  all  that  is  most  to  be  desired  in  a 
happy  home,  occasioned  merely  by  unkind 
words  !  The  celebrated  Mr.  Wesley  remarks  of 
this,  that  fretting  and  scolding  seem  like  tear- 
ing the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  that  we  have 
no^raore  right  to  be  guilty  of  this  sin  than  we 
have  to  curse,  and  swear,  and  steal.  In  a  per- 
fectly happy  home  all  selfishness  will  be  re- 
moved. Even  as  "  Christ  pleased  not  himself," 
so  the  members  of  a  happy  home  will  not  seek 
first  to  please  themselves,  but  will  seek  to  please 
each  other. 

Cheerfulness  is  another  ingredient  in  a  happy 
home.  How  much  does  a  sweet  smile,  eman- 
ating from  a  heart  fraught  with  love  and  kind- 
ness%ontribute  to  render  a  home  happy  !  How 
attractive,  how  soothing  is  that  sweet  cheerful- 
ness that  is  borne  on  the  countenance  of  a  wife 
and  mother  !  How  do  the  parents  and  child, 
the  brother  and  sister,  the  mistress  and  servant, 
dwell  with  delight  on  those  cheerful  looks, 
those  confiding  smiles  that  beam  from  the  eye 
and  burst  from  the  inmost  soul  of  those  who  are 
near  and  dear.  How  it  hastens  the  return  of 
the  father,  lightens  the  cares  of  the  mother, 
renders  it  more  easy  for  youth  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, and,  drawn  by  the  cords  of  affection,  how  it 
induces  them  with  loving  hearts  to  return  to 
the  parental  roof.  Oh.  that  parents  would  lay 
this  subject  to  heart— by  untiring  eiiort  they 
would  so  far  render  home  more  happy  that  their 
children  and  domestics  shall  not  seek  for  happi- 
ness in  forbidden  paths. 

MEETING   AT   THE   TOP. 

\  hundred  years  ago,  and  more,  a  numerous 
body  of  Presbyterians,  who  had  segeded  from 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  was  split 
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in  two  on  a  quarrel  about  a  clause  in  tbe  oath 
required  of  the  freemen  of  certain  Scottish  bo- 
roughs, which  expressed  ''  their  hearty  allow- 
ance of  the  true  religion  at  present  professed 
within  the  realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws 
thereof"  The  party  who  held  that  the  oath 
might  be  conscientiously  taken  by  seceders 
were  called  "Burghers,"  and  their  opponents 
"Anti-burhgers."  Johnny  Morton,  a  keen 
Burgher,  and  Andrew  Gebbie,  a  decided  Anti- 
burgher,  both  lived  in  the  same  house,  but  at 
opposite  ends,  and  it  was  the  bargain  that  each 
should  keep  his  own  side  of  the  house  well 
thatched.  When  the  dispute  about  the  princi- 
ple of  their  kirks,  and  especially  the  offensive 
clause  in  the  oath,  grew  hot,  the  two  neighbors 
ceased  to  speak  to  each  other. 

But  one  day  they  happened  to  be  on  the  roof 
at  the  same  time,  each  repairing  the  thatch  in 
the  slope  of  the  roof  on  his  own  side,  and  when 
they  had  worked  up  to  the  top,  there  they  were 
— face  to  face.  They  couldn't  flee,  so  at  last  An- 
drew took  off  his  cap,  and,  scratching  his  head, 
said,  "Johnnie,  you  and  me,  I  think,  hae  been 
very  foolish  to  dispute,  as  we  hae  done,  con- 
cerning Christ's  will  aboot  our  kirks,  until  we 
hae  clean  forgot  His  will  aboot  ourselves;  and 
so  we  hae  fought  sae  bitterly  for  what  we  ca' 
the  truth,  that  it  has  ended  in  spite.  What- 
ever's  wrang,  it's  perfectly  certain  that  it  never 
can  be  right  to  be  uncivil,  unneighborly,  un- 
kind, in  fac,  tae  hate  ane  anither.  Na,  na, 
that's  the  deevil's  wark,  and  no  God's.  Noo, 
it  strikes  me  that  may  be  it's  wi'  the  kirk  as  wi' 
this  house;  your  working  on  ae  side  and  me  on 
the  t'ither,  but  if  we  only  do  our  work  weel,  we 
will  meet  at  the  tap  at  last.  Gie's  your  ban', 
auld  neighbor  I"  And  so  they  shook  ban',  and 
were  the  best  o'  freens  ever  after. — Moravian. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  31,  1866. 

By  notes  received  from  some  of  our  sub- 
scribers, it  is  evident  they  do  not  understand 
why  their  bills  are  sent  so  early  in  the  volume. 
We  must  remind  such  that  our  terms  are  "  pay- 
able in  advance.". 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — 
Rebecca  Price  has  obtained  a  minute  from 
Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  endorsed  by  Bal- 
timore Quarter,  to  attend  Genesee  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  to  appoint  some  meetings  goino' 
to  and  returning  therefrom. 

Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting. — A  friend 
writing  from  Baltimore  informs  us  of  the  late 
Quarterly  Meeting  held  in  that  city  on  Second 


day,  the  12th  inst.  This  Meeting  is  held  alter- 
nately at  Sandy  Spring,  Gunpowder,  Little  Falls 
and  Baltimore.  The  Meeting  for  Ministers  and 
Elders  is  held  the  Seventh-day  previous,  and  on 
First-day  the  houses  are  opened  for  public  wor- 
ship. On  the  recent  occasion  an  unusual  number 
of  young  persons  was  present,  who  evinced  much 
attention  and  interest.  An  appointed  meeting 
in  the  evening  was  well  attended,  and  proved 
to  be  a  solemn,  precious  opportunity,  giving 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church. 

In  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  subject  of  tale- 
bearing and  detraction  elicited  considerable  ex- 
pression upon  the  evils  attending  the  indul- 
gence of  this  pernicious  habit. 

The  same  communication  states  that  Friends 
in  Baltimore  appropriate  an  hour  before  their 
First  day  morning  meetings  to  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  Friends'  writings,  and  that 
considerable  interest  is  manifested  by  the  young 
people  in  these  readings. 

It  also  informs  that  a  school  is  held  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  children,  who  seem  greatly  to 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  laboring 
for  their  advantage.  "  We  feel,"  the  account 
continues,  "  that  we  have  cause  for  encourage- 
ment. We  hope  and  believe  there  has  been 
quite  a  revival  of  concern  for  our  religious  tes- 
timonies, and  we  trust  these  labors  will  be  a 
benefit  to  all  concerned  in  the  work,  and  like 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters  will  be  found  after 
many  days." 


"  The  Fathers,where  are  they,  and  the 
Prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ?" — When 
those  who  have  lived  uprightly  depart  from  this 
scene  of  action,  there  are  sorrowful  voids  left. 
When  those  who  stnod  as  pillars  in  the  militant 
church  are  removed,  we  can  but  mourn.  Al- 
though we  believe  that  having  fulfilled  their 
earthly  missions  they  have  entered  into  the  saints 
rest,  yet  we  mourn  for  the  vacant  places,  and  we 
greatly  desire  that  a  double  portion  of  their 
spirit  may  be  upon  us  :  that  as,  of  old,  Elisha 
"  took  up  the  mantle  of  Elijah,"  there  should  be 
a  preparation  of  heart  realized  to  receive  the 
mantles  of  the  departing  prophets.  Thus  there 
might  be  a  beautiful  succession  of  those  upon 
whose  shoulders  the  ark  of  the  testimony  could 
restj  and  the  blessed  promise  would  be  fulfilled, 
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<'  Judges  shall  be  raised  up  as  at  the  first,  and 
counsellors  as  in  the  beginning." 

These  reflections  have  been  awakened  by  the 
removal  of  our  beloved  and  valued  friend 
James  Martin,  an  elder  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  who  died  on  the  8d  iust.,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age.  In  reviewing  his  life,  we  are 
instructed  by  the  evidence  he  gave  in  his  daily 
walk  among  men,  that  he  was  actuated  by 
that  spirit  which  "  seeketh  not  its  own."  When 
a  young  man,  he  left  his  country  home  and  came 
to  this  city,  to  enter  into  mercantile  pursuits- 
He  had  been  trained  with  great  care  and  in 
much  .simplicity  by  a  loving,  concerned  mother^ 
and  for  a  time,  when  removed  from  the  maternal 
influence,  he  was  attracted  by  the  novelties  o' 
city  life,  and  imitated  the  frivolous  fashions  of 
the  day.  The  plain  dress  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  his  childhood,  was  exchanged 


The  following  filial  tribute  to  his  memory  has 
been  sent  us  for  insertion  : — 

"Few  men  have  lived  more  loved  or  more 
respected,  or  have  died  more  deeply  or  tenderly 
regretted. 

Of  all  the  changes  Time  so  loudly  rings, 
none  perhaps  more  solemn  sounds  opou  the  ear 
than  that  quivering  vibration  which  thrills  the 
htart  with  such  unutterable  emotion,  when 
from  physical  cumpauion.ship  forever  has  passed 
the  spirit  of  the  father  beloved. 

The  raised  hand  that- in  its  finite  conception 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Infinite  would  have 
warded  ofi'  the  blow,  is  paralyzed  in  its  puny 
etfort  by  a  higher  power;  upon  the  appealing 
lip  the  very  finger  of  God  is  pressed,  and  to 
every  member  of  the  stricken  hou.sehold  seem 
addressed  the  words,  '  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee, 
pa?s  under  the  rod.' 

Mute,  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  what 
seemeth  so  -stern  a  decree,  stand  those  who 
henceforth  hold  no  more  the  guiding  hand  of 
an   earthly  father;  who    never  more    may  turn 


for  a  gay  attire,  and  thus  arrayed,  he  returned  ^  foj.  comfort  or  advice  to  one  whoso  voice    ever 

to   pay  his   first  visit  to  his   early  home.     His  echoed  the  love  of  a  heart  that  knew  no  failing 

mother  surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot,  greeted  i"^  i^s  warm  anection. 

1-        rr    r       ^  ^          i   4.-L        1,      i    •   »     »  I      But,  lookiocr  onward,  and  upward,  Mhe. dead 

him  aflectionately,  and  then    burst   into  tears.!     ,      ,.'    .      ,, "  t      i  i    j   1        •  •.     i 

•"  who  die  in  the  Lord  are  revealed  to  spiritual 

Her  son  was  entirely  overcome  by  her  emotion.  ^-^^^  ^^^^  ^5^^,.^  ^^gg^jg  jjjg  i  ^[^^^  t^^  streams 

He   could   not  continue   in   a  course  which  so  whereof  make    glad  the  city  of  our  God,'  he 

evidently  grieved  his  parents.     He  resumed  his  whose  daily  life  was  an  evidence  that  '  the  work 

simple  dress,  and  never  afterward  deviated  from  of   righteousness   is  peace    and    the    efiect  of 

.^      rr,,  .         .PIT           .               .  ,     •  1  righteousness  quietness,  and  assurance  lorever, 

It.     Ihis   act  or  obedience  to  parental  wishes  °,    ,.         i-     i  k             .  „,,..,^  f..  4 1  !,„,,„»..  «- 

^  rests  irom  his  labors — no  more  to      hunger  or 

was  perhaps  the  beginning  of  a  life   of  dedica-  thirst '—no   more  to  be  smitten  '  by  heat  or  by 

tion  to  higher  authority.    As  he  grew  in  years,  sun  ' — but  to  find,  in  the  arms  of  that  Saviour 

it  was  increasingly  his   concern   to   follow  the  who  was  his  rod   and    his  staflF  as   he  walked 

-ITT.,          i'      i     ^k         11,            -J       t  •      tu  through  the  vallev  of  the  shadow  of  Death, 'a 

Witness  tor  truth,  and    he  carried  out  in  the  ,  . ,.   '^    ,        ,,       -  ,        .    ,  ,       ,  ^              .  r^^ 

,           .               ,         1     ,      .              ,    .            1  hiding  place  from  the  wind,    and  *  a  covert  trom 

domestic,    social    and    business    relations,    the  ^^^  temnest ' 

principles  which  were    revealed    unto    him  as }        Unto    the    God    who    was    his   refuge   and 

right.     Though  decided   in   his  own   religious  '  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  all  his  time  of 

opinions,  yet  he  was  tolerant  of   the  views  of  trouble,  may  tho.e  so  dear  to  him,  for  rest  and 

f,              J  V     ■  •               1               •     ju             ^  comfort    turn.      'Cast    thy   burden    upon    the 

others,  and  by  his  example  recognized  the  great  t      j       j   1,       in        i-  ;l.  +u„^  '  ;.,  »  r-mmiKo 

>            J                  fa                 &  Lord  and  he   shall  sustain  tnee,    is  a  piomise 

truth,  "One  is  your  master  even  Christ,  and  all  ^,,^g  j^  j^g  fulfilment ;  and  in  the  presence  of  a 

ye  are  brethren."     "His  heart,  his  hand  and  Father  who  hath  loved  us  with  an   everlasting 


his  purse  "  were  ever  open  to  the  calls  of  tho.se 
whose  necessities  claimed  relief,  and  his  ready 
sympathy  drew  those  who  difiered  from  him  in 
sentiment,  near  to  him  in  love. 

One  of  the  la.<;t  efi'orts  of  his  life  was  to  bring 
before  the  attention  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  a 
desire  for  more  harmonious  afBliation  with 
Orthodox  Friends.  Not  with  a  view  of  the  two 
societies  becoming  united  in  one  body,  but  that 
the  members  when  casually  thrown  together, 
may  recognize  each  other  as  having  a  common 
mission,  as  the  children  of  the  one  loving  Father. 


love,  in  whom  there  is  no  change  nor  shadow 
of  turning,  who  will  never,  never  leave,  nor 
forsake  his  children— let  the  tear  fall,  but  no 
murmur  sound;  for  He   indeed   is  good,   His 

mercy  endureth  forever." 


The  Women's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia. 
From  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  this  Institu- 
tion, we  learn  that  twenty  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  patients  have  been  treated  in  the  va- 
rious departments  during  the  past  year.  Sev- 
euty-eight  patients  have  been  received  into  the 
house ;  of  these  54  have  been  discharged  well, 
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eighteen  improved,  two   not  benefited,  and  ten 
remained  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  patienfs 
have  been  prescribed  for  in  the  Dispensary,  and 
furnished  with  medicines  free  of  charge  ;  and 
five  hundred  and  five  have  been  gratuitously 
attended  at  their  own  homes. 

This  philanthropic  undertaking  is  worthy  the 
co-operation  of  the  benevolent ;  its  objects  are, 
— the  treatment  of  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  to  furnish  facilities  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion to  women  engaged  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  practical  training  of  nurses. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  the  report  says 
that  ^'  the  Managers  have  found  much  to  cheer 
them  in  the  working  of  the  [nstitution.  They 
have  seen  some  women  sick,  and  app'arently 
sinking  under  fatal  disorders,  too  poor  to  secure 
the  comforts  indispensable  to  recovery,  and 
sensitively  shrinking  from  the  almshouse,  re- 
stored to  health  and  active  duty  through  the 
fostering  care  of  this  Hospital ;  and  although 
limited  means  have  sometimes  made  it  a  painful 
necessity  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  applicants 
who  could  make  compensation  for  the  advan- 
tages received,  yet  the  managers  rejoice  that 
the  blessings  of  some  who  were  ready  to  perish 
have  fallen  upon  this  institution. 

''  Looking  at  the  importance  of  the  objects 
of  the  Institution,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  this  City  and  State,  the 
Managers  earnestly  hope  that  donations,  com- 
mensurate with  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
will  be  received. 

"In  this  advanced  age,  enlightened  men  and 
women  are  more  and  more  realizing  that  the 
suflfering  and  the  needy  have  claims  upon  them, 
not  as  distant  objects  of  a  different  class,  but 
as  members  of  a  common  Father's  household  to 
whom  they  owe  protection  ;  and  that,  in  giving 
for  these,  they  are  not  only  lending  to  the 
Lord,  but  aiding  that  fraternal  band  whose 
health  and  happiness  shall  be  reflected  upon 
their  own  lives." 


Married,  in  this  city,  on  the  15th  of  Third  month 
186G,    by   Fiieuds'    ceremony,   Asa    M.    Stablbr   to 
Albina  S.  Osborne,    both    of  Montgomery   County, 
Maryland. 


Died,  suddenly,  at  Camden,  Del.,  on  Fifth-day 
morning,  the  15lh  inst.,  Isaac  Dolby,  in  the  67th 
year  of  bis  age;  an  esteemed  member  and  elder  of 
Camden  Montlily  Meeting.  An  honest,  upright  man, 
the  noblest  work  of  God.  He  was  working  in  hia 
garden  and  feeling  poorly  ;  went  into  his  house  and 
laid  down.  Within  half  an  hour  his  daughter  went 
to  his  room,  and  found  his  spirit  had  departed. 
Thus  it  is  fully  verified,  '  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death." 

,  of  bilious  pneumonia,  on  the  5th  of  Third 

month,  1866,  at  his  residence  near  Waynesville, 
Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  Amos  Cook,  in  the  Slst  year  of 
his  age;  he  was  an  esteemed  member,  and  for  many 
years  an  elder,  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was 
exemplary  in  his  li'e  and  conversation.  Being  firmly 
attached  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the 
Society  in  all  their  primitive  fulness,  and  concerned 
for  the  right  administration  and  support  of  our 
wholesome  discipline  and  order.  Of  him  it  might 
justly  be  said,  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
there  is  no  guile  ;"  and  the  peaceful  serenity  of  his 
close  corresponded  with  the  tenor  of  his  life. 

,  on  the  7th  of  Third  month,  1866,  at  his  late 

residence  in  Bristol  Township,  Alorgan  Co.,  Ohio, 
Augustus  Kirk,  M.D.,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

Beloved  and  respected  by  all  ihose  who  knew  him. 
"Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth  ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them," 

,  on   the   3d  inst.,  near  Chester,  Pa.,  Rachel 

West,  in  the  91st  year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the  24th  of  Second  month,  1 866,  at  Darby, 

Delaware  County,  Pa.,  Reece  Heacock,  aged  75 
years. 

,  on  the  20th  of  Tbird  month,  1866,  at  Bellevue 

Institute,  Attleboro',  Pa.,  Matilda  J.,  daughter  of 
Pearson  Scarborough,  of  Solebury  township,  in  her 
17ih   year. 

,  on  the  21st  of  Third  month,  1866, Richard  V. 

Humphreys,  aged  53  years  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on   the  23d   of    j.'hird    month,   1866,  at  the 

residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Ellwood  Johnson,  at 
Germantown,  Mary  Burr,  in  her  80th  year;  a  mem- 
ber  of  same  meeting. 

,  on  the  25»h  of  Third  month,  1866,  Samuki, 

C.  Cooper,  in  his  69th  year;  a  member  of  sama 
meeting. 

,  on  the  21st  of  Third   mon'h,  1866,  at  Ger- 

mantown,  Florence  Maria,  daughter  of  Franklin  and 
Mary  H.  Shoemaker,  in  the  12ih  year  of  her  age ; 
member  of  Green  street  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  at  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland,  on  the  morning 
of  the  18t.h  instaut,  of  rheumatic  fever,  Edward 
Stabler,  eldest  son  of  James  S.  and  Maro-aret  S. 
Hallowell,  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age. 


POST-OFFICE  MONEY  ORDERS. 
During  the  past  month  subscriptions  in  money 
have  been  forwarded  for  our  Agent  which  he  has 
not  received ;  we  therefore  request  those  making 
remittances  to  him  to  procure  "Post-Office  Money 
Orders,"  whenever  they  can  be  obtained. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Clothing  Committee  of 
"Friends  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  "  requests  that  those  who  have  ob- 
tained sewing  from  the  room,  Eighth  and  Arch  Sts., 
will  return  the  garments  when  finished  to  Henry 
Laing,  No.  30  N.  Third  St.,  instead  of  to  the  former 
place.  The  room  No.  800  Arch  St.  is  closed  for  the 
present. 

■  <«»  ■ 

A  mild  answer  to  an  angry  man,  like  water 
cast  upon  fire,  abateth  his  heat,  and  from  an 
enemy  he  shall  become  thy  friend. 
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Review  of'-'-A  Declaration"  &c.^  puhlisTied  hy 
order  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friends  (  so  called)  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1828.     By  Wm.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

(Continued  from  page  45.) 

Articles  27th,  35th  and  36th  being  of 
similar  import,  are  taken  together  and  com- 
mented upon.  They  have  reference  to  the 
J3erean  and  Quaker,  and  are  therefore  omitted. 

The  review  proceeds. 

As  the  next  extract  is  mutilated^  I  will  quote 
the  whole  paragraph,  distinguishing  the  extracts 
as  before. 

Article  XXVni.  '•  So  here,  my  friends, 
we  see  the  one  thing  needful;  and  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  come  at,  that  can  unite  the 
children  of  men,  but  this  light  and  life  in  the 
soul;  \_it  is  truly  God  in  man  :  for  as  He  fills 
all  things,  he  cannot  be  located  in  any  thing 
which  is  capable  of  being  located  :  because,  to 
suppose  that  all  the  fulness  of  God  was  in 
Christ,  is  to  take  him  out  of  every  other  part 
of  the  world :]  but  as  certainly  as  He  was  in 
Jesus  Christ,  so  certainly  He  is  in  all  the  sons 
of  God ;  and  '  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  are  the  sons  of  God.'  Here  now,  we 
see  that  God  is  every  vjhere,  that  He  fills  the 
immensity  of  space." — Decl.,  p.  23.  Quaker, 
vol.  1,  p   166. 

The  question  respecting  the  fulness  has 
been  before  examined ;  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader.  It  has  been  shown,  that  the  visible 
person,  or  the  man  Jesus,  was  not,  according  to 
William  Pcnn,  Isaac  Pennington,  Daniel  Phil- 
lips, George  Whitehead,  and  others,  *'  properly 
the  Son  of  God  :"  and  hence,  that  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  did  not  dwell  in  him;  for  the 
being  possessing  that  can  be  nothing  less  than 
Gol  himself.  And  George  Fox  pronounces  it 
hlasphemy  to  say  that  God  was  crucified ;  for 
that  it  was  God  that  raised  up  Jesus,  on  the 
third  day.  The  fulness  spoken  of,  attaches 
only  to  Christ  in  spirit,  the  Word  that  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  and  was   God. 

The  sentence  following  the  extract,  and 
which  the  Declaration  has  suppressed,  is  ex- 
planatory of  what  precedes  it,  viz.:  "But  as 
certainly  as  He  [God]  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  so 
certainly  is  He  in  all  the  sons  of  God,"  &c., 
which  is  equivalent  to  what  Isaac  Pennington 
(before  quoted,)  says,  "  He  jyartooTc  of  the  spirit, 
or  '  eternal  life,'  as  the  rest  of  the  children  did." 

Articles  29th,  3Lst,  32d,  33d,  and  34th  are 
omitted,  as  not  having  referenee  to  E.  H. 

Article  XXX.  "  Oh  !  dearly  beloved  friends? 
young  and  old,  may  you  gather  deeper  and 
deeper  to  that  which  is  within  the  vail,  where 
we  may  have  access  to  our  God  without  any 
MEDIATOR." — Quaker,  vol  2,  p.  277. 

In  the  New  York  sermons,  p.  99,  Elias  Hicks 


says,  "  If  they  [our  first  parents]  had  never  re- 
volted, there  never  would  have  been  any  other 
mediator  than  the  law  in  their  own  hearts." 
And  in  page  100,  he  says,  "  Christ  has  led  the 
way  for  us,"  &c.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  he 
docs  not  deny  the  necessity  of  a  mediator,  until 
that  state  is  attained  which  the  apostle  calls 
"  the  stature  of  the  fuluess'of  Christ,"  which  is 
"  within  the  vail ;"  and  which  he  again  speaks 
where  he  says,  "  And  when  all  things  shall  be 
subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also, 
himself,  be  subject  unto  Hiai  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  he  all  in  all."  1  Cor. 
XV.  28. 

"  But  there  is  no  stopping  by  the  way,"  says 
Job  Scott,  "  or  sitting  down  at  ease  ;  for  as  cer- 
tainly as  we  become  wholly  joined  to  the  Lord 
in  the  one  Spirit,  we  know  Christ  to  reign  in 
us,  till  he  puts  down  all  rule  and  authority ; 
until  all  his  and  our  enemies  are  put  under  his 
feet  m  us,  until  death  is  completely  swallowed 
up  in  victory,  and  God  becomes  all  in  all. 
Then  it  is  that  the  Son  renders  up  the  kingdom 
to  the  Father,  and  God  over  all  sways  the  unre- 
sisted sceptre  in  his  kingdom." — Salvation  hy 
Christ,  p.  24. 

"  Destroy  the  vail,  and  destroy  death  ;  the 
taking  away  the  vail  is  the  taking  away  of  death. 
Death  upon  a  true  account,  is  nothing  but  a 
vail  upon  God,  who  is  our  life.  Even  Christ's 
flesh  was  a  vail :  ordinances  are  vails  ;  if  God  be 
our  life,  the  less  we  are  in  these  things,  the 
more  we  are  in  life." — C.  Goad's  last  Testi- 
mony, quoted  by  William  Peun,  vol.  2,  folio,  p. 
421. 

Article  XXXVII.  "  On  the  ofi'ering  of  our 
Lord  on  the  cross  (says  the  Declaration,)  as  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  Elias  Hicks  remarks,  '  But  I 
do  not  consider  that  the  crucifixion  of  the  out- 
ward body  of  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  on  the 
cross,  2cas  an  atonement  for  any  sins  hut  the  legal 
sins  of  the  Jews,'  &c.  '  Surely,  is  it  po^-sible  that 
any  rational  being  that  has  any  right  sense  of 
justice  or  mercy,  would  be  willing  to  accept  for- 
giveness of  his  sins  on  such  terms  ! !  Would  he 
not  rather  go  forward,  and  ofi'er  himself  wholly 
up  to  sufi"er  all  the  penalties  due  his  crimes, 
rather  than  the  innocent  should  sufier  ?  Nay, 
was  he  so  hardy  as  to  acknowledge  a  willing- 
ness to  be  saved'  through  such  a  medium,  would 
it  not  prove  that  he  stood  in  direct  opposition 
to  every  principle  of  justice  and  honesty,  of 
mercy  and  love,  and  show  himself  to  be  a  poor 
selfish  creature,  unworthy  of  nntice  !  !  I" — 
''Elias  Hicks'  letter  to  N.  Shoemaker." 

The  above  extract  is  taken  from  a  private 
letter,  written  by  Elias  Hicks  to  Nathan  Shoe- 
maker. 

On  this  subject,  William  P|pi  says,  "  And  fur- 
ther, you  hlasphemonsly  charge  Divine  justice 
with  punishing  your  sins  to  the  full  in  Christ,  or 
punishing  him  that  was  over  innocent,  to   the 
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full  for  your  sins  ;  so  that  you  account  it  ao;ainst 
justice,  to  punish  your  sins  again  in  you,  though 
you  live  and  die  in  them.  And  yet  you  think 
it  an  excvUcnt  flece  of  justice  to  punish  the 
innocent  to  the  full  of  the  {juilty.  But  your  mis- 
take in  this  is  gross,  as  will  further  appear,  and 
vou  will  not  hereby  be  acquitted,  nor  cleared. 
This  will  not  prove  you  invested  with  Christ's 
everlaf^tinrj  righteousness ;  nor  will  this  cover 
your  own  filrhy  rag?i,  or  hide  your  shame." 

"And  while  you  think  that  you  are  secured 
in  your  sins  from  the  stroke  of  justice,  as  hav- 
ing been  fully  executed,  and  that  by  way  of 
revenge  upon  the  innocent  Son  of  God,  in 
punishing  your  sins  to  the  full  upon  him  ;  I 
say,  while  you  slate  this  as  the  nature  of  the 
satisfxcfion  hi/  Christ  s)iffering  in  your  stead, 
the  whole  world  may  as  well  acquit  itself  there- 
by from  punishment  as  you  :  for  he  died  for  all, 
and  '  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.'  And  therefore,  if  this  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  full  punishment  of  sin,  that 
it  was  laid  upon  Christ,  and  that  '  the  sin  can- 
not be  again  punished  after  such  satisfaction,' 
this  may  make  a  merry  world  in  sin,  once  pun- 
ished to  the  full  in  Clirist,  never  to  be  punished 
agiin  upon  the  offender  which  the  law  directly 
takes  hold  of  Oh  !  smoothing  doctrine  to  sin- 
ners !  the  plain  effect  of  which  is,  to  make  the 
wicked  world  rejoice  in  a  sinful  state,  and  say, 
*  0  admirable  justice!  that  was  pleased  thus  to 
revenge  thyself  on  an  innocent  man  that  never 
sinmd,  and  to  punish  our  sins  to  the  full  upon 
him  !  0  transcendent  mercy,  that  hast  found 
out  this  expedient,  that  we  might  be  fully  ac- 
quitted, pardoned  and  discharged  from  the  pen- 
alty that  is  just,  and  due  to  us  for  all  our  sins, 
past,  present,  and  to  come.'  Oh  !  what  glad 
tidings  are  these  to  the  hypocrites  and  drunk- 
ards, &c.  And  how  merry  they  are  apt  to  be  in 
their  sins,  upon  their  ministers'  proclaiming 
such  an  act  of  indemnity  of  all  offences  and 
injuries  past,  present,  and  to  come,  not  only 
against  their  neighbors,  but  against  God  him- 
self"— Christian  Quaker,  pp.  404,  405. 

William  Penn,  in  his  "  Sandy  Foundation 
Shaken,"  after  exposing  the  anti-scriptural  and 
irrational  character  of  the  common  doctrine  of 
Atonement,  or  Satisfaction,  says,  "  It  no  way 
renders  man  beholding,  [beholden,]  or  in  the 
least  obliged  to  God;  since  by  their  doctrine. 
He  would  not  have  abated  us,  nor  did  He, 
Christ,  the  last  farthing  :  so  that  the  acknowl- 
edgfnents  are  peculiarly  the  Son's  ;  which  de- 
stroys the  whole  current  of  Scripture  testimony 
for  his  good  will  towards  men.  Oh  !  the  in/'a- 
mous  portraiture  this  doctrine  draws  of  the  In- 
finite Goodness  !  Is  this  your  retribution,  0  in- 
jurious satisfactic^ts  ?" 

"  No  one  can  show  from  the  Scriptures,"  says 
Luther  to_  the  people  of  Wittemberg,  "  that 
God's  justice  requires  a  penalty  or  satisfaction 


from  the  sinner  :  the  only  duty  it  imposes  on 
him,  is,  a  true  repentance,  a  sincere  change  of 
heart,  a  resolution  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  to  strive  to  do  good  works." — D' Auhigne' $ 
Reformation,  p,  75. 

(To  be  continued.) 
■  ^»»  • 

BREATHINGS    Of    SPRING. 

BY  F.  HEMANS. 
"  Thou  givest  me  flowers,  thou   givest  me  songs — bring  back 
the  love  that  I  have  lost!  " 

What  wakest  thou,    Spring  ! — sweet  voices    ia   the 
woods, 
And  reed- like  echoes  that  have  long  been  mute  ; 
Thou  brinpest  back,  to  fill  the  solitudes, 

The  lurk's  clear  pipe,  the  cuckoo's  viewless  flute, 
Whose  tone  seems  breathing  mourufulness  or  glee, 
E'en  as  oiir  hearts  may  be. 

And    the    leaves   greet    thee.   Spring — the    joyous 
leaves. 
Whose    tremblings    gladden    many   a    copse    and 
glade. 
Where  each  young  spray  a  rosy  flush  receives. 
When  thy  south  wind  hath  pierced  the  whispery 
shade. 
And  happy  murmurs,  running  through  the  grass, 
Tell  that  thy  footsteps  pass. 

And  the  bright  waters — they  too  hear  thy  call. 
Spring,  the  awakener !  thou  hasi  burst  their  sleep  ! 

Amidst  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  their  fall 
Makes  melody,  and  in   the  forests  deep, 

Where  sudden  sparkles  and  blue  gleams  betray 
Their  windings  to  the  day. 

And  flowers — the  fairy-peopled  world  of  flowers  ! 

Thou  from  the  dust  has  set  that  glory  free, 
Coloring  the  cowslip  with  the  sunny  hours, 

And  [»encilling  the  wood  anemone  ; 
Silent  they  seem — yet  each  to  thoughtful  eye 
Glows  with  mute  poesy. 

But  what  awakest  thou  in  the  heart,  0  Spring  1 
The  human  heart,  with  all  its  dreams  and  sighs  ? 

Tbou  that  givest  back  so  many  a  buried  thing. 
Restorer  of  forgotten  harmonies  I 

Fresh  songs  and  scents  break  forth  where'er  thou  art. 
What  wakest  thou  iu  the  heart  ? 

Too  much,  oh  !   there   too  much — we  know  not  well 
Wherefore  it  should  be  thus,  yet  roused  by  thee. 
What  fond,  strange  yearnings,  from  the  soul's  deep 
cell, 
Gush  for  the  faces   we  no  more  may  see  ! 
How  are  we  haunted,  in  thy  wind's  low  tone, 
By  voices  that  are  gone  I 

Looks  of  familiar  love,  that  never  more. 

Never  on  earth,  our  aching  eyes  shall  meet, 

Past  words  of  welcome  to  our  household  door. 
And  vanish'd  smiles,  and    sounds  of  parted  feet — 

Spring  !  'midst  the  murmurs  of  thy  flowering  trees, 
Why,  why  revivest  thou  these  ? 

Vain  longings  for  the  dead — why  come  they  back 
With    thy   young    birds,    and    leaves,  and    living 
blooms  ? 
Oh  !  is  it  not,  that  from  thine  earthly  track 

Hope  to  thy  world   may  look  beyond   the  tombs? 
Yes  1  gentle  Spring  ;   no  sorrow  dims  thine  air. 
Breathed  by  our  loved  ones  there. 


It  is  not  the  gold  or  the  diamonc 
watch  that  keeps  time  ! 
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ADDRESS  ON  THE  LIMITS  OF  EDUCATION. 

(Concluded  from  page  47.) 

At  the  present  day  we  relish  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, from  the  mingled  impression  not  only  of 
its  own  superiority,  but  of  the  pleasure  it  gives 
U3  and  the  pains  it  has  cost  us.  We  relish  it  as 
the  musician  enjoys  his  music,  the  mathema- 
tician his  geometry,  and  the  antiquarian  his  dig- 
gings. We  are  pleased  that  it  has  been  pre- 
served with  its  euphonious  intonations,  its  co- 
pious expressiveness,  and  its  noble  literature.  We 
know  that  the  spirit  (ff  Homer  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  English,  any  more  than   the   soul  of 


trust  and  responsibility.  It  is  remarkable  how 
many  of  our  distinguished  men  have  been  self- 
educated,  or  at  least  without  academic  education. 
Franklin  was  a  philosopher,  Washington  a 
statesman,  Patrick  Henry  an  orator,  but  not  by 
the  grace  of  classical  education.  Henry  Clay 
knew  nothing  of  the  Greek  language,  nor  did 
probably  Thomas  Benton.  Rumford,  Bowditch 
and  Fulton  did  not  develop  their  intellects  un- 
der the  shades  of  academic  seclusion.  And  if 
we  were  to  go  abroad  for  examples,  we  should 
find  that  Napoleon  was  no  classical  scholar,  and 
that  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  issued  from  hia 
lair  at  Moscow  to  study  the  civilization  of  West- 


Shakspeare  can  be  done  into  Greek.     All  Ian 

guages    have    their    idiomatic    expressions    of  j  ern    Europe,  did  not  repair  to  the  universities 

thought,  and  in  all  of   them  translation   has   a    of  Cambridge   and   Oxford,  but   entered   as    a 

killing  effect  on  the  strong  points  of  lit-.^rature.  I  working  mechanic  in  the  shipyards  of  Saardam 

It  is  highly  probable   th:it  the  half-savage   ac-  j  and  Deptford. 

complishments  of  Homer  heroes  and  gods  can-        We  need  not  regret  that  our  country  is  the 

not  be  made   duly   appreciable  io    the  English    field   of   wholesome    competition    between    the 


tongue.  Nevertheless,  the  mjdern  world  can 
get  on  without  them,  and  we  may  be  excused 
for  beiieviug  that  if  the  study  of  Greek  should 
be  abandoned  as  a  requisite  in  our  universities, 


well  taught  and  the  self  taught,  between  advan- 
tage on  the  one  side  and  energy  on  the  other, 
between  early  development  under  assistance  and 
slow  maturity  under  difficulties.     The  success 


althoua;h  it  would  still  be  culivated,  like  other  of  either  condition  awakens  and  stimulates  the 
exceptional  studies,  with   success   and   delight    zeal  of  the  other.    ■ 

by  a  few  devotees,  yet  our  practical,  bustling  There  are  many  persons  who  even  in  this  age 
and  overcrowded  generation  would  never  again  I  speak  in  terms  of  derogation  of  what  are  called 
postpone  more  useful  occupations  to  adopt  it  as  utilitarian  studies,  in  contrast  with  classical  and 
an  indispensable  academical  study.  j  ideal  literature,  as  if  pursuits  which   tend  di- 

In  regard  to  success  in  the  world,  at  the  pre-  !  rectly  to  the  preservation  and  happiness  of  man 
sent  dby,  it  is  not  an  academic  education,  how-  \  were  less  worthy  of  his  attention  than  those 
ever  desirable  in  any  shape  it  may  be,  that '  which  may  be  founded  in  fancy,  exaggeration 
gives  a  man  access  to  the  confidence  and  gen-  j  and  passion.  Poetry,  art  and  fiction  have  sought 
eral  favor  of  his  fellow  men,  or  to  the  influential  for  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  creations  which 
posts  of  society.  It  is  native  talent,  reliability,  ^  are  imaginary  and  often  untrue,  which,  "  o'er- 
perseverance  and  indomitable  will,  that  conduct  i  inform  the  pencil  and  the  pen,"  and  attract  be- 
him  to  the  high  places  of  the  world.  In  air  cause  they  are  mysterious  and  inaccessible.  But 
countries,  and  most  of  all  in  our  own  country,  a  in  the  present  age,  fact  has  overtaken  fancy  acd 
contest  continually  goes  on  between  academic  passed  beyond  it.  We  have  no  need  to  create 
education  and  sdf-education,  the  education  that  j  new  miracles,  nor  imagine  them,  when  the  ap- 
comes  from  without,  and  the  education  that  petite  for  wonder  is  more  than  satiated  with 
comes  from  within.     The  much  cultivated  boy,  j  reality,  and  objects  of  delight  and  amazement 


who,  under  favor  of  advantages,  performs  faith- 
fully his  allotted  tasks,  who  fulfils  the  require- 
ments of   his  teachers,  who    is  accustomed    to 


confront  us  in  the  walks  of  daily  life.  I  know 
nothing  in  nature  or  art  more  beautiful  than  a 
railroad  train,  when  it  shoots  by  us  with  a  swift- 


subordinate  his  own  judgment  to  the  dictation  I  ness  that   renders    its   inmates    invisible,  and 
of  others,  although  he    may  hold  a  high   rank  j  winds  off   its    sinuous  way    among  mountains 


in  the  scale  of  proficiency  and  the  amount  of 
acquisition,  is  liable,  on  arriving  at  manhood,  to 
continue  to  lean  rather  than  to  lead,  and  thence 
to  occupy  a  secondary  place  in  the  struggle  for 
worldly  distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
neglected    but    independent    youth,     who     is 


and  forests,  spanning  abysses,  cleaving  hills 
asunder,  and  travelling  onward  to  its  destina- 
tion, steadily,  smoothly,  unerringly,  as  a  migra- 
tory bird  advances  to  the  polar  regions  And 
I  know  of  nothing  more  sublime  than  in  the 
hold   of   an   ocean   steamship,   to  look  on  the 


brought  up  in  the  suggestive  school  of  necessity,  i  mightiest  enginery  that  has  been  raised  by 
who  becomes  original  and  inventive  because  his  '  man,  as  it  wields  its  enormous  limbs  l;ke  a  liv- 
life  is  a  continued  contest  with  difficulties,  who    ing  thing,  and   heaves  and  pants  and  rolls  and 


balances  character  against  opportunity,  and  in 
dividual   vigor   and    patience   against   external 
guidance;  such  an  one,  from  the    habit  of  di 
reccing  himself,  becomes  more  competent  to  di 


plunges, — urged  onward  by  the  struggling  of 
the  imprisoned  elements. 

The  traveller  passes  daily  by  the  never-end- 
ing rows   of  posts  and   wires  which  mark  the 


rect  others,  and  to  wear  more   easily   offices  of   pathway   of    the   electric    telegraph,    until    at 
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lenotb,by  their  very  frequency,  they  are  blended 
in  the  inert  features  of  the  landscape,  and  cease 
to  attract  attention.  Yet,  all  the  while,  invisi- 
ble thought  is  riding  on  those  wires,  and  mind 
is  answering  to  mind  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
distance. 

It  is  a  fact  go  generally  admitted,  in  this 
country  at  least,  as  to  have  become  almost  a 
truism,  that  proscriptivo  and  hereditary  posi- 
tions are  declining  in  social  influence.  Personal 
unworthiness  or  incompetency  cannot  be  cov- 
ered up  by  personal  privilege.  It  is  better  to 
be  the  founder  of  a  great  name,  than  its  disre- 
putable survivor.  When  a  Marshal  of  France, 
])uke  of  Abrantes  and  (irovernor  of  Paris,  was 
reminded  by  others  of  the  obscurity  of  his 
birth,  he  proudly  replied,  "  Mo!  je  suis  man 
ancetre  "  ([  am  my  own  ancestor.)  In  this  great 
and  original  country,  which  is  now  treading  in 
the  van  of  a  new  reformation,  we  have  thousands 
yet  untaught,  who  are  to  become  ancestors  in 
fame,  ancestors  in  fortune,  ancestors  in  science, 
ancestors  in  virtue.  May  their  descendants  be 
worthy  of  them. 

These  are  the  men  who  may  well  claim  to 
"  constitute  a  State."  They  are,  as  it  were,  the 
granite  substratum  which  underlies  the  rich 
coal  fields  and  the  arable  soils  of  the  earth's  ex- 
terior surface.  Like  that  they  will  last  when 
softer  and  richer  tracts  shall  have  been  swept 
away.  Yet  a  continent  as  extensive  and  various 
as  ours  should  be  capable  of  furnishing  all  soils 
and  materials  for  all  needful  and  desirable  pro- 
ductions. When  the  necessaries  which  sustain 
life  are  provided,  the  I'jxuries  which  adorn  and 
gratify  it  must  follow  in  their  order.  "  In  every 
country,"  says  Buckle,  "  as  soon  as  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  has  reached  a  certain  point,  the 
produce  of  each  man's  labor  becomes  more  than 
sufiicient  for  his  support;  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary that  all  should  work ;  and  there  is  found  a 
separate  class,  the  members  of  which  pass  their 
lives  for  the  most  part  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure; 
a  very  few,  however,  in  the  acquisition  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge."  This  statement  is  a 
good  exposition  of  the  law  which  rules  in  the 
affairs  of  this  country;  it  contains  the  danger 
and  the  safety,  the  bane  and  the  antidote,  of  our 
social  destiny.  In  a  nation  in  which  "the  gov- 
ernment is  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple for  the  government,"  whose  fundamental 
requisite  is  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,"  education,  elementary  and  practical, 
such  as  common  schools  can  furnish,  must  be 
made  accessible  to  all  who  can  be  withdrawn, 
either  from  labor  or  idleness,  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  realize  its  advantage.  Afterwards  those 
whom  favor  of  fortune  or  strength  of  will  has 
qualified  to  approach  higher  paths  of  intellec- 
tual culture  should  be  encouraged,  assisted  and 
excited  to  enter  and  occupy  either  one  or  many 
of  the  more  difficult  fields  of  literature  and  sci- 


ence, preferring  those  that  best  harmonize  with 
the  adopted  path  which  is  to  be  the  occupation 
of  life.  And  as  to  the  residuary  class,  not  nu- 
merous in  any  country,  to  whom  is  left  the  op- 
tion of  pursuing  pleasure  or  knowledge,  it  is 
fortunate  when  there  is  judgment  enough  to 
perceive  that  these  two  objects  can  be  identified 
in  one  pursuit.  Knowledge  is  never  so  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  as  when  it  becomes  a  pleas- 
ure, and  no  pleasure  is  more  permanent  than 
the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge,  combined, 
as  it  should  be,  with  moral  progress.  Natural 
gifts  and  variations  of  aptitude  qualify  men  to 
tread  with  advantage  the  special  paths  of  art 
and  science  ;  and  such  gifts  are  most  frequently 
born  in  and  with  them,  and  cannot  be  imparted 
from  without.  A  musical  ear,  an  artistic  eye 
and  a  poetic  sense  are  not  to  be  created  in  any 
man.  We  might  as  well  expect  to  endow  him 
with  the  sagacity  of  the  hound,  the  quick  ear 
of  the  hare,  or  the  lightning  sense  of  danger 
which  preserves  and  insures  the  perilous  life  of 
the  summer  insect. 

The  man  of  robust  though  ungainly  frame, 
may  make  a  first-rate  laborer;  the  slender,  shy 
and  delicate  youth  may  shine  in  the  walks  of 
literature;  the  man  of  strong  voice  and  prompt 
and  comprehensive  intellect  may  take  prece- 
dence as  an  orator.  But  transpose  these  con- 
ditions, and  wo  have  a  result  of  mistakes  and  fail- 
ures. What  God  hath  put  asunder,  man  can- 
not well  join  together. 

I  have  dwelt  (m  the  importance  of  a  special 
and  well-selected  path  of  study  as  leading  to 
success  in  education,  and  not  less  in  subsequent 
life.  Nevertheless,  the  necessity  of  absolute 
confinement  to  this  path  is  to  be  accepted  with 
great  modifications.  A  youth  with  vigorous 
and  varied  powers  will  not  easily  restrict  himself 
to  a  beaten  track,  but  as  his  mind  grows  he  will 
become  discursive  in  his  aspirations.  He  will 
carry  along  with  him,  not  only  the  adopted  or 
select  pursuits  which  have  enabled  him  to  serve, 
to  impress  or  to  excel  others,  but  he  will  also  be 
prompted,  both  before  and  after  he  has  grown 
up,  to  entertain  himself  and  to  extend  his  rela- 
tions with  those  who  surround  him,  by  devoting 
his  surplus  time,  which  his  very  success  has 
given  him,  to  the  enlargement  of  his  sphere  of 
occupation.  Every  professional  man,  however 
efficient  and  prosperous  he  may  be  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  daily  routine,  must  have,  if  he 
would  not  rust,  some  collateral  pursuits,  some 
by-play  of  life,  in  which  he  may  recreate  him- 
self and  keep  up  a  wholesome  freshness  by  inter- 
course with  congenial  rfiinds,  and  at  times  with 
the  ideal  world.  Our  country  has  been  called 
in  reproach  the  arena  of  a  cultivated  mediocrity. 
Happy  would  it  be  if  all  mankind  could  be 
brought  up  even  to  that  level.  A  cultivated 
mediocrity  is  the  boundless  soil  from  out  of 
which  must  spring  at  times   the  vigorous  and 
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favored  shoots  of  genius,  sparse  and  exceptional 
though  they  may  be,  yet  sufficient  to  supply  the 
just  needs  of  mankind, — various  and  eccentric 
in  their  character,  yet  conspiring  to  dignify  and 
ennoble  our  race.  Men  cannot  all  be  geniuses, 
yet  there  are  many  in  whom  exist  the  germs  of 
art,  poetry  and  eloquence,  the  love  of  beauty, 
the  sense  of  the  ideal,  and  the  perception  of  the 
unseen.  These  are  the  men  who,  when  discov 
ered  and  brought  out,  delight,  attract  and  im- 
press the  world  ;  who  are  generally  appreciated, 
though  not  often  followed;  whose  presence  and 
inspiration  are  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  and 
the  upward  progress  of  the  human  race.  They 
spread  the  sails  in  the  adventurous  and  perilous 
voyage  of  life,  while  others  hold  the  helm  and 
labor  at  the  ropes. 

Our  country,  with  its  vast  territory,  its  in- 
viting regions,  its  various  population,  its  un- 
trammelled freedom,  looks  forward  now  to  a 
future  which  hitherto  it  has  hardly  dared  to  an- 
ticipate. Let  us  hopefully  await  the  period  when 
the  world  shall  do  homage  to  our  national  refine- 
ment, as  it  now  does  to  our  national  strength  j 
when  the  column  shall  have  received  its  Corin- 
thian capital ;  and  when  the  proportions  of  the 
native  oak  shall  be  decorated,  but  not  concealed, 
by  the  cultivated  luxuriance  of  vines  and  flowers. 


CARE  OP  CATTLE  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  which  the  Argovian 
takes  particular  pride,  and  in  which  he  particu- 
larly excels,  it  is  to  the  care  of  his  cattle.  They 
are  elephants  in  size,  and  their  glossy  hides 
betoken  some  peculiar  art  on  the  part  of  their 
masters.  Not  a  particle  of  dust  or  straw  is 
allowed  to  cling  to  them,  and  they  are  combed 
and  washed  as  only  horses  are  elsewhere,  not 
with  a  curry-iiomh^  but  with  old  cards,  which, 
being  finer  and  softer,  are  mure  agreeable  to 
the  animal,  and  improve  the  fineness  of  the 
hair.  This  receives  an  additional  lustre  by  be- 
ing rubbed  with  old  flannel.  They  actually 
shine;  and  the  gentle  creatures  have  an  evident 
consciousness  ot  their  beauty,  for  they  are  care- 
ful not  to  soil  their  ashy  grey  and  chestnut 
robes,  by  lying  in  the  mud  when  allowed  to  take 
a  walk.  Animals  can  acquire,  if  they  have  not 
by  nature,  a  fine  sensibility,  and  when  they  have 
once  experienced  the  pleasant  sensation  of  clean- 
liness, learn  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Not 
only  do  they  exercise  this  care  for  the  person 
ef  the  animal,  but  are  at  the  pains  of  removing 
every  feather  and  unpalatable  substance  from 
their  food;  and  the  water-troughs  from  which 
they  drink  are  kept  as  clean  as  if  human  beings 
resorted  to  them.  If  any  body  doubts  the 
eflBcacy  of  these  means,  let  him  come  and  see 
not  only  how  large,  but  how  intelligent  these 
dumb  animals  look;  how  they  watch  every  mo- 
tion of  those  who  talk  to  them,  and  listen  to  all 
they  flay.     What  an  affectionate  moan  they  will 


utter,  to  welcome  the  milkers,  who  are  always 
men,  as  they  say,  "women  tickle  the  cow,  and 
never  take  all  the  milk  from  the  udders,  so  that 
they  give  less  and  less."  It  is  said  of  them  that 
an  Argovian  will  send  for  the  doctor  for  his 
cow  a  great  deal  quicker  than  for  his  wife;  but 
we  did  not  see  any  evidence  that  he  was  not 
suflttcientiy  attentive  to  both. —  Cottages  of  the 

Alps. 

~ ■  <•»  ■ . 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 

On  the  14th  and  15th  inst.,  a  Convention 
for  the  Promotion  of  Universal  Peace  was  held 
in  Boston,  and  proved  highly  interesting.  Six 
sessions  were  held,  and  the  Declaration  of  Senti- 
ment unanimously  adopted,  of  thorough  oppo- 
sition to  all  war  and  all  resort  to  deadly  force ; 
of  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God  and  brother- 
hood of  man;  of  the  supremacy  of  the  divine 
law  of  love  ;  to  use  all  consistent  means  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  moral  suasion  for  the  promotion 
of  pure  peace  principles,  and  to  recommend  to 
all  nations  the  settlement  of  difficulties  by  an 
international  tribunal  of  arbitration. 

No  elaborate  constitution  was  adopted,  feel- 
ing that  "  the  letter  killeth  and  the  spirit 
giveth  life,"  the  only  organization  being  the 
appointment  of  ofiicers  to  transact  the  necessary 
business,  consisting  of  a  President, — Adin  Bal- 
lou,  of  Hopedale,  Mass., — three  Vice  Presi- 
dents, representing  different  localities,  two  Sec- 
retaries, a  Treasurer,  and  a  large  Business  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  men  and  women  from  most 
of  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western  States. 

Important  propositions  were  piesented,  and 
received  the  consideration  of  able  speakers. 
The  various  movements  that  make  for  peace 
were  advocated,  and  remarkable  unanimity  pre- 
vailed. 

Letters  were  received  from  many  earnest 
friends  of  the  cause,  who  were  unable  to  be 
present. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Providence, 
the  16th  of  Fifth  month  next,  which  will  pro- 
bably adjourn  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  about 
the  Ninth  or  Tenth  month. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Ly- 
sander  S.  Richards,  of  Boston. 

ITEMS. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad,  556  miles  lorg.  cost 
$31,787,397.  The  Southern  Michigan  and  Northern 
Indiana,  525  miles  long,  cost  $17,107,632.  ThePitte- 
burg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago,  467  miiea  long,  coPt 
$17,736,353.  The  New  York  k  Erie,  464  miles  long, 
cost,  $31,222,834.  The  Pennsylvania  Central,  411 
miles  long,  cost  $31,787,397.  The  States  having  the 
greatest  number  of  miles  of  railroad,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Pennsylvania  4364  miles,  Ohio  3999  miles,  Il- 
linois 3759  miles,  and  New  York  3278  miles.  R«ii- 
roads  first  began  to  be  generally  introduced  here 
about  the  year  1830,  a  little  ovi-r  thirty-five  yeare 
ago,  and  yet  there  are  now  completed  and  in  pro- 
gress of  completion  in  the  U.-iitcd  States,  51,284 
miles  of  railroad,  more   thaij    sufficient   to   estend 
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twice  around  the  globe.     And  there  are  invested   in 
them  upwiirds  of  $450,000,000. 

A  workmen's  dining-hall  has  been  established  in 
Dublin,  on  the  principle  of  supplying  wholesome 
food  at  cost  prices.  It  accommodates  nearly  two 
thousand  persons,  daily,  and  the  price  of  a  good 
dinner  of  soup,  beef,  potatoes  and  pudding  is  only 
four  and  a-h.-ilf  pence.  The  waiters  and  dishwashers 
sre  ladies  of  rank  and  wealth,  who  have  volunteered 
to  give  their  services  to  the  instiiution  until  it  be- 
comes self  supporting. 

Recent  accounts  from  Rio  Janeiro  state  that  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  has  found  in  his  explorations  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Amazon  more  than  seven  hundred  new 
species  offish — more  than  double  the  number  he  ex- 
pected to  discover. 

Congress. — Among  others,  the  following  bills 
were  passed  in  the  Senate.  A  bill  appropriating 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  destitute  col- 
ored people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  the  bill  to 
auth'  rize  the  establishment  of  telegriphic  communi- 
cation between  the  United  States  and  the  West  In- 
dies ;  a  bill  authorizing  ths  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  river  at  St.  Louis  was  passed  ; 
the  bill  to  aiuend  the  act  relating  to  the  examiners 
of  imported  goods  at  New  York;  the  naval  appro- 
priation bill  was  passed  with  some  amendments, 
one  of  which  provides  that  the  carpets  and  furniture 
purchased  under  the  act  shall  be  of  home  manufac 
ture  :  a  bill  to  transfer  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  to  the  library  of  Congress  was  presented, 
but  laid  over.  The  House  bill  rtslating  to  habeas 
corpus  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

House. — A  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  a 
statement  of  the  expenditures  made  under  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill  of  1865.  The  habeas  corpus 
bill  was  considered  and  passed,  also  the  following : 
The  biii  makiiig  approfirialions  for  the  civil  list. 
The  bill  to  facilitate  commercial,  postal  and  mili- 
tary comtnunicatiou  among  the  several  States.  The 
bill  for  the  reimbursement  of  Pennsylvania  for  money 
expended  by  her  during  the  war,  on  account  of  mi- 
litia called  into  service  to  repel  invasion.  The  bill 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  from  the 
United  States  to  the  West  Indies  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  The  loan  bill  was  re- 
ported from  the  committee  and  discussed  in  Commit- 
tee of  the   Whole,  and  afterwards   passed. 

The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  was  read, 
stating  that  at  a  sale  of  lands  for  unpaid  taxes  on 
the  11th  of  First  month,  1864,  the  Arlington  estate, 
including  the  property  referred  to,  hs.d  been  bid  in 
for  the  Uaiied  States  for  $26,800,  and  afterwards 
turned  over  to  the  millitary  authorities.  The  cer- 
tificate of  sale  was  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
tar  commi-sioner  at  Alexandria,  but  would  soon  be 
placed  on  file  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Tbe  FheedmeiN. — Gtn  Howard  attributes  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  freedmen  quitt^  as  much  to  the  hostility 
of  the  whites  and  their  inability  to  comprehend  the 
requirements  of  free  labor  as  to  any  fault  or  deficien- 
cies of  the  freedmen.  "  In  spite  of  these  serious 
difficulties,"  says  the  Press,  "  Gea  Howird  finds 
much  to  justify  the  impression  that '  before  five  years, 
there  wiil  be  no  more  use  of  an  agency  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government  in  the  Southern  States  than  there  is 
now  in  Ohio.'  The  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the 
negroes  is  almost  universal.  '  Whole  regiments  of 
grown  men  have  learned  to  read  and  write  during 
the  past  two  ye«rs,'  »nd  there  is  scarcely  '  a  planta- 
tion where  ;>lready  a  part  of  the  people  are  not  able 
to  read.'  In  Virginia  it  is  whispered  that  '  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  whether  the  negro  shall  be  taught, 
but  who  Bball  teach,'  and  some  of  the  religions  de- 


nominations are  now  establishing  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  their  churches.  A  few  industrial  schools 
have  been  organized  by  the  Quakers,  at  which 
'  young  girls  are  learning  all  sorts  of  needlework  of 
a  practical  kind,'  as  well  as  '  neatness,  order,  indus- 
try and  selfdipendence.'  The  attendance  of  up- 
wards of  seventy  thousand  colored  children  at  regu- 
larly organized  schools  in  the  Souihern  States  is  re- 
ported. A  continuance  and  extension  of  these  ef- 
forts to  spread  enlightenmnnt  will  eventually  exer- 
cise a  highly  beneficial  influence.  There  are  many 
localtiies  in  which,  even  already, ti  much  better  prac- 
tical system  of  labor  has  been  established  than  was 
considered  possible  a  year  ago.  It  is  only  just  to 
concede,  too,  that  not  a  few  of  the  people  of  tbe 
South  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  reorganize  soci- 
ety on  a  fair  basis." 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  I'KOPERTY  FOR  SALE.— The  Sj.ringdale 
Boarding  School  Property,  near  Goose  Creeli  Meetiug  House, 
Loudoun  Co.,  \'a.,  is  now  offered  for  sale  on  very  advantageoug 
terms,  to  any  suitable  Friend  who  will  open  a  Boarding  School. 
It  is  believed  there  is  now  a  good  opening  for  a  school  at  thia 
place,  both  I'rienJs  and  others  being  desirous  to  see  one  esta^ 
blished.    For  particulars  apply  to 

Samuel  M.  Jannet, 
32'l,4t,414,oexn.  Lincoln,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. 

CHESTER  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  both 
Sexes,  Broad  St.,  Chester,  Pa.  Every  branch  of  a  folid  Eng- 
lish Education  is  taught  in  this  Academy,  together  with  Latin, 
French  and  Drawing,  in  all  its  varieties.  Thoroughness  in  all 
the  studies  is  insisted  upon,  and  especial  care  will  be  taken  to 
educate  the  morals  as  well  as  the  intellect  ot  the  pupils.  A  Pri- 
miiry  Department  is  connected  with  the  School.  Pupils  can  enter 
at  any  time. 
4®="Please  send  for  a  Circular. 

GfiORQE  GilBERT,  Principal. 
Thomas  Gilbert,     1    .  ,..-.f.„f, 
2  ws  13t  5wm  wnfnd. M.  Louise  Clancy,  J  ^''^^s"'""- 

KENNETT  SyUARE  SEMINARY— For  Girls.— The  next  ses- 
sion of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  last  Third  day 
ol  Second  month,  1806.     Inquire  lor  Circular  of 
32  3m.  4o0.  vnio.  Evan  T.  Swathe,  PrincipaL 


ijELLEVUK  FEMALK  INSlT'l  OTE.— A  DOAHDlNO-SCHOOt 
X)  FOR  Girls.  The  Fall  ami  Winter  Term  of  this  healthfully 
and  beautifully  located  Institution,  will  commence  lOlh  mo.  2d, 
1865,  and  continue  in  sessicm  twenty-eight  weeks. 

For  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  wliich,  address  the  Principala, 
Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

Israel  J.  Grahame,     1  princinals. 
85  tf.  axnaw. Jane  P.  Grahame,        |  t-rincipaia. 

WAiNTED — A   situation,   by  a   Female    Teacher,  qualified   to 
instruct  in  the  usuhI   English   branches,   having  several 
years'  e.xprfiience.    Friends'  &;houl  preferred.    Good  lecommend- 
atioDS  if  required.     Address  or  apply  to        liMMOR  Comly, 
SlOxt  pmfnSlO. 131  N.  Seventh  St. 

WiVl.  HiiACOUli,  General  t  urnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  iNorth 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-madeCoffiiiB, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furuifthed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  th« 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  was  m  p. 


NEW  ARTICLES. — The  Graduated  Measure  and  Funnel  com- 
bined, Russ'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spring  Scissors  for  Sewing 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  which  does  not  require  the  bitts  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  \'egetable  Slicor,  for  beets,  cucumbers, 
&c.     For  Sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

Truman  &  Shaw, 
310tf.         No.  835  (Right  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 


WARNER  JACKSON,  Attorney  at   Law,  504  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 
Particular  attention  paid  to  the  preparation  of  Wills,  Deeds,  4c 
324. vt.  mnzp. 

T  H.  RIDGW.\Y  A  CO.,  CuM MISSION  DEALERS  in  Berriee, 
O  •  Peaches.  Apples  Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Round  Potatoes, 
Butter,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Dried  Fruits,  and  every  description  of 
Country  Produce.  Office  No.  125.  Delaware  Avenue  Market, 
Philadelphia.  Consignments  Silicited,  and  orders  for  shipping 
prt.mptly  attended  to. 

2U)13tvlvn7:p. 

WALL    PAPERS— WINDOW    SIIADFS— 902   Spring   Garden 
Street. (one  square  from  Gennantown  Depot.j  Philadelphia. 
Business  in  any  part  of  the  Couo try  attended  to  promptly,  and  at 
City  rates 
2mo3  xmnp.  S.  P.  Baldebston  &  Son. 
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MEMOIB,  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  WATSON. 

(Compiled  from  his  MS.  notes,  by  John  J.  Cornell.) 

Under  an   humbling  ,  abiding  sense  of  my 

many   infirmities,  I  am   drawn   to  record  a  few 

of  the  events  of  my  early  life. 

I  was  born  at  Deptford,  near  Loudon,  of  re- 
spectable parents,  on  the  8th  day  of  First 
month,  1779,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 
school  education,  which  was  partially  improved 
and  cultivated  by  a  fondness  for  reading,  and 
an  association  with  some  of  the  literary  charac- 
ters of  that  period.  My  father  and  most  of  the 
family  were  of  the  most  rigid  aristocracy,  and, 
though  I  can  hardly  account  for  it,  yet  in  early 
life  1  assumed  and  maintained  a  very  different 
character;  and  though  my  associates  were  very 
diflferent  in  their  views,  I  became  almost  revolu- 
tionary in  my  principles,  for  a  love  of  freedom, 
without  any  distinction  of  nation  or  color,  seemed 
innate  or  natural  to  my  early  life  ;  it  grew 
with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with  my 
strength. 

My  parents  were  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  My  mother  was  religiously  inclined, 
and  no  sectarian,  and  sometimes  attended  the 
meetings  of  other  denominations, — the  Indepen- 
dents in  particular.  She  instilled  into  my  in- 
fant mind  that  important  truth  that  God  was  a 
G-od  hearing  prayer,  and  taught  me  very  early 
to  repeat  that  excellent  digest  taught  by  Jesus, 
commonly  called  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  some 
of  Watts'  hymns.     To  these  early  impressions, 
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with  the  visitations  of  Divine  love  to  my  soul 
from  time  to  time  extended,  I  may  truly  say, 
<<  By  grace  I  am  what  I  am." 

My  father  placed  me  as  an  apprentice  to  a  man 
of  the  city  of  London,  then  living  at  Deptford,  a 
person  of  considerable  property,  a  carpenter  and 
joiner  by  trade,  and  who  did  much  business  as 
an  appraiser.  He  left  me  at  liberty  to  work  or 
not,  as  pleased  myself;  frequently  took  me  out 
to  drive  him  in  his  carriage,  and  made  much 
use  of  me  in  the  appraisement  of  property. 
There  were  but  few  houses  or  taverns  in  our 
neighborhood,  which  were  generally  let  from 
one  to  another,  that  he  was  not  chosen  to  make 
an  appraisement  of. 

Before  I  was  19  years  of  age,  in  taverns  ia 
particular,  I  went  from  the  cellar  to  the  attic,  and 
made  the  appraisal,  and  he  very  rarely  made  any 
alteration  in  the  price  I  aflBxed.  His  character, 
however,  was  loose,  and  his  example  bad.  At 
his  death,  his  heirs  gave  me  my  freedom  and  a 
chest  of  tools.  Although  left  at  liberty  to  work 
as  I  pleased,  I  had  made  myself  at  that  time  a 
very  good  joiner. 

I  then  went  to  work  with  a  man  by  the  name  ••, 
of  Dean,  who  was  a  goodly  character.  He  had 
imbibed  the  doctrine  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion, and  we  often  talked  over  these  subjects, 
though  I  know  not  whether  I  convinced  him  or 
not  ;  he  was  always  friendly,  and  treated  me 
with  the  utmost  respect  while  I  was  with  him, 
and  for  years  afterwards. 

After  a  time,  I  concluded  to  go  into  businesa 
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for  myself,  and  commenced  with  a  partner,  who 
turned  out  to  be  of  licentious  habits,  and  who 
was  the  instrument  in  leading  me  much  astray, 
beiu"-  too  much  like  himself,  easily  captivated. 
I  joined  the  soeitty  of  Free  3Iason8,  became  an 
Odd  Fellow,  and  attended  most  of  the  balls, 
theatres,  and  almosT;  every  place  of  amusement. 
When  I  look  back  to  the  early  instruction  by 
a  fond  mother,  and  the  dealings  of  the  Lord 
with  me,  I  feel  ready  to  say,  "  Didst  thou  not 
60W  good  seed  in  the  field,  from  whence  came 
the  tares  ?"  I  sorrowfully  realized  the  efi'ects  of 
being  early  subjected  to  improper  influences, 
and, through  yielding  to  evil  example,  I  diverged 
more  and  more  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  till  I 
became  exceedingly  siniul,  and  indulged  my- 
self in  the  gratification  of  my  passions  and  pro- 
pensities almost  without  limit;  but  though  thus 
captivated  and  led  astray,  I  was  not  always  a 
willing  captive  for  that  spirit  which,  from  the 
beginning  is  represented  as  striving  with  men, 
often  strove  with  me. 

It   was   Heavea   from   above,  and   conscience  from 

within, 
That  often  cried  in  my  startled  ear,  do  thou  abstain 

from  sin  I 
And  as  fiilse  pleasures  do  ever  and  anon  bring  pain, 
I  repented  often,  yet  as  often  sinned  again. 

It  is  hard  for  those  accustomed  to  do  evil  to 
learn  to  do  good.  The  first  wave  of  temptation 
generally  sweeps  away  those  resolutions  and 
covenants  which  are  made  in  our  own  strength  ; 
but  thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  inestimable  gift, 
which  enabled  me  to  pray,  while  partaking  of 
the  midnight  bowl,  or  going  up  and  down  in  the 
dance  with  ray  gay  companions,  that  I  might  be 
brought  out  from  these  vain  pursuits.  I  loved 
to  hear  of  Christ;  I  felt  the  need  of  a  Saviour  ; 
and  at  times  went  far  and  near  to  hear  some  who 
were  extolled  for  being  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel. These  spoke  much  of  Christ,  but  did  not 
administer  so  as  to  give  me  any  comfort. 
Among  those  less  noted,  and  among  the  Inde- 
pendents, I  sometimes  felt  living  aspirations  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  God  of  Truth. 

My  constitution  became  so  much  iiupaired  by 
my  excesses,  that  I  had  to  resort  to  a  strong 
draught  of  brandy  as  soon  as  I  rose  in  the 
morning,  to  bear  me  up  for  a  renewed  day  of 
vain  pursuits.  My  concerned  mother  often 
labored  with  me,  but  as  she  thought  inofiectu 
ally.  I  formed  resolutions  to  break  oif  from 
my  evil  ways  of  living,  but  my  old  companions 
would  often  draw  me  from  my  resolutions,  till 
at  length  I  dissolved  my  partnership,  left  many 
of  my  companions,  and  seemed  to  commence  a 
new  career.  I  then  contracted  new  associates, 
some  of  whom  had  imbibed  deistical  opinions. 
These  appeared  tomaintrio  a  strictly  moral  char- 
acter towards  men,  hated  priestcraft,  and  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  prayer;  but  1  having  realized 
that  which  was  taught  me  by  my  mother  to  be 


true,  and  a  circumstance  of  great  infidelity  in 
one  of  that  number  coming  to  my  knowledge, 
released  me  from  the  rut  of  Deism. 

Aboutthis  time  my  father  deceased,  proving, 
indeed,  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  he  being 
but  little  past  the  meridian. 

It  pleased  the  Lord  in  a  few  years  to  break 
up  my  false  rests,  my  illusory  prospects;  disap- 
pointment and  vanity  seemed  inscribed  on  all  I 
met  with  ;  and  having  had  a  strong  predilection 
for  America,  I  mentioned  the  same  to  my 
mother,  who,  though  her  attachment  to  me 
seemed  almost  unbounded,  fully  consented  there- 
to. Being  somewhat  embarrassed  in  my  circum- 
stances, she  gave  security  to  my  principal,  and 
made  herself  liable  for  the  remaining  debts.  I 
took  passage  at  London,  in  the  ship  Juno,  Cap- 
tain Clark,  and  sailed  for  Philadelphia,  and 
after  a  passage  of  a  little  more  than  eight  weeks, 
we  landed  there,  a  few  days  after  the  anniversary 
of  Independence,  in  1802. 

I  remained  a  few  months  in  that  city,  board- 
with  a  Catholic  family,  and  went  once  or  twice 
to  their  place  of  worship,  no  inclination  pre- 
senting of  attending  any  other  meeting.  A  few 
cases  of  yellow  fever  occurring  that  season,  I 
concluded  to  accompany  a  family  who  came 
over  in  the  same  ship  with  me,  who  were  in- 
clined to  reside  in  a  new  settlement,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Pennsylvania.  I  there  found,  in- 
deed, a  lodge  in  the  vast  wilderness,  where  I  re- 
mained for  some  time  without  going  to  any  of 
the  larger  settlements  ,  and  here  I  retired  more 
into  myself,  and  contracted  the  reverse  of  that 
urbanity  of  manners  to  which  I  had  been  ac- 
customed, and  a  taciturnity  of  disposition  that 
has  pretty  much  remained  with  me  through  the 
later  periods  of  my  life. 

It  was  only  now  and  then  that  I  met  with 
one  who  could  recall  recollections  of  my  earlier 
reading  in  poetry  or  prose,  or  who  revived  my 
former  relish  for  intellectual  enjoyments. 

In  my  passing  along  in  this,  my  wilderness 
travel,  I  am  sensible  that  I  halted  when  I  should 
have  gone  on,  and  too  often  followed  courses 
that  my  sense  of  right  did  not  approve,  though 
I  still  felt  some  caution  in  respect  to  my  move- 
ments. 

While  making  a  considerable  stay  in  this  set- 
tlement, which  is  called  Cerestown,  I  occasion- 
ally went  to  Williamsport,  the  county  town, 
where  I  received  my  letters  from  England,  and 
where  the  market  for  store  goods  was  kept.  It 
generally  took  us  three  days  to  get  there  from 
Cerestown,  sometimes  laying  out  in  the  woods 
one  or  two  nights  without  any  human  habitation 
near. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  Williamsport,  I  found 
that  a  chest  of  tools  I  bad  left  with  a  man 
who  came  over  the  sea  with  me,  had  been  sold, 
and  the  man  gone.  On  going  into  the  Court- 
house, then  nearly  finished,  I  saw  some  of  them, 
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which  I  purchased.  While  in  that  place,  I 
made  some  acquaintance  with  young  peogle,  but 
here  and  at  other  places,  I  found  that  a  young 
Englishman  was  not  an  object  of  much  attrac- 
tion. 

On  returning  homeward  from  this  first  visit  to 
the  county  town,  after  leaving  a  small  village 
called  Newburg,  to  cro?s  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, Mary  Witchell,  a  ministering  Friend  from 
England,  with  a  female  companion  and  some 
men  Friends,  overtook  me,  as  I  was  walking 
and  leading  niy  horse.  Mary  thus  accosted  me, 
Art  thou  not  an  Englishman  ?  To  which  I  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  I  mounted  my  horse, 
and  we  rode  on  together  (they  being  also  on 
horseback)  over  the  mountains,  till  we  came  to 
the  Delmar  settlement,  where  we  all  stopped  at 
the  house  of  a  Friend  by  the  name  of  Wilson, 
and  where  a  religious  opportunity  was  held. 
We  then  proceeded  to  Norrisville,  where  we 
stopped  for  the  night.  During  our  slay  there, 
Mary  Witchell  had  another  sitting  with  the 
family,  in  which  ehe  was  led  to  speak  to  me, 
saying,  "  If  I  sought  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
and  the  righteousness  thereof,  all  things  neces- 
sary would  be  added." 

From  thence  I  passed  onward  to  my  home, 
and  the  Friends  proceeded  on  their  way  to 
Canada.  The  conversation  had  with  dear  Mary 
Wichall,  and  the  impressions  received  from  her 
were  long  remembered. 

(To  be  continued.) 

*~~<Q* — ■ 

ALL  IMVITED  TO  HEAVEN. 

Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock ;  if 
a?)y  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  unto  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  me."     Rev.  iii.  20. 

"Be  it  known  therefore  that  every  man  is 
born  for  heaven,  and  that  he  is  received  in  hea- 
ven who  receives  heaven  in  himself  while  ia 
the  world,  and  he  is  excluded  who  does  not." 

»     4«»     « 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

BE  YE  READY  TO  DISTRIBUTE  AND  AVILLINQ  TO 

COMMUNICATE. 

There  are  evidences  of  an  increase  of  concern 
among  Friends  that  the  younger  members  of  our 
Society  may  become  more  interested  in  its 
principles  and  testimonies,  and  that  these 
should  be  better  understood  and  appreciated. 
This  may  be  well  and  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment. It  has  long  been,  I  believe,  the  practice 
among  Friends,  to  manifest  a  concern  for  and 
an  interest  in  their  members,  encouraging  them 
to  faithfulness  in  the  maintainauce  of  their  tes- 
timonies and  to  a  life  in  accordance  thereto,  as 
is  recommended  by  the  rules  and  advices  that 
have  been  adopted,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
one  people  wherever  located.  One  of  the  most 
eflfectual  means  to  this  end,  perhaps,  has  been 
visiting  and  mingling  with  those  in  the  younger 


walks  of  life  for  their  encouragement  j  going 
into  their  families  and  small  remotely- situated 
meetings,  the  more  advanced  in  life  giving  their 
experience  in  the  management  of  their  families, 
the  conducting  of  their  business,  as  well  as 
their  religious  experience  in  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  Truth.  Many  young  persons 
have  their  trials  and  discouragements,  and  many 
difficulties  to  overcome,  in  their  setting  out  in 
life ;  towards  these  attention  and  care  should  be 
extended,  and  encouragement  and  relief  admin- 
istered. A  love  may  thus  be  begotten  in  their 
minds  for  their  friends,  with  a  desire  frequently 
to  mingle  with  them  in  religious  associations, 
where  they  could  feel  the  Sowings  of  Divine 
love  to  circulate  as  from  vessel  to  vessel,  unitino 
all  into  one  feeling  of  harmony  and  good  will, 
and  separating  with  their  spirits  so  refreshed, 
that  when  the  appointed  time  of  meeting  awain 
comes,  the  desire  will  be  renewed  to  mingle 
in  sweet  communion  with  their  friends,  and 
come  again  under  the  comforting  influence  of 
the  Father's  Love.  Although  it  may  be  true 
that  the  love  of  the  world,  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches  and  the  pride  of  life  may  have  choked 
the  word  in  many,  it  remains  also  true  that 
there  are  many  sincere  seekers  after  the  bread 
of  life,  desiring  to  be  fed  and  protected  in  the 
true  fold. 

A  visit  received  about  thirty  years  ago  is 
still  remembered  with  interest.  A  few  Friends 
were  remotely  situated  within  the  limits  of  a 
small  meeting.  Our  friends  John  Tatum, 
Mary  Biddle  and  Lucretia  Mott  paid  them  a 
visit,  entered  into  feeling  and  sympathy  with  the 
visited,  gave  them  their  experience  in' the  prac- 
tice and  management  of  their  children  and 
families  and  business,  and  manifested  a  general 
interest  in  that  which  most  concerned  them, 
greatly  to  their  encouragement  and  comfort. 
It  made  a  lasting  impression,  and  was  of  endur- 
ing benefit  to  the  then  young  persons  who 
were  the  recipients  of  the  visit.  The  feeling 
begotten  then  has  not  been  forgotten  since. 
Are  not  the  fields  now  white  unto  harvest  ?  Are 
not  young  Friends,  and  some  more  advanced, 
too,  in  want  of  this  kind  of  notice  and  care  ? 
Let  all  be  encouraged  to  faithfulness  and  sim- 
ple obedience  to  impressions  of  interest  and 
sympathy  which  at  times  flow  towards  the 
aged,  the  afflicted,  the  inexperienced,  or  to 
whomsoever  or  wherever  the  attention  of  the 
mind  is  directed  by  the  inward  Teacher, — the 
still  small  voice,  which  says,  in  the  language  of 
impression,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it." 

W.  G. 

For  Friend's  Intelligencer. 
EXTRACT  FROM  MY  JOURNAL.  . 

Feb'i/.  2d  1866.— Paul  said  to  Timothy  «  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand,  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  I   have  finished   my  course      I 
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have  kept  the  faith."  How  blessed  so  to  live 
in  the  light  of  Grod's  truth,  and  for  the  truth's 
sake,  as  that,  at  the  last  when  the  work  is  done 
— when  the  world  is  receding,  material  things 
are  dimly  seen,  and  the  realities  of  an  eternal 
«  world  beyond,  press  themselves  upon  our  sen- 
sative  spirits,  we  can  say,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith."  W. 

>  <m>  ' 

LETTER  FROM  SIR   WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  a 
Friend  in  answer  to  one  he  had  written  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  inquiring  if  he  had  ever  met  with 
any  writings  or  Minute  books  belonging  to  their 
Monthly  >Ieeting  among  his  family  papers  : — 

''  I  received  your  letter  yesterday,  and  lose  no 
time  in  replying.  I  have  particular  family  rea- 
sons for  desiring  to  oblige  the  society  of  Friend?, 
as  two  of  my  ancestors,  one  by  my  mother's  and 
the  other  by  my  father's  side,  were  members  of 
that  respectable  body.  They  were  both  persons 
of  some  worldly  distinction;  the  first  was  that 
John  Swinton,  of  Swinton,  whose  talents  were 
much  used  by  Cromwell  in  the  administration 
of  Scotland,  and  who  narrowly  escaped  with 
life  after  the  restoration.  He  is  mentioned,  I 
believe,  in  Cruize's  History,  and  in  most  Scot- 
tish histories.  He  was  great-grandfather  to  my 
late  mother  ;  his  papers,  if  he  left  any,  must  be 
with  the  Swinton's  of  Swinton. 

My  great-grandfather's  father  was  Waller  Scott, 
first  laird  of  Raeburn,  third  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  of  Harden,  and  proprietor  of  those  lands 
on  which  his  descendant  still  resides  ;  he  sufi"ered 
severely  for  his  religious  faith,  being  repeatedly 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  orders  of  the  Privy 
Council :  and  he,  himself,  and  his  wife  Isabella 
MaeDougal  separated  by  violence  from  their 
children.  I  could  point  out  some  curious  mem- 
oranda of  his  sufferings,  if  it  would  further  the 
object  of  the  meeting.  My  cousin,  Mr.  William 
Scott,  of  Raeburn,  is  likely  to  know  what  papers 
of  his  survive  ;  their  is  some  correspondence  I 
know,  besides  what  notices  occur  in  the  records 
of  the  Privy  Council.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  Pin- 
darique  poem  on  the  death  of  this  inoffensive 
and  ill-used  man,  in  which  he  is  highly  piaised 
for  his  learning  and  talents  ;  he  was  particularly 
skilful  in  the  oriental  languages.  I  believe  he 
and  his  immediate  elder  brother.  Sir  Grideon 
Scott,  of  High  Chester,  from  whom  the  present 
Mr.  Scott  of  Harden  is  descended  were  pros 
elytes  to  George  Fox  when  he  visited  Scotland. 
The  then  head  of  the  family  continued  a  staunch 
Presbyterian,  and  it  was  at  his  instance  that 
Walter,  of  Raeburn,  was  so  ill-treated. 

If  any  notices  of  such  meetings  as  you  in- 
quire after  are  still  in  existence,  they  must  be 
at  the  house  of  Lessudden  ;  and  as  I  said  before 
my  couf  in,  William  Scott,  now  younger,  of  Rae- 
burn, will,  I  am  sure,  give  you  access  to  tbem- 


as  though  neither  he  nor  I  have  retained  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  Friends,  we  are  happy  to 
acknowledge  ourselves  the  descendants  of  one 
who  suffered  much  for  conscience'  sake.  1  have 
seen,  in  my  cousin's  hand,  some  of  the  religious 
discourses  of  Walter  Scott,  first  laird  of  Raeburn, 
which  seemed  to  go  deep  into  the  disputed 
points  between  the  Society  and  the  Church. 

If  these  particulars  are  of  little  consequence 
to  the  purport  of  your  enquiries,  they  will  at 
least  serve  to  show  my  kind  feelings  towards 
the  Society,  in  which  I  have  possessed  some 
valued  friends  now  removed,  in  addition  to  my 
claim  of  ancestral  connection. 

I  am  with  respect,  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 
Walter  Scott. 

Abbottsford,  Melrose,  1829 

WALTER  SCOTT  AND   JOHN  SWINTON. 

Gideon  Scott,  of  High  Chester,  and  Walter 
Scott,  of  Raeburn,  joined  the  Society  of  Friends 
about  1660,  and  their  elder  brother  used  no 
gentle  means  to  reclaim  them  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians, for  we  are  told  "  The  interest  possessed 
by  Sir  William  Scott,  and  MacDougal,  (whose 
sister  Isabella,  Walter  Scott  had  married,  and  who 
united  with  her  husband  in  the  Quaker  tenets), 
was  powerful  enough  to  procure  two  acts  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  directed  against 
Walter  Scott  of  Raeburn,  as  a  heretic  and  con- 
vert to  Quakerism,  appointing  him  to  be  impris- 
oned, first  in  Edinburgh  jail,  and  then  in  that 
of  Jedburgh;  and  his  children  to  be  taken  by 
force  from  the  society  and  direction  of  their 
parents,  and  educated  at  a  distance  from  them. 
"  The  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Pi  ivy  Council  doe 
modifie  the  soume  of  two  thousand  pounds 
Scotts,  to  be  paid  yearly  at  the  terme  of  Whit- 
sunday, by  the  said  Walter  Scott  of  Raeburn, 
for  the  education  and  entertainment  of  the  said 
children  ;  "  "and  ordains  the  said  Walter  Scott 
be  transported  from  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh 
to  the  prison  of  Jedburgh  where  his  friends  and 
others  may  have  occasion  to  convert  him." 
"  The  magistrates  of  Jedburgh  were  charged 
not  to  suffer  any  suspected  of  Quaker  principles 
to  have  access  to  him,  as  it  was  thought  his 
daily  conversing  with  the  Quakers  in  Edin- 
burgh had  hardened  him  in  their  principles, 
without  hope  of  his  recovery  unless  separated 
from  such  pernicious  company." 

Two  sons  and  a  daughter  were  thus  separated 
from  their  parents — the  sons  both  proved  good 
scholars.  The  eldest,  William,  was  like  his 
father,  a  deep  orientalist;  the  younger,  Walter, 
became  a  good  classical  scholar;  he  was  th^' 
author's  great-grandfather. 

The  great-grandfather  of  the  mother  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  author,  was  John  Swinton, 
nineteenth  baron  in  descent  of  that  ancient  and 
once  powerful  family.  He  was  the  person  whom 
Cromwell  chiefly  trusted  in  the  management  of 
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Scottish  affairs  during  his  usurpation.  After 
the  restoratioD,  Swioton  was  devoted  as  a  victim 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  was  brought 
down  in  the  same  vessel  which  conveyed  the 
Marquis  of  Argjle  to  Edinburgh,  where  that 
nobleman  was  tried  and  executed.  Swinton 
was  destined  to  the  same  fate.  He  was  attainted 
in  the  Parliament  at  Sterling,  for  going  over  to 
Cromwell,  so  he  was  brought  before  the  Parlia- 
ment to  hear  what  he  could  say  why  his  sentence 
should  not  be  executed.  He  was  now  become 
a  Quaker;  and  did  with  a  sort  of  eloquence 
that  moved  the  house,  lay  out  all  his  own  errors 
and  the  ill  spirit  that  was  in  him  when  he  com- 
mitted the  things  that  were  charged  on  him. 
He  renounced  all  legal  defence,  though  several 
pleas  were  open  to  him,  and  answered  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  his  sect,  that  at 
the  time  these  crimes  were  imputed  to  him,  he 
was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  bond  of  in- 
iquity ;  but  that  God  Almighty  having  since 
called  him  to  the  light,  he  saw  and  acknowl- 
edged these  errors,  and  did  not  refuse  to  pay 
the  forfeit  of  them,  even  though,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Parliament,  it  should  extend  to  life 
itself. 

Respect  to  fallen  greatness,  and  to  the  patience 
and  calm  resignation  with  which  a  man  once  in 
high  power  expressed  himself  under  such  a 
change  of  fortune,  found  Swinton  friends,  and 
with  family  connections  and  the  Earl  of  Mid- 
dletowu  (out  of  hate  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
who  had  got  the  gift  of  Swinton's  estate), 
united  in  recommending  him  to  the  king  as  a 
fit  object  of  mercy.  He  was  released  after  a 
long  imprisonment,  and  much  dilapidation  of 
his  estates. 

It  is  said  that  Swinton's  admonitions,  while 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  converting  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Friends,  Colonel  David  Barclay,  father  of 
Robert  Barclay,  then  lying  there  in  garrison. — 
Friends'  Montlily  Magazine. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  THE  DUHOBORTSI." 

In  number  51  of  the  last  volume  of  the  In- 
telligencer, there  is  an  acceount  of  a  religious 
sect  in  Russia,  called  the  Duhobortsi,  with 
which  I  was  much  interested,  and  felt  desirous 
of  seeing  a  more  full  description  of  this  re- 
markable people.  1  have  since  met  with  some 
extracts  from  Robert  Pinkerton's  work  on 
Russia,  ("Russia  and  its  Inhabitants),"  pub- 
lished in  1833,  which  gives  much  additional 
information  concerning'  the  Duhobortsi,  (the 
name  is  here  given  Duchobortzi),  and  will 
perhaps  prove  of  sufiicient  interest  for  insertion 
in  the  Intelligencer."  S.  B.  F. 

"  In  1816,  after  having  visited  the  tribe  of 
Nogay  Tartars,  that  wander  with  their  flocks 
and    herds    about   the    extensive    steppes    of 


Little  Tartary,  on  the  sea  of  Azoff,  and  having 
made  preparations  for  supplying  the  villages  of 
German  colonists  recently  settled  there  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  purposed,  on  my  way 
towards  the  Crimea,  to  see  the  Duchobortzi,  who 
live  on  the  river  Molochnia,  and  on  the  sea  of 
Azoff. 

"  On  approaching  the  first  of  their  villages, 
on  the  Molochnia,  I  met  with  a  female,  and  in- 
quired of  her  where  the  chief  person  of  the 
place  resided.  The  answer  she  gave  me  was, 
*  Among  us,  no  one  is  greater  than  another.' 
The  next  person  I  met  was  a  shepherd  attend- 
ing his  flock,  an  old  man  with  gray  hair.  I  made 
ray  driver  stop,  and  beckoned  to  the  man  to 
draw  near.  This  he  did ;  and  uncovering  his 
head,  he  leaned  over  his  staff,  and  replied  to  my 
inquiries.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  read ;  he 
replied,  '  Yes ;  I  can  read  the  Word  of  Life.' 
From  this  I  naturally  thought  that  he  was  able 
to  read  the  Bible,  and  offered  him  a  Tract  on 
the  Bible  Society.  He  refused,  however,  to  ac- 
cept it;  saying,  that  he  could  not  read  our 
books,  but  only  the  book  of  Life,  which  he  had 
learnt  by  heart;  in  other  words,  that  he  could 
repeat  the  principal  doctrines  and  moral  articles 
of  the  sect.  And  when  I  touched  upon  some 
of  the  articles,  as  given  in  my  work  on  the 
Greek  Church,  he  repeated  them  distinctly ;  in 
others  of  them  his  memory  failed  him. 

"I  stopped  in  a  second  village,  and  without 
ceremony  entered  one  of  the  best  looking 
houses,  requesting  a  glass  of  water ;  this  a 
young  man  readily  handed  to  me.  After  a  little 
talk  with  him,  I  discovered  I  was  in  the  Chan- 
cery, or  place  where  the  civil  affairs  of  the  sect 
are  transacted.  I  told  him  distinctly  what  my 
object  was  in  visiting  them,  and  begged  him  to 
introduce  me  to  some  of  their  seniors.  All  this 
seemed  rather  suspicious  to  him  ;  yet  he  seno 
for  one  of  the  elders  who  had  been  in  Peters- 
burg as  a  deputy  to  the  government,  and  who, 
soon  after,  with  several  of  his  brethren,  made 
his  appearance.  After  a  little  talk  about  Sena- 
tor Hoblitz,  and  other  gentlemen  who  had 
shown  them  kindness  during  their  stay  in 
Petersburg,  they  seemed  in  some  degree  to  lay 
aside  their  reserve,  and  replied  more  fully  to  my 
inquiries.  I  took  out  my  volume  on  the  Greek 
Church,  and  read  to  the  assembly  the  passages 
which  I  had  written  concerning  the  Ducho- 
bortzi; and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
them  distinctly  state  their  principles  in  the  very 
terms  there  given.  As  soon  as  I  began  any 
paragraph,  by  translating  a  few  words,  they  gen- 
erally gave  the  remainder  exactly  as  stated  in 
the  book.  The  two  prayers  they  repeated  ver- 
batim. One  passage  only  was  founi  to  require 
explanation — that  of  their  having  all  things  in 
common,  (page  312.)  This  was  their  practice 
when  they  came  to  the  Molochnia ;  but  not? 
every    family    has   its   own   private    property, 
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cattle,  fields,  &c.,  &c.  Still  they  have  fields  of 
corn,  gardens,  and  flocks  which  belong  to  the 
whole  community,  and  the  revenues  of  which 
arc  applied  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  So- 
ciety. This  is  also  the  custom  of  the  Mennon- 
ites,  who  live  near  them,  and  of  other  German 
colonists;  a  custom,  in  their  case,  independ- 
ent of  religious  considerations. 

"  This  extraordinary  sect  (the  Duchobortzi) 
is  settled  in  eight  villages,  and  consists  of  about 
2500  souls.  I  saw  an  individual  of  them  who 
had  been  sixteen  years  exiled  to  Siberia  for  con- 
science'sake.  He  spoke  with  great  feeling  when 
contrasting  his  former  sufferings  with  his  pres- 
ent prosperous  circumstances.  He  was  a  fine 
looking,  middle-aged  man,  and  was  returning  on 
horseback  from  viewing  his  cornfields  and 
flocks,  country-like,  without  his  coat.  They 
have  been  collected  from  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire, and  are  entirely  separated  from  the  Greek 
Church;  indeed,  it  was  the  object  of  govern- 
ment in  colonizing  them  here,  to  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  make  any  more  proselytes  to  their 
peculiar  opinions.  Their  neat  and  clean  dress, 
comfortable  looking  huts,  and  industrious  habits, 
their  numerous  flocks,  and  extensive  and  well 
cultivated  fields,  widely  distinguish  them  from 
the  common  Russian  peasantry. 

"  Their  neighbors,  the  Mennonites,  and  other 
German  colonists,  speak  well  of  their  morals; 
but  all  complain  of  the  reserve  and  shyness  of 
their  character.  No  doubt  they  have  been 
taught  this  by  the  severe  persecutions  to  which 
they  have  for  ages  been  exposed,  and  out  of 
which  they  can  scarcely  yet  believe  themselves 
delivered.  Their  neighbors  seem  to  know  but 
little  of  their  religious  tenets.  The  Mennonites 
say  they  are  a  peaceable  and  industrious  peo- 
ple, but  accuse  them  of  hypocrisy;  hence,  say 
they,  when  some  of  their  members  were  con- 
victed of  drunkenness,' they  denied  the  fact,  and 
maintained  that  their  members  were  all  liohj. 
Very  few  among  them  appear  to  be  capable  of 
reading;  yet  their  members  seem  to  have  had 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect  instilled  into  them  by 
oral  instruction.  These  lessons  are  committed 
to  memory.  They  have  no  schools  for  their 
children  ;  nor  did  I  see  a  book  of  any  kind 
among  them.  I  recommended  to  them  the 
Bible,  and  offered  to  supply  them  with  it ;  but 
they  refused  to  accept  any  copies,  saying,  '  That 
what  was  in  the  Bible  was  in  them  also  !'  I 
told  them  that  some  of  their  neighbors  suspected 
them  of  immoral  habits;  because  in  speaking 
of  females  and  children,  they  did  not  use  the 
common  expressions  of  '  my  wife,'  *  my  child,' 
&c.;  but  <■  my  sister,'  '  our  child,'  &c.  This  in- 
sinuation they  indignantly  repelled,  exclaiming, 
<  Are  we  then  beasts  1"  '  But,'  continued  they, 
'  we  are  accustomed  to  every  kind  of  false  ac- 
cusation.' 

*'  Their  whole  aspect,  and  manner  of  inter- 


course with  strangers,  indicate  a  degree  of  shy- 
ness and  distrust  which  is  quite  extraordinary; 
hence,  also,  their  evasive  answers  to  all  direct 
inquiries  respecting  their  sect.  Some  of  them, 
however,  ventured  to  speak  with  me  freely,  and 
with  warmth,  against  the  use  of  images  in  wor- 
ship. Their  assemblies  for  religious  purposes 
are  held  in  the  open  air,  or  in  private,  accord- 
ing as  the  weather  suits.  They  say  their  doc- 
trines are  as  old  as  the  world  ;  and  they  either 
would  not,  or  could  not,  give  me  any  particu- 
lars of  the  rise  of  the  sect  in  Russia.  It  was, 
doubtless,  the  heavy  load  of  superstitious  cere- 
monies in  the  service  of  the  Greek  Church 
which  drove  the  founders  of  this  sect  to  reject  all 
ceremony  and  external  ordinances  of  every 
kind. 

"  But  we  need  not  wonder  at  these  indications 
of  fear  and  distrust ;  for  at  the  very  time  I  vis- 
ited them,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  intrigues 
were  on  foot  in  order  to  ruin'  them,  under  the 
twofold  accusation  of  their  harboring  deserters, 
and  making  proselytes.  This  attempt  gave  rise 
to  the  following  rescript  from  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  to  the  Governor-General  of  Cherson. 

To  the  Military  Governor  of  Cherson. 

"  From  two  reports  which  you  have  sent  to 
the  minister  of  police,  respecting  the  settlers 
in  the  district  of  Melitopol,  usually  denominated 
Duchobortzi,  I  observe  that  you  desire  to  have 
them  removed  from  their  present  situation  and 
settled  in  another.  You  are  led  to  make  this 
proposition  by  certain  rumors  which  have 
reached  you  respecting  their  alleged  wicked 
lives  and  anti-social  principles,  and  their  efforts 
to  propagate  the  same. 

"  In  consequence  of  this,  and  also  of  petitions 
sent  in  by  the  Duchobortzi  themselves,  praying 
for  protection  from  oppression,  I  have  already 
ordered  the  minister  of  police  to  correspond 
with  you,  about  procuring  the  most  specific  in- 
formation respecting  the  Duchobortzi. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  judge  it  necessary  to 
call  your  attention,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
the  original  occasion  of  removing  these  |  eople 
from  the  Ukraine  and  the  other  governments, 
and  settling  them  in  the  Melitopol  district  of  the 
Taurian  Government,  on  the  stream  Molochnia. 
This  removal  and  colonizing  took  place,  as  you 
may  learn,  expressly  by  my  orders,  given  to 
the  Governor  of  New  Russia,  Miklashefskoy, 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1802  ;  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  miseries  which  they  had  suffered, 
and  partly  with  the  view  of  protecting  them 
from  the  improper  and  fruitless  severities  used 
against  them  on  account  of  their  peculiar  re- 
ligious opinions.  Tbey  are  now  sufficiently 
separated  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  and  thereby  a  stop  is  put  to  the  further 
extension  of  this  sect.  For  several  years  past 
the  Government  has   received  no   complaints 
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from  any  quarter  respecting  disorders  among 
them  ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  has  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  the  measures  already  adopted 
adequate. 

"  The  secession  of  this  people  from  the  Ortbo 
dox  Graeco-Russian  Church  is  certainly,  on 
their  side,  an  error,  grounded  on  certain  false 
opinions  respecting  real  worship  and  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  This  proceeds  from  a  want  of 
cultivation ;  for  they  have  a  zeal  of  Grod,  but 
not  according  to  knowledge. 

"  But,  is  it  proper  for  an  enlightened  Chris-' 
tian  Government  to  attempt  to  bring  back  the 
strayed  sheep  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  by 
severe  and  oppres-sive  means  ?  The  doctrine  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  appeared  on  earth 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  can 
never  be  instilled  into  men  by  force  and  oppres- 
sion— can  never  justify  the  infliction  of  tem- 
poral ruin  on  him  whom  it  seeks  to  bring  into 
the  way  of  truth.  True,  faith  is  produced  by 
the  grace  of  God,  through  conviction ;  and 
cometh  throagh  instruction,  meekness,  and, 
above  all,  good  example.  Severity,  on  the  con- 
trary, con  vinceth  not;  but  hardenetb  more  and 
more.  All  the  measures  of  severity  exhausted 
upon  the  Duchobortzi,  during  the  thirty  years 
preceding  1801,  not  only  did  not  root  out 
this  sect,  but  more  and  more  increased  the 
number  of  its  adherents. 

"The  rulers  of  several  provinces  have  re- 
peatedly given  very  favorable  reports  of  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Duchobortzi ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  they  complained  of  them  for  sepa- 
rating from  the  Orthodox  church.  The  Sena- 
tors Lapuhin  and  Neledinskoy  Meletski,  at  the 
revision  of  the  Government  of  Ukraine  in  1801, 
having  found  them  there,  gave  them,  in  many 
respects,  though  they  did  not  defend  their  er- 
rors, a  good  character;  because  they  judged  of 
Ihem  impartially,  and  according  to  Christian 
charity.  All  these  circumstances  clearly  prove 
that  it  is  not  a  removal  of  these  people  to  new 
settlements  which  demands  my  consideration, 
but  the  granting  to  them  speedy  protection  from 
all  superfluous  severities  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  opinions  in  the  aflfairs  of  salvation  and 
conscience,  matters  in  which  force  and  oppres- 
sion ought  never  to  have  any  part. 

*'The  removal  and  re-settling  of  them  for 
such  a  cause,  would  bring  upon  them  new 
troubles;  and  they  would  thus  be  punished  on 
account  of  a  mere  report,  without  having  the 
truth  of  the  accusation  inquired  into  and  proved. 
Government  never  acts  thus,  on  any  occasion, 
or  with  any  person  whatever  ;  nor  can  the  Or- 
thodox church,  however  desirous  of  bringing 
back  those  children  who  have  abandoned  her 
communion,  approve  of  persecution  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  which  is  so  contrary  to  the  Spirit  of  her 
Head,  Christ  the  Saviour,  that  He  has  left  to 
his  followers  this  memorable  saying:  'But  if 


ye  had  known  what  that  meaneth,  I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  con- 
demned the  guiltless.'  Matt.  xii.  7. 

"  It  is  only  by  acting  according  to  this  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  true  Christianity,  that  the  desired 
object  is  ever  likely  to  be  attained. 

"  This  colony  I  therefore  commit  to  your  own 
particular  and  immediate  inspection  and  care. 
Not  trusting  to  the  reports  of  any  one,  you  will 
not  fail,  impartially,  to  examine  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  yourself;  learn,  in  par- 
ticular, their  manner  of  life  and  conversation, 
viewing  them  with  the  eye  of  an  impartial  and 
watchful  ruler,  who  seeks  the  prosperity  of  gov- 
ernment in  promoting  the  good  of  the  different 
classes  of  its  subjects  committed  to  his  care.  It 
is  necessary  that  all  should  feel  that  they  live 
under  the  security  and  protection  of  the  laws; 
then  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  love  and 
feel  attachment  to  the  Government,  and  look 
for  justice  consistent  with  the  laws,  which  are 
so  beneficent  to  them.  Should  you  even  dis- 
cover that  there  are  amongst  the  colonists 
those  who  conceal  deserters — or  they  try  to  se- 
duce others  from  the  National  Church  into 
their  own  way  of  thinking  about  religion — then 
turn  the  force  of  the  law  against  such  acts 
only  as  are  contrary  to  it,  and  thereby  put  a 
stop  to  the  evil.  But,  even  then,  it  must  not 
be  allowed  that  for  the  sake  of  one,  or  even  sev- 
eral offenders  convicted  of  these  crimes,  that  the 
whole  society  of  the  settlers,  who  have  had  no 
part  io  them,  should  be  involved  or  sufiered 
persecution. 

"  On  occasions  of  this  kind,  when  reports 
and  accusations  are  sent  in,  an  attentive  in- 
quiry is  necessary  to  ascertain  by  whom  such 
accusations  are  made,  and  what  may  be  their 
probable  motive  for  making  them.  Thus  the 
two  Duchobortzi  mentioned  in  your  reports, 
who,  after  their  return  to  the  Orthodox  church, 
accused  this  society  of  various  crimes,  and  gave 
i 


nformation  respecdog  the  wicked  lives  which 
its  members  led,  may  have  done  all  this  out  of 
anger  or  revenge  ;  for  it  may  very  easily  have 
happened,  that  they  themselves  were  excluded 
from  the  Society  because  of  their  bad  conduct, 
or  left  it  on  account  of  some  quarrel  or  enmity. 
The  mere  accusation  of  such  persons  hardly  de- 
serves attention  at  all.  and  ought  never  to  serve 
as  the  foundation  of  an  immediate  and  severe 
censure,  apprehension,  imprisonment,  and  per- 
secution of  people  not  yet  convicted  of  any  evil 
intentions  or  actions. 

"  Even  the  very  examination  into  a  suspected 
offence  oui^ht  to  be  con-iucted  in  such  a  way 
that  the  innocent  may  on  no  occasion  suffer  in 
consequence  of  it.  You  will  therefore  not  fail 
to  conform  punctually  to  these  my  sentiments 
here  expressed ;  and  from  following  this  comse 
I  anticipate  every  possible  success, 
,      "  In  the   mean  time  you  will  report  to  me 
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fully  concerning  the  measures  you  adopt,  and 
the  discoveries  you  make,  after  taking  this 
colony  under  your  own  immediate  protection. 

"  Alexander. 

"  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  9,  1816." 

I  shall  here  insert  a  document  which  will 
furnish  a  clearer  view  of  their  principles,  and 
also  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
used  to  be  treated  by  their  spiritual  judges.  It 
was  transmitted  to  the  Governor- General  of 
Harkofl",  by  Gabriel,  metropolitan  of  Novogrod 
and  St.  Petersburg,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing letter,  dated  May  12,  1792: — 

"  Sir, — Michael  Stchiretf,  Anikie  and  Timothy 
Suhareiff,  sent  by  your  excellency  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Harkoff,  have  been  admonished  by 
Innokentie,  rector  of  the  Nevskoy  Seminary 
and  Archimandrite.  The  conversation  which 
took  place  between  them  I  forward  to  you, 
along  with  this  letter. 

"■  I  knew  this  sect  as  early  as  1768.  I  then 
admonished  them,  and  succeeded  in  turning 
several  to  the  Church ;  but  on  their  returning 
home,  they  again  fell  into  their  former  errors. 
Since  I  became  Archbishop  of  St.  Petersburg, 
I  have  also  spoken  to  some  of  the  Don  Kozacks; 
but  they  remain  obstinate.  Their  obstinacy  is 
founded  on  enthusiasm  :  all  the  demonstration 
which  is  presented  to  them  they  despise,  saying, 
that  '  God  is  present  in  their  souls,  and  He  in- 
structs them;  how  then  shall  they  barken  to  a 
man  ?'  They  have  such  exalted  ideas  of  their 
own  holine.-s,  that  they  respect  that  man  only 
in  whom  they  see  the  image  of  God  j  that  is 
perfect  holiness.  They  say  that  every  one  of 
them  may  be  a  prophet  or  an  apostle,  and 
therefore  they  are  zealous  propagators  of  their 
own  sect.  They  make  the  sacraments  consist 
only  in  a  spiritual  reception  of  them,  and  there- 
fore reject  infant  baptism.  The  opinions  held 
by  them  not  only  establish  equality,  but  also 
exclude  the  distinction  of  ruler  and  subject; 
such  opinions  are  therefore  the  more  dangerous, 
because  they  may  become  attractive  to  the 
peasantry.  The  truth  of  this  Germany  has  ex- 
perienced. Their  origin  ia  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  Anabaptists  or  Quakers.  I  know 
the  course  of  their  opinions ;  and  we  can  have 
no  hope  that  they  will  desist  from  spreading 
abroad  this  evil. 

"  These  are  my  thoughts,  which  I  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  your  ex- 
cellency. 

"  With  sincere  respect,  I  am,  &c., 

"Gabriel, 

"  Metropolitan  of  Novogrod  and  St.  Petersburg, 
May  12,  1792." 

(To  be  continued.) 
1   *■>  I 

"  The>/  shall  know  3Je."—To  know  God  in- 
deed, is  to  have  such  a  knowledge  of  His  glo- 
riou8_  goodness  as  shall  fill  us  with  holy  delight 
in  Him,  intense  desire  after  communion  with 


Him,  and  enjoyment  of  His  favor.  Farther,  it 
is  so  to  behold  His  glory,  as  to  be  ourselves 
transformed  into  the  same  image  of  holiness 
and  goodness  :  to  be  ourselves  "  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature." — Goode. 

FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  1,  1866. 

Reading  Meetings  and  Conferences. — 
We  cannot  regard  with  indifference  the  increas- 
ing earnestness  for  the  prosperity  of  our  So- 
ciety, manifested  in  many  places,  by  movements 
designed  to  stimulate  and  awaken  religious 
feeling  in  the  young.  The  various  reading  cir- 
cles and  meetings  which  have  been  established, 
are  doubtless  the  result  of  a  want  that  has  long 
existed  among  us.  The  fact,  that  the  young 
and  the  middle  aged,  who  have  many  of  them 
held  the  faith  traditionally  from  their  ancestors, 
are  induced  to  inquire  for  themselves  concern- 
ing this  matter,  is  evidence  of  spiritual  life, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  interest 
should  be  sympathized  with,  and  responded  to 
by  their  older  friends. 

The  remarks  of  the  late  Thomas  Pumphrey, 
at  a  conference  of  Friends  in  England  to  con- 
sider similar  '•  means  of  religious  edification," 
published  several  months  since  in  the  London 
Friend,  are  so  pertinent  to  the  subject,  we 
offer  them  to  our  readers.  "It  is  quite  probable," 
he  said,  ''  that  in  the  fervor  of  youthful  earnest- 
ness, zeal  might  not  always  be  sufficiently 
tempered  with  wisdom  ;  but  he  would  rather 
see  a  little  excess  in  that  direction,  than  the 
prevalence  of  that  state  of  spiritual  torpor  and 
stagnation,  which  was  not  far  removed  from 
spiritual  death. 

The  remedy  for  that  which  might  otherwise 
run  into  excess  or  unadvised  action,  was  not  for 
our  elder  friends  to  stand  aloof,  and  merely  to 
lament  over  unhallowed  activity  or  misdirected 
zeal,  or  for  them  to  seek  to  put  it  down  by  a 
word  of  authority ;  but  for  them  to  unite  with 
their  younger  friends  in  their  meetings  and 
classes,  seeking  to  infuse,  by  a  kindly  genial  in- 
fluence, their  own  maturer  wisdom,  and  to 
help  by  their  enlarged  experience.  From  bis 
intercourse  with  his  younger  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, he  was  prepared  to  testify  to  the  loving 
spirit  in  which  the  suggestions  and  cautions  ot 
their  elders  were  received ;    and  he  felt  sure 
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that  such  an  intercourse  as  he  recommended, 
would  be  useful  alike  to  old  and  young."  ' 


The  publication  oflSce  of  "Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer" has  been  removed  from  No.  131,  to 
No.  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  nearly  opposite,  a  few 
doors    below    Race.     Open    from  8  o'clock  in 

the  morning,  until  5  in  the  afternoon. 
«  <»>  ■ 

Died,  on  the  3d  of  Tbird  month,  1866,  in  Illinois, 
Weeden  Fowler,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

,  suddenly,  on  the  19th  of  Third  month,  1866, 

at  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Mary  L,  Taylor, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  the  late  Phebe  Taylor,  in 
the  44th  year  of  her  age. 

Her  many  engaging  and  noble  qualities  attached 
her  closely  to  her  bereaved  father  and  a  large  family 
of  brothers  and  sisters.  Her  strong  sympathetic 
and  self-sacrificing  nature  won  her  many  warm  and 
true  friends.  Gifced  with  a  fine  mind,  she  was  both 
lovely  and  interes'ing.  We,  who  feel  sensibly  the 
great  loss  we  have  sustained,  have  the  assurance  her 
spirit  now  enjoys  in  her  Father's  house  the  full  fru- 
ition of  happiness  that  awaits  the  pure  in  heart. 

,  of  consumption,  on  the  10th  of  Twelfth  rao., 

1865,  Elizabeth  A.  wife  of  Thomas  William^,  in  the 
36th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  daughter  of  Lukens  and  Margaret 
Gomly,  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

,  on  26th  of  Third  month  in  Philadelphia,  at 

her  nephew's,  George  S.  Truman,  Esther  Knight,  ia 
her  78th  year  ;  a  member  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting  and  Bristol  Particular  Meeting,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Her  deportment  was  that  of  a  Christian  ; 
meek,  childlike  and  unselfish. 

,  on  the  27th  of  Third  month,  1866,  Mary  B., 

daughter  of  John  W.  and  Anna  B.  Paxson,  in  her 
13th  year  ;  belonging  to  Green  street  iionthly  Meet- 
ing. 

,  on  the  31st  of  Third  month,  1866,  Hetty  W. 

wife  of  W.  R.  Chapman,  and  daughter  of  Rachel  and 
the  late  Amos  Wheaton. 

Thus  after  four  days  severe  illness  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  midst  of  loving  friends  one  who 
endeavored  to  act  out  "  pure  religion  and  undefiled," 
which  the  apostle  says  consists  in  visiting  the 
widows  and  the  fatherless  in  their  afflictions  and 
keeping  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world,  and 
doubtless  she  has  received  the  welcome  of  "  well 
done  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord." 


The  closing  meeting   of  this   season   of  Friends' 
Fuel  Association  for  the   Poor   will   be    held    this 
Seventh-day  evening,  4th  mo.  7th,  at  8  o'clock. 
Jos.  M.  TJrdman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


William  Cobbett  used  to  say — That  no  con- 
versation not  fit  for  the  ears  of  a  virtuous  young 
woman  was  worth  hearing,  and  used  to  set  his 
face  against  all  association  that  separated  men, 
especially  young  men,  from  their  families  and 
members  of  the  other  sex.  In  this  there  is  a 
sound  philosophy.  The  influence  of  religion  in 
checking  evil  conversation,  cultivating  refined 
habits  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
in  the  conversation  and  deportment  of  a  body 
of  young  men,  is  above  every  thing  else. 


For  Frifends'  Intelligencer. 
friends'  social  LYCEUM. 

The  lecture  on  the  27th  of  Third  month, 
was  by  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  on  Education.  The 
universal  interest  and  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject was  first  spoken  of  and  the  meaning  of  the 
term  defined.  To  educate  is  from  e,  "  out," 
and  (hicre,  "  to  lead,"  means,  in  its  widest  sense, 
to  lead  out  the  mental  powers,  to  enlighten  the 
understanding  and  to  develop  the  character. 
Viewed  with  reference  to  all  the  powers  of 
roan,  it  seems  the  great  object  of  the  Creator 
in  placing  him  upon  the  earth  that  he  should 
be  educated. 

Man,  especially,  of  all  animals,  needs  this  ; 
his  long  period  of  helplessness  after  birth  is  an 
eflScient  means  of  education  to  the  parent  as 
well  as  the  to  child,  while  it  tends  to  develop 
those  domestic  afi'ections  which  are  so  prominent 
in  the  human  species.  The  religious  sentiment 
was  adverted  to  as  the  most  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  humanity.  No  other  animal  but 
man  looks  up  toward  a  Supreme  being,  and  no 
race  of  men  has  ever  been  discovered  which  is 
destitute  of  the  sentiment  of  reverence. 

The  characteristics  of  Greece,  Rome,  China 
and  India,  growing  out  of  the  predominance  in 
each  of  a  distinctive  idea  of  education,  were  ad- 
verted to.  In  Greece,  the  beautiful — in  Rome, 
the  heroic— in  China,  utility — in  India,  ideality, 
have  been  the  controlling  ideas.  _  Christianity 
is  the  only  system  of  religion  which  has  ever 
taught  all  the  virtues  tn  their  fitting  relations 
and  proportions.  The  power  of  willing  and 
choosing  for  himself  is  what  makes  man  godlike ; 
without  it  there  could  be  no  virtue  and  no 
sin.  It  was  a  fine  saying  of  an  eminent  Ger- 
man writer,  that,  "  as  the  strength  of  the  light, 
so  is  the  strength  of  the  shadow."  Moral  in- 
firmity and  sin  are  but  the  gigantic  shadow  cast 
by  the  divine  and  immortal  nature  of  man. 

It  is  not  what  a  man  professes  or  attempts  to 
teach  to  others,  but  what  he  actualh/  is,  that 
constitutes  his  real  influence;  the  false  man 
necessarily  teaches  a  falsehood,  however  he  may 
profess  a  respect  for  the  truth.  The  worldly  or 
covetous  man  inculcates  as  far  as  his  influence 
goes,  worldliness  or  covetousness,  whatever  pro- 
fession he  may  make  before  the  world. 

In  adverting  to  the  value  of  education  in  its 
relations  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Dr.  Thomas  spoke  in  warm  commenda- 
tion of  the  eff"ort  to  establish  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege. Though  not  himself  identified  with  the 
Society,  he  recognized  the  value  of  persevering 
and  self  sacrificing  efforts  to  promote  any  views 
which  we  fully  adopt  and  approve.  Such 
movements,  beside  their  more  direct  and  obvi- 
ous results,  are  useful,  as  teaching  individuals 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  the  great  and 
indispensible  lesson  of  liberality. 

What  education  is  most  useful  ?     This  ques- 
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tion  was  discussed  with  much  zeal  and  ability, 
'  and  led  to  the  recommendation  of  all  such  mental 
culture  as  develops  and  strengthens  the  mind. 
The  object  should  not  be  to  fit  the  young  for 
the  particular  line  of  pursuit  which  will  chiefly 
occupy  their  time,  so  much  as  to  fit  them  for 
other  and  varied  mental  exercises  calculated  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  business  life,  and  to  em- 
bellish and  improve  the  hours  of  leisure. 

Female  education  should  not  be  less  in  ex- 
tent and  variety  than  that  of  men,  though  the 
tastes  and  capacities  of  pupils  may  be  measur- 
ably consulted  in  giving  direction  to  their 
studies.  So  great  is  the  importance  of  habits 
acquired  while  young,  that  the  primary  school 
is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important,  and  re- 
quires the  highest  capacities  in  the  teacher. 
Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  give  the  con- 
cluding ideas  of  this  excellent  lecture.  Dr. 
Thomas  maintains  that  any  teacher  who  follows 
the  pursuit  for  merely  mercenary  motives  is  un- 
worthy of  it ;  in  this  respect  teaching  is  like 
preaching.  No  teacher  is  worthy  of  the  charge 
of  the  young  who  has  not  learned  to  control  his 
own  spirit,  and  to  set  a  good  example  in  all  the 
great  moral  attributes^  and  especially  in  that 
strict  justice,  any  departure  from  which  is  so 
easily  and  instantly  recognized  by  the  keen  and 
observing  mind  of  the  young. 
.— <•►— .^ 

Review  of  ^'^ A  Declaration,"  &c.,  'published  hy 
order  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friends  (  so  called)  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1828.     By  Wm.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

(Continued  from  page  60.) 

Article  XXXVIII.  The  Declaration  quotes 
as  follows :  "  Did  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour, 
ever  have  any  material  blood  ?  Not  a  drop  of 
it,  niy  friends, — not  a  drop  of  it.  That  blood 
which  cleanseth  from  all  sin  was  the  life  of  the 
soul  of  Jesus."— i>ecZ.,  p.  25.  Quaker,  vol.  1, 
p.  41. 

George  Fox,  in  his  Doetrinals,  pp.  644-5, 
says,  "  So  the  blood  of  the  Old  Covenant  vi as 
the  life  of  the  beasts  and  other  creatures  ;  and 
the  blood  of  the  New  Covenant  is  the  life  of 
Christ  Jesus,  who  saith,  '  Except  ye  eat  my 
flesh,  and  drink  my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you:  So  it  is  by  the  life,  the  blood  of  this 
spotless  lamb,  that  all  his  people  are  sanctified 
and  redeemed  to  God,  and  sprinkled  and  washed, 
their  hearts,  consciences,  tabernacles,  vessels,  and 
altar  in  the  tabernacle;  and  the  fat,  or  grossness 
consumed  by  his  fire  on  the  altar  :  by  which 
they  come  to  be  a  royal  priesthood,  ofi'ering  up 
spiritual  sacrifices  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
So  the  blood  of  the  new  and  everlasting  Coven- 
ant is  the  life  of  Christ,  which  all  the  believers 
in  the  Light  are  to  walk  in,  and  to  be  cleansed 
by  it,  giving  all  honor  and  glory  to  God  and 
the  Lamb,  who  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  bv 
bis  blood."  ^ 


"And  therefore  hath  He,  out  of  his  infinite 
love,  and  tender  mercies  to  the  sons  of  men, 
prepared  a  way  to  draw  nigh  unto  them,  even 
while  they  are  in  their  sins  ;  which  he  doth 
not,  but  through  Jesus  Christ  the  mediator  of 
the  new  Covenant,  whom  he  hath  freely  given 
to  be  a  LIGHT  unto  the  dark  world,  and  that  he 
should  enlighten  every  one  that  cometh  into 
the  world  :  (John  i.  9.)  Of  which  number 
thou  [reader]  art  one,  whosoever  thou  art,  and 
art  enlightened  by  Christ,  though  thou  be  yet 
darkness  in  thyself,  as  the  Ephesians  once  were : 
yet  the  light  shineth  in  thy  darkness,  or  else 
there  would  uot  be  two  contrary  natures  and 
seeds  found  working  in  thee,  as  there  are.  And 
this  light  wherewith  thou  art  enlightened,  is  the 
LIFE  of  Jesus;  (John  i.  4,)  which  he  hath 
given  a  ransom  for  man." — Stephen  Crisp's 
Tforfe,  p.    125. 

On  the  same  subject,  George  Whitehead,  in 
the  Christian  Quaker,  says,  "  Was  not  the  ob- 
ject and  foundation  of  faith  in  being  through 
all  ages  ?  Did  not  the  prophets  believe,  and 
follow  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  them  ?  (1  Peter  i.) 
From  whence  then  was  the  efficacy  of  salvation 
derived  ?  Was  it  from  Spirit,  or  from  flesh  T 
Surely  it  is  the  Spirit  that  quickens  :  if  so,  the 
efficacy  was  spiritual,  not  natural,  or  that  which 
could  not  be  lost.  But  whereas  so  much  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  blood  shedding,  and  so  much 
virtue  and  efficacy  seems  to  be  derived  from  it, 
I  ask,  Is  it  not  a  spiritual,  supernatural,  virtue, 
power  and  efficacy  ;  that  cleanseth,  saveth,  and 
justifieth.  If  it  be,  how  then  does  it  proceed 
from  the  shedding  of  blood  outwardly  ?  (which 
shedding  by  the  soldier's  spear,  was  a  wicked 
man's  act.)  Or  from  the  essence  of  the  blood, 
if  it  perished  and  be  not  in  being,  as  is  con- 
fessed ?  And  is  it  good  doctrine  to  say,  that 
the  blood,  of  life,  which  sanctifies  and  justifies 
true  believers  in  all  ages,  is  not  in  being  ?  When 
sanctifieation,  purging  the  conscience,  &c.,  is  a 
real  work,  can  it  be  done  by  a  thing  that  is 
not?  And  yet  we  know  that  Christ,  the  one 
offering,  the  living  sacrifice,  and  the  blood  of 
the  Covenant,  which  cleanseth  them  that  walk 
in  the  Light  (1  John  i.  7,)  is  still  in  being, 

AND  WAS  THROUGHOUT  ALL  AGES." —  Christian 
Quaker,  pp.  45,  46. 

"With  what  doth  this  Redeemer  ['the  Eternal 
Word,']  redeem  ?  Answer.  '  With  his  own 
life,  loith  his  own  blood,  with  his  own  ex- 
ternal virtue  and  purity.  He  descendeth  into 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth, — becomes  flesh 
there, — sows  his  own  seed  in  the  prepared  earth, 
— begets  of  his  flesh  and  of  his  bone,  in  his 
own  likeness, — and  uourisheth  up  his  birthwith 
his  flesh  and  blood,  unto  life  everlasting. 

"  What  is  this  life,  or  how  doth  it  first  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  darkness?  Ans.  It  is  the 
Light  op  men.  It  is  that  which  gave  light  to 
Adam  at  first, — again  to  him  after  the  fall,  and 
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to  all  mea  since  the  fall.  It  enlightens  in 
nature;  it  enlightened  under  the  law.  It  did 
enlighten  under  the  Gospel  before  the  apostacy; 
and  again  since  the  apostacy." — Isaac  Penning- 
ton, vol.  2,  p.  281. 

"  But  in  this  notion  of  satisfaction,  he  [an 
opposer]  appears  very  short  and  shallow ;  though 
it  be  not  a  Scripture  phrase,  as  T.  Danson 
grants ;  and  though  it  depend  but  upon  '  some 
notions  of  law/  as  Doctor  Owen  saith, — That 
all  men's  debts  should  be  so  strictly  paid,  or 
such  a  severe  satisfaction  made,  to  vindicate 
justice,  by  Christ  in  their  stead,  which  God 
never  imposed  on  the  Son  of  his  love,  and  that 
for  sins  past,  present,  and  to  come,  (as  some 
say,)  is  inconsistent." — George  Whitehead  in 
Christian    Quaker,  p.  322. 

The  same  writer  says,  ''•  The  Quakers  see  no 
need  of  directing  men  to  the  t^pe  for  the  anti- 
type, viz.,  neither  to  the  outward  temple,  nor 
yet  to  Jerusalem, — to  Jesus  Christ,  or  to  his 
BLOOD  ;  knowing  that  neither  the  righteousness 
of  faith,  nor  the  word  of  it,  doth  so  direct. 
(Rom.  X.)  And  is  it  the  Baptist's  doctrine  to 
direct  men  to  the  material  temple  and  Jerusa- 
lem,— the  type  for  the  antitype  ?  What  nort- 
sense  and  darkness  is  this  !  And  where  do  the 
Scriptures  say,  the  blood  was  there  shed  for 
justification ;  and  then  men  must  be  directed 
to  Jerusalem  to  it  ?  (whereas  that  blood  shed, 
is  not  in  being  )  But  the  true  apostle  directed 
them  to  the  Light,  for  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  cleanse  them  from  all  sin." — George 
Whitehead' s  Life  and  Light  of  Christ  within,  p. 
34. 

"  For  he  that  delighteth  not  in  sacrifice  and 
burnt-offerings,  neither  could  he  delight  in 
hyssop,  or  water,  or  blood,  outward  or  na.tural, 
but  in  that  which  melteth  the  heart,  and  puri- 
fieth  the  conscience  from  that  which  is  dead 
and  unclean,  in  that  is  God's  delight ;  and  in 
that  which  is  melted  and  broken,  and  purified 
by  it." — 1.  Pennington,  vol.  4,  p.   1.30. 

"  My  first  testimony,"  says  William  Penn, 
"is  out  of  that  great  English  author  and 
worthy  man,  Bishop  Jewell,  who,  speaking  of 
what  Christ  was  to  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness, 
says  thus  :  '  Christ  bad  not  yet  taken  upon  him 
a  natural  body,  yet  they  did  eat  his  body.  He 
had  not  yet  shed  his  blood,  yet  they  drank  his 
blood.'  St.  Paul  saith,  'AH  did  eat  the  same 
spiritual  meat ;'  that  is,  the  body  of  Cbrist  : 
'  all  did  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;'  that 
is,  the  blood  of  Christ;  and  that  as  verily  and 
truly  as  we  do  now.  And  whosoever  then  did 
so  eat,  lived  forever." — Bishop  Jewell's  ser- 
mon. 

"■  I  think,"  says  William  Penn,  "  a  pregnant 
and  apt  testimony  to  Christ  being  the  Christ 
of  God,  before  his  coming  in  the  flesh." 

Article  XXXIX.  "And  there  is  nothing 
but  a  surrender  of  our  own  will,  that  can  make 


atonement  for   our  sins." — Quaker,  vol.  1,  p. 
196. 

"Nothing  can  atone  for  sin,  but  that  which 
induced  us  to  sin." — Vol.  2,  p.  271. 

"And  what  are  we  to  do  ?  We  are  to  give 
up  this  life  [our  will]  to  suffer,  and  die  upon 
the  cross  ;  for  this  is  the  atonements  for  all  our 
sins."— Ibid,  p.  272. 

This  article  is  composed  of  detached  sen- 
tences, taken  from  the  sermons ;  and  in  order 
that  the  subject  may  be  fairly  represented,  we 
will  supply  the  context  for  explanation ;  the 
extracts  being  included  in  brackets. 

"We  must  die  to  self,  and  all  ifs  operations. 
It  is  the  death  that  is  pointed  out  by  the  death 
of  Jesus  :  that  was  outward,  but  we  must  die 
this  inward  death  in  our  souls.  And  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  will  cause  a  resurrection  by  the 
grace  and  power  of  God.  For  He  that  raised  up 
Jesus  from  the  dead  outwardly,  will  cause  us  to 
be  raised  up  into  newness  of  life;  for  they  that 
are  baptized  into  Christ,  are  baptized  into  his 
death.  And  all  those  that  are  willing  to  be  bap- 
tized into  his  deith,  it  must  be  by  obedience  to 
the  grace  of  God, — by  obedience  to  its  teaching 
as  to  what  we  are  togiveupand  surrender.  And 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  the  life  of  man  that  is  to  be 
delivered  up,  as  the  natural  life  of  Jesus  was. 
And  that  answered  a  peculiar  purpose  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  as  it  put  an  end  to  their  testi- 
monies, their  law  and  covenant, — that  they 
might  enter  into  a  better  covenant,  wherein  the 
sacrifice  was  to  be  the  life  of  the  creature  [/br 
nothing  can  atone  for  siti,  but  that  which  induced 
us  to  sin.']  Here  we  must  die  to  all  the  sins 
which  we  have  committed,  in  our  own  wills." 

"Jesus  Christ  did  not  come  to  do  his  own 
will ;  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him.  Every 
thing  that  we  do  in  our  own  will,  will  never  do 
at  all;  it  is  transgression.  For,  by  indulging 
this  will,  we  continually  oppose  God,  and  re- 
ject his  counsel;  we  take  the  seat  of  God  in 
the  heart,  and  exalt  ourselves  above  all  that  is 
called  God,  or  that  is  worshiped.  \^And  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  We  are  to  give  up  this  life  to 
suffer  and  die  upon  the  cross :  for  this  is  the 
atonement  for  all  our  sins.']  So  far  as  we  give 
up  the  life  that  causes  us  to  sin,  so  far  He  is 
reconciled  to  us,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prodi- 
gal." 

This  great  Gospel  doctrine  was  preached  by 
Christ  in  that  "  prepared  body,"  as  recorded  by 
all  the  evangelists.  "  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his 
disciples,  '  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  me.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life, 
shall  lose  it ;  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life 
for  my  sake,  shall  find  it.' "—Matt.  ch.  xvi. 
24,  25. 

"  Ye  must  come  to  the  Word  of  faith,  to 
which  Paul  directs,  (Rom.  x.  6,)  by  the  hear- 
ing whereof  is  the  justification,  and  not  by  a 
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bare  believing  that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  :  for 
it  is  the  virtue  of  the  hlood  lohich  saves  ;  which 
virtue  is  in  the  living  Word,  and  is  felt  and 
received  \n  hearing^  believing,  and  obeying  that 

Word ;  thereby  bringing  into  unity  and  confor- 
mity with  him,  both  in  his  death,  and  in  his 
resurrection  and  life.  [That  is,  to  '  give  up  this 
life  to  suffer  and  die  upon  the  cross,'  or  sur- 
rendering '  our  will.'']  This  is  the  only  way 
TO  LIFE ;  be  not  deceived  :  there  is  not,  nor 
EVER  WAS,  any  OTHER." — haac  Pennington, 
vol.  2,  p.  58 ;  also  parallel  passages  from  George 
Foxs  Doctrinah,  p.   646,  775,   and    Christian 

Quaker,  p.  205. 

(To  be  continued.) 


KNOCKING,  EVER  KNOCKING. 

BY    HARKIET    BEECHER  STOWE. 

Suggested  b)/  Hunt's  Picture  of  the  'Light  of  the  World.' 
"  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock. 

Knocking,  knocking,  ever  knocking? 

Who  is  there? 
'Tis  a  pilgrim  strange  and  kingly, 

Never  such  was  seen  before — 
Ah,  sweet  soul,  for  such  a  wonder, 

Undo  the  door.  ' 

No — that  door  is  hard  to  open  ; 
Hinges  rusty,  lat;  h  is  broken  ; 

Bid  Him  go. 
Wherefore  with  that  knocking  dreary 

Scare  the  sleep  from  one  so  weary 

Say  Him — no. 

Knocking,  knocking,  ever  knockinc^  ? 

What!      Still  there? 
O,  sweet  soul,  but  once  behold  him, 
With  the  glory-crowned  hair  ; 
And  those  eyes,  so  strange  and  tender. 

Waiting  there  ; 
Open  !  Open  I  Once  behold  Him, 

Him,  so  fair. 

Ah,  that  door?    Why  wilt  Thou  vex  me. 

Coming  ever  to  perplex  me  ? 

For  the  key  is  stiffly  rusty. 

And  the  bolt  is  clogged  and  dusty  ; 

Mauy-fingered  ivy  vine 

Seals  it  fast  with  twist  and  twine  ; 

Weeds  of  years  and  years  before. 

Choke  the  passage  of  that  door. 

Knocking!  Knocking!  What?  Still  knocking  ? 

He  still  there  ? 
What's  the  hour?     The  night  is  waning— 
In  my  heart  a  drear  complaining. 

And  a  chilly  sad  unrest! 
Ah,  this  knocking  !     It  disturbs  me. 
Scares  my  sleep  with  dreams  unblest ! 

Give  me  rest. 

Rest — ah,  rest ! 

Rest,  dear  soul.  He  longs  to  give  thee  ; 
Thou  hast  only  dreamed  of  pleasure. 
Dreamed  of  gifts  and  golden  treasure. 
Dreamed  of  jewels  in  thy  keeping. 
Waked  to  weariness  of  weeping — 
Open  to  thy  soul's  one  Lover, 
And  thy  night  of  dreams  is  over — 
The  true  gifts  fie  brings  have  seeming 
More  than  all  thy  faded  dreamin<^  I 


Did  she  open?     Doth  she?     Will  she  ? 
So,  as  wondering  we  behold, 
Grows  a  picture  to  a  sign 
Pressed  upon  your  soul  and  mine  ; 
For  in  every  breath  that  liveth 
Is  that  strange  mysterious  door; 
The  forsaken  and  betangled, 
Ivy-gnarled  and  weed-bejangled, 
Dusty,  rusty  and  forgotten — 
There  the  pierced  hand  still  knocketh, 
And  with  ever  patient  watching, 
With  the  sad  eyes  true  and  tender. 
With  the  glory-crowned  hair — 
Still  a  God  is  waiting  there. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FAMILIAR   INSECTS. 


BY   I.    HICKS. 
(Concluded  from  page  55.) 

The  crickets  are  also  singing  insects,  and  as 
they  are  very  common,  we  will  give  them  a 
little  notice.  The  "  cricket  on  the  hearth"  is 
more  poetical  than  useful,  as  we  find  them. 
Though  they  chirp  away  through  the  livelong 
night,  we  have  recollections  of  carpets  gnawed 
and  woolen  garments  rendered  useless  by  these 
insects. 

Our  common  crickets  are  classed  as  house, 
field  and  tree  crickets.  The  field  crickets 
destroy  large  quantities  of  grain,  grass  and 
leaves  of  plants,  and  they  do  not  refuse  a  bite 
of  fruit.  They  are  said  to  be  very  quarrelsome, 
and  to  have  frequent  battles;  and  as  the  house 
cricket  is  the  smallest,  it  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended to  bring  in  a  few  field  crickets,  to  clear 
the  house  of  these  unwelcome  visitors.  The 
field  crickets  make  holes,  into  which  they  carry 
their  provision,  by  boring  with  their  long 
piercers  into  the  ground,  and  they  mostly  back 
down  into  their  holes  on  the  approach  of  man. 
They  deposit  numerous  eggs  in  the  autumn, 
which  are  hatched  out  the  succeeding  summer, 
the  old  insects  mostly  djing  before  winter.  We 
like  to  see  the  pigs  rooting  over  the  stones, 
turning  up  the  sods  and  sticks,  searching  for 
crickets,  and  to  watch  them  smack  their  mouths 
with  satisfaction  over  the  dainty  morsel.  Poultry 
are  very  fond  of  them,  and  the  skunk  makes  a 
fine  supper,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  where  they 
are  abundant.  Tree  crickets  are  pretty,  deli- 
cate things,  and  quite  innocent  in  their  looks, 
and  they  are  great  musicians.  This  shrill 
sound  is  produced  by  rubbing  one  wing  cover 
against  the  other.  Should  one  of  these  little 
fellows  obtain  entrance  to  our  chamber,  we  had 
better  eject  him  at  once,  for  to  the  nervous 
person  sleep  is  out  of  the  question.  The  wing 
covers  of  the  male,  who  is  the  singer,  are  nearly 
white,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body  yellow- 
ish. The  female  is  pale  green,  mixed  with 
darker  colors  on  the  body  and  legs. 

The  tiger  beetles  interested  us  very  much 
last  season.  They  deserve  their  name,  for  they 
are  very  tigers  among  insects,  feeding  on  cater- 
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pillars,  flies  and  bugs.  Oq  a  warm  summer  day 
they  will  often  be  seen  springing  up  before  ua, 
generally  by  the  path  or  road,  aud  flying  ten  or 
twenty  feet  and  alighting  again,  and  then  re- 
peating their  flight.  Their  long  cylindrical 
bodies  are  ornamented  with  splendid  colors,  re- 
flecting on  the  sunshine  green,  olive  and  grey, 
and,  when  caught,  which  is  not  easily  done, 
except  when  chilled,  they  are  found  to  be  of  a 
brilliant  green  color.  They  are  armed  with 
long  and  very  strong  jaws,  to  hold  their  prey; 
and,  from  the  great  amount  of  noxious  insects 
they  destroy,  they  should  be  known  and  re- 
spected. There  are  many  other  beetles  that 
destroy  insects  that  are  injurious,  with  which 
we  should  be  acquainted,  as  through  them  we 
are  informed  of  one  of  the  methods  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe  adopts  to  regulate  life  and  pro- 
duction on  our  earth. 

We  perceive  how  wonderfully  the  Creator 
has  built  and  formed  with  delicate  nicety  the 
structure  of  even  the  smallest  insect;  how  he 
has  provided  it  with  senses  and  faculties  for  the 
end  of  its  creation,  and  made  it  an  essential 
part  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  only  true  enjoy- 
ment is  found  in  a  life  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  Divine  Master  in  whatever  condition  that 
life  may  be  placed.  But  the  lover  of  nature  finds 
an  added  enjoyment,  for  in  the  plans,  wisdom 
and  beauty  of  creation  he  perceives  that  thou- 
sands of  these  glorious  phenomena  of  life  stand 
before  him  as  monuments  of  Omnipresent  good- 
ness and  love,  and  that  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  holy  influences  and  monitions  minister 
unto  him. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PETROLEUM  LAMP   EXPLOSIONS. 

These  explosions,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
are  becoming  so  frequent  as  to  give  just  cause 
for  anxiety,  especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  in  cities  among  that  class  who  cannot  com- 
mand the  conveniences  of  gas  lights.  When 
petroleum  was  first  introduced  for  illuminating 
purposes,  it  was  supposed  we  had  found  an  ar- 
ticle reliably  safe ;  but  experience  has  proved 
that  it  is  liable  to  most  dangerous  accidents. 
Within  a  short  time,  the  New  York  papers  have 
reported  two  lamp  explosions,  causing  the  death 
of  three  or  four  persons,  and  a  serious  injury  of 
as  many  more  ;  resulting  in  one  instance,  it  is 
said,  from  attempting  to  fill  the  lamp  while 
burning;  in  the  other,  the  cause  not  stated. 

Perhaps  the  article  is  more  inflammable  now 
than  formerly,  and  if  so,  it  is  probably  caused 
by  having  combined  with  it  more  naphtha. 
Naphtha,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  "  Gasolene,"  a 
name  which  represents  both  naphtha  and  ben- 
zine, is  separated  from  petroleum  in  the  process 
of  refining,  and  being  worth  not  more  than  one- 
third  the  value  of  refined  petroleum,  manufac- 


turers or  refiners  find  it  advantageous  to  separate 
as  little  of  it  as  possible;  and  being  undistin- 
guishable  from  petroleum  by  sight,  it  can  be 
mixed  with  the  merchantable  article  to  great 
pecuniary  profit  to  the  vender,  although  to  the 
great  hazard  of  fatal  accidents  to  the  consumer. 
There  is  cause  to  believe  that  some  accidents 
have  occurred  or  been  much  aggravated  by  the 
presence  of  an  undue  proportion  of  gasolene.  Con- 
sumers have  to  depend  not  only  upon  the  care  of 
inspectors,  but  also  upon  the  fairness  of  venders  ; 
for  the  admixture  of  a  few  gallons  of  gasolene, 
worth  twenty  cents  per  gallon,  with  a  barrel  of 
petroleum,  so  greatly  increases  the  profit  of 
sales,  as  to  present  a  strong  temptation  to  adul- 
ate. 

Petroleum  inspectors  use  a  hydrometer,  a 
small  glass  tube,  about  five  inches  long,  pro- 
vided with  a  grade  of  figures  somewhat  like  a 
thermometer,  numbering  from  ten  to  eighty. 
When  this  tube  is  immersed  in  water,  it  will 
settle  to  the  figure  ten  :  place  it  in  petroleum^ 
and  it  will  sink  to  about  fifty  :  when  tried  in 
gasolene  it  will  sink  as  low  as  about  seventy- 
five,  indicating  a  levity,  and  of  course,  an  in- 
flammability, unsafe  for  purposes  of  illumina- 
tion. A  hydrometer,  therefore,  is  a  pretty  ac- 
curate test  of  the  presence  of  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  gasolene,  and  costing  only  one  dollar, 
is  a  neat  and  convenient  test  of  the  weight  of 
other  fluids  compared  with  water. 

Dealers  have  another  instrument,  called  "  The 
Oil  Test,"  used  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
at  what  temperature  a  sample  of  oil  will  burn 
(not  explode)  upon  applying  a  torch  to  the  sur- 
face. This  instrument  is  arranged  by  having  a 
small  metallic  cup,  with  oil  in  it,  placed  over  a 
lamp,  but  sufficiently  disconnected  to  prevent 
communication  between  the  blaze  of  the  lamp 
and  the  oil  which  is  about  to  be  tested.  Con- 
nected with  or  immersed  in  the  oil,  is  the  bulb 
of  an  ordinary  thermometer,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  influenced  by  the  warmth  of  the  oil.  When 
the  oil  does  not  burn  upon  the  surface,  upon  the 
application  of  a  torch,  until  the  thermometer 
indicates  a  temperature  of  110^  Fahrenheit,  it  is 
considered  strictly  merchantable ;  but  either 
law  or  the  custom  of  trade,  it  is  said,  does  not  re- 
ject an  article  if  it  inflames  from  the  surface  at 
a  temperature  as  low  as  92°. 

This  wide  range  indicates  the  presence  of  an 
additional  proportion  of  gasolene,  increasing  as 
the  temperature  descends  from  110'''  to  92°. 
The  question  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
lamp  explosions,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
do  not  frequently  proceed  from,  or  have  their 
consequences  greatly  aggravated  by,  an  undue 
mixture  of  gasolene  with  petroleum,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  above  stated  range,  in  different 
specimens. 

There  are  some  circumstances,  ho^Yever,  con- 
nected with  the  operations  of  the  oil  test,  that 
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are  calculated  to  throw  a  doubt  over  the  theory 
that  ascribes  lamp  explosions  to  the  presence  of 
gas  in  the  lamp.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
explosion  has  ever  ensued  in  experimenting 
with  the  oil  test,  and  yet  as  the  gas  extricated 
by  the  process  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  is  supposed  to  produce  explosions,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  oil  in  the  test 
should  not  also  explode,  especially  as  it  is  ex- 
perimented upon  by  firing  the  gas,  the  very 
thing  which  is  supposed  to  explode  lamps. 

In  investigating  the  causes  of  these  disasters, 
the  evidences  strongly  favor  the  opinion  that  in 
most  instances  the  lamp  does  not  break  or  burst 
in  coLsequence  of  the  gas  or  oil  in  the  lamp 
becoming  ignited;  in  other  words,  that  no  ex- 
plosion takes  place  ;  but  rather,  like  other  glass 
vessels,  they  sometimes  break  from  causes  un- 
explainable  ;  sometimes  by  an  injury  received 
at  the  moment,  or  at  some  previous  unknown  or 
unremembered  period,  but  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury was  not  indicated  until  it  fell  to  pieces  in 
the  hand  of  the  sufferer. 

One  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of 
a  lamp  breaking  some  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  light  had  been  extinguished;  there  was  no 
report  like  an  explosion,  and  the  only  intima- 
tion heard  was  a  sharp  click,  peculiar  to  the 
breaking  of  glass  vessels.  It  was  not  produced 
by  the  ignition  of  gas  in  the  lamp,  or  it  would 
have  been  discovered  the  room  being  dark. 
The  only  change  discovered  was  the  fracture 
of  the  glass  and  the  escape  of  the  oil.  If  the 
lamp  at  that  moment  had  been  burning  in  a 
person's  hand,  it  would  doubtless  have  fallen 
to  pieces,  scattering  the  fluid,  perhaps  in  a 
burning  condition,  over  the  person's  apparel, 
and  not  unlikely,  would  have  added  another  to 
the  already  numerous  instances  of  death  by 
this  valuable  yet  dangerous  element.  Other  \ 
instances  could  be  cited  corroborative  of  the  ' 
sentiment  that  these  disasters  are  not  necessa- 1 
rily  the  result  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  lamp 
explosions. 

If  the  opinion  should  prove  to  be  correct,  that 
what  are  termed  lamp  explosions  do  not  gen- 
erally proceed  from  ignited  gas,  but  from  the 
fracture  of  the  glass  by  other  causes,  then 
the  substitution  of  metallic  for  glass  lamps 
would  greatly  reduce  the  frequency  of  these 
disasters :  and  would  also  preclude  another 
source  of  danger,  arising  from  the  lamp  socket 
becoming  loose  in  the  neck  of  the  lamp  ;  this 
socket  in  glass  lamps  is  secured  generally  by 
cement,  and  not  unfrequently  becomes  so  loose, 
that  a  small  inclination  of  the  lamp  renders 
both  socket  and  burner  liable  to  fall  over,  in 
which  case,  the  wick,  dripping  with  oil,  would  be 
liable  to  inflame  instantaneously. 

But  metallic  lamps  having  the  burner  fixed 
by  a  screw  fastening,  could  be  so  firmly  secured 
as  to  preclude  accideate  of  this   kind,  and  also 


to  a  great  extent  it  is  believed  those  disasters 
produced  from  the  ignition  of  gas  in  the  vessel, 
if  such  instances  do  really  occur. 

And  even  if  the  gas  theory  should  prove  to 
be  correct,  and  the  blaze  of  the  wick  should  ig- 
nite the  gas  in  the  lamp,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  expansive  force  would  burst  a 
metallic  lamp,  for  it  would  expend  its  power, 
and  become  inert  in  a  moment  for  want  of  a 
supply  of  oxygen.  It  would  likely  be  other- 
wise with  glass,  whose  power  of  resistance  is  ex- 
ceedingly feeble. 

The  foregoing  arguments  favor  the  opinion 
that  lamp  disasters  are  liable  to  proceed  from 
other  causes  than  gas  combustion,  and  also,  that, 
whether  these  accidents  arise  from  gas  explo- 
sions, from  a  fracture  of  the  glass  lamp,  or 
from  other  causes,  their  frequency  and  danger 
would  probably  be  much  reduced  by  substituting 
metallic  lamps  for  glass. 

These  remarks  are  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  some  direction  to  public  opinion  in  re- 
lation to  the  subj-ct  treated  upon,  and  also  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
some  preventive,  by  which  these  sad  visitations 
may  be  avoided. 

Those  who  have  never  witnessed  the  sad  ef- 
fects of  such  an  accident  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood, or  among  their  own  kindred,  may. 
perhaps  be  excused  for  not  feeling  deeply  for 
the  sufferers ;  but  having  known,  as  I  have,  an 
interesting  young  married  woman,  the  mother 
of  two  infant  children,  cut  down  in  a  moment, 
in  the  vigor  of  womanhood,  and  from  the  en- 
joyment of  health  and  domestic  felicity,  prostra- 
ted at  once  upon  the  bed  of  death,  my  ten- 
derest  sensibility  has  been  awakened,  and  has 
urged  me  to  make  an  effort  towards  protecting 
others  from  a  similar  calamity. 

The  lines  of  the  English  Quaker  poet,  so  pa- 
thetically describes  the  scene  to  which  allusion 
has  just  been  made,  that  I  am  more  than  willing 
to  have  them  appended. 

"  A  sister, — daughter, — mother, — wife  ! 
At  noon, — life  smiled  before  thee. 
Night, — brought  nature's  mortal  strife 
Day, — death's  conquest  o'er  thee." 

Long  Island,  3d  mo.,  1866.  G.  F. 


Extract  from  Dr.  Livingstone  s  ''  N^arrative  of 
an  Expedition  to  Zambesi  and  its  Tribu- 
taries :  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lahes 
Shirwa  and  Nyassa." 

The  first  twenty  miles  of  the  Kongone  are 
enclosed  in  a  mangrove  jungle;  some  of  the 
trees  are  ornamented  with  orchilla  weed,  which 
appears  never  to  have  been  gathered.  Huge 
ferns,  palm  bushes,  and  occasionally  wild  date 
palms  peer  out  in  the  forest,  which  consists  of 
different  species  of  mangroves;  the  bunches  of 
bright  yellow,  though  scarcely  edible,  fruit 
contrasting    prettily   with   the   graceful   green 
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leaves.  In  some  spots  the  milola,  an  umbrage- 
ous hibiscus,  with  large  yellowish  flowers,  grows 
in  masses  along  the  bank.  Its  bark  is  made 
into  cordage,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  ropes  attached  to  harpoons  for 
killing  the  hippopotamus.  The  pandanus,  or 
screw  palm,  from  which  sugar  bags  are  made 
in  the  Mauritius,  also  appears  :  and  on  coming 
out  of  the  canal  into  the  Zambesi,  many  are  so 
tall  as  in  the  distance  to  remind  us  of  the 
steeples  of  our  native  land,  and  make  us  relish 
the  remark  of  an  old  sailor,  "  That  but  one 
thing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  picture,  and 
that  was  '  a  grogshop  near  the  church.'  " 

We  find  also  a  few  guava  and  lime  trees 
growing  wild,  but  the  natives  claim  the  crops. 
The  dark  woods  resound  with  the  lively  and 
exultant  song  of  the  kinghunter  (^halcyon  sfrio- 
lata,)  as  he  sits  perched  on  high  among  the 
trees.  As  the  steamer  moves  on  through  the 
winding  channel,  a  pretty  little  heron  or  bright 
kingfisher  darts  out  in  alarm  from  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  flies  on  ahead  a  short  distance,  and 
settles  quietly  down,  to  be  again  frightened  ofi^ 
in  a  few  seconds  as  we  approach.  The  magnifi- 
cent fish  hawk  {hah'etus  cocifer)  sits  on  the  top 
of  a  mangrove  tree,  digesting  his  morning  meal 
of  fresh  fish,  and  is  clearly  unwilling  to  stir  un- 
til the  immineace  of  the  danger  compels  him 
at  last  to  spread  his  great  wings  for  flight.  The 
glossy  ibis,  acute  of  ear  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, hears  from  afar  the  unwonted  sound  of 
the  paddles,  and,  springing  from  the  mud 
where  his  family  has  been  quietly  feasting,  is 
off",  screaming  out  his  loud,  harsh  and  defiant 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  long  before  the  danger  is  near. 

The  mangroves  are  now  left  behind,  and  are 
succeeded  by  vast  level  plains  of  rich,  dark 
soil  covered  with  gigantic  grasses,  so  tall  that 
they  tower  over  one's  head,  and  render  hunting 
impossible.  Beginning  in  July,  the  grass  is 
burned  off  every  year  after  it  has  become  dry. 
These  fires  prevent  the  growth  of  any  great 
amount  of  timber,  as  only  a  few  trees  from 
among  the  more  hardy  kinds,  such  as  the  bor- 
assus  palm  and  lignum  vitije,  can  live  through 
the  sea  of  fire,  which  annually  roars  across  the 
plains.  Several  native  huts  now  peep  out  from 
the  bananas  and  cocoa  palms  on  the  right  bank ; 
they  stand  on  piles  a  few  feet  above  the  low 
damp  ground,  and  their  owners  enter  them  by 
means  of  ladders.  The  soil  is  wonderfully  rich, 
and  the  gardens  are  really  excellent.  Rice  is 
cultivated  largely  ;  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
tomatoes,  cabbages,  onions  (shalots)  peas,  a  little 
cotton,  and  sugar-cane  are  also  raised.  It  is 
said  that  English  potatoes,  when  planted  at 
Quillimane  on  soil  resembling  this,  in  the  course 
of  two  years  become  in  taste  like  sweet-potatoes 
{convohmlm  batatas,)  and  are  like  our  potato 
frosted. 

The  whole  of  the  fertile  region   extending 


from  the  Kongone  canal  to  beyond  Mazaro, 
some  eighty  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  sugar- 
cane;  and  were  it  in  the  hands  of  our  friends 
at  the  Cape  would  supply  all  Europe  with 
sugar.  The  remarkably  few  people  seen  ap- 
peared to  be  tolerably  well  fed,  but  there  was  a 
shivering  dearth  of  clothing  among  them.  All 
were  blacks,  and  nearly  all  Portuguese  "  colo- 
nos,"  or  serfs.  They  manifested  no  fear  of 
white  men,  and  stood  in  groups  on  the  bank, 
gazing  in  astonishment  at  the  steamers,  especi- 
ally at  the  Pearl,  which  accompanied  us  thus 
far  up  the  river.  One  old  man  who  came  on 
board  remarked  that  never  before  had  he  seen 
any  vessel  so  large  as  the  Pearl ;  it  was  like  a 
village  :  "Was  it  made  out  of  one  tree  ?"  All 
were  eager  traders,  and  soon  came  off"  to  the 
ship  in  light,  swift  canoes  with  every  kind  of 
fruit  and  food  they  possessed ;  a  few  brought 
honey  and  beeswax,  which  are  found  in  quan- 
tities in  the  mangrove  forests.  As  the  ships 
steamed  off,  many  anxious  sellers  ran  along  the 
bank,  holding  up  fowls,  baskets  of  rice  and  meal, 
and  shouting  "  Malonda,  malonda"  (things  for 
sale,)  while  others  followed  in  canoes,  which 
they  sent  through  the  water  with  great  velocity 
by  means  of  short  broad  bladed  paddles. 

■  <»»  ' 

Genuine  neighborly  love  knows  no  distinction 
of  persons.  It  is  like  the  Sun,  which  does  not 
ask  on  what  it  shall  shine,  or  what  it  shall  warm  ; 
but  shines  and  warms  by  the  very  law  of  its  own 
being.  So  there  is  nothing  hidden  from  its 
lischt  and  heat. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report : — 

From  City  contributions 29  25 

"     Friends  of  Wrightstown  additional,  30.00 

"  "         "  Trenton  "  3.0O 

"  "         "  Buckingham,     "  2.45 

"  '•         "  Middletown,  Bucks  Co.  65.00 

"     Israel  Paxson,  "  10.00 

"     Benjamin  Satterthwait,  N.  J.  15.00 

"     J.  M.  W.  Ills.  2.75 

$157.45 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Philada.,  3d  mo.  31,  1866. 

»  ■*>>»■  * 

ITEMS. 

The  Civil  Right  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
on  the  27th  ult. 

Solomon  Foot,  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Vermont,  died  in  Washington,  on  the  28lh 
of  last  month. 

Congress.— In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tute to  the  library  of  Congress,  was  passed.  Stewart, 
of  Nevada,  submitted  a  substitute  for  his  recent 
joint  resolution.  It  provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  in  civil  rigbts  and  liabilities,  nor  in 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  extends 
general  amnesty  in  exchange  for  universal  stiffragf. 

HocsK. — The  bill  amendirg  the  postal  law,  was 
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passed.  The  bill  provides  that  letters  endorsed 
shall  be  returned  to  the  writers,  that  dead  letters 
and  prepaid  letters^  shall  be  forwarded,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  writer,'from  one  office  to  another  with- 
out additional  charge,  and  it  increases  the  amount 
for  which  a  money  order  may  be  issued  to  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  extends  the  time  within  which  it  is  payable 
to  a  year.  The  following  bills  were  introduced  and 
appropriately  referred  :  A  bill  to  establish  a  bureau 
of  manufacturing  statistics  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ;  a  bill  to  grant  certain  privileges  to  the  Ameri- 
can Sub-marine  Telegraph  Company;  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize a  railroad  front  Cumberland,  Md.,  to  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ;  a  bill  granting  lands  to  the  State  of 
Michigan,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal 
to  coHuect  Lake  Superior  with  Lake  La  Belle,  in 
said  State  ;  a  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Banks  and  Currency  to  inquire  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  the  stock  of 
national  banks  taxable  in  the  place  where  the  holder 
thereof  has  his  legal  residence.  The  consideration  of 
reports  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  occu- 
pied much  attention. 

Indian  Affairs. — The  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  received  advices  that  the  Indians  are 
"  making  ample  arrangements  to  till  their  lands  just 
as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  disappears." 

The  Commissioner  recently  forwarded  to  the  In- 
dian tribes  in  the  Southern  Superintendency  a  quan- 
tity of  farming  implements,  seeds,  and  cereals. 

An  official  proclamation  has  been  made  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Winnecongan 
band  of  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians.  These  Indians 
bound  themselves  to  discontinue  for  the  luture  all 
attacks  upon  the  persons  or  properly  of  other  tribes 
unless  first  assailed  by  them,  and  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  promote  peace  everywhere  in  the  region  oc- 
cupied or  frequented  by  them.  The  band  agree  to 
withdraw  from  the  routes  overland  already  estab- 
lished or  hereafter  to  be  established  throughout  their 
country,  and  in  consideration  of  this  the  United 
States  agree  to  pay  them  $10,000  annually,  for  ten 
years,  in  such  articles  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  direct. 

The  Freedmen. — The  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Texas  shows  that  there  were  twenty- 
seven  day-schools,  eight  night-schools,  and  ten 
First-day  schools,  with  tweniy-eight  teachers,  and 
with  a  total  attendane  of  2,440  pupils,  and  these 
schools  do  not  cost  the  Government  a  dollar,  being 
supported  by  a  monthly  tuition  fee  of  one  dollar  and 
a  half  paid  by  each  scholar,which  sum  suffices  to  sup- 
port the  teachers. 

The  foUowiog  circular  from  the  freedmen's  bureau, 
contains  information  for  those  applying  for  laborers. 

War  Department. 
BoREAU   OF   Refugees,  Fkeedmkn   and   Abandoned 

Lands,  Washington,  March  8,  1866. 

CIRCULAR  LETTER. 

As  numerous  communications  are  addressed  to 
this  office  asking  information  in  regard  to  procuring 
colored  house  servants,  farm  hands,  and  laborers, 
from  the  number  of  freedmen  in  this  Uistiict,  ap- 
plying for  situations  through  the  intelligence  office 
connected  with  the  bureau,  and  under  the  charge  of 
Captain  Wni.  F.  Spurgeon,  at  Wiiewell  barracks, 
Seventh  and  0  streets,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Asaph  and  Cameron  streeis,  Alexandria, 
under  the  charge  of  Major  S.  P.  Lee,  superintendent, 
the  following  is  published  for  the  iuformation  of  all 
conctrued  : 

Employos  and  freedmen  agree  upon  the  amount  of 
wages  to  be  paid  and  the  period  of  aervice.     Each 


party  is  bound  to  a  faithful  performance  of  the  con- 
tract ;  the  freedmen  agreeing  that  25  per  cent,  of 
their  monthly  wages  may  be  retained  in  the  hands 
of  the  employer  until  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
service  the  employer  binding  himself  to  a  faithful 
observance  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  in  a  sum 
of  money  equal  to  the  yearly  wages  of  the  em- 
ployes. 

These  contracts  are  made  and  recorded  at  the  in- 
telligence office.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for 
each  male  and  fifty  cents  for  each  female  employ^. 

Parties  at  a  distance  desiring  servants  and  labor- 
ers are  requested  to  give  timely  notice,  stating  in 
particular  locality,  terms,  wages,  period  for  which 
service  is  desired,  and  other  facts  of  interest,  that 
the  agents  may  be  enabled  to  place  the  matter 
paopeily  before  the  freedmen. 

By  order  of  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  C.  H.  Howard. 

W.  W.  RcDGERS,  Major  and  A.  A.  A.  G. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOUL  I'Oli  HOYS,  situated  on 
the  Crosswicks  Road,  tbiee  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  iilst  of   Fifth  month,   1866,  and    continue   twenty   weeks. 
Terms,  $85 ;  one-half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle 
of  the  session,    i'or  further  particulars  addiess 

Henky  W-  Ridqwat, 
47  a  6  caw.  Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


EOARDING  SCUUOL  PROPERTY  1<"0R  SALE— The  Springdale 
Boarding  SchVjul  Property,  near  Goose  Creek  Meeting  House, 
J^oudoun  Co.,  Va.,  is  now  ofl'ered  for  sale  on  very  advantageous 
terms,  to  any  suitable  Friend  who  will  open  a  Boarding  School. 
It  is  believed  there  is  now  a  good  opening  for  a  school  at  thlg 
place,  both  ErieuJs  and  others  being  uesaous  to  see  one_esta- 
tilished.    i'or  particulars  apply  to 

Samuel  M.  Jannet, 
324,4t,41'i,oexn.  Lincoln,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. 

CHESTER  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  both 
Sexes,  Broad  Si.,  Chester,  Pa.  Every  branch  of  a  solid  Eng- 
lish Education  is  taught  in  ibis  Academy,  together  with  Latin, 
French  and  Drawing,  in  all  its  varieties.  Thoroughness  in  all 
the  studies  is  insisted  upon,  and  especial  care  will  be  taken  to 
educate  the  morals  as  well  as  the  iideLkct  of  the  pupils.  A  Pri- 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

MEMOIR  OP    THE   LATE  JOHN  WATSON,  OF 

CANADA  WEST. 

(Continued  from  page  P7.) 

In  Cerestowa  there  were  not  many  familiesj 
and  though  some  of  them  were  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  I  had  never  read  of  nor  known 
their  principles;  but,  as  I  was  now  desirous  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them,  I  mingled 
with  those  making  that  profession.  And  here 
it  pleased  the  Heavenly  Father  so  to  open  my 
eyes,  that  I  found  that  which  I  had  been  look- 
ing for  abroad  was  to  be  found  at  home.  1 
read  Penn's  No  Cross  No  Crown,  and  Phipp 
on  the  State  of  Man.  The  scales  fell  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  found  a  Christ  revealed  in  mo  the 
only  hope  of  Glory.  I  now  recognized  that  the 
Lord  had  been  with  me  and  I  knew  it  not.  I 
felt  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  and  extended 
to  me  a  poor  creature,  but  the  vastness  of  the 
work  before  me  appeared  to  be  great  indeed. 
I  saw  I  had  much  to  unlearn  before  I  could 
commence  learning  to  profit  in  this,  to  me,  new 
school.  Greatly  did  1  desire  that  I  might 
obtain  the  righteousness  of  that  kingdom  of 
which  dear  Mary  Witchell  spake.  1  found  I 
must  know  virtue  to  supplant  vice,  that  the 
remainder  of  that  which  produced  condemna- 
tion or  wrath  in  myself  I  might  be  restrained. 
I  often  made  covenants  too  much  in  my  own 
strength ;  these  seemed  written  on  sand,  and 
often  I  had  to  lament  my  weakness  in  bitterness 
of  spirit.     Still  I  felt  the  redeeming  hand,  the 


restraining  power  of  the  Most  High  to  be  near 
at  times.  1  said  in  mine  heart,  "  Thy  spirit  is 
good,  lead  me  into  the  land  of  uprightness."  A 
departure  from  the  leadings  and  guidance  of 
this  spirit  is  the  source  of  all  the  errors,  schisms, 
parties  and  sects  there  are  in  the  world,  too 
many  being  found  teaching  for  doctrine  the 
commandments  of  men.  I  have  long  been  per- 
suaded that  differences  in  opinion  do  not  hinder 
the  operations  of  Divine  Grace  ;  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  They  that  fear  Him,  and 
are  by  the  assistance  of  His  Holy  Spirit  led  into 
the  land  of  uprightness,  will  be  accepted  of  Him, 
and  this  fear,  a  true  Christian's  fear,  is  that 
which  love  and  gratitude  inspire. 

Having  received  an  invitation  from  a  young 
friend  living  at  Cerestown,  who  was  about  to  be 
married  to  a  member  of  the  same  Society  at 
Muncy,  to  accompany  him,  I  accepted  it,  and 
was  permitted  to  sit  in  the  Monthly  Meeting 
with  them.  On  account  of  the  distance  which 
they  came,  Friends  allowed  them  to  proceed 
differently  from  their  usual  way.  This  intro- 
duced me  into  an  acquaintance  with  an  inter- 
esting and  exemplary  family,  with  whom  at  a 
subsequent  period  1  made  some  stay.  The 
mother  of  this  family  in  a  particular  manner 
reminded  me  of  that  pattern  of  perfection  des- 
cribed by  Milton,  "  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps, 
in  all  her  gestures,  digiity  and  love."-  Here 
I  saw  the  principhs  of  Friends  exemplified  in 
practice,  which  helped  to  strengthen  my  con- 
victions.    After  becoming  an  inmate  for  a  whilo 
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of  this  interesting  family,  I  requested  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  I 
thought  their  watchful  care  might  help  and 
preserve  me,  for  I  yet  found  the  root  of  evil 
was  not  suflBciently  subdued.  My  request  was 
in  much  sincerity.  Friends  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  me.  I  could  say  but  little  to 
them.  One  of  the  Friends,  knowing  I  received 
very  frequently  letters  from  female  friends, 
thought  marriage  was  my  object,  which  I  could 
truly  say  was  not ;  but  as  I  was  precluded  from 
giving  much  of  my  experience,  they  were  not 
hasty  in  receiving  me  into  membership. 

I  think  the  report  of  the  committee  w;ts  that 
under  all  circumstances  they  thought  it  would 
be  best  to  receive  me.  Sometime  after  I  had 
been  received,  while  still  living  at  Muncy,  I 
went  to  Williamsport  and  got  into  company 
with  some  young  acquaintances  there,  and  a 
dance  being  proposed,  instead  of  leaving  them, 
I  concluded  to  stay  awhile,  but  not  to  partake 
of  theamusemecrfcj  but,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
a  dance  liaving  been  proposed,  to  which  they 
were,  not  accustomed,  and  I,  having  been 
taufi^it  by  a  professed  teacher  of  dancing  in 
Enj^land,  thought  I  could  show  them  the  way. 
I  ^ot  up,  and  was  about  giving  them  the  figure, 
w^en  I  was  struck  with  a  remorse  that  went  to 
toy  soul.  I  appeared  like  a  fool,  and  left  the 
company.  The  anguish  of  mind  felt  by  me  for 
this  early  departure,  no  language  can  portray. 
This  circumstance  occurred  at  a  private  house; 
and  I  went  from  there  to  the  bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  where  I  walked  up  and  down 
under  strong  temptation,  and  from  thence 
went  to  a  tavern,  where  I  found  myself  in  the 
morning  in  bed,  not  knowing  how  I  came 
there. 

I  then  set  out  to  return  to  Muncy.  About 
half  way  there,  while  going  down  hill  driving 
pretty  fast,  the  wheel  struck  a  stub  or  stone 
and  upset  the  chaise;  not  being  hurt,  I  lifted  up 
the  chaise,  got  in  and  drove  on.  The  shock  of 
upsetting  roused  my  mind,  and  I  was  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  my  deviation,  and  sought  and 
obtained  forgiveness  from  my  Heavenly  Father. 
I  reached  my  destination  in  safety;  said  nothing 
of  the  circumstance  to  any  at  that  time,  and  to 
but  few  since;  but  I  have  always  considered  it 
an  eventful  occurrence  in  my  life,  and  as  such, 
thus  record  it.  This  miss,  though  unknown 
to  Friends,  incited  me  to  increasing  watchful- 
ness and  to  seek  more  earnestly  for  Divine 
preservation. 

Soon  after  the  occurrence  just  related,  I  felt 
my  mind  drawn  to  seek  a  companion,  and  I 
earnestly  sought  for  right  direction  in  this  im- 
portant concern ;  and  a  helpmeet  indeed  was 
given  me.  I  was  married,  according  to  the  or- 
der of  Friends,  at  Fishing  Creek,  to  Ann  Eves, 
daughter  of  John  and  Edith  Eves,  on  the  25th 
day  of  Ninth  month,  1806.     She  was  one  of  a 


family  of  fifteen  children,  all  of  whom  have  now 
gone  to  their  final  rest. 

Soon  after  cur  marriage  we  removed  to  Ceres- 
town,  and  with  a  partner  who  came  over  the  sea 
with  me,  I  commenced  building  a  saw-mill  on  a 
heavy  stream,  the  first  one  built  in  that  section, 
with  the  intention  of  conveying  lumber  to  a 
di'itant  market.  Most  of  the  mill  irons  had  to 
be  obtained  at  Williamsport,  and  labor  and 
provisions  being  very  high,  the  expense  of  our 
undertaking  was  very  great.  The  first  dam,  a 
very  expensive  one,  was  carried  ofi"  by  a  freshet ; 
the  last  one,  I  often,  thought,  was  remarkably 
preserved.  We  succeeded  at  length  in  doing 
a  great  business.  But  not  having  received 
much  remuneration  from  my  partner  for  my 
labor,  I  obtained  a  settlement  with  him,  and 
took  the  whole  of  the  business  on  myself;  and 
after  having  sawed  much  lumber,  and  getting 
it  nearly  ready  to  raft,  it  was  all,  with  the  house 
for  saw^iers,  stabling  and  other  property,  con- 
sumed by  fire.  But  without  asking  or  receiving 
any  aid,  I  set  about  rebuilding  the  same ;  and 
while  progressing  in  the  work,  was  fully 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  not  in  the 
right  place,  because  I  found  the  lumbering  and 
rafting  business  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  my 
oft  deeply-exercised  mind,  and  at  length  gave 
up  all  my  concerns  in  this  settlement,  and  sold  my 
interest  in  the  saw- mill  and  other  property  for 
lumber,  to  be  delivered  to  me  at  certain  seasons. 
1  then  removed  to  Fishing  Creek,  where  my 
wife's  mother  and  friends  resided.  I  believe  I 
was  right  in  thus  moving,  but  I  realized  that  if 
I  could  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  the  Divine 
hand  could  there  find  me,  and  I  have  found 
that  He  had  a  furnace  in  every  place.  Then, 
and  many  times  since,  I  knew  the  rod  and  who 
appointed  it,  and  at  ^times  could  acknowledge, 
"  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take,  and 
when  He  hath  tried  me  I  shall  come  forth  like 
gold."  And  if  I  had  always  hearkened  to  and 
obeyed  the  Divine  counsel,  the  gold  would  not 
have  become  so  much  dimmed  or  the  fine  gold 
changed.  If  faithfulness  had  kept  pace  with 
knowledge,  my  usefulness  in  the  Church  Militant 
would  have  been  much  moi-e  enlarged  than  it 
yet  has  been.  Now  in  these  days  last  referred 
to,  being  much  reduced  in  outward  circum- 
stances, with  an  increasing  family  to  support, 
my  soul  was  humbled.  I  looked  to  my  Heavenly 
Father,  and  said,  do  with  me  what  thou  pleasest. 
I  am  the  clay;  Ihou,  0  Lord,  art  the  potter; 
make  of  me  what  thou  wilt.  1  felt  that  I  was 
passing  through  the  ministration  of  death  and 
condemnation,  and  that  there  was  no  other  way 
but  to  abide  therein  the  Lord's  time.  I  saw 
the  glory  of  it,  and  said,  Let  not  thine  eye 
pity  nor  thy  hand  spare  till  judgment  is  brought 
forth  unto  victory;  "for  if  the  ministration  o 
coDdemnation  be  glory,  much  more  doth   the 
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ministration  of  rightefusness  exceed  in  glory." 
I  bore  the  joke  and  kept  silence,  for  I  had  no 
liberty  to  open  ray  mouth  to  any.  My  distress 
was  so  great,  it  seemed  at  times  as  if  I  could 
■wish  the  mountains  and  the  hills  to  cover  me. 
In  these  days  of  humiliation,  it  was  given  me 
to  see  that  if  I  was  faithful  I  should  have  to 
declare  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  me  and  of 
His  goodness  to  the  children  of  men.  The 
sense  of  my  uncleanness  and  unfitness  bore 
heavily  upon  me,  but  it  pleased  Infinite  Good- 
ness to  sound  in  my  ear,  "  What  God  hath 
cleansed,  or  is  cleansing,  call  not  thou  common 
or  unclean ;"  and  I  then  said  in  my  heart  I 
would  yield  to  the  impressions  of  duty;  but 
often  when  a  word  or  two  came  for  me  to  ex- 
press in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  I  held 
back,  and  then  sorrow  and  distress  would  cover 
my  mind.  At  length  I  yielded  to  an  intima- 
tion of  duty,  and  broke  the  silence  of  a  meeting 
in  a  few  words,  in  a  call  to  "Awaken  unto 
righteousness  and  sin  not,  for  some  have  not 
the  knowledge  of  God.  I  speak  this  to  your 
shame  :  too  many  have  not  that  knowledge  that 
enables  them  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
righteousness."  Friends  felt  much  sympathy 
with  me,  solemnity  covered  the  meeting,  and  I 
returned  home  in  peace. 

(To  be  continued.) 
CONTENTMENT. 

There  are  a  hundred  euccessful  men  where 
there  is  one  contented  man.  I  can  find  a  score 
of  handsome  faces  where  I  can  find  one  happy 
face — happy  in  all  weathers,  and  radiant  with 
the  sunshine  of  the  heart.  I  can  even  find  a 
score  of  working,  zealous  Christians  where  I 
can  encounter  a  single  Christian  who,  under  the 
o'erbrooding  love  of  God,  sits  as  a  robin  does 
on  its  bough,  singing  and  swinging,  without 
one  trouble  in  its  heart,  or  one  discord  in  its 
minstrelsy.  A  downright  contented  Christian 
is  rare,  and  all  the  more  attractive  for  his  rarity. 
What  did  Paul  mean  when  he  said,  "  I  have 
learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to 
be  content?  He  meant  that  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  be  just  where  God  placed  him,  and 
to  do  just  what  God  told  him,  and  tosufi'er  just 
what  God  laid  on  him,  and  to  work  out,  through 
manifold  pains  and  persecutions,  his  mighty 
mission  to  his  race.  He  knew  how  to  be  abased 
and  how  to  abound — how  to  be  full  and  how  to 
be  hungry.  He  was  not  content  without  work, 
but  content  in  his  work. 


Would  you  wish  to  live  without  a  trial  ?  Then 
you  would  wish  to  die  but  half  a  man. — With- 
out trial  you  cannot  guess  atyour  own  strength. 
Men  do  not  learn  to  swim  on  a  table ;  they  must 
go  into  deep  water,  and  buffiet  the  surges.  If 
you  wish  to  understand  their  true  character — 
if  you  would  know  their  whole  etrength — of 


what  they  are  capable,  throw  them  overboard ! 
Over  with  them  and  if  they  are  worth  saving, 
they  will  swim  ashore  of  themselves. 
■  «»»  I 

From  Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity. 
THE  WORLD  A  MIRROR  OF  ETERNITY. 

How  gloriously  does  not  the  God,  who  beams 
upon  us  from  the  Heavenly  revelations  of  Jesus, 
harmonize  with  the  wonderful  God  who  majes- 
tically reveals  Himself  to  me  and  to  all  nations, 
at  all  periods  of  time,  in  the  varying  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  nature  !  Mysterious  and  grand  He 
appears  in  His  action  on  the  world  of  spirits. 
Mysterious  and  grandin  the  order  of  the  myriads 
of  flaming  worlds,  which  move  in  their  eternally 
prescribed  orbits,  without  ever  diverging  from 
their  paths  or  coming  into  collision.  Mercifully 
He  reigns  in  the  realm  of  immortal  spirits, 
where  His  call  to  happiness  penetrates  all  be- 
ings, and  His  justice  rules;  mercifully  in  the 
sublunary  world,  where  His  love  is  extended 
even  to  the  lowliest  creature. 

The  longer  I  consider  and  weigh  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Eternal  Son,  the  longer  I  dwell 
upon  the  spectacle  of  the  infinite  creation,  the 
more  conscious  I  become  of  the  proximity  of 
God,  the  more  vividly  I  feel  this  is  not  mere 
mechanical  activity.  In  all  the  forms  of  this 
sublunary  world,  through  all  the  play  of  the 
hidden  spiritual  forces,  there  is  revealed  a 
Will  full  of  Almighty  Power,  an  Almighty 
Power  full  of  Wisdom,  a  Wisdom  full  of  Holi- 
ness, full  of  Love — and  this  is  God  !  But  the 
nature  of  God  I  cannot  fathom.  A  God  whose 
nature  I  could  fathom  would  not  be  God,  for 
even  the  nature  of  my  own  soul  is  a  dark  riddle 
to  me.  Seek  not  to  know  wherein  consists  the 
essence  of  the  Highest  Being;  for  the  essence 
of  even  the  meanest  creature  that  He  has  made 
is  an  insoluble  mystery  to  thee.  Audacious 
mortal,  the  longer  thou  'gazest  at  the  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  sun,  the  more  it  blinds  thee  ! 

Our  knowledge  here  on  earth  is  but  partial, 
said  St.  Paul,  the  wise  Disciple  of  Jesus ;  *'  now 
we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly,  but  then  we  see 
face  to  face ;  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  I 
shall  know  even  as  I  also  am  known.  And 
now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three  ; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity."  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  12,^^13.) 

Yea,  this  world,  which  is  for  a  short  time 
assigned  to  us  as  a  habitation,  is  to  me  as  a 
darkened  mirror  of  eternity.  I  see  here  in  part 
that  which  I  shall  one  day  behold  with  delight 
in  its  wonderful  totality.  What  I  hope  here, 
will  there  be  fulfilled;  and  that  which  is  here 
but  an  obscure  foreshadowing,  will  there  sur- 
round me  as  a  bright  reality.  And  the  God  of 
Life,  whose  glory  I  behold  here  ouly  in  reflec- 
tion, will  be  revealed  to  me  in  full  efi"ulgence, 
when  my  immortal  spirit  shall  be  immersed  iu 
Him  and  in  His  bliss. 


Si 
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The  world  is  to  me  a  darkened  mirror  of 
eternity.  That  which  I  experience  in  detached 
fragments  in  this  life,  betrays  to  me  what  I 
shall  one  day  experience  in  a  more  perfect  life. 
For  in  the  Divine  creation  all  is  unbroken 
unity ;  all  things  are  connected ;  there  is  no 
interruption  of  continuity.  In  the  chain  of  the 
infinite  universe  there  are  no  missing  links. 

The  here  and  the  hereafter,  life  and  eternity, 
are  but  one,  form  but  one  whole,  without  in- 
terruption. Were  my  eyesight  suflSciently 
strong,  I  should  discover  in  the  minute  seed, 
which  a  single  blade  of  grass  suffices  to  conceal, 
the  gigantic  tree  which  at  the  end  of  a  hun- 
dred years  will  overshadow  a  whole  valley.  In 
everything  there  is  progress,  development. 

God  has  diffused  throughout  the  wide  uni- 
verse a  vital  force,  a  secret  power  of  animation. 
This  all-animating  power  manifests  itself  on 
every  side,  yet  how  rarely  do  we  notice  it ! 
All  things  are  imbued  with  it,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly renovating  the  form  of  whatever  is  un- 
dergoing dissolution.  It  acts  with  wonderful 
energy  in  the  innermost  germ  of  every  seed, 
draws  nourishment  from  all  the  elements,  at- 
tracts towards  itself  the  crumbling  dust  of  ages, 
spreads  fresh  life  through  it,  and  produces  a  new 
plant,  whose  beauty  charms  us  in  spring,  whose 
radiant  colors  dazzle  our  eyes,  whose  fragrance 
delights  us,  or  whose  fruits  afford  us  delicious 
nourishment. 

This  vital  force  resides  in  every  part  of  ani- 
mal nature,  so  that  the  part  is  hardly  separated 
from  the  whole,  before,  in  the  midst  of  decay, 
new  life  begins  to  develop  itself. 

Thus  our  earthly  body  likewise  is  imbued 
with  this  vital  force.  In  every  minute  part  of 
our  bodies,  also,  the  wonderful  power  diffused 
throughout  the  universe  is  at  work.  It  is  placed 
at  the  service  of  our  spirit  as  long  as  the  latter 
dwells  in  the  body.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
spirit  it  animates  the  delicate  nerve  tissues,  and 
causes  the  blood  to  flow  through  the  labyrin- 
thine passages  of  the  arteries  and  veins  ;  for 
the  benefit  of  the  spirit  it  draws  nourishment 
from  the  elements,  brightens  the  eye,  sucks 
in  the  fragrant  breath  of  flowers,  and  carries 
the  tones  of  the  outer  world  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  soul. 

When,  however,  that  which  is  immortal 
within  us  outstrips  the  earthly  coil ;  when  the 
thinking,  free!}''  willing,  sp  ntaneous  power 
within  us,  which  is  subject  to  special  laws  of 
its  own,  and  which  we  call  our  spirit,  our  real  self, 
takes  leave  of  the  body,  then  the  vital  power 
ceases  to  perform  its  luuctions,  and  the  body 
perishes. 

But,  in  the  sam-e  manner  as  these  forces  and 
life-impulses  always  find  new  materials  which 
they  wurk  into  new  forms,  so  also  the  noblest  ot 
all  furccs,  the  immortal  spirit,  called  to  freedom, 
to  bliss,  and  to  eternal   endurance,  doth  clothe 


itself  in  a  new  vesture.  It  neither  sleeps  nor 
dies  when  its  first  body  passes  away ;  and  it 
will  not  fail  to  find  a  new  veil  in  which  to  shroud 
itself,  when  called,  perhaps,  to  act  more  glo- 
riously, more  perfectly^  in  the  sphere  of  eternal 
existence.  It  must  be  so, — for  naiight  perishes. 
What  is  death  ?  Nothing  more  than  transfor- 
mation. The  dead  flower  is  transformed  into 
dust,  which  in  time  becomes  parts  of  other 
flowers.  And  in  like  manner  as  the  blind  life- 
force,  acting  according  to  the  eternal  laws  of 
God,  continues  without  ceasing,  so  also  the  free 
spirit  of  man,  when  relieved  from  its  earthly 
coil.  Thus  this  world  is  to  us  a  darkened  mir- 
ror of  eternity. 

What  eye  can  measure  the  boundless  uni- 
verse of  God  ?  The  strongest  telescope  of  the 
astronomer  fails  to  discover  its  limits.  Beyond 
all  the  stars  or  worlds  which  we  discern  through 
his  instrument,  we  behold  the  faint  gleams  of 
the  pale  light  of  still  more  distant  and  unknown 
realms  of  space,  which  may  be  the  reflection  of 
still  remoter  stars,  located  in  parts  of  the  in- 
finite universe  which  will  ever  remain  hidden 
to  man. 

The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  light 
travels  has  been  calculated ;  the  relative  dis- 
tances have  been  measured  between  the  sun 
and  the  planets  that  revolve  round  him,  and 
which  borrow  their  light  from  him ;  but  to 
express  the  relative  distances  of  the  greater 
number  of  stellar  systems,  words  and  numbers 
fail  us.  Stars  which  we  see  glimmering  in  the 
heavens  because  their  light  is  still  travelling 
towards  us  through  immeasurable  space,  may 
have  been  long  extinguished.  New  suns  may 
have  come  into  existence  at  inexpressible  dis- 
tances from  us,  which  we  do  not  see,  because 
the  light  from  them  has  not  reached  our  eye. 
So  immense  is  the  universe ! — Nay,  not  the 
universe,  but  merely  the  small  part  of  it  which 
we  can  discover  from  our  earth ;  and  this  small 
part,  according  to  the  suppositions  of  the  most 
distinguished  astronomers,  is  far  from  the  glo- 
rious centre  round  which  the  worlds  revolve. 
The  earth,  the  sun,  the  myriad  stars,  float  in 
the  great  ocean  of  space,  and  revolve  round  a 
greater  sun  which,  however,  remains  hidden 
from  our  mortal  ken.  Each  hour  the  globe  we 
inhabit  moves  fifteen  thousand  miles,  and  each 
day  three  hundred  and  fifty- five  thousand  miles, 
onward  in  space.  Hourly  and  daily  the  sun,' 
with  the  eleven  planets,  (worlds  like  our  own,) 
and  eighteen  moons  (all  of  which  cannot  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye)  belonging  to  his  sys- 
tem, in  like  manner  move  along  with  inconceiv- 
able rapidity,  without  our  being  able  to  perceive 
it.  So  in)measurable  are  the  distances  that 
separate  these  worlds  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  system,  that  even  after  a  century's  ob- 
servation, we  are  hardly  able  to  discern  their 
motion  round   another — to  us  unknown — sun. 
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And  these  numberless  spheres,  almost  all  of 
which  are  of  infinitely  greater  luaoraitude  than 
the  globe  we  inhabit,  are  intimately  connected 
with  each  other,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  dis- 
tances that  separate  them.  Similar  to  each 
other  in  form,  thev  mutually  dispense  to  each 
other  the  light  which  they  irradiate,  and  which  is 
perhaps  tbe  same  as  that  which  flashes  from 
the  thunder  cloud,  and  which  beams  so 
brightly  in  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

Ah  !  what  is  the  finest  masterpiece  from  the 
hand  of  the  first  human  artist  compared  with 
the  great,  the  wonderful,  the  boundless  universe 
whereon  God  is  enthroned !  And  all  these 
worlds  form  a  unity — are  the  intimately  con- 
nected, closely  related  parts  of  a  continuous 
whole  !  From  immeasurable  distances  the  one 
acts  upon  the  other.  The  moon  moves  our  seas 
to  ebb  and  flood,  and  influences  the  weather  on 
our  globe ;  and  in  like  manner  our  earth  is 
influenced  by  the  sun,  which  holds  in  depen- 
dence upon  itself,  all  the  spheres  floating  in 
space  at  distances  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
miles  from  it.  In  virtue  of  the  as  yet  undis- 
covered, and  probably  ever  to  us  undiscover- 
able,  matter  that  connects  the  countless  worlds, 
they  are  constantly  influencing  each  other. 
Thus  all  form  but  one  whole ;  all  are  connected 
by  the  Almighty  Hand  of  Divine  Majesty ! 
And  thus  this  world,  little  as  I  know  of  it,  is 
to  me  as  a  darkened  mirror  of  eternity.  In 
this  boundless  ocean  of  the  universe,  wherein 
nothing  is  ever  annihilated,  I  also  dwell.  Like 
all  that  belongs  to  it,  I  can  never  cease  to  exist 
in  it.  r also  am  an  inhabitant  of  the  Divine 
edifice,  and  the  All-Holy  One,  on  whose  breath 
hang  myriads  of  suns,  1  may  call  Father !  My 
Father !  Here,  as  there,  I  am  within  the 
bounds  of  eternity  !  There  is  no  difference, 
for  all  is  one  !  The  hours,  the  years  which 
pass  over  my  head  on  this  earth,  are  parts  of 
eternity,  drops  in  its  ocean  ia  no  way  separate 
from  it ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


Effects  of  Impatience. — Nothing  more  in- 
capacitates a  man  for  the  lead  than  impatience. 
No  constitutionally  impatient  man,  who  has  in- 
dulged his  tendency,  ever  gets  to  the  bottom  of 
things,  or  knows  with  any  nicety  the  standing, 
disposition  and  circumstances  of  the  people  he 
is  thrown,  or  has  thrown  himself  amongst. 
Certain  salient  points  he  is  possessed  of,  but 
not  what  reconciles  and  accounts  for  them. 
Something  in  him — an  obtrusive  self,  or  a  train 
of  thought,  or  liking  and  antipathies — will  al- 
ways come  between  him  and  an  impartial  judg- 
ment. Neither  does  he  win  confidence,  for  he 
checks  the  coy,  uncertain  advances  which  are 
the  precursors  of  it.  We  doubt  if  a  thoroughly 
impatient  man  can  read  the  heart  or  be  a  fair 
c;itic^  or  understand  the  rights  of  any  knotty 


question,  or  make  himself  master  of  any  diSicult 
situation.  The  power  of  waiting,  deliberating, 
hanging  in  suspense,  is  necessary  for  all  these 
— the  power  of  staving  off  for  considerable  pe- 
riods of  time  merely  personal  learnings. 


THE   PRISONER. 

"  My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void." 

Obedience  to  the  Divine  Light  in  the  soul  is 
our  only  safety.  This  is  the  distinguishing 
idea  of  our  holy  religion.  In  human  weakness 
we  may  be  overwhelmed  with  doubts  if  we  will 
not  lean  trustfully  upon  the  bosom  o"  Him 
who  is  Infinite  in  wisdom  and  love.  If  we  will 
hear  and  obey,  the  cloud  will  be  lifted  by  the 
sun,  and  we  shall  learn  lessons  of  instruction, 
often  of  solemn  import  to  ourselves  and  others. 
A  year  ago  when  visiting  prisons,  on  one  occa- 
sion, while  standing  in  one  of  the  corridors  where 
the  silent  or  solitary  system  obtains,  two  hun- 
dred iron  doors  stood  ajar,  but  so  arranged  that 
I  could  not  see  the  human  faces  incarcerated 
behind  them.  After  uttering  a  brief  exhorta- 
tion which  they  could  distinctly  hear,  I  felt  op- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  discouragement^  fearing 
that  I  had  not  been  sufficiently  baptized  into 
the  condition  of  the  criminals  to  say  any  thing 
that  would  do  them  good.  Such  was  my  de- 
pression on  the  subject  that  my  spirit  sank 
within  me.  I  stood  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  I  was  touched  by  an  influence  which  said, 
"  Go  to  the  cell  door  nearest  thee!"  The  im- 
pression was  so  imperative  and  the  influence 
so  powerful  upon  my  prostrated  spirit,  that  I 
did  as  I  was  commanded. 

As  I  came  in  front  of  the  iron  bars,  I  saw  a 
young  man  of  a  fine  intellectual  countenance. 
He  was  in  tears;  and,  thrusting  his  hand  between 
the  grating,  grasped  my  hand  and  said,  "  May 
God-  Mess  you! — you  don't  know  how  much 
good  you  have  done  me.  How  I  wish  Friends 
would  come  oftener  to  see  us."  This  poor 
misguided  man  in  turn  became  a  minister  to  me; 
and  there,  in  that  solitary  home  of  erring  human 
beings,  I  learned  a  lesson  not  soon  if  ever  to 
be  forgotten. 

Divine  impressions  are  from  the  Author  of 
all  our  sure  mercies.  Let  us  be  passive  to  their 
influence,  and  in  humble  trustfulness  obey  the 
Heavenly  Leader.  We  shall  often  find  our 
false  wisdom  abased  and  the  word  of  Life  to 
reign  triumphantly  to  the  humbling  and  coa- 
triting  of  our  souls. 

I  see  by  the  Register  of  "  Friends  in  the 
Ministry,"  that  some  of  them  are  engaging  ia 
visits  of  gospel  love  to  those  in  prison.  May 
they  keep  near  the  guide,  and  trust  in  Him  who 
hath  said  my  word  shall  not  return  unto  me 
void,  but  shall  accomplish  the  thing  whereunto 
I  send  it.  Joseph  A.  Dugdale. 

Ml  Pleasant,  Iowa,  3d  mo.  20tb,  1SG6. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  "  THE  SYMPATHY  OF   CHRIST. 

BY    F.  W.    ROBERTSON. 

Till  we  have  reflected  on  it,  we  are  scarcely 
aware  how  much  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
in  the  world  is  indebted  to  this  one  feeling — 
sympathy.  We  get  cheerfulness  and  vigor,  we 
scarcely  know  how  or  when,  from  mere  asso- 
ciation with  our  fellow-men;  and  from  the  looks 
reflected  on  us  of  gladness  and  employment  we 
catch  inspiration  and  power  to  go  on  from  human 
presence  and  cheerful  looks.  The  workman 
works  with  added  energy  from  having  others  by. 
The  full  family  circle  has  a  strength  and  life 
peculiarly  its  own.  The  substantial  good  and 
the  eifectual  relief  which  men  extend  to  one 
another  is  trifling.  It  is  not  by  these,  but  by 
something  far  less  costly,  that  the  work  is  done. 
God  has  insured  it  by  a  much  more  simple  ma- 
chinery. He  has  given  to  the  weakest  and 
the  poorest  power  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
common  stock  of  gladness.  The  child's  smile 
and  laugh  are  mighty  powers  in  this  world. 
When  bereavement  has  left  you  desolate,  what 
substantial  benefit  is  there  which  makes  con- 
dolence acceptable  ?  It  cannot  replace  the  loved 
ones  you  have  lost.  It  can  bestow  upon  you 
nothing  permament.  But  a  warm  hand  has 
touched  j^ou,  and  its  thrill  told  you  that  there 
was  a  living  response  there  to  your  emotion. 
One  look,  one  human  sigh,  has  done  more  for 
you  than  the  costliest  present  could  convey. 

And  it  is  for  want  of  remarking  this  that  the 
efl'ect  of  public  charity  falls  often  so  far  short 
of  the  expectations  of  those  who  give.  The 
springs  of  men's  generosity  are  dried  up  by 
hearing  of  the  repining,  and  the  envy,  and  the 
discontent,  which  have  been  sown  by  the  gen- 
eral collection  and  the  provision  establishment, 
among  cottages  where  all  was  harmony  before. 
The  famine  and  the  pestilence  are  met  by 
abundant  liberality,  and  the  apparent  return 
for  this  is  riot  and  sedition.  But  the  secret 
lies  all  in  this.  It  is  not  in  channels  such  as 
these  that  the  heart's  gratitude  can  flow.  Love 
is  not  bought  by  money,  but  by  love.  There 
has  been  all  the  machinery  of  a  public  distri- 
bution, but  there  has  been  fio  individual,  personal 
interest. 

The  rich  man  who  goes  to  his  poor  brother's 
cottage,  and  without  aff"ectation  of  humility, 
naturally  and  with  the  respect  which  man  owes 
to  man,  enters  into  his  circumstances,  inquiring 
about  his  distresses,  and  hears  his  homely  tale, 
has  done  more  to  establish  an  interchange  of 
kindly  feeling  than  he  could  have  secured  by 
the  costliest  present,  by  itself.  Public  donations 
have  their  value  and  their  uses.  Poor-laws 
keep  human  beings  from  starvation  ;  but  in  the 
point  of  eliciting  gratitude  all  these  fail.  Man 
has  not  been  brought  into  contact  close  enough 
with  man  for  this.  They  do  not  work  by  sym- 
pathy. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  THE  DUHOBORTST." 

(Continued  from  page  72.) 

A  conversation  between  the  rector  of  the 
Nevskoy  Seminary  of  St.  Petersburg,  Archi- 
mandrile,  and  three  of  the  sect  called  Ducbo- 
bortsi,  Michael  StchireflF,  Anikie,  and  Timothy 
Suhareiff,  in  May,  1792. 

ArcMmav.drile .  By  what  means  are  you 
come  into  this  state  that  people  confine  you  as 
men  dangerous  to  society? 

Duchohortsi.  By  the  malice  of  our  persecu- 
tors. 

A.  What  is  the  cause  of  their  persecuting 

you.     , 

D.  Because  it  is  said  that  all  who  will  live 
godly  in. Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution. 

A.  Whom  do  you  call  your  persecutors  ? 

D.  Those  who  threw  us  into  prison,  and 
bound  us  with  fetters. 

A.  How  dare  you  in  this  way  speak  evil  of 
the  established  government,  founded  and  acting 
on  principles  of  Christian  piety,  which  deprives 
none  of  their  liberty,  except  such  as  are  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace  and  prosperity. 

D.  There  is  no  higher  governor  than  God, 
who  rules  over  the  hearts  of  kings  and  men  ; 
but  God  does  not  bind  in  fetters,  neither  does 
he  command  those  to  be  persecuted  who  will 
not  give  His  glory  to  another,  and  who  live  in 
peace,  and  in  perfect  love  and  mutual  service 
to  each  other. 

A.  What  does  that  signify,  "  Who  will  not 
give  His  glory  unto  another."     To  whom  other  ? 

D.  Read  the  second  commandment,  and  you 
will  know  ? 

A.  I  perceive  then  thtit  you  mean  to  throw 
censure  on  those  who  bow  before  the  images  of 
the  Saviour  and  of  His  holy  ones? 

D.  He  has  placed  His  image  in  our  souls. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  those  who  worship  Him, 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

A.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  you  have 
brought  yourself  into  your  present  condition  by 
falling  into  error,  by  misunderstanding  the 
nature  of  piety,  and  entertaining  opinions  hurt- 
ful to  the  common  faith  and  to  your  country. 

D.  It  is  not  true. 

A.  How,  then  ?  Do  you  not  err,  when  you 
think  that  there  are  "  powers  that  be  "  which 
exist  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God,  whereas, 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ?  or  that 
government,  which  is  appointed  to  restrain  and 
correct  the  disobedient  and  unruly,  persecutes 
piety,  "  whereas  he  is  the  Minister  of  God, 
revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doetl 
evil." 

D.  What  evil  do  we  do  ?     None. 

A.  Do  you  not  hurt  the  faith  by  your  false 
reasoning  concerning  our  holy  ordinances,  and 
by  your  blind  zeal  against  God ;  like  the  Jews 
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of  old,  whose  zeal  was  not  according  to  knowl- 
edge 1 

D.  Let  knowledge  remain  with  you !  Only 
do  not  molest  us,  who  live  in  peace,  pay  the 
taxes,  do  harm  to  no  one,  and  respect  and  obey 
earthly  governments. 

A.  But  perhaps  your  paying  the  taxes,  harm- 
ing no  one,  and  obeying  earthly  governments, 
is  only  the  eflFect  of  necessity,  and  of  the  weak- 
ness of  your  power,  while  your  peace  and  love 
respect  those  only  who  are  of  your  own  opinion. 

D,  Construe  our  words  as  you  choose. 

A.  At  least,  it  is  far  from  being  disagreeable 
to  you  to  behold  your  society  increasing  ? 

D.  We  desire  good  unto  all  men,  and  that 
all  may  be  saved,  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth. 

A.  Leave  off  your  studied  secrecy,  and  eva- 
sive and  dubious  answers.  Explain  and  reveal  to 
me  your  opinions  candidly,  like  men  who  have 
nothing  in  view  but  to  discover  truth. 

D.  I  understand  you ;  for  that  same  Spirit 
of  truth,  which  enlightened  us  in  things  respect- 
ing faith  and  life,  assists  us  also  to  discern 
affectation  and  deceit  in  every  man.  Neverthe- 
less, in  order  to  get  rid  of  your  importunity, 
and  with  boldness  to  preach  the  true  faith,  I 
shall  answer  your  questions  as  I  am  able. 

A.  By  what  way — by  the  assistance  of  others, 
or  by  the  use  of  your  own  reasoning  powers 
only,  did  you  obtain  this  Spirit  of  Truth  ? 

D.  He  is  near  our  heart,  and  therefore  no 
assistance  is  necessary.  A  sincere  desire  and 
ardent  prayers  are  alone  requisite. 

A.  At  least,  you  ground  your  opinions  on  the 
word  of  Grod,  do  you  not  ? 

D.   I  do  ground  myself  on  it. 

A.  But  the  word  of  God  teaches  us,  that  God 
has  committed  the  true  faith,  and  the  dispensing 
of  his  ordinances,  and  of  instruction  in  piety, 
to  certain  persons,  chosen  and  ordained  for  this 
purpose  : — "  According  to  the  grace  of  God 
given  unto  me,"  says  St.  Paul,  "as  a  wise 
master  builder  I  have  laid  the  foundation." 

D.  True ;  and  such  were  our  deputies  who 
were  sent  hither  in  1767  and  1769.  But  what 
did  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  of  wrath  do  to 
them  ?  Some  were  taken  for  soldiers,  others 
were  sent  into  exile. 

A.  You  doubtless  intend  by  these  deputies 
some  well  meaning  people  like  yourself? 

D,  Yes. 

A.  But  you,  and  people   like   you,  though 
well    meaning,  cannot   be    either   ministers  or 
teachers  of  the  holy  faith. 
D.   Why  not? 

A  Because  a  church  cannot  be  established 
by  individual  authority  ;  as  is  manifest  from 
1  Cor  3:  5.  Secondly,  because  special  talents 
and  gifts  from  above  are  requisite  to  "  make  us 
able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament."  2  Cor. 
3:  6.     And  thirdly,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 


this  lawful  and  gracious  calling,  that  we  possess 
that  ordination  which  hath  remained  in  the 
holy  church  from  the  times  of  the  apostles;  as 
it  is  said,  "  And  he  gave  some  apostles  and  some 
prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pas- 
tors and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the^ 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  Ephes.  iv.  2. 

D.  There  is  no  other  calling  to  this  office  re- 
quired, than  that  which  crieth  in  our  hearts, 
neither  doth  our  learning  consist  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  "  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  Arc  the 
gifts  which  you  require  such  as  to  be  able  to 
gabble  Latin  ? 

A  You  do  not  understand  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; and  this  is  the  source  of  all  your  errors. 
The  apostle,  in  the  words  quoted  by  you,  does 
not  reject  the  talents  and  gifts  of  acquired 
knowledge,  but  contrasts  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  the  wisdom  of  the  heathen,  which 
was  in  repute  at  that  time.  And  that  the 
calling  of  pastors  and  teachers  always  depended 
on  the  church  by  which  they  were  chosen,  is 
manifest  from  the  very  history  of  those  pastors 
and  teachers  of  the  church  who  are  eternally 
glorified. 

D.  What  Holy  Scriptures?  What  church? 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

A.  Did  not  you  yourself  say  that  you 
founded  your  opinions  on  the  word  of  God? 
This  is  what  I  mean  by  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

D.  The  word  of  God  is  spiritual,  and  imma- 
terial ;  it  can  be  written  on  nothing  but  on  the 
heart  and  spirit. 

A*  Yet  when  the  Saviour  saith,  "  Search  the 
Scriptures,"  and  gives  us  the  reason  of  this 
command — "  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life  " — can  He  really  understand  thereby 
anything  else  than  the  written  word  of  God? 
This  is  the  treasure  which  He  himself  hath 
entrusted  to  his  holy  church  as  the  unalterable 
rule  of  faith  and  life. 

D.  And  what  do  you  call  a  church? 
^.  An  assembly  of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ, 
governed  by  pastors,  according  to   regulations 
founded  on  the  word  of  God,  and  partakers  of  the 
ordinances  of  faith. 

D.  Not  so ;  there  is  but  one  pastor,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  ;  and 
one  church,  holy,  apostolical,  spiritual,  invisible, 
of  which  it  is  said,  "  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them,"  in  which  no  worship  is  paid 
to  any  material  object;  where  those  only  are 
teachers  who  live  virtuous  lives ;  where  the 
word  of  God  is  obeyed  in  the  heart,  on  which 
it  descends  like  dew  upon  the  fleece,  and  out  of 
which  it  flows  as  from  a  spring  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains;  where  there  are  no  such  noisy, 
ostentatious,  offensive,  and  idolatrous  meetings, 
and  vain  ceremonies  as  with  you;  no  drunken 
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and  insulting  pantors  and  teachers  like  your's  ; 
nor  such  evil  dispositions  and  corruptions  as 
among  jou. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


A  little  thoughful  attention,  how  happy  it 
makes  the  old  !  They  have  outlived  most  of 
the  friends  of  their  early  youth.  How  lonely 
their  hours !  Often  their  partners  in  life  have 
long  filled  silent  graves;  often  their  children 
they  have  followed  to  the  tomb.  They  stand 
solitary,  bending  on  their  staff,  waiting  till  the 
same  call  shall  reach  them.  How  often  they 
must  think  of  absent  lamented  faces ;  of  the 
love  which  cherished  them,  and  the  tears  of 
sympathy  that  fell  with  theirs,  now  all  gone  ! 
Why  should  not  the  young  cling  around  and 
comfort  them,  cheering  their  gloom  with  songs 
and  happy  smiles  ? 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  14,  1866. 


Female  Medical  College  op  Pennsyl- 
vania.— This  College,  located  on  nurth  College 
Avenue,  was  the  first  in  the  world  regularly  or- 
ganized for  the   instruction   of  women   in   the 
various  departments  of  medical  science.     From 
the  "  Seventeenth  Annual  Announcement,''  we 
learn    that    the    session    which    has    recently 
closed  was  attended  by  a  larger  class  of  regular 
students  than  any  previous  one,  and   that  the 
prospects  of  the  Institution  are  more  hopeful  and 
encouraging  than  at  any  former  time.     Seventy- 
one  students  have  received  the  diplomas  of  the 
College  since  its  inception,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  have  matriculated  and  attended 
its  lectures.  ''Three  of  the  chairs  of  the  College," 
the   Announcement   states,  ''  are  filled  by  its 
graduates  ;  many  more  now  occupy  honored  and 
profitable  positions  in  their  respective  localities, 
and  others  in  their  professional  capacity  have 
entered   seminaries   of   learning,   hospitals    or 
establishments,  where  they  receive  good  remu- 
neration.    The  demand  there  is  for  the  services 
of  medical  women  as  teachers  and  lecturers  upon 
sanitary  subjects,  evinces,  that  if  to  thorough 
medical  knowledge  a  woman  unites  high  moral 
qualities  and  practical  good  sense,  a  full  career 
of  usefulness  is  open  before  her,  and  success  is 
already  assured." 

"While  the  work,"  the  Announcement 
eontinues,  "has  been  developing  in  our  own 
country,  the  needs  of  society  have  been  forcing 
it  into  notice  across  the  waters.     In  London, 


the  public  papers  inform  us  that  '  Miss  Garrett 
has  lately  been  admitted  to  practice  as  a  drug- 
gist.* She  went  through  the  usual  course, 
five  years'  apprenticeship,  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation in  Arts,  and  two  professional  examina- 
tions, each  comprising  five  subjects.  It  is  said/ 
of  Miss  Garrett  that  her  examination  was  par- 
ticularly brilliant,  and  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Apothecaries  complimented  her  upon  her  attain- 
ments, expressing  a  wish  that  all  men  were  aa 
well  prepared.' 

The  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  of  England 
has  for  years  been  scattering  its  penny  tracts 
broadcast  over  the  kingdom,  instituting  lectures 
upon  hygienic  subjects,  and  sending  capable 
women  into  dwellings  of  the  poor,  to  teach  them 
how  to  cook,  ventilate  and  make  homes  healthful 
and  attractive.  Following  upon  the  extensive 
labors  of  this  association,  we  find  that  a '  Ladies' 
Medical  College '  was  opened  in  London,  Oct. 
3d,  1864,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Female  Medi- 
cal Society,  which  had  been  formed  previously 
for  the  avowed  object  of  "  promoting  the  proper 
education  and  employment  of  superior  women  in 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children."  The  College  commenced 
with  two  lectures. 

In  France,  where  Madame  Boivin  and  Mad- 
ame Lachapelle  so  ably  illustrated  some  branches 
of  the  science,  that  they  have  been  quoted  as 
authorities  by  the  profession  ever  since,  the  edu- 
cation of  women  for  certain  departments  of 
practice  has  long  been  a  governmental  arrange- 
ment; and  more  than  one  student  of  our  College 
has  entered  that  great  Hospital  in  Paris,  where 
young  women  from  the  different  departments  of 
France,  under  the  supervision  of  Madame 
AUiot,  a  successor  of  Madame  Lachapelle,  are 
trained  for  the  practice  of  midwifery  in  their 
respective  localities. 

By  a  letter  from  Parils,  we  are  informed  that 
'  a  French  woman,  having  passed  the  Baccalau- 
reate, has  recently  requested  permission  to  study 
medicine  as  a  whole,  in  France.  This,  the 
faculty  at  Montpelier  refused.  She  then  sent 
her  request  to  the  Ministre  de  V  Interieur  at 
Paris.  He  acceded,  but  on  the  condition  that 
she  will  only  practice  in  Algeria,  whence  she 
comes.' 

The  tidal  waves  of  this  movement,  rolling 
eastward,  have  also  reached  Russia.  Within  a 
few  months  a  medical  officer  in  the  Russian 
service  visited  the  New  York  Infirmary  for 
Women  and  Children,  to  obtain  information  in 
reference  to  the  medical  education  of  women  in 
America.  He  had  been  requested  by  the 
Emperor  to  institute  the  inquiry  in  consequence 
of  the  application  of  a  dozen  or  more  respectable 
Russian  ladies  for  admission  into  the  Medical 
College  at  St.  Petersburg. 


*  Apothecaries  in  England  are  licensed  to  practice 
mediciue. 
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Through  another  channel  we  learn  'that  at 
this  present  moment  there  are  two  Russian 
ladies  regularly  admitted  at  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity in  Zurich,  Switzerland — one  of  the  best 
Universities  in  Europe.' 

Thus  we  perceive  thajt  this  movement  is 
almost  co-extensive  with  civilization.  It  has 
evidently  occurred  in  the  ripeness  of  time  as  a 
result  of"  the  growth  of  society  :  it  is  clearly  a 
necessity  of  the  age,  that  cannot  be  stopped  or 
put  aside. 

What  modifications  it  may  yet  induce  in  the 
state  of  medical  practice,  we  cannot  tell.  But, 
as  in  all  social  movements  where  man  and 
woman  co-operate,  the  general  standard  has  been 
refined,  ennobled  and  enlarged,  so  we  fully  be- 
lieve that  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  will 
be  made  more  complete  and  beneficent  through 
the  insight  and  knowledge  of  woman." 

»-^«>-« 

The  publication  ofiice  of  "  Friends  Intelli- 
gencer" has  been  removed  from  No.  131  to 
14-1:  N.  Seventh  St.,  nearly  opposite,  a  few 
doors  below  Race.  Open  from  S  o'clock  in 
the  morninor,  until  5  in  the  afternoon. 


Died,  of  typhoid  fever,  on  the  10th  of  Tenth  month, 
1865,  at  the  residence  of  bis  father,  in  New  Castle 
Co.,  Del.,  William,  son  of  Amos  and  Martha  Sharp- 
less,  in  the  ■28th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Hock- 
essin  Particular  Meeting. 

,  on  the  14th  of  Third  month,  1866,  at  Harris- 

ville,  Harrison  Co.,  Obio,  Mary  Rhoads,  widow  of 
Joseph  Rhoads,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  Innocence 
and  trust  were  the  characteristics  of  her  life,  and 
her  end  was  peace. 

,  on  the   lst*bf  Second  month,   1866,  at  his 

residence  near  Fallston,  Amos  Benson,  in  the  87th 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Little  Falls  Particular 
and  Monthly  Meetings. 

Our  dear  Friend  lived  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  life, 
and  during  his  sickness,  which  was  protracted,  he 
furnished  comfortable  evidence  to  his  family  affd 
friends  that  he  was  prepared  for  an  entrance  into 
the  blessed  kingdom  of  eternal  rest  and  peace.  At 
one  time  he  said,  "  I  have  always  felt  a  care  to  do 
right,  and  though  I  have  sometimes  missed  it,  I  do 
not  feel  it  now  to  stand  against  me,  as  I  see  nothing 
in  my  way."  He  was  much  favored  with  clearness 
of  mind,  and  gave  suitable  counsel  to  his  children 
and  descendants,  advising  them  to  live  plainly  and 
humbly,  to  live  in  peace  with  all,  and  not  to  be  too 
much  concerned  for  the  world. 

,  on  the  7th  of  Second  mouth,  1866,  in  War- 
minster, Maby  D.,  wife  of  Morris  P.  Jarrett  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Seth  and  Jane  Davis,  in  the 
36th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Horsham  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

,  on  the  6th  of  Twelfth  month,  1865,  of  diph- 
theria, EvALiNA  LuKENS,  daughter  of  Allen  and  Mary 
Ann  Lukens,  aged  6  years ;  a  member  of  Fall  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting  Indiana. 

,  on  the  5th  of  First  month,  1866,  William  H. 

Lukens,  son  of  Allen  and  Mary  Ann  Lukens,  aged 
nearly  22  years;  a  member  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  Indiana. 


Review  of  "A  Declaration,"  &c.,  published  l>y 
order  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friends  [so  called)  held  in  Fhiladel^jhia  in 
1828.     By  Wm.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

(Continued  from  page  76.) 

Article  XLIV.  The  Declaration  proceeds 
as  follows :  "  Besides  the  palpable  errors  we 
have  enumerated,  Elias  Hicks  and  his  ad- 
herents deny  that  mankind  sustain  any  loss 
through  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  asserting  that  chil- 
dren come  into  the  world  precisely  in  the  con- 
dition he  did." — Dec.^  p.  31. 

In  proof  of  the  above  assertions,  we  are  re- 
ferred to  The  Quaker,  vol.  1,  p.  183,  Jftid  Phila- 
delphia Sermon,  p.  64,  from  which  I  quote  as 
follows  : 

"  Now  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  see 
what  an  unrighteous  and  wicked  act  it  was  in 
our  first  parents;  there  never  toas  a  greater  evil 
done.  And  we  see  now  that  we  are  his  successors, 
and  that  we  have  every  one  done  the  same 
thing  :  and  not  only  once,  as  Adam  did,  but  we 
have  done  it  many  thousand  times  over."  "  The 
desire  after  knowledge  was  the  thing  that 
tempted  them,  by  presuming  to  know  good  and 
evil  without  the  Divine  Light  that  had  been 
given  to  instruct  them,  and  to  keep  them  from 
going  counter  to  the  Divine  command.  They 
were  pushed  on  to  decide  for  themselves,  from 
an  apprehension  that  by  so  doing,  by  exercising 
their  own  abilities,  they  would  become  as  Gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil  without  the  aid  of  the 
Divine  mind,  and  counter  to  the  Divine  com- 
mand;  but  their  reward  followed  the  act." — 
QuaJcer,  vol.  1,  p.  182. 

"  Here  we  don't  find  that  Adam  ever  trans- 
gressed but  once  ;  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
from  the  history  that  he  did.  I  consider  this 
view  of  great  moment,  for  this  reason  ;  because 
people  are  so  weak  as  to  imagine,  (and  where 
do  they  get  the  idea  from,  but  from  the  same 
source  as  Adam,  by  seeking  to  gain  knowledge 
through  an  improper  medium  ?)  they  have 
started  the  notion,  that  we  are  to  stAud  cicconnt- 
ahle  for  Adam's  sin  ;  and  that  we  are  losers  by 
it.  But  now,  if  we  reflect  rationally,  I  think 
we  must  be  gainers  by  it.  For  if  we  act  as  ra- 
tional creatures,  we  gain  something  by  seeing  a 
man  drunk  ;  for  if  we  have  never  seen  a  man 
drunk  before,  is  it  not  an  example, — a  learning 
for  us  to  avoid  such  an  act  ourselves  ?  Here 
we  see,  now,  what  the  apostle  says,  and  it  is 
true,  that  '  The  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolish- 
ness with  God  ;'  because,  if  we  reasoned  as  we 
ought,  this  act  of  Adam  would  be  a  warning  to 
all  his  oflFspring,  and  would  certainly  be  a 
benefit  to  us,  if  we  acted  rightlij.  _  This  is  my 
view,  and  I  give  it  to  you  to  examine." — Qua- 
Jcer, p.  183. 

"  In  his  childhood,  he  [Jesus]  was  perfect  in 
innocency, — free  from  all  kinds  of  defilement, 
—as  man  was  created  in  the  beginning  :  and  so 
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it  might  have  been  with  all  that  God  created, 
as  the  Scripture  declaration  proves.  They  [our 
first  parents]  were  made  innocent,  undefiled, 
and  unpolluted  :  but  without  knowledge,  and 
•without  any  capacity  to  obtain  knowledge 
through  aii^  other  medium  than  their  Creator 
They  were  endowed  with  a  capacity  to  receive 
it  from  him,  as  a  Teacher ;  but  no  capacity  to 
obtain  true  knowledge  itulependentli/  of  their 
Creator.  This  I  consider  to  be  the  state  of  man 
in  the  beginning,  and  of  every  child  when  born 
into  the  world." — Philada,  iSermon,  p.  66. 

In  tl^  above  extracts,  relating  to  the  state  of 
our  first  parents,  there  are  some  views  peculiar 
to  Elias  Hicks ;  and  therefore  not  chargeable  on 
the  Society. 

The  brevity  of  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
original  state  of  our  first  parents,  has  opened  a 
field  for  much  speculation,  and  a  diversity  of 
opinions  have  been  advanced  by  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject :  and  Elias  Hicks  has 
given  his  views  for  consideration.  In  alluding 
to  them,  the  "  Declaration  "  has  used  a  form  of 
expression  which  gives  them  an  appearance  of 
more  weight,  as  a  charge,  than  simply  quoting 
the  speaker's  words  would  have  done  ;  whilst 
a  part  of  the  context,  w'hich  is  highly  important 
to  be  known,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  whole 
view  of  the  subject,  is  withheld.  The  present 
condition  of  man,  and  what  is  needful  for  him, 
is  what  chiefly  concerns  us.  To  this  condition 
the  Sermon  speaks  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
Scripture,  "  All  have  sinned,  and  fallen  short 
of  the  glory  of  God/'  and  stand  in  need  of  be- 
ing born  again. 

The  Society  holds  to  the  clear  testimony  of 
Ezekiel  the  prophet,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  That  no  man  is  answerable  for  the 
sins  of  another  ;  and  hence,  that  none  of  Adam's 
posterity  are  accountable  for  his  transgression  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  we  deny  the  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal sin.  Joseph  Phipps,  on  this  subject,  says, 
"  To  account  a  child  guilty  or  obnoxious  to 
punishment,  merely  for  an  offence  committed 
by  its  parents  before  it  could  have  any  con- 
sciousness of  being,  is  inconsistent  both  with 
justice  and  mercy  ;  therefore  no  infant  can  be 
born  with  guilt  upon  its  head." — Original  and 
present  state  of  Man,  p.  12. 

In  continuation  of  the  subject  in  the  Ser- 
mons, and  in  the  next  page  to  that  from  which 
the  Declaration  quotes,  and  directly  facing  it, 
we  find  the  following :  "  As  man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  every  act  would  be  a  right- 
eous act.  But  from  this  happy  state  man  fell ; 
from  this  blessed  condition  we  all  fall  :  for 
all  have  sinned,  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of 
God ;  and,  therefore,  stand  in  need  of  being 
'■""""  again." — Ibid,  p.  67 
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The  desires  of  every  infant  prompt  it  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  animal  appetites,  tor  the  sup- 
port of  the  natural  life  :  and  although  this  in- 


dulgence may  be  in  excess,  it  incurs  no  guilt, 
until  it  grows  to  the  years  of  religious  under- 
standing, or  until  the  command  is  given,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  eat."  From  this  moment,  every  hu- 
man being  stands  before  his  Creator  as  a  pro- 
bationer. For  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
law,  there  is  a  capacity  furnished  to  obey  it, 
and  a  consciousness  felt,  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, of  his  free  agency,  as  clearly  as  if  it  was 
announced  to  his  outward  ear,  "  Choose  ye  this 
day  whom  ye  will  serve."  (Josh.  xxiv.  15.) 
Taking  up  the  present  condition  of  man  from 
this  point,  is  there  not  a  striking  analogy 
between  his  condition  and  that  of  our  first  pa- 
rents? And  is  not  our  own  experience  a  con- 
firmation of  their  history,  as  given  by  Moses? 
"  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was 
good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the 
ejes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise, 
[or  happy,]  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and 
did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with 
her,  and  he  did  eat."     Gen.  iii. 

It  would  appear  by  this  account,  that  our 
progenitors  had  desires  and  propensities  con- 
flicting with  their  Maker's  command,  as  we 
now  have  them,  and  that  they  were  frail,  like 
ourselves  ;  for  they  yielded,  as  it  appears,  to 
iha  first  temptation.  Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  in  knowledge  and  experience 
they  were  not  far  in  advance  of  us.  Yet  they 
may  be  said  to  have  been  perfect  :  f i  r  a  state 
of  entire  innocence,  and  an  obedience  to  what 
is  made  known  to  us,  however  small  that  know- 
ledge may  be,  is  human  perfection.  "  And 
they  brought  young  children  to  him,  that  he 
should  touch  them  :  and  his  disciples  rebuked 
them  that  brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw 
it,  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them, 
'  Suff'er  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God.'  And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put 
his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them."  Mark 
x.  13—16. 

Our  first  parents  had  God  for  their  Teacher  and 
Monitor,  with  no  corrupting  examples  present 
to  allure  them  from  the  path  of  duty.  Now,  if 
to  these  advantages  be  added  that  perfection  in 
knowledge  and  acquirements  which  is  ascribed 
to  them,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
would  have  so  easily  given  way  to  temptation  ? 
Granting  the  premises,  they  must  have  been 
more  frail  than  their  posterity. 

Article  XLV.  "  They  [that  is,  Elias 
Hicks,]  also  deny  the  existence  of  any  evil 
spirit,  by  which  man  is  tempted,  distinct  from 
his  own  propensities." — Philada.  Sermons,  pp. 
163,  166,  257,  258. 

In  page  293,  of  the  Philadelphia  Sermons, 
we  read,  "  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God.  But  this 
faith  in  creeds  and  the  traditions  of  our  fathers, 
what  is  it?  It  is  worse  than  nothing.  We 
had  better  have  no  faith  at  all.     It  is  no  better 
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than  the  faith  of  devils.  *  Thou  believest  that 
there  is  one  God  ;  thou  doest  well :  the  devils 
also  believe  and  tremble.'  Who  are  the  devils  ? 
Apostate  men  and  women,  who  go  contrary  to 
God :  they  are  all  devils.  Everything  that 
is  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God,  is  a  devil. 
In  short,  they  are  nothing  but  what  opposes  the 
law  of  light  and  the  Spirit  of  truth  in  the 
heart;  nothing  but  what  is  m  ojjpositiori  to  the 
law  of  God  :  and  that  devil  is  in  us  all:  assure 
as  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  us,  so  sure  the 
devil  is  in  us." 

And  in  page  163 — "  Now  all  that  seeking  to 
know  God,  and  this  devil,  or  the  serpent,  unfh- 
out,  is  the  work  of  darkness,  superstition,  and 
tradition.  It  hath  no  foundation ;  it  is  all 
breath  and  wind,  without  the  power.  We  need 
not  look  without  for  enemies,  or  friends  ;  for  we 
shall  not  find  them  without.  Our  enemies  are 
those  of  our  own  household  :  our  own  propen- 
sities and  unruhj  desires  are  our  greatest^  and  1 
•may  almost  sai/,  our  alone  enemies." 

"  Now  the  serpent,"  says  Francis  Howgill, 
''  was  more  subtile  than  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  ;  for  that  was  his  nature,  in  which  he  was 
created  ;  and  it  was  good  in  the  motion  of  the 
power  ;  and,  therefore,  Christ  said,  '  Be  ye  wise 
as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves.'  And 
though  the  serpent  was  icise  and  subtile,  more 
than  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  till  he  acted  and 
moved  without  commandment,  and  out  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  power,  he  was  not  cursed.  He  that  can 
receive  this,  let  him."  "  And  now  he  went  and 
talked  with  the  woman,  and  she  was  good  before, 
being  in  the  motion  of  the  life  and  power  :  she 
also  looked  out,  and  not  in  the  power,  and 
reasoned  with  him  out  of  the  power,  contrary 
to  commandment;"  "  and  here  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  father  of  lies,  and  of  him  who  spoke 
of  himself,  out  of  the  power,  and  out  of  the 
truth  ;  and  his  beginning  is  iitithout  foundation  ; 
[that  is,  independent  or  distinct  from  man.] 
Now  he  that  is  wise  in  heart,  read  his  genera- 
tion,  or  who  made  him.  Now  appeared  the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  not  before, — 
and  made  war  against  the  power, — against  the 
Lamb.  Pp.  185,  186. 

All  our  propensities  and  desires  are  good, 
"in  the  molion  of  the  power;"  and  whilst  we 
remain  here,  moving  and  acting  in  and  under 
this  heavenly  power,  the  serpent  has  no  "  foun- 
dation "  in  us.  "  The  prince  of  this  world 
cometh,  and  hath  nothing  in  me."  John  xiv. 
30.  "  Prom  whence  come  wars  and  fightings 
among  you  ?  Come  they  not  hence,  even  of 
your  lusts,  that  war  in  your  members  P"  ("  The 
spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy.") 
"  Ye  lust,  and  have  not :  ye  kill,  and  desire  to 
have,  and  cannot  obtain  :  ye  fight,  and  war,  yet 
ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not.  Ye  ask,  and 
receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may 
consume    it  upon   your   lusts.     Ye   adulterers 


and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the  friend- 
ship of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God  ?  Who- 
soever, therefore,  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world, 
is  the  enemy  of  God.  Do  you  think  that 
the  Scripture  saith  in  vain,  *  The  spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  u%  lus'eth  to  ENVY  ?'  "     Jarues  iv. 

According  to  Francis  Howgill,  the  "  angel  of 
the  bottomless  pit  "  had  his  beginning  in  man's 
disobedience  ;  and  out  of  man,  he  is  without 
foundation  ;  and  they  who  are  wise  may  read 
his  generation,  and  who  made  and  makes  him, — 
in  their  own  hearts  .  .  .         . 

Article  XLVI.  "  Heaven,"  they  say,  *'  is 
a  state,  and  not  a  place,  by  any  means." 

The  blessed  Jesus  taught  the  same  doctrine. 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  obser- 
vation ;  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo,  here  !  or  Lo 
there  !  for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you."     Luke  xvii.  20. 

The  apostle  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  state."  "  For 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink ; 
but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Rom.  xiv.  7. 

"  This  kingdom,"  says  Joseph  Phipps, 
"stands  not  in  locality,  not  in  any  here,  or 
there.  It  stands  in  an  infinite  and  heavenly 
spirit,  life,  and  nature,  wherein  nothing  impure 
can  live  or  enter."     P.  208. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THiE    GIVER    AND    THE   GIFTS. 

The  path  I  trod  so  pleasant  was  and  fair, 

I  counted  it  life's  best ; 
Forgetting  that  Thou,  Lord,  hadst  placed   me  there, 

To  journey  toward  Thy  rest. 

Forgetting  that  the  path  was  only  good, 

Because  the  homeward  way  ; 
I  held  its  fullest  beauty  where  I  stood  : — 

I  thought  these  gleams  the  day  ! 

I  know  I  might  have  seen  in  every  star 

That  sheds  its  light  on  me, 
A  lamp  of  Thine,  set  out  to  guide  from  far 

My  steps  toward  home  and  Thee  ; — 

Have  heard  in  streams  with  bending  grasses  clad, 

Which  sparkled  through  the  sod, 
The  music  of  the  river  that  makes  glad 

The  city  of  our  God  ; — 
In  flowers  plucked  to  wither  in  my  hand, 

Or  passed  with  lingering  feet, 
Have  read  my  Father's  promise  of  a  land 

Where  flowers  are   still  more  sweet. 

And  I  have  knelt,  how  ofcen,  thanking  Thee 

For  what  Thy  love  hath   given  1 
Then  turned  away  to  bend  to  these  my  knee, 

And  seek  in  these  my  Heaven  1 
Forgive  me  that  T,  looking  for  the  day, 

Forgot  whence  it  would  shine  ; 
And   turned  Thrj  helps  to  reasons  for  delay, 

And  loved  not  Thee,  but  Thine. 
Yet  most  for  the  cold  heart  with  which  I  write 

Of  sin  so  faintly  felt;—  _ 

This  frost  of  doubt,  this  darkness  as  of  night, 

Tby  love  can  cheer  and  melt. 
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On  me,  unworthy,  shed,  0  Lord,  the  glow 

Of  Thy  dear  light   and  love; 
That  I  miiy  walk  with  trusting  faith  below, 

Toward  the  fair  land  above; 
That  I  may  learn  in  all  Thy  gifts  to  see 

The  love  that  on  me  smiled. 
And  find  in  all  I  have  a  thought  of  Thee, 

Who  thus  has  blessed  Thy  child  : 
And  most  in  what  Thy  tenderest  love  hath  given- 

Those  to  my  heart  most  dear  ; 
May  T,  thro'  these,  look  upward  to  thy  Heaven, 

In  these  find  Thee  most  near. 

— Lucy  Fletcher. 


LINES. 

Suggpsted  by  the  appearance  of  a  Butterfly  in  Winter. 
Too  frail  for  many  a  Summer  day. 
When  Sol  admits  his  scantiest  ray, 

How  dare  thou  fly  ? 
Thou  canst  not  hear  a  voice  of  Spring  ; 
Away  o'er  seas  she  folds  her  wing 

To  pale  and  die. 
Perhaps  thou  heardst  the  squirrels  leap  ; 
Or  did  a  worm  disturb  thy  sleep 

In  couch  of  mold  ? 
Say,  did  the  tiny  chickadee 
In  wanton  sport  awaken  thee 

To  see  thy  gold? 
For  brighter  than  the  mine  or  mint 
Is  the  rare  beauty  of  thy  tint, 

Thou  almost  naught. 
If  God  so  fashioned  thee  with  care. 
Then  they  who  His  own  image  bear, 

Are  strangely  wrought. 
Through  Winter's  icy  mantle  rent 
We  hail  thee  as  a  blessing  sent 

To  cheer  our  way  : 
For  thou  canst  touch  and  teach  the  heart 
More  than  a  ihou--and  charms  of  art, 

In  ambient  play. 
Thou  hast  no  voice  thou  silent  thing, 
Thou  only  hast  a  golden  wing, 

And  yet  we  love 
To  see  thee  in  the  Winter  air. 
Though  but  a  breath  may  chill  thee  there 

From  blast  above. 
It  is  a  simple  thought  I  know; 
But  when  the  wintry  tempests  blow, 

Mayst  thou  be  hid, 
Not  in  a  silent  grave  to  lie. 
But  where,  when  Spring  is  passing  by, 

Thou  mayst  be  bid 
To  rise  again — again  to  shine, 
A  witness  of  the  Power  divine, 

In  shadows  set. 
A  thing  so  simple,  frail,  and  weak, 
May  to  some  sceptic  error  speak 

Repentance  yet. 
Prophelstown,  III.  g.  a. 


Extensive  Coal  Fields. — The  extent  of 
the  bituminous  coal  field  surrounding  Pittsburg 
is  fiften  thousand  square  miles,  or  eight  million 
six  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  upper  seam 
of  coal  in  this  area,  rating  at  an  average  depth 
of  eight  feet,  is  estimated  to  contain  53,516,430 
000  tons  of  coal,  which  at  two  dollars  per  ton, 
or  a  little  over  seven  cents  per  bushel,  would 
be  worth  $108,032,860,000— a  sum  equal  to 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt  nearly  twenty 


seven  times,  supposing  it  to  be  four  thousand 
millions  ;  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  gold  and 
silver  products  of  California  and  Nevada  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  even  if  they  yielded 
one  hundred  millions  anhually. 

Lloyd's 

Everybody  has  heard  of  "  Lloyd's."  Every- 
body has  seen  the  word  a  thousand  times  in  the 
newspapers,  and  of  all  familiar  names  known  to 
us  in  connection  with  commerce,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  none  is  niorefamiliar  than  this. 
Yet  few  people,  comparatively,  have  any  definite 
idea  of  what  is  comprised  under  this  significant 
monosyllable,  or  of  the  real  nature  of  the  es- 
tablishment to  which  it  gives  a  name,  and 
which  is  almost  as  well  known  among  the  mer- 
chants of  every  commercial  country  in  the 
world  as  it  is  in  London. 

Near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
there  is  a  rather  confined  area,  from  which  a 
spacious  winding  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  a 
sort  of  antechamber  of  no  great  dimensions.  Up 
and  down  these  stairs,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  or  so  in  the  forenoon,  to  five  in  the 
afternoon,  there  is  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  of 
business  faces — not  particularly  jolly  or  merry 
faces  at  any  time,  but  faces  with  a  responsible 
expression  about  them,  and  of  the  reflective  and 
calculating  character.  They  are  always  going 
up  and  down,  one  current  meeting  the  other, 
and  passing,  with  few  words  of  greeting  and  no 
delays.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  Gibson's  grand  marble 
statue  of  Huskisson,  the  effect  of  which  is  more 
than  half  lost,  from  the  disadvantageous  position 
it  occupies.  Then  there  is  a  statue  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  by  Lough,  much  better  seen, 
but,  as  a  work  of  art,  not  so  well  worth  seeing; 
besides  which,  there  is  Lyddehkcr's  memorial, 
and  that  handsome  tablet  in  the  wall,  placed 
there  as  a  testimonial  to  the  "Times"  news- 
paper, in  commemoration  of  the  exposure  by 
that  journal  of  a  gigantic  commercial  conspiracy 
which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  whole  of  the 
trade  of  London. 

From  this  ante-chamber  are  the  entrances 
guarded  by  liveried  functionaries,  to  the  sub- 
scription rooms — for  the  chambers  of  Lloyd's 
are  only  open  to  the  subscribers,  or  to  those 
who  have  business  with  them.  We  are  suffered 
to  pass  on,  however,  and  the  next  minute  are 
in  the  underwriters'  room.  This  is  a  lofty 
apartment,  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
some  fifty  wide.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
striking  in  its  appearance  A  number  of  large 
tables  and  seats,  ranged  down  each  side  and 
along  the  centre,  with  books,  papers,  and  writing 
materials,  present  nothing  extraordinary  ;  and 
yet  if  you  reflect  for  a  moment,  that  here  mil- 
lions of  money  are  literally  at  stake  every  hour 
— that  not  a  breeze  can  blow  in   any  latitude, 
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not  a  storm  can  burst,  not  a  fog  can  rise,  in  any 
part  of  the  wide  ocean  that  girdles  the  world, 
without  recording  its  history  here,  in  such 
characters  as  tell  of  loss,  discredit,  perhaps 
utter  ruin — you  may  well  hold  your  breath, 
and  acknowledge  that,  common-place  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact as  are  the  details  of  the  spot,  it  is 
yet  a  centre  of  veritable  and  profound  interest. 
For  it  is  here  that  the  business  of  marine  in- 
surance is  transacted — a  business  the  ramifica- 
tions of  which  reach  all  round  the  world,  and 
whose  operations  are  so  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  world's  commerce,  that  were  it 
to  come  suddenly  to  a  stand-still,  orie  half  of 
the  existing  trafiic  of  the  nations  would  be  par- 
alyzed. Insurance  is  continually  the  basis  of 
credit,  even  on  shore.  If  you  could  not  insure 
your  life,  you  would  hardly  raise  a  loan  on  your 
personal  security  ;  and  if  you  could  not  insure 
your  house,  the  mortgagee  would  not  lend  you 
nearly  the  amount  upon  it  which  he  now  does. 
But  at  sea  the  risks  are  beyond  all  comparison 
greater,  and  the  necessity  of  insuring  against 
them,  of  course,  correspondingly  so.  Every 
prudent  man,  therefore,  who  has  capital  thus 
endangered  (unless  it  be  such  an  amount  as  he 
can  afford  to  lose,  and  he  is  inclined  to  specu- 
late) insures  it  against  loss  ;  if  the  vessel  which 
is,  or  which  contains,  his  venture  be  lost,  he 
recovers  his  capital  because  he  has  insured  it ; 
if  it  escape  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  make  a 
prosperous  voyage,  he  can  easily  spare  to  pay 
the  premium  out  of  the  profit.  The  insurers, 
or  underwriters,  must  of  course  be  men,  or 
firms,  who  have  large  capital  at  command,  and 
they  pught  to  be  men  with  suSBcient  prudence 
and  integrity  to  restrain  them  from  incurring 
liabilities  which  they  are  unable  to  meet.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  underwriters  of  Lloyd's 
stand  pre-eminent  throughout  the  world  for 
these  indispensable  qualifications. 

Those  huge  books  on  the  tables  near  the  bar 
contain  daily  entries  regarding  vessels  at  sea. 
The  one  on  the  right  is  filled  with  safe  arrivals 
at  the  destined  port — while  that  on  the  left  re 
cords  every  species  of  accident,  disaster,  and 
loss,  as  soon  as  these  causalities  are  known. 
There  was  a  rather  spiteful  gale  in  the  Channel 
for  several  entire  days  last  week ;  and  in  con- 
sequence you  see  gloomy,  prophetic  faces  bend- 
ing over  the  "  casualty  book,"  looks  ominous 
of  disaster,  and  unfortunately  not  a  few  faces 
which  tell  that  the  ornea  has  been  fulfilled. 

Cast  your  eye  round  the  room,  and  you  may 
see  transactions  of  marine  insurance  actually 
negotiating  in  your  presence.  Yon  sexagena- 
rian, for  example,  sitting  at  the  corner  of  that 
table,  his  chin  resting  on  his  clenched  hand,  and 
his  eyebrows  somewhat  studiously  knit,  is  list- 
ening to  the  under-toned  but  emphatic  talk  of 
the  slim,  wiry  figure  standing  by  his  side.  The 
latter  is  a  ship-broker,  who  has  come  to  effect  an 


insurance  for  a  few  thousands  on  the  "  Betsy 
Jane,"  which  sailed  for  California,  round  Cape 
Horn,  four  months  back.  She  was  spoken  in 
latitude  35°  south,  and  longitude  40°  west,  all 
well,  seven  weeks  out.  The  broker  offers  a  cer- 
tain per- centage  for  the  risk;  but  the  under- 
writer does  not  seem  fascinated  with  the  pre- 
mium proposed,  and  keeps  a  rather  stolid  counte- 
nance while  the  other  talks  on.  He  knows  the 
"  Betsy  Jane  "  to  be  A  1  on  the  list,  and  he 
knows  too  that  she  was  spoken  with,  as  the  bro- 
ker says,  for  that  fact  is  duly  recorded  in  the 
"  books ;"  but  it  is  a  long  while  since  that  news 
came,  and  the  last  accounts  from  Valparaiso 
said  nothing  about  her.  The  good  ship,  in  all 
probability,  is  perfectly  safe,  and  may  be  even 
now  entering  the  harbor  ;  but  also,  she  may  have 
gone  to  pieces  on  the  South  American  coast,  or 
on  some  coral  reef  in  the  South  Seas,  or  she 
may  have  met  with  ice  in  beating  round  the 
Horn  and  foundered.  Who  knows  ?  Such  are 
the  elements  which  an  underwriter  has  to  take 
into  consideration  in  calculating  the  probabili- 
ties which  guide  his  transactions.  The  "  Betsy 
Jane"  will  be  insured,  notwithstanding,  for  the 
averages  and  the  chances  are  all  in  her  favor; 
but  the  broker  will  have  to  come  down  with  a 
higher  premium  than  he  has  offered. 

To  assist  such  calculations  as  have  reference 
chiefly  to  the  risks  on  our  own  and  neighboring 
coasts,  there  is  at  the  end  of  the  room  a  curious 
piece  of  mechanism,  called  an  anemometer,  or 
windgauge.  This  instrument  is  so  contrived  as 
to  register,  by  means  of  pencilled  records  of  its 
own  writing,  the  force  of  the  wind  as  it  is  ex- 
erted against  a  large  fan  on  the  roof  of  the  Ex- 
change during  both  day  and  night,  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  We  know  not  what 
may  be  the  actual  utility  of  this  instrument  as 
yet.  When  the  courses  and  revolutions  of 
storm  circles  are  better  known — when  the  phe- 
nomena of  air-currents  can  be  delineated  on  the 
chart  with  something  like  certainty — when  that 
science  of  which  Lieutenant  Maury  is  head  and 
chief  shall  have  been  thoroughly  thought  out 
and  its  results  fairly  mastered — it  may  be  that 
then  every  fitful  mark  of  the  anemometer  may 
be  fraught  with  sound  knowledge,  and  form  a 
key  to  the  law  of  storms  all  the  world  over.  In 
that  case,  and  whenever  that  time  shall  arrive, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  the  risks  of  navigation 
will  be  less,  and  the  costs  of  insurance  in  pro- 
portion. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


From  the  Evangelist. 
NIAGARA    IN    WINTER. 

The  24th  of  January,  186G,  was  a  white  day 
in  my  calendar.  I  passed  it  amongst  the  white 
wonders  of  the  ice  of  Niagara.  For  a  score  or 
more  of  years,  as  old  inhabitants  assured  me, 
there  had  been   nothing   like  it.     The  marvels 
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of  the  grandest  of  the  glaciers  amongst  the  Alps 
did  not  surpass  it.  In  some  aspects  they  did 
not  equal  it. 

The  morning  of  Saturday,  the  20th,  was  al- 
most summer-like  in  mildness,  and  rainy.  But 
before  night  the  weather  grew  intensely  cold, 
and  the  wind  blew  a  gale.  The  morning  of  the 
Sabbath  saw  the  waters  of  the  cataract  greatly 
swollen,  and  huge  masses  of  ice  dashing  down 
the  abyss.  Whole  fields  of  it,  cracked  and  torn 
in  the  rapids  above,  plunged  headlong  into  the 
awful  cauldron,  and  were  then  ground  and 
daghed  into  myriads  of  fragments.  It  must  have 
been  a  magnificent  sight. 

But  what  was  more  marvellous,  the  ice  had 
become  jamed,  or  was  jamming,  from  shore  to 
shore;  so  that  on  the  Sabbath,  from  the  very 
foot  of  the  J^alls  almost  to  the  Suspension 
Bridge — two  miles — there  was  one  compact 
mass  of  it.  The  narrow  channel  could  not  dis- 
gorge the  masses  which  had  come  from  the 
broader  surfaces  above,  and  the  accumulations, 
held  more  firmly  by  congelation,  choked  up  the 
outlet;  and  when  the  wild  waters  swept  and 
eddied  underneath,  the  foot  of  man  could  pass 
in  safety  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  ! 

But  water  and  ice  had  not  finished  their  work 
in  building  this  marble  bridge.  It  must  be 
lifted  and  torn  and  ridged.  It  must  have  pro- 
found fissures,  into  which  one  might  look  with 
awe,  wild  hummocks,  and  broad  fields  of  terrific 
roughness — roughness  which  I  can  equal  in 
memory  only  by  the  lava  cf  Vesuvius,  freely 
poured  and  cooled  from  the  side  of  the  rent 
crater,  and  this  was  effected  by  continuous  ac- 
cessions of  ice,  which,  coming  over  the  cataract, 
plunged  under  the  surface,  and  by  the  violence 
of  the  water,  swept  onward,  lifted  the  mighty 
mass  bodily  on  its  back.  In  this  way  the  ice 
was  perhaps  from  twentj  to  fifty  feet  in  thick- 
ness ! 

It  was  thus  that  I  saw  it  on  the  24th.  Go- 
ing at  once  down,  at  the  inclined  plane,  to  the 
ferry — just  below  the  cataract — I  crossed  over 
to  the  Canada  side  on  foot,  went  to  Table 
Rock,  passed  under  the  sheet,  and  came  back 
as  I  went.  Many  others  were  performing  the 
same  feat. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning,  clear  and  brilliant, 
and  a  myriad  ieiles  were  pendent  from  every 
point  where  precipice  projected.  Just  under 
Table  Rock  a  vast  column  had  formed,  as  if  to 
say,  "  What  is  left  of  this  ancient  stand-point 
shall  never  perish  !"  Beside  it,  was  a  an  ice- 
stalagmite,  perhaps  two  feet  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter, and  just  high  enough  to  serve  as  an 
altar,  and  crowned  with  rounded  crystals  which 
might  well  be  taken  for  crowded  garlands.  How 
Nature,  in  her  most  fantastic  forms,  seems  to 
speak  of  God  !  Under  the  Fall,  where  the  rock 
is  hollowed  from  the  above  like  a  scallop-shell, 
was  perhaps  the  highest  concentration  of  beauty. 


This  was  one  incrustation  of  icicles,  glittering 
like  diamonds  in  the  sun.  Under  foot,  huge 
banks  of  ice  had  formed,  inclining  inward,  so 
tt  at  the  footing  was  more  than  safe ;  the  only 
effort  needed — to  a  certain  distance — was  to 
keep  from  sliding  away  from  the  water  plump 
against  the  rocky  wall. 

Above,  in  the  vicinity  of  Table  Rock,  the 
whole  surface  was  one  glare  of  ice  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice ;  and  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  a  careless  step  plunging  one  down- 
ward to  an  awful  death.  At  this  point  the  icy 
spray  was  pouring  like  rain,  making  thicker 
and  thicker  the  marble  sheet  which  hid  the 
ground. 

In  going  over  I  had  not  sighted  well  my 
course,  and  so  found  myself  in  a  world  of  white- 
ness and  roughness.  But  in  returning  I  marked 
a  path  where  an  eddy,  apparently,  had  deposited 
a  semi-circle  of  finely  ground  ice,  almost  from 
shore  to  shore;  and  on  this  I  made  the  passage 
homeward  with  twice  the  ease  that  I  had  gone 
abroad.     Blest  is  the   path  ever  that  leads  us 

HOME  ! 

Just  under  the  American  Fall,  and  in  front 
of  it,  I  got  a  view  the  memory  of  which  a  life- 
time could  not  efi"ace.  The  spray,  freezing  as 
it  fell,  had  built  up  on  the  icy  foundation  a  suc- 
cession of  hills  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height 
above  the  surrounding  surface.  They  were 
beautifully  rounded  like  a  sugar  loaf,  and  al- 
most as  white.  One  of  these  I  climbed,  and 
from  it  looked  down  into  the  awful  gloom  and 
madness  of  the  plunging  water.  At  my  left, 
half  hidden  in  the  mist,  was  another,  and  ap- 
parently still  another.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  sense  of  awe  culminated. 

Reclimbing  the  bank,  past  ice  encrusting 
rock,  and  tree,  and  shrub,  ice  everywhere,  I 
crossed  to  Goat  Island.  The  passage  to  Ter- 
rapin Tower  was  barred  and  marked  "  Danger- 
ous." But  it  was  barred  more  effectively  by 
the  ice,  which  so  covered  the  path  by  which 
you  descend  to  it,  that  it  was  like  letting  your- 
self go  from  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  a  cathedral 
to  start  for  it.  But  finding  a  place  where  a  descent 
was  possible  I  let  myself  down  by  trees  and 
rocks,  and  was  soon  at  the  Tower.  Here,  amidst 
spray  and  thunder,  I  caught  the  final  glory. 
The  Sea  of  Ice  was  before  me  ;  the  mad,  cold 
waters  rolled  and  plunged  in  their  awful  des- 
cent; terror  and  sublimity  held  high  carni- 
val; while  on  either  hand,  arching  one  from 
the  American  and  one  from  the  Canada  side — 
asif  to  whisper  of  hope  and  heaven  amidst  those 
symbols  of  perdition  and  the  pit — floated  a 
quivering  rainbow.  J.  A.  P. 

Culture  is  symbolized  in  a  tree,  whose  best 
fruit  is  in  the  highest  branches. 


Feeling  dissent^  express  it  with  moderatioo. 
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From  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW   OF   THE   WEATHER, 

THIRD    MONTH. 


&0. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  , 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Snow — iucl'g  very  slight  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms, 

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term, 


TBMPERATURB,  EAIN,  DEATHS, 
&C. 

Mean  temperature  of  3d 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest   do.  during    month, 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

Rain  during  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  1865  and  five  for  1866 


1865. 


13  days. 
2     " 
0     " 


31 


1865. 


47.49 

73.50 

25.00 

4.71 


1495 


deg. 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
3d  month  for  the  past  seventy-seven 
years, 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,   1859, 

Lowest  do.         do.         do.     1843 

COMPARISON    OF    RAIN. 

1865. 

First  month  3.61  inch. 

Second  month 5.83     " 

Third  month 4.71     " 


1866. 


8  days. 
2     '« 
5     " 

7     " 


31 


1866. 


40.85  deg. 
72.00     " 
18.00     " 
2.15  in. 


1381 


39.08  deg. 

48.25     " 
30.00     " 


Totals, 


14.15  in. 


1866. 

3.14  inch. 
6.61     " 

2.15  " 

11.90  in. 


The  above  exhibit  shows  the  month  under  review 
of  the  present  year  to  have  been  colder  all  through, 
including  even    the   extremes,  than   last  year. 

It  was  supposed  by  many  that  the  15th  of  the 
montb  this  year  was  almost  unprecedented  tor  heat ; 
but  we  find  that  on  the  21st  of  same  month  last  year, 
only  six  days  later,  the  temperature  was  a  degree 
and  a  half  higher  ! 

Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  has 
kindly  fiiroished  us  with  some  interesting  statistical 
matter,  from  which  we  select  the  following  as  the 
lowest  temperatures. 


1843. 

1855. 

1856. 

1866. 

March  24, 

12  deg. 

23 

— 

— 

-  '■        25, 

20    " 

23 

— 

20.50 

"        26, 

21     " 

29 

— 

18.00 

"        27, 

26    " 

35 

— 

26.00 

"        28, 

36    " 

27 

26 

32.00 

"        29, 

33     " 

27 

27 

— 

I 


Their  record,  as  above,  commences  with  1825,  and 
18  degrees  is  the  lowest  temperature  they  have  on 
record  as  late  in  the  month  as  the  26th,  and  yet  only 
two  days  earlier  in  1843,  it  dropped  to  12  deg! 

It  will  be  noticed  that  year  has  already  been 
chronicled  in  this  review  as  containing  the  coldest 
Third  month  on  a  record  of  seventy  six  years. 

The  decrease  of  deaths  this  year  as  compared  with 
last  is  worthy  of  notice.  If  we  deduct  the  last  week's 
number  from  this  year,  so  as  to  make  each  month 
consist  of  four  weeks,  we  will  have  them  stand  1495 
for  1865  and  1101  for  1866. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  3d,  1866.       J.  M.  Ellis. 


Report  of  the  Forwarding  Committee  of  Friends'  Assofi- 
ation  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen. 

Garments.     Value. 
No.  31,  1  box,  J.  B.  Dugdale,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa,  containing     75    $116  00 
•'    33,  1  bale,  A.    M.    Arlott,    Centre- 

ville,Md 92        87  00 

"    34,  1     "     J.Wesley  Pritchard,  Cen- 

treville,  Md 96        91  00 

"    35,  1     "     Maria    Mann,    Washing- 

tOQ,  D.  C 34        4100 

"    37,  1  box,  Ehilena   Heald,  St.  He- 
lena, S.  C 174      225  00 

"    38,1     "     MaryA.Taylor.Mt.  Plea- 
sant, S.  C.  ..' 98      129  00 

"    40,  1     "     E.  Ella  Wax,    Mt.  Plea- 
sant, S.  C 240      317  00 

"    41,  1     "     Gen.  John  Ely,  Lexing- 

ton.Ky 237      290  00 

"    36,  1     "     Almira  G.  Fales,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 248       162  00 

1294 
"    39,  1     "     Books,   Jos.  Dutch,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C 20  00 

1  lot  Tools,  Cornelia  Hancock,  S.  C.      45  50 
1  bale  Dry  Goods,  Louisa  Ricks,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 72  00 

Garden  Seeds,  to  Philena  Heald,  W. 

Walton  and  C.  Hancock  25  75 

$1620  25 
Total,   15   packages,   containing    1294   garments, 
dry  goods,  books,  garden  tools,  seeds,  &c. 

Information  has  been  received  tbai  there  are  now 
in  Washington  one  hundred  and  fifty  freedmen  who 
have  obtained  transportation  to  go  East  and  North, 
but  who  are  detained  in  that  city  for  want  of  cloth- 
ing, the  "  supply  of  men's  garments  having  all  been 
given  out.  The  Bureau  has  a  few  shirts  and 
drawers  only, — no  coats,  pants,  nor  stockings."  The 
committee  solicit  cast-oflF  clothing  of  this  description 
to  meet  the  emergency.  Contributions  of  all  kinds 
may  be  sent  to 

Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Philada.,  4th  mo.  4,  1866. 


ITEMS. 

Emancipation  Completed  in  Russia. — A  St.  Peters- 
burg letter  says  that  an  imperial  ukase,  just  issued, 
completes  the  work  of  emancipation  decreed  fi?c 
years  ago  by  the  regulation  of  Second  month  19, 
1861,  and  applies  it  to  all  the  peasants  of  the  state 
domains.  That  class,  personally  emancipated  in 
1861,  had  remained  provisionally  under  the  admin- 
istiatiou  of  the  crown,  but  the  government  has  en- 
tered resolutely  on  the  task  of  throwing  many  of  its 
works  into  the  hands  of  private  persons.  Several 
factories  and  forges  have  already  been  given  up. 
The  new  ukase  prescribes  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
interior  and  of  the  Domains  the  task  of  agreeing 
together  for  putting  all  the  prescriptions  inio  exe- 
cution in  the  course  of  six  months.  On  the  19th 
of  Eighth  month  next  there  will  be  in  Russia  but 
one  and  the  same  class  of  peasant  proprietors  or- 
ganized in  communes. 

Congress. — Among  the  bills  passed  in  the  Senate 
was  one  incorporating  the  National  Telegraph  Cobq- 
pany,  and  one  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  out- 
standing treasury  balances.  The  bill,  amendatory 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act  of  1863,  and  relieving  United 
States  officers  from  penalties  under  State  laws,  for 
acts  doB«  IB  their  official  capacitj,  was  reported  front 
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the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  bill  to  facilitate  pos- 
tal, military  and  commercial  communication  between 
the  States  was  reported.  A  joint  resolution  was 
adopted,  authorizing  and  requiring  the  iSecretary  of 
War  to  take  measures  to  preserve  from  desecration 
the  graves  of  Union  soldiers  who  fell  in  tbe  war  or 
died  in  the  ho-pital,  and  to  secure  proper  burial- 
places  where  they  may  be  interred,  and  the  spot  kept 
sacred  forever.  A  bill  to  amend  and  reorganize  the 
national  currency  bct,  prescribing  new  regulaiions 
for  theaeiivery  of  circulating  notes,  was  presented  and 
reterred.  A  reconstruction  resolution,  providing  for 
the  admission  of  the  lately-rebellious  States  under 
oertam  conditions,  one  of  which  consists  in  conferring 
the  privilege  of  voting  upon  colored  persons  who 
can  read  and  wiite  t/nd  pay  taxes,  was  presented  by 
Lane,  of  Kansas,  as  euibudying  the  Presidential 
policy.  The  veto  of  civil  rights  biil  was  taken  up  and 
the  objections  of  the  President  considered  at  leng'h. 
It  was  finally  carried  over  the  objections  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-three  to  fifteen.  The  loan  biil  was  taken 
up,  it  having  been  reported  from  the  committee 
without  amendment.  iVfter  some  debate  it  was 
passed.     It  now  goes  to  the  President  for  approval. 

House. — The  bill  to  establish  a  National  Bureau  of 
Education  was  reported  from  the  committee.  The 
design  of  the  bill  is  not  to  attempt  any  control  of  the 
school  system  of  States,  but  rather  to  assist  and 
foster  them.  The  bill  to  facilitate  the  payment  of 
balances  due  to  United  States  creditors,  and  the  bill 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Smithsonian  Library  to  that 
of  Congress,  were  passed.  A  report  was  made  from 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreement 
between  the  two  Houses  on  the  matier  ot  placing 
portraits  of  living  persons  on  the  Government  bonds 
and  currency.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  none  such 
should  in  future  be  placed  on  the  securities,  and  the 
report  was  adopted.  A  resolution  declaring  ihatthe 
fraudulent  collection  and  withholding  of  claims  by 
self-styled  claim  agents  shall  be  considered  and 
punished  as  embezzlement  and  grand  larceny  are 
punished,  was  unanimously  adopted.  A  message 
was  received  from  the  President  recommending  a 
modification  of  the  test  oath.  The  civil  rights  bill 
was  taken  up  and  passed — yeas  122 — nays  41.  The 
Speaker  then  aunounced  that  the  bill  having  received 
the  requisite  vote  of  two  thirds  in  each  House,  over 
the  veto,  it  had  become  a  law. 

The  Freedmen. — The  assistant  commissioner  of 
the  freedmen's  bureau  in  tbe  Slate  of  Arkansas,  in 
his  report  for  the  2ud  month,  says,  on  the  question 
of  free  labor: 

"Almost  without  exception  the  planters  report  that 
their  freedmen  laborers  are  working  to  their  entire 
satisfaction.  He  thinks  experience  has  fullj  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  good  and  sufficient  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  whiles  are  good  and  sufficient  for 
the  negroes  ;  but  the  people  who  have  been  educated 
under  the  slave  system  cannot,  or  «ill  not  see  this. 
They  demand  some  compulsory  system  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  late  slaves,  w  hich  is  only  a  substitute 
for  slavery  by  another  name." 

Tbe  Freedmen  in  Richmond,  celebrated  the  first 
anniversary  of  their  deliverance  from  bondage  on  the 
3d  inst.  Several  thousand  men  asseuibled  in  Capitol 
Square,  where  au  address  was  delivered.  Good  order 
prevailed  during  the  day. 

BELLKVUK  lEMALK  INSTITOTE.— A  tfoABWNQ-ScHOOi 
FOR  GiRi.s.  The  Spring  an  i  Summmer  Term  of  this  Insti- 
tution, will  commence  5ih  luu.  -.ilst,  1860,  and  continue  in  session 
twelve  weeks,  i'or  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  which,  address 
the  Principals,  Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

Israel  J.  urahame,     )  „  •  i 

tf.  av  n  fr.  414.  Jane  P.  Gkah.^ie,        [  Principals. 


TII13  Subscribers,  Executors  of  Wm.  Hopkins,  of  Samuel,  de- 
ceased, will  sell  at  Public  Auction,  on  tlie  premises,  on  Tbird- 
',  day,  24th  of  4th  Month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  >!.,  {.if  fair,  if  7iot,  the 
j  nnxt,  fair  day  therea/ie.r,)  one  ot  the  most  ilesirable  faiiiis  on  Deer 

■  Creek,  llaiford  County,  Maiylaud,  known  by  the  name  of  "  iil- 
>  bcitOD,"  containing  110  acres,  iu  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  situ- 
i  ated  2i  miles  from  Tide-Water  Canal,  and  a  half  mile  fi-om  the 
j  village  of  Darlington,  convenient  to  various  places  of  Public  Wor- 

shp,  Mills,  &c. ;  improved  by  a  dwelling  house  and  barn.  Also, 
•  at  the  same  time  and  place,  a  tract  uf  land,  i^riucipally  wooded, 
i  containing  97  acies.     Also,  another  tract  of  wood  laud  containing 

■  5  acres,  i  mile  from  tbe  village  of  Dublin.     Also.  10  acres  of  wood 
laud,  3  miles  north  of  Dublin,  all  in  said  couniy  and  State.     Also, 

!  at  thaLSame  time  and  place  S  head  of  Stock  Cattle,  &c.,  ic. 
\      Te^s  for  Keal  Estate — one-third  cash  on  day  ot  sale,  one-third 
I  in  six,  and  the  balance  iu  twelve  months,  the  credit  payment  to 
bear  interest,  and  to  be  secured  by  notes  or  bonds  of  the  purchaser. 
j  Personal  Property — Cash  on  day  of  Sale. 

JuSUUA    llUSUAND,  1 

Saml.  H.  Mat  1  HEWS.    /' 


■  Executors. 


yiTOKES  di  Vi'OOD,  70J  Arch  St.,  would  respectlully 
O  teution  of  Eriends  to  their  largo  stuck  ot  Plain  G 
Dress  Goods  and  iSiih  department  contains  all  the  new 
styles  of  plain  and  meuium  fabrics,  in  silk  and  wi 
i'urnishiny  Department,  Linen  Sheetings,  Table  Eincn 
Towelling,  Tickings,  .Muslins,  6iC.  Cloths  and  Cassimer 
and  boys,  in  every  variety.  White  tioods,  including 
lins,  T'arltons,  &C. 

STOKEa  &  Wood, 
702,  Arch  Street,  Philade 


call  tlieat- 
oods.  The 
and  choice 
lol.  House 
s,  Napkins, 
es  for  men 
Hook  Mu6- 


'Iihia. 


/  iHEoTEKFlEED  iJUAlvDliNlj  SCIIOUL  EUli  liUYS,  situated  oO 
\J     the  Ci'osswicks  iioad,  three  miles  from  Boruentown,  N.  J. 

The  Eifty-becond  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  21st  of  Eifth  month,  Isub,  and  continue  twenty  weeks 
Terms,  $80;  one-half  payable  in  auvauce,  the  other  in  the  mitidle 
of  the  session.    Eor  further  particulars  audi  ess 

Hejhkv  \V.  Kidgway, 

47  a  6  caw.  Crosswicks  P.  U.,  Buriingtou  Co.,  iN .  J. 

1)UA11D1NQ  SCHOOL  I'KOPEKXY  EOK  SALE.— The  Sjningdale 
JD  Boarding  School  Property,  near  (joose  Creek  Meeting  House, 
Loudoun  Co.,  Va.,  is  now  olfeied  for  Bale  on  very  advantageous 
terms,  to  any  suitable  Eriead  who  will  open  a  Boarding  School, 
it  is  believed  there  is  now  a  good  opening  for  a  scnool  at  thia 
l^lace,  both  Erieujs  and  others  being  uesirous  to  see  one  esta- 
blished.   Eor  particulars  apply  to 

Samuel  M.  Janney, 
324,4t,414,oexn.  Lincoln,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. 

ClIlliSTEK  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  both 
/  Sexes,  Broad  St.,  Chester,  Pa.  Lvery  brauch  of  a  tolid  Eng- 
lish Education  is  taught  in  this  Academy,  together  with  Latin, 
ireuch  and  Drawing,  m  all  its  varieties.  Thoroughness  in  ail 
the  studies  is  msisied  upon,  and  especial  care  wiii  be  taken  to 
educate  the  morals  as  well  as  the  intellect  of  the  pupils.  A  Pri- 
m.:iy  Department  is  connected  with  the  ScJhool.  Pupils  can  enter 
at  any  time. 
AUrPiease  send  lor  a  Circular. 

(iiiORQE  GiLiiERT,  Principal. 
Thomas  UiLuiiRT,      I    .  „,•,,.„,, 
2  ws  13t  5wm  wnfnd.  M.  Louise  CLAiNtjT,  J  ^"S"'"""- 

KEMnETT  SyUAllE  SiiAilNAKY— Eor  tiiRLS.— The  next  svS- 
sjou  01  Ibis  institution  will  cumuieiice  on  the  last  Third  day 
01  Secoud  mouth,  1800.     inquire  lor  Circular  ot 

32  3m.  4.i0.  vuio.  EVAN  T'.   SWAYNE,  Principal. 


WiVi.  HEACOUli.,  General  b  uruishing  undertaker.  No.  18  isortfc 
Ainth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready -uiatie  Coffins 
and  every  requisite  for  jtuuerals  tuniished. 

Being  eutruotcd  with  the  oversight  ol  •' Eair  liill"  iJuria 
(jrouuu, — Eunerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  ta 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  w  as  ni  p. 


IVTEVV  AHTTCLES. — The  tiradiiated  Measure  and  Eunuel  ooui 
l\  bined,  Kuss'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spring  Scissors  for  Sewia; 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  wuich  does  not  require  the  bitta  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  \  egetable  Slicer,  for  beets,  cucumbers 
&c.     Eor  sule  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

Truman  &  Shaw, 
SlOtf.  No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Mai  ket  St.,  below  Ninth 


w 


ARNEil  JACJiSolS,  Attorney  at  Law,  504  Walnut  Stree 
Phiitidelphia. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  the  preparation  of  Wills,  Deeds,  .vsi 
321.vt.  mnzp. 

JH.  RlDGW.^y  &  CO.,  Commission  DE.lLLEKSin  Berries, 
•  Peaches,  Apples  Onions,  Sweet  I'otatoes,  Round  Potatoea, 
Butter,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Dried  Eruits,  and  every  description  o 
Country  Produce.  Otiice  No.  125,  Delaware  Avenue  .Market 
Philadelphia.  Consignments  Solicited,  and  orders  for  shipping 
promptly  attended  to. 
21013tvlvnzp. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

MEMOIR  OP    THE    LATE  JOHN  WATSON,  OF 

CANADA  WEST. 

(Continued  from  page  83.) 

I  now  thought  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
past,  but  I  had  yet  to  taste  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall.  I  again  felt  a  state  of  great  desertion, 
wherein  I  was  made  to  cry  out,  "  My  God^  my 
Grod,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  I"  I  had  to 
be  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ,  that  I 
might  know  his  resurrection  unto  life.  The 
true  followers  of  Christ  must  indeed  drink  of 
his  cup  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  he 
was  baptized  with.  He  suffered  unto  death, 
leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow 
his  steps.  Herein  is  the  mystery  of  godliness, 
the  mystery  of  Christianity,  the  mystery  of  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
showing  us  that  the  way  to  life  is  through  death, 
the  death  of  the  cross,  the  sacrifice  of  self. 
Every  sin  must  be  atoned  for  by  suffering.  If 
any  man  do  wrong,  he  must  suffer  fur  the  wrong 
which  he  doeth  ;  this  is  the  immutable  law  of 
our  being.  Adam  had  the  commandment, 
and  by  disobedience  received  the  penalty.  Cain 
knew  the  law,  and  thus  it  was  said  to  him,  "  If 
thou  doest  well,  shall  not  thine  offering  be  ac- 
cepted ;  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  thy 
door."  By  obedience  to  the  working  of  the 
mighty  power  and  spirit  of  Christ  within  us,  we 
become  crucified  to  the  world  and  the  world  to 
us,  and  we  obtain  forgiveness  for  past  trans- 
gressions and  strength  for  days  to  come. 


In  a  measure  of  this  strength,  and  with  the 
help  afforded,  I  endeavored  so  to  walk  as  to  ob- 
tain the  unity  of  my  friends.  A  few  years 
after  my  reception  into  membership,  I  was  made 
use  of  as  clerk  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Mud- 
cy  ;  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  service  at- 
tended a  Monthly  Meeting  about  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Roaring  Creek,  and  was  made  use  of 
as  clerk  at  the  openiqg  of  the  same.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  (a  number  of  Friends  from 
Philadelphia  being  present,)  Arthur  Howell 
came  to  me,  and  in  a  most  endearing  manner  laid 
one  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  the  other  on  the 
flaps  of  my  coat  pockets,  for  I  had  not  fully 
changed  my  dress.  ''  John,"  said  he,  "  these 
will  have  to  come  off,  by  and  by ;"  and  they  did 
come  off  as  Truth  opened  the  way.  1  men- 
tion this  trivial  circumstance  as  a  caution  to 
those  who  may  read  this,  that  if  they  see  a  fault 
in  a  brother  or  sister,  to  use  the  most  endearing 
language  to  reprehend  the  same,  that  they  may 
tend  to  gather. 

I  was  now  made  use  of  in  disciplinary  mat- 
ters, and  frequently  had  little  openings  in  the 
meeting  with  the  unity  of  my  friends.  The 
Monthly  Meeting  forwarded  my  name  at  two 
intervals  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  expressive  of 
their  unity  with  me ;  but  the  sense  of  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  not  being  united  with,  they  were 
returned.  At  the  last  time,  it  was  some  dis- 
couragement to  me,  having  a  desire  to  attend  a 
distant  Monthly  Meeting.  I  said  in  mine  heart 
I  was  not  worthy   for  whom   they  should   do 
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this  ;  but  I  found  there  were  other  causes  op- 
erating. I  had  the  full  unity  of  my  friends  at 
horue,  and  accompanied  Jesse  Haines  in  a  visit 
to  the  meetings  and  families  of  another  Month- 
ly Meeting,  and  also  united  with  a  mother  in 
Israol  in  the  performance  of  other  religious 
services. 

Bat  now  was  coming  a  trying  time,  a  time  in 
which  I  think  it  may  be  said,  "  The  leaders  of 
the  people  caused  them  to  err,"  holding  out  the 
language,  except  ye  believe  in  this  or  that,  ye 
cannot  be  saved.  It  was  a  time,  I  thought,  to 
try  men's  souls — mine  to  an  hair's  breadth.  It 
did  appear  tbat  for  conscience'  sake  I  should  be- 
come separated  in  outward  fellowship  from  some 
very  near  and  dear  friends.  I  prayed,  yea,  ear- 
nestly prayed,  if  I  was  wrong  in  my  views,  I 
might  be  taught  the  better  way ;  and  it  pleased 
the  Heavenly  Father  to  revive  in  my  listening  ear 
(for  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  voice  from  heaven,) 
the  language  of  Simeon,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thyservantdepartin  peace,  according  to  thy  word, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  which 
thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people, 
a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  the  glory  of  thy 
people  Israel;"  herein  believing  in  the  ]jight 
as  Christ  is  the  Light,  and  so  walking  therein, 
will  give  us  fellowship  with  his  true  disciples 
here  below,  and  in  eternity  fellowship  with  the 
saints  in  light.  And  I  believe  the  Heavenly 
Father  has  children  under  every  name  who  walk 
according  to  the  light  afforded  them.  I  think 
the  blessed  Jesus  is  described  as  saying,  "  Other 
sheep  have  I  than  this  or  that  fold  ;  them  also 
will  I  bring,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd  ;"  and  gladly  do  I  anticipate  a 
day  as  described  by  a  friend, 

"  When  sects  and  parties  all  shall  fall, 
And  Christ  acknowledged  Lord  of  all." 

My  mind  having  for  some  time  been  drawn 
to  look  towards  making  a  settlement  in  Canada, 
although  doing  a  profitable  business  in  a  woolen 
factory,  oil  mill,  &c.,  I  began  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  out  such  a  purpose,  and 
during  this  time  several  judicious,  feeling 
Friends  visited  me  and  my  family,  and  after  a 
very  solid  opportunity  concluded,  though  it 
seemed  trying  to  us  all,  to  leave  us  at  liberty  to 
pursue  the  course  we  apprehended  best  for  us, 
and  accordingly  we  removed. 

My  wife  bad  a  widowed  sister  with  her  fami- 
ly living  in  Canada  j  with  these  exceptions  we 
went  as  strangers  among  strangers,  and  such 
was  the  agitated  state  of  society  here  as  well  as 
in  Pennsylvania,  that  we  had  deep  trials  to  pass 
through.  I  had  also  thought  myself  weaned 
from  any  anxiety  in  reference  to  political  con- 
cerns, but  at  this  time  great  efforts  were  being 
made  by  a  party  then  in  power  in  favor  of  form- 
ing the  Episcopal,  or  by  some  called  English 
Church,  as  a  dominant  establishment,  with 
its  attendant  loaves  and  fishes,  (the  clergy  re- 


serves.) My  ardent  feelings  against  intolerance, 
and  a  strong^aversion  to  priestcraft,  led  me  into 
some  degree  of  activity,  but  yet  1  think  with 
care.  My  motives  were  pure,  though  it  might 
be  that  at  times  I  felt  too  much  excitement.  I 
found  more  condemnation  from  some  of  our  own 
Society,  yes,  from  some  that  I  much  loved  and 
oft  felt  that  I  could  wash  their  feet,  than  I  did 
from  my  Heavenly  Father.  This  agitation 
lasted  several  years  ;  but  rectories  were  appoint- 
ed, and  at  last  the  clergy  reserves  were  divided 
among  the  different  sects. 

Some  thought  me  to  be  an  aspirant,  and  that 
I  was  seeking  to  undermine  their  influence  ;  but 
I  can  truly  say  I  never  had  such  a  thought,  and 
1  often  wished  ihey  could  see  my  heart.  I  re- 
joice now  in  the  fact  that  I  have  for  some  time 
been  better  known  and  that  there  has  been  more 
unity  felt  with  me. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  in  the  year 
1880,  my  wife  and  myself  went  to  Fishing  Creek, 
and  on  our  return  from  thence,  as  we  took  our. 
seats  in  the  stage  at  Lockport  for  Lewistown,  it 
was  nearly  full,  and  all  except  ourselves  were  of 
the  missionary  character.  One  woman  in  par- 
ticular, who  was  about  to  join  in  some  missionary 
enterprise,  spoke  much  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  over  the  world  and  the  wonderful 
effects  it  would  produce.  I  sat  silent  for  some 
time,  but  at  length  I  spoke  and  asked  them  if 
the  Scriptures  were  the  grace  of  God  that  brought 
salvation  that  had  appeared  to  all  men.  They 
remained  still;  it  was  like  a  silent  meeting.  At 
length  one  spoke,  and  said  it  was  not.  I  then 
gave  my  views.  I  told  them  I  rarely  passed  a 
day  without  reading  them.  I  then  spoke  of 
this  grace,  a  teaching  principle  in  man,  and 
also  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  bad  been  given  to  every  man  whereby 
he  may  profit.  1  then  directed  them  to  Christ, 
who  was  before  all  scriptures  were  written,  and 
who  said,  when  speaking  of  them,  they  testified 
of  him,  but  ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye 
might  have  life.  They  received  my  little  efforts 
very  kindly,  and  we  parted  with  them  in  the 
most  frieijdiy  manner. 

In  the  10th  mo.,  1833, 1  received  a  visit  from 
Jonathan  Backhouse,  from  England,  who  was 
then  on  a  visit  to  Friends  in  Canada.  It  was 
to  me  a  very  interesting  visit,  Jonathan  did  not 
evince  a  dominant  feeling,  but  we  reasoned  to- 
gether on  subjects  relating  to  the  differences 
among  Friends. 

Not  long  after  this  interview  I  entered  into  a 
public  dispute  with  a  Methodist  minister,  who 
gave  me  a  number  of  questions  to  answer,  most- 
ly taken  from  the  opposers  to  Elias  Hicks.  These 
I  answered,  and  then  asked  him  some.  On 
the  subject  of  original  sin,  I  asked  him,  as  to 
the  soul  or  spirit  of  men,  whether  it  was  gen- 
erated in  man  or  was  the  gift  of  God.  The 
question  was  so  unexpected  to  him,  that  he  re- 
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plied  it  was  generated  ia  man  ;  but  the  whole 
assembly  was  against  him,  and  this  closed  our 
debate ;  and  1  believe  this  little  opportunity 
had  a  tendency  to  remove  strong  prejudices  from 
some  present. 

(To  lie  continued.) 


John  Howe  says  ;  "  That  it  is  not  philosophy 
which  is  professed  by  this  or  that  sect,  but 
which  is  true  of  all  sects  ;  nor  do  I  take  that 
to  be  religion  which  is  peculiar  to  this  or  that 
party  of  Christians,  but  that  which  is  according 
to  the  mind  of  God  amontj;  them  all." 


THR  LATE   RICHARD    BROTHERTON. 

The  following  additional  account  of  this 
Friend  has  been  sent  us  for  publication. 

Mr.  Brotherton  was  descended  from  the  Erst 
settlers  of  Uandolph,  aad  was  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  early  history  of  his  native  town 
that  he  was  commonly  regarded  as  the  town 
oracle. 

In  1682,  the  great  Wm.  Penn  and  his  associ- 
ates purchased  East  Jersey.  Thirty-one  years 
later,  the  first  white  man  ever  known  to  have 
made  his  way  into  this  township  purchased  of 
the  heirs  of  Wm.  Penn  a  tract  of  land,  a  part 
of  which  was  in  1774  purchased  by  Henry  Broth- 
erton, the  grandfather  of  liichard ;  this  prop- 
erty has  ever  since  remained  in  the  family. 
Richard  Brotherton  was  accustomed  fo  relate 
how  his  great  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side, 
Wm.  Schooley,  came  from  Schooley's  Mountain 
and  purchased  Mill  Brook,  and  started  the  first 
grist  mill  ever  known  in  this  vicinity.  He  was 
a  pioneer,  and  endured  great  hardships;  once 
he  was  obliged  to  go  thirty  miles  to  buy  corn 
of  the  Indians  and  to  bring  it  home  on  his 
back,  walking  on  the  snow  with  snow-shoes. 
In  1710,  known  here  as  the  hard  winter,  the 
snow  was  so  deep  that  horses  could  not  travel ; 
and  many  cattle  perished  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  get  to  them  to  feed  them.  A  neighbor  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  next  house,  perished  in 
the  attempt,  and  in  the  spring  was  found  dead 
near  the  gate.  At  the  same  time  his  wife  per- 
ished alone  in  her  own  house. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  Township  were  Qua- 
kers, and  the  first  church  was  the  Quaker  Meet- 
ing House,  the  frame  of  which  was  raised  in 
1748.  In  this  house  the  distinguished  Harts 
horn  Fitz  Randolph,  after  whom  the  Township 
is  named,  was  accustomed  to  worship.  But  of 
all  those  who  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  worshipped  in  this  Quaker  Meeting  House, 
no  one  was  ever  more  esteemed  for  his  kindness, 
his  honesty,  his  consistency  and  his  piety,  than 
Richard  Brotherton.  And  the  respect  which 
he  commanded  was  not  confined  to  the  members 
of  his  own  denomination. 

His  business  (he   was   both   a  farmer  and  a 
butcher — sending   his   meat  wagon    for   miles 


around,)  made  him,  in  the  course  of  years,  fa- 
miliar to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity. 
Though  these  people  weredivklel  on  other  sub- 
jects, they  were  united  in  their  favorable  opin- 
ion of  his  character.  Mr.  Brotherton  possessed 
a  kind  heart,  always  in  sympathy  with  the  poor 
and  the  afilicted.  Often  in  driving  his  wagon, 
he  has  been  known  to  go  far  out  of  his  way  to 
carry  a  piece  of  meat  to  a  sick  man  or  woman, 
when  it  was  certain,  from  their  circumstances, 
that  he  could  never  receive  pay  from  them.  He 
often  received  notes  from  those  indebted  to  him, 
but  never  distressed  any  one  for  paymeufc.  On 
the  contrary,  he  sometimes  destroyed  notes,  lest, 
falling  into  other  hands,  the  poor  but  worthy 
debtor  might  be  involved  in  litigation,  or  be  in 
some  way  distressed.  This  kind  regard  for  the 
comfort  of  others,  was  a  lifelong  disposition,  and 
continued  with  him  to  the  last.  On  Christ- 
mas, the  week  of  his  death,  when  hardly  able 
to  speak,  partly  by  signs  and  partly  by  words, 
he  ordered  a  basket  to  be  filled  with  provisions 
and  sent  to  a  destitute  family,  with  the  kind  as- 
surance that  he  did  not  forget  them. 

A  thrifty  farmer,  he  always  had  plenty  of 
grain  ;  and  yet  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  the 
price  was  high,  he  has  refused  to  sell,  because 
he  knew  that  his  neighbors  in  the  spring  would 
want  seed  to  sow  their  fields ;  and  in  the  spring- 
time, when  they  came  to  him  for  this  purpose, 
he  let  them  have  what  they  needed  on  the  prom- 
ise of  being  repaid  from  the  next  harvest. 

He  would  at  any  time  rather  suffer  wrong 
than  do  wrong.  This  generous  trait  of  character 
developed  itself  in  his  sympathy  for  the  colored 
man.  The  Quaker  is  by  education  opposed  to 
slavery.  He  was  so,  also,  by  the  instincts  of  his 
soul.  It  did  not  please  him  to  hear  men  talk 
of  giving  to  the  colored  man  his  rights.  He 
would  say,  why  deprive  any  one,  especially  the 
weak  and  helpless,  of  that  which  belongs  to 
him.  He  loved  his  country,  but  he  felt  slavery 
to  be  a  cririie,  and  a  blot  on  his  country's  char- 
acter. Hence,  when  the  fugitive  from  a  gov- 
ernment that  would  only  recognize  him  as  a 
chattel,  on  his  way  to  a  government  that  would 
recognize  him  as  a  man,  stopped  at  his  house, 
he  did  not  betray  him.  He  preferred  even  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
sooner  than  see  a  human  being  in  distress  with- 
outa  human  sympathizer;  and  therefore,  though 
a  stranger,  he  took  him  in  ;  hungry,  he  fed  him  ; 
naked,  he  clothed  him;  and  then,  with  kind 
words  and  a  little  ready  cash,  pointed  him  to 
the  North  star,  and  commended  him  to  our  Fath- 
er in  heaven. 

Mr.  Brotherton  was  a  strictly  honest  man. 
He  was  honest  to  a  proverb — for  the  phrase 
was  current,  "  As  honest  as  Richard  Brother- 
ton."  Once,  while  a  director  of  the  bank,  a 
person  in  drawing  his  check  was  supposed  by 
mistake  to  have  been  overi)aid,  but  there  was 
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no  proof.  The  other  directors  proposed  to  settle 
the  case  by  putting  the  man  under  oath.  But 
Mr.  B.  objected  ;  'saying,  <'  If  the  man  has  re- 
ceived the  money  and  will  not  own  it,  is  it  not 
probable  that  he  will  take  a  false  oath,  which 
would  only  increase  his  guilt  without  benefitting 
the  bank  ?  Better  lose  the  money."  And  his 
counsel  in  this  instance  prevailed.  Had  he 
been  sharper  in  trade,  more  severe  with  men, 
and  more  eager  for  gain,  he  might  have  died  a 
richer  man.  But  he  strove  to  remember  the 
interests  of  others,  especially  where  his  own  in- 
terests were  involved.  He  believed  in  goodness 
and  loved  it  for  its  own  sake ;  and  if  in  conse- 
quence the  casket  of  his  soul  was  less  ornament- 
ed, yet  the  gem  which  it  contained  shone  with 
purer  lustre.  Nor  did  he  ever  regret  it;  for 
on  reviewing  his  way  of  life,  he  said,  "  I  know 
that  my  estate  is  less  than  most  people  suppose, 
and  this  is  owing  to  the  many  losses  I  have  met 
with  through  the  leniency  I  have  shown  to 
others  ;  for  with  all  my  imperfections  I  have 
not  distressed  any  man  for  debt,  nor  indulged 
in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  but  have  aimed  to  do 
as  I  would  be  done  by;  nor  could  any  amount 
of  wealth  now  reconcile  me  to  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing pursued  a  different  course."  Earthly  riches 
often  perish  in  the  getting  ;  or  if  not  then,  they 
forsake  us  at  death ;  but  he  that  is  rich  toward 
God,  has  the  good  part  which  will  never  be 
taken  away. 

If  there  is  one  virtue  in  which  the  Quaker, 
who  is  true  to  his  principles,  is  likely  to  excel, 
that  virtue  is  patience,  or  the  complete  control 
of  one's  feelings.  In  this  respect  we  never 
knew  a  man  who  equalled  Mr.  Brotherton.  He 
was  an  exemplification  of  the  words  of  the  Sa- 
viour— "  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls." 
He  was  not  a  stoic,  for  the  stoic  aimed  to  destroy 
all  feeling.  He  aimed  to  control  his  feelings, 
and  not  let  them  control  his  judgment.  He 
was  meek,  and  no  amount  of  provocation  dis- 
turbed his  equanimity.  He  was  gentle,  for 
no  one  complained  of  provocation  from  him. 
He  possessed  "  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price."  To  his  patience  was  added  the  spirit  of 
resignation,  and  this  resignation  was  subjected 
to  a  severe  ordeal. 

In  the  summer  of  '64,  a  painful  swelling  under 
his  chin,  which  had  slowly  developed  itself,  was 
pronounced  by  the  physicians  whom  he  con- 
sulted to  be  an  incurable  cancer.  His  active 
life  was  at  an  end,  and  he  considered  his  hours 
of  enjoyment  to  be  over,  and  the  days  which 
remained  to  be  days  of  growing  suffering,  to 
terminate  in  death  by  starvation.  Yet,  in  view, 
of  this  gloomy  prospect,  he  said,  "the  will  of 
the  Lord  be  done."  And  through  all  this  pe- 
riod of  suffering,  which  proved  to  be  longer 
than  any  one  anticipated,  not  a  sign  of  impa- 
tience was  shown,  not  a  single  murmur  escaped 


his  lips.  He  did  not  complain  of  his  auffer- 
ings,  nor  of  his  nurse,  nor  of  the  doctor,  nor  of 
his  lot  in  any  respect.  But  patience  and  resig- 
nation enabled  him  to  look  at  the  things  which 
are  unseen  ;  and  this  sight  made  his  affliction 
seem  light,  while  it  was  working  for  him,  the 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

His  mind  was  full  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
In  his  youth  he  was  feeble  and  expected  to  di»> 
— but  his  days  had  been  prolonged  beyond  the 
average  period  of  human  life.  His  life  had 
been  a  peaceful  and  happy  one;  and  now  as  it 
was  coming  to  a  close,  he  had  the  prospect  of  a 
more  glorious  life  in  the  future.  Thus  when 
most  men  would  have  seen  nothing  but  dark- 
ness, he  saw  only  light ;  and  where  to  the  natu- 
ral eye,  nothing  was  visible  but  the  deepest 
gloom,  he  experienced  the  sweetest  joy. 

Mr.  Brotherton  was  possessed  of  a  good 
memory ;  or  his  habits  of  thinking  were  such 
that  he  remembered  what  he  read  or  heard  or 
saw.  Fond  of  reading,  he  was  more  fond  of  re- 
flection, so  that  important  facts  which  came 
under  his  notice  were  thoroughly  considered 
and  digested.  When  he  was  but  a  lad.  Napo- 
leon was  holding  at  bay  the  armies  of  all  Eu- 
rope, or  invading  the  territory  of  each  kingdom 
on  the  continent,  and  the  accounts  which  were 
published  at  the  time  were  by  him  so  carefully 
considered,  that  he  was  ever  after  able  to  des- 
cribe the  principal  battles  with  its  chief  acfors, 
and  to  tell  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  num- 
bers slain.  The  same  remark  is  true  respecting 
the  leading  events  which  took  place  during  his 
life  time,  among  the  different  nations  and  es- 
pecially in  his  own  country;  and  these  events 
were  not  only  remembered,  but  important  prin- 
ciples were  deduced  from  them,  so  that  with 
him,  history  was  God  in  his  providence,  in- 
terpreting the  laws  of  his  government  as  re- 
vealed in  his  word. 

This  habit  of  reflection  which  grew  with  his 
growth  and  strengthened  with  his  years,  and 
which  was  a  part  of  his  devotion,  proved  to  be 
a  source  of  sweet  consolation  to  him  in  his  sick- 
ness, for  in  his  extreme  bodily  weakness  he 
was  able  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  God 
and  kindred  subjects. 

One  day  he  said  to  us,  "  I  have  had  a  most 
pleasant  meditation  ;  my  soul  is  full  of  joy,  my 
heart  seems  to  be  so  sweetly  drawn  out  in  love 
to  all  mankind."  He  was  much  pleased  to 
have  his  friends  call  in,  especially  when  they 
entered  into  his  spiritual  state ;  and  some  went 
away  bearing  with  them  precious  memories  of 
that  sick  room. 

Thankful  for  the  blessings  of  God's  provi- 
dence, thankful  for  the  kind  oflSses  of  those 
who  waited  upon  him,  thankful  for  these  friend- 
ly calls,  and  especially  thankful  for  God's  gra- 
cious presence,  his  heart  at  times  overflowed 
with  the  joy  of  gratitude.     And   the  pleasant 
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thoughts  which  were  in  his  mind  by  day  were 
in  his  head  by  night.  Once  at  least  he  had  a 
most  delightful  dream.  It  seemed  that  an  an- 
gel had  encamped  about  his  bed  and  by  his 
presence  and  conversation  refreshed  his  soul. 
\Xhen  about  to  leave  him,  he  said  to  the  an- 
gel, "  I  cannot  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless 
me."  "Wherein  shall"  I  bless  thee?"  He 
said,  "■  bless  me  not  in  my  corn,  or  my  wine,  or 
my  oil,  but  bles3  me  in  my  devotion  to  the 
Lord."  His  joy  on  the  following  day  could  not 
have  been  much  sweeter  if  he  had  indeed  been 
blessed  by  some  angelic  visitor.  But  his  most 
interesting  experience  occurred  on  this  wise. 
He  was  sitting  in  an  upper  room  alone,  when 
all  was  quiet  around,  and  in  the  stillness  favor- 
able to  that  divine  communion  which  he  so  much 
enjoyed,  while  devoutly  exercised  in  spirit, 
there  seemed  to  stand  before  him  a  visible  pres- 
ence, indescribable,  but  real,  which  coming  near, 
spread  over  him  a  beautiful  white  robe  ;  then  in 
an  audible  voice  said,  "the  Lord  Jehovah."  This 
was  followed  by  a  state  of  mind  so  intensely 
delightful  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  language 
to  describe,  and  this  exquisite  joy  lasted  for 
more  than  an  hour.  It  would  seem  indeed  as 
if  the  an^el  of  the  Lord  had  granted,  his  re- 
quest, and  blest  him  in  his  devotion.  Thus  he 
continued  through  his  sickness.  While  the 
outward  man  was  perishing,  the  inward  man 
was  renewed  day  by  day,  until  he  fell  asleep. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  Presbyterian, 
yet  takes  pleasure  in  paying  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  good  Quaker  whom  he  has  known 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  only 
known  to  love. 

Mr.  Brotherton  is  the  last  of  his  generation. 
In  early  youth  he  went  to  the  sanctuary  of  his 
fathers  to  worship;  and  since  their  departure 
has  continued  to  go,  though  sometimes  he  has 
there  worshipped  alone.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
present  year  his  remains  were  taken  to  this  old 
Meeting  House,  where  a  congregation  larger 
than  could  get  in  had  assembled,  and  there  ap 
propriate  services  were  performed  by  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  abroad,  who  had 
known  him  in  health  and  visited  him  in  sick- 
ness. His  grave  will  add  an  attraction  to  the 
old  graveyard,  and  the  fragrance  of  his  memory 
will  perfume  the  enclosure.  None  but  the 
actions  of  the  just,  smell  sweet  and  blossom  in 
the  dust. 


Methinks  if  you  would  know 
How  visitations  of  caUnaity 
AiFect  the  pious  soul, — 'tis  shown  you  there! 
Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which  thro'  the  sky 
S  tiling  along,  doth  cross  in  her  career 
The  rolling  moon!    I  watched  it  as  it  came, 
And  deem&d  the  deep  opaque  would  blot  her  beams, 
But  melting  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 
In  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 
The  orb  with  richer  beauties  than  her  own; 
Then  passing  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene. — Soulhey. 


THE   WORLD  A  MIRROR  OF  ETERNITY. 

(Concluded  from  page  86.) 

When  I  learn  from  the  observations  of  dis- 
tinguished astronomers  and  natural  philoso- 
phers, that  the  size  of  the  sun  is  more  than  one 
million  and  a  half  greater  than  that  of  our 
globe  ;  when  I  learn  that  the  sun  probably  con- 
sists of  earths  and  rocks  similar  to  those  of  our 
sphere,  that  mountains  and  valleys  really  ap- 
pear upon  its  surface,  that  it  is  not,  as  it  seems, 
a  glowing  ball  of  fire,  but  that  it  is  surrounded 
by  an  indescribable  luminous  vapor  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  earth  is  surrounded  by  clouds  ; 
— or  when  I  learn,  that  even  tolerably  strong 
telescopes  show  upon  the  surface  of  the  moon 
entire  ranges  of  strangely-formed  mountains 
and  valleys,  interspersed  with  dark  spots,  sup- 
posed to  be  oceans  and  plains; — or  when  I  hear 
that  in  the  sphere  which  we  call  our  morning 
and  evening  star,  mountains  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  far  surpass  in  altitude  those  of 
our  earth,  I  am  seized  with  reverential  awe,  and 
my  mind  is  lost  in  amazement  at  the  incompre- 
hensible vastness,  at  the  wonderful  construction 
of  the  universe,  in  which  1  perceive  so  many 
globes  like  our  own,  and  probably — nay,  certain- 
ly— inhabited  like  our  own  by  living  beings. 
Beings,  the  noblest  of  whom  acknowledge  and 
praise  Grod — ah  !  perhaps  more  truly  and  wor- 
thily than  I  do. 

Then  I  see  the  world  as  in  a  darkened  mir- 
ror ;  then  arise  in  me  feelings  never  before  ex- 
perienced ;  then  I  become  conscious  that  I  be- 
long, not  alone  to  this  earth,  to  this  fleeting,  in- 
significant life,  but  also  to  other  kindred  worlds; 
that  I  have  brothers,  more  perfect  and  more 
happy,  dwelling  in  immeasurably  distant  re- 
gions of  the  grand  universe.  Language  fails 
me.  My  thoughts  are  confounded.  I  seem 
to  have  a  presentiment  of  the  infioite.  I  stand 
in  the  ihidst  of  eternity.  I  am  immersed  in  its 
awful  depths ! 

What  manifold  forms  of  life  and  existence 
may  there  not  be  in  those  great  worlds,  that  roll 
so  majestically  through  space  !  What  an  as- 
cending scale  of  ever  greater  perfection  and 
happiness,  of  which  I,  poor  mortal,  cannot  form 
even  a  distant  conception  !  Even  here  on 
earth  I  behold  and  admire  the  manifold  differ- 
ences which  prevail  in  great  and  small  things. 
Even  here  I  behold  strange  inequalities.  What 
variety  of  mental  capacity  and  power  of  enjoy- 
ment, even  among  animals  !  What  an  inferior 
creature  is  not  the  mussel  clinging  to  the  rock 
on  the  sea-shore,  when  compared  with  the  May- 
fly rising  on  golden  wings  through  the  balmy 
air  of  spring  !  What  an  exalted  position  does 
not  the  sagacious  elephant,  the  intelligent 
courser,  the  dog,  the  faithful  friend  of  man, 
maintain  at  the  side  of  other  individual  species 
of  the  animal  race  !  And  what  is  the  instinct 
of  animals   compared   to  the  reason  of   man  ! 
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And  can  we  suppose  that  after  calling  man  into 
being  tte  creative  power  of  the  Creator  was  ex- 
hausted ?  Can  we  suppose  that  man  is  the  most 
perfect  of  created  beings  in  the  universe,  be- 
cause he  is  the  highest  and  most  glorious  being 
on  this  globe  ?  What  is  this  earth  of  ours  ? 
Why,  one  of  the  smallest  stars  in  the  firmanent. 
And  even  our  sun,  though  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion times  larger  than  the  earth,  is  but  one  of 
the  smallest  when  compared  to  the  suns  which, 
placed  at  distances  from  us  that  no  mortal  can 
calculate,  yet  appear  as  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. If  I  may  be  allowed  to  draw  conclu- 
gions  from  the  comparative  magnitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  oh,  then,  man  must  be  one  of 
the  meanest  and  most  insignificant  of  Divinely 
created  beings  ;  then  there  exist  in  the  infinite 
creation,  in  the  abodes  of  eternity,  beings  of 
far  higher  nature  than  ours,  before  whom  we 
should  appear  but  as  the  dust  at  our  feet;  and 
whose  wisdom,  holiness,  perfection,  happiness 
exceeds  ours  as  much  as  our  wisdom,  holiness, 
happiness  exceeds  that  of  the  lowly  worm  which 
we  unconsciously  trample  under  foot. 

Yea,  there  are  creatures,  of  higher  nature 
than  myself,  far  more  holy  and  perfect,  who, 
like  myself,  pray  to  the  Highest  of  all  Beings. 
Revelation  mentions  them  as  angels,  as  the  ex- 
alted spirits  of  Heaven,  as  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim.  There  are  worlds  above  ours.  There 
are  inhabitants  of  the  boundless  universe,  in 
comparison  with  whom"  I  am  a  mere  nothing 
And  had  no  revelation  taught  me  so,  I  should 
have  learnt  it  from  what  I  observe  even  on  this 
earth.  Yea,  verily,  the  world  is  to  me  a  mirror 
of  eternity ;  and  though  but  a  darkened  mirror, 
the  images  I  behold  in  it  are  mighty  enough  to 
stir  up  my  innermost  soul. 

Only  a  darkened  mirror,  and  yet  how  much 
do  I  not  behold  in  it !  My  knowledge  here  be- 
low is  but  partial,  yet  how  elevating  even  in  its 
limited  form!  When  my  mind  loses  itself  in 
the  infinitude  of  Divine  cieations.  I  feel  my  in- 
significance, my  nothingness,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  a  sweet  pride  and  consolation  come 
to  me  in  the  thought,  that  I,  also,  am  worthy  of 
God  the  Creator  of  the  universe ;  that  some- 
thing Divine  lives  and  thinks  within  me  ! 

Alas  for  me,  when  from  this  sublime  height, 
where  I  seem  to  have  a  presentiment  of  God,  I 
look  down  upon  my  past  life  !  Alas  for  me, 
what  have  I  been?  What  have  I  done?  The 
sorrows  I  have  known,  have  they  been  nearer 
those  of  the  angel  or  of  the  brute  ?  Have  1 
striven  more  to  secure  the  sublime  and  intense 
gratification  which  the  seraph  enjoys  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  perfection  and  holiness,  or 
the  sensual  gratifications  of  my  earthly  body, 
which  are  common  to  the  lower  animals  as 
well? 

Blushing,  I  cast  down  my  eyes  before  the  in- 
corruptible judge  within  me  ;  before  the  Om- 1 


niscience  of  the  All  Holy  One.  Fain  would  I 
hide  myself — hide  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
that  no  eye  might  behold  it !  For  I  have  looked 
into  the  darkened  mirror  of  eternity,  but  failed 
to  be  impressed  by  what  I  saw.  I  had  an  in- 
tuitive perception  that  a  higher  destiny  awaited 
me,  and  that  I  must  consecrate  myself  to  it  dur- 
ing my  earthly  life ;  but  I  did  not  raise  myself 
up  into  the  sphere  of  the  angels,  but  sank  down 
into  the  slough  of  animal  life.  I  labored  lor 
my  body  only;  took  heed  for  naught  but' meat 
and  drink;  stretched  out  my  hands  with  child- 
like folly  after  pomp  and  earthly  glory,  evan- 
escent as  dust;  I  neglected  myself,  lived  not 
for  my  soul,  my  real  self,  but  for  my  perishable 
body,  which  is  mine  only  for  a  time.  1  looked 
into  the  darkened  image  of  eternity ;  but,  like 
the  animal  whose  drooping  head  allows  it  only 
to  gaze  on  the  earth,  I  never  lifted  my  face 
towards  Heaven.  The  applause  of  men,  so  con- 
temptible and  so  little  enduring,  T  prized  more 
highly  than  the  consciousness  that  I  was  making 
myself  worthy  of  God  and  my  eternal  destiny. 
Ah  !  how  unutterably  foolish  I  have  been  ! 
how  despicable  I  seem  to  myself!  "  Be  perfect, 
as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect  I"  So 
saidst  Thou,  my  holy,  my  Divine.  Teacher, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  filled  the  spiritual  world  with 
Thy  light,  which  was  not  of  this  world.  Woe 
is  me  !  I  heard  Thy  voice,  0  faithful  Shep- 
herd of  men,  but  I  did  not  follow  its  call ! 

Alas  !  like  my  knowledge,  so  was  also  my 
willingness  but  partial  and  imperfect.  But  is  it 
ever  to  remain  so  ?  Shall  I  become  still  more 
imperfect  than  I  am  ?  Shall  I  be  precipitated 
from  the  place  which  I  now  hold  in  the  scale  of 
God-created  beings  ?  Eternity!  Eternity!  In 
thee  dwells  Eternal  Love  ;  but  woe  to  me,  sinner 
that  I  am,  in  thee  dwells  also  the  Eternal 
Judge  whose  Justice  deals  with  us  according  to 
our  deserts! 

Console  me,  ye  lovely  daughters  of  Heaven, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity !  Accompany  me 
along  the  paths  which  I  may  still  have  to  tra- 
verse. Strengthen  me,  0  faith  in  God  !  and 
raise  my  mind  above  earthly  cares  and  earthly 
wishes  up  to  its  true  destination.  Save  me 
when  my  soul  vacillates  between  time  and  etern- 
ity, when  it  is  tempted  to  prefer  the  animal  to 
the  Divine.  Save  me  when  passion  is  nigh 
mastering  me,  and  when  sensuality  threatens  to 
carry  the  victory  over  principle  and  duty.  And 
thou,  O  Hope,  Divine  gift  of  God,  promise 
held  out  by  the  lips  of  Jesus  himself,  abandon 
me  not  in  the  most  anxious  hours  of  life  !  And 
when  I  sacrifice  everything  for  the  sake  of 
righteousness  and  the  purity  of  my  soul,  should 
I  be  poor  and  forsaken  because  of  my  virtue, 
and  become  a  laughing-stock  to  men — oh,  then, 
Hope  in  Eternity  and  jNlercy,  do  not  thou  for- 
sake me  ! 

And  thou,  loveliest  of  all  virtues,  parent  and 
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source  of  every  spiritual  perfection,  Charity, 
love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  penetrate  me  so 
that  in  thee  I  may  live,  and  breathe,  and  have 
my  being.  Only  he  who  dwells  in  love,  dwells 
in  God ;  only  to  him  who  dwells  in  love,  who  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  love,  is  eternity  opened 
here  on  earth;  only  he  enjoys  here  below  al- 
ready a  foretaste  of  its  bliss.  For  he  who  dwell- 
eth  and  ruleth  ip  eternity  is  the  all- animating 
Love,  is  God  1 


for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  THE  DUIIOBORTST." 

(Concluded  from  page  88.) 

A  conversation  between  the  rector  of  the 
Nevskoy  Seminary  of  St.  Petersburg,  Archi- 
mandite,  and  three  of  the  sect  called  Ducho- 
bortsi,  Michael  Stihereff,  Anekie,  and  Timothy 
Suhareiff,  in  May,  1792. 

A.  You  have  here  mixed  up  many  things  to- 
gether ;  let  us  consider  them  one  by  one.     1st. 
That  the  Saviour,  Christ,  is  the  only  chief  pas- 
tor and  head  of  the  Church,  is  a  truth ;   for  He 
hath  founded  it  by  His  own  merits  ;  under  His 
Almighty  providence  it  exists,  is  guarded  and 
protected ;  and  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail  against  it."     Spiritually,  Christ  is  united 
to  it ;  for,  "  behold  !  I  am  with  you,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world ;  "  and  by  the  power  of  His 
grace  He  helpeth  the  prayers  and  petitions  of 
believers.     But  it  does  not  seem  good  to  the 
wisdom  and  majesty  of  God  that  all,  without 
distinction,  should  be  engaged  in  the  external 
state   and   service  of  the  church,  which   is  so 
closely   united   to  the  internal ;  and  therefore, 
from  the  very  first  ages,  this  has  been  committed 
unto  worthy  pastors  and  teachers,  "  as  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God."     2d.  I  said  that  the 
external  state  of  the  church  is  very  closely  united 
to  the  internal.     Certainly  it  is  so.     AVho  does 
not  know  how  powerfully  the  passions  and  the 
flesh  work  in  us,  both  to  good  and  evil,  accord- 
ing to   the   nature   of  the  object  presented  to 
them  ?     \Ye  have  need  to  recruit  the  efforts  of 
our  minds  by  such  salutary  aids  ;  and  to  stir  up 
the  expiring  flame  of  piety  within  us,  by  me- 
morials of  the  goodness  of  God  and  of  the  ex- 
ample of  holy  men.     Here  is  the  whole  of  what 
you  so  improperly  style  material  and  idolatrous 
worships.     So  long  as  we  are  united  to  matter, 
that  is,  to  the  body,  we  can  never  reach  that 
pure  and  inward  spiritual  worship  of  God,  which 
the  holy  angels  present  unto  Him,  or  such  as 
that   of  the    eternally  glorified  saints ;  and  on 
this  account,  when  God  requires  that  we  should 
worship  Him   in   Spirit  and  in  truth,  it  is  to 
warn  us   against  shameful  hypocrisy,  or  other 
dispositions  of  mind  not  corresponding  with  our 
external    worship.     3d.    With   re>pect    to    the 
scandalous  lives  of  some  pastors,  they  can  never 
harm   the  essence  of  faith ;  tor  that  is  not  the 
cause  of  their  bad  conduct.     And  that  their  ir- 


regularities can  never  excuse  those  who  on  this 
account  leave  the  church  and  despise  her  doc- 
trines, is  witnessed  by  the  Saviour  himself,  in 
his  discourse  with  the  Pharisees.  "  The  scribes 
and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat,"  saith  He; 
<'all,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe, 
that  observe  and  do;  but  do  not  ye  after  their 
works;  for  they  say  and  do  not."  Moreover, 
Christian  humility  should  have  deterred  you 
from  judging  so  rashly  concerning  general  cor- 
ruption and  evil  dispositions.  But  I  have  pur- 
posely not  yet  answered  several  of  your  expres- 
sions, such  as  "idolatrous  meetings  and  vaia 
ceremonies,"  that  I  might  first  ask  you  what  you 
mean  by  them  ? 

D.  You  may  conjecture  that  yourself. 
A.  Well  :  do  not  even  you  show  becoming  re- 
spect for  the  characters  of  those  who  have  been 
distinguished  for  holiness,  and  after  death  glori- 
fied by  God,  as  patterns  of  faith  and  virtue  ? 
D.  Where  and  whom  hath  God  thus  glorified? 
A.  Are  the  names  of  Chrysostom,   Gregory 
the  Great,  and  such  like  unknown  to  you? 
D.  I  know  them. 
A.  What  do  you  think  of  them  ? 
I).  What  do  I  think  ?— Why  they  were  men. 
A.  But  holy  men,  whose  faith  and  lives  were 
agreeable  to  God  ;  and  on  this  account  they  are 
miraculously  glorified  from  above. 
D.  Well,  let  us  suppose  so. 
A.  Now  it  is  to  them  that  the  church  is  in- 
debted for  all  those  offices  and  ceremonies  which 
you   denominate,  idolatrous  and  vain ;  and  the 
worship  of  images  has  been  declared  not  to  be 
sinful  by  the  council  of  the  Holy  Fathers ;— how 
then  will  you  make  this  agree  with  your  views  ? 

D.  I  know  not;  I  only  know  that  hell  will  be 
filled  with  priests  and  deacons  and  unjust 
judges.  As  for  me,  I  will  worship  God  as  he 
instructs  me. 

A.  But  can  you,  without  danger,  depend 
upon  yourself?  Are  you  not  afraid  that  some- 
times you  may  mistake  your  own  opinions,  and 
even  foolish  imaginations,  for  Divine  inspiration? 
7).  How  ? — To  prevent  this,  reason  is  given 
unto  us.   I  know  what  is  good,  and  what  is  bad. 

A.  A  poor  dependence.  With  the  best  reason, 
sometimes,  good  appears  to  be  evil,  and  evil  to 
be  good. 

B.  I  will  pray  to  God;  He  will  send  his 
^ord  : — and  God  never  deceives. 

.4.  True,  God  never  deceives;  but  you  de- 
ceive yourself,  assuring  yourself  of  that,  on  His 
part,  which  never  took  place. 

D.  God   does    not    reject    the    prayers    of 

believers. 

A.  Believers— true  :  those  regrets  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  faith.  Divine  wisdom  will 
not  reject ;  but  "  ye  ask  and  receive  not,  because 
ye  ask  amiss."  For  this  purpose  hath  He 
jziven  us  the  book  of  His  Divine  word,  that  in 
ft   we    may   behold   His  will,   and    that    our 
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petitions  may  be  dirested  according  to  it.  But 
it  is  vain  in  the  present  to  expect  miraculous 
and  immediate  inspirations,  without  sufficient 
cause,  particularly  such  as  are  unworthy  of  Him, 
and  to  pretend  to  such  inspirations  and  revela- 
tions, is  very  hurtful  to  society,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  checked. 

D.  But  to  me  they  appear  to  be  very  useful, 
salutary,  and  worthy  of  acceptation. 

A.  What !  to  break  off  from  the  society  of 
your  countrymen,  though  united  with  you  by 
the  same  laws  and  the  same  articles  of  faith,  and 
to  introduce  strange  doctrines  and  laws  of  your 
own  making  ! — to  begin  to  expound  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  without  the  aid  of  an  en- 
lightened education,  disregarding  the  advice  of 
such  men  as  are  most  versed  and  experienced  in 
those  things,  and  out  of  your  own  head  to  found 
upon  this  a  separate  society  !  Is  it  not  also  to 
rise  against  your  country,  when  you  refuse  to 
serve  it  when  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  is  required  '/ 
Should  not  the  simple  command  of  the  higher 
powers  be  sufficient  to  unite  you  with  others  to 
defend  your  country,  your  fellow  citizens,  and 
your  faith  ? 

D. 

A.  Why  do  you  make  no  answer  to  this? 

D.  There  is  nothing  to  say.  I  am  not  so 
loquacious  as  you;  neither  have  I  need  of  it. 

A.  But  do  you  not  see,  at  least,  whither  your 
blind  zeal  is  leading  you,  and  that  you  deserve 
to  suffer  much  more  than  all  that  has  yet  befallen 
you  ?  •  We  look  for  your  repentknce  and  amend- 
ment ? 

D.  Do  what  you  choose  with  us  ;  we  are  happy 
to  suffer  for  the  faith  !  This  is  no  new  thing. 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  old  story  ? 

A.  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what  story  ? 

D.  "  A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard,  and 
set  a  hedge  about  it,  and  digged  a  place  for 
the  winefat,  and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to 
husbandmen  and  went  into  a  far  country.  And 
at  the  season  he  sent  to  the  husbandmen  a  ser- 
vant, that  he  might  receive  from  the  husband- 
men of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard.  And  they 
caught  him,  and  beat  him,  and  sent  him  away 
empty.  And  again  he  sent  another;  and  him 
they  killed,  and  many  others ;  beating  some, 
and  killing  some.  Having  yet  therefore  one  son, 
his  well-beloved,  he  sent  him  also  last  unto 
them,  saying.  They  will  reverence  my  son. 
But  those  husbandmen  said  among  themselves, 
this  is  the  heir;  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  the 
inheritance  shall  be  ours.  And  they  took  him, 
and  killed  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard. 
What  shall  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard 
do  ?  He  will  come  and  destroy  the  husbandmen, 
and  will  give  the  vineyard  unto  others."  Mark, 
%n.  1—9.     Now  I  have  done  with  you. 

A.  At  least  answer  me  this.  How  can  it  be 
reponciJ§d  that  you  reject  the  Holy  Scriptures, 


and  at  the  same  time  endeavor  to  support  your- 
self upon  them  ? 

D.  Argue  as  you  will.  I  have  spoken  what 
was  necessary,  and  shall  not  say  another  word. 

**  Other  documents  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  given.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  sect  of  the 
Duchobortzi,  Molochani,  or  Spiritual  Christians, 
is  numerous  in  Russia;  and  that  though  in 
many  points  they  agree,  in  essential  things  also 
they  are  found  to  differ. 

"  In  March,  1822, 1  met  with  a  most  interest- 
ing Spiritual  Christian,  the  minister  of  one  of 
their  assemblies  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him  in  the  house  of  a 
Russian  noble.     His  name  was  Isaiah.     He  was 
a  man  about  sixty  years  of  age — in  appearance, 
a  simple  bearded  peasant,  dressed  in  coarse,  wide 
russet   garments.     I  conversed    with    him   for 
neaily  three  hours  on  the  essential  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  found  him  in  general  very  sound. 
His  knowledge  was  taken  solely  from  the  Bible, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  quo- 
ters  I  ever  conversed  with.     His  views  of  the 
faith  and  practice  of  a  Christian,  drawn  from 
this  source,  were  beautifully  simple  and  harmo- 
nious.    But,  like  the  Duchobortzi,  he  rejected 
the  external  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper.     He  seemed  to  insist  much  upon  the 
evidences  of  a  living  faith;  and  that  nothing 
could  entitle  a  person  to  the  name  of  a  Christian 
but  Christianity  in  practice.     As  he  had  no  ac- 
quaintance  with   scholastic   theology,  nor  any 
systematic  form  of  faith,  I  was  astonished  at  his 
skill  in   illustrating    one  part    of   Scripture  by 
another,   comparing  spiritual  things  with  spir- 
itual, and  the  wonderful  facility  with  which  he 
applied  the  whole  force  of  truth  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  heart  and  life.     In  this  poor  peasant, 
I  saw  an  illustrious  example  of  the  power  of  the 
Divine  word,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  make 
even  the  simple,  and  those  who  in  respect  of 
human  learning  are  babes,  truly  wise.'    His  con- 
gregation he  told  me  consisted  of  about  500  souls, 
who  formed  a  village  near  Mosdok.     They  had 
five  elders  to  labor   among    them    in  spiritual 
things,  who  are  chosen  from  among  themselves, 
and  ordained  to  their  office  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  whole  church,  and  prayer.     He 
spoke  of  their  brethren  as  being  very  numerous, 
and  scattered  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire ;  they  were  aLo  known  under  the  name  of 
Molochani;  but  were    not  all  equally    pure  in 
doctrine  and   practice.     He  said  that  he   had 
been   sent  forth  by  his  church  for  the  express 
purpose  of  visiting  the  brethren,  and  ministering 
to  their  spiritual  wants  by  doctrine  and  conver- 
sation ;  many  of  them,  he  added,  were  becoming 
purer  in  faith  and  practice. 

**  He  stated  that  the  great  body  of  Molochani 
entertain  superstitious  ideas  respecting  '  the  kiss 
of  charity,'  or  form  of  salutation  used  among 
them ; — that,  on  saluting  each  other,  they  pay  a 
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kind  of  mutual  devotional  respect,  by  bowing 
themselves  to  the  ground,  as  before  the  image 
of  God,  and  the  *  temple  in  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  dwells  ;' — that  they  therefore  look  upon 
the  kiss  of  charity  as  one  of  the  most  sacred 
acts.  In  some  provinces,  he  said  he  had  found 
them  denying  the  last  judgment,  saying  that  it 
was  already  come,  and  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  already  past:  it  was  one  object  of  his 
travels  to  purify  them  of  these  errors;  but  be 
regretted  that  some  of  their  congregation  had 
unworthy  teachers. 

"  In  his  views  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  the 
use  of  images,  prayers  for  the  dead,  &c.,  he  held 
pure  protestant  principles.  He  said  that  in 
public  worship  they  use  no  books  but  the  Bible. 
They  practice  no  vows  of  celibacy  ; — he  himself 
had  a  wife  and  children  at  home.  Their  ritual, 
he  said,  consists  chiofly  of  extemporary  prayer, 
and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  familiar 
and  easy  manner  by  their  ministers.  He  said 
that  many  of  the  Duehobortzi  are  now  become 
Nationalists,  and  reject  the  written  word  of  God, 
saying  that  they  have  the  Word  of  God  in  them- 
selves. This  seems  to  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  singular  error  of  the  Molochani,  above 
mentioned — that  of  paying  a  kind  of  worship 
to  each  other." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  21,  1866. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — 
Sidney  Averill,  having  obtained  a  minute  from 
Clear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Illinois,  has  had 
appointed  meetings  in  parts  of  that  State  wher- 
ever one,  two  or  three  families  of  Friends  were 
to  be  found. 


Scattered  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois 
are  many  families  and  parts  of  families, 
who  have  a  right  of  membership  in  our  So- 
ciety, and  who  retain  a  strong  attachment 
to  Friends,  but,  owing  to  their  remoteness 
from  each  other,  they  are  unable  to  assemble 
together  for  religious  worship.  Many  of  these 
feel  it  a  great  privation  to  be  thus  situated,  and 
regard  with  desire  the  privileges  from  which 
they  atd  their  children  are  debarred. 

We  understand  the  visit  of  our  friend  Sid- 1  Gibbons,  the  writer  of  the  "  Review 
ney  Averill  was  gratefully  received.  He  tells 
us  that  '•  though  there  are  comparatively  few 
who  adhere  to  plainness  of  speech  and  apparel, 
yet  the  love  of  pure  spiritual  worship  retains 
supremacy  in  their  hearts,"  and  that  the  visit 
left  upon  his  mind  two  important  impressions  j 


one  was,  that  "  a  Friend  who  lives  near  the 
Fountain  of  Truth,  and  in  the  living  mainte- 
nance of  our  peculiar  testimonies  has  a  tacit  or 
admitted  influence  for  miles  around,"  the 
other,  "  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  '  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  wayhe  should  go  :  and  when  he  is 
old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'  " 

We  are  not  disposed  to  question  either  of 
these  conclusions.  Every  upright,  conscientious 
person  who  does  each  day  the  duty  of  the  pres- 
ent, must  exercise  an  influence  for  good  upon 
those  around,  and  though  his  sphere  may  be 
comparatively  limited,  yet  the  obligation  is 
none  the  less  imperative  to  do  what  the  hand 
findeth  to  do.  We  also  think  that  the  advice 
and  example  of  concerned  parents,  who  endeavor 
to  inculcate  true  principles,  and  to  train  the 
minds  of  their  children  to  judge  for  themselves 
what  is  right,  must  have  an  efi"ect,  and  though 
it  may  not  immediately  appear,  yet  when  these 
children  are  far  removed  by  years  and  distance 
from  their  childhood's  home,  the  experience  of 
life  will  verify  parental  teaching,  and  it  will 
become  as  sacred  truth  in  their  estimation  lead- 
ing them  into  paths  of  wisdom. 

With  the  present  number,  we  close  the  ex- 
tracts from  Gibbons'  R,eview,  which  have  occu- 
pied a  portion  of  our  paper  for  some  time  past. 
We  would  remind  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  felt  pained  at  its  appearance,  of  the 
reluctance  with  which,  at  the  request  of  some 
value^  friends,  we  consented  to  revive  the 
unpleasant  subject.  It  seemed  reasonable  that 
the  reiteration  of  charges  long  since  disproved, 
should  be  met  by  the  republication  of  that  dis- 
proval,  particularly  as  the  work  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  cause  of  truth  can  never  be  advanced 
by  misrepresentation,  and  it  sometimes  becomes 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  those  who  would  other- 
wise shrink  from  what  savors  of  religious  con- 
troversy, to  defend  a  society  or  an  individual 
from  unfair  and  unjust  aspersions.  This  ap- 
pears  to   have    been   the    object   of    William 

His 
biographer  states  that  for  many  years  his  pea 
was  freely  employed  in  defending  the  S"ociety 
of  Friends,  and  elucidating  their  testimonicB 
and  doctrines. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar 
with   the   interesting  memoir   of  the   author^ 
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appended  to  the  "Review,"  we  propose  to 
commeuce  the  publication  of  it  in  our  next 
number. 


The  Friends  interested  in  the  publication  of 
"  The  Children's  Friend,"  desire  us  to  say  that 
they  have  not,  as  yet,  the  requisite  number  of 
subscribers  to  justify  the  issuing  of  the  paper, 
and  they  would  request  all  who  wish  to  en- 
courage it  by  their  subscriptions,  or  who  have 
lists  of  names,  to  forward  them  without  delay. 

Died,  on  the  6th  of  Twelfth  month,  1865,  at  her 
residence  in  Middletown,  Mary  F.  Ash,  in  the  63d 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Pa. 

,  suddenly,  on  the  30th  of  Third  month,  1866, 

at  Chester,  Pa.,  Rkbucca  P.,  relict  of  Wm.  Eyre,  Jr., 
in  her  48th  year. 

,   on   Third- day  morning,  the    3d  of  Fourth 

month,  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  Edmund  Shotwell,  aged 
75  years,  formerly  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  4th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Elizabeth  Ely. 

,  on  the  12th  of  Foarth  month,  1866,  in  Ben- 

salera  Township,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Joseph  C.  Town- 
send,  son  of  the  late  Ezra  Townsend,  of  Byberry,  in 
his  26th  year. 


friends'    social    LYCEUM. 

We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  an  ab- 
stract of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lyceum  during 
the  past  winter,  by  which  we  are  informed  that 
the  first  meeting  of  the  present  term  was  held 
on  Third-day  evening,  Tenth  moi*th  3d,  1865, 
and  have  been  held  weekly  up  to  Third  month 
27th,  1866. 

Twenty  five  lectures  have  been  delivered,  a 
list  of  which,  with  the  names  of  the  leoturers, 
is  appended. 

The  Founding  of  Pennsylvania,  by  John  J.  White. 
Specific  Gravity,  Edward  Parrish. 

The  Moon,  John  G.  Moore. 

Ornithology,  Grace  Anna  Lewis. 

His  Travels  in  India,  Jos.  Thomas,  M.  D. 

The  Circulation  of  Sap  in  Plants 

and  Blood  in  Animals,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt. 

Force  and  Matter — their  relation 

in  the  Universe,  Edward  Parrish. 

Selected  Readings,  Esther  J.  Trimble. 

Exhibition  of  Stereorama,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt. 

His  Travels  in  India  (continued)  Jog.  Thomas,  M.  D. 

Our  Social  and  Domestic  Life,      Ann  Preston,  M.  D. 

Comets,  T.  Clarksun  Taylor, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Our  Quaker  Fathers,  Henry  Peterson, 

Mineral  Veins  and  the  manner  of 

working  them,  Joseph  Wharton.    * 

Stereorama,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt. 

The  Teeth,  Newlin  Peirce.  . 

What  we  may  learn  from  the  lives 

of  eminent  men,  Caleb  S.  Hallowell. 

English  Literature,  H.  R.  Warriner. 

MoDe.y.  Wra.  H.  Seaman. 

Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  Geo.  T.  Barker,  M.D. 

Stereorama,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt. 


Perfumes,  Edward  Parrish. 

Animal  Electricity  and  Phospho- 
rescence, Dr.  H.  Allen. 
Stereorama,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt. 
The  Unity  of  the  Human  Species,  Jos.  Thomas,  M.  D. 
Study  of  Language,                         Edward  Parrish. 
Education,                                         Jos.  Thomas,  M.  D. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  four  original  essays 
have  been  read,  three  in  poetry  and  one  in 
prose.  Ninety  five  questions  have  been  re- 
ferred to  members  of  the  Lyceum,  many  of 
which  were  of  an  interesting  character,  and 
often  called  forth  a  free  expression  of  indi- 
vidual views  on  the  subjects  referred  to. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  a  correspond- 
ence was  opened  with  some  of  the  associations 
of  a  similar  character  in  the  neighboring  sec- 
tions of  country,  and  the  letters  received  have 
added  interest  and  instruction  to  the  njeetings. 

The  Stereorama  purchased  one  year  ago  for 
the  illustration  of  History,  Science  and  Art, 
has  continued,  in  the  hands  of  its  custodian 
Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt,  to  furnish  entertainment  on 
numerous  occasions,  which  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  his  appropriate  remarks  and  ex- 
planations. The  number  in  attendance  during 
the  season  just  passed  has  been  greater  than 
at  any  previous  one,  owing  mainly,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  the  active  measures  taken  by  the 
committee  to  procure  suitable  lecturers. 


Review  of  "J.  Declaration,"  c£t.,  jmhiished  hy 
order  of  the  Yearly  Mcetivg  of  Orthodox 
Friends  [so  called)  held  in  Fliilodelphia  in 
1828.     By  Wm.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

[(Concluded  from  page  91.) 

Article  XLA^II.  "Belief,"  with  them, 
"  is  no  virtue  ;  and  unbelief  no  crime." 

This,  as  quoted  from  Eiias  Hicks's  sermon, 
without  the  context,  amounts  to  a  perversion 
of  the  speaker's  meaning.  Here  follows  the 
whole  paragraph,  which  furnishes  a  satisfactory 
explanation. 

"And  when  we  come  to  this  principle, — this 
gift  of  grace,  this  Light,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  us  to  be  careful  about  what  we  will  believe, 
and  what  we  won't  believe;  because  nothing 
can  give  us  a  true  helief  hut  this  Light.  It  will 
give  every  one  of  the  children  of  men,  a  belief 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  enter  on  the  work 
of  salvation  aright.  For,  as  this  is  the  medium, 
and  the  only  one,  by  which  God  continues  with 
his  rational  creatures,  there  is  no  other  way  by 
which  he  gives  them  an  evidence  of  what  is 
right,  and  what  is  wrong;  for  he  has  set  good 
and  evil  before  us  all,  and  left  it  for  us  to  choose. 
'  Choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will  serve.' 
Here,  as  you  come  to  this,  you  need  not  trouble 
yourselves,  or  recommend  to  your  friends  what 
they  must  believe ;  that  they  must  believe  this 
or  that;  it  is  all  nonsense  ;  because  a  man  can- 
not believe  just  what  he  wants  to  believe.  He 
cannot  believe  any  thing   but  what  the  Divine 
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Light  gives  him  an  evidence  of;  and 
this  he  must  believe;  and  he  cannot  resist  it. 
Here,  then,  we  discover,  that  [belief  is  no  virtue, 
and  unbelief  no  crime;']  because  why  ?  It  is 
an  involuntary  thing  to  man.  But  when  the 
soul  is  loilling  to  be  instructed  by  the  grace  of  God, 
it  will  be  instructed;  and  when  it  is  instructed, 
it  will  have  an  evidence  of  the  truth,  and  it 
cannot  resist  it ;  it  is  bound  and  forced  to  believe 
it;  not  from  any  compulsory  measure,  but  from 
the  clear  force  of  the  thing,  because  it  is  self- 
evident."— ();^aZ;er,  vol.  1,  pp.  145,  146. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Quaker,  page  94, 
we  fiad   a  further   explanation  of  this"  matter! 
_'"'  For  there  is  no  man  or  woman,"  says  Elias 
Hicks,  "  that  has  ever  done  an  act  of  sin,  but 
they  have  beea  reproved  for  it.     This  reprover, 
you  know,  was  declared  by  Jesus  to  be  the  Com- 
forter, the   Saviour,  the   Deliverer  of  mankind 
from  sin.     He   declared  that  he,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  when  he  should  come,  would  '  reprove 
the  world  of  sin.'     And  I  know  that  you,  my 
fellow-creatures,  have  known  this  witness,  and 
have  been  reproved  for  sin  ;  and  you  are  obliyed 
to  BELIEVE  this  evidence,  because  you  know  it 
IS  your  situation  :  and  from  this  evidence,   you 
never  can  extricate   yourselves,  and   hence,  it  is 


revenge,  &c.  And  the  speaker  tells  us,  what 
we  all  know  to  be  true,  that  reason  [that  is, 
right  reason]  and  that  abiding  sense  of  justice, 
placed  in  the  breast  of  every  man,  suffice  to 
convict  us  of  wrong,  when  we  injure  our  neigh- 
bor. 

_  The  blessed  Jesus  wanted  "no  other  inspira- 
tion than  reason  and  justice"  to  convict  the 
high  professing  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  their 
enmity  and  injustice  towards  him.  ''And  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  answered  with  indigna- 
tion, because  that  Jesus  had  healed  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  said  unto  the  people,  '  There  are 
six  days  in  which  men  ought  to  work  :  in  them 
therefore  come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the 
Sabbath  day.'  The  Lord  then  answered  him 
and  said,  'Thou  hypocrite!  Doth  not  each 
one  of  you,  on  the  Sabbath,  loose  his  ox  or 
his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to 
watering?  And  ought  not  this  woman,  being 
a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  satan  hath 
bound,  lo  !  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from 
this  bond  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  And  when 
he  had  said  these  things,  all  his  adversaries 
were  ashamed."     Luke   xiii.  14,  15,  16,  17. 

And  in  the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery, they  said  to  him,    "  Now  Moses,  in  the 


no  a  volu^uary  act  of  the  mind  to  believe.  Then  law,  commanded  us  tha  such  should  be  stoned 
here  we  discover  that  our  belief  or  unbelief,  but  what  sayest  thou?  This  they  said,  tempt' 
nierelu  as  men.  and  r-rpnii.^'^o    lo   ^f  v,^  „„„„.._^  .     _•        i-        .,     .   .,  .   ,      .  •'     '^'^'  ""^^Jl-"- 


merely  as  men  and  creatures,  is  of  no  account; 
for  what  we  have  not  evidence  of,  we  cannot 
believe;  and  therefore  unbelief  in  respect  to 
^^a;;  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  is  no  sin. 
But  if  we   continue  in   those  things  which  we 


ing  him,  that  they  might  have  to  accuse  him." 
"  So  when  they  continued  asking  him,  he  lifted 
up  himself  and  said  unto  them,  He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone 
at  her.     And  they  which  heard  it,  being  con- 


1  .7  ,  -   to"   ""*^ii  y»c    CIO  ijci.      xiuu  Luey  wiHcu  ueara  it,  oein"-  con- 

for  yjst"2  "'  ^™"^^  '^"d  have  been  reproved    victed  by  their  own  conscience,  went  out  one  by 

'ARTTrrVY'rVTTT      ^<  T?r      "lt-  1  .      one,  being  at  the   elders,  even  unto   the  last," 

ARiicLE  ALVIIL        Elias  Hicks  says,  "In  !  &c.     John  viii.  5,  &c. 


those  things  which  relate  to  our  moral  conduct 
we  all  have  understandings  alike,  as  reasonable 
beings ;  and  we  know  when  we  do  wrong  to 
our  fellow-creatures;  we  know  it  by  our  rational 
understanding  ;  WE  want  no  other  inspira- 
tion THAN  REASON  AND  JUSTICE."  Again: 
"  If  we  transgress  against  God,  or  even  acrainst 
our  fellow-creatures,  the  act  hath  its  ad'^quate 
reward,  and  it  will  make  us  sorrv  for  what  we 
have  done;  that  is,  we  shall  be  losers,  and  gain 
nothing;  for  no  man  shall  gain  by  doino-  evil  " 
—  Quaker,  vol.  2,  pp.  258-9.     Decl.  p.  31. 

The  unprejudiced  reader  will,  I  think,  be  apt 
to  ask,  Where  lies  the  criminality  of  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  above  extract? 

The  Declaration  makes  the  following  com- 
ment :  "As  regards  morality,  they  want  no  other 
revelation  than  reason  and  justice  :  and  when 
we  transgress  against  God,  the  act  will  make 
us  sorry  for  what  we  have  done ;  that  is,  we 
shall  be  losers,  and  gain  nothing." 

The  first  part  of  the  discourse  from  which 
this  extract  is  taken,  and  where  it  is  found 
treats  upon  moral  conduct,  the  injury  of  others' 
by  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of  calumny,  hatred, 


The  authors  of  the  Declaration  make  the 
few  words  which  they  quote  the  ground  of  a 
charge  against  the  speaker  of  inconsistency, 
or  of  exalting  reason  at  the  expense  of  revela- 
tion,— than  which,  nothing  can  be  more  unjust; 
as  the  general  tenor  of  this  and  other  discourses 
of  Elias  Hicks  plainly  shows — to  which  we 
refer  the  reader,  after  giving  the  following 
quotations. 

In  page  261,  he  says,  "  So  that  here,  all  our 
happiness  in  time  and  eternity,  depends  on  m- 
ivard  knowledge  and  right  information,  which 
we  receive  by  communion  with  our  heavenly 
Father." 

And  in  page  262  :  "  Revelation  is  the  first 
thing;  the  first  as  it  regards  earthly  things : 
and  so  it  is  with  the  revelation  of  God,  who  is 
the  Sun  of  heaven.  God  is  the  Sun  of  the 
spiritual  world  ;  and  the  Light  and  Life  of  that 
Sun  show  his  will  to  us  with  the  same  plain- 
ness that  the  outward  sun  shows  outward 
things,  when  our  eye  is  single  to  Him,  and 
when  we  look  ivithin,  and  keep  ivilhin ;  for  it 
is  there  that  he  makes  himself  manifest  to  us 
fully,  although  it  be  in   the  least  degree :  for 
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havincT  first  convinced  us  what  is  right  for  us  to 
do,  the  moment  we  transgress,  we  feel  it,  beyond 
an^  thing  that  the  light  of  the  outward  sun  can 
do  for  us.  And  we  never  can  get  away  trom 
this  sense,  however  wicked  a  man  or  woman 
may  be  :  and  however  they  may  endeavor  to 
shelter  themselves  under  earthly  things  and 
delights,  and  as  it  were  for  a  time  drown  the 
reprover's  voice,  and  silence,  as  it  were,  or  slay 
the  two  loUnesses  for  God  in  the  soul.  And 
,what  are  these  two  witnesses  ?  1  hey  are  reje- 
ction and  reason  in  the  souls  of  men.  —i^ee 
'also  Be.rean,  vol.  3,  p.  066.  . 

'  Article  XLIX.  ^^li^^  transgress  against 
God,  or  even  against  our  fellow- creatures,  the 
act  hath  its  adequate  reward,  and  ^<  will  make 
us  sorrv  for  what  we  have  done,     <xc. 

In   this  extract  there   is   a  figure  of  speech, 
^hich  is  frequently  used  in   Scripture   and  in 
common  parlance  ;  that  is,  to  speak  of  the  right 
and  lorom  acts  that  we  do,  as  reicanhng  or  re 
jyroving  us,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  when  we  mean 
the  Divine  Monitor,  within  us.    Thus  it  is  said, 
"  I  have  done  an  act  that  gives  me  pain,  or  that 
gives  me  peace  and  satisfaction  ;  or  an  act  that 
makes    me    sorry  and    uneasy,"   &c.     "What 
hast  thou  done  that  disquiets  thee?  or  that  af- 
fords thee  so   much  satisfaction  or  pleasure? 
These   are   common  exprf^ssions  which  no  one 
misunderstands.  ^, 

This  figure  of  speech  is  called  ''  metonymy, 
by  which  one  word  is  put  for  another,  or  the 
cause  for  the  efl'ect,  and  is  usual  in  all  sorts  of 
authors.  (Dictionary.)  Thus,  the  apostle: 
"  Every  transgression  and  disobedience  [re- 
ceiveth]  a  just  recompense  of  reward."  Heb. 
ii.  2.  And  in  like  manner  the  prophet  says, 
"  Thine  own  wickedness  shall  correct  thee,  and 
thy  backslidings  shall   reprove  thee."     Jer.  ii. 

Here,  the  words  "  transgression  and  dis- 
obedience" are  used  for  the  person  by  the 
apostle  ;  and  "  wickedness,"  &c  ,  by  the  prophet, 
instead  of  the  Divine  Monitor.  So  the  "  Ser- 
mon "  uses  the  word  "  act"  for  the  person,  and 
the  pronoun  ''it  "  for  the  Divine  Monitor. 

Article  L.  "  He  [the  Almighty]  has  set 
good  and  evil  before  us,  and  left  us  to  elect  for 
ourselves." — Quaker,  vol.  2,  p.  259. 

No  candid  reader  would  put  the  construction 
on  the  word  ''left"  which  the  Declaration  ap- 
pears here  to  have  given  to  it ;  and  which  I 
understand  to  be,  that  in  leaving  us  to  choose 
for    ourselves,    the  Father    of   mercies    deserts 


low  him  ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him."     1 

Kings  xviii.  21.  .       •     -i,  j.  iU^ 

la  both  cases,  the  plain  meaning  is,  that  the 
will  was  free,  and  a  choice  was  "  lett  tbem, 
or  given  them  ;  or  they  had  the  power  or  privi- 
lege of  choosing  for  themselves. 

"such  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  catalogue 
of  spurious  charges  laid  against  the  Society  ot 
Friends:  a  conclusion  which  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  whole,  and  afi^ords  a  char  evi- 
dence that  the  kind  of  criticism  here  resorted 
to,  is  the  unsavory  fruit  of  a  spirit,  the  reverse 
of  that  which  is' -kind,"   and   "  thinketh  no 

evil." 


us 


r  t 


"And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the 
Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve ; 
whether  the  Gods  which^^your  fathers  served, 
or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,"  &c.  Josh. 
xxiv.  15.     Here,  Joshua  left  them  to  choose  for 

f  Jl  fTiX  Selves . 

"And  Elijah  said,  If  tlie  Lord  be  God,  fol- 
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THE  DESERT  LAND. 

Sunnestedby  the  remark  of  a  friend  that  she  had  been 

dwelling  in  the  Wilderness. 

Yes,  the  Wilderness  seems  cheerless— 

But  a  dreary  place, — 
Yet  we  there  behold  God's  goodness, 
All  his  footsteps  trace. 

To  the  wand'rer  in  the  desert. 

Not  through  pleasant  meads, 
But  o'er  mountain,— through  the  valley, 

Oft  the  pathway  leads. 
Yet  upon  the  hoary  summit 

Holy  angels  bide—     ,        ,        ,,       , 
Lo !  their  white  tents  thick  and  scattered 

O'er  its  rugged  tide  ! 
Bound  the  pilgrim  band,  the  angels 

Watch  keep  day  and  night— 
With  the  weak  and  way-worn  journey 

Veiled  from  mortal  sight. 

Forty  years  the  chosen  people 

Trod  the  desert  sand, 
Forty  years  they  onward  journeyed 

Towards  the  promised  land  ! 
Lo  1  a  barren  waste  they  traversed, 

Where  no  springs  were  found- 
Where  no  waving  harvests  scattered 

Smiling  plenty  round. 

Yet  Jehovah  gently  led  them 
Where  no  foot  had  trod  ; 
By  the  fiery  pillar  guided, 

To  the  mount  of  God  I 
Daily  for  his  weary  children 

He  a  table  spread ; 
In  the  desert,  and  there  only 

Gave  them  heavenly  bread. 
When  they  fainted  at  the  noontide, 

All  the  waters  spent. 
He  beneath  the  palm's  deep  shadow 

Bade  them  pitch  their  tent. 
And  from  Elim's  crystal  fountains 

Living  waters  gave — 
Bade  the  stream  to  flow  from  Horeb, 

Sweetened  Marah's  wave  I 
In  the  thorn-path,  on  the  mountains, 

Fairest  flowers  bloom  ; 
Green  oases  in  the  desert 
Binish  all  the  gloom. 
If  the  Father's  loving  presence 

Only  with  us  bide, 
Fearless  we  may  roam  the  desert, 
He  will  safely  guide  I 
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He  can  give  the  heavenly  manna — 

Angels  food — to  eat ; 
Make  the  wilderness  a  garden — 

Marah's  fountain  sweet  1 

A.  B.  P. 
•  ««»  ' ■ 

Thirty- Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  "  Female 
Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor  with  Clothing." 

In  reviewing  the  labors  of  the  past  winter, 
and  submitting  to  our  members  and  the  public 
a  report  of  the  same,  we  feel  confident  in  the 
belief  that  the  efforts  of  the  Association  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  gratifying  and 
beneficial  results.  For  the  welcome  aid  that 
has  been  extended  by  our  friends  and  con- 
tributors, in  valuable  donations  of  both  mo- 
ney and  goods,  we  would  return  our  sincere 
thanks,  with  the  assurance  that  the  means  thus 
placed  at  our  disposal  have  enabled  us  to  ex- 
tend our  labors,  thereby  giving  assistance  to 
many  whose  destitute  condition  rendered  them 
worthy  objects  of  our  sympathy  and  care.  By 
furnishing  sewing  to  those  whose  support  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  needle,  and  dis- 
tributing the  clothing  thus  made  among  the 
aged,  sick  and  little  children,  we  realize  the 
gratifying  results  that  accompany  a  twofold 
charity. 

The  continued  high  prices  of  provisions  and 
clothing,  added  to  the  entire  suspension  of 
Government  work,  have  brought  before  us 
many  new  and  urgent  demands  for  assistance, 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  meet,  by  dis- 
pensing judiciously  the  funds  we  have  received. 

During  the  past  winter,  865  garments  have 
been  distributed  ;  most  of  these  were  previously 
made  by  poor  women,  who  were  paid  for  their 
work  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association. 

The  annual  Treasurer's  Report  furnishes  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Society  the  present  season. 

treasdrer's  report. 

To  Balance  on  hand $  .54 '70 

Annual  Subscriptions 395  50 

Donations 319  00 

Interest  on  Investments 239  58 

$1008  78 

By  Cash  paid  for  Goods $832  10 

"  "  Sewing 150  78 

"  "  Printing,  iScc 30  00 

$1012  88 

Balance  due  Treasurer $  4  10 

E.  J.  Ferris, 
3d  mo.,  1866.  Treasurer. 

,    Donations  in  goods  and  trimmings  to  the  value  of 
$67  45. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association. 

President — Helen  G.  Longstreth,  110  S.  Hth  St. 
Secretary — Annie  Caley,  1618  Sumner  St. 
Treasurer — Elizabeth  J.  Ferris,  937  Franklin  St. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AMONGST    THE    FREEDMEN.- 


-NO.  I. 


BY  JACOB  M.  ELLIS. 

"  The  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen^' 
having  decided  to  place  eleven  teachers  in  the 
field  of  labor,  and  having  found  it  impossible 
after  the  most  diligent  correspondence  to  obtain 
from  some  localities  the  definite  kind  of  infor- 
mation that  appeared  to  be  requisite,  before 
taking  the  responsibility  of  sending  iemales 
away  from  their  homes,  (some  of  whom  were 
anxiously  awaiting  being  assigned  a  post  of  / 
duty),  I  was  deputed  to  proceed  to  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

I  was  accompanied  by  Mary  McBride,  one 
of  the  teachers  engaged,  who  was  willing  to  lo- 
cate at  any  point  where  a  prospect  opened  of 
being  useful.  We  left  the  city  in  the  night 
train  for  Washington,  where  we  arrived  at  six 
o'clock  next  morning,  without  any  thing  to  no- 
tice other  than  the  amusing  scenes  that  an 
entire  night  passed  in  a  railroad  car  is  sure  to 
develop.  Here,  some  of  the  annoyances  ever 
attendant  upon  travelling  commenced.  Our 
next  point  was  Tienna,  but  in  eonsequemce  of 
being  misinformed  by  the  conductor,  confirmed 
by  the  baggage  agent  in  the  depot,  our  baggage 
came  very  near  being  carried  to  Richmond,  as 
when  the  error  was  discovered,  I  had  but  just 
time  to  run  and  exchange  my  check  for  the 
trunk,  and  arrange  for  its  delivery  at  the  Vienna 
train,  its  regular  time  of  starting  being  nine 
o'clock. 

After  a  short  stroll,  and  a  tedious  sojourn  in 
the  office,  as  the  time  neared  the  above  named 
hour,  we  were  told  that  they  had  concluded  not 
to  leave  that  day  until  eleven  o'clock  !  This 
gave  time  for  a  more  extended  walk,  which  we 
endeavored  to  improve  to  the  best  advantage. 
Upon  returning,  we  found,  to  our  dismay,  a  trunk 
had  been  sent  to  the  platform  instead  of  the 
oflBce, (these  being  situated  some  distance  apart), 
and  there  being  no  one  there  to  receive  it,  it  had 
been  taken  away  again, — there  was  no  certainty 
whether  to  the  baggage  oifice  or  the  depot. 
Time  pressed,  and  upon  my  claihiing  that  the 
train,  under  the  circumstances,  must  wait,  I  re- 
ceived a  gratuity  of  ten  minutes.  Passing  over 
the  details  of  taking  a  pilot  with  me,  hiring  a 
wagon  to  convey  us  and  the  trunk,  when  found, 
back  again,  suffice  it  to  say,  we  succeeded,  with 
a  little  time  to  spare.  This  was  very  fortunate, 
as  otherwise,  the  Vienna  train  running  only 
three  times  a  week,  and  First-day  intervening, 
we  should  have  been  detained  in  Washington 
for  three  days.  Our  accommodations  were  only 
a  freight  or  baggage  car,  with  two  or  three 
rouf^h  benches  for  seats ;  but  we  did  not  mur- 
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Upon  reaching  Vienna,  the  trunk  was 
ao-ain  something  of  an  annoyance ;  but  as  we 
were  not  "  on  time,"  the  diihculty  was  soon 
overcome.  Oh  !  for  an  invention  whereby  trav- 
ellers can  get  along  without  baggage  !  Very 
soon  after  our  arrival,  I  walked  to  the  camp,  to 
call  on  Capt.  James  A.  Ross,  (with  whom  I  had 
previously  been  in  correspondence.)  He  had  left 
for  the  day.  He,  however,  called  on  me  in  the 
evening,  and  we  had  a  full  and  free  conference 
as  to  the  wants  and  facilities  of  Fairfax  county. 
Nothing  but  discouragements  presented  them- 
selves for  the  future,  and  we  retired  heavy 
hearted ;  my  own  opinion  being,  that  both  of  us 
would  have  to  return  to  Philadelphia  without 
accomplishing  anything ;  and  the  unpleasant 
query  again  and  again  forced  itself  upon  me, 
''  How  can  I  face  my  friends  with  such  a  re- 
sult?" 

Although  the  Captain  coincided  with  me  as 
to  the  fruitlessness  of  the  undertaking,  I  de- 
termined to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  and  more 
particularly  as  he  placed  a  four  horse  ambu- 
lance at  my  disposal,  and  generously  offered  to 
accompany  me  any  and  everywhere,  and  do  what 
he  could  to  forward  the  good  object;  and  faith- 
fully and  fully  did  he  redeem  his  word. 

The  next  morning,  "  Fan-fax  .  /Station," 
some  nine  miles  distant,  was  first  visited,  and 
desolation  is  a  tame  word  to  define  its  condition. 
It  is  simply  a  station  house  and  small  store  com- 
bined, with  several  colored  families  scattered 
round  in  log  shanties,  and  some  Irish  families 
herding  under  a  hill  some  distance  off.  The  j 
building  appropriated  for  a  school  was  all  well  ■ 
enough,  but  I  could  not  conscientiously  ask  any 
lady  to  locate  there  with  all  the  repulsive  sur- 
roundings, neither  would  I  be  willing  to  leave 
her  there,  upon  her  cheerfully  proffering  so  to 
do.  The  Captain  again  thought  with  me,  and 
then  offered,  if  we  could  find  a  lot  for  the 
school  house,  and  board  for  our  teacher  at 
"  Fairfax  Court-lwusc ,"  some  four  miles  nearer 
Vienna,  he  would  move  the  building  there 
without  expense  to  us. 

The  opinion  had  always  been  entertained  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  establish  a  col- 
ored school  at  that  place  ;  to  such  an  extent 
does  the  spirit  gf  rebellion  still  exist.  Thither, 
however,  we  went,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
school  was  soon  made  apparent,  as  upon  merely 
driving  through  it  I  counted  thirteen  children 
playing  about,  who  would  be  made  better  off  in 
a  school  ;  and  if  this  number  could  be  seen  out 
of  doors,  there  must  be  many  more  not  in  sight. 
Knowing  there  must  be  plenty  of  room  there, 
our  first  application  for  board  was  made  to  a 
gentleman  who  is  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
boarding-school.  He  met  us  very  blandly,  but 
his  excuses  for  not  accommodating  us  were  as 
awkward  as  they  were  amusing.  He  was  an 
Englishman;  bis  daughter  had  married  a  Vir- 


ginian, and  they  thought  of  the  negro  as  other 
people  did,  (without,  however  informing  us 
what  that  opinion  was.)  There  might  some  feel- 
ing arise  in  the  matter,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
would  suit.  Besides  this,  he  had  pretty  much 
given  up  the  establishment  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  (whom,  however,  he  did  not  offer  to 
consult.)  When  the  John  Brown  raid  passed 
through  there  he  had  eighty  scholars,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  fell  off  to  twenty,  &c.,  &c. 
A  bitter  repartee  was  at  my  tongue's  end,  but  I 
wisely  suppressed  it. 

Upon  leaving,  he  gave  us  at  our  request  the 
names  of  two  or  three  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  might  possibly  accommodate  us.  These  all 
proved  to  be  sound  Union  people.  The  first  was 
the  postmaster,  who  has  a  deep  interest  in  our 
undertaking,  would  do  all  he  could  to  forward 
it,  but  whose  family  is  so  situated  they  cannot . 
take  a  boarder.  A  very  cordial  invitation,  how- 
ever, was  given  our  teacher  to  mingle  with  them 
in  social  intercourse.  He  sent  us  to  a  widow 
lady,  who  has  been  thoroughly  loyal  throughout 
the  war,  and  whose  name  our  "  Englishman  " 
had  already  given  us  ;  and  there  we  were  suc- 
cessful. As  to  a  site  for  the  school  house,  time 
did  not  permit  our  attempting  to  procure  one; 
but  the  Captain  became  so  warmed  up,  that  he 
declared,  if  refused,  which  would  be  very  likely, 
military  authority  would  be  used  to  secure  one. 

Returning  with  far  lighter  hearts  than  when 
we  commenced  our  ride,  we  had  just  time  to 
take  a  slight  lunch  in  lieu  of  dinner,  when  our 
faithful  pilot  was  again  at  the  door  with  bis 
team,  ready  for  our  afternoon  prospecting  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

The  farm  at  Camp  Wadsworth  having  been 
restored  to  its  former  owner,  who  has  ordered 
off  nil  the  negroes  on  it,  the  breaking  up  of  our 
school,  formerly  under  the  care  of  Mary  K. 
Brosius,  had  become  a  necessity.  We  directed 
our  attention  to  that  point  first,  to  look  after  a 
small  house  that  had  been  purchased  for  us  by 
her  for  a  trifle,  with  the  intention  of  removal  to 
some  other  point,  the  demolition  of  which  for 
that  purpose  had  alrfady  been  commenced. 
Having  learned  by  a  little  experience  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  have  a  school  room  without 
board  for  the  teacher,  we  drove  to  Lawjley, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  old  camp.  The 
first  family  we  applied  to  stated  they  could  not, 
and  without  knowing  any  thing  about  their  po- 
litical predelictions,  we  were  inclined,  from 
what  we  saw,  to  believe  them. 

The  next  was  an  ordinary  country  tavern, 
and  though  not  very  prepossessing  in  its  ap- 
pearance or  surroundings,  we  thought  it  pos- 
sible, if  they  were  so  disposed,  the  interior  ar- 
rangements might  be  made  satisfactory.  But 
they  had  ^^  never  taken  hoarders!"  The '■^  house 
loas  small  and  they  had  not  room  !"  Our  third 
and  last  application  in  that  neighborhood  was  to 
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another  publican,  who  we  certainly  thought 
could  make  no  objection  oa  account  of  want  of 
room,  liis  house  being  large,  and  withal  a  very 
pretty  and  good  one  j  but  he  had,  he  feared, 
"  already  engaged  too  mani/  hoarders,  so  many^ 
^indeed,  that  they  would  very  probahli/  interfere 
with  his  transient  custom  !" 

And  all  this  equivocation,  if  nothing  worse,' 
because  some  noble-hearted  female,  too  noble  to 
retaliate,  should  opportunity  offer,  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  comforts  of  home  and  all  its  en- 
"dearments,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  her  aid  to 
stamp  the  seal  of  manhood  on  the  brows  of  a 
long  oppressed  race. 

The  weather  is  now  very  cold  here  for  the 
season,  (the  latter  part  of  the  Third  month.) 
A  portion  of  the  afternoon  we  have  travelled 
through  one  of  the  most  severe  blows  and  snow 
storms  I  have  ever  experienced.  Circumstances 
preventing  any  fi^ther  efforts,  we  drove  back 
again  about  dark,  having  passed  through  a  day 
of  considerable  fatigue. 

The  next  day,  saw  a  site  selected  for  the 
school  house  at  "  Fair/ax  Court-hoitse,"  and 
the  building  at  the  "  ^fation^'  sufficiently  de- 
molished to  commence  its  removal  to  the  first- 
named  place.  It  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  little  spot 
of  ground  facing  the  turnpike,  and  although 
there  are  no  trees  immediately  shading  it,  there 
will  be  shade  close  by.  The  ground  belongs  to 
a  Union  man,  but  as  the  devastations  of  war 
have  in  many  instances  very  much  impoverished 
such  as  he,  we  have  agreed  to  pay  him  a  nomi- 
nal rent  annually  for  the  use  of  it. 

(To  be  contiaueJ.) 
.— <«^— . 

A    MATCH    FACTORY. 

A  match  factory  in  Western  New  York  is 
noted  fur  the  curious  machinery  used  in  the 
manufacture.  720,000  feet  of  pine  of  the  best 
quality  are  used  annually  for  the  matches,  and 
400.000  feet  of  basswood  for  cases.  The  sul- 
phur used  annually  for  the  matches  is  400  bar- 
rels, and  the  phosphorus  is  9,600  pounds.  The 
machines  run  night  and  day,  and  300  hands  are 
employed  at  the  works.  bOO  pounds  of  paper 
per  day  are  used  to  make  the  light  small  boxes 
for  holding  the  matches,  and  four  tons  of  paste- 
board per  week  for  the  larger  boxes.  Sixty- 
six  pounds  of  flour  per  day  are  used  for  paste, 
and  the  penny  stamps  required  by  government 
on  the  boxes  amount  to  the  snug  little  sum  of 
$1,440  per  day. 

There  are  four  machines  in  use  for  cutting, 
dipping  and  delivering  the  matches.  The  two- 
inch  pine  plank  is  sawed  up  the  length  of  the 
match,  which  is2i  inches.  These  go  into  the 
machine  for  cutting,  where  at  every  stroke  12 
matches  are  cut,  and  by  the  succeeding  stroke 
pushed  into  slats  arranged  on  a  double  chain  250 
feet  long,  which  carries  them  to  the  sulphur  vat 
and  from  thence  to  the  phosphorus  vat,  and 


thus  across  the  room  and  back,  returning  them 
at  a  point  just  in  front  of  the  cutting  machine, 
and  where  they  are  delivered  in  their  natural 
order,  and  are  gathered  up  by  a  boy  into  trays 
and  sent  to  the  packing-room.  Thus  1,000 
gross  or  144,000  small  boxes  of  matches  are 
made  per  day.  The  machines  for  making  the 
small,  thin  paper  boxes  and  their  covers  are 
quite  as  wonderful  and  ingeniously  contrived 
as  those  that  make  the  matches.  A  long  coil 
of  paper,  as  wide  as  the  box  is  long,  revolves  on 
a  wheel,  one  end  being  in  the  machine.  It 
first  passes  through  rollers,  where  the  printing 
is  done,  from  thence  to  the  paste-boxes,  where 
the  sides  and  ends  only  are  pasted  ;  from  thence 
to  the  folding  apparatus,  where  the  ends  are 
nicely  folded  and  the  \\hole  box  is  pasted  to- 
gether and  drops  iuto  a  basket.  A  similar  ma- 
chine is  at  work  at  the  covers,  and  thus  144,- 
000  boxes  per  day  are  manufactured." 

■-»  -^m^-* 

The  Door  Yard. — We  love  neatness.  Our 
eyes  take  in  a  stranger's  house  at  a  glance. — 
We  pity  the  man  who  has  a  slovenly  housewife. 
Wealth  may  cast  her  favors  around  him,  but 
dirt  and  disorder  will  make  his  dwelling  a  cheer- 
less abode.  As  we  traverse  the  country,  we 
look  in  upon  the  door  yards.  The  door  yard  is 
the  programme  of  the  order  of  internal  arrange- 
ments. The  clean  swept  door  sill  and  walk  and 
the  flowers,  are  no  unmeaning  indications,  and 
we  stop  with  a  sense  of  comfort  where  we  know 
that  "order  reigns." — Cayuga  Chief. 

So  do  we  love  neatness,  and  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  housewife's  devotion  to  it  often 
keeps  her  thin.  She  frets,  as  she  rolls  the  old 
barrels  out  of  the  door-yard — gives  a  lecture  on 
having  a  place  for  every  thing  and  putting  every 
thing  in  its  proper  place,  as  she  carries  the 
spade,  grubbing  hoe,  and  divers  other  things  to 
the  tool  house — does  wish  husband  and  boys 
would  empty  the  chaff  from  their  shoes  some 
where  but  on  the  clean  swept  door  sill;  fumes 
because  all  the  flowers  she  planted  and  trained 
are  rooted  up  by  the  hogs  or  nipped  off  by  the 
horses,  and  is  indignant  because  all  the  grass  is 
destroyed  by  the  horses  being  brought  inside 
the  yard  to  water.  The  husband  declares,  as 
he  comes  in  and  puts  his  hat  on  the  table  where 
his  wife  is  kneading  bread  and  his  coat  on  a 
chair,  for  her  to  hang  in  their  proper  places, 
that  if  he  had  such  an  untidy  wife  as  neighbor 
somebody,  that  he  could  not  live.  The  sous  fol- 
low the  father's  example  with  hopeful  precision  ; 
the  mother  sees  it  all,  puts  on  a  loorn  out  coun- 
tenance, and  says  nothing.  She  sees  there  is 
no  ttse  in  talking. 

If  both  husband  and  wife  oftener  had  a  taste 
for  neatness  and  a  regard  for  each  other's  taste 
and  comfort,  much  discouragement  would  never 
be  caused  that  now  is,  and  cleanliness,  order 
and  neatness  would  be  much  more  usual  among 
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us  both  in  the  internal  and  external  arrange- 
ments.— Indiana  Farmer. 


Tears  arc  Nature's  lotion  for  the  eyes.     The 
eyes  see  better  for  being  washed  with  them. 
»  *»»  . 

ITEMS. 

Preaident  Jobnson  has  signed  the  loan  bill. 

Congress. — Both  Houses  have  passed  the  concur- 
rent resolution  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  li- 
quors in  the  Capitol  building  and  grounds.  A  reso- 
lution instructing  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
present  the  civil-rights  bill,  as  passed  by  both  Houses, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  passed.  The  Senate 
also  passed  bills  to  re-imburse  Pennsylvania  and 
Missouri  for  expenses  incurred  during  the  rebellion, 
and  to  amend  the  Agricultural  College.  The  bill 
enacts  that  the  time  in  which  the  several  States  may 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  7th  mo.  2, 
1862,  entitled  "  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,"  is  hereby  extended,  so  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  benefits  of  the  said  act  may  be  expressed 
within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
the  colleges  required  by  the  said  act  may  be  provided 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  such 
acceptance  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  circulation  of 
the  national  currency  was  introduced.  It  provides 
for  the  retention  of  the  amount  in  circulation  at 
three  hundred  million  dollars.  New  banks  may  be 
organized,  but  the  circulation  must  be  reduced  to 
keep  it  within  proper  bounds. 

House. — Among  others,  a  bill  was  passed  autho- 
rizing the  coinage  of  five-cent  pieces,  to  be  made  of 
copper  and  nickel.  Also  a  bill  to  appropriate 
$25,000  for  the  temporary  relief  of  the  destitute 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The 
Senate  joint  resolution  for  the  transfei  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  payment  of  salaries  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  general  salary  account  of 
the  War  Department,  was  reported  back  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  ac  amendmentand 
passed.  The  amendment  provides  that  it  should  not 
be  construed  to  increase  the  appropriations  already 
made  for  services  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Indians. — The  President  has  proclaimed  a  treaty 
made  between  the  United  States  and  the  Winnebago 
Indians.  This  tribe  convey  to  the  Government  all 
their  right,  title  and  interest  in  their  present  reserva- 
tion in  the  Territory  of  Dacotah.  In  consideration 
of  this  the  United  States  cede  the  land  to  them  in 
Nebraska,  and  agree  to  subsist  them  for  one  year  in 
their  new  homes,  and  furnish  them  with  saw  and 
grist  mills,  agricultural  implements,  guns,  horses, 
and  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  their  domestic 
comfort. 

A  treaty  with  the  Bois  Fort  band  of  Chippewas 
was  signed  on  the  7th  inst.,  by  Commissioners  Cooley 
and  L.  E.  Webb  on  the  p*rt  of  the  Government.  By 
this  treaty  the  United  States  obtains  the  Vermillion 
lake  gold  fields,  and  the  Bois  Fort  bind  a  new  res- 
ervation fifty  miles  further  west.  The  Indians 
remain  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  liberal  spirit  ex- 
hibited by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States. 

The  Freedmen. — The  superintendent  of  the  freed- 
men's  bureau  at  the  Sea  Islands  reports  to  the  com- 
missioner that  the  number  of  contracts  made  by  him 
or  the  military  authorities  on  Edisto  and  the  other 
Sea  Islands,  during  the  3d  m^nth  1 866,  was  fifty-five, 


including  2,338  freed  people.  Many  more  contracts 
have  been  made  which  were  not  reported  in  season 
to  be  embraced  in  the  report. 

We  learn  that  H.  De  Mareil,  editor  of  the  Messager 
Franco-Americaine,  has  established,  with  some  assist- 
ance from  the  Government,  upon  a  site  of  land,  ^ 
comprising  one  hundred  acres,  situated  near  Camp 
Barry,  two-anda-half  miles  from  Washington,  which 
was  purchased  by  himself,  a  "  Farm  School  "  upon 
the  model  of  similar  institutions  existing  in  France 
and  Algeria. 

At  this  institution,  which  comprises  all  the  build- 
ings and  the  appurtenances  of  both  farm  and  school, 
two  hundred  colored  orphan  children  will  be  edu- 
cated and  taught  farming.  The  most  liberal  pro- 
visions have  been  made  by  H.  De  Mariel  to  insure 
the  success  ofthis  charitable  undertaking. 


BA.  WILDMAN,  Dealer  in  House-Furnishing  Goods.  A  gene- 
.  ral  assortment  of  'fin,'  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware,  Ja- 
panned and  Britannia  Ware,  Cutlery,  Spoons,  &c.,  No.  925  Spring 
Garden  St..  Philadelphia.  421  lOt  pf. 

THK  Subscribers,  Executors  of  Wm.  Uopkins,  of  Samuel,  de- 
ceased, will  Sell  at  Public  Auction,  on  the  premises, on  Third- 
day,  24th  of  4th  Month;  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  i,\i  fair,  if  not,  the 
next /afr  day  thereafter.)  one  o<  the  most  desirable  farms  on  Deer 
Creek,  Harford  Couut.y,  Maryland,  known  by  the  name  of  "  El- 
berton,"  containing  110  acres,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  situ- 
ated 2^  miles  friiiji  Tide-Water  Canaf,  and  a  half  mile  from  the 
village  of  Darlington,  convenient  to  various  places  of  Public  Wor- 
sh  p,  Mills,  &c. ;  improved  by  a  dwelling  house  and  barn.  Also, 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  a  tract  of  land,  principally  wooded, 
containing  97  acres.  Also,  another  tract  of  wood  land  containing 
5  acres,  i  mile  from  the  village  of  Dublin.  Also.  10  acres  of  wood 
land,  3  miles  north  of  Dublin,  all  in  said  county  and  State.  Also, 
at  the  same  time  and  place  8  head  of  Stock  Cattle,  &c.,  &c. 

Terms  for  Keal  Estate — one-third  cafh  on  aay  of  sale,  one-third 
in  six,  and  the  balance  in  twelve  months,  the  credit  payment  to 
bear  interest,  and  to  be  secured  by  notes  or  bonds  of  the  purchaser. 
Personal  Property— Cash  on  day  of  Sale. 

Joshua  Uusband,        1  jr^.,»-,;„„. 

SAML.  H.MAT,  HEWS.     ;^^«<^«««'-«- 


STOKES  &  WOOD,  702  Arch  St.,  would  respectfully  call  the  at- 
tention of  Friends  to  their  large  stock  of  Plain  Goods.  The 
Dress  Goods  and  Silk  Department  contains  all  the  now  and  choice 
styles  of  plain  and  metlium  fabrics,  in  silk  and  wool.  Hmine 
Furnishing  Department  Linen  Sheetings,  Table  Linens,  Napkins, 
Towelling,  Tickings,  Muslins,  kc.  Cloths  and  Cassimeres  for  men 
and  boys,  in  every  variety.  White  Goods,  including  Book  Mus- 
lins, Tarltons,  &c.  Stokes  &  Wood, 

702,  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


BELLKVCE  FEMALE  INSTITOTE.— A  HoAKDiNO-ScHOOt 
FOR  Girls.  The  Spring  and  Summmer  Term  of  this  Insti- 
tution, will  commence  5t,h  mo.  21st,  1866,  and  continue  in  session 
twelve  weeks.  For  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  which,  address 
the  Principals,  Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

Israel  J.  Grahame,     )  n  ■   -•     i 
Janb  P.Gbahame,       jPr'nopal"- 


tf.  av  n  fr.  414. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOK  BOYS,  situated  OD 
\J    the  Crosswicks  Koad,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty  Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  21st  of  Fifth  mouth,  186t),  and  continue  twenty  weeks 
Terms,  $86.    For  further  p.irticulars  address 

Henry  W.  Ridowat, 

4766 1 3367  pmnzz  pa  in.    Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 


WM.  UEACOCK,  General  Furbishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  CoffiijS, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  wasm  p. 


NEW  ARTICLES.— The  Graduated  Measure  and  Funnel  com- 
bined, Russ'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spiiug  Sc]ssf>rs  for  Sewing 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  which  does  not  require  the  bitts  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slicer,  for  beets,  cucumbers, 
&c.     For  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

Truman  &  Shaw, 
SlOtf.         No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Nintft 

WARNER   JACKSON,  Attorney  at   Law,  504  Walnut  Str«e  , 
Philadelphia. 
Particular  attention  paid  to  the  preparation  of  Wills,  Deeds,  Ac. 
324.vt.  niBzp. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

MEMOIR  OF    THE    LATE  JOHN  WATSON,  OP 

CANADA  WEST. 

(Continued  from  page  99.) 

Havioaj  occasionallj  a  few  words  to  offer  in 
public,  the  meeting  of  which  I  w;is  a  member, 
Yonge  Street,  after  waiting  deliberately^  united 
with  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  my  gift  in  the  ministry. 
I  had  for  some  time  thought  if  way  was  thus 
opened,  enlargement  would  follow  ;  though  I 
had  been  instructed  by  a  female  minister,  whom 
I  much  loved,  and  left  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
I  was  about  to  start  for  Canada,  not  to  seek 
great  things  for  myself,  and  my  life  should  be 
given  me  as  a  prey  whithersoever  I  went. 

I  have  thought  for  many  years  that  there  was 
too  much  looking  for  words,  not  only  in  those 
who  spoke,  but  in  the  people,  and  have  said  in 
my  heart  the  world  has  gone  after  the  beast, 
our  Society  not  excepted;  and  I  have  at  times 
exemplified  the  feeling,  Oh,  inexpressible 
silence,  muse  His  praise  ! 

About  this  time  there  was  still  a  great  ex- 
citement in  many  minds  on  account  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves.  I  felt  less  of  it  than  formerly. 
Though  from  early  life  I  have  been  a  zealous 
friend  to  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  man- 
kind, and  have  thought  with  that  eminent  man, 
William  Penn,  "  that  we  have  civil  as  well  as 
religious  rights,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  guard 
both  ;  but  how  necessary  it  is  in  doing  this  that 
we  do  not  mar  our  precious  testimonies.  I  hope 


there  are  many  among  us  who  are  found  pray- 
ing, as  ability  is  given,  "  Thy  kingdom  come." 
Who  are  those  who  are  to  bring  this  about  ? 
Satan  will  not  be  found  casting  out  Satan,  but 
it  must  be  the  righteous  who  are  attending  to 
that  excellent  maxim  taught  by  Jesus,  "  What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  the  sftfue  unto  them."  "  For  with  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again."  This  law  of  retribution  is  con- 
tained and  abundantly  set  forth  in  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament.  In  the  latter  it  is  de- 
scribed, *'  That  which  we  sow,  that  also  shall  we 
reap."  If  we  sow  to  the  flesh,  (the  gratificatioa 
of  the  flesh  being  uppermost  in  the  mind),  we 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  ;  but  if  we  sow 
to  the  spirit,  we  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  everlast- 
ing life.  Greatly  do  I  desire  to  be  found  walk- 
ing in  the  spirit,  not  fulfilling  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh.  Those  who  are  thus  found  are  they  that 
know  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  and  are  seeking 
the  righteousness  of  that  kingdom ;  and  unto 
these  all  things  necessary  are  added. 

By  this  we  may  understand  why  it  is  said 
ye  need  not  say,  "  Lo  here  or  Lo  there  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  for  it  is  within  you."  And 
by  attending  to,  and  being  brought  into  obedi- 
ence into  the  manifestations  of  Divine  life  and 
light  revealed  in  the  soul,  we  find  this  kingdom 
Cometh  not  by  observation,  but  is  that  which 
produceth  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  thus  being  kept  from  right  and  left  hand 
errors,  we  are  made  proportionally  to  enjoy  it. 
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Though  at  times  we  find  but  little  fruit  ap 
parent,  yet  at  other  times,  I  humbly  trust,  there 
has  been  a  taking  root  downward  in  increasing 
humility,  and  a  bearing  fruit  upward  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God. 

The  knowledge  of  Truth  is  progressive,  of 
which  the  Apostle  bears  testimony  when  he 
says,  "  When  I  was  a  child  I  thought  as  a  child, 
I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  but 
when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish 
things."  How  many  childish  things  we  have 
to  part  with,  and  however  much  we  may  attain 
to  either  temporally  or  spiritually,  we  know 
only  in  part  or  prophesy  in  part ;  but  when 
that  which  is  perfect  (heavenly  knowledge)  is 
fully  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be 
done  away.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  faithful 
in  all  ages  have  experienced,  according  to  their 
measure,  somewhat  of  an  increase  of  light,  the 
light  of  the  moon  becoming  as  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  as  the  light  of 
seven  days. 

And  I  believe  that  Truth  is  so  progressive 
that  nations  professing  Christianity,  as  well  as 
those  considered  by  some  as  being  comparatively 
in  a  state  of  darkness,  shall  see  a  great  light, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  will  be  revealed  and 
rest  upon  them.  "  For  he  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men."  He  is  indeed  good 
to  all,  and  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His 
works.  A  part  of  the  law  is  spiritual,  for  it  is 
said,  "  He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing 
over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack." 

Being  favored  to  feel  that  my  mind  was 
gathered  in  humble  confidence  to  my  Heavenly 
Jf'ather,  I  considered  it  would  be  right  for  me  to 
visit  my  old  friends  at  Fishing  Creek  and 
Muncy,  and  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia.  At  our  Monthly  Meeting 
held  the  14th  of  Third  month,  18iJ9,  my  pros- 
pect was  submitted  to  my  friends,  and  obtained 
their  concurrence.  I  accordingly  left  home  the 
latter  end  of  the  Fourth  month,  in  littleness  of 
feeling,  having  not  much  prospect  of  minister- 
ing to  others,  but  rather  looking  to  be  ministered 
unto.  I  was  very  cordially  received  by  my 
friends  at  Fishing  Creek,  more  so  than  I  had 
reason  to  expect.  This  manifestation  of  love 
and  friendly  feeling  was  a  help  to  me.  On  my 
way  my  soul  was  in  a  deep  state  of  abasement, 
and  under  much  poverty,  yet  I  could  not  feel 
that  I  was  moving  out  from  the  direction  of 
Divine  counsel.  In  this  state,  with  now  and 
then  a  little  light  appearing,  and  a  little 
strength  aflforded,  I  continued  through  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  During  the  meeting  I  suffered 
much  from  a  severe  pain  in  my  leg  and  ankle. 
The  meeting  was,  notwithstanding  my  peculiar 
situation,  a  very  interesting  one  to  me,  and 
though  I  felt  nothing  of  my  own  deserving  or 
meriting  love,  yet  I  was  a  little  comforted  by 
that  declaration,  "Whom  the  Father  loveth 


He  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
He  receiveth."  I  have  said,  particularly  since 
returning  home,  that  it  was  all  right. 

I  afterward  attended  our  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Farmington,  under  much  of  the  same  feeling, 
though  I  was  not  supported  with  as  much  pa- 
tience and  cheerfulness  as  in  Philadelphia  and 
Fishing  Creek.  How  much  are  my  desires  en- 
listed that  the  Lord's  service  may  indeed  be  my 
greatest  delight  under  the  influence  of  His 
holy  spirit,  and  that  every  performance  in  re- 
ligious worfehip  may  come  fresh  from  my  soul. 

First-day,  20th  of  7th  month,  1839.— Hav- 
ing returned  from  the  accomplishment  of  the 
above  visit,  and  recovered  from  an  attack  of  the 
scarlet  fever,  with  which  I  was  seized  soon 
after  my  return,  I  was  to-day  enabled  to  at- 
tend our  little  meeting,  and  once  more  associate 
with  my  br(  thren  and  sisters  in  a  religious  ca- 
pacity. In  our  silent  sitting,  the  awful  responsi- 
bility which  rests  upon  those  who  are  called  to 
speak  to  the  people  was  peculiarly  brought  to 
my  view ;  ^nd  1  had  a  few  words  to  communi- 
cate on  the  subject  of  Christ,  as  the  object  of 
the  true  Christian  faith, — "  Except  ye  believe 
that  I  am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  That 
He  is  thus  exhibited  as  the  object  of  faith  and 
belief,  is  evident.  Christ  being  the  Light 
whereby  we  discover  our  sins,  if  we  attend  to 
it,  and  to  the  reproofs  and  convictions  it  works 
on  the  mind,  it  will  bring  us  to  repentance  and 
desires  for  future  preservation.  The  meeting 
ended  with  supplication  and  thanksgiving — 
thanks  for  continued  mercies,  and  prayers  for 
the  continued  goodness  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 

First-doy,  4th  of  8th  month. — In  our  meet- 
ing to-day,  it  appeared  to  me  that  most  of  ua 
had  come  together  without  any  offering.  Under 
the  law,  if  they  came  without  any,  they  could 
not  worship  God  acceptably  ;  and  if  our  minds 
are  not  prepared  with  the  offering  required  of  us 
in  this  our  day,  to  wit,  the  humble  and  contrite 
heart,  true  worship  cannot  be  performed  by  us. 
A  little  life  appeared  near  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  but  not  sufficient  to  warrant  communi- 
cation. 

7th  of  8th  month. — In  our  little  meeting  to- 
day, though  but  few  attended,  we  were  favored 
with  the  incomes  of  Divine  grace,  and  a  little 
encouragement  was  afforded  to  endeavor,  through 
faith,  to  obtain  the  promise. 

Eighth  mo.  15. — I  wa^  favored  once  more  to 
associate  with  my  friends  in  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  I  rejoiced  again  in  not  only  seeing,  but 
feeling  a  near  unity  with  those  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  several  months.  The  little  meet- 
ing of  ministers  and  elders  yesterday,  as  also 
the  meeting  to-day,  were  truly  owned  by  the 
great  Master.  The  travellers  Zionward  were 
encouraged,  a  word  of  comfort  was  afforded  to 
the  tried  and  afflicted,  and  erideavors  were  used 
to  animate  the  lukewarm  and  careless. 
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Eleventh  mo.  17th. — I  have  mostly  attended 
all  the  meetings,  some  to  satisfaction  and  some 
otherwise.  Though  I  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
cord much,  my  experience  has  been  varied;  but 
surely  it  is  a  favor  that  we  know  through  these 
changes  where  our  strength  lies.  In  my  humil- 
ity, the  Most  High  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  manifest  himself  to  my  peace  and  edification. 

Fifth  mo.,  1843. — In  company  with  a  friend, 
I  paid  a  visit  to  a  small  settlement  of  Friends 
and  other  people  several  miles  distant  from  any 
established  meeting ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
said  Friend,  proposed  having  a  meeting  at  Whit- 
Chuich  on  First-day  morning,  and  at  a  school- 
house,  a  few  miles  distant,  in  the  afternoon. 
Few  besides  Friends  attended  the  morning 
meeting,  but  a  considerable  number  of  people 
were  convened  at  the  school  house.  I  felt  satis- 
fied that  it  was  right  for  me  to  be  there,  though 
my  mouth  was  closed  as  to  any  communication. 
My  mind  was  clothed  with  peace  in  thus  attend- 
ing to  the  Key  of  David,  which,  when  it  opens, 
none  can  properly  shut,  and  when  it  shuts  none  i 
can  profitably  open. 

Seventh  mo.  15th. — About  this  time  I  was  ' 
taken  unwell  with  a  disorder  which  afi'ected  my  I 
nervous  system,  and   my  mind  was  much  de- 
pressed in   consequence.     I  had  to  look  about | 
me  to  see  whether  I  was  prepared  for  the  final 
change,  but  it  seemed   to   me  that  I  had  not  I 
sufiiciently  died  unto  the  world,  and  I  was  re-  I 
minded    of   the    saying  of  the    blessed  Jesus, 
"  He  that  loveth   his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he 
that  hateth   his  life  in   this  world  shall  keep  it ' 
unto  life  eternal."     Those  that  are  willing  to  j 
give  up  all  for  Chris-t's  sake,  can  only  realize 
that  the  life  we  lose    in  this  world  will  give  us 
an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light. 

Seventh  mo.,  1815. — Attended  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Farmington,  by  appointment  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  with  other  Friends,  and  trust, 
through  Divine  favor,  I  was  preserved  and  en- 
abled to  keep  my  habitation  in  the  Truth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


•  There  are  bridal  moments  of  the  soul;  and 
not  easily  forgiven  are  those  who  would  utter 
the  secrets  of  its  high  intercourse  with  its  Lord. 
There  is  a  certain  spiritual  indelicacy  in  persons 
who  cannot  conceive  that  not  every  thing  which 
is  matter  of  experience  and  knowledge  is, 
therefore,  a  subject  for  conversation. 

There  are  some  things  in  this  world  too  low 
to  be  spoken  of,  and  some  things  too  high. 
You  cannot  discuss  such  subjects  without  vul- 
garizing them. 

Thus  when  Elijah  and  Elisha  went  together 
from  Gilgal  to  Jordan,  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
came  to  Elisha  with  that  confidential  gossip 
which  is  common  in  those  who  think  to  under- 
stand mysteries  by  talking  of  them.  "  Knowest 
thou,"   they  asked,  "  that  the   Lord  will  take 


away  thy  master  to  day  ?"     "  Yea,  I  know  it : 
hold  ye  your  peace." 

God  dwells  in  the  thick  darkness.  Silence 
knows  more  of  Him  than  speech.  His  name  is 
secret:  therefore  beware  how  you  profane  his 
stillnesses.  To  each  of  His  servants  he  giveth 
"a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  save  he  that 
receiveth  it." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
DAILY    EFFORT. 


When  infirmities  press  upon  us,  and  heart 
and  flesh  fail,  and  the  stir  of  the  elements 
within  is  like  the  roar  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
desert,  let  us  look  to  Christ  our  Rock,  to  the 
holy  one  of  Israel  our  Redeemer.  Let  us  re- 
member what  He  has  done  for  his  children  in 
past  ages, — in  all  ages ;  how  he  has  stood  be- 
tween them  and  death,  when  destruction  seemed 
to  threaten  an  entire  extinction.  When  hun- 
ger pressed  them.  He  gave  them  bread  from 
heaven ;  when  by  thirst  they  were  ready  to 
famish,  he  cleft  the  rock  and  supplied  their 
need.  Notwithstanding  the  discontent  and  the 
repining  spirit  that  prevailed  among  them, 
their  wants  were  met,  and  their  necessities 
relieved.  But  there  was  something  required  of 
them.  In  their  great  strait  they  must  use  their 
own  energies.  Enough  was  placed  within  their 
reach  every  day  for  that  day;  it  came  in  small 
particles,  like  hoar  frost,  and  lay  all  around, 
requiring  labor  and  close  attention,  too,  to 
gather  it.  They  must  be  up  and  doing  early 
to  secure  it,  for  when  the  sun  was  up  it  was 
soon  dissolved  and  gone.  If  they  overslept,  or 
became  absorbed  in  other  things,  they  lost  that 
day's  provision,  but  they  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  the  fault  was  their  own  for  neglecting  to 
improve  the  right  time — idling  when  they 
should  have  been  at  work.  This  manna  was 
white, — the  emblem  of  purity, — the  size  like 
coriander  seed,  small,  requiring  close  attention 
to  gather,  the  taste  like  wafers  made  of  honey. 
Every  day  it  must  be  gathered ;  every  morning 
they  must  look  to  it  in  season.  What  was  left 
over  was  worse  than  useless.  0  !  how  beauti- 
fully this  applies  to  present  duties,  that  open  to 
individual  minds,  when  light  from  above  dawns 
upon  the  understanding,  showing  the  way  and 
work  we  ought  to  be  engaged  in,  to  procure 
sustenance  for  the  soul !  Small,  perhaps  very 
small  and  insignificant  this  work  may  appear, 
and  yet  our  daily  bread  depends  upoi  our 
prompt  attention  and  cheerful  obeditnce,  for 
through  this  the  inner  man  is  fed  with  breafF 
from  heaven  and  receives  present  good,  that 
strengthens,  because  it  comes  from  God.  The 
incomes  of  Divine  Love  are  s  veet  to  the  soul 
and  doubly  precious,  as  the  answer  of  Well 
done,  received  on  the  performance  of  some 
little  duty. 
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Let  us  then  pursue  our  allotted  course  faith- 
fully, performing  our  present  duties,  putting  no 
stone  of  stumbling  in  our  brother's  way;  then 
we  may  pass  through  Jordan  a  united  band, 
and  rejoice  in  plucking  the  grapes  of  Escol  and 
possessing  fields  and  vineyards,  knowing  the 
power  of  grace  to  overcome  &\iman  infirmity 
and  transform  the  image  of  the  earthly  into  the 
image  of  the  heavenlv. 

4thmo.  3d,  1866.'  S.Hunt. 
■  «»>  ■ 

DTMOND    ON    TREE    GOSPEL    MINISTRY. 

That  this  system  possesses  many  advantages 
over  a  legal  provision  we  have  already  seen.  But 
this  does  not  imply  that  even  voluntary  pay- 
ment is  conformable  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  with  its  usefulness,  or  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  Christian  law. 

And  here  I  am  disposed,  in  the  outset,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  question  of  payment  is  in- 
volved in  an  antecedent  question, — the  necessa- 
ry qualifications  of  a  Christian  minister.  If  one 
of  these  necessary  qualifications  be,  that  he 
should  devote  his  youth  and  early  manhood  to 
theological  studies,  or  to  studies  or  exercises  of 
any  kind,  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  propriety 
of  voluntary  payment  can  be  disputed :  for, 
when  a  man  who  might  otherwise  have  fitted 
himself,  in  a  counting-house  or  an  office,  for 
procuring  his  after  support,  employs  his  time 
necessarily  in  qualifying  himself  for  a  Christian 
instructor,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  be 
paid  for  his  instructions.  Or,  if,  after  he  has 
assumed  the  ministerial  function,  it  be  his  in- 
dispensable business  to  devote  all  or  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  to  studies  or  other  prepara- 
tions for  the  pulpit,  the  same  necessity  remains. 
He  must  be  paid  for  his  ministry,  because,  in 
order  to  be  a  minister,  he  is  prevented  from 
maintaining  himself. 

But  the  necessary  qualifi3ations  of  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  cannot  here  be  discussed. 
We  pass  on  therefore  with  the  simple  expression 
of  the  sentiment,  that  how  beneficial  soever  a 
theological  education  and  theological  inquiries 
may  be  in  the  exercise  of  the  office,  yet  that 
they  form  no  necessary  qualifications;  that  men 
may  be,  and  that  some  are,  true  and  sound 
ministers  of  that  gospel  without  them. 

Now,  in  inquiring  into  the  Christian  charac- 
ter and  tendency  of  payment  for  preachino- 
Christianity,  one  position  will  perhaps  be  recog- 
nized as  universally  true, — that  if  the  same 
ability  and  zeal  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry 
could  be  attained  without  payment  as  with  it, 
the  payment  might  reasonably  and  rightfully 
be  forborne.  Nor  will  it  perhaps  be  disputed, 
that  if  Christian  teachers  of  the  present  day 
were  possessed  of  some  good  portion  of  the 
qualifications,  and  were  actuated  by  the  motives 
.of  the  first  teachers  of  our  religion, — stated  re- 
muneration would  not  be  needed.     If  love  for 


mankind,  and  "  the  ability  which  God  giveth,' 
were  strong  enough  to  induce  and  to  enable 
men  to  preach  the  gospel  without  payment,  the 
employment  of  money  as  a  motive  would  be 
without  use  or  propriety.  Remuneration  is  a 
contrivance  adapted  to  an  imperfect  state  of  the 
Christian  church :  nothing  but  imperfection 
can  make  it  needful ;  and  when  that  imperfec- 
tion shall  be  removed,  it  will  cease  to  be  needful 
again.  ..... 

Other  modes  of  voluntary  payment  may  be 
and  perhaps,  they  are  adopted,  but  the  effect 
will  not  be  essentially  different.  Subscriptions 
may  be  collected  from  a  number  of  congregations 
and  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  which  fund 
may  be  appropriated  by  a  directory  or  conference: 
but  the  objections  still  apply;  for  he  who 
wishes  to  obtain  an  income  as  a  preacher  has 
then  to  try  to  propitiate  the  directory  instead 
of  a  congregation,  and  the  temptation  to  sacra- 
fice  his  independence  and  his  conscience  remains. 

There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  emancipation 
from  this  subjection,  no  way  of  avoiding  this 
temptation,  but  by  a  system  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  is  absolutely  free. 

But  the  ill  effects  of  thus  paying  preachers 
are  not  confined  to  those  who  preach.  The 
habitual  consciousness  that  the  preacher  is  paid, 
and  the  notion  which  some  men  take  no  pains 
to  separate  from  this  consciousness,  that  he 
preaches  because  he  is  paid,  have  a  powerful 
tendency  to  diminish  the  influence  of  his  exhor- 
tations and  the  general  effect  of  his  labors. 
The  vulgarly  irreligious  think,  or  pretend  to 
think,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  disre- 
garding these  labors  to  say,  They  are  a  matter 
of  course, — preachers  must  say  something, 
because  it  is  their  trade.  And  it  is  more 
than  to  be  feared  that  notions,  the  same 
in  kind  however  different  in  extent,  operate 
upon  a  large  proportion  of  the  community.  It 
is  not  probable  that  it  should  be  otherwise  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  a  continual  deduction  is  made  by 
the  hearer  from  the  preacher's  disinterestedness 
or  sincerity,  and  a  continual  deduction  therefore 
from  the  effect  of  his  labors. 

How  seldom  can  such  a  pastor  say,  with  full 
demonstration  of  sincerity,  "  I  seek  not  yours, 
but  you."  The  flock  may  indeed  be,  and  hap- 
pily it  often  is,  his  first  and  greatest  motive  to 
exertion  ;  but  the  demonstrative  evidence  that 
it  is  so  can  only  be  afforded  by  those  whose 
ministrations  are  absolutely  free.  The  deduc- 
tion which  is  thus  made  from  the  practical  in- 
fluence of  the  labors  of  stipended  preachers  is 
the  same  in  kind  (though  differing  in  amount) 
as  that  which  is  made  from  a  pleader's  addresses 
in  court.  He  pleads  because  he  is  paid  for 
pleading.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  if  an 
able  man  came  forward  and  pleaded  in  a  cause 
without  a  retainer,  and  simply  from  the  desire 
that  justice  should    be   awarded,  he  would  be 
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listened  to  with  much  more  of  confidence,  and 
that  his  arguments  would  have  much  more 
weight,  than  if  the  same  words  were  uttered  by 
a  barrister  who  was  feed  ?  A  similar  deduction 
is  made  from  the  writings  of  paid  ministers,  es- 
pecially if  they  advocate  their  own  particular 
faith.  *'  He  is  interested  evidence,"  says  the 
reader, — he  has  got  a  retainer,  and  of  course 
argues  for  his  client ;  and  thus  arguments  that 
may  be  invincible,  and  facts  that  may  be  incon- 
trovertibly  true,  lose  some  portion  of  their  effect, 
even  upon  virtuous  men,  and  a  large  portion 
upon  the  bad,  Lecause  the  preacher  is  paid.  If, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  "  the  amount  of  the 
salary  given  is  regulated  very  precisely  by  the 
frequency  of  the  ministry  required," — so  that 
a  hearer  may  possibly  allow  the  reflection.  The 
preacher  will  get  half  a  guinea  for  the  sermon 
he  is  going  to  preach, — it  is  almost  impossible 
that  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  ministry  should 
not  be  reduced,  as  well  as  that  the  influence  of 
his  exhortations  should  not  be  diminished. 
"It  is  however  more  desirable,"  says  Milton, 
"  for  example  to  be,  and  for  the  preventing  of 
oiFence  or  suspicion,  as  well  as  more  noble  and 
honorable  in  itself,  and  conducive  to  our  more 
complete  glorying  in  God,  to  render  an  unpaid 
service  to  the  church,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  instances;  and  after  the  example  of  our 
Lord,    to    minister    and  serve    gratuitously."* 

Some  ministers  expend  all  the  income  which 
they  derive  from  their  office  in  acts  of  benefi- 
cence. To  these  we  may  safely  appeal  for  con- 
firmation of  these  remarks.  Do  you  not  find 
that  the  consciousnef^s,  in  the  minds  of  your 
hearers,  that  you  gain  nothing  by  your  labor, 
greatly  increases  its  influence  upon  them  ?  Do 
you  not  find  that  they  listen  to  you  with  more 
confidence  and  regard,  and  more  willingly  admit 
the  truths  which  you  inculcate  and  conform  to 
the  advices  which  you  impart  ?  If  these  things 
be  so, — and  who  will  dispute  it? — how  great 
must  be  the  aggregate  obstruction  which  pecu- 
niary remuneration  opposes  to  the  influence  of 
religion  in  the  world  ! 

But  indeed  it  ie  not  practicable  to  the  writer 
to  illustrate  the  whole  of  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  truth  upon  this  subject,  without  a  brief 
advertence  to  the  qualifications  of  the  minister 
of  the  gospel :  because,  if  his  view  of  these 
qualifications  be  just,  the  stipulation  for  such 
and  such  exercise  of  the  ministry,  and  such  and 
such  payment,  is  i^ipossible.  If  it  is  *'  admitted 
that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  that  it  can  be  rightly  exercised  only 
in  virtue  of  his  appointment,"  and  only  when 
"  a  necessity  is  laid  upon  the  minister  to  preach 
the  gospel," — it  is  manifest,  that  he  cannot 
engage  beforehand  to  preach  when  others  desire 
it.     it  is  manifest,  that  "  the  compact  which^ 

*  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  484. 


binds  the  minister  to  preach  on  the  condition 
that  his  hearers  shall  pay  him  for  his  preaching, 
assumes  the  character  of  absolute  inconsistency 
with  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion."* 

Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.  When 
we  contemplate  a  Christian  minister  who  illus- 
trates both  in  his  commission  and  in  his  practice, 
this  language  of  his  Lord  ;  who  teaches,  advises, 
reproves,  with  the  authority  and  afi'ection  of  a 
commissioned  teacher ;  who  fears  not  to  dis- 
please his  hearers,  and  desires  not  to  receive  their 
reward  ;  who  is  under  no  temptation  to  withhold, 
and  does  not  withhold,  any  portion  of  that 
counsel  which  he  thinks  God  designs  for 
his  church ;  when  we  contemplate  such  a 
man,  we  may  feel  somewhat  of  thankfulness 
and  of  joy;  of  thankfulness  and  joy  that  the 
Universal  Parent  thus  enables  his  creatures 
to  labor  for  the  good  of  one  another,  in  that 
same  spirit  in  which  he  cares  for  them  and 
blesses  them  himself. 

I  censure  not,  either  in  word  or  in  thought, 
him,  who,  in  sincerity  of  mind,  accepts  remu- 
neration for  his  labors  in  the  church.  It  may 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  that  in  the  present  imperfect  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  family,  imperfect  princi- 
ples respecting  the  ministry  should  be  permitted 
to  prevail :  nor  is  it  to  be  questioned  that  some 
of  those  who  do  receive  remuneration  are  ful- 
filling <Aetr  proper  allotments  in  the  universal 
church.  But  this  does  not  evince  that  we  should 
not  anticipate  the  arrival,  and  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  a  more  perfect  state.  It  does  not 
evince  that  a  higher  allotment  may  not  await 
their  successors, — that  days  of  greater  purity 
and  brightness  may  not  arrive :  of  purity, 
when  every  motive  of  the  Christian  minister 
shall  be  simply  Christian;  and  of  brightness, 
when  the  light  of  truth  shall  be  displayed  with 
greater  efi'ulgence.  When  the  Great  Parent  of 
all  shall  thus  turn  his  favor  towards  his  people; 
when  He  shall  supply  them  with  teachers  ex- 


*  I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  some  of  those  to 
whom  these  considerations  are  offered,  whether  the 
notion  that  a  preacher  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  exercise 
of  public  worship,  is  not  taken  up  without  sufiS- 
ent  consideration  of  the  principles  which  it  in- 
volves. If,  "where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  the  name "  of  Christ,  there  he,  the 
minister  of  the  sanctuary,  is  "in  the  midst  of 
them,"  it  surely,  cannot  be  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  such  worship  that  another  preacher  should  be 
there.  Surely  too,  it  derogates  something  from  the 
excellence,  something  from  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  to  assume  that  if  a  number  of  Christians 
should  be  so  situated  as  to  be  without  a  preacher, 
there  the  public  worship  of  God  cannot  be  performed. 
This  may  often  happen  in  remote  places,  in  voyages, 
or  the  like  :  and  I  have  sometimes  been  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  these  considerations  when  I 
have  heard  a  person  say" is  absent,  and  there- 
fore there  will  be  no  divine  service  this  morning." 
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olusively  of  his  own  appointment,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  ordinary  present  state  of  the 
Christian  ministry  is  adapted  only  to  the  twilight 
of  the  Christian  day ;  and  some  of  those  who 
now  faithfully  labor  in  this  hour  of  twilight  will 
be  amont;  the  first  to  rejoice  in  the  greater  glory 

of  the  noon. 

■  <■»  ■ 

The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  right 
with  invincible  resolution,  who  resists  the  sorest 
temptations  from  within  and  without,  who  bears 
the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully,  who  is  calm- 
est in  storms  and  most  fearless  under  menaces 
and  frowns,  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue, 
on  God,  is  unfaltering." 


BiograpMcal  Notice  of  William   Gibbons, 

M.  D.,  late   of   Wihnvigton,   Del.       Written 

hy  one  of  his  Sons. 

James  and  Eleanor  Gibbons,  the  parents  of 
the  subject  of  this  narrative,  resided  in  Chester 
county  during  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution.  They  lived  on  the  "Institution 
Farm,"  near  West  Chester,  which  was  after- 
wards purchased  from  them  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  found  the  Westtown  school.  Not 
long  before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
they  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  James 
pursued  the  occupation  of  surveyor  and  convey- 
ancer. He  also  taught  school  in  "  Friends' 
Academy,"  the  building  which  is  still  standing 
in  Fourth  street  below  Chestnut. 

The  paternal  ancestor,  of  James  Gibbons  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Pennsylvania,  some 
years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  William  Penn. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  history.  He  was,  it 
is  believed,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
His  descendants  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
themnow  reside  in  Lancaster,  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware Counties,  and  remain  principally  attached 
to  the  Society. 

James  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  During  the  Revolutionary 
contest,  whilst  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by 
the  British,  and  the  American  army  was  en- 
camped at  Valley  Forge,  they  shared  largely  in 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  struggle.  Being  within  reach  of  the 
foraging  parties  of  both  armies,  they  were  a 
prey  to  both,  and  were  despoiled  of  nearly 
every  thing  that  could  be  carried  off. 

James  was  a  very  unpretending  man  in  his 
person  and  manners,  though  quite  a  linguist, 
and  much  attached  to  his  books.  One  day,  a 
foraging  party  was  seen  approaching  the  house, 
when  the  family  had  scarcely  anything  left  that 
could  be  converted  into  food,  except  a  valuable 
cow,  which  they  had  contrived,  up  to  this  time, 
to  hide  in  the  cellar.  Now,  however,  the  cow 
happened  to  be  in  the  yard,  and  it  was  too  late 
to  secrete  her.  Accordingly,  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  part  with  their  favorite  animal. 


The  officer  in  command  of  the  party  rode  up  to 
the  door,  and  stationing  his  soldiers  without, 
entered  the  house,  and  passed  into  the  study, 
where  James  was  sitting,  surrounded  by  his 
books.  The  offi«er,  who  was  an  educated  man, 
glanced  his  eye  over  the  library,  and  observing 
a  variety  of  books  in  the  dead  languages,  en- 
quired of  James  if  he  could  read  those  books. 
On  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he  said, 
"You  are  a  clergyman,  I  presume."  "No," 
said  James.  "  Are  you  a  lawyer  V  "  I  am 
not."  "  Then  you  are  a  doctor."  James  still 
answered  in  the  negative,  without  manifesting 
any  disposition  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
his  visitor.  *'  What  then  is  your  occupation?" 
enquired  the  officer  with  some  surprise.  "  A 
farmer,"  said  James.  On  this,  the  officer,  ap- 
pearing somewhat  astonished,  took  a  seat  and 
entered  into  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  and  other  languages.  At  the  close  of 
the  interview,  he  withdrew  with  his  men,  forbid- 
ding them  to  touch  anything  on  the  place.  Be- 
fore night,  however,  another  party  came  that  way 
seized  on  the  cow.* 

During  their  residence  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
year  1780,  William  was  born.  On  the  night 
of  his  birth,  an  older  child,  named  William, 
who  had  been  lying  ill  for  some  time,  breathed 
his  last.  The  mother  gave  to  her  new  born  in- 
fant the  name  of  him  whose  eyes  she  had  just 
closed.  William  was  the  youngest  of  a  large 
and  number  of  children. 

Soon  afterwards,  his  parents  removed  to  their 
farm  in  Chester  County,  where  they  continued 
to  reside  till  it  was  sold  for  the  purpose  of  a 
school.  On  the  subject  of  education  James 
Gibbons  was  deeply  interested,  and  in  order  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  Westtown  school, 
he  sold  the  farm  for  a  sum  below  its  value,  on 
condition  that  it  should  be  appropriated  to  no 
other  purpose. 

*  The  trials  encountered  in  those  days  by  all 
who  refused  to  take  up  the  sword,  we  of  the  present 
generation  can  hardly  estimate.  Among  other 
means  adopted  to  gain  subsistence  for  the  armies, 
bands  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  various  farm  houses, 
to  thresh  out  the  stores  of  winter  grain  and  bear  it 
off.  While  they  were  engaged  in  the  work,  they 
were  quart'  red  on  the  family  of  the  farmer,  and  were 
often  very  annoying  and  insulting  to  the  females  of 
the  household.  A  pariy  of  soldiers  were  sent  on 
this  errand  to  James's  place.  His  wife,  thinking  it 
an  imposition  to  be  compelled  to  board  them  under 
such  circumstances,  determined  that,  at  least,  they 
should  behave  themselves  decently  while  in  her  house. 
When  they  came  in  from  their  day's  work  in  the  barn, 
they  found  a  large  pot  of  boiling  water  over  the  fire, 
with  an  iron  ladle  in  it.  The  idea  soon  entered  their 
minds  that  the  scalding  water  was  intended  to  keep 
them  in  order — an  idea  which  Eleanor  took  no  pains 
to  remove,  and  which  was  contirmed  in  their  appre- 
hension, by  observing  that  she  was  a  woman  of  un- 
common energy  and  determination.  The  result  was 
that  they  comported  themselves  with  scrupulous  pro- 
pritity  as  long  as  they  remained  about  the  premises. 
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After  parting  witli  the  Westtown  property, 
James  removed  with  his  family  to  a  farm  at 
DilworthtowD,  a  few  miles  south  of  West  Ches- 
ter, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  in  the  year  1822,  and  his  widow  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave  in  a  few  months.  James 
was  eighty-four  years  old,  and  his  wife  a  few 
months  younger.  They  had  dwelt  together  in 
the  marriage  relation  sixty  years.  Their  lives 
were  prolonged  into  a  ripe  old  age,  in  which 
they  enjoyed  the  full  possession  of  their  bodily 
and  mental  faculties.  They  were  laid  side  by 
side  in  Friends'  burying  ground  at  Concord. 

Early  in  life,  William  Gibbons  evinced  a 
fondness  for  mental  pursuits.  The  facilities  for 
acquiring  knowledge  were,  at  that  period,  ex- 
tremely limited,  in  comparison  with  the  present 
time.  He  managed,  however,  mainly  by  his 
own  efforts,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  father,  who 
was  fully  competent  to  the  task,  to  lay  up  a 
considerable  store  of  knowledge,  which  became 
available  to  him  through  life.  Engaging  in 
the  study  of  medicine,  he  graduated  in  the 
year  1805,  and  settled  about  five  miles  from 
Wilmington,  near  the  present  village  of  Center- 
ville.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  removed  to 
Wilmington,  where  he  resided  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  continuing  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

In  the  year  1806,  be  was  married  to  Re- 
becca Donaldson,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
John  and  Sarah  Donaldson.  She  was  a  few 
years  younger  than  her  husband,  and  a  woman 
of  great  activity  and  energy,  and  well  qualified 
to  share  with  him  the  allotments  of  a  somewhat 
eventful  life. 

In  early  manhood,  William  Gibbons  was  the 
subject  of  deep  and  enduring  religious  impres- 
sions. His  views  on  questions  of  religion  were 
not  opinions  merely,  but  they  resulted  from 
close  enquiry  and  serious  meditation ;  they 
were  solemn  convictions.  The  principles  and 
testimonies  of  Friends,  he  always  regarded  as 
of  momentous  importance  in  working  out  the 
design  of  man's  creation.  Believing  those  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  example  and  precepts  of  Jesus,  he  strove  to 
be  faithful  and  diligent,  in  all  the  circumstances 
to  which  be  was  exposed,  in  maintaining  before 
the  world  the  character  of  a  practical  and  con- 
sistent Quaker. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  church,  he  bore  prominent 
part.  His  judgment  was  never  hasty,  but  al- 
ways the  result  of  calm  and  deliberate  reflection. 
Conclusions  thus  formed,  he  maintained  with 
conscientious  firmness.  His  words  were  few, 
and  to  the  purpose. 

The  grand  cardinal  testimonies  of  Friends, 
he  was  zealous  to  promote,  both  within  the 
pale  of  Society,  and  in  the  world  at  large.  The 
religion  which  teaches  universal  love,  and  the 
entire  incompatibility  of  war  with  the  Divine 


economy,  he  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the 
professed  followers  of  Christ,  as  the  only  true 
religion.  He  regarded  with  great  interest  and 
satisfaction,  the  labors  of  many  sincere  and  up- 
right men,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  to  pro- 
mulgate the  doctrine  of  peace,  both  as  individ- 
uals and  associated  as  "  Peace  Societies."  With 
William  Ladd,  the  distinguished  and  devoted 
advocate  of  universal  peace,  he  enjoyed  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  esteeming  him  as  an  ex- 
emplary and  self  sacrificing  Christian.* 

Of  the  colored  people,  he  was  an  early  and 
constant  friend.  On  numerous  occasions  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  movements  on  their  behalf, 
in  the  Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings  ; 
in  memorializing  the  state  and  national  legis- 
latures against  slavery,  and  in  diffusing  correct 
information  and  proper  feelings  on  that  important 
question,  both  among  Friends  and  throughout 
the  community  in  general.  He  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
"  Abolition  Society  "  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
— a  society  which  was  the  means,  under  Provi- 
dence, of  illustrating  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  in  relation  to  a  large  number  of  per- 
secuted and  oppressed  children  of  Africa.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
"  African  School  Society,"  for  the  education 
of  colored  people,  through  which  hundreds  of 
colored  children,  who  were  deprived  of  other 
means  of  instruction,  have  been  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  and  placed  in  a  position 
where  they  could  elevate  themselves  and  their 
race.  This  society,  in  which  he  never  ceased 
to  take  a  deep  interest,  had  in  its  charge,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  two  flourishing  schools,  one 
for  each  sex. 

(To  be  continued.) 
»  ^a^  * 

PRAYER. 

All  prayer  is  to  change  the  will  human  into 
the  will  Divine ;  and  that  prayer  which  does 
not  succeed  in  moderating  our  wish,  in  chang- 
ing the  passionate  desire  into  still  submission, 
the  anxious  tumultuous  expectation  into  silent 
surrender,  is  no  true  prayer,  and  proves  that 
we  have  not  the  spirit  of  true  prayer.  That  life 
is  most  holy  in  which  their  is  least  of  petition 
and  desire,  and  most  of  waiting  upon  God  :  that 

*  About  the  year  1837,  William  Ladd,  then  travel- 
ling for  the  promotion  of  his  favorite  concern,  called 
on  William  Gibbons,  to  whom  he  was  an  entire 
stranger,  and,  without  formality,  introduced  himself, 
in  connection  with  the  object  of  his  mission.  He 
was  received  with  coolness  and  suspicion  ;  but  after 
a  short  time,  as  the  conversation  opened,  William 
Gibbons  became  more  interested  in  his  visitor,  and 
meeting  with  an  entire  coincidence  of  sentiment  in 
relation  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
he  invited  a  repetition  of  the  visit.  Out  of  this 
circumstance  grew  a  mutual  attachment,  which  con- 
tinued till  William  Ladd's  death.  Wm.  Gibbons 
was  in  the  habit  of  alluding,  with  much  interest,  to 
their  first  interview,  as  above  related. 
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in  which  petition  naost  often  passes  into  thanks- 
giving. In  the  prayer  taught  by  Christ  there 
is  only  one  petition  for  personal  good,  and  that 
a  singularly  simple  and  modest  one,  "  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,"  and  even  that  ex- 
presses dependence  rather  than  anxiety  or  desire. 
From  this  we  understand  the  spirit  of  that 
retirement  for  prayer  into  lonely  tops  of  moun- 
tains and  deep  shades  of  night,  of  which  we 
read  so  often  in  His  life.  It  was  not  so  much 
to  secure  any  definite  event,  as  from  the  need  of 
holy  communion  with  his  Father, — prayer  with- 
out any  definite  wish;  for  we  must  distinguish 
two  things  which  are  often  confounded.  Prayer 
for  specific  blessing  is  a  very  diflFerent  thing 
from  communion  with  God.  Prayer  is  one 
thing,  petition  is  quite  another.  Indeed  hints 
are  given  us  which  make  it  seem  that  a  time 
will  come  when  spirituality  shall  be  so  com- 
plete, and  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God  so 
entire,  that  petition  shall  be  superseded.  "  In 
that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing."  "  Again 
1  say  not,  I  will  pray  the  Father  for  you,  for 
the  Father  Himself  loveth  you."  The  Divine 
•wisdom  has  given  us  prayer,  not  as  a  means 
whereby  to  obtain  the  good  things  of  earth,  but 
as  a  means  whereby  we  learn  to  do  without 
them ;  not  as  a  means  whereby  we  escape  evil, 
but  as  means  whereby  we  become  strong  to  meet 
it.  "There  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him  from 
heaven  strengthening  Him."  That  was  the 
true  reply  to  His  prayer. — Rohertson. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  28,  1866. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — 
Elizabeth  Comfort  has  obtained  a  minute  from 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania,  to  attend 
the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Abington  Quarter. 

Mark  and  Rachel  Palmer  are  her  companions 
in  the  service. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  Representatives 
and  other  Friends  attending  our  approaching 
Yearly  Meeting,  should  be  comfortably  pro- 
vided for,  during  their  stay  in  our  city,  (several 
Friends  whose  houses  were  open  for  that  pur- 
pose having  recently  deceased  or  removed,) 
the  committee  who  have  the  matter  in  charge, 
request  those  city  Friends  who  have  room,  and 
are  willing  to  accommodate  strangers,  to  leave 
word  at  the  office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
No.  141  N.  Seventh  street,  as  early  as  practi- 
cable, 


SwARTHMORE  COLLEGE. — We   are  glad  to 
inform  the  numerous  inquirers  in  regard  to  the 


progress  of  this  concern  that  the  building  has 
been  commenced,  and  will  be  pushed  forward 
during  the  coming  summer  and  autumn  with  a 
view  to  getting  it  under  roof  before  the  next 
winter  fairly  sets  in.  The  digging  of  the  cellar, 
quarrying,  hauling  and  laying  the  stone,  the 
making  and  laying  of  the  bricks,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  the  necessary  window- frames,  have  all 
been  contracted  for,  at  prices  rather  under  than 
over  the  estimates.  At  the  present  enhanced 
prices  of  lumber,  the  building  committee  have 
thought  it  prudent  to  postpone  the  purchase  of 
this  material  until  it  is  absolutely  required  by 
the  progress  of  the  building. 

Some  Friends  have  thought  it  unwise  to  en- 
ter upon  this  work  until  the  funds  should  be 
in  hand  to  finish  it;  but  the  demand  from  all 
sources  for  the  speedy  supply  of  the  educa- 
tional facilities,  which  it  is  designed  to  furnish, 
and  the  general  promise  that  when  the  work 
is  begun  and  the  funds  for  its  completion  are 
needed,  they  will  be  subscribed,  have  induced 
the  managers  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  money 
at  their  disposal,  will  allow. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  appointed  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  to  solicit  subscriptions 
are  laboring  to  accomplish  their  part  of  the 
work,  confining  themselves  especially  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  They  propose,  however, 
to  extend  their  labors  to  New  York  and  other 
sections  of  the  country,  throughout  the  current 
year,  so  that,  if  successful,  the  year  1867 
may  see  the  completion  of  the  buildings  and  the 
organization  of  the  School. 


Meetings  for  the  Consideration  of  the 
Testimonies  held  by  Friends. — At  the 
meeting  on  the  28th  ult.,  that  part  of  the  Disci- 
pline was  read  relating  to  the  establishment  and 
arrangement  of  meetings,  and  the  organization 
of  women's  meetings ;  followed  by  considerable 
expression  on  the  advantage  of  social  mingling 
among  Friends.  The  benefit  resulting  from  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  the  older  and  younger 
members  was  conclusively  shown,  and  both 
classes  were  advised  to  do  their  part  in  eff"ecting 
this  object.  A  Friend  remarked,  that  his  ven- 
erable father  impressed  upon  him  when  he 
was  young,  to  turn  towards  his  neighbor  at  the 
close  of  a  meeting  and  extend  to  him  the  hand 
of  greeting.  This  custom  he  had  observed  from 
youth  to  mature  age,  and  he  believed  it  tended 
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to  promote  kind  feeling  and  to  strengthen  the 
interest  we  should  feel  for  each  other. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  subject 
of  a  true  Gospel  ministry  was  introduced,  by 
reading  in  relation  to  it  from  our  Discipline  and 
from  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Dymond,  who, 
a  friend  reminded  us,  was  a  Linen  Draper,  in 
the  Southwest  of  England,  probably  in  Exeter, 
and  that  he  wrote  a  great  part  of  his  Essays  in 
a  little  room  adjoining  his  shop  subject  to  fre- 
quent interruptions  from'  customers,  in  the 
midst  of  his  profound  interesting  speculations. 
With  rare  talents  and  exalted  piety,  he  died 
before  reaching  the  meridian  of  life,  in  the 
year  1828. 

The  social  character  of  these  meetings  was 
adverted  to,  and  the  young,  or  those  who  desired 
more  thorough  information  affecting  our  testi- 
mony to  a  free  Gospel  ministry,  were  invited  to 
inquire  concerning  any  point  not  fully  under- 
stood. The  question  was  then  asked.  Whether 
the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul  do  not  to  some 
extent  convey  the  idea,  that  he  approved  of 
ministers  receiving  pecuniary  compensation  ? 
This  led  to  an  interesting  and  animated  discus- 
sion, during  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians was  alluded  to  by  several,  to  show  that 
while  Paul  admitted  the  custom,  and  argued 
that,  under  the  church  regulations,  he,  with 
the  other  Apostles,  was  entitled  to  compen- 
sation;  and  while  he  queried  with  them,  "If 
we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a 
great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  things;" 
and  while  he  referred  them  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  saith,  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth 
of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn," — yet  never- 
theless he  tells  them  plainly,  "  I  have  used 
none  of  these  things,  neither  have  I  written 
these  things  that  it  should  be  so  done  unto- me  ;" 
*'  for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me  :  yea,  woe  is  unto 
me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel;"  and  he  contin- 
ued, "What  is  my  reward,  then  ?  verily  that, 
when  I  preach  the  gospel,  I  may  make  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  without  charge,  that  I  abuse  noj 
my  power  in  the  gospel." 

The  sentiment  was  advanced  that  while  our 
own  ministers  are  looked  up  to  as  exponents  of 
our  opinions  and  definers  of  our  faith,  we  can- 
not be  firmly  established  on  the  ground  of  this 
great  testimony:  that  according  to  the  central  idea 
of  our  profession,  every  member  of  the  body, 


however  humble,  should  seek  after  a  qualifica- 
tion to  judge  righteous  judgment ;  and  while  a 
spirit  of  caviling  is  to  be  avoided,  an  undue 
deference  to  the  authority  of  the  preacher,  how- 
everworthy  and  gifted,  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
sense  of  truth  and  right  which  is  vouchsafed 
to  all  who  diligently  seek  it.  Truth,  it  was  said, 
is  equally  precious,  whether  conveyed  to  us  from 
the  gallery  at  the  stated  times  appointed  for  re- 
ligious meetings,  or  spoken  by  those  making  less 
claim  to  Divine  authority,  on  other  occasions ; 
and  we  were  encouraged  always  to  keep  our 
minds  open  to  its  reception,  whether  conveyed 
to  us  through  instrumental  means,  or  by  the  di- 
rect influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  upon  our 
minds  :-thus  we  should  grow  in  grace  and  increase 
in  that  knowledge  which  will  make  for  peace. 

While  some  of  the  speakers  appeared  not 
clearly  to  discriminate  between  the  system  of  a 
salaried  ministry  and  the  individual  acting  under 
it,  others  drew  a  definite  distinction,  and  fully 
recognized  that  many  who  received  pecuniary 
compensation  for  preaching  were  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  devoting  their  time  and  talents 
to  the  work  ;  and  although  these  accepted  re- 
muneration, the  term  "hireling"  could  not 
justly  be  applied  to  them.  Many  objected  to 
the  use  of  this  term  as  opprobrious,  consider- 
ing that  the  words  "  compensated  "  and  "  sala- 
ried "  more  correctly  and  charitably  expressed 
the  class  designated.  Some  thought  the  term 
"hireling  ministry,"  appropriate  as  it  might 
have  been  at  the  time  it  was  first  used,  did  not 
now  convey  a  correct  impression  of  the  mean- 
inf'  intended.  Others  argued  that  it  was 
Scriptural,  and  preferred  retaining  the  old 
Saxon  phraseology. 

The  exclusion  of  women  from  ministerial 
service,  and  the  conferring  of  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy upon  one  alone,  thus  making  a  monopoly 
of  the  pulpit,  to  the  spiritual  disadvantage  of 
numbers  to  whom  a  similar  mission  may  have 
been  entrusted,  were  shown  to  be  objectionable 
features  in  the  system. 

A  desire  was  expressed  that,  in  the  advocacy 
of  this  testimony,  zeal  should  be  tempered  with 
knowledge,  lest  by  an  uncharitable  and  unjust 
censure  some  may  be  alienated,  who,  were  the 
word  seasoned  with  wisdom,  might  be  induced 
to  examine  and  consider  for  themselves.  A 
circumstance   was  related  which   came  under 
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the  observation  of  the  narrator.  A  Friend  had 
an  appointed  Tneeting  in  a  neighborhood  where 
there  lived  a  Baptist  minister,  who  had  been 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Friends,  and  would 
not  attend  any  of  their  meetings.  On  this  oc- 
casion, however,  he  concluded  to  go.  The 
subject  treated  of  was  a  free  Gospel  ministry, 
which  was  so  dispassionately  and  powerfully 
elucidated,  that  the  minister  was  convinced  of 
its  truth,  and  on  the  next  First  day  morning 
told  his  congregation  that  he  could  no  longer 
receive  pay  for  preaching.  He  told  them  he 
was  willing  to  remain  in  the  parsonage  adjoin- 
ing the  church,  but  that  henceforth  his  own 
hands  must  minister  to  his  necessities.  He 
continued  to  live  upon  the  premises  and  culti- 
vate his  farm,  preaching  only  as  the  spirit 
gave  authority. 

As  this  was  understood  to  be  the  last  meet- 
ing, a  proposition  was  introduced  to  adjourn 
until  next  fall,  but  it  was  finally  concluded  to 
bring  this  series  to  a  close,  with  the  probability, 
however,  that  they  will  be  resumed  another 
season.  These  meetings  have  throughout  been 
well  attended,  and  conducted  in  great  harmony 
and  courtesy.  While  there  has-been  a  freedom 
of  honest  expression,  there  has  been  no  dispo- 
sition to  cavil  at  established  truths,  nor  to  re- 
move the  ancient  landmarks.  The  influence 
exerted  appears  to  have  been  salutary.  In 
another  column  will  be  found  the  chapter  from 

Dymond  above  alluded  to. 

■  <■>  ■ 

Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  12th  of  Fourth  month, 
1866,  according  to  the  order  of  Friends,  Henry  K. 
Smith  to  Mary,  dauL'hter  of  Amos  and  Anna  Wilson, 
of  Putnam  county,  111. 

,  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  Dunning's  Creek,  Pa., 

in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  En  Blackburn  and  Martha  Penrose, 
daughter  of  Amos  and  Sophia  Penrose,  (deceased), 
of  the  same  place. 


since, 
tion  :- 


has  been   forwarded  to  us  for  publica- 


DiED,  of  consumption,  on  the  11th  of  First  month, 
1866,  Elizabeth  W.  Heacock,  in  the  41st  year  of  her 
age ;  a  member  of  Clear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Illinois. 

,  of  diphtheria,  on  the  25th  of  Third  month, 

1866,  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  Lizzie,  daughter  of  E.  G.  and  Susan  R. 
Penrose,  in  the  6th  year  uf  her  age. 

,  on  the  15th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  in  Troy, 

N.  Y.,  JosePH  Brintnall,  in  the  95th  year  of  his  age  ; 
a  worthy  Elder  of  Troy  Monthly  Meeting. 
.—<•►—- 

The  following  notice  of  Joseph  Walker,  an 

esteemed    member    of    New    York    Monthly 

Meeting,  whose   death  occurred  several  weeks 


3?rom  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
TUE  LATE  JOSEPH  WALKEE. 

The  funeral  of  Joseph  Walker,  attended  by 
hundreds  of  our  citizens  desiring  to  testify 
their  respect  to  his  memory,  closed  the  earthly 
record  of  a  life  of  singular  excellence  and 
beauty.  His  career  has  been  one  of  noiseless 
and  unobtrusive  goodness,  exhibited  alike  in 
the  activities  of  business,  in  works  of  private 
and  public  beneficence,  and  in  the  retirement 
of  his  home,  claiming  no  notice  from  others, 
and  yet  so  proverbial  in  all  our  highest  business 
circles  for  its  exceeding  purity  and  grace,  that 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  knew 
him,  he  has  long  been  singled  out  as  one  of 
whom  it  could  be  said  with  the  utmost  fitness  : 
"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  up- 
right." 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  man  of  large  ability  as  a 
merchant.  He  was  cautious,  systematic  and 
circumspect,  but  his  views  were  liberal  and  ex- 
tendei,  and  his  sense  of  justice  was  uniform 
and  inflexible. 

But  the  great  charm  of  his  character  was  its 
benevolence.  It  was  of  that  rare  type  which  is 
not  limited  to  specific  acts  of  charity,  though  in 
these  he  was  unwearied,  but  which  irradiates 
and  transforms  the  whole  man — body,  soul  and 
spirit.  It  was  in  the  glance  of  his  eye,  it  was 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  it  was  in  the  gesture  of 
his  hand,  so  habitual  as  to  seem  like  an  impulse 
of  nature,  and  so  unselfish  and  pure  as  to  wear 
in  its  minutest  traits  the  marks  of  a  high 
Christian  culture.  Those  who  met  him  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life  were  apt  to  carry 
away  irom  every  fresh  interview  a  renewed 
sense  of  obligation  for  some  unlocked  for 
courtesy  or  some  kindness  beyond  their  expec- 
tation ;  while  to  any  who  brought  special  claims 
to  his  sympathy,  his  goodness  was  like  an  over- 
flowing fountain  to  a  thirsty  man. 

Such  men  confer  more  benefits  upon  the  call- 
ings which  they  pursue  than  they  can  possibly 
derive  from  them  in  reputation  or  wealth  or. 
social  esteem.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  our  mer- 
cantile community,  that  amidst  all  the  rivalries 
and  competitions  of  trade  and  enterprise,  it  can 
present  the  example  of  a  life  so  elevated  and 
faultless.  Mr.  Walker  was  a  merchant  and  an 
underwriter,  devoted,  until  his  impaired  health 
compelled  his  retirement,  to  the  duties  of  a 
laborious  and  exacting  business,  and  yet  he 
filled  up  a  measure  of  usefulness  which  could 
hardly  have  been  surpassed  if  he  had  given  his 
whole  life  to  acts  of  charity.  He  is  another  of 
the  many  bright  examples  of  high  personal 
character  and  true  Christian  aims,  which  have 
adorned  the  annals  of  the  commerce  of  New 
York,  diff'ering  in  nationality,  in  education,  in 
I  modes  of  life  and  in  the  forms  of  belief;  but 
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alike  in  their  devotion  to  duty,  in  their  sym- 
pathy with  misfortune,  and  in  the  unselfish 
purity  of  their  Uvea.  "  There  are  diversities  of 
operation,  but  the  same  spirit."       W.  A.  B. 


For  Frieads'  Intelligencer. 
AMONGST    THE    FftEEDMEN. — NO. 

BY  JACOB  M.   ELLIS. 


II. 


(Contiaued  from  page  111.) 

No  arrangements  being  yet  perfected  for  a 
school  to  take  the  place  of  that  formerly  located 
at  Camp  Wadsworth,  the  matter  claimed  atten- 
tion the  last  day  of  my  stay.  We  drove  to 
Lewansville,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
camp,  near  which  one  load  of  the  lumber  from 
the  old  school-house  had  already  been  carted. 

Here,  upon  the  second  application  for  board 
for  a  teacher,  and  which,  it  was  thought,  was 
the  last  resource  in  that  neighborhood,  we  suc- 
ceeded. Having  again  visited  Camp  Wads- 
worth,  to  make  further  arrangements  about  the 
removal  of  the  building,  our  horses'  heads  were 
once  more  turned,  and  we  drove  back  to  the 
Captain's  quarters.  Altiiough  my  mission  ap- 
peared to  be  nearly  ended,  I  was  determined 
not  to  leave  for  home  without  knowing  definite- 
ly whether  Martha  A.  Wright,  for  whom  this 
school  had  been  previously  intended,  would  ac- 
cept it,  and  the  board  selected  or  not,  although 
the  waiting  for  that  information  would  lose  one 
train,  and  cost  either  a  drive  of  nine  miles  to 
Fair/ax  Station,  to  meet  the  Washington  train, 
or  the  remaining  another  day  in  this  vicinity. 
Here,  then,  our  worthy  Captain  was  ready  for 
any  emergency,  and  despatched  an  orderly  on 
horseback  to  M.  A.  W.,  who  lives  distant  about 
two  miles,  promising  to  remedy  the  delay  by 
conveying  me  to  the  station. 

In  due  time  an  affirmative  answer  was  re- 
turned, and  I  was  soon  ready  to  bid  adieu  to  my 
kind  friends.  I  omitted  to  mention  in  the 
proper  place  the  gratification  I  experienced  in 
witnessing  the  mutual  interest  manifested  in 
each  other,  between  Mary  K.  Brosius  and  her 
former  pupils,  as  well  as  others  of  the  colored 
people  at  Camp  Wadsworth.  My  narrative  will 
doubtless  be  deemed  by  some  too  prolix  and 
minute,  but  I  have  gone  more  into  detail  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  proper,  were  it  not 
that  I  think  Friends  should  know  that  it  is  not 
always  an  easy  task  to  locate  teachers,  and  be- 
cause some  have  already  felt  uneasy^  with  what 
appeared  to  be  an  unnecessary  delay.  The  little 
that  has  even  now  been  accomplished  since 
leaving  home,  has  consumed  four  days,  and  yet 
1  am  amply  compensated  for  the  expenditure  of 
time  in  the  belief  that,  our  duty  to  the  teachers 
we  are  sending  away  from  home  is  not  dis- 
charged until  every  responsibility  resting  on 
us  is  as  fully  considered  as  possible. 

For  much,  I  might  say  almost  all,  of  the  suc- 
cessful results  that  have  been  attained,  are  we 


indebted  to  Captain  Ross.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  second  any  suggestion  or  effort,  and  I  desire 
to  record  ray  appreciation  of  his  kindness  and 
his  services.  To  some  of  my  acknowledgments 
of  this  character,  his  response  was,  that  he  was 
sufficiently  rewarded  with  any  success  attained; 
that  he  was  determined  to  have  schools  if  pos- 
sible, and  must  exert  himself  to  that  effect 
during  the  short  time  he  would  be  likely  to  re- 
main in  service,  as  it  is  rumored  his  company  is 
aoon  to  be  mustered  out. 

Nor  can  I  close  this  portion  of  my  narrative 
without  an  expression  of  gratitude  towards  the 
members  of  the  family  with  whom  we  have 
boarded  the  past  few  days,  and  where  I  now 
leave  Mary  K.  Brosius  and  Mary  McBride, — the 
latter  only  temporarily,  and  the  former  as  her 
home  while  on  duty  here.  Truly  loyal,  frank 
open,  and  generous,  conversant  with  some  of 
our  best  authors,  lauding  some,  and  criticising 
others,  one  hours'  intercourse  made  me  at  home 
with  them,  and  I  doubt  not  but  their  worth,  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  will  meet  with  a  merited 
reward. 

The  new  school  at  Vienna,  under  the  care  of 
M.  K.  B.,  although  opened  only  one  week 
since,  promises  a  success.  Its  existence  is  not 
so  extensively  known  as  it  should  be,  and  yet 
she  had  on  one  occasion  twenty-three  pupils,  all 
anxious  to  learn. 

It  may  be  well  to  recapitu'ate  a  little  as  to  our 
schools  in  Fairfax  Countt/,  within  a  range  of 
eight  miles,  viz  : — 

Mary  K.  Brosius,  located  at   Vienna. 
Mary  McBride,  "       "   Fairfax  C.  H. 

Martha  A.  Wright,  "        "   Lewansville. 

The  two  last  named  will  doubtless  be  in  ope- 
ration before  this  appears  in  print,  as  the  re- 
building at  the  "  Court  House"  was  to  be  com- 
pleted within  a  week,  and  the  other  within  the 
next.  Funds  have  been  furnished  the  teachers, 
and  the  requisite  arrangements  made  to  have 
the  books,  &c.,  they  need,  sent  from  Washing- 
ton, to  avoid  delay.  Desks  and  benches  will  also 
be  furnished  us  free  of  expense,  the  Captain 
having  a  colored  man  in  his  regiment  who  is  a 
carpenter.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that, 
so  earnest  is  he  on  the  subject  of  education, 
he  has  been  teaching  a  school  in  his  camp  this 
winter,  and,  as  some  of  his  men  show,  with  con- 
siderable success.  I  also  omitted  to  state,  that 
our  two  teachers,  M.  K.  B.  and  M.  McB.,  ac- 
companied us  in  most  of  our  rough  prospecting 
rides.  In  reference  to  other  teachers  in  the 
employ  of  our  Association,  it  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  say  that  we  have  six  in  South  Carolina, 
from  whom  we  are  in  the  frequent  receipt  of 
interesting  letters,  showing  a  satisfactory  pro- 
gress in  the  good  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. 

The  weather  has  been  exceedingly  cold.  On 
two  successive  mornings  it  had  frozen  so  in  my 
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room,  that  I  was  oblised  to  break  a  hole  in  the 
ice  in  my  pitcher,  before  I  could  get  any  water, 
which  froze  almost  immediately  upon  pouring 
it  into  the  bowl.  Vegetation  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  more  forward  here  than  at  home. 

No  time  was  at  command  for  visiting  various 
points  which  have  become  noted  in  this  section 
of  country  as  being  connected  in  some  way  or 
other  with  the  late  rebellion.  We  drove,  how- 
ever, over  a  portion  of  it  where  the  army  re- 
treated during  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull 
Run  :  were  in  and  examined  some  of  the  stock- 
ades, etc.  Desolation  has  truly  stamped  its  im- 
press everywhere  around  us.  The  tillers  of  the 
soil  are  for  the  most  part  fenceless,  and  almost 
every  other  less  that  tends  to  impoverish  man. 
Chimneys  are  to  be  seen  without  houses;  charred 
stumps  of  trees  ;  and  indeed  whole  woods  have 
been  either  cut  or  burned  down.  In  most  places 
in  this  section,  so  complete  has  this  kind  of  deso- 
lation been,  that  there  is  not  enough  wood  left 
to  fence  the  ground.  Efforts  at  resuscitation, 
however,  are  beginning  to  show  themselves 
here  and  there  ;  occasionally  a  short  pannel  of 
new  fence  may  be  seen,  though  in  most  instan- 
ces there  is  nothing  more  than  an  impromptu 
one,  made  of  the  tops  of  pine  trees  driven  down 
diagonally  and  crossing  each  other.  Give  them 
one  year's  crops,  and  teachers  for  all,  irrespec- 
tive of  color,  and  a  marked  change  will  soon  be 
apparent.  I  am  certain,  in  the  North,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  this  change  would  have 
been  developed  long  ere  this. 

Arrived  at  Fairfax  iStation,  and  finding  I 
had  considerable  time  to  spare  before  the  train 
would  arrive,  I  spent  a  portion  of  it  in  visiting 
the  colored  families  clustered  there,  giving 
them  such  counsel  as  I  thought  appropriate, 
and  querying  of  them  as  to  their  prospect  for 
the  future  when  they  leave  here,  which  must 
take  place  sooner  or  later.  Poor  creatures,  I 
had  almost  said  they  had  no  prospective  future  ; 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  command  any 
definite  purpose,  they  know  not  where  to  go  nor 
what  to  do.  Two  things,  however,  pre-eminently 
occupy  places  in  their  hearts  :  the  possession  of 
a  cabin  of  their  own,  with  a  little  spot  of  ground 
for  a  garden,  and  the  means  of  educatioa.  One 
poor  fellow,  who  has  a  wife  and  four  children, 
is  now  ofll'ered  severdy-five  cents  per  day  for  his 
labor,  and  thinks  he  had  better  accept  it  for 
the  present.  He  is  now  indebted  to  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  small  store  at  the  station,  to  the 
amount  of  several  dollars. 

With  this  storekeeper  I  had  half  an  hour's 
conversation.  As  he  is  the  agent  of  the  Rail- 
road Company,  I  should  suppose  his  proclivities 
were  ^^outhern.  Though  apparently  very  poor, 
I  found  him  kind  and  good-hearted.  When  I 
went  in,  he  was  writing  a  letter  for  one  of  the 
colored  women,  who,  he  informed  me,  was  also 
m  his  debt.     I  was  glad  to  find  there  was  some 


one  to  whom  they  could  appeal  in  this  desolate 
place.  He  alluded  to  the  gradual  increasing 
indebtedness  of  this  class  as  one  of  the  things 
he  could  not  help.  I  ought  to  have  spoken 
of  some  of  the  impositions  that  are  prac- 
tised on  them.  While  at  T'icnna,  I  was  pres- 
ent when  two  complaints  were  made  to  Captain 
Ross.  One  had  purchased  a  horse,  had  paid 
the  seller  ten  dollars  on  account,  and  the  balance 
was  to  be  given  in  work.  Subsequently,  a  man 
came,  and  claiming  the  animal  as  belonging  to 
his  mother,  broke  open  the  stable  and  took  the 
horse  away.  The  poor  purchaser  had  offered 
to  say  nothing  about  his  labor  if  the  money  was 
returned  to  him.  This  had  been  promised,  but 
for  months  had  remained  unfulfilled. 

The  other  party  had  agreed  to  do  certain 
work  in  a  swamp  and  to  the  fence  around  it,  and 
in  which  he  was  also  promised  a  subsequent  in- 
terest for  the  use  of  a  house  for  himself  and 
family.  The  owner  now  wishes  to  make  some 
other  arrangement  about  the  work  that  has 
been  done,  and  demands  four  dollars  per  month 
rent  in  cash  for  the  time  the  house  has  been  oc- 
cupied. 

These  cases  may  seem  to  the  general  reader 
to  be  very  trifling  matters  to  put  in  print,  but 
could  they  be  present,  and  hear  their  simple  un- 
varnished stories,  as  I  did,  they  could  not  but  be 
interested.  Three  more  complaints  of  the  like 
character  were  made  the  same  day.  Captain 
Ross  made  very  careful  notes  of  each  case,  and 
made  special  appointments  to  go  and  attend  to 
them  during  the  week.  These  things  cost  him 
much  time  and  labor  in  riding  all  over  the 
county,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  and 
settling  them,  although  the  amount  involved  is 
frequently  very  trifling  If  any  confirmation 
were  wanting  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  "  Freed- 
men's  Bureau"  such  cases  as  these  will  furnish 
it,  as  showing  the  sjm-it  of  oppression  and  injus- 
tice still  existing,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
fraud  committed.  May  these  poor  creatures 
ever  and  everywhere  find  as  faithful  a  protector  ! 

Having  now  fulfilled  the  object  of  my  mission 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  feeling  something  like 
doing  a  little  travelling  on  my  own  account,  I 
took  the  night  train  at  the  ^^ Station  "  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  after  changing  cars  at  Gordonsville, 
at  midnight,  arrived  at  Richmond  a  quarter 
past  five  next  morning.  It  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night,  and  I  felt  little  or  no  inclina- 
tion to  sleep.  The  imperfect  view  I  had  of  the 
country  disclosed  much  of  a  continuation  of  the 
same  desolate  appearances,  until  some  time  be- 
fore we  reached  Gordonsville.  Previous  to  that, 
I  had  noticed  but  very  few  houses,  and  those 
were  apparently  the  abodes  of  poverty.  After 
leaving  Gordonsville,  the  want  of  improvement 
was  again  apparent  until  we  neared  Rich- 
mond. 

In  the  car  I  had  quite  an  interesting  conver- 
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sation  with  an  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  had 
himself  been  a  slaveholder,  and  his  father  be- 
fore him.  I  told  him  I  had  been  an  uncon- 
ditional opponent  of  slavery  all  my  life;  while 
he  assented  to  my  view  that  both  master  and 
slave  would  be  ultimately  benefitted  by  the 
great  change  that  has  been  brought  about.  On 
the  suffrage  question,  he  thought  if  the  North 
would  only  wait  a  little  while,  their  purpose 
would  be  as  fully  effected  as  they  could  desire; 
he  himself  would  be  entirely  willing  for  it  un- 
der a  qualification^  (reading,  writing,  &c.,)  that 
when  they  reached  a  point  of  intelligence, 
where  they  would  be  competent  to  judge,  it 
should  be  granted  them,  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  would  be  an  incentive  to  exertion  on  their 
parts  to  attain  this  point  of  intelligence;  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
South  generally  was  prepared  for  this.  At 
present,  they  were  such  an  impressible  people, 
that  without  sufficient  knowledge,  unprincipled 
politicians  could,  with  the  aid  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  mould  and  shape  their  votes  in  any  way 
they  pleased. 

He  deplored  the  degeneracy  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  as  compared  with  past  times, 
quoting,  in  his  comparisons  some  of  its  antece- 
dents, and  altogether  the  interview  was  very 
pleasant  if  not  instructive. 

(To  be  coutinued.) 
•  <«>  ■ 

LIFE. 

BY    CAROLINE    A.    BRIGGS. 
"Perfect  through  suffering." — Paul. 

Must  I  suffer  ere  my  spirit 

Shall  attain  its  liigLest  goal? 
Opens  there  no.  smoolhtr  pathway 

To  the  upward  struggling  soul? 
No — like  seed  that  through  thick  darkness 

Gropes  its   way  above  ihe  sod, 
So  this  soul  of  mine  must  ever 

Struggle  through  the  dark  to  God  ! 

^jight  untemppred  pales  the  Blossom, 

Suns  unclouded  blight  the  Grain — 
So  the  Love  that's  winged  with  Wisdom 

Calls  His  clouds  and  gives  them  Rain. 
I,  a  Plant  in  God's  great  Garden, 

Grain  within  His  guarded  Field, 
Need  I  not,  as  well  as  Sunshine, 

Rain  to  make  me  thrive  and  yield  ? 

In  the  Day  the  great  Earth  wearies, 

Sickens  'neath  the  burning  Sun  ; 
In  the  Night  she  rallies  nobly 

Till  her  streugth  is  all  re-won. 
Dews  fresh  dropt  from  Nature's  chalice, 

Cool  and  quicken  all  her  powers, 
Fit  her  for  another   morrow's 

Struggle  through  the  sultry  hours. 

In  the  light  my  soul  grows  sickly, 

Sluggish,  faint — until,  at  length, 
In  the  Dark    how  strong  it  struggles, 

Battling  for  its  bartered  strength  I 
Tears,  like  dews,  refresh  and  hallow 

All  its  powers  for  noble  strife  ; 
Fit  and  nerve  it  for  another 

Upward  effort  in;o  Life. 


Life  is  Toil — He  lives.  He  only, 

Who,  amid  his  daily  cares, 
Sees  a  mighty  End  upspringing. 

Like  choice  Wheat  among  the  Tares. 
He  who  Patience  gleans  from  Trial, 

Strength  from  Struggle,  Hope  from  Pain, 
He  twice  lives — on  Earth — in  Heaven — 

He  who  lives  once,  lives  again  1 

— National  Era, 

Lloyd's 

(Conchided  from  page  93.) 

The  reading-room,  which  is  next  to  the  un- 
der-writers'  room,  is  supplied  with  the  com- 
mercial journals  of  all  nations ;  and  here  may 
be  seen  from  time  to  time  the  merchants  of 
foreign  lands,  as  well  as  our  home  capitalists, 
gleaning  from  unnumbered  documents,  written 
and  printed,  the  information  they  want.  An 
orderly,  almost  perfect  silence,  prevails,  and 
waiters,  who  only  whisper,  are  ever  on  the  alert 
to  supply  the  lists  as  they  are  called  for,  and 
the  very  last  intelligence  from  any  and  every 
port  on  the  seas,  at  an  instant's  notice.  For 
in  this  spot  is  concentred  all  that  is  positively 
known  concerning  every  civilized  venture  afloat, 
from  whatever  port  it  may  have  sailed  and  to 
whatever  region  it  may  be  bound.  Sail  from 
whence  it  will,  a  vessel  may  be  insured  at 
Lloyd's,  and  in  practice  there  is  hardly  ever  a 
barque  sailing  from  a  Christian  country  that  is 
not  so  insured  in  whole  or  in  part.  This  is 
managed  by  the  medium  of  a  vast  system  of 
agency,  which  is  ever  active  among  all  maritime 
peoples — the  agents  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounting  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
foreign  agents  nearly  doubling  that  number.  It 
is  from  these  agents,  who  write  by  every  mail 
and  telepraph  every  serious  casualty,  that  that 
vast  mass  of  intelligence  is  received  which  ren- 
ders Lloyd's  the  never  failing  source  of  infor- 
mation on  all  marine  matters. 

The  merchants'  room,  which  is  frequented  by 
a  different  class  of  subscribers,  not  insurers,  is 
under  the  management  of  a  master,  speaking 
several  languages ;  is  supplied  with  duplicates 
of  the  "  books,"  and  with  the  English  and 
foreign  newspapers,  and  is  the  centre  of  vari- 
ous mercantile  transactions  other  than  insurance. 
The  captains'  room,  to  which  the  readiest  ac- 
cess is  by  the  captains'  entrance  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Exchange,  is  for  the  transaction  of 
captains'  business  by  appointment  with  their 
owners,  and  for  sales  and  transfers  of  ships' 
and  ship  stores.  It  is,  further,  a  commodious 
coffee  and  refreshment  room,  where  the  viands 
are  supplied  at  moderate  price.  On  the  floor 
above  the  subscription  rooms  are  the  chart-room, 
the  committee-rooms,  and  the  various  domestic 
of&ces. 

The  above  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  learned 
by  a  casual  visit  to  this  unique  establishment, 
which  certainly  never  had  its  like  in  any  other 
age  or  country.    It  may  be  regarded  as  a  colossal 
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institution  for  rendering  the  destructive  forces 
of  nature,  harmless  against  the  enterprise  of 
commerce.  In  one  respect  it  does  this,  for  it 
prevents  the  diminution  of  what  is  literally 
"floating  capital,"  and  keeps  the  keels  of  com- 
merce for  ever  gliding  in  their  ocean  path. 
But  there  is  another  and  a  grim  side  to  this 
bold  picture.  Yon  moneyed  arbiter  may 
underwrite  the  "  Betsy  Jane,"  and  if  she  is 
crunched  to  atoms  by  the  grinding  ice-drift, 
or  founders  like  lead  in  the  bosom  of  the  tem- 
pest, he  may  set  her  duplicate  afloat  with  tim- 
bers as  sound  and  a  cargo  as  rich.  But  what 
of  the  thirty  men  and  seven  or  eight  boys, 
who  started  so  merrily  on  their  voyage  four 
months  ago — now  perished  for  ever  in  those  dis- 
mal gulfs  ?  Can  he  underwrite  them  ?  can  he 
set  them  afloat  once  more,  and  quench  the 
mothers'  sobs,  and  dry  the  windows'  tears?  It 
is  a  ghastly  thought  that  the  increase  of  our  com- 
mercial marine  is  marked  by  concurrent  increase 
of  death  by  drowning,  and  the  horrors  of  ship- 
wreck. The  proof  of  this  is  afi'orded  by  the  books 
of  Lloyd's,  whose  evidence  is  not  to  be  gainsayed. 
We  speak  within  the  mark  when  we  afiirm  that 
the  loss  of  life  by  casualties  at  sea,  reported  at 
Lloyd's,  averages  not  less  than  twelve  hundred 
men  and  boys  per  year.  Of  these  as  many,  prob- 
ably, as  four  to  five  hundred  form  the  crews  of 
vessels  sailing  from  our  island  ports  every  year, 
which  are  never  heard  0/  again;  for  it  is  a 
fact,  that  fifty  vessels  on  an  average  annually 
leave  our  harbors,  which  never  arrive  anywhere, 
and  the  cause  of  whose  total  destruction  remains 
for  ever  unknown.  The  next  most  fatal  class 
are  those  which  founder  at  sea,  leaving  survi- 
vors to  tell  the  sad  history  of  loss  and  suff"ering 
— and  these  amount  annually  to  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  Almost  as  large  a  number 
are  every  year  abandoned  by  their  crews,  who 
take  to  their  boats  to  save  their  lives  if  possible. 
Those  totally  wrecked  in  the  same  space  of  time 
are  about  five  hundred  and  seventy;  while  those 
driven  asbore  and  partially  wrecked  are  over 
twelve  hundred.  Serious  damage  by  collision, 
in  which  vessels  only  save  themselves  from 
sinking,  by  running  into  the  nearest  port,  oc- 
curs six  hundred  times,  while  various  other 
casualties  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  includ- 
ing casualties  by  fire,  by  ice,  by  pirates,  etc., 
etc.,  raise  the  whole  list  to  no  less  than  three 
thousand  in  a  single  year,  in  sailing  vessels 
alone.  Among  steamers  the  loss  and  damage, 
proportionably  to  tonnage,  is  not  nearly  so 
great,  but  still  the  array  of  accidents  is  a  gloomy 
one. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  on  contemplat- 
ing such  a  portentious  list  of  calamities,  what 
class  of  vessels  is  most  liable  to  them  ?  Out  of 
the  three  thousand  casualties  recorded  in  Lloyd's 
books  in  a  year,  not  more  than  sixteen  are  set 
down   against   vessels  of  seven   hundred   tons 


burden  and  upwards.  The  rule  would  appear 
to  be,  that  the  larger  the  vessel,  or  the  more 
valuable  the  venture,  the  less  liable  it  is  to  suf- 
fer wreck  or  accident.  Not  that  there  is  any 
protective  property  in  the  mere  element  of  size, 
but  because  in  large  vessels  there  will  be  found 
a  well  qualified  commander  and  an  efiicient 
crew,  while  smaller  vessels  are  often  kept  weak- 
handed  from  false  notions  of  economy,  and  thus 
in  the  hour  of  storm  and  peril  they  are  wrecked 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  skill  and  strength 
on  board  to  navigate  them  safely.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  that  the  whole  of  our  mercantile  ma- 
rine should  consist  of  large  vessels  of  great  ton- 
nage ;  in  such  vessels  many  branches  of  commerce 
could  only  be  carried  on  at  a  ruinous  loss,  if  at 
all.  There  must  be  small  vessels  for  the  coast, 
the  European  and  the  Mediterranean  traffic; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
as  well  manned  and  commanded  as  the  monster 
merchantmen  that  trade  with  China  and  the 
Indies.  We  hold  that  a  vessel  of  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  tons,  fairly  manned,  and  free 
from  the  incubus  of  a  deck  cargo,  inasmuch  as 
she  is  more  manageable,  is  safer  in  the  nar- 
row seas  than  one  of  two  thousand  ;  but  the  mis- 
chief is,  that  such  vessels,  being  mostly  com- 
manded by  men  who  are  part  owners,  and  who, 
heedless  of  their  responsibilities,  are  interested 
in  saving  expense,  seldom  are  fairly  manned^ 
and  carry  very  little  of  the  science  of  navigation 
on  board.  These  are  conclusions  which,  how- 
ever unwilling  we  may  be  to  arrive  at  them,  we 
cannot  escape,  for  "  Lloyd's  List "  brings  them 
home  to  us  with  irresistible  force,  speaking  in 
facts  which  cannot  be  tampered  with  or  eluded. 
The  remedy,  then,  so  far  as  a  remedy  is  obtain- 
able against  the  overwhelming  loss  of  life  at  sea, 
annually  suffered  by  this  country,  will  come  with 
a  better  educated  class  of  sea  captains,  and 
crews  of  well-trained,  disciplined,  and  well-paid 
seamen. 

The  total  loss,  either  of  life  or  property,  can- 
not be  accurately  arrived  at  through  the  infor- 
mation concentrated  at  Lloyd's,  as  casualties 
must  occasionally  happen  which  do  not  get 
reported  in  their  books.  As  to  life  we  have 
given  an  approximation  above  ;  as  to  property 
it  has  been  calculated  that  about  250,000  tons 
of  shipping  are  lost  every  year.  At  the  cost 
for  building,  of  £10  a  ton,  this  would  give 
£2,500,000  as  the  money  loss  incurred  by 
owners,  or  by  the  underwriters  in  the  case  of 
such  vessels  as  are  insured,  every  year  for  the 
vessels  alone.  If  the  value  of  the  cargoes 
amount  to  only  as  much,  then  £5,000,000 
sterling  in  value  of  the  products  of  human 
industry  are  swamped  in  the  fathomless  ocean, 
and  lost  to  the  communities  for  whom  they  were 
designed.  Verily  there  is  room  for  under- 
writing, and  reason  enough  why  the  under- 
writer should  not  feel  himself  on  a  bed  of  roses, 
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"  When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow,  do  blow — 
When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow." 

"  But "  says  the  reader,  "  who  is,  or  was 
Lloyd,  the  founder  of  this  responsible  and 
ubiquitous  institution  ?  you  have  not  introduced 
us  to  him  after  all."  Well,  that  is  rather  a 
difficult  question.  We  can  get  at  nothing  like 
a  detailed  account  of  the  man.  Some  two 
centuries  ago  he  was  described  in  a  title-page 
as  a  "  Gentleman  well  known  for  obliging  the 
Public  with  the  Freshest  and  most  Authentic 
Ship  News  ;"  and  forty  years  before  that,  he 
or  his  progenitor,  was  mentioned  in  the  "  Tat- 
ler ;"  and  again,  ten  years  before  that  he  was 
referred  to  in  a  poem  which  had  but  an  ephe- 
meral existence.  All  search  for  him  previous 
to  the  date  of  1700  is  vain,  and  who  he  was 
cannot  be  told  at  this  time  of  day.  The  man 
himself  has  been  forgotten  for  many  a  long  year  ; 
but — Stat  nominis  umbra — the  shadow  of  his 
name  does  indeed  stand,  a  beneficent  power 
looming  over  land  and  sea;  and  it  may  be 
said,  in  poetical  phrase, 

"  To  brood  o'er  the  waters  wherever  they  roll, 

From  the  day-darting  zone  to  the  night  shadowed 

pole. 

— ■  <■»  ■ 

From  the  Boston  Mpdical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

WHETHER    CHOLERA   IS  CONTAGIOUS. 

BY  JACOB  BIGELOW,  M.  D. 

Within  the  present  century,  cholera,  a  dis- 
ease indigenous  in  hot  climates  of  the  East,  has, 
at  various  intervals,  made  its  appearance  in  the 
temperate  latitudes  of  Europe  and  America.  It 
is  now  again  exciting  interest  from  its  pos- 
sible and  perhaps  probable  approach  to  this 
country. 

The  experience  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  has  led  a  majority  of  medical  men  who 
had  observed  the  disease  to  believe,  that,  as  a 
general  law,  it  is  not  contagious.  In  this  belief 
I  must  individually  remain,  until  evidence  more 
satisfactory  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared 
shall  justify  an  opposite  conviction. 

The  great  epidemics  of  l'">30  and  1847  had  a 
remarkable  coincidence  in  the  path  which  they 
pursued,  and  in  the  order  and  dates  of  their  ar- 
rival in  different  cities.  They  seem  to  have 
followed  certain  great  routes  of  travel,  and  to 
have  avoided  others  equally  frequented.  Ac- 
cording to  Lesegue,  they  both  visited  consecu- 
tively, and  in  corresponding  months,  Tiflis,  As- 
trachan,  Moscow,  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  In 
1831,  cholera  did  not  take  the  most  frequented 
route  from  Berlin  to  Paris,  but  passed  along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  crossed  over  to  Sunderland, 
went  down  to  London,  and  again  crossed  the 
channel  and  arrived  in  Paris  about  six  months 
after  its  appearance  ia  Berlin.  A  disease  propa- 
gated by  contagion  of  any  kind  would  hardly 
have  avoided  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares 
from  Bcilin  to  Paris,  while  it  occupi' d  half  a 
year  in  going  rouBd  by  England. 


The  epidemic  now  or  lately  prevailing  in 
Europe  appears  to  date  back  at  least  nine 
months,  at  which  time  it  existed  among  the 
caravans  of  pilgrims  visiting  or  returning  from 
the  city  of  Mecca.  In  the  middle  of  May  last 
it  was  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  in  June  at 
Constantinople,  Ancona  and  Marseilles,  and  in 
November  at  Paris,  Havre  and  other  European 
cities. 

Thus  it  appears  that  cholera  has  now  existed 
in  Europe  from  three  to  eight  months,  among 
cities  having  constant  commercial  intercourse 
with  seaports  of  the  United  States  during  which 
time  thousands  of  passengers  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  bales  and  packages  have  been  landed 
in  our  maritime  cities.  If  cholera  were  as 
contagious  or  portable  as  many  believe  it  to  be, 
it  ought  to  have  begun  and  perhaps  finished 
its  work  in  many  of  our  seaports  before  this 
time. 

Epidemic  require  two  things  for  their  in- 
troduction and  extension.  These  are — first, 
predisposition  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
visited  ;  and^  second,  the  arrival  or  presence  of 
an  exciting  cause.  This  cause  in  some  epi- 
demics, such  as  small-pox,  is  contagion.  In 
others  it  is  an  occult  influence,  not  yet  dis- 
covered nor  understood,  nor  known  to  be  con- 
trolled, except  in  some  instances,  by  hygienic 
agencies.  No  country,  I  believe,  has  sueceed- 
ed  in  keeping  out  cholera  by  quarantines,  and 
no  country,  as  far  as  we  know,  can  produce  it 
artificially  or  retain  it  after  the  predisposition 
has  disappeared.  In  its  own  time  it  moves  on 
thoroughfares  where  men  are  travelling,  and 
spreads  into  cities  where  they  are  stationary, 
for  no  better  known  reason  than  that  mankind 
are  its  necessary  food,  and  that  where  there 
are  no  people  there  can  be  no  cholera.  But 
why,  of  two  frequented  roads  or  cities,  it  selects 
one  and  avoids  the  other,  investigators  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  satisfy  us. 

The  credit  of  having  introduced  the  present 
epidemic  into  Europe  is  by  a  sort  of  popular 
acclamation  assigned  to  the  hosts  of  squalid 
devotees  who  perform  an  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Yet  we  are  told  that  "  the  cholera 
exists  every  year  among  the  caravans  of  Mus- 
selmans  arriving  at  the  holy  cities,"  so  that 
their  supposed  mission  of  forwarding  the 
cholera  to  Europe  in  most  years  fails  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Cholera,  like  influenza  and  some  other  mi- 
gratory diseases,  has  usually  but  not  always  ad- 
vanced from  east  to  west.  Of  the  vehicle  in 
which  it  travels,  or  the  course  it  is  next  to  take, 
we  know  about  as  much  as  mankind  knew  of 
the  cause  of  lightning  before  the  discovery  of 
electricity.  Its  conveyance  and  propagation 
have  been  ascribed  to  air,  to  water,  to  material 
foci,  to  electricity,  to  ozone  or  to  the  want  of 
it.     Of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  develop- 
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ment  by  the  microscope,  of  the  existence  every- 
where of  minute  living  organisms,  it  has  become 
more  common  to  ascribe  the  arrival  of  this  and 
other  like  epidemics  to  certain  unseen  "  germs" 
which  are  called  seeds  or  ova,  cryptogamic  or 
aniraalcular,  according  as  the  fancy  of  the  theorist 
inclines  him  to  adopt  a  vegetable  or  an  animal 
nomenclature. 

But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  it  is 
easier  to  trace  an  analogy,  or  to  assume  a  cause, 
than  it  is  tp  prevent  an  effect.  Although  in- 
quirers have  been  indefatigable  in  their  attempts 
to  enlighten  the  world  on  the  means  of  ridding 
ourselves  of  the  presence  of  the  various  offen- 
sive co-tenants  of  our  globe,  yet  no  crusade  has 
yet  succeeded  in  banishing  fr-om  our  fields  and 
houses  the  unwelcome  swarms  of  mosquitoes, 
worms,  grubs  and  flies,  which  molest  us  with 
their  annual  presence ;  nor  in  suppressing  the 
blight  of  grain,  the  potato  rot,  or  the  peach  tree 
disease.  Happily  some  if  not  most  of  these  have 
their  periods  of  abatement  or  disappearance,  and 
this  rather  through  the  order  of  Providence 
than  the  agency  of  man.  Cholera  seems  to 
abide  in  the  same  category.  We  know  little 
of  its  exciting  cause,  and  not  much  of  its 
prevention,  except,  that  by  following  in  our 
personal  habits  the  dictates  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience, we  diminish  both  the  frequency  and 
danger  of  its  occurrence. 


iTEivrs. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate  a  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed to  print  four  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the 
Patent  Office  Report ;  also  a  resolndon  appropriating 
$121,785  for  fulfilling  certain  treaties  with  Indians 
on  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Upper  Platte  rivers.  A 
resolution  to  discontinue  the  branch  mint  at  New 
Orleans  and  transfer  it  to  Nevada  was  referred.  The 
habeas  corpus  bill  was  considered  and  finally  passed 
with  some  amendments.  The  bill  to  grant  Ameri- 
can registers  to  certain  English-built  vessels  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  agreed 
to.  A  bill  was  offered  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  melting  and  assaying  offices  at  various 
points  in  the  gold  and  silver  regions  of  the  Rocky 
mountain  basins. 

In  the  House. — A  resolution  was  offered,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  apportion  repre- 
sentation according  to  the  number  of  voters  in  the 
several  States.  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  pro- 
viding by  law  for  the  punishment  of  fraudulent 
claim  agents.  A  resolution  prescribing  eight  hours 
as  the  legal  limit  of  a  day's  work  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  postponed.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
were  instructed  to  inquire  what  legislation  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  confiscation  of  lands  purchased  by 
the  rebel  Government  and  used  as  prison  camps.  The 
bill  providing  for  deficiencies  in  the  appropriation 
for  public  printing  was  passed.  Memorials  of  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  asking  Congress  to  give  consent 
to  the  change  in  the  rou'e  of  the  land-grant  railway 
from  Portage  to  Bayfield  and  thence  to  Superior,  and 
asking  a  grant  of  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
such  of  the  Portage  and  Superior  railroad  as  ex- 
tends from  Foa  du  Lac  to  Ripon,  were  referred  to 


the  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  An  invitation  from 
the  colored  citizens  of  the  District  to  the  members 
of  tbe  House,  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversrtry  of  their  emancipation,  was  presented 
and  read. 

The  Freedmen. — The  colored  people  celebrated 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  emancipation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  Washington  city,  on  tbe 
19th  inst. 

John  Ely,  Chief  Superintendent  in  charge  of 
Freedmen  in  State  of  Kentucky ,*writing  to  "  Friends' 
Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  Freedmen," 
says,  "  The  Freedmen,  as  a  class,  are  well  employed 
in  this  State,  and  all  who  are  able  show  a  laudable 
disposition  to  aid  and  assist  their  poor  brethren. 
All  classes  of  them,  old  as  well  as  young,  evince  a 
desire  to  learn  to  read  and  write  ;  many  schools  have 
been  established  througbiout  the  State,  especially  in 
the  larger  towns,  all  taught  by  black  people,  and 
supported  entirely  by  contributions  from  the  Freed- 
men themselves." 

Under  the  civil-rights  law,  in  a  recent  case  in 
Anoe  Arundel  county,  Maryland,  a  colored  man  was 
placed  on  the  witness  stand;  a  new  thing  in  that  State. 


Ij^UWIN  HALL  &  CO.,  28  South  Second  St.,  would  inform  the 
J  i'liends  ot  this  city,  and  those  who  contenniiate  visiting  it, 
that  they  keep  a  large  stock  of  guOiis  adapted  to  their  wants, 
tlaia  bilks,  ^eat  style  Silks,  ^eat  style  Poplins,  Plain  Poplins, 
Plain  Mohairs,  Neat  style  Mohairs,  Neat  style  Lawns,  with  many 
other  style  of  goods  suitable  for  a  neat  plain  taste.  Plain  style 
Shawhs,  Shetland  Shawls,  Barege  Shawls. 

42S55512. 

CLAKK  &  BIODLE,  JJiWELLEIiS,  (^Successors  to  Thos.  C. 
Garrett,)  tio.  712  (Jhestuut  St.,  invite  attention  to  their  large 
stock  of  American,  English,  and  Swiss  Watches,  which  they  offer 
at  the  lowest  gold  rates.  Also  a  fine  assortment  of  Silver  aud 
Silver-plated  Ware.  Prices  reduced  to  correspond  with  the 
heavy  decline  in  gold. 
42d65&123t. 

n'«UOS.  M.  SEEDS,  HATTER,  41  N.  ■2d   St.     Always  on  hand, 
J.     aud  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  of  Prieuds'  Hats;  aa 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  of  the  Hatting  Business. 
42>),  65,  512  00. 

1>  A.  WILOMAJN,  Dealer  in  Uouse-Jjuknishing  Ooods.  A  gene- 
X).  ral  assortmeut  ot  Tin,  Iron,  VVcuileu  and  Willow  Ware,  Ja- 
panned aud  iiritanuia  W  are,  Cutlery,  Spoons,  &c.,  No.  925  Spring 
UarUen  St..  Philadelphia.  421  lOt  pf. 

V^TOKES  <Ji  WOOD,  702  Arch  St.,  would  respectfully  call  theat- 
iO  teution  of  Prieuas  to  their  large  stuck  ol  Plain  Goods.  T/iS 
Press  Goods  and  Silk  Uejjurtment  couiaiusall  the  now  and  choice 
siyles  of  plain  and  uieuiuui  Jabrics,  in  silk  and  wool.  Uotisie 
jbaVHishiny  Vepartmeal.  l^iuen  Sheetings,  Table  Linens,  Napkins, 
Towelling,  Tickings,  iliislins,  &c.  Cloi/is  and  Vassivures  for  men 
and  boys,  in  every  variety.  W  hite  Goods,  including  Book  MuB- 
hns,  Tarltons,  &c.  Stokes  &  Wood, 

702,  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

TjELLEVCE  PEMALE  INSTITUTE.— A  UOARDlNQ-ScHOOl 
Sj  roK.  Girls.  The  spring  aud  Summmer  Term  of  this  Insti- 
tution, will  commeuce  5th  mo.  21st,  IStitl,  and  continue  in  session 
twelve  weeks.  Por  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  which,  address 
the  Principals,  Attleboro'  P.  O.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 


tf.  av  n  fr.  414. 


Israel  J.  Gkahame,     I  p..:n„ip.,B 
Janh  P.Gkahame,       ^i'lmcipaiB. 


C\HESTERIIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  POR  BOYS,  situated  on 
)     the  Crosswicks  Koad,  three  miles  Irom  Bordeutown,  N.J. 
The  Pifty-Second  Session  of  this  institution  will  commence  on 
the   21st  of   Pifth   mouth,    ISdO,   aud    continue   twenty  weeks 
Terms,  $85.    Por  further  particulais  addiess 

HiNKY  W.  RiDGWAT, 

4766 1 3367  pmnzz  pa  in.    Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Puruishing  Undertaker,  No.  lb  North 
NinthStreet. — A  general  assortaient  olready-madeCofiSiiB, 
and  every  requisite  for  iuuerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Pair  Hill"  Burial 
Grouna, — Puuerals,  aud  all  other  business  connected  with  tbe 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  wasmp. 

IVTEVV  ARTICLES. — The  Graduated  Measure  and  Punnel  coin- 
IM  bined,  Russ'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spring  Scissors  for  Sewing 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  which  does  not  require  the  bitts  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  \egetable  Slicer,  for  beets,  cucumbero, 
&c.     Por  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of  i,   i : 

Truman  &  Shaw, 
olOtf.         No.  835  (Eight  Thirtj  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 


"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

MEMOIR  OF    THE    LATE  JOHN  WATSON,  OF 

CANADA  WEST. 

(Continued  from  page  115.) 

Eighth  mo.  12th,  1847.  To-day  I  laid  be- 
fore the  Monthly  Meeting  a  prospect  of  paying 
a  visit,  with  a  desire  I  might  perform  it  in  Gos- 
pel love,  to  that  class  of  persons  who  have  been 
disowned  from  Society,  since  the  Separation, 
within  the  limits  of  our  Half  Years'  Meeting, 
and  obtained  liberty  from  the  Meeting  to  pro- 
ceed therein.  A  few  monihs  after,  I  returned 
the  minute,  with  the  information  that  the  visit 
had  been  performed  as  far  as  way  opened,  mostly 
to  my  satisfaction,  and  that  I  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  all  the  visited. 

I  have  learned  through  much  of  my  life  that 
all  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  whether  of 
prosperity  or  adversity,  are  meted  out  to  us  by 
the  Almighty  hand  that  holds  the  golden  bal- 
ance in  which  is  poised  this  or  that  the  most  calcu- 
lated to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence 
on  Him  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,  supporting  us  at  times  by  consola- 
tion, and  at  times  exercising  our  faith  by  trials  ; 
the  latter  being  now,  no  doubt,  in  wisdom  dis- 
pensed to  us  in  this  neighborhood,  as  we  have 
been  visited  by  sickness,  and  a  lovely  daughter 
has  been  taken  away  from  her  husband  and 
little  children, — one,  too,  who  was  very  much  the 
hope  and  comfort  to  our  declining  years.  And 
within  a  few  weeks  after,  my  affectionate  and 
loving  companion  was  also  removed.     She  had 


participated  with  me  in  the  ups  and  downs  of 
life  for  forty  years,  the  latter  part  attended  with 
increasing  enjoyment,  being  blessed  with  a  com- 
petency of  this  world's  goods,  our  children  all 
settled  around  us,  and  privileged  with  a  meeting 
that  has  grown  up  since  our  coming  into  the 
n(  ighborhood.  I  feel  now  more  and  more  my 
dependence  on  that  Almighty  Power  whogiveth 
and  can  take  away,  and  can  therefore  testify 
that  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  I  can 
see  the  hand  of  Providence  guiding  me  along. 
Divine  mercy  forgiving  my  many  aberrations, 
and  knowing  in  some  degree  that  redemption  that 
cometh  through  those  visitations  of  love  which 
have  been  marvelously  extended  to  me  a  poor 
creature,  and  looking  at  the  past,  and  feeling 
hope  for  the  future,  I  can  truly  acknowledge 
with  the  Psalmist,  "  surely  goodness  and  mercy 
hath  followed  me  all  my  life  long ;"  and  may  I 
so  end  that  I  may  have  the  assurance  that  I 
shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 

Having  been  favored  to  attend  all  our  meet- 
ings for  worship  and  discipline  for  some  time 
past,  with  now  and  then  a  little  strength  af- 
forded to  minister  in,  I  have  often  prajed  that 
the  Lord  would  still  lead  me  in  the  way  1  should 
go.  After  a  time  a  way  was  made  for  me  (by 
providential  occurences,)  to  take  a  second  com- 
panion for  my  future  life,  and  I  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Mary  H.  Brownlow,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

I  have  learned  that  happiness  depends  less 
upon  external  things  than  most  men  imagine : 
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may  our  happiness  consist  in  doing  the  will  of 
our  Heavenly  Father.  Being  much  united  to- 
gether in  gospel  fellowship,  we  each  are  en- 
deavoring to  fulfil  our  respective  duties. 

Seventeenth  of  4th  mo.,  1851.  My  wife  and 
I  laid  before  our  Monthly  Meeting  a  prospect 
we  had  of  attending  the  Yearly  INfeetings  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  received  their 
concurrence,  and  a  minute  of  unity  with  us  as 
ministers  in  esteeoj  with  them. 

Seventeenth  of  7th  mo.  We  returned  the 
minute  granted  us  for  the  above  mentioned 
visit,  and  informed  the  meeting  it  had  been  ac- 
complished to  our  peace  and  satisfaction.  And 
at  the  same  meeting  we  opened  a  prospect  of 
attending  Pelham  Half-Year's  Meeting,  and 
some  of  the  meetings  constituting  the  same, 
which  we  were  enabled  to  perform  to  our  satis- 
faction, and  we  hope  to  the  honor  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church. 

God  is  our  maker  and  our  preserver,  and  I 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  spirit  of  God  and  the 
spirit  of  Christ  are  one,  and  whosoever  believes 
in  Christ  and  receives  him  as  manifested  in 
thtir  own  hearts,  to  these  the  Almighty  will 
give  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God. 

Marvel  not,  said  the  blessed  Jesus,  that  ye 
must  be  born  again.  We  are  all  the  children 
of  God  by  creation,  but  none  can  truly  call  God 
Father  but  by  and  through  the  eterual  spirit; 
and  I  believe  a  manifestation  of  this  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  our  different  measures,  is  given  to 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Every 
man  hath  this  in  himself,  "If  thou  doest  well, 
shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest 
not  well  sin  lieth  at  thy  door." 

Fifth  mo.  22d,  1852.  We  may  not  expect  to 
be  exempt  from  trials  in  this  life  ;  they  are  ex- 
tended to  us  for  our  purification.  At  this  time 
we  have  met  with  a  sore  trial.  My  son,  John 
E.  W^atson,  living  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from 
us,  had  his  house,  barn  and  much  valuable 
property  consumed  by  fire  about  midnight. 
Only  a  part  of  the  family  escaped,  without  hav- 
ing time  to  put  on  their  clothes.  Two  hired 
men  and  two  lovely  daughters,  one  aged  8  and 
the  other  10  years,  perished  by  the  devouring 
element.  My  son  himself  was  considerably  in- 
jured. He  opened  a  door  where  the  fire  origi- 
nated, and  the  flames  burst  upon  him,  burning 
him  severely,  and  in  his  attempts  to  save  his 
children  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  own  life. 
Afflictions  are  not  joyous  but  grievous,  but 
afterward  they  yield  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  to  those  who  are  profitably  exer- 
cised thereby. 

V/e  u-iourued,  we  wept,  but  not  without  hope 
that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
(even  to  us,  though  we  feel  unworthy  of  it)  to 
all  those  who  truly  love  God.  "  For  God  doth 
not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men." 


It  drawing  near  the  time  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, in  our  tried  situation  we  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  attending  it,  though  1  have  rarely  missed  ; 
but,  as  the  time  drew  near,  my  companion  and 
I  felt  our  inclination  so  strengthened  that  we 
proceeded,  and  were  met  by  our  many  friends 
with  such  sympathy  and  fellow  feeling  that  the 
remembrance  brings  tears  from  my  eyes  while 
I  record  it.  We  had  a  very  favored  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  we  could  set  our  seals  to  this 
truth,  that  "  God  is  the  God  of  all  comfort, 
who  comforteth  us  in  our  varied  tribulations." 
I  may  say  of  this  meeting,  we  met  in  love,  we 
parted  in  love,  many  of  us  greeting  one  another 
with  th?  kiss  of  charity  and  affection. 

After  a  considerable  exercise  of  mind,  I  laid 
before  our  Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  15th  of  1st 
mo.,  1853,  a  prospect  that  had  for  some  time 
dwelt  with  me  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the 
meetings  comprising  Farmington  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  as  many  of  the  families  thereof 
as  way  might  open  for.  In  which  concern  I 
was  joined  by  my  wife.  Much  sympathy  and 
unity  were  expressed,  and  we  were  allowed  to 
proceed  as  truth  may  direct. 

In  our  prospect  in  this  concern  we  were 
mercifully  preserved.  It  was  a  lime  to  try  our 
own  souls,  and  those  we  were  with.  We  visited 
all  the  meetings,  and  nearly  all  the  families 
composing  this  large  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  a 
hope  was  felt  at  seasons  that  the  trial  of  our 
faith  would  work  experience,  and  experience 
hope.  The  love  of  God  was  abundantly  evinced 
to  ourselves  and  to  those  we  visited,  affording 
an  evidence  that  our  little  labor  of  love  would 
not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

Being  favored  with  usual  health,  we  attended 
all  our  religious  meetings  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1855.  Nothing  occurred  worthy  of 
particular  remark,  save  that  we  felt,  in  much 
humility,  a  little  deepening  in  the  root  of  life. 
The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His.  May 
our  souls  ever  trust  in  Him  to  redeem  from  all 
iniquity, 

Seventeenth  of  5th  mo.,  1855.  Myself  and 
wife,  with  Joel  and  Sarah  Hughes  as  compan- 
ions, obtained  the  concurrence  of  our  Monthly 
Meeting  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  of 
Fishing  Creek  Half-Year's  Meeting,  which  visit 
we  were  favored  to  accomplish  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction,  and  we  hope  to  the  edification  of 
the  visited. 

Those  who  are  directed  by  infinite  wis- 
dom, will  realize  that  peace  which  is  past  the 
understanding  of  men.  May  that  peace  be 
mine,  and  may  it  be  thine,  I  would  say  to  every 
son  and  daughter  throughout  the  world;  for 
those  who  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  sons  of  God. 

The  Lord  gives  health,  the  Lord  gives 
strength,  both  temporally  and  spiritually,  for 
truly  it  may  be  said,  "  that  in  Him  we  live,  and 
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move,  and  have  our  being."  Oh,  that  men 
would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and 
for  His  wonderful  works ;  for  His  mercy  is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Oh,  that  we 
may  ever  trust  in  Him  who  is  the  living  God, 
the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that 
believe.  "  Lord,  T  believe,  help  thou  mine  un- 
belief." The  Lord  is  Omnipotent  in  all  His 
works  of  Providence.  I  see  how  I  have  erred, 
and  how  God,  by  his  infinite  goodness,  loving 
kindness  and  preserving  power,  hath  saved  me. 
Surely,  I  may  say  all  glory  be  to  God.  If  an 
apostle  said,  "by  grace  I  am  what  I  am,"  how 
mucb  cause  have  I  to  say  by  "  grac3  1  am  what 
1  am."  God  is  unchangable;  His  mercy  and 
goodness  continue  foreverj  therefore,  poor  worm 
Jacob  is  not  yet  consumed. 

First  mo.  IHth,  1856.  Oh,  Thou  all-wis-e 
and  almighty  one,  bring  to  pass  whatsoever  will 
be  for  my  good,  both  temporally  and  spiritually, 
that  so  I  may  be  enabled  to  say  the  Lord  reign- 
eth.  Cause,  0  gracious  God,  every  thing 
Thou  hast  made  to  be  subservient  to  Thy  in- 
finite wisdom  and  most  holy  perfection,  that  all 
may  praise  Thee,  and  say  with  myself  at  this 
time,  "  Thou  art  my  God,  I  will  praise  Thee  ; 
Thou  art  my  God,  I  will  exalt  Thee." 

Truth  leads  into  a  oneness  of  principle,  and 
very  much  of  practice  when  taken  generally ; 
yet,  in  regard  to  the  sacrifices  we  ofi^er  and  the 
services  we  are  called  to  perform,  how  varied 
are  the  allotments  of  each  member  of  the  church 
militant.  There  is  force  in  the  injunction, 
"  Whatsoever  the  Master  bids  you,  that  do." 

I  have  endeavored,  to  keep  my  place,  my  habi- 
tation in  the  truth,  and  have  been  favored  to  at- 
tend all  our  religious  meetings,  and  a  little  ser- 
vice has  been  given  me. 

There  is  a  deficiency  in  the  above  account, 
owing  to  my  having  been  attacked  with  some- 
thing like  paralysis,  which  for  sometime  be- 
numbed my  feelings  and  impaired  my  memory, 
but  1  have  now  some  ability  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing incidents  of  my  later  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Its  immortal  aspect  5  which  is  the  highest 
achievement  we  could  propose  to  ourselves,  or 
that  grace  from  above  could  propose  to  us,  if 
we  had  a  free  choice  of  all  possible  conditions 
of  human  life." 


"  It  matters  infinitely  less  what  we  do,  than 
what  we  are.  When  we  see  old  age  restless  in 
its  infirmity  ;  activity  disappointed  of  its  scope 
or  instruments;  and  the  most  useful  agents  of 
society,  the  most  indispensible  members  of 
families,  paralysed  by  disease — we  must  re- 
member that  the  work  of  life  is  our's  still — the 
formation  of  a  heavenly  soul  within  us.  If  we 
cannot  pursue  a  trade  or  a  science,  or  keep 
house,  or  help  the  State,  or  write  books,  or 
earn  our  own  bread  or  that  of  others — we  can 
do  the  work  to  which  all  this  is  only  subsidiary, 
— we  can  cherish  a  sacred  and  holy  temper; 
we  can  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  mind  over 
body;  we  can,  here,  as  well  as  in  heaven's 
courts  hereafter,  reveal  the  angel  growing  into 


LETTERS   OP   LYDIA   P.    MOTT. 

A  few  letters  written  some  years  since  by  our 
friend  Lydia  P.  Mott,  of  Skaneateles,  have  been 
sent  us  by  the  friend  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. They  have  so  revived  in  our  remem- 
brance her  devoted,  humble,  cheerful  spirit, 
that  we  do  not  c(,oubt  they  will  be  acceptable  to 
those  who  knew  and  loved  her. 

If  material  could  be  found  for  a  memoir 
of  one  so  devoted,  and  whose  long  life  was 
chequered  by  many  trials,  through  which 
cheerful  faith  and  patience  were  maintained  to 
the  end,  it  would  be  both  instructive  and  inte- 
resting. 

Sdmmit,Waueeshaw  Co., Wise,  12th  mo.  15,  1851. 

Dear  H., — I  am  under  the  impression  that  I 
have  replied  to  thy  interesting  letter,  but  as  it 
is  so  long  since  I  heard  from  Cincinnati,  I  feel 
very  desirous  of  some  tidings  from  my  friends 
there ;  my  attachments  there  sufi"ering  no  dimi- 
nution by  the  distance  that  sunders  us.  The 
blustering  winds  and  driving  snows  have  no 
power  to  scatter  and  lessen  the  warm  influences 
of  substantial  friendship  founded  in  congeniality 
of  religious  views,  the  firmest  bond  that  can 
unite  sincere  hearts, — than  gold  more  precious. 
California  has  her  glittering  pretensions,  but 
vicious  associations,  whose  base  is  paltry  gold  ; 
disease  and  misfortune  alike  dissipate  or  alienate. 
Such  has  been  the  case  in  instances  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  the  disappointed 
individuals  have  returned  friendless  and  penni- 
less, to  lament  over  what  they  call  a  deceitful 
world ! 

To  me  the  world  appears  better  and  better 
with  advancing  age,  and  I  have  daily  cause  to 
admire  the  numerous  sources  of  comfort,  under 
a  sense  of  gratitude  for  its  numberless  blessing*, 
which  are  new  every  morning,  causing  me  men- 
tally to  exclaim  with  David  of  old,  "  Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life."  Among  which  blessings  I 
number  the  sweet  solace  of  true  friendship. 
Young  says, 
"From  friendship,  fair,  that  flower  of  heavenly  seed, 

The  wise  extract  earth's  most  Hjb'ean  bliss, 

Superior  wisdom,  crowu'd  with  smiling  joy." 

The  greatest  want  I  hjive  experienced  sii^ce 
quitting  the  loved  society  of  dear  Burlington, 
has  been  a  friend  of  congenial  views, — the  cor- 
dial warmth  and  elevating  spirit  of  a  friend ! 

My  dear  aff^ectionate  nephew  and  wife  are 
staunch  Presbyterians,  and  their  visitors  are  of 
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their  church  generally;  of  course  there  is  no 
congeniality  on  religious  topics;  on  the  con- 
trary, on  my  part,  silence.  Thus  we  avoid  op- 
position. The  superiority  of  Quaker  doctrines 
and  Quaker  habits  and  manners  never  were 
higher  in  my  estimation  than  they  have  been 
these  two  years  past,  raising  an  aspiration  of 
deepest  gratitude  that  I  was  early  brought  ac- 
quainted with  Friends,  and  subsequently  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  Society  amid  spiritual 
nursing  fathers  and  mothers. 

Such,  emphatically,  were  my  devoted  father- 
in-law,  James  Mott,  and  Rebecca  Grellet,  then 
Collins, — two  pure  and  heavenly  minds,  with 
the  most  winning  simplicity  afid  gentleness  of 
manner, — besides  a  host  of  public  members  of 
Society  whose  lives  and  doctrines  won  my  ar- 
dent admiration.  Among  these  were  the  Seer, 
Daniel  Haviland,  of  prophetic  gift,  J.  and  J. 
Simpson,  Peter  Yarnall,  John  Cox,  the  Hoags, 
the  Hallocks,  Ceo.  Dillwyn,  Jesse,  the  potter's 
boy,  of  fascinating  eloquence,  the  thundering 
Hugh  Judge,  D.  Offley,  Arthur  Howell,  Saml. 
Emlen,  (another  Seer,)  Job  Scott,  and,  not  be- 
hind any  of  them,  the  powerful  Elias  Hicks, 
beside  such  women  as  Rebecca  Jones,  Hannah 
Fisher,  Esther  Griffin  and  her  two  sisters,  Na- 
omi Halstead  and  Hannah  Field,  E.  Coggeshall 
and  hosts  of  both  sexes  whom  I  might  enume- 
rate, who  adorned  their  profession  and  glorified 
God  by  a  consistent  walk,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  vanous  gifts.  The  recollection  of  all 
these  worthies,  and  the  remembrance  that  most 
of  them  honored  my  Robert  and  self  by  making 
our  house  their  home,  during  Yearly  Meeting 
week,  bring  a  fresh  sense  of  my  shortcomings 
after  so  many  bright  examples  of  Christian 
virtue,  self-denial  and  wisdom.  Ah  I  my  dear 
friend,  were  we  the  people  we  ought  to  be,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  would  yield  to  our  in- 
fluence, when  viewing  its  peaceful  and  har- 
monious effects.  Oh !  that  our  young  people, 
taught  by  their  wanderings  and  deviation  from 
our  excellent  discipline,  (the  purest  code  of 
laws  on  earth,)  would  return  and  build  up  our 
waste  places,  and  once  more  cause  the  voice  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  to  crown  our  assem- 
blies ! 

Skaneateles,  4th  mo.  4,  1854. 

Oceans  may  roll  between,  and  mountains  in- 
tervene between  real  friends,  dear  H.,  without 
changing  the  precious  tie;  and  so,  long  silence 
may  occur,  as  it  has  done  between  us  the  past 
season,  and  yet  I  trust  the  links  in  our  chain 
are  unbroken,  naj  unimpaired. 

The  winter  here  has  not  been  severe,  but  it 
has  been  broken,  and  abounded  with  dark, 
heavy  weather,  which  has  kept  me  a  prisoner 
to  the  house  most  of  the  time,  the  roads  being 
neither  fit  for  carriage  or  sleigh;  indeed  the 
only  snow  we  had  to  make  a  sleigh  run  was  for 
a  few  days  last  month.    I  had  planned  to  make 


a  visit  to  a  cousin  in  Scipio,  when,  lo !  our 
horse  was  taken  lame,  and  all  others  were  had 
in  requisition.  Confinement,  however,  has  not 
impaired  my  health,  which  is  more  uniform 
than  it  was  two  years  back.  We  have  a  piazza 
on  two  sides  of  the  house,  and  I  have  made  it 
a  practice  to  walk  on  it  daily  when  it  has  not 
actually  stormed ;  and  this  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  strict  attention  to  my  diet,  have  con- 
tributed, together  with  the  kind  care  of  my 
son,  to  preserve  my  health,  which  I  can  grate- 
fully acknowledge  is  better  than  most  persons 
at  79,  which  I  can  scarcely  believe  is  my  age, 
after  all  the  bitter  trials  and  severe  losses  I 
have  experienced.  Through  all  these  I  can 
humbly  say,  "  Goodness  and  mercy  have  fol- 
lowed me,"  as  they  did  the  tried  King  of  Is- 
rael, and  I  have  never  been  forsaken. 

How  wonderful  are  the  dealings  of  the  All- 
wise  with  us  through  the  chequered  scene  of 
human  life  !  How  often  cast  down,  yet  sus- 
tained ! 

I  believe  I  told  thee  in  one  of  my  former 
letters  that  I  had  comfortable  rooms,  with  my 
own  furniture  for  our  own  use,  and  a  spare 
chamber,  and  a  first  rate  farmer's  table  to  wel- 
come thee  to,  if  thou  wilt  come  and  visit  us, — 
with  a  few  valuable  friends  to  introduce  thee  to. 

Ah  !  dear  H.,  the  lack  of  such  society  as  I 
have  been  accustomed  to,  and  a  good  meeting, 
easy  of  access, — these  are  the  things  that  I  con- 
tinually miss  and  deplore  the  want  of.  Fre- 
quently I  pass  not  only  days  alone,  but  several 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  not  a  familiar  face  enters 
mj  apartments;  no  well-known  voice  of  by-gone 
days  greets  my  ear,  no  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand  animates  my  frame,  no  society  concerns 
kindle  dormant  S3  mpathies,  no  earnest  inquiries 
after  old  friends,  no  information  of  those  left 
far  away  spoken  of, — those  who  have  been  as 
bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh — these, 
these  I  miss,  for  it  is  these  that  are  the  spice 
of  life,  and  give  a  social  charm  which  not  mere 
victuals  and  drink,  furniture  and  clothing,  can 
impart.  I  crave  society  and  relish  it,  and  often 
recall  those  beautilul  lines, 

"Society,  friendship  and   love,   divinely  bestowed 
upon  man, 
0  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove,  how  soon  would  I 
taste  you  again." 

Dear  friend,  keep  near  thy  children,  culti- 
vate society,  keep  active  and  useful  as  long  as 
possible;  a  hermit's  life  is  not  enjoyment, — is 
not  the  life  of  a  Christian.  Intercourse  with 
mankind,  acts  of  kindness,  prompted  by  seeing 
what  is  promotive  of  another's  happiness  or 
comfort,  or  even  mere  support,  this  is  what  en- 
nobles our  being  and  gives  a  zest  to  life.  But 
I  need  not  say  all  this  to  thee,  nor  need  I  ad- 
monish thee  to  seek  out  the  hidden  poor,  for  I 
am  aware  thou  hast  long  practiced  this,  and  had 
its   sweet '  reward.    I   have  lately  been  more 
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pleased  with  anecdotes  of  the  bountiful  chari- 
ties of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  than  with  his  fine 
remarks,  for  words  are  easily  uttered ;  but  to 
give  to  the  extent  of  our  means  to  those  who 
need  our  aid  and  sympathy,  goes  deeper,  and 
must  spring  from   the  heart,  unless  it  springs 
from  the  unworthy  motive  of  human  applause. 
When  we  let  not  the  left  hand  know  what  the 
right   hand   doeth,  then  we   are   certain   from 
whence  the  approval  comes  and  its  value.  There 
is,  however,  a  charity  too   much   neglected, — 
that  of  reading  to  the  sick  and  ignorant  poor, 
as  well  as  calling  in  to  see  how  some  dear,  tried 
women    get    along  with    their   little    families, 
cheering  them   by  manifesting  an  interest  in 
their  small  concerns.     The  tenderness  of  thy 
nature,  my  dear  friend,  fits  thee,  I  apprehend, 
for  this  blessed  though  humble  office  in  no  or- 
dinary degree ;    and    now    that    thou    art    un- 
shackled from  domestic  cares,  thou  canst  more 
readily  attend  to  it.     0  how  I  should  enjoy  it 
could  we  go  hand  in  hand  together  to  some 
such  places,  and  enter  into  the  secret  chambers 
of  sorrow,  with  the  hope  of  alleviating  them. 
In  the  country,  where  we  are  miles  off,  and  re- 
quire horses  and  carriages  and  drivers  to  accom- 
plish  such   a  purpose,  it  is  very  difficult.     I 
have  endeavored  during  the  confinement  of  this 
winter  to  employ  myself  in  making  a  wardrobe 
of  small  garments,  chiefly  intended  for  a  poor 
woman,!  which,   trifling    as    the  value    is,    has 
afforded   me  satisfaction    while   prevented  en- 
tirely from   acts  of  greater  assistance.     It  is 
comfortable   to   recall  to  mind  the  beneficent 
approval    of   the  widow's    mite    by  the   great 
Teacher. 

All  things  wear  a  wintry  aspect  yet ;  no 
green  foliage  to  bless  our  sight,  nor  much  ap- 
pearance of  the  return  of  spring,  except  the 
pensive  note  of  the  robins,  the  thump  of  the 
woodpecker  on  the  old  trees,  and  a  few  spar- 
rows and  other  small  birds  flitting  about. 

My    sight,    though    considerably    impaired, 
still  holds  out,  so  that  I  continue  to  do  my  own 
and  A.'s  sewing.     I  am  now  engaged  finishing 
some  shirts  for  him,  which  I  consider  a  great 
favor  at  my  age,  which,  on  reference  to   the 
record   lately,    I   find   to   be    79    last    month. 
Scarcely  can  I  believe  it.     Young  says, 
"  Since  oft  man  must  compute  that  age  he  cannot  feel, 
He  scarce  believes  he's  older  for  his  years ; 
And  all  mankind  mistake  their  time  of  day, 
Even  agre  itself." 


And  yet  how  plainly  we  can  reach  the  pages 
of  our  lives  at  times,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
In  looking  over  mine,  how  much  I  see  of  mis- 
spent time  from  inattention  of  that  secret  moni- 
tor whieh  would  have  kept  all  right,  till  fit  for 
heaven.  Would  that  this  doctrine  were  more 
believed  and  enforced  on  the  youthful  mind 
The  language  now  is,  "  Repent,  for  the  king 


repent  of  all  my  life  that  has  not  been  spent  ia 
obedience  to  the  inspeaking  voice  of  divine 
grace.  To  keep  to  this  is  Christian  perfection, 
to  which  we  are  all  called;  but  0  how  far  short 
of  this  I  fall !  This  doctrine  of  Christ's  is  not 
enough  preached.  It  is  not  even  tolerated 
now-a-days  by  high  professors — not  held  up  as 
practical.  0  my  beloved  friend,  living  among 
other  denominations  increases  my  love  for 
genuine  Quakers  and  the  pure  doctrines  they 
hold.  Did  they  but  live  up  to  them,  what 
lights  they  would  be  in  the  world  ! 

The  Castle,  1st  mo.  30,  1856. 
So  I  have  fancied  to  call  our  little  cottage  on 
the    hill    at  Skaneatles,    where    I    should  be 
much   pleased   to  receive  my  dear,   very  dear 
friend,  in  my  humble  style,  but  with  unchanged 
affection ;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  could  make  her 
humble  heart    happy — for   happiness  we  have 
both  learned  to  know,  does  not  consist  in  dis- 
play   or  empty  formality,  but  in  the  genuine 
expression  of  mutual  love.     This  I  trust  has 
and  will  endure,  though  miles   and  mountains 
intervene  between  us.     So  also  it  feels  to  me  it 
subsists  between  us  and  dear  A.  S.  T.,  even  as 
a  threefold    cord,    which    may  not    be   easily 
broken.     Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  her 
dated  at  Keokuck.    She  mentioned  thee  in  con- 
nexion with  the  precious  little  meeting  at  Cin- 
cinnati, stripped  and  peeled  as  it  is;  and  she  is 
feeling  the  loss  of  a  meeting  to  attend  where  her 
sons  live.     Perhaps  it  may  prove  to  them  as  it 
did  to  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who,  after  her 
removal  to  the  West,  was  brought  to   feel  the 
loss  of  those  privileges  which  she  had  even  dis- 
pised  when  in  her  power,  and  to  write  to  her 
mother,  on  a  page  blotted  with  many  tears,  ex- 
pressing that  her  estimate  of  religious  oppor- 
tunities was  so  changed  that  she  felt  as  if  she 
would  be  willing  to  go  on  her  hands  and  knees, 
if  she   might  again  attend  meetings.     '*  How 
blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight  I" 
And  well  for  those  who  learn  to  prize  them. while 
offered  to  their  acceptance  ;  well  indeed  would 
it  have  been  for  thy  unworthy  friend  had  she 
not  slighted  them  to  her  irreparable  loss,  for 
"  our  not  doing  is  set   down  among  our  darkest 
deeds,"  and  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  time 
lost  can   never  be  recalled.  May  we,  then,  who 
are  monuments  of  long-suffering  mercy,  hence- 
forth let  the  time  past  suffice,  and  double  our 
diligence  in  the  Lord's  work,  both  to  the  stir- 
ring up  of  the  pure  mind  and  arousing  the  un- 
thoughtful   of  the  divine   blessings.     Truly    I 
can  say  his  mercies  are  new  every  morning,  and 
call  for  daily  gratitude  and  thanksgiving ;  for  my 
health  and  that  of  my  dear  son   have  been  re- 
newed to  my  surprise,  for  I  am  able  to  perform 
my  little  house-work  without  fatigue.     To  be 
sure  our  domicile  is  small  and  our  cooking  sim- 
ple ;   and  I  have  long  believed  the  true  secret 


dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand;"  and  I  hope  I  do  |  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  was  to  endeavor  to 
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lessen  our  daily  wants,  rather  than  to  aim  at  en- 
larging them,  for  the  contented  mind  haa  the 
continual  feast. 

My  A.'s  main  business  has  been  the  past  sea- 
son to  prepare  a  snug  home  for  my  winter  of 
life,  where  I  could  feel  as  if  1  were  under  ray 
own  vine  and  fig  tree,  with  none  to  disquiet  or 
mar  my  tranquillity,  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
getting  it  very  comfortable.  Suppose  thou  comes 
to  our  next  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting,  and  visits 
me  afterwards,  and  some  of  our  little,  little 
meetings,  in  which  the  face  of  a  concerned  friend 
is  as  iron  sharpening  iron,  and  quickens  those 
feelings  which  are  so  apt  to  die  in  breasts  left 
to  the  mere  silence  of  our  meeting  devoid  of  a 
minister. 

Friends  are  generally  well,  and,  I  indulge  the 
hope,  are  waking  up.  Our  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  well  attended  by  our  members  40  and  50 
miles  off,  though  at  the  most  inclement  state  of 
the  weather  in  last  month. 

Third  mo.  llth,  1857. 

Thy  letter,  dear  H.,  was  like  a  social  call  on 
a  gloomy  day,  cheering  my  loneliness  by  bring- 
ing afresh  to  my  rememberance  so  many  who 
seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  gloom  of  this  hard  winter 
past.  Thou  and  I  have  known  the  luxury  of 
friends ;  they  are  as  pearls  cast  in  our  pathway 
of  life,  and  retain  their  value  even  to  old  age. 
This  is  the  case  with  those  I  have  so  long  valued; 
they  are  as  precious  as  rare.  Letters  that  give 
particulars  respecting  others,  seem  multiplied 
and  warm  the  heart  by  many  reminiscences,  and 
with  none  more  so  than  with  dear  A.  and  her 
J.,  with  whom  I  sympathized  and  felt  glad  that 
they  are  located  so  near  thee.  Do  revive  me  to 
them,  as  a  voice  near  to  the  spirit  land,  for,  dear 
H.,  I  have  grown  very  old  this  trying  winter, 
and  have  many  admonitions  to  keep  on  the  look 
out,  having  lost  much  flesh,  and  very  generally 
the  clear  use  of  my  sight,  though  on  bright 
days  like  the  present  I  can  see  to  write  a  little. 
The  mention  of  Cincinnatti  meeting  recalls 
many  calm  hours  wherein  our  spirits  mingled 
with  dear  departed  ones  ! 

Precious  A.  S.  T.  must  feel  stripped  in- 
deed ! !  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  thy  I.  has 
so  pretty  and  comfortable  a  home  for  thee  to 
share  with  him  and  L. ;  but  now  I  want  him  to 
turn  his  mind  and  means  towards  associating 
with  other  benevolent  individuals  in  establish- 
ing an  asylum  for  aged  indigent  widows  and  in- 
firm aged  old  maidens, — classes  that  suffer  pecu- 
liarly, because  no  family  likes  to  provide  for 
them  in  their  dwellings.  The  great  pattern, 
who  said,  '<  Foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  have  nests,  while  he  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head,"  also  said  that  whosoever  provided 
for  the  least  of  one  of  the  destitute  poor,  did  it 
unto  him,— an  expression  that  I  have  felt  the 
force  of  latterly  in  a  manner  I  never  did  before. 


A  very  small  movement  in  such  a  cause  ia 
often  blessed  beyond  all  expectation  !  Spare 
furniture,  old-fashioned  things,  with  culinary 
articles,  and  indeed  all  needfuls,  would  gradually 
fiow  in,  and  a  small  building  soon  be  furnished. 
The  sympathies  of  good  people  in  the  country 
will  provide  fuel  and  articles  of  food,  till  a  fund 
is  raised  for  the  permanent  support  of  the  in- 
stitution. Very  small  beginnings  of  this  be- 
nevolent character  have,  by  the  divine  blessing, 
caused  hundreds  of  the  wretched  and  homeless 
to  give  thanks  for  a  quiet  home  in  old  age  and 
want,  where   none  can  cast  them  oat  destitute. 

0  how  wealth  is  squandered  in  costly  balls  and 
parties,  that  if  rightly  applied,  would  cause  the 
widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy  ! 

All  classes  in  our  highly-favored  land  in- 
crease in  luxurious  habits  which  violate  the 
injunctions  of  the  blessed  Jesus  to  his  followers. 

1  repent  of  all  my  life  that  has  not  been  spent 
in  conformity  to  his  holy  principles  and  pure 
example,  0  my  shortcomings,  how  they  rise 
up  in  review  before  me !  Oh,  beloved,  be  faith- 
ful unto  death,  that  the  crown  of  life  may  be 
thine.  Work  whilst  it  is  called  today,  and 
stimulate  others  to  show  their  faith  by  their 
works  also.  0  how  short  does  my  long  life 
appear  to  me  now.  Whilst  it  continues,  I  hope 
to  live  in  the  rememberance  of  my  old  friends, 
and  to  hear  frequently  from  thee,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  love  which  first  united  us. 

Lydia  p.  Mott. 

diversity  op  opinion. 
Variety  marks  the  works  of  God.  It  is  im- 
pressed throughout  the  circumference  of  the 
natural,  the  animal,  and  the  intellectual  world. 
Above  us  we  behold  the  dazzling  brightness  of 
the  sun  ;  the  pale  splendor  of  the  moon  ;  the 
mild  twinkling  of  the  stars,  and  the  variegated 
colors  which  adorn  the  firmament  of  heaven. 
Around  us  the~§urface  of  the  earth  is  diversi- 
fied into  a  thousand  beautiful  forms,  and  in  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  fossil  kingdoms, 
no  two  individual  productions  are  perfectly 
alike.  Within  us,  upon  the  slightest  examina- 
tion, we  discern  our  minds  stamped  with  an 
original  peculiarity.  From  senseless  idiotism 
up  to  the  sagacity  of  Newton,  how  numerous 
are  the  gradations  of  intellect !  Minds  are  of 
various  sizes.  Their  capacities,  habits  and 
views  are  never  in  strict  conformity  with  each 
other.  In  some  degree,  therefore,  diversity  of 
opinion  flows  from  the  structure  of  our  under- 
standing. To  fall  out  with  this  branch  of  the 
dispens-ations  of  God,  is  to  arraign  His  wisdom. 
Doubtless  he  might  have  shed  upon  us  such 
a  degree  of  light,  that  we  should  have  seen  as 
with  one  eye,  and  have  been  altogether  of  one 
mind.  But  the  Supreme  Being  has  otherwise 
ordered  it,  and  with  becoming  resignation  let 
us  acquiesce  in   the  propriety  of  the  appoint- 
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ment.     Lord   Mansfield,  that  ornament  of  the 

law,  declares  that  "  There  is  certainly  nothing 

more  unreasonable,  more   inconsistent  with  the 

rights  of  human  nature,  more   contrary  to  the 

spirit   and  precepts   of  the  Christian  religion, 

more  iniquitous  and   unjust,  or   more  impolitic 

than    persecution." — History  of  All   Christian 

Sects. 

■  <«>  ■ 

Biogra'pMcal  Notice  of  WlLLlAM  GiBBONS, 
M.  D.,  late  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Written 
hy  one  of  his  Sons. 

(Continued  from  page  119.) 

Whilst  pursuing  his  medical  studies  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  became  deeply 
impressed  with  the  enlarged  and  liberal  views, 
and  the  practical  benevolence  of  Dr.  Rush, 
then  one  of  the  professors  of  that  institution. 
This  eminent  man,  in  his  lectures  to  the  students, 
was  concerned,  when  opportunity  presented,  to 
instil  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  sound  moral 
sentiments,  as  well  as  to  impart  medical  in- 
struction. Among  the  subjects  to  which  he 
frequently  directed  the  attention  of  the  students, 
was  intemperance.  In  the  moderate  and 
habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  drink,  and  its 
frequent  administration  as  a  medicine,  he  traced 
the  source  of  this  alarming  and  destructive 
vice. 

The  lessons  of  Dr.  Rush  were  not  lost  on  his 
pupils.  The  seed  sown  by  him  took  root  in 
the  hearts  of  many  of  his  hearers,  and  in  pro- 
gress of  time  yielded  an  abundance  of  fruit.  His 
lectures  and  publications  on  this  subject  were 
among  the  early  causes  which  led  to  the  great 
revolution  that  has  taken  place  of  latter  years, 
in  the  habits  of  the  community,  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drink. 

The  subject  of  this  narrative,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  medical  practice,  kept 
in  view  the  admonitions  of  his  excellent  pre- 
ceptor. It  was  his  invariable  rule  never  to  pre- 
scribe intoxicating  drinks  as  a  medicine,  when 
other  remedies  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 
He  used  frequently  to  refer,  with  much  emotion, 
to  instances  which  he  knew,  of  individuals  be- 
coming drunkards  through  the  agency  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  prescribed  by  physicians  during 
the  sickness  or  convalescence  of  their  patients. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  danger  of  tampering 
with  the  intoxicating  cup,  and  keenly  sensible 
of  the  many  sufferings  visited  on  the  human 
family  through  the  vice  of  intemperance,  it  may 
well  be  inferred  that  he  hailed  wiih  satisfaction 
the  efforts  instituted  about  twenty  years  ago, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  drinking 
usages  of  the  community,  and  guarding  the 
youth  against  the-  formation  of  a  pernicious 
habit.  He  united  with  the  first  association 
organized  with  this  design,  io  the  State  of 
Delaware,  and  served  for  a  time  as  its  presiding 
officer.     Before  this  society  he  read  a  lecture 


on  the  effect  of  ardent  spirits  on  the  human 
constitution,  parts  of  which  he  committed  to 
the  press.  And  though  he  afterwards  ceased  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  society,  yet  his  interest 
in  the  cause  remained  unabated.  In  regard  to 
such  associations  in  general,  it  was  his  desire 
that  Friends  should  be  left  free  to  co-operate  with 
them  or  not,  as  they  felt  at  liberty;  and  that 
they  should  embrace  every  right^ opening  to 
advance  our  testimonies,  and  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  human  family,  either  within 
the  Society,  or  beyond  its  limits. 

To  cultivate  the  mind,  and  develop  the  fac- 
ulties which  distinguish  man  from  the  brute, 
he  regarded  as  an  imperative  duty.  By  a  dili- 
gent application  of  his  leisure  moments,  he  had 
gathered  up  an  extensive  fund  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, which  he  was  fond  of  imparting  to  others, 
especially  to  young  people.  The  study  of  na- 
ture furnished  him  a  source  of  much  enjo3?ment, 
and  he  loved  to  trace,  in  the  outward  world, 
the  evidence  of  wisdom  and  design  on  the  part 
of  a  beneficent  Creator.  He  was  one  of  the 
prominent  founders  of  the  Delaware  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,— an  institution  which  was 
instrumental  in  diffusing  a  relish  for  intellectual 
culture,  and  diverting  the  minds  of  young  per- 
sons from  trivial  and  injurious  pursuits,  and 
inviting  them  to  more  substantial  and  ennobling 
occupations.  In  this  association,  he  held,  from 
the  date  of  its  formation,  the  office  of  President, 
frequently  contributing,  by  essays  and  lectures, 
to  the  interest  of  its  meetings.  Some  of  these 
essays  have  been  preserved.  Among  them  are 
several  on  Meteorology,  one  especially  of  much 
value,  consisting  in  part  of  tables  of  tempera- 
ture, extending  back  for  many  years,  from 
which  deductions  are  made,  to  show  what 
changes,  if  any,  are  taking  place  in  the  climate 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  probable  that  this 
essay,  with  some  others,  will  be  published. 

Novel-reading  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  evils  of  the  day.  This  opinion  was  not 
the  result  of  prejudice  or  partial  examination, 
but  it  arose  from  thorough  philosophical  en- 
quiry, confirmed  by  long  continued  observation. 
He  believed  that  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequences,  on  the  impressible  character  of 
youth,  of  this  kind  of  reading,  with  which  our 
country  is  so  profusely  flooded,  are  to  distract 
the  attention,  to  weaken  the  powers  of  reflection, 
to  corrupt  the  taste,  to  pervert  the  judgment, 
to  stimulate  the  imagination  to  an  unhealthy 
growth— in  short,  to  "enervate  all  the  intellec- 
tual, and  to  deprave  all  the  moral  faculties. 
The  study  of  nature,  and  the  investigation  of 
the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  material  universe, 
he  looked  on  as  a  fit  substitute  for  the  dissipa- 
tion of  novel  reading;  and  he  believed  thatif 
children  were  properly  trained  in  the  exercise 
of  their  perceptive  and  reflecting  faculties,  they 
would  discover,  as   they  grow  up,  and  in  after 
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life,  an  exliaustless  mine  of  instruction  and  en- 
joyment, in  the  pages  of  that  diversified  and 
magnificent  volume  which  Providence  has 
spread  before  our  eyes. 

In  social  intercourfe  he  was  entertaining 
and  instructive.  His  conversation,  though 
habitually  cheerful  and  even  sprightly,  was 
never  light  and  trivial.  He  never  related  an 
anecdote  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a 
truth,  or  pointing  a  moral.  His  anecdotes 
"were  mostly  biographical  incidents,  appertaining 
to  the  character  of  distinguished  men. 

In  every  movement  calculated  to  affect  the 
general   welfare    of   the    community,  William 
Gibbons    always   manifested   a  lively  concern. 
He  was  much  interested  in  promoting  the  till- 
age of  the  soil,  and  improving  the  arts  of  hus- 
bandry.    At  a  time  when   little   attention  was 
directed  to  the   cultivation   of  fruit,  he  estab- 
lished a  nursery  of  fruit  trees  at  Wilmington, 
from  which  the  surrounding  country  was  first 
supplied  with   improved   and   choice   varieties. 
He  had  an  orchard  of  carefully  selected  fruits, 
the    products    of    which    it   gratified    him   to 
share  with  his  neighbors,  and    also  with  the 
birds,  which  he  sedulously  protected   from    the 
murderous  aim  of  the  sportsman.     He  was  so 
much  attached  to  the  feathered  songsters  which 
nestled  in  the  shady  orchard,  that,  to  avoid  an- 
noying them  or  driving  them  from  their  home, 
he  would  not  allow  a  gun  to  be  fired  on  the 
premises. 

For  many  years,  his  pen  was  freely  employed 
in  defending  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  elu- 
cidating their  testimonies  and  doctrines.  This 
brought  him  in  frequent  conflict  with  the  opin- 
ions and  prejudices  of  religious  professors  of 
other  denominations.  For  "  modes  of  faith  " 
he  cared  but  little.  He  never  judged  men  by 
their  creeds.  However  widely  they  might  differ 
from  him,  the  difference  gave  him  no  anxiety, 
provided  they  were  honest  and  conscientious, 
and  evinced  by  an  upright  life  the  fruits  of 
practical  religion.  The  same  toleration  that  he 
extended  to  others,  he  claimed  for  himself  and 
the  Society  to  which  he  was  attached.  It  was 
chiefly  when  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the 
Society  were  assailed  and  misrepresented,  that 
he  came  forward  to  advocate  and  defend  them 
before  the  world. 

An  extensive  medical  practice,  in  which  he 
was  engaged  for  forty  years,  brought  him  con- 
tinually in  contact  with  persons  of  various  re- 
ligious tenets.  These  individuals  were  fre- 
quently induced,  by  their  regard  for  his  pro- 
fessional character  and  his  private  worth,  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  Friends'  principles, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  they  placed  their 
testimonies.  Though  he  never  obtruded  his 
sentiments  on  the  notice  of  others,  he  was  al 
ways  ready  to  declare  them  to  the  honest  in- 
quirer, and  to  give  a  reason  for  his  faith.     On 


such  occasions,  whether  he  succeeded  or  not 
in  making  a  convert  to  his  views,  he  never 
failed  to  produce  a  salutary  impression,  mani- 
festing that  his  heart  was  imbued  with  the 
Christian  graces. 

In  defending  what  he  believed  to  be  truth, 
and  condemning  what  he  regarded  as  error,  he 
never  permitted  motives  of  policy  or  interest  to 
impose  on  him  any  restraint.  Acting  on  the 
maxim  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,'' 
he  bore  his  testimony  in  direct,  unequivocal 
language.  Individuals  who  may  have  felt 
themselves  at  times  implicated  in  his  censure, 
could  not  but  honor  and  esteem  him  for  his 
honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  apprehended 
duty.  Many  such  persons,  members  of  other 
religious  persuasions,  were  among  his  most  at- 
tached friends.  The  "Orthodox"  Friends, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  religious 
fellowship,  he  continued  to  cherish  and  to  love, 
and  it  was  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  him 
to  feel  that  differences  in  religious  profession 
had  not  disturbed  the  harmony  of  their  social 
intercourse. 

As  a  physician,  he  gained  the  affectionate  re- 
gard of  his  patients,  with  whom  he  was  ever  ready 
to  sympathize  in  their  sufferings.  To  witness 
bodily  pain,  excited  his  keenest  sensibilities. 
So  far  from  becoming  inured  to  scenes  of  pain 
and  suffering,  these  scenes  became  more  distress- 
ing to  him  as  he  advanced  in  life.  When  op- 
portunity presented,  he  was  mindful  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  sufferer,  languishing  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  to  a  source  of  comfort  and  of 
hope  beyond  the  realms  of  time. 

As  a  parent  to  whom  was  delegated  the  care 
of  a  large  family  of  children,  he  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  his  position, 
and  discharged  his  duties  to  them  with  religious 
assiduity.  The  first  child  died  in  early  infancy  ; 
but  after  that  occurrence,  the  angel  of  death 
did  not  enter  the  threshold  until  he  came  to 
summon  the  head  of  the  family.  The  flock 
was  then  thirteen  in  number,  and  most  of  them 
had  grown  up  to  adult  life.  The  ties  that 
bound  him  to  his  family  were  remarkably 
strong,  and  he  often  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
Divine  Providence  for  this  extraordinary  ex- 
emption from  the  visitations  of  death. 

For  a  number  of  years,  he  had  labored  under 
the  apprehension  that  his  life  would  be  termi- 
nated suddenly,  by  disease  of  the  heart.  With- 
in a  few  months  of  his  last  illness,  he  had  sev- 
eral alarming  attacks,  which  confirmed  him  in 
that  view.  These  attacks,  however,  passed  off 
speedily,  so  as  not  in  any  great  degree  to  in- 
terrupt his  visits  to  the  sick.  His  habits,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  were  very  active,  and  he 
was  industriously  engaged  in  medical  practice 
when  the  hand  of  sickness  was  laid  on  him  for 
the  last  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ALL   INVITED    TO   HEAVEN. 

"Beheld,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock;  if 
any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  unto  him,  and  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me."   Rev.  iii.  20. 

Be  it  known  therefore  that  every  man  is 
born  for  heaven  ;  and  that  he  is  received  in 
heaven  who  receives  heaven  in  himself  while 
in  the  world. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  5,  1866. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. 
— Rachel  Wilson  Moore  has  obtained  from 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia, 
a  minute  to  attend  New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 


Our  Approaching  Yearly  Meeting. — 
Are  we  ready  for  it,  and  is  it  to  be  to  us  a  time 
of  spiritual  refre.«hment  ?  If  in  answer  to  the 
first  inquiry,  our  consideration  embraces  only 
externals^  we  shall  fall  short  of  its  full  significa- 
tion, that  upon  which  depends  in  great  measure 
our  ability  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  second 
question,  "  Is  it  to  be  to  us  a  time  of  spiritual 
refreshment  ?" 

We  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  our  physical  wants,  and  of  seeing  that  all 
things  are  in  order  ;  but  our  inquiry  points 
more  directly  to  a  preparation  for  the  higher 
wants  of  the  spiritual  life.  Let  these  wants  be 
considered  and  ministered  unto  by  an  individual 
home-work  which  will  so  attune  our  spirits  to 
the  harmony  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  when 
we  come  together  in  a  Yearly  Meeting  capacity, 
there  will  be  no  jar,  but  we  shall  be  ''kindly 
afi"ectioned  one  to  another  in  brotherly  love,  in 
honor  preferring  one  another." 

"  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
spirit,  and  there  are  differences  of  admin- 
istration, but  the  same  Lord;  and  there  are 
diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God 
that  worketh  all  in  all.  For  to  one  is  given  by 
the  spirit  the  word  of  wisdom;  to  another  the 
word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  spirit." 

There  is  much  comprehended  in  this  Scrip- 
ture testimony,  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  militant  are  called  into  very 
active  and  extended  service  in  a  wide  spread 
field;   and    power    is    given    them    according 


therewith,  and  implements  are  placed  in  their 
hands  fitted  for  the  labor  they  are  to  perform. 
Others  may  have  but  a  little  corner  of  the  great 
vineyard  allotted  them,  wherein  their  service 
chiefly  lies,  and  within  which  there  is  no  room 
for  the  kind  of  implements  wielded  in  the  more 
extensive  field.  Herein  let  not  one  servant  judge 
another,  but  let  each  perform  his  own  service 
under  the  direction  of  the  self- same  spirit, 
which  divideth  unto  every  man  severally  as  He 
will. 

A  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
truth,  "  That  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren,"  places  us  upon  a 
ground  which  forbids  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of 
harsh  criticism  and  judgment.  This  spirit  is 
at  variance  with  true  Christian  charity,  and  will 
not  be  known  among  us  if  we  come  up  to  the 
feast,  having  made  the  needful  preparation. 

Let  us  then  all  see  to  it,  that  when  the  time 
comes  we  may  be  found  ready — our  spirits 
clothed  upon  with  the  preserving  influence  of 
Divine  Love,  which  will  be  a  shield  of  defence 
so  effective,  that  no  evil  can  find  entrance 
among  us.  Then,  standing  in  our  respective 
ranks,  as  with  shoulder  to  shoulder,  we  may 
happily  realize  the  testimony  as  addressed  to 
some  formerly,  "  Ye  are  strong  through  the 
word  of  God,  which  abideth  in  you."  And 
may  we  all  remember  the  apostolic  language. 
Those  who  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  in- 
firmities of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  them- 
selves. 


Married,  on  the  5th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  at  the 
residence  of  Wm.  P.  Sharpless,  under  the  care  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  John  S.  Pakry,  M,  D., 
and  Rachel  P.  Sharpless,  all  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  3d  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  at  his  resi- 
dence ia  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Randall  Pratt,  in  his 
65th  year;  a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  11th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  at  Sandy 

Spring,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md.,  Beclah  N.  Jackson, 
daughter  of  the  late  Levin  H.  Jackson,  of  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the  12th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  at  River- 
ton,  N.  J.,  Louis  D.  Senat. 

,  on  the  14th  of  Fouith  month,  1866,  ^t  Ab- 

ington,  Ellen,  wife  of  Chas.  Bradfield,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Mattes,  in  her  32d 
year. 

,  on  the  22d  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  Josiah 

Bond,  in  his  61st  year. 

,  on    First-day  morning,  the    22d  of  Fourth 

month,' 1866,  of  heart  disease,  Wm.  Penn,  youngest 
and  beloved  son  of  B.  F.  and  Mary  C.  Starr,  aged  4 
years  and  27  days;  members  of  Baltimore  Moatbly 
Meeting. 
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Died,  on  the  23d  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  John 
Bedell,  son  of  Enos  T.  and  Huldah  H.  Doron,  aged 
1  year  and  10  months. 

,   on   Fifth-day,   the   26th  of  Fourth  month, 

1866,  in  Philadelphia,  Wm.  S.  Hallowell,  in  his 
66th  year. 

,  on  the  26th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  Isabella 

G.  Maree,  wife  of  Napoleon  Bancroft,  aged  32  years. 


The  Executive  Committee  to  promote  Subscrip- 
tions to  Swarthmore  College  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
morning,  11th  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  at  li  o'clock. 
Reports  of  the  progress  of  this  concern  within  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  are  re- 
quested. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


have  no  hope  at  all  "  It  is  a  great  help  to 
contentmeut  to  keep  ever  in  view  the  dying 
day,  and  estimate  all  things  as  loss  that  tend 
to  make  that  day  one  of  gloom  and  dread  to  us. 

J.  E.  L. 


From  the  Sunday-School  Times. 
THE  TRIAL   OF   PROSPERITY. 

We  often  speak  of  the  trial  which  adversity 
makes  of  the  hidden  springs  of  character,  but 
there  is  another  arch  inquisitor  more  searching 
still.  Adversity  may  try  a  man's  faith,  and 
patience,  and  energy,  but  prosperity  tries  his 
whole  nature.  Many  who  can  stand  the  test 
of  the  first,  fall  before  the  last.  What  strange 
developments  it  often  makes  of  those  who  be- 
fore had  stood  fair  in  their  professions  before 
the  world !  Hazael  rejected  with  scorn  the 
prophet's  prediction  of  his  great  wickedness, 
but  Elisha's  answer  was  full  of  meaning  when 
he  simply  said,  "  The  Lord  hath  showed  me 
that  thou  shalt  be  king  over  Syria." 

How  often  have  the  tender-hearted  become 
hardened  and  inured  to  scenes  of  oppression 
and  cruelty  when  the  power  has  been  placed 
in  their  hands  ! 

Pliny,  the  younger,  seemed  a  marked  ex- 
ample of  all  lovely  and  noble  virtues.  His  be- 
nevolence to  the  poor,  his  espousal  of  their 
cause  when  pleading  at  the  bar,  and  his  gene- 
rosity in  never  taking  a  fee,  called  down  bless- 
ings upon  him  from  thousands  of  households. 
His  beautiful  letters  have  awakened  the  deepest 
admiration  at  their  spirit  of  benevolence  and 
philanthropy.  Yet  this  same  man,  when  pro- 
consul under  Trajan,  proceeded  coolly  to  torture 
two  Christian  women,  in  a  manner  the  most 
excruciating,  in  order  to  extort  from  them 
something  to  the  disadvantage  of  Christians. 
Many  were  executed  by  his  order  for  their  ad- 
herence to  the  faith,  and  pity  for  their  suifer- 
ings  seeu.ed  excluded  from  his  breast.  How 
few,  even  of  the  most  gentle  hearted,  are  able 
to  stand  the  test  of  absolute  power! 

Not  only  does  worldly  prosperity  develop 
hidden,  social  traits  to  which  the  peison  was 
before  a  stranger,  but  it  also  shuts  out  too  much 
of  heaven  from  the  soul,  if  it  does  not  in  the 
end  shut  out  the  soul  itself  from  heaven. 

''  When  I  was  in  a  low  estate,"  said  Pius 
Quintus,  "I  had  some  hopes  of  salvation;  but 
when  I  was  advanced  to  be  a  cardinal  I  greatly 
doubted ;  but  since  I  came  to  the  popedom  I 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AMONG    THE    FREEDMEN. — NO.  III. 

BY  JACOB  M.   ELLIS.  i 

(Continued  from  page  125.) 

Arrived  at  the  Richmond  depot  between  5 
and  6  this  morning,  but  as  the  steamer  '■'■Mil- 
ton Martin  "  left  a  wharf  at  the  extreme  lower 
part  of  the  city  at  the  last-named  hour,  1  had 
but  just  time  to  reach  it  comfortably.  Much 
interest  certainly  does  attach  to  the  James 
river.  The  records  of  history  will  claim  an  im- 
portance for  its  various  landings,  attained  at 
the  terrible  price  of  the  devastation  of  war,  that 
is  fearful  to  contemplate,  notwithstanding  the 
glorious  result  of  emancipation. 

Not  the  least  of  these  are  Bermuda  Hundred 
and  CiVy  Point.  At  the  last-named  place,  a 
day  or  two  since,  a  large  Government  ware- 
house, situated  on  the  wharf,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  involving  great  loss.  The 
splendid  wharf  itself  had  well  nigh  shared  the 
same  fate,  built  as  it  is,  on  piles,  a  considerable 
distance  out  over  the  river. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  river  is,  for  its 
length  and  size,  the  most  tortuous  stream  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  curves  are  very  short, 
and  one  spot  was  pointed  out  to  me,  where, 
could  we  go  in  a  direct  line  to  a  certain  point, 
the  distance  was  about  eight  miles,  while  by  the 
river  it  was  said  to  be  about  twenty-five.  The  fa- 
mous Dutch  Gap  called  is  an  illustration  of  this. 
We  reached  one  end  of  it  about  half  past  seven 
o'clock,  and  although  it  is  certainly  very  much 
less  than  a  mile  in  length,  it  took  just  twenty 
minutes  to  reach  the  other  end,  by  following 
the  river  round,  I  heard  some  one  remark  in 
reference  to  it  that  "Butler  had  done  one  good 
thing,  anyhow."  I  believe  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Virginians  to  make  this  canal  available. 
Much  anxiety  is  manifested  by  passengers  to  get 
a  view  of  it,  every  one  being  on  tip-t>  e  long  be- 
fore it  is  reached. 

Butler's  "Look-out"  also  elicits  considerable 
attention  ;  and  perched  as  it  is  on  a  command- 
ing eminence,  it  must,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
strong  glass,  have  ofi'ered  a  good  view  of  all  the 
military  operations  of  the  surrounding  country. 
I  was  much  chagrined  to  find  that  the  boat 
in  its  downward  passage  does  not  stop  at  Fort- 
ress Mon7-oe,  but  proceeds  on  to  Portsmouth  and 
Norfolk.  Passengers  who  desire  either  to  go 
to  the  Fortress,  or  to  take  the  night  boat  for 
Baltimore,  which  many  do,  must  land  at  Ports- 
mouth, where  they  wait  some  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  until  said  Baltimore  boat  touches  there 
on   her  way  up  from  Norfolk,  and  by  which 
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they  go  back  again  to  the  Fortress.  When  I 
landed,  I  supposed  I  was  in  Norfolk,  and  should 
so  have  dotted  it  down,  had  I  not  some  time 
after  accidentally  discovered  a  bign  on  the  fert^ 
house,  "  Ferry  for  Norfolk.''  Had  I  have 
used  my  own  judgment  instead  of  making  in- 
quiries, I  should  have  availed  myself  of  the 
facilities  of  this  ferry,  and  thus  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  day's  delay  instead  of  the  two  or 
three  hours  over  which  I  was  then  grieving,  as 
being  a  large  slice  taken  out  of  a  short  after- 
noon, and  particularly  as  Portsmouth  appears 
to  contain  a  little  or  nothing  to  interest  a 
stranger.  I  strolled  through  it,  and  noticed  in 
one  of  the  store  windows  an  engraving  bearing 
the  cognomen,  "Burning  of  the  rebel  ram  Ark- 
ansas;" a  trifling  matter,  it  is  true;  and  yet,  as 
the  old  adage,  "  straws  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows,"  is  often  very  appropriate,  may 
not  this  be  indicative  of  a  better  state  of  feel- 
ing than  exists  in  some  portions  of  the  South — 
the  word  '■'■  rebel"  being  used  in  such  a  con- 
nexion thus  publicly  exposed. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  I  re- embarked  for 
Fortress  Monroe^,  which  was  reached  in  about 
an  hour,  being  eleven  and  a  half  hours  since 
leaving  Richmond.  Some  of  my  friends  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  I  have  a  niece  en- 
gaged here  as  a  teacher  amongst  the  freedmen, 
(Susan  F.  Clark,  one  or  more  of  whose  letters 
were  published  in  the  Intelligencer  some  time 
since),  who  has  been  in  the  service  some  three 
years,  and  that  our  Freedmen's  Association  of 
Philadelphia  on  two  occasions  rendered  that 
school  some  assistance.  A  desire  to  see  her,  and 
to  witness  the  practical  operation  of  the  school, 
were  the  main  promptings  of  my  visit,  though  con- 
siderable interest  is  attached  to  the  place  itself. 

Upon  making  inquiry  of  some  colored  per- 
sons. I  found  the  school  was  about  two  miles  up 
the  beach,  not  readily  found  by  a  stranger,  ex- 
cept by  repeated  inquiry ;  but  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  colored  woman  having  two 
children  in  one  of  their  schools,  who  offered  to 
pilot  me,  as  she  had  to  pass  it  on  her  way  home. 
As  my  coming  was  entirely  unheralded,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  my  unexpected  visit  was  the 
occasion  of  an  affectionate  and  hearty  greeting. 
I  found  that  my  relative,  two  other  young  ladies 
and  a  gentleman,  have  jointly  three  schools 
taught  in  three  separate  places;  the  combined 
number  of  pupils  amounting  to  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty.  Being  anxious  to  see  all  I 
could,  I  made  a  hasty  meal  and  accompanied 
them  to  one  of  their  evening  schools,  composed 
principally  of  adult  males  and  females,  and  a 
few  boys  some  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Most  of  these  are  engaged  in  foundries  or  other 
heavy  manual  labor  throtgh  the  day,  and  some 
have  to  walk  a  considerable  distance,  and  yet 
such  is  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  that  they  are 
found  here,  diligent  and  attentive. 


Their  exercises  in  orthography ,  reading  and 
arithmetic  were  more  than  creditable  ;  and  as  to 
their  copy  books,  the  whole  of  which  I  ex- 
amined, I  have  never  seen  any  thing  to  excel, 
if  to  equal  them,  in  a  school  of  that  grade  com- 
posed of  ichite  pupils.  From  what  I  saw,  I 
formed  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  teaching,  particularly  of  orthogra- 
phy and  arithmetic,  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  pupils  being  able  to  attain  certain  results  by 
rote,  but  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  &c.,  in  the 
other,  must  be  given.  A  hearty  interest  ap- 
pears to  be  taken  by  the  teachers,  and  though 
subject  to  many  privations,  keeping  house  in  a 
very  primitive  way,  they  form  a  happy  group 
of  earnest  workers  :  laboring  in  the  good  cause 
from  a  sense  of  duty. 

Upon  making  some  inquiries  of  the  male 
teacher,  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
colored  population,  he  stated  that  while  there 
were  many  cases  of  positive  destitution,  the 
Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions  and  vari- 
ous beneficial  associations  had  done  so  much  for 
them,  and  had  in  many  cases  made  distributions 
with  so  little  care,  that  the  recipients  had  come 
to  look  for  such  charities  as  a  matter  of  course, 
if  not  as  a  matter  of  right.  It  was  his  opinion 
this  had  been  a  great  disadvantage  to  them,  and 
had  induced  a  spirit  of  improvidence  amongst 
them.  The  subject  is  introduced  here  as  a 
caution  to  our  own  friends,  that  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  what  may  be  entrusted  to  them  it  may 
be  done  carefully  and  judiciously.  He  also 
instanced  another  trait  in  the  colored  people 
here,  contrasting  strongly  and  very  unfavorably 
with  what  we  have  always  heard  of  them  from 
almost  every  other  point ;  and  a  query  arises, 
whether  it  may  not  in  some  measure  have 
grown  out  of  the  lavish  distribution  just  alluded 
to.  It  was  this  while  they  are  kind  to  their 
teachers,  and  entirely  respectful  in  their  inter- 
course, the  scholars  manifest  no  regret  whatever 
in  parting  with  them  when  circumstances  de- 
mand their  removal  to  any  other  point,  which 
he  could  not  account  for  while  in  possession  of 
the  information  from  other  localities,  that  under 
similar  circumstandes  strong  manifestations  of 
affection  were  exhibited,  even  to  the  shedding 
of  tears.  And  further,  that  this  want  of  a 
proper  appreciation  of  benefits  conferred,  ap- 
peared to  be  too  much  of  a  prevailing  dispositioa 
amongst  the  colored  population  of  this  place. 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  I  parted  with  my 
friends— mentally  desiring  and  believing,  how- 
ever, that  their  disinterested  labors,  as  indeed 
all  such  labors  of  love,  wherever  found,  mighk 
meet  with  their  reward.  I  have  never  heard  the 
population  of  Fortress  Monroe  estimated,  buk 
the  place  is  very  much  larger  than  I  supposed 
— quite  a  town,  extending  a  considerable  dis- 
tance up  the  beach.     The  morning  I  left,  rain 
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that  had  been  previously  threatening  came  down 
in  earnest,  continuing  at  intervals  through  the 
day.  I  enjoyed  the  ride  up  this  beautiful  river 
much  more  than  down;  possibly  previous  loss 
of  sleep  and  fatigue  had  unfitted  me  for  a 
proper  appreciation  of  it. 

Though  consuming  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day,  it  was  not  tedious,  occupying  as  I  did  a 
seat  in  the  upper  cabin,  or  promenade  deck, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  alternately  scribbling 
these  hasty  notes  and  making  the  most  of  the 
'scenery  around  me.  In  due  time  arrived  at 
:  Richmond  again  :  of  which  more  in  my  next. 

(To  be  continued.) 
>  <•»  ■ 

TRAINING  CHILDREN. 

Whatever  you  wish  your  child  to  be,  be 
yourself.  If  you  wish  it  to  be  happy,  healthy, 
sober,  truthful,  affectionate,  honest  and  godly, 
be  yourself  all  these.  If  you  wish  it  to  be  lazy 
and  sulky,  and  a  liar,  and  a  thief,  and  a  drunk- 
ard, and  a  swearer,  be  yourself  these.  You  re- 
member who  said,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it."  And  you  may,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  as  soon  expect  to  gather  grapes  from 
thorns  and  figs  from  thistles,  as  to  get  good, 
healthy,  happy  children  from  diseased,  lazy, 
and  wicked  parents. 

Be  always  frank  and  open  with  your  children. 
Make  them  trust  you,  and  tell  you  all  their  se- 
crets. Make  them  feel  at  ease  with  you,  and 
make  free  with  them.  There  is  no  such  play 
thing  for  grown-up  children  like  you  and  me, 
as  "  weans," — wee  ones.  It  is  wonderful  what 
you  can  get  them  to  do  with  a  little  coaxing 
and  fun.  You  all  know  this  as  well  as  I  do, 
and  will  practice  it  every  day  in  your  own  fam- 
ilies. Here  is  a  pleasant  story  out  of  an  old 
book  : — "  A  gentleman  having  led  a  company 
of  children  beyond  their  usual  journey,  they 
began  to  get  weary,  and  all  cried  to  him  to  carry 
them  on  his  back,  but  because  of  their  multitude 
he  could  not  do  this.  '  But,'  says  he,  '  I'll  get 
horses  for  us  all ;'  then  cutting  little  wands 
out  of  the  hedges  as  ponies  for  them,  and  a 
great  stake  as  a  charger  for  himself,  this  put 
mettle  in  their  legs,  and  they  rode  cheerily 
home."  So  much  for  a  bit  of  ingenious  fun. 
— Dr.  John  Brown's  Essay  on  Health. 
■  <»►  ■ 

What  is  the  nature  of  your  inward  spirit? 
Arc  you  of  those  whose  life  exhales  unceasing 
fragrance  upon  those  that  are  around  about  you  ? 
And  is  your  life  such  a  life  of  love  that  every 
one  who  comes  near  you  feels  warmer  and 
happier  ?  Or  are  you  full  of  selfishness  and 
pride?  Are  you  cold  and  forbidding?  Are 
you  hard?  Do  you  bind  burdens  on  men  that 
you  do  not  help  to  carry  ?  Do  you  pay  tithe 
of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  omit  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  ? 
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Jlk'hen  success  has  crowned  our  efforts,  heaping  up 
the  golden  store, 

When  ease  rests  within  our  dwelling,  and  fat  plenty 
at  our  door, 

When  our  larders  groan  with  dainties,  and  our  cel- 
lars flow  with  wine, 

Then  how  easy  'tis  to  utter,"  Not  my  will,  0  Lord, 
but  Thine." 

When    beside  our  cheerful  fireside  we   behold  no 

vacant  chair, 
But  can  gaze  on  childish  faces,  gathered   nightly 

round  us  there, 
With  what  quiet  resignation,  from  the  volume  on 

our  knee, 
Can  we  read  the  invitation,  "  Suffer  such  to  come 

to  me." 

But  when  changes  come,  and   with  them   ease  and 

plenty  both  have  fled, 
When  the  "  Not  my  will,  0  Father,"  turns  to  cries 

for  "  Daily  Bread  ;" 
Then  amid  our  want  and  sorrow,  hunger's  pinches, 

winter's   chill, 
Shall  we  bow  in   true  submission  to  our  Heavenly 

Father's  will? 

Or  when  Death,  with  icy  fingers,  lays  upon  our  dar- 
ling's head, 

For  the  asphodels  that  crowned  her,  amaranthine 
wreaths   instead. 

In  onr  hour  of  deep  afiiiction,  from  the  heart's 
Gethsemane, 

Will  the  prayer  not  rise,  "  0  Father,  pass  this  bitter 
cup  from  me  ?" 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FOLLEN. 
The  flowers  are  gay  at  Follen  now, 

And  green  are  all  the  trees; 
I  stand  beneath  their  leafy  shade, 

And  feel  the  summer  breeze  ; 
And  every  flower  and  every  tree 
Speaks  to  my  lonely  heart  of  thee. 
The  birds  have  come  to  Follen  now  ; 

They've  built  their  nests  in  every  tree  ; 
All  day  I  hear  their  little  songs, 

But  'tis  a  saddened  melody. 
Once  every  song  in  every  tree 
Was  music  sweet  to  thee  and  me. 
The  stream  glides  on  at  Follen  now, 

Nor  dreams  of  Winter's  ice  and  snow. 
And  from  our  window  I  can  see 

The  vessels  sailing  to  and  fro. 
On  this  dear  stream — our  "Follen  Sea  "- 
How  many  sails  I've  had  with  thee  ! 
The  fields  are  ripe  at  Follen  now. 

And  all  the  reapers  reaping  grain ; 
And,  as  of  old,  I  hear  them  say, 

"  Please  Heaven  that  it  may  not  rain." 
How  oft,  when  they  would  troubled  be, 
I've  heard  them  say  those  words  to  thee. 
Sad  are  the  days  at  Follen  now — 

How  sad,  thou  can'st  not  know  ; 
But  I  will  smile    and  cheer  my  heart, 

For  thou  would'st  have  it  so. 
And  ever  I  will  turn  to  thee, 
For  in  spirit  thou  wilt  be  with  me. 


He  who  adopts  a  just  thought,  participates  in 
the  merit  that  originated  it. 
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[  ^  From  the  Reader. 

BELGIAN   BONE  CAVES. 

The  explorations  of  the  Belgian  bone  caves, 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  past 
by  MM,  Van  Beneden  and  Dupont,  have  been 
referred  to  several  times  in  the  pages  of  The 
Reader.  We  have  now  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  up 
to  the  end  of  November  last,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  make  use  of  a  report  recently  presented 
by  M.  Dupont  to  the  Belgian  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  We  may  premise  that  all  the  bone 
caves  in  this  locality  furnish  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  one  fact — viz.,  that  the  cave-dwellers 
were  destroyed  by  a  sudden  inundation,  which 
covered  the  whole  of  Belgium  and  the  North  of 
France,  the  evidences  of  which  M.  Dupont 
finds  in  the  limon  of  Hesbaye  and  the  yellow 
clay  of  the  fields,  and  in  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  debris  in  the  caverns.  The  cave  at 
present  under  examination  was  discovered  in 
May  last,  and  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Lesse,  opposite  the  hamlet  of  Chaleux, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  well-known 
Furfooz  cave. 

At  an  epoch  long  before  that  of  its  habita- 
tion' by  man,  this  cavern  was  traversed  by  a 
thermal  spring.  It  is  well  lighted,  is  easy  of 
access,  and  its  situation  is  most  picturesque. 
The  number  of  objects  found  in  this  cave  is 
enormous,  and  would  appear  to  point  to  an  ex- 
tended period  of  occupation  by  these  primitive 
people.  The  grand  trou  de  Chaleux,  as  M. 
Van  Beneden  has  proposed  to  call  it,  has  also 
been  subjected  to  the  inundation,  but  the  con- 
tents have  beeu  preserved  almost  intact,  and 
this  circumstance  gives  a  value  to  the  discov- 
eries which  was  to  some  extent  wanting  in  the 
Furfooz  caves.  According  to  JVl.  Dupont's 
theory,  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  cave, 
warned  by  the  dangerous  cracks  in  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  suddenly  abandoned  their  dwelling- 
place,  leaving  behind  them  their  tools,  orna- 
ments, and  the  remains  of  their  meals.  Soon 
afterwards  the  roof  and  sides  fell  in,  and  the 
pieces  thus  detached  covered  the  floor.  In  this 
manner  the  remains  have  been  preserved  from 
the  action  of  the  waters,  and  have  remained  un- 
disturbed until  the  present  day.  The  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  doubtless  saw  in  this  occur- 
rence the  manifestation  of  a  superior  power, 
since  the  cavern  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
inhabited  after  this  period,  only  a  few  worked 
flints  and  bones,  probably  the  result  of  an  oc- 
casional visit,  having  been  discovered  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cavern. 

An  important  point  seems  to  be  established 
by  M.  Dupont's  researches — viz.,  the  extended 
commercial  relations  of  these  primitive  peoples. 
The  flint  which  was  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  their  implements  is  not  that  of  Belgium,  but 
according  to  M.  de  Mortillet,  was  brought  from 


Touraine.  Several  specimens  of  fossil  shells, 
most  of  which  had  been  perforated,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  being  strung  together,  and 
worn  as  ornaments,  were  collected,  and  were 
submitted  to  M.  Nyst,  the  well  known  palaeon- 
tologist. He  recognized  most  of  them  as  be- 
longing to  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Courtagnon, 
near  Rheims.  Two  species  belonged  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Oise.  Some  fragments  of 
jet  and  a  few  sharks'  teeth  were  from  the  same 
locality.  "  We  cannot,  therefore,  deny,"  says 
M.  Dupont,  "  the  relations  of  these  men  with 
Champagne,  whilst  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
their  connexion  with  Hainaut,  and  the  province 
of  Liege,  which  could  have  also  furnished  them 
with  their  flint." 

Amongst  other  objects  brought  to  light  dur- 
ing the  excavations  was  the  forearSn  of  an  ele- 
phant, which  appears  to  be  that  of  the  mam- 
moth of  Siberia,  an  animal  which  did  not  exist 
in  Belgium  at  that  epoch.  "  When  we  reflect 
that,  till  within  a  comparatively  short  time, 
these  bones  were  looked  upon  as  those  of  a  race 
of  giants,  and  gifted  with  miraculous  powers,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  our  inhabitants  of  the 
cavern  of  the  Lesse,  whose  civilization  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  those  African  nations  who 
are  sunk  in  the  darkest  depths  of  fetichism,  at- 
tributed similar  properties  to  those  enormous 
bones  which  were  placed  as  a  fetich  near  their 
hearth." 

Judging  from  the  quantity  of  bones  found  in 
the  cavern,  the  principal  food  of  these  cave- 
dwellers  was  the  flesh  of  the  horse.  M.  Dupont 
collected  937  molar  teeth  belonging  to  this  ani- 
mal, a  number  which  corresponds  to  about  forty 
heads,  supposing  each  set  of  teeth  to  be  com- 
plete. The  marrow  seems  to  have  been  in  great 
request,  all  the  long  bongis  having  been  broken, 
so  as  to  extract  it.  Most  of  them  retain  traces 
of  incisions  made  by  theirfliut  tools.  The  large 
number  of  bones  of  water  rats  would  also  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
food  of  these  people,  as  did  the  badger,  hare, 
and  boar. 

The  number  of  objects  obtained  from  this 
cavern  is  greater  than  that  obtained  from  the 
whole  of  the  caves  previously  explored.  Of 
worked  flints,  in  various  stages  of  manufacture, 
30,000  were  collected.  Besides  these,  M.  Du- 
pont obtained  several  cubic  metres  of  bones  of 
all  kinds,  the  horses'  teeth  already  mentioned, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  miscellaneous  articles. 

The  facts  acquired  by  the  excavations  at 
Chaleux,  combined  with  those  obtained  at  the 
Furfooz  caves,  form  a  striking  picture  of  the 
early  ages  of  man  in  Belgium.  "  Tbese  ancient 
people  and  their  customs  re-appear,  after  having 
been  forgotten  for  thousands  of  years,  and  like 
the  fabulous  bird  in  whose  ashes  are  found 
the  germs  of  a  new  life,  antiquity  becomes  re- 
generated from  its  own  dibris.     We  see  them 
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in  their  dark,  subterranean  dwellings  surround- 
ing the  hearth,  which  is  protected  by  the  su- 
pernatural power  of  immense  fantastically- 
shaped  bones,  engaged  in  patiently  making 
their  flint  tools  and  utensils  of  reindeer  horn, 
in  the  midst  of  pestilential  emanations  from  the 
animal  remains,  which  their  indifference  allowed 
them  to  retain  in  their  dwelling.  The  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  having  the  hair  removed,  were 
stitched  together  by  the  aid  of  their  sharpened 
flints  and  ivory  needles,  and  served  as  clothing. 
We  see  them  pursuing  wild  animals  armed  with 
arrows  and  lances  tipped  with  a  barb  of  flint. 
We  take  part  in  their  feasts,  where  a  horse, 
bear,  or  reindeer,  replaces,  on  days  when  their 
bunting  has  been  successful,  the  tainted  flesh 
of  the  rat,  their  only  resource  against  famine. 
Their  trading  extended  as  far  as  the  regions 
now  forming  part  of  France,  from  whose  in- 
habitants they  obtained  shells,  jet,  with  which 
they  delight  to  ornament  themselves,  and  the 
flint  which  is  so  valuable  to  them.  But  a  fall- 
ing-in  of  the  roof  drives  them  from  their  princi- 
pal dwelling,  in  which  lie  buried  the  objects  of 
their  faith  and  their  domestic  utensils,  and 
they  are  forced  to  seek  another  habitation. 

We  know  nothing  certain  of  the  rela- 
tion of  these  people  with  those  of  earlier  times. 
Had  they  ancestors  in  this  country  ?  The  great 
discoveries  of  our  illustrious  compatriot  Schmer- 
ling,  and  those  which  Professor  Malaise  has 
made  at  Engihoul,  seem  to  prove  that  the  men 
whose  traces  I  have  brought  to  light  on  the 
Lesse,  did  not  belong  to  the  indigenous  races  of 
Belgium,  but  were  the  only  successors  of  the 
more  ancient  population.  I  have  even  met 
with  certain  evidences  of  our  primordial  ances- 
tors at  Chaleux,  but  the  trail  was  lost  as  soon 
as  found.  Our  knowledge  of  these  ancestors 
stops  short  at  this  point." 

We  have  given  in  the  above  abstract  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  important  feature  in  M.  Du- 
pont's  report,  which  is  of  great  interest.  We 
trust  that  these  explorations,  which  have  been 
carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
will  be  continued. 


Philology  tells  us  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
variation  of  dialect.  The  simplicity  and  intri- 
cacy of  truth,  as  together  revealed  and  recon- 
ciled in  this  branch  of  science,  consist  in  the 
phenomenon,  that  while  the  original  unity  of 
all  human  speech  is  traceable  in  the  actual  pre- 
sence or  legible  history  of  certain  radical  forms, 
the  diversities  of  usage  are  as  unlimited  as  the  di- 
versities of  national,  and  of  provincial,  and  even 
of  individual  character.  It  is  now  an  indispu- 
table truth,  that  every  man,  so  far  as  he  thinks 
for  himself,  makes  his  own  language;  although 
it  must  remain  to  be  an  indisputable  blessing  in 
a  world  which  has  been  enlightened  by  any 
revelation  of  truth,  that  individuals  are  capable 


of  adopting  both  their  thoughts  and  their  lan- 
guage, for  the  most  part,  *'  at  second  baud." 
So  far  as  we  speak  intelligently  or  appreciating- 
ly,  we  must  speak  originally,  because  thought 
is  antecedent  to  language.  And  for  the  same 
reason  we  may  speak  intellegibly  and  yet  not 
with  perfect  intelligence  or  appreciation  of  our 
words,  when  we  are  merely  uttering  borrowed 
thoughts. 


WHETHER   CHOLERA   IS  CONTAGIOUS. 

BY  JACOB  BIGELOW,  M.  D. 
(Concluded  from  page  128.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  or  vehicle  of 
cholera,  credulous  and  excitable  persons  are 
impatient  of  suspense,  and  are  prone  to  cut  a 
knot  which  they  fail  to  .untie.  When  an  epi- 
demic disease  first  appears,  some  coincidence 
is  brought  to  light  vv^hich  is  supposed  capable 
of  accounting  for  it.  The  arrival  of  a  ship,  the 
opening  of  a  trunk,  or  the  washing  of  a  garment, 
are  among  the  most  frequently  accepted  causes. 
But  as  these  events  have  happened  a  thousand 
times  before,  and  apparently  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, without  any  known  results,  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  by  some  of  our  later 
writers  to  narrow  the  compass  of  actual  expo- 
sure down  to  the  reception  of  the  morbid  ex- 
cretions of  one  individual  into  the  digestive 
canal  of  another.  The  first  impression  made  by 
this  announcement  must,  if  true,  be  one  of  re- 
lief, the  danger  not  seeming  likely  to  happen 
very  often.  But  to  the  possibility  of  such 
danger  we  can  never  oppose  an  absolute  nega- 
tive, so  long  as  we  persist  in  eating  smelts  and 
flounders  caught  about  the  mouths  of  our  drains, 
oreven  turnips,  salads,  and  strawberries  raised 
at  Brighton.  The  risk,  however,  is  so  small, 
that  most  persons  will  prefer  to  take  it  rather 
than  to  deprive  themselves  of  food  or  luxuries. 
Of  the  many  sensation  tales  printed  and  re- 
printed about  cholera,  and  the  supposed  instan- 
ces of  remarkable  communications  or  arresta- 
tion,  it  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  they  are  fre- 
quently interesting,  being  fully  as  dramatic  as 
they  are  probable. 

In  the  same  regard  we  cannot  help  noticing 
that  credulity,  and  perhaps  private  cupidity, 
have  caused  much  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  sup- 
posed preventive  efiBcaey  of  what  are  called 
"  disinfectants,"  a  mysterious  word  which  im- 
plies a  thing  assumed  but  not  proved  to  exist. 
We  have  deodorizers,  such  as  chlorine,  char- 
coal, &c.,  which  by  their  combinations  render 
certain  effluvia  imperceptible  to  our  senses. 
But  that  these  are  not  disinfectants,  there  is 
most  abundant  evidence.  The  narrative,  then, 
of  the  physician  at  Malta,  who  covered  certain 
surfaces  in  vessels  with  oil,  and  had  them  "  dis- 
infected by  chlorine  gas,"  after  which  "  no  new 
cases  occurred,"  is  to  be  classed  with  other  like 
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results,  with  which  the  medical  press  always 
abounds  at  the  close  of  epidemics. 

la  clean  and  well-regulated  ciiies  of  temper- 
ate climates,  cholera  is  far  from  being  the  most 
formidable  of  epidemics.  A  greater  part  of  its 
victims  are  tho  miserably  poor,  the  worn  out, 
the  ill  provided,  and  the  intemperate,  in  whom 
this  disease  oaly  anticipates  the  date,  but  does 
not  greatly  increase  the  annual  or  biennial  num- 
ber of  deaths.  Its  mortality  in  our  northern 
Atlantic  cities  rarely  amount  to  one  per  cent, 
of  the  population  in  a  given  place  or  year,  so 
that  a  man  may  reside  through  an  epidemic  in 
one  of  these  cities  with  less  risk  than  he  can  take 
a  pleasure  voyage  to  Europe.  After  having 
witnessed  many  cases  of  cholera  in  this  and  other 
cities,  I  am  farther  satisfied  that  it  affords  one 
of  the  easiest  modes  of  exit  from  the  world. 

People  who  would  avoid  or  prevent  cholera, 
should  cultivate  equanimity,  regularity  of  life 
and  habits,  cleanliness,  salubrious  exercise,  tem- 
perance, and  avoidance  of  all  excesses.  When 
they  have  done  their  duty  in  providing  for  the 
care  of  tjio  sick,  allaying  public  panics,  and 
abating  pu'ulic  nuisances,  they  may  safely  dis- 
miss their  apprehensions.  Little  good  and  some 
harm  is  always  done  by  the  indiscreet  agitation 
of  a  subject  which  is  to  a  great  extent  beyond 
our  coutrol.  A  single  or  sporadic  case  of 
cholera  occurring  in  a  village  of  a  thousand  in- 
habitants may  attract  little  notice,  and  perhaps 
pass  without  record;  but  a  hundred  cases  in  a 
city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  make  an 
aggregate  which  generally  causes  some  panic, 
though  the  proportion  is  exactly  the  same,  and 
the  panic  equally  unnecessary.  It  is  possible 
that  the  supposed  immunity  of  country  districts 
in  comparison  with  cities  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact,  that  in  the  sparse  population  of 
country  towns  cases  are  less  liable  to  be  detect- 
ed and  published. 

I  may  -be  excused  for  repeating  the  follow- 
ing remark  from  among  some  "  Aphorisms  " 
published  by  me  about  thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  disease  was  new  and  little  known  among  us. 
"  Should  the  cholera  continue  to  prevail  for 
three  years  throughout  this  continent,  it  would 
cease  to  interrupt  either  business  or  recreation. 
Mankind  cannot  always  stand  aghast,  and  the 
wheels  of  society  at  length  would  be  no  more 
impeded  by  its  presence  than  they  now  are  by 
the  existence  of  consumption,  of  old  age,  or  of 
drunkenness." 


No  person  is  qualified  to  speak  of  a  Chris- 
tian's life  of  joy  until  he  has  been  in  the  inner 
circle  of  communion  with  God  ;  and  when  once 
there  he  has  been  able  to  say,  "  Thou  art  my 
Father,"  and  has  heard  God  saying,  "Thou 
art  my  son."  No  other  joy  is  comparable  with 
that  which  he  experiences  ;  none  lasts  so  long; 
none    is    so     sweet    in    the    memory ;     none 


strengthens  the  soul  so  much  ;  none  has  so 
little  alloy,  or  leaves  absolutely  so  little  pain 
behind. 

Remember,  then,  that  ''  love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law." 

.    *m^   i 

Report  o/"  The   Women's  Association  of  New 
Fork  Friends  for   the  Employment  and  Re- 
lief by   Clothing  of  the  Suffering  Foor," 
This    organization    has   completed   its   fifth 
year,  and  the   managers  feel  assured  that  the 
good  resulting  from  it  has  been  sufBcient  to  in- 
duce  those  interested   to  continue  their  eflPort 
another  winter — giving^  employment  to  the  in- 
dustrious poor.     Although  the  falling  off  of  the 
subscriptions  and  donations  for  the  past  year 
has  been  discouraging,  we  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  ensuing  winter  will  find  our  Treasury  bet- 
ter filled,  and  our  committee  strengthened  by  an 
increased  energy  of  its  members. 

The  distribution  of  work  commenced  First 
month  13th,  and  continued  weekly  until  Third 
month  30th,  during  which  time  ^96  garments 
were  made  by  the  poor  women,  for  which  the 
sum  of  $135.86  was  paid. 

Almost  every  applicant  claimed  our  deep 
sympathy  ;  and  we  have  only  to  regret  the  small 
number  of  subscribers,  and  that  there  are  not 
more,  earnestly  interested  in  promoting  such  a 
true  and  healthful  charity,  helping  the  poor 
to  sustain  a  proper  self-respect  by  indus- 
triously earning  a  living,  rather  than  by  making 
them  mere  recipients  of  alms. 

This  Association  will  resume  its  operations 
next  autumn,  and  trust  by  a  timely  notice  of 
its  first  meeting  to  elicit  a  larger  interest  in  its 
worthy  object. 

Hannah  W.  Haydock,  Directress. 
Jane  C.  Russell,  Treasurer. 
E.  F.  Bunting,  Secretary. 

New  York,  4th  mo.,  1866. 

'  ^»  .■ 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report : — 

From  City  contributions 522.00 

"  ^  Friend  of  Camden,  N.  J 1.00 

"     Friends  of  Makefieid  Monthly  Meeting,  add9.50 

"     Maple  Grove,  lud 18.30 

«     Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.  Sewing  Society 13.50 

$564.30 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurtr^ 

No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
rhilada.,  4th  mo.  21,  1866. 

>    ^«»    ■ 

ITEiMS. 

Congress. — The  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  in- 
structing ihe  Committee  on  Commt-rce  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  providing  against  the  impor- 
tation into,  and  the  transportation  or  manufacture 
of  nitro-glycerine  in  the  United  States.  The  Cuba 
tdlegraph  bill  was  taken  up.  The  Senate  refused  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  and  called  for  a 
committee  of  conference.  The  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Colorado  was  taken  up,  which,  after  a  long  de- 
b.ite,  was  passed.   A  resolution  was  adopted  to  print 
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ten  thousand  copies  of  the  communicatioD  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject  of  the 
rinderpest;  also  one  appropriating  $2,100,000  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms. Bills  and  resolutions  were  offered  to  reorgan- 
iZ'Cthe  clerical  force  of  the  Interior  Department;  the 
consular  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill ;  for  the 
coinage  of  new  five-ceat  pieces  ;  for  the  payment  of 
loyal  citizens  in  certain  counties  of  West  Virginia 
for  stores  furnished  by  them  to  the  army.  All  were 
appropriately  referred. 

The  House  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  establishing  the  eight- hour  sys- 
tem in  the  District  ;  also  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  cause  to  be  communicated  to  the  House 
the  provisions  in  the  amended  constitutions  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  all  laws  passed  by  sach  States 
since  the  close  of  the  rebellion  in  regard  to  the 
freedmen.  A  joint  resolution  was  passed  authorizing 
the  President  to  carry  into  effect  such  orders  and 
regulations  of  quarantine  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary in  aid  of  municipal  or  State  authorities  to  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  cholera  The  Senate 
joint  resolution  making  appropriations  for  the  ex- 
penses of  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
Senate  bill  to  encourage  telegraphic  communication 
between  the  United  Slates  and  the  island  of  Cuba, 
the  other  West  India  islands  and  the  Bahamas,  was 
reported  back,  with  amendments,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  passed. 

The  Freedmen. — From  a  recent  report  made  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord,  General  Howard's  inspector 
of  schools  and  finance,  who  spent  three  months 
among  the  freedmen  and  refugees  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  I  gather  some  overwhelming  facts. 
*  *  *  *  * 

la  the  eleven  States  lately  in  insurrection,  in- 
cluding Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  up  to  recent  accounts,  there  were 
96,299  colored  children  in  course  of  education,  in 
762  schools,  employing  1.453  teachers.  In  reply  to 
a  letter  addressed  to  Gen.  Howard,  he  informed  me 
that  there  are  six  newspapers  at  the  South  conducted 
exclusively  by  colored  men,  and  three  in  the  North 
under  similar  management,  while  many  others  are 
supported  by  heavy  contributions  from  the  colored 
people.  The  rivalry  is  universal  among  the  colored 
children  to  acquire  education,  the  average  attend- 
ance being  nearly  equal  to  that  usually  found  in  the 
North.  Iq  the  District  of  Columbia  the  daily  at- 
tendance of  the  whites  is  forty-one  per  cent.,  while 
the  colored  attendance  is  75  per  cent.  ;  in  the  State 
of  New  York  the  daily  attendance  of  the  whites  is 
43  per  cent.,  and  in  the  city  of  Memphis  the  colored 
attendance  is  72  per  cent.  Although  there  is  a  gen- 
eral prejudice  against  the  education  of  the  colored 
people  among  what  are  called  the  respectable  classes, 
Mr.  Alvord  says  nothing  can  defeat  or  greatly  delay 
the  mighty  missionary  movement.  In  the  firit  place, 
the  ignorant  white  population  feel  the  salutary 
effects  of  these  schools  and  newspapers,  even  while 
they  object  to  them.  The  poor  whites  are  excited 
by  hearing  negroes  read  while  they  are  ignorant, 
and  some  of  the  religious  denominations,  seeing  that 
the  schools  must  go  on,  are  beginning  to  say  they 
will  undertake  the  work  themselves.  As  if  inspired 
by  some  providential  message,  the  whole  mass,  from 
Maryland  to  the  Gulf,  like  a  mighty  army  long  per- 
ishing of  thirst  and  suddenly  beholding  the  waters  of 
eternal  life  flowing  at  their  feet,  rush  to  their  prim- 
ers, books  and  newspapers,  to  their  schools  and  their 
teachers.     Clustering  together  at  intervals  of  work, 


and  meeting  after  their  days  of  toil  in  their  little 
cabins  and  wherever  they  can  assemble,  their  indus- 
try is  at  once  a  loving  and  a  holy  sight. 

J.  W.  Forney. 


IpDWIN  HALL  A:  CO.,  28  South  Second  St.,  would  inform  the 
J  Friends  of  this  city,  and  those  who  contemplate  visiting  it, 
that  tht-y  keep  a  laige  stock  of  guoils  adapted  to  their  wanto. 
Plain  Silks,  JN eat  style  Silks,  Aeat  style  Poplins,  Plain  Poplins, 
Plain  Mohairs,  Neat  style  Mohairs.  Neat  style  Lawns,  with  many 
other  style  of  goods  suitable  for  a  neat  plain  taste.  Plain  style 
Shawls,  Shetland  Shawls,  Barege  Shawls. 
42855512. 

pLARK  &  BIDDLE,  JEWELLERS,  {Successors  to  Thos.  C. 
\J  Garrett,)  No.  712  Chestnut  St.,  icvite  attention  to  their  large 
stock  of  American,  English,  and  Swiss  Watches,  which  they  offer 
at  the  lowest  gold  rates.  Also  a  fine  assortment  of  Silver  and 
Silver-plated  Ware.  Prices  reduced  to  correspond  with  the 
heavy  decline  iu  gold. 
428o55123t.      

THOS.  M.  SEEDS,  HATTER,  41  N.  2d   St.     Always  on  hand, 
and  made  to  ordci'.  a  large  assortment  of  Friends'  Hats;  ae 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  of  the  Hatting  Business. 
428,  66,  512  00. 

BA.  WILDMAN,  Dealer  in  House-Furnishing  Goods.  A  gene- 
.  ^al  assortment  of  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware,  Ja- 
panned and  Britannia  Ware,  Cutlery,  Spoons,  Ac,  No.  925  Spring 
Garden  St.,  Philadelphia.  421  lOt  pf. 

mTOKES  &  WOOD,  702  Arch  St.,  would  respectfully  call  theat- 
lO  teution  of  Friends  to  their  large  stock  of  Plain  Goods.  Tht 
Dress  Goods  and  Sillc  Department  contains  all  the  new  and  choice 
styles  of  plain  and  medium  fabrics,  in  silk  and  wool.  House 
Furnishing  Department.  Linen  Sheetings,  Table  Linens,  Napkins, 
Towelling,  Tickings,  Muslins,  *ic.  Cloths  and  Cassimires  for  men 
and  boys,  in  every  variety.  White  Goods,  including  Book  MiiB- 
lins,  Tarltons,  &c.  Stokes  &  Wood, 

702,  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


/\  HESTER  FIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOU  BoYS,  situated  on 
\J     the  CrosBwicks  Koad,  three  miles  from  Borueutown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Instiiulion  will  commence  on 
the  21st  of  5th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85. 
For  further  particulars  address  UtNuy  W.  Ridqway, 

47tiOt83ti7  pmnzzpain.    Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 


EELLEVUE  FEMALK  INSTITUTE.— A  Ko.\kding-Schooi 
FOR  Girls.  The  Spring  and  Summmer  Term  of  this  Insti- 
tution, will  commence  5th  mo.  21st,  18(36,  and  continue  in  session 
twelve  weeks.  IVir  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  which,  address 
the  Principals,  Attleboro'  V.  O.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

Israel  J.  Grauame,     1  „  ._„■_  ,_ 
tf.  av  nfr.414.  Jane  P.  Grahame,       ]•  Principals. 


nUESTER  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  both 
\J  Sexes,  Broad  St.,  Chester,  Pa.  Every  branch  of  a  jolid  Eng- 
lish Education  is  taught  in  this  Academy,  together  with  Latin, 
French  and  Drawing,  in  all  its  varieties.  Thoroughness  in  all 
the  studies  is  insisted  upon,  and  especial  care  will  be  taken  to 
educate  the  morals  as  Weil  as  the  intelltct  of  the  pupils.  A  Pri- 
mary Department  is  Connected  with  the  School.  Pupils  can  enter 
at  any  time. 

iKg^Please  send  for  a  Circular.      George  Gilbert,  Principal. 
Thomas  Gilbert,     \  Assistants 

2  w8  13t  5wm  wnfnd.  M.  Louise  Clanct,  J  -*««*■««»""• 

KBNNETT  SQUARE  SEMINARY— For  Girls.— The  next  seB- 
Eiou  of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  last  Third  day 
of  Second  month,  1806.     Inquire  for  Circular  of 
32  3m.  430.  vmo.  Evan  T.  Swayne,  Principal. 

JH.  RIDQWAY  &.  CO.,  COMMISSION  DEALERS  in  Berries, 
•  Peaches,  Apples,  Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Round  Potatoes, 
Butter,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Dried  Fruits,  and  every  description  o 
Country  Produce.  Otllce  No.  125,  Delaware  Avenue  Market, 
Philadelphia.  Consignments  solicited,  and  orders  for  shippiflg 
promptly  attended  to.  21013tvlvnzp. 

WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  wasmp. 

"VTEW  ARTICLES.— The  Graduated  Measure  and  Funnel  Gom- 
IM  bined,  Russ'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spring  Scissors  for  Sewing 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  which  does  not  require  the  bitts  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slicer,  for  beets,  cucumbers, 
&c.    For  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

Tbuman  <!!:  Shaw. 
310tf.         No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

MEMOIR  OP    THE    LATE  JOHN  WATSON,  OF 

CANADA  WEST. 

(Continued  from  page  131.) 

I  became  much  attached  to  a  dear  grandchild, 
with  whose  parents  we  lived,  who  would  fre- 
quently, as  I  walked  out  for  exerciye,  walk  with 
me.  He  was  taken  poorly,  and  after  lingerinp^ 
with  a  heart  disease  for  some  time,  consumption 
followed,  which  soon  closed  his  earthly  ex- 
istence, l^rom  the  earliest  pirt  of  his  sickness 
he  had  thoughts  of  death  and  was  much  hum- 
bled in  mind.  He  saw  something  sweet  before 
him,  and  seemed  to  have  a  glimpse  of  future 
joys.  Two  of  his  schoolmates  coming  in  the 
afternoon  previous  to  his  decease,  he  called 
them  each  by  name,  bade  them  farewell,  and 
said  he  was  going  to  a  better  world.  I  had  fre- 
quently impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  good 
boys  if  taken  away  would  go  to  the  good  place  ; 
and  during  his  sickness  he  said  he  had  often 
remembered  it.  He  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  all,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  Third  month, 
1858,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  age. 

Dark  and  gloomy  times  are  permitted  to  come 
over  us,  to  show  us  our  own  insufficiency,  and 
from  whom  our  help  cometh. 

"  Learn  of  me,"  suith  the  blessed  Jesus.  We 
may  be  ever  learning  and  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Truth ;  and  we  may  be  ever 
learning  and  increase  in  knowledge,  and  this  is 
when  Christ  teaches  us,  and  we  continue  to 
learn  of  Him.     Let  not  imagination   nor  the 


things  of  our  own  minds  influence  us,  but  what 
God  is  pleased  to  reveal  in  us  and  unto  us  ;  and 
what  Christ  by  his  spirit  teaches  us,  that  let  us 
speak.  We  never  can  too  well  learn  this  lesson 
that  God  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his 
own  good  pleasure,  if  we  are  submissive  to  the 
operations  of  his  spirit. 

When  returning  from  our  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Whitechurch,  we  went  to  visit  a  grand- 
daughter of  my  son  John  ;  here  I  was  taken 
suddenly  very  ill,  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
my  end  was  approaching.  I  continued  ill 
many  days,  and  many  of  my  relatives  and 
friends  from  home  came  to  visit  me.  In  this 
neighborhood  were  many  Methodists,  who,  with 
their  minister,  also  came  to  see  me.  I  was 
several  times  called  to  give,  in  much  meekness 
and  fear,  the  reasons  for  the  hope  of  eternal  life 
that  was  in  me,  and  had  much  to  say  in  respeee 
to  the  things  of  God,  and  have  often  wished 
since  that  at  the  closing  period  of  my  life  I 
might  have  the  same  well-grounded  hope.  In 
looking  back  it  has  seemed  good  to  me  that  I 
was  thus  afflicted,  and  in  mercy  preserved  for 
further  usefulness.  What  we  know  not  at  the 
time  is  made  known  to  us  afterwards. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  another  trial 
was  passed  through  in  the  removal  of  a  dear 
granddaughter  of  my  children  Thomas  N,  and 
Clarina  Watson,  with  whom  we  live.^  She  was 
a  lovely  child,  and  was  removed  in  the  8th  year 
of  her  age,  from  all  the  evil  to  come,  to  join 
the  ansrelio  host  in  heaven. 
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We — my  wife  and  I — have  for  some  time  been 
favored  with  tolerable  health,  and  have  at- 
tended nearly  all  our  religious  meetings.  Our 
Yearly  Meeting  was  this  year  (1661)  held  at 
Farmington.  We  felt  loth  to  go,  as  we  have  a  son 
who  has  been  suffering  for  some  time  with  con- 
sumption ;  but  at  his  desire  we  went.  We 
think  it  was  one  of  the  best  we  ever  attended. 
I  was  led  to  consider  the  all-seeing  providence 
of  God,  that  he  was  omnipotent  in  all  his 
ways,  wonderful  in  all  his  works ;  and  had  to 
proclaim,  "  Shall  not  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  ?" 

On  our  return  home  we  found  our  son 
much  as  we  left  him  ;  but  he  soon  after  de- 
clined, and  in  about  two  weeks  be  left  us,  in 
the  47th  year  of  his  age.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  dissolution,  he  read  every  day  a 
portion  of  Scripture,  the  New  Testament  in 
particular ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  was 
blessed  with  a  visitation  of  Divine  love,  which 
led  him  to  seek  Christ,  as  revealed  in  himself, 
for  eternal  happiness. 

I  have  often  spoken  on  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  have  written  more  or  less  on  the  subject; 
but  I  now  feel  it  right  to  bring  into  view  seve- 
ral portions  of  Scripture  testimony  to  the  same 
import,  as  corresponding  with  the  evidence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  myself. 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All 
things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.  In 
Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men." 

The  apostle  Paul  said  he  would  "  preach 
among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ;  and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the 
fellowship  of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  hath  been  bid  in  God, 
who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ."  Eph. 
iii.  9. 

"  Christ,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
first  born  of  every  creature  :  for  by  him  were  all 
tilings  created  that  are  in  Heaven  and  that  are 
on  the  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
there  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities, 
or  powers.  All  things  are  created  by  Him  and 
for  Him  :  and  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by 
Him  all  things  consist."  Col.  i.  "  God  hath 
spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  ap- 
pointed heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  He  made 
the  world."  Heb.  "  Christ  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  saith  the 
Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to 
come,  the  Almighty."  Rev.  Before  Abraham 
was  "I  am,"  (the  representation  of  Deity.) 
Jesus  said  of  himself,  "  That  the  Father  is  in 
me  and  I  in  Him.  T  and  my  Father  are  one;  and 
as  to  his  eternal  divinity."  «  Now  glorify  thee 
me  with  the  glory  I  had  with  Thee  before  the 


world  was."  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me  ex- 
cept the  Father  draw  him."  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  He  that  believeth  in  me  hath  ever- 
lasting life."  "  Except  ye  eat  of  my  flesh  and 
drink  of  my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 
"  The  words  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit 
and  life.  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing."  "  I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  believest  thou 
this  ?"  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  ;  ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me,  who  am  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  No  man  cometh  to 
the  Father  but  by  me.  If  ye  had  known  me, 
ye  should  have  known  my  Father  also ;  and 
from  henceforth  ye  know  Him  and  have  seen 
Him." 

In  1862,  my  son,  John  Eves  Watson,  was  in 
a  declining  state,  and  for  many  months  was  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  speech.  As  the  time 
drew  nigh  for  the  holding  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing at  Pickering,  his  health  seemed  so  precarious 
that  we  dared  not  leave  him ;  but  he  survived 
till  two  weeks  after  the  meeting  closed.  He 
was  conscious  to  the  last,  and  though  unable  to 
express  his  feelings,  we  were  made  fully  sen- 
sible that  he  was  aware  of  the  change  that 
awaited  him.  Though  it  seemed  hard  for  him 
to  part  with  a  beloved  wife  and  dear  children, 
yet  he  was  made  willing  to  submit  ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  has  entered  into  rest. 
He  was  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  and  much 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  funeral 
was  large.  I  was  enabled  to  speak  on  the  oc- 
casion from  the  text,  •'  I  know  that  I  hav« 
passed  from  death  unto  life  because  I  love  the 
brethren." 

As  age  increases,  the  infirmities  of  body  also 
increase;  but  I  esteem  it  a  great  favor  that 
though  the  outward  man  perisheth,  the  inward 
man  is  renewed  day  by  day,  and  though  appar- 
ently left  at  times  a  prey  to  my  own  weakness, 
this  is  surely  to  let  me  know  from  whence  my 
strength  cometh.  I  am  yet  favored  to  attend 
the  most  of  our  little  meetings  at  home,  and 
now  and  then  our  Monthly  Meetings  at  Yonge 
Street  and  Whitchurch,  but  infirmities  of  body 
prevented  my  attending  the  Y'^early  Meeting  for 
this  year  (1863.) 

Surely  afilictions  abide  me,  for  I  have  now 
been  stripped  of  my  only  remaining  son, 
Thomas  N.,  with  whom  I  lived.  Thus  the  last 
of  my  three  sons  has  been  taken,  and  all  in  a 
little  less  than  three  years  ;  and  now  out  of  six 
children  there  are  but  two  daughters  left.  Oh, 
I  mourn,  I  cannot  help  mourning;  surely  with 
sorrow  shall  I  go  to  my  grave.  But  sorrow 
may  endure  for  the  night,  (the  season  of  afflic- 
tion,) yet  joy  cometh  in  the  morning,  when 
God  ariseth  by  his  life-giving  presence  in  the 
heart.  There  is  a  little  consolation  aff"orded  in 
the  assurance  that  my  three  sons  each  bdicTed 
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in  the  light  of  Truth,  inwardly  revealed,  aod 
frequently  brought  their  deeds  to  it,  that  it 
might  be  made  manifest  that  through  Divine 
Grace  th^^y  were  wrought  in  Grod.  My  last  son 
was  a  little  like  myself,  alive  to  the  distress  of 
all  classes  ;  his  soul  rejoiced  with  mine  when  he 
witnessed  a  releaseraent  of  mankind  from  the 
dominion  of  priestcraft,  and  from  every  thing 
like  bigotry  and  oppression.  He  wanted  man 
kept  by  Divine  power  in  the  image  of  Him  who 
created  him  j  for  male  aod  female  created  He 
them  that  they  should  enjoy  happiness  here, 
and  in  the  end,  eternal  felicity. 

Oh,  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness  and  for  His  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men.  I  write  this  under  a  feeling 
that  there  are  not  many  steps  to  that  period, 
when  to  me  all  outward  works  shall  fail ;  and  I 
have  thought  much  at  this  time  of  that  testi- 
mony, "  That  knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  char- 
ity edifieth."  The  knowledge  which  we  obtain 
by  reading  the  best  of  books  and  other  religi- 
ous publications,  without  religious  feeling,  and 
an  earnest  desire  for  divine  instruction,  and  all 
that  we  obtain  by  the  light  of  men  instead  of 
the  light  of  God,  is  the  knowledge  which 
puflFeth  up;  but  charity.  Divine  charity,  is  that 
which  edifieth  ;  and  these  reflections  lead  me  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  poet. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRUTH  ITS  OWN   POWER. 

John  of  Goch,  writing  in  the  middle  ages, 
thus  distinguished  truth  : — "  What  a  man  says 
or  writes  is  authentic,  not  because  he  who  says 
it  is  great  and  honorable,  but  because  what  he 
says  is  true.  For  it  is  truth  alone  which  every 
where  evinces  its  efficacy  and  invincible  force, 
and  gives  authority  to  all  speakers." 

•   tat-  • 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  THE  ACCUMULATION  OF  WEALTH, 

The  following  selections  from  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  published  in  London,  in  the  year 
1824,  with  the  above  title,  places  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats  in  a  more  serious  and  striking 
light  than  it  has  been  generally  viewed.  The 
author  considers  the  command,  "  Lay  not  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,"  upon  the 
same  level  with  that  of  "  Swear  not  at  all ;" 
and  argues,  that,  being  of  equal  force  and  au- 
thority, there  is  an  obvious  inconsistency  in  the 
practice  of  many  in  the  Society  ;  that  while 
they  will  not  swear,  but  disown  for  it,  there  is 
no  peremptory  rule  against  accumulating  all  the 
treasures  a  Friend  can  reputably  acquire  ;  and 
that  no  little  fondness  for  wealth  is  discoverable 
even  among  the  leaders  of  the  people.  When 
we  consider  the  increased  temptations  for  in- 
dulging in  fine  hou:ies,  rich  furniture,  and  the 
numerous  superfluities  which  a  state  of  riches 
places  within  the  grasp  of  its  possessor,  there 


would  seem  to  be  much  truth  in  the  remark, 
"  That  if  men  grow  rich  in  the  Society,  their 
grandchildren  generally  leave  it." 

An  ancient  Friend,  (William  Edmundson,) 
remarking  upon  the  state  of  the  Society  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject,  says,  "  If  any  one  weak- 
ness more  than  another  may  be  termed  the  be- 
setting sin  of  our  Society,  the  pursuit  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  conformity  to 
vain  and  expensive  fashions  which  is  consequent 
upon  it,  deserve  that  application.  It  lurks  in 
every  department  of  the  church,  and  hides  itself 
under  so  many  specious  and  goodly  disguises,  that 
its  real  character  is  often  scarcely  suspected,  even 
when  it  has  taken  almost  exclusive  possession  of 
the  heart.  *  How  hardly  shall  a  rich  man  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  is  an  exclamation 
which,  though  it  fell  froai  the  lips  of  Him  in 
whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  and  who  perfectly  understood  all 
the  frailty  and  corruption  of  the  human  heart, 
seems  to  have  lost  all  its  force  and  application 
in  the  view  of  many.  Their  conduct  is  a  direct 
and  palpable  contradiction  to  the  Saviour's  words, 
and  to  judge  of  his  meaning  by  their  actions  we 
should  reverse  the  text,  and  say,  '  How  hardly 
shall  a  poor  man  enter  into  the  kingdom 'of 
heaven.'  Labor,  therefore,  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  but  not  for  that  meat  which  endureth 
unto  everlasting  life.' 

Such  is  the  practical  exposition  which  results 
from  their  conduct,  they  go  on  year  after  year, 
augmenting  their  estates,  and  fearfully  increas- 
ing their  responsibility  ;  while  the  desire  after 
wealth  becomes  more  and  more  intense,  and 
goads  them  on  to  greater  exertions  to  satisfy 
what  is  insatiable,  till  at  last  the  messenger  of 
death  summons  them  before  the  bar  of  that  tri- 
bunal from  whose  righteous  condemnation  of 
time  misspent,  of  talents  misemployed,  and 
wealth  injuriously  hoarded,  not  all  the  untold 
treasures  of  a  thousand  worlds  could  possibly 
save  them."  S.  B.  F. 

"  Appeal  on  the  subject  of  the  Accumulation  of 
Wealth,  addressed  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 

tisually  called  Quakers,  individually  and  col- 

lectively." 

It  is  declared  by  a  late  writer,  that  "  through- 
out the  religious  system  adopted  by  Friends, 
there  exists  an  unbroken  harmony,  a  real  adapta- 
tion of  practice  with  practice,  and  of  part  with 
part ;  and  no  sooner  is  any  one  of  our  testimo- 
nies forsaken,  than  this  harmony  is  interrupted, 
and  the  work  is  in  s  )me  degree  (whether  greater 
or  less)  marred  on  the  wheel."  He  also  ob- 
serves that  "  on  two  practical  points,"  (war  and 
oiths,)  "  Friends  have  been  leJ  to  adopt  a 
higher  and  purer  standard  of  action,  and  one 
which  appears  to  be  more  exactly  conformed  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  divine  law,  than  that 
which   generally    prevails   among  Christians." 
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Again,  "The  religious  system  of  Friends  is 
bottomed  on  the  unvarying  principles  of  the  law 
of  God." 

The  estimable  and  amiable  John  Woolman 
says,  "  Wealth  desired  for  its  own  sake  obstructs 
the  increase   of  virtue."     But   if  the    reader 
should  not  think  the  sentiment  of  this  humble 
individual  of  sufficient  authority  on  so  moment- 
ous a  question,  he  will  at  least  be  inclined  to 
listen  to  what  has  been  said  by  William  Penn, 
a  name  forever  connected  with  the  good  and  the 
great  of  this  world,  for  the  wise  and  splendid 
actions  of  a  life  devoted  to  God  and  man.     He 
was  born   in  an  elevated   rank   of  life,  but  he 
forsook  the  allurements  of  wealth  and  ease  for 
the  accomplishment   of  duties   connected  with 
his  religious  views ;  and  being  of  an  acute  and 
intelligent  mind,  and  greatly  conversant  with 
men,  we  can  scarcely  find,  in  the  annals  of  man, 
a  higher  authority  than  the  sentiments  of  this 
illustrious  individual.     In  his  "  Reflections  and 
Maxims,"  he   says,  "  Too  few  know  when  they 
have  enough,  and  fewer  know  how  to  employ  it." 
"  But  certainly  he  that  covets,  can  no  more  be 
a  moral  man  than  he  that  steals."     "  It  shows 
a  depraved  state  of  mind  to  carp  and  care  for 
that  which  one  does  not  need."  *'  The  generality 
are  worse  for  their  riches."     "  To  strive  to  get 
and  keep  it  (wealth)   sordidly,  is  a  sin   against 
Providence,  a  vice  in  governments  and  an  in- 
jury to  their  neighbor."     "  This  (avarice)  is  the 
worst  sort  of  idolatry,  because  there  can  be  no 
religion  in  it." 

And  in  his  advice  to  his  children,  he  says, 
"  Be  plain  in  clothes,  furniture,  and  food,  but 
clean,  and  then  the  coarser  the  better  ;  the  rest 
is  folly  and  a  snare.  Therefore,  next  to  sin, 
avoid  dainties  and  choiceness  about  your  per- 
sons and  houses ;  for,  if  it  be  not  an  evil  in  it- 
self, it  is  a  temptation  to  it,  and  may  be  ac- 
counted a  nest  for  sin  to  brood  in." 

But  if  we  would  take  a  wider  range,  and  sur- 
vey the  writings  of  virtuous  men  of  other  per- 
suasions, that  is,  of  those  whose  "  standard  of 
action  "  has  been  less  "  high  "  and  less  *'  pure  " 
than  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  collecting  from  them  more 
than  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  wise  men,  great  accumula- 
tion is  unfavorable  to  virtue.  Seneca,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  practice  prevalent  in  his  time,  of 
poisoning  those  of  whom  it  was  desirable  to  get 
rid,  says,  "  Ve^ienum  in  auro  hibitul ;"  alluding 
to  the  fact,  that  they  who  had  great  possessions 
were  most  liable  to  that  species  of  destruction, 
when  they  drank  out  of  gold.  The  celebrated 
Lord  Bacon  says,  "  Certainly  great  riches  have 
sold  more  men  than  they  have  bought  out." 
*'  The  ways  to  enrich  are  many,  and  most  of 
them  foul."  "  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such 
as  thou  mayst  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute 
cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly."    <'  I  cannot 


call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  virtue ; 
the  Roman  word  is  better,  impedimenta.  For 
as  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so  are  riches  to  virtue. 
It  cannot  be  spared  or  left  behind,  but  it  hin- 
dereth  the  march;  yea,  and  the  care  of  it  some- 
times loseth  or  disturbeth  the  victory.  Of 
great  riches  there  is  no  real  use,  except  it  be  in 
the  distribution  ;  the  rest  is  but  conceit."  An 
author  of  more  modern  times  has  observed, 
that  "  Avarice  hangs  like  a  dead  weight  upon 
the  soul,  always  pulling  it  to  the  earth.  We 
might  as  well  expeci  to  see  a  plant  grown  upon 
a  flint,  as  virtue  in  the  breast  of  a  miser. 

It  were  an  easy  task  to  multiply  extracts  of 
this  tendency,  even  to  satiety ;  but  the  writer 
is  anxious  to  avoid  a  prolixity  that  might  de- 
feat the  very  objects  of  his  solicitude.  If  then 
the  mere  moralist, — a  man  whose  sensations  are 
regulated,  in  the  estimation  of  the  religionist, 
rather  by  external  decorum  than  by  any  higher 
impulse, — if  the  mere  moralist  views  the  cease- 
less attention  to  the  acquirement  of  wealth  as. 
being  injurious  to  the  better  feelings,  as  de- 
structive of  that  balance  which  it  is  his  pride 
to  maintain,  by  how  much  the  more  sensitive 
must  he  be,  who,  in  addition  to  all  the  finer 
discriminations  of  the  moralist,  professes  to  be 
regulated  in  the  totality  of  his  conduct  and  con- 
versation by  higher  and  purer  motives,  by  him 
whose  "  religious  system  is  bottomed  on  the  un- 
varying principles  of  the  law  of  God." 

This  law,  the  Society  of  Friends  must  doubt- 
less, as  Christians,  believe  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  Christ  himself;  and  if  so,  we  must 
look  into  the  records  of  the  New  Testament  for 
it,  where  alone  all  that  is  pure  in  religion  is  to 
be  found  connected  with  all  that  is  perfect  in 
morals.  And  as  it  is  conceded  by  the  Quaker, 
that  man  cannot  resort  to  a  higher  written 
authority  for  his  government  than  is  to  be 
found  in  that  book,  he  will  doubtless  con- 
sent that  his  conduct  should  be  adjudged  by 
the  sayings  of  Christ,  who  declared  himself  to 
be  "  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,"  and  who 
uttered,  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  his 
followers,  the  annexed  injunctions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  accumulating  wealth.  *'  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  earth."  (Matt.  vi.  19.) 
"  The  cares  of  this  world  and  the  doceitful- 
ncss  of  riches  choke  the  word."  (Matt.  xiii. 
22.) 

And  to  the  young  man  who  inquired  of  him, 
"  What  good  thing  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life  ?''  and  who  could  reply,  thjt  he  had  kept, 
from  his  youth  up,  all  the  moral  obligations  of  the 
commandments  propounded  to  him,  the  reply 
of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  faith  was  mem- 
orable, "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  all 
that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  :  and  come  and 
follow  me."  (Matt.  xix.  21.)  «  Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  that   a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter 
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into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  (Matt.  six.  23.) 
"  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  ^o  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God."  (Matt.  xix.  24.)  '•  Take 
heed  and  beware  of  covetousness."  (Luke  xii. 
15.  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon." 
(Luke  xvii.  13.) 

It  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  somewhat  re- 
markable, that  if  we  peruse  the  account  of 
Lazarus  and  the  rich  man,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover why  the  one  ascended  into  "  Abraham's 
bosom,"  and  the  other  "  in  hell  lifted  up  his  eyes 
in  torments,"  the  only  part  of  the  reply  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  appeal  of  the  rich  man,  which  re- 
lated to  their  earthly  circumstances,  is  couched 
in  these  terms  :  "  Son,  remember  that  thou  in 
thy  lifetime  received  thy  good  things,  and  like- 
wise Lazarus  his  evil  things,  but  now  he  is 
comforted  and  thou  art  tormented."  Are  we 
then  to  conclude  that  the  crime  of  the  rich  man 
was  the  possession  of  riches  ? 

.  Clarkson  says,  ''  Quakerism  may  be  defined 
to  be  an  attempt,  under  the  divine  influence,  at 
practical  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried. 
They  who  profess  it,  consider  themselves  bound 
to  regulate  their  opinions,  words,  actions,  and 
even  outward  demeanor,  by  Christianity,  and 
Christianity  alone.  They  consider  themselves 
bound  to  give  up  such  of  the  customs  or  fashions 
of  men,  however  general  or  generally  approved, 
as  militate  in  any  manner  against  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  the  GosfpeV  If  this  be  Quakerism, 
and  who  will  deny  it  ?  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
it  the  practice  of  the  Society,  firmly  and  con- 
scientiously to  suffer  all  the  pains  and  penalties 
annexed  by  man  to  the  observance  of  some  of 
the  declarations  of'Christ,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  voluntarily  to  set  others  at  naught  ?  His 
commands  are,  "  Thou  shalt  not  swear,"  and 
"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures." 

Gurney  observes  (p.  243)  that  obedience  to 
the  doctrine  against  swearing  is  "  both  justified 
and  required  ;  first,  by  certain  plain,  moral 
principles,  and  secondly,  by  divine  commands 
of  the  most  impressive  and  comprehensive 
character."  A  nd  are  the  commands  against  the 
accumulation  oF  wealth  less  impressive  and  less 
comprehensive?  Both  were  delivered  as  com- 
mands; why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  obedi- 
ence to  the  one  insisted  upon  by  that  author  as 
being  essential  to  the  Quaker,  while  the  other 
occupies  only  a  note  appended  to  a  chapter  ap- 
propriated to  the  moral  views  of  the  Society  ? 
How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  Society  itself  is 
still  so  rigid  on  the  one  point,  and  so  las  on  the 
other  ?  Was  it,  that  early  persecution  strength- 
ened it  so  greatly  in  the  former,  that  the 
breaking  of  the  command  is  considered  to  be 
eo  heinous  a  sin  against  Christianity,  that  he 
who  ventures  so  to  do,  and  persists  in  the  prac- 
tice, is,  by  the  laws  of  the  Society,  placed  be- 
yond its  pale;  while  the  latter  command,  viewed 


as  we  have  already  seen,  merely  as  a  moral 
point,  has  no  disqualification  annexed  to  it,  even 
in  the  most  flagrant  instances  ?  And  how  can 
this  be  explained  ?  Is  it  that  the  "  generality  " 
of  the  early  members  having  been,  as  is  said  by 
Barclay,  in  his  magnanimous  letter  to  Charles  the 
Second,  "  poor  and  illiterate,"  and  little  versed 
in  the  book  of  human  nature,  never  supposed 
the  possibility  that  the  "  true,  the  daily  self- 
denying  Quaker  " — "aiming,  under  divine  in- 
fluence, at  practical  Christianity," — could  ever 
seek  to  become  rich,  and,  therefore,  judged  it 
useless  to  legislate  on  the  subject  beyond  the 
pointed  and  early  injunctions  already  quoted, 
"  Let  none  strive  nor  covet   to  be  rich  ?"    &c. 

And  is  it  that  when  persecution  ceased,  the 
Quakers,  finding  the  power  of  accumulating,  and 
the  sweets  of  ease,  and  the  conveniences  of 
wealth,  suffered,  almost  without  a  struggle,  the 
violation  of  the  positive  command  and  example 
of  the  Founder  of  their  faith,  as  well  as  the  con- 
soTJant  injunction  contained  in  the  "Epistle" 
of  1670? 

What,  in  this  case,  is  become  of  that  "  un- 
broken harmony,"  that  "  real  adaptation  of 
practice  with  practice,  and  of  part  with  part?" 
Is  not  one  of  their  testimonies  forsaken,  and 
thus  this  "  harmony  "  interrupted,  and  "  the 
work  marred  on  the  wheel  ?" 

A  Friend,  or,  to  use  the  term  which  began 
in  reproach,  but  is  become  familiar  by  usage,  a 
Quaker,  in  reality  wants  less  money,  has  fewer 
luxuries  to  gratify  than  other  men.  He  admits 
no  large  parties,  keeps  no  expensive  company, 
does  not  frequent  the  theatre^  loses  no  money 
at  cards,  has  no  extravagant  furniture,  or  use- 
less personal  ornaments  ;  for  his  aim  is  "  more 
exactly  conformed  to  the  requisition  of  the  divine 
law,  than  that  which  generally  prevails  among 
his  fellow  Christians,"  and  he  consequently 
aims  at  plainness  of  speech,  and  at  that  sim- 
plicity of  behaviour  and  appeal,  so  conspicuous- 
ly eminent  in  the  great  Founder  of  his  re- 
ligion, who  wore  a  garment  without  a  seam. 

Yet  it  were  vain  to  deny  the  existence  of 
rich  men  in  the  Society,  even  though  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  define  in  words  what  a  rich 
man  is.  Of  this,  however,  we  may  feel  assured 
that  he  who  makes  haste  to  be  rich,  who  seeks 
to  accumulate  greatly,  desiring  to  rise  above  that 
moderate  possession  which  alone  is  agreeable  to 
his  faith,  who  has  a  large  income  and  little  de- 
mand on  it,  either  by  education  or  habit,  who,^ 
possessing  riches,  cannot  enjoy  the  elevation  of 
rank  and  circumstance  belonging  to  them,  who 
cannot  spend  and  will  not  dispense  with  them, 
such  a  man  must  be  avaricious, — of  the  "earth, 
earthly," — and  is  at  open  war  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Lawgiver,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures,"  &c. 

Now  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  "  Portrait- 
ure "  of  Clarkson,  that  ingenious  historian  of 
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Quakerism,  has  been  read,  and  admired,  and 
quoted ;  and  its  author  has  most  deservedly 
been  caressed  by  the  Society,  for  his  digniSed 
labors  in  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  de- 
testable trade  in  men.  And  this  author,  who 
will  be  acknowledged  to  have  possessed  great 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  Quakers  in  their 
homes,  and  their  avocations,  and  pursuits,  and 
to  whom  the  facultiis  of  close  observation  and 
discrimination  will  not  be  denied,  has  in  that 
work  this  memorable  passage,  "  The  Quakers 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  danger  of  contracting  a 
money-getimg  spirit,  which  is,  as  I  conceive, 
the  worst  feature  that  can  exist  in  their  char- 
acter." 

The  same  author  observes  that  this"  money- 
getting  spirit,  wherever  it  may  be  charge- 
able upon  the  members  of  the  Society,  sel- 
dom belongs  to  that  species  which  is  called 
avarice."  What,  then,  is  avarice  as  regards  a 
a  Quaker  ?  If  he  seek  more  than  he  dare  use, 
in  other  words,  if  he  seek  possession  for  pos- 
session's sake,  if  he  seek  to  enrich  his  children, — 
to  make  them  independent  as  it  is  termed, — is 
not  this  avarice,  a  greediness  of  wealth,  a  trust- 
ing in  riches  for  some  purpose  definite  or  indefi- 
nite? 
'  Clarkson  further  observes:  "That  indepen- 
dence for  children  is  the  general  aim  of  the 
world,  I  know  well.  But  I  know,  also,  that 
Christianity  has  no  such  word  as  independence 
in  her  book.  For  of  what  do  people  wish  to 
make  their  children  independent?  Certain- 
ly not  of  Providence,  for  that  would  be  in 
sanity,  indeed.  Of  the  poor,  then  shall  I  say  ? 
That  is  impossible ;  for  how  could  they  get 
their  daily  bread  ?  Of  the  rich,  then,  like  them- 
selves? That  would  be  folly  ;  for  where  would 
they  form  their  friendships  or  connubial  con- 
nections, in  which  they  must  place  a  portion  of 
the  happiness  of  their  lives  ?  Do  they  wish  to 
make  them  independent  of  society  at  large,  so 
as  not  to  do  it  good  ?  That  is  against  all  re- 
ligion. In  short,  it'is  impossible,  while  we  ex- 
ist in  this  life,  to  be  independent  one  of  an- 
other. We  are  bound  by  Christianity  in  one 
great  chain,  every  link  of  which  supports  the 
next  or  the  bond  is  broken." 


^To  be  continued.) 
■  ^>»  ■ 


.  EXTRACTS  FROM    JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

Remember,  0  my  soul  !  the  quietude  of  those 
in  whom  Christ  governs,  and  in  all  thy  pro- 
ceedings feel  after  it ! 

Doth  he  condescend  to  bless  thee  with  His 
presence  ?  To  move  and  influence  to  action  ? 
To  dwell  in  thee  and  walk  in  thee  ?  Remember 
then  thy  station,  as  a  being  sacred  to  God  ;  ac- 
cept of  the  strength  freely  offered  thee ;  and 
take  heed  that  no  w  eakness,  in  conforming  to 
expensive,  unwise  and  hard-hearted  customs, 
gendering  to  discord  and  strife,  be  given  way 


to.  Doth  He  claim  my  body  as  His  temple? 
And  graciously  grant  that  I  may  be  sacred  to 
Him.  Oh  !  that  I  may  prize  this  favor ;  and 
that  my  whole  life  may  be  conformable  to  this 
character.  Remember,  0  my  soul  !  that  the 
Prince  of  peace  is  thy  Lord  :  that  he  communi- 
cates Ilia  unmixed  wisdom  to  His  family ;  that 
they,  living  in  perfect  simplicity,  may  give  no 
just  cause  of  offence  to  any  creature,  but  may 
walk  as  he  walked. 


Biographical  Notice  of  WiLLIAM  GiBBONS, 
M.  D.,  late  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Written 
hy  one  of  his  Sons. 

(Concluded  from  page  136.) 

On  the  16th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1845,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  of  paralysis, 
which  satisfied  him  that  his  earthly  course  was 
about  to  terminate.  Anticipating  the  event, 
he  was  not  unprepared  for  its  approach.  On 
receiving  the  summons,  he  instantly  addressed 
himself  to  prayer.  The  physicians  who  were 
present,  objected  to  his  rising  in  bed.  "  I 
must,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  must, — I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty."  He  continued  on  his  knees  for 
some  time,  with  great  fervency  addressing  the 
throne  of  Grace.  His  language  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  support  and  comfort  he  experienced 
from  his  trust  and  faith  in  God.  "  Oh,  Lord  ! 
I  praise  thee  !  I  desire  to  magnify  thy  name  ! 
Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit !  Glory  to 
God  !  he  supports  me  \" 

On  concluding  this  earnest  and  solemn  de- 
votional exercise,  he  lay  down  quietly  in  bed. 
Observing  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
standing  at  the  bed  side,  he  grasped  his  hand, 
saying  :  "  We  have  passed*many  pleasant  hours 
together,  but  now  they  must  all  end."  After 
this,  his  articulation  became  so  much  affected 
that  it  was  difficult  at  times  to  understand  him. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  his  mind  dwelt, 
almost  without  interruption,  on  the  change  that 
he  felt  awaited  him.  During  the  night  he  said 
to  one  of  his  daughters,  after  kissing  her  :  "  It 
will  not  be  long — on  earth  no  more."  At 
another  time  he  remarked  :  "  Oh  !  it  will  soon 
be  over.  This  poor,  shattered  body  will  then 
be  at  rest,  and  I  shall  be  in  that  city,  none  of 
whose  inhabitants  can  say,  *I  am  sick.'" 

It  was  his  anxious  desire  that  he  might 
have  a  clear  vision  of  the  state  in  which  he 
was  about  to  enter.  On  several  occasions,  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  his  illness,  he  referred 
to  this  subject,  apparantly  disappointed  in  not 
being  able  to  penetrate  the  veil  which  still  shut 
him  out  from  the  immortal  world.  "  I  cannot 
see  clearly,"  he  would  say,  "  but  I  feel  the 
fulness  of  the  glory  of  God."  At  one  time  he 
remarked,  "  There  is  nothing  in  my  way,  but  I 
do  not  see  as  clearly  as  I  would  wish ;"  and 
afterwards  seemed  depressed,  and  remained  in 
silent  exercise  for  about  half  an  hour.     Then 
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arousing  suddenly,  he  exclaimed  in  tones  of 
triumph,  "  Rejoice  !  Oh  come  and  rejoice  with 
me,  for  I  have  found  the  sheep  which  was  lost ; 
and  quoting  from  the  Psalms,  "  What  shall 
I- render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits!" 
he  requested  to  have  the  Psalm  read  to  him. 
He  had  wrestled  with  the  angel  for  the  bless- 
ing, and  had  gained  it. 

On  the  day  after  his  attack,  he  began  to 
repeat  to  a  friend,  the  quotation,  "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,"  &c.  Before 
he  had  concluded,  his  friend  endeavored  to  an- 
ticipate him  by  adding,  "and  good  will  to 
men."  "  No,  no/'  said  he  emphatically,  rais- 
ing his  hand,  "  good  will  to  all  men."  He 
frequently  afterwards  recited  the  same  test, 
always  in  the  same  manner,  laying  great  stress 
on  the  latter  part. 

During  the  whole  course  of  his  illness,  which 
lasted  nine  days,  he  was  almost  constantly  en- 
gaged in  religious  exercise,  the  general  tenor 
of  which  was  expressive  of  his  gratitude  to  God 
for  his  mercies,  and  entire  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will.  ''  I  have  no  desire  to  live,"  said 
he,  "  I  would  be  a  burthen  to  myself  and  to 
all  around  me.  But  not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done  !"  When  the  physicians,  on  one  of  their 
visits,  had  a  consultation,  he  requested  to  be 
apprized,  without  reserve,  what  was  their  view 
of  his  case.  He  was  informed  that  they  could 
see  no  indications  of  immediate  danger,  and 
that  ample  warning  would  probably  be  given, 
should  an  unfavorable  result  occur.  •'  I  am 
willing  to  live,"  he  replied,  ''  but  I  wish  to 
get  entirely  rid  of  self,  and  to  have  no  will  of 
my  own." 

He  frequently  desired  the  Bible  to  be  brought, 
and  a  portion  read  to  him — mostly  designating 
the  chapter  and  verse.  His  selections  were 
made  from  the  New  Testament,  and  once  or 
twice  from  the  Psalms.  The  first  time,  per- 
haps, when  he  made  this  request,  it  was  ob- 
jected to,  because  he  had  not  slept  for  many 
hours,  and  his  condition  of  body  required  rest. 
He  was  told  of  this,  and  advised  to  compose 
himself  to  sleep.  "  That  is  just  what  I  want," 
said  he;  "  my  mind  is  excited  and  on  the  wing, 
and  I  wish  to  settle  it."  His  request  was  im- 
mediately complied  with,  and  whilst  one  of  his 
children  was  reading  to  him,  he  sank  into  a 
refreshing  slumber.  Afterwards,  whenever  he 
renewed  the  request,  it  was  instantly  acceded 
to,  partly  with  a  view  to  the  tranquillizing 
eiFects. 

On  the  morning  of  Sixth  day,  two  days  after 
the  commencement  of  his  illness,  he  called  his 
children  to  him  one  by  one,  and  addressed  to 
them,  in  the  most  affectionate  and  emphatic 
manner,  the  following,  among  other  expressions  : 
"  Turn  to  thy  heavenly  Father,  for  thou  wilt 
soon  have  no  earthly  one." — "  Turn  unto  the 
Lord  and  he  will  turn  to   thee." — "  Oh  !  leave 


the  world.     Seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  it  will   be  well  with  thee." 
— "  Lay   not    up  for   yourselves    treasures    on 
earth.     Money — wealth — nothing  earthly  can 
bring   you    happiness.      Salvation   is    through 
Christ  " — laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast.  "  It 
is  an  inward  work — Christ  within,  the  hope  of 
glory."     Turning  to  his  younger  sons,  he  said, 
"  Be  kkid   to  your   mother !"  and    then   look- 
ing round    upon    her,  he    wept    aloud.      The 
sundering    of   earthly  ties    seemed    almost   to 
overpower  him ;  but  again  he   rose  above  all, 
transported  into  higher  and   holier  communion. 
On  Seventh  day,  19th  of  the   month,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  little  better.     By  noon,  those  of 
his    children    who    lived  abroad    had    all    ar- 
rived, except   one  who  was   in  the  West,  at  a 
great  distance.  He  had  been  very  desirous  to  see 
all  his  children,  and  he  looked  round  on  them, 
remarking,  '■'■  all  here   but  one,  and  he  so   far 
away.     I  want  to  see  him."      He  then  prayed 
for  his  absent  son,  weeping  much  at  the  time. 
The  presence  of  his  wife  and  children  during 
his   sickness,  w:is  a   great  comfort  to   him;  it 
gave  him   much  happiness  to   have  them  eon- 
stantly  around  his  bed.     On  First  day,  he  said 
to  a  friend,  "  I  thought  it  was  opened  to  me 
yesterday  that  I  should  remain  a  little   longer, 
— that  the  Master  had  more  work  for  me  to  do  ; 
but  now  1  have   no   confirmation  of  continued 
life,  and  I  await  his  will."     In  the  evening,  he 
observed  that  it  was  First-day,  and  desired  the 
family  to  be  collected   in  his  chamber,  and  the 
Bible'  read.     He   specified   the  portion  :  "  He 
that  would  save   his  life  shall   lose  it,  and  he 
that  would  lose  his   life  for  my  sake  shall  save 
it,"  dwelling  on  the  passage  with  marked  satis- 
faction. 

On  Second-day  he  renewed  the  request  that 
the  physicians  should  state  to  him  precisely 
their  view  of  his  case ;  adding  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  alarming  him.  In  the  afternoon, 
be  prescribed  for  himself  with  much  judgment, 
as  he  continued  frequently  to  do  the  last  few 
days  of  his  illness.  Alluding  to  his  condition, 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  released  from  life. 
— "  In  case  I  should  recover,  I  would  only  be 
a  burthen  to  those  around  me."  Much  of  his 
time  was  spent,  as  usual,  in  devotional  exercise, 
and  in  offering  religious  counsel  to  his  chil- 
dren. 

Third  day,  he  was  evidently  growing  weaker. 
Speaking  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour— the  light 
and  the  hfe— he  added,  "not  only  the  life,  but 
the  Resurrection."  He  then  placed  his  hand 
on  his  breast  and  said  :  "  The  Resurrection  is 
here;  I  know  it  is  so— I  feel  it,  and  desire 
you  may  all  feel  it  too.  Blessed  be  God, 
for  his  love  and  mercy  to  his  poor  creature, 
man."  He  was  deeply  touched  by  the  atten- 
tions of  his  physicians  and  friends,  and  spoke 
of  them  with  strong  affection. 
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On  Fifth-day  he  appeared  better,  being  more 
free  from  bodily  pain  and  distress,  so  that  some 
hope  began  to  be  entertained  of  his  recovery. 
One  of  the  physicians  assured  him  that  he  was 
better,  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered, 
"  No."  After  resting  a  while  very  tran- 
quilly, he  said  to  his  wife  that  he  wished  a 
plain,  walnut  coflBn.  And  fearing  that  this 
was  not  understood,  he  asked  for  a  slate,  on 
which  he  drew  the  outline  of  a  coffin ;  and 
thus  satisfied  himself  that  his  wish  in  this  re- 
spect was  known.  Soon  afterwards,  he  waved 
his  hand  upwards,  exclaiming,  "  Passing — pass- 
ing away !"  Notwithstanding  the  signs  of 
amendment  which  others  observed,  and  on 
which  they  began  to  build  flattering  hopes,  he 
felt  that  the  end  was  nigh.  He  was  indeed  pass- 
ing away  !  In  the  night  a  change  took  place, 
and  about  sunrise  next  morning,  after  sinking 
quietly  and  gently  for  some  hours,  his  spirit 
was  translated  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  last  illness 
of  William  Gibbons  were,  in  some  respects, 
peculiar.  Enjoying  the  perfect  exercise  of  his 
mental  faculties,  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame  enabled  him  fully  to  appreciate  his  con- 
dition, and  to  contemplate  the  course  of  disease, 
as  it  invaded  the  vital  organs,  and  sapped  the 
springs  of  life.  The  ties  of  family,  which  bind 
the  heart  to  earth,  are  mostly  sundered,  to  some 
extent,  long  before  we  reach  the  meridian  of 
life.  Death  mostly  singles  out  some  of  our 
loved  ones,  and  bears  them  to  the  home  eternal ; 
as  if  in  kindness  to  wean  the  traveller  from 
this  world  of  care,  and  invite  him  to  a  world 
of  rest  and  joy.  Not  so  with  him.  Save  the 
first  born,  which,  many  long  years  ago,  had  been 
torn  from  its  mother's  arms,  his  flock  was 
Bpared,  until  it  numbered  thirteen  sons  and 
daughters,  several  of  them  heads  of  families. 
And  there  they  were,  with  their  weeping 
mother,  gathered  around  his  dying  couch.  His 
affections  were  strong — no  man  could  love  his 
family  more  tenderly.  But  the  time  of  parting 
was  at  hand — he  knew  it.  At  a  single  blow, 
all  those  ties,  which  had  multiplied  and 
strengthened  with  the  lapse  of  years,  were  to 
be  severed.  The  trial  was  severe.  Even  in 
death,  his  heart  yearned  on  the  patriarchal 
flock.  But  he  asked  not  for  the  life  of  the 
body.  He  knew  that  a  better  life  was  in  store 
for  him.  His  pathway  was  not  in  the  dark. 
He  heard  his  Father's  voice,  and,  in  all  confi- 
dence and  resignation,  he  obeyed  and  followed. 
He  died  exulting  over  death — declaring  the 
glory  of  the  Christian's  future,  and  beckoning 
the  loved  ones  who  wept  around  him  to  follow. 
May  his  hopes  be  realized !  May  they  meet 
again,  father,  mother,  children,  never   to  part ! 

*  -^m^  — '  ■ 

Augustine  thinks  that  Stephen's  prayer  for 
his  enemies  was  the  great  means  of  Paul's  con- 


version. The  patience  and  meekness  of  other 
Christians  have  turned  all  the  injuries  thrown 
at  them  into  precious  stones;  the  spirits  of 
others  have  been  raised  in  blessing  God,  when 
they  have  been  loaded  with  reproaches  from 
the  world;  they  have  bound  them  as  an  orna- 
ment to  their  necks. — Flavel. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  12,  1866. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. 
— Ann  P.  Jackson  has  obtained  from  Birming- 
ham Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  a  minute  to  attend 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 


"  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  that  was 
ALSO  IN  Christ  Jesus." — During  the  progress 
of  the  late  rebellion,  much  sectional  and  party 
feeling  was  stirred  up.  Love  of  countr-y  and  of 
a  stable  government  readily  led  to  disapproval 
of  those  who  would  overturn  it ;  and  when  to 
this  was  added  sympathy  and  interest  in  a  class 
whose  liberties  and  rights  seemed  involved  in 
the  struggle,  the  indignation  felt  against  our 
Southern  brethren  exceeded,  in  some  minds,  the 
bounds  of  Christian  love  and  forgivenesss.  Now 
that  the  occasion  which  called  forth  this  ani- 
mosity has  passed,  there  is  danger  still,  lest 
the  sectional  feelings  then  aroused,  should  con- 
tinue'to  be  felt  and  expressed. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  party  spirit  that 
many  an  individual  too  just  and  dispassionate 
to  join  in  wholesale  censure  of  any  class,  and 
independent  enough  to  express  charitable  feel- 
ings towards  the  erring  and  mistaken,  has  been 
suspected  of  secret  disaff"ection,  and  has  had  his 
name  coupled  with  one  uf  the  opprobrious  epi- 
thets which  the  spirit  of  party,  whether  in 
civil  or  religious  society,  is  so  ready  to  invent. 

In  the  present  case  we  have  need  to  summon 
to  our  aid  every  corrective  of  this  feeling 
which  calm  reflection  can  suggest.  To  put  our- 
selves, by  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  in  the 
place  of  those  we  condemn,  and  to  remember 
how  few  comparatively  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rebellious  States  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  and  of  those  who  were  thus  engaged, 
how  many  were  drawn  into  it  by  other  motives 
than  a  full  approval — by  the  influence  of  popu- 
lar opinion,  so  powerful  for  good  or  evil,  truth 
or  error. 

It  was,  no  doubtj  a  knowledge  of  this  tendency 
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of  party  spirit  to  make  men  unjust  to  eacli 
other  that  induced  the  advice  so  often  given  to 
Friends  to  keep  out  of  party  heats  and  strifes. 

In  times  of  warlike  commotion,  such  as  we 
have  recently  passed  through,  there  seems  little 
for  the  advocates  of  peace  to  do  but  to  stand 
firm  and  immovable  upon  their  own  principles, 
like  the  rock  which,  though  motionless,  breaks 
the  force  of  the  waves  that  beat  against  it.  But 
when  this  stato  of  things  passes  by,  may  they 
not  actively  use  their  influence  to  allay  and 
soothe  what  remains  of  animosity  and  bitterness. 
This  may  be  done,  lo  a  considerable  extent, 
in  the  social  circle  by  avoiding  terms  of  op- 
probrium and  all  indiscriminate  censure  of 
any  class,  by  construing  favorably  and  chari- 
tably the  sentiments  of  those  who  seem  to  be 
too  slowly  awakening  to  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  all,  and  by  remembering  the  patience 
of  Him  who  waits  long  to  be  gracious  to  his 
crrine:  children. 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  Thomas 
L.  WooLSTON.  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member 
of  Green  Street  Monthly  Jleetiug. 

,  on  the  2d  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  Wallace 

Marshall,  of  Philadelphia. 


The  Annual  Meeting   of' Friends'  Association  of 

Philadelphia  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freed- 

men"  will  be  held  on  Fourth  day  evening,  the  16lh 

last.,  at  8  o'clock. 

William  C.  Biddle,        "I  o       ,     . 
If  i    n  y  Secretaries, 

Margaret  A.  Gkiscom,  / 

A  General  Meeting  on  the  subject  of  Education, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  an  Institution  where  Children  can  receive  a  first 
class  education  under  the  care  of  Friends,  will  be 
held  on  Third-day  evening,  the  15th  inst.,  at  Race 
St.  Meeting-house.  All  interested  in  this  important 
subject  are  invited. 


.  Wanted,  a  few  Nos.  39,  40  and  41,  Vol.  22d  Friends' 
Intelligencer,  in  nice  order,  for  which  full  subscrip- 
tion price  will  be  paid.  Emmor  Comly, 

144  N.  Seventh  Sreet. 


When  a  man  has  been  faithful  in  the  honest 
performance  of  his  duty,  he  is  thought  better 
oflf  if  success  attend  him  in  this  world.  But  if 
it  so  happen.s,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that 
these  material  results  do  not  follow  that  per- 
formance, sti  1  he  carries  in  his  own  mind  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  tried  to  do  what  is 
right  in  the  sight  of  God,  rendering  to  every- 
body his  due,  contributing  all  he  can  to  the 
general  happiness  and  improvement,  diffusing 
as  much  enjoyment  and  contentment  as  he  can 
in  the  little  circle  of  which  he  is  the  centre  ; 
with  this  consciousness  he  goes  through  life 
"  happy  as  a   king,  thougb  he  may  not  be  the 


king,"  ends  it  in  felicity,  and  goes  where  there 
is  an  end  of  all  those  controversies,  because 
there  is  but  one  God  and  one  Father,  before 
whom  all  his  children  are  equal. —  Chief- Justice 
Chase. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AMONG    THE    FREEDMEN. — NO.  IV.  ■ 

BY  JACOB  M.  ELLIS. 
(Concluded  from  page  140.) 

My  last  number  left  me  in  Richmond.  As 
I  had  seen  it  some  years  since,  in  its  palmy 
days,  (if  not  a  njisnomer  to  apply  that  term  to 
any  place  where  the  system  of  slavery,  with  its 
liorrors  and  auction  blocks,  existed,)  and  where 
I  had  witnessed  the  sale  of  three  human  beings 
at  public  auction,  like  so  many  horses,  accom- 
panied in  fact  with  more  brutality  and  degra- 
dation (although  there  was  no  separation  of 
families)  than  I  ever  saw  at  a  horse  market,  I 
felt  little  interest  in  any  thing  else  than  what 
is  called  "  the  hurnt  district^"  with  its  devasta- 
tion caused  by  the  late  war. 

And  truly  never  have  I  had  such  evidence 
of  the  destructive  power  of  modern  military  in- 
ventions. It  was  a  mournful  sight,  and  a  sad 
example  of  the  results  growing  out  of  a  depar- 
ture from  the  golden  rule  of  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.  I  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  number  of  houses 
destroyed,  but  could  not  obtain  the  desired 
information ;  suffice  it  to  say  they  number  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds.  In  some  places  they 
have  been  replaced  by  buildings  constructed 
entirely  of  wood,  and  very  roughly  ;  in  others, 
the  walls  have  been  built  of  old  bricks,  a  por- 
tion of  which  are  rough- cast,  while  a  number 
are  good,  substantial  four-s'ory  stores,  a  few  of 
which  are  of  a  very  imposing  character. 

But  enough  remains  untouched  to  stamp  the 
reality  of  desolation  over  the  whole  "  district." 
Whole  blocks  or  squares  have  only  the  cellar 
walls  standing,  with  piles  of  the  old  bricks  in 
them  awaiting  the  time  of  their  resuscitation ; 
in  others  again  the  bricks  have  been  merely 
thrown  in  in  heaps.  One  thing  was  clearly 
Manifest;  every  brickbat  appears  to  have  been 
scrupulously  saved,  so  very  valuable  has  the 
article  of  bricks  been  with  them.  It  must  have 
been  a  terrible  scene  while  this  destruction 
was  being  carried  on ;  and  even  after  hostilities 
had  ceased,  as  I  was  informed  by  eye  witnesses, 
it  was  an  almost  sickening  sight  with  the  debris 
lying  round,  partially  if  not  wholly  blocking  up 
some  of  the  streets. 

I  strolled  through  its  business  thoroughfares, 
and  the  stores  appeared  to  be  well  supplied 
with  merchandize  of  every  description,— the 
fancy  as  well  as  the  useful;  and  where  goods 
were  marked,  they  appeared  not  to  vary  much 
in  price  from  those  of  our  northern  cities.  I 
noticed  calicoes  at  from  sixteen  to  twenty  cents; 
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and  in  one  window  I  espied  a  piece  ticketed 
with  the  old-fashioned  figures  of"  ticelve  and  a 
half  ceiits !" — at  that  time  a  price  almost  un- 
known with  us.  Although  these  things  give 
some  evidence  of  returning  prosperity,  the  re- 
suscitation must  necessarily  be  slow ;  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  as  the  ksson  has  been  a  bitter  one, 
if  slow,  it  will  be  none  the  less  stire.  As  in 
many  other  places  South,  there  is  still  a  dispo- 
sition here  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
and  hostility  to  the  North,  on«  little  evidence 
of  which  was  manifested  by  placards  pasted  all 
over  the  city,  containing  the  words,  "  Lecture 
and  Readings —  War  Poetry  of  the  South" — as 
descriptive  of  the  character  of  an  evening  enter- 
tainment. 

Once  more  in  the  cars,  I  reached  in  due  time 
Alexandria.  As  I  was  desirous  to  get  some 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  schools  here, 
and  to  inquire  particularly  after  one  visited  by 
L.  J.  R.  and  myself  last  summer,  then  in  want 
of  a  teacher,  1  sought  the  official  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  having  these  matters  in  charge. 
Wy  interview  with  him,  though  short,  was 
very  satisfactory,  learning  as  I  did  that  all 
their  previous  wants  had  been  supplied,  and 
that  very  excellent  teachers  had  been  sent, — 1 
think  he  said  from  Massachusetts.  Promising 
him  a  teacher  from  our  Association,  should  one 
be  needed,  and  a  satisfactory  opening  otfer,  we 
parted,  and  I  was  soon  in  Washington. 

It  would  be  time  misspent  to  attempt  detail- 
ing the  ^^  sights"  of  this  place.  I  spent  a 
number  of  hours  in  it,  visiting  amongst  other 
places  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  having 
an  interview  with  some  of  its  officials  on  behalf 
of  our  Friends'  Library  of  Philadelphia. 
Having  been  in  Washington  repeatedly,  I 
found  very  little  to  arrest  my  attention.  I, 
however,  thought  it  right  to  report  to  Gen. 
Howard  in  person  what  we'  had  done  in  refer- 
ence to  schools  in  Fairfax  county  ;  and,  while 
there,  1  felt  called  upon  to  bear  my  testimony 
to  the  worth  and  disinterested  services  of  Capt. 
Ross  in  behalf  of  the  Freedmen  ;  both  of  which 
were  received  with  evident  satisfaction.  My 
mission  was  now  fully  ended,  and  my  next 
point  was  home,  which  was  reached  in  due 
time,  and  where,  of  course,  I  was  warmly  wel- 
comed. If  I  have  consumed  too  much  time  in 
my  narrative,  I  hope  to  be  excused.  I  have 
not  intended  to  be  tedious;  but  I  saw  and  felt 
more  than  I  have  even  attempted  to  express. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  since  my  return 
I  am  in  the  receipt  of  two  letters  from  Mary 
McBride,  whom  it  will  be  remembered  I  ac- 
companied first  to  Vienna,  and  subsequently  to 
Fairfax  Court  House.  She  has  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition  and  indignity,  accompanied 
with  threats  of  personal  violence,  the  latter, 
however,  confined  to  a  plentiful  throwing  of 
atones  at  her,  on  one  or  two  occasions;  on  her 


way  to  the  school  house.  Notwithstanding 
this,  she  perseveres  with  a  firm  and  dignified 
determination,  will  not  give  up  the  work  unless 
forced-  to  do  so  by  the  "authorities,"  and  has 
now  forty  pujnls  in  attendance,  with  good  pro- 
gress. From  the  seeds  thus  sown  good  fruit 
must  certainly  be  produced,  and  we  cannot  but 
desire  her  encouragement.  Much  sympathy 
has  been  felt  and  expressed  for  her  in  her  try- 
ing position,  accompanied  with  the  hope  and 
belief  that  the  offenders  themselves  will  ere  long 
become  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and  desist 
from  annoying  her;  in  fact,  the  last  letter  re- 
ceived narrates  an  occurrence  or  two  corrobo- 
rative of  this  opinion.  Accounts  from  Mcwy  K. 
Brosius  also  show  that  her  new  school  is  pros- 
pering, and  likely  to  be  productive  of  much 
good.  Nothing  has  yet  been  heard  from 
Martha  A.  Wright,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  her  success  also. 


CONVERSATION. 

BY  MARY  G.  CHANDLER. 

In  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  the  correct 
use  of  words  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if 
one  would  speak  well.  To  attain  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  and  then  to  endeavor  to  use  such 
words  as  truly  express  the  ideas  of  the  mind. 
The  use  of  pet  phrases  and  words  is  entirely  at 
war  with  correctness  in  this  respect.  With 
some  persons,  everything  is  pretty,  from  Niagara 
Falls  to  the  last  new  ribbon  ;  while  others  find, 
or  rather  make,  everything  nice,  splendid,  or 
glorious.  It  would  be  esteemed  an  insult  to 
the  understanding  of  any  person  to  suppose 
that  the  same  idea  or  emotion  could  be  aroused 
in  his  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  sublimest 
work  of  nature  as  by  a  trifling  article  of  dress  ; 
yet  if  he  use  the  same  term  to  describe  it  in 
each  instance,  he  certainly  lays  himself  open  to 
such  an  imputation.  Want  of  thorough  educa- 
tion is  an  inadequate  excuse  for  follies  of  thia 
sort,  because  common  sense  combined  with  far 
less  knowledge  than  may  be  acquired  in  a  com- 
mon school  is  more  than  sufiicient  to  enable 
every  one  to  use  his  native  tongue  with  suf- 
ficient propriety  to  save  him  from  being  ridi- 
culous. 

There  is  one  specious  gift  which  is  almost 
sure  to  mislead  those  who  are  largely  endowed 
with  it,  and  that  is  fluency.  We  listen  with 
pain  to  one  who  speaks  hesitatingly  and  with 
difficulty,  and  who  is  obliged  to  search  his 
memory  for  words  that  will  correctly  represent 
his  thoughts;  but  if,  when  the  words  come, 
we  find  they  really  tell  us  something  worth 
waiting  for,  we  feel  far  less  weariness  than  in 
following  the  unhesitating  flow  of  words  that 
are  but  empty  sound.  There  is  always  peculiar 
ease  and  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  a  natural 
talent;  and  those  naturally  possessed  of  fluency 
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must  of  course  find  it  hard  to  restrain  the  tide 
of  words  that  is  perpetually  flowing  up  to  the 
lip?;  but  if  they  desire  to  converse  agreeably, 
the  effort  must  be  made,  and  self-denial  must  be 
attained.  The  benefit  derived  by  an  over-fluent 
talker  from  self-restraint  will  be  quite  commen- 
surate with  the  eff'ort,  no  less  than  with  the 
adJed  pleasure  of  the  listener,  for  he  will  gain 
in  the  power  of  accurate  thought  every  time 
that  he  resists  the  inclination  to  utter  an  un- 
meaning sentence. 

A  clear  and  distinct  utterance  is  another 
faculty  that  should  be  cultivated,  for  the  ef- 
fect of  an  otherwise  interesting  conversation 
may  be  seriously  impaired,  and  perhaps  des- 
troyed, by  a  slovenly  or  indistinct  articulation. 
Every  word  and  syllable  should  receive  its  due 
quantity  of  sound,  yet  without  drawling  or  stiff- 
ness ;  while  the  voice  should  be  so  modulated 
as  to  be  heard  without  eff'ort,  and  yet  the  oppo- 
site fault  of  speaking  too  loud  be  avoided. 

Correct  pronunciation  is  a  very  desirable  ac- 
complishment, though  somewhat  difficult  to  at- 
tain in  its  details,  authorities  are  so  various ; 
but  probably  the  most  comprehensive  rule  that 
can  be  observed  is,  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
provincialisms.  A  person's  pronunciation  can 
hardly  be  elegant  if  it  reveal  at  once  of  what 
State  or  city  he  is  a  native ;  while  freedom 
from  local  peculiarities  is  of  itself  a  promise  of 
good  pronunciation,  as  it  shows  either  that  the 
individual  has  taken  pains  to  weed  out  such 
peculiarities,  or  that  he  has  been  bred  among 
those  who  have  done  so.  The  pronunciation 
of  the  best  scholars  in  every  part  of  our  country 
is  very  similar,  while  the  difference  becomes 
more  and  more  strongly  marked  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  education. 

Do  not  fear  to  be  silent  when  you  have 
nothing  to  say.  Do  not  talk  for  the  mere  sake 
of  talking.  To  sit  silently  and  abstractedly,  as 
if  one  were  among,  but  not  of,  the  company  in 
which  one  may  chance  to  be,  is  discourteous; 
because  it  implies  a  fancied  superiority,  or  an 
unkind  indifference.  Good  manners  require 
that  in  company  one  should  be  alive  to  what  is 
going  on,  but  this  does  not  imply  the  necessity 
of  always  talking.  There  is,  almost  always,  in 
a  mixed  company,  some  conversation  to  which 
a  third  person  may  listen  without  intrusion ; 
but  if  this  should  not  happen  to  be  the  case,  it 
is  far  better  to  wait  until  something  occurs 
that  gives  one  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  some 
rational  purpose,  than  to  insist  that  one's  tongue 
shall  incessantly  utter  articulate  sounds  whether 
the  brain  give  it  anything  to  say  or  not.  This 
sort  of  purposeless  talking  exerts  a  positively 
injurious  influence  upon  the  mind,  by  leading 
it  into  the  too  common  error  of  mistaking 
sound  for  sense,  words  for  ideas. 

Before  quitting  this  important  subject,  there 


is  a  general  view  to  be  taken  of  it  in  its  uni- 
versal bearings  upon  Character,  which  places  it 
among  the  most  important  branches  of  a  wise 
education. 

The  true  signification  of  education,  accord- 
ing to  one  derivation  of  the  word,  is  the  bring- 
ing or  leading  out  of  tlje  faculties.  The  best 
educated  person  is  not  he  who  has  stored  up 
in  his  memory  the  greatest  number  of  facts, 
but  he  whose  faculties  have  become  most 
strengthened  and  perfected  by  what  he  has 
learned. 

There  are  several  studies  pursued  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  such  as  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Mathematics,  rather  because  they  are  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  gymnastics,  whereby  the 
mental  faculties  in  general  are  educated,  or  de- 
veloped and  invigorated,  than  because  they 
bring  a  direct  practical  benefit  to  life ;  for  of 
the  numbers  who  exercise  their  faculties  upon 
them,  while  in  the  schools,  not  one  in  tea 
makes  any  direct  use  of  thera  afterwards. 
These  studies  require  expensive  books  and 
teachers,  and  a  greater  amount  of  time  than 
can  be  given  by  the  majority  of  men  and  wo- 
men ;  and  moreover  they  cultivate  the  intellect 
without  doing  anything  for  the  heart.  With- 
out in  any  degree  questioning  or  undervaluing 
the  great  and  varied  benefit  derived  to  the  mind 
from  these  studies  in  added  accuracy,  strength, 
and  richness,  there  is  still  room  for  wonder  that 
Conversation,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  has 
no  place  in  our  systems  of  education  ;  since  its 
practice  is  a  daily  necessity  to  all,  while  its 
power,  when  wielded  with  skill,  is  second  to 
none  other  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
social  circle. 

Our  young  girls  are  nearly  all  of  them  taught 
music  with  great  expenditure  of  money,  time, 
and  labor;  but  whether  we  look  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  actual  talent,  to  the  improvement  of 
Character,  or  to  accomplishment  as  a  means  of 
making  ourselves  agreeable  in  society,  how 
profitably  could  a  part  of  this  time  and  labor 
be  employed  in  acquiring  the  power  and  the 
habit  of  accurate  language,  agreeable  modu- 
lation, distinct  utterance,  and  courteous  atten- 
tion;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a 
person  who  possesses  the  power  of  conversing 
well  finds  and  gives  more  pleasure  in  society 
than  a  person    skilled  to   an  equal  degree  in 

music. 

Conversation  has,  indeed,  this  advantage  over 
all  school  studies ;  in  order  to  obtain  its  best 
requisites,  no  books  are  needed  beyond  such  as 
are  accessible  to  all,  while  its  best  teachers 
are  the  suggestions  of  common  sense,  and  the 
conscientious  love  of  the  true  and  the  good 
Still  there  are  few  persons  whose  eff'orts  would 
not  be  crowned  with  a  higher  success  if  aided 
by  the  criticisira  and  the  guidance  of  a  com- 
petent instructor.     Those  who  are  competent 
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to  self-iustruction  in  this,  as  in  all  other  ac- 
complishments, are  exceptional  examples,  and 
it  maj  be  doubted  if  even  these  might  not  have 
reached  a  higher  excellence,  aided  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  another  mind.  Properly  cultivated, 
Conversation  would  have  an  influence  in  de- 
veloping the  whule  being,  of  a  kind  and  degree 
that  could  hardly  be  over-estimated.  In  its 
exercise,  Thought  and  Affection  have  full  play, 
while  all  the  stores  of  Memory  and  the  wealth 
of  Imagination  find  ample  field  for  display. 

Conversation  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  mani- 
festations and  necessities,  that  it  can  reach  its 
perfection  only  through  the  development  of  the 
whole  being,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual ;  and 
it  will  constantly  become  more  finished  in  pro- 
portion as  this  development  becomes  more  com- 
plete. Its  universality,  its  hourly  necessity, 
should  impress  us  with  its  value  ;  for  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord,  as  it  gives  light  and  air,  sunshine 
and  shower,  seed  time  and  harvest,  in  short,  all 
the  essentials  of  physical  development  to  the 
whole  human  race,  so  it  supplies  to  all  the 
power  and  the  essential  means  for  disciplining 
and  cultivating  the  whole  Character. 


SANCTIFIED   BY    SORROW. 

Open  the  shutters  wide  my  child  I 

Though  sorely  we're  bereft, 
We  may  not  shut  the  sunshine  out, 

Nor  scorn  the  blessings  left. 

Thy  father  loved  the  sunshine  well ; 

And  we  will  love  it  too  ; 
He  called  it  each  day's  precious  gift, 

And  every  morning  new  I 

The  simple  things  he  used  to  love 

No  bitter  memories  bring  ; 
The  trees,  the  grass,  the  early  birds  ; 

Oh  !  how  he  loved  the  Spring  ! 

It  gave  new  vigor  to  his  frame, 

New  color  to  his  cheek  ; 
Ah  !  he  has  known  that  Spring,  of  which 

Our^s  can  but  faintly  speak. 

No  sable  weeds  fjr  thee  and  me  ; 

We  need  not  lay  aside 
The  garments,  that  were  never  meant 

To  nourish  human  pride. 

Our  simple  garb  forbids  no  jiy 

That's  innocent  and  pure, 
Nor  will  it  mock  the  chastened  grief, 

That  must  with  life  endure. 

We  will  not  mourn  beside  his  grave, — 

Our  eyes  may  never  dare 
To  look  beneath  that  grassy  mound  ; 

Why  should  we  seek  him  there  ? 

The  spirits  of  the  loved  and  good, 

They  say,  are  round  us  still; 
And  that  tliey  know  our  fond  regrets, 

And  our  submissive  will : 

And  that  our  Father  gives  them  leave 

Hia  ministers  to  be  ; 
To  draw  our  hearts  through  human  love 

To  Heavenly  purity. 


It  may  be  so ;  the  poor  heart  clings 
To  shadows, — some  would  saj' ; 

But  substance,  too,  when  shadows  come, 
Cannot  be  far  away. 

Is  that  the  little  ones  at  play? 

Their  laughter  do  I  hear  ? 
Nay,  chide  them  not;  like  morning  dew 

Is  childhood's  transient  tear. 

Light  burthens  suit  their  tender  years, 

And  thou  and  I  must  try 
To  lay  our  mournful  looks  aside. 

And  smile  when  they  are  by. 

But  when  they  fold  their  tired  wings 

At  evening,  like  the  birds, 
We'll  speak  of  their  dear  father  then. 

With  loving,  cheerful  words. 

And  they  will  kiss  us  tenderly. 
And  turn  themselves  to  sleep; 

And  then,  my  daughter,  we  will  have 
Our  quiet  time  to  weep. 

I  fear  I've  too  unmindful  been 

Of  those  who  pine  alone  ; 
I  scarcely  knew  what  sorrow  was, 

Until  I  knew  my  own. 

And  we  will  setk  these  sad  ones  out. 

Secluded  though  they  be  ; 
For  we  have  more  to  give  them  now, — 

A  store  of  sympathy. 

And  thus,  we'll  try  to  live  the  life 

Our  Father  will  approve  ; 
And  they  most  truly  mourn  the  dead, 

Who  live  the  life  of  love.  I 


From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
GATHERING    SEA-MOSSES. 

BOW  TO  GATHER  MOSSES. 

Go  to  the  shore  at  low  tide,  after  a  blow  from 
the  sea.  The  best  time  is  after  the  moon  falls, 
for  the  tides  are  lowest  then.  Examine  nar- 
rowly everything  on  the  sand  and  on  the  rocks, 
and  take  up  with  your  stick  (which  you  had 
better  have  stout  enough  somewhat  to  steady 
your  steps  in  passing  over  slimy  rocks)  every- 
thing you  see  that  looks  nearest  like  nothing. 
Then  fish  all  you  can  of  the  same  sort  from  the 
waves.  Pick  for  bright  colors  j  hut  do  not  al- 
ways reject  dull  ones.  They  often  change  to 
bright,  or  at  least  deep  hues  after  pressing.  Put 
them,  with  salt  water,  in  your  pail,  and  when 
you  get  home  take  a  fine  stick,  or  a  large  nee- 
dle, and  having  poured  your  treasures  into  a 
bowl,  slip  a  piece  of  paper  under  them,  one  at 
a  time,  and  float  and  pick  them  out ;  then  lift 
them  carefully,  gently,  tenderly  from  the  water, 
and  hang  them  up  to  dry.  When  perfectly 
dry,  place  them  bet^veen  pasteboards  and  press 
them  for  several  hours.  The  heavier  the  pres- 
sure the  better.  By  the  time  they  are  done  you 
will  appreciate  them,  if  no  one  else  does.  It  is 
no  easy  task  properly  to  do  them.  For  amuse- 
ment, to  secure  gifts  for  dear  friends  far  away, 
&c.,  it  is  very  well;  but  if  one  was  obliged  to 
chase  and  watch  the  sea,  to  be  out  in  storms 
(for  a  stormy  time  is  often  best  for  this  bu.s- 
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Iness),  and   to  "  put  on"  mosses  for   a   living, 
wouldn't  it  be  arduous  ? 

WHERE  M03SKS  ARE   FOUND. 

Mosses  are  found  in  all  waters  from  pole  to 
pole;  but  they  abound  much  more  on  some 
shores  than  on  others.  In  the  boiling  springs, 
in  sulphur  springs,  ami  d  the  eternal  snows  of 
mountains,  and  almost  everywhere  where  there 
is  much  moisture  they  are  found.  They  are  of 
all  forms  and  sizes,  some  requiring  the  aid  of 
a  microscope  to  be  seen  by  human  eyes,  and 
some  of  monstrous  size,  having  stems  larger 
than  the  trunks  of  the  largest  trees.  These 
la.st  are  the  growth  of  the  depths  of  the  Pacific 
— probably  also  of  the  Atlantic — ocean.  Their 
leaves  rival  in  size  those  of  the  palm. 

The  colors  of  sea  mosses  are  green,  olive  and 
red.  These  colors  are  changed  or  modified  by 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  they  are  of  all 
shades — from  almost  white  to  almost  black. 
The  green  mosses  grow  in  shallow  water,  and 
in  both  salt  water  and  fresh. 

Algse  is  the  general  name  for  mosses  of  riv- 
ers, snows,  springs  and  seas.  Green  is  most 
common  at  the  poles;  olive  in  the  temperate 
zones,  and  red  in  the  tropics.  This  is  true  of 
species  ;  but  the  individual  may  so  abound  in 
any  latitude  as  to  give  to  the  careless  observer 
a  wrong  impression.  The  olive  algae  are  found 
at  half- tide  mark;  as  they  go  deeper  they 
become  darker  in  hue.  Red  algse  love  deep 
water,  and  we  think  they  are  particularly 
anxious  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  our  hands 
and  sticks.  Boiling  turns  many  of  the  mosses 
green,  and  deepens  the  red  of  others  ;  this  we 
discovered  to  our  astonishment  by  a  ludicrous 
accident.  As  the  fine  reds  begin  to  decay  they 
assume  yellow  tiuts.  Many  mosses,  or  plants, 
as  they  are,  perhaps,  more  properly  called, 
while  under  water,  waving  about  with  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  show  brilliant  colors,  which  they 
lose  on  being  taken  out.  Many  change  color 
on  being  pressed.  Exposure  to  wind  and  rain 
heighten  the  reds  to  brilliant  scarlet  or  orange, 
and  some  of  them,  by  being  dipped  into  fresh 
water,  become  bright  orange  ;  while  some  of 
the  browns,  being  dipped  into  fresh  water, 
become  purple  or  pink.  They  are  generally  of 
a  very  delicate  appearance,  and  a  novice  is 
afraid  to  touch  lest  she  spoil  them.  Some  seem 
to  be  mere  film,  or  slime,  and  it  requires  very 
great  skill  and  patience  to  arrange  them.  But 
it  pays  for  the  trouble,  as  the  finest  ones  are, 
when  well  arranged  on  paper,  the  most  beau- 
tiful. Delicate  and  frail  as  they  appear,  they 
are  too  tough  and  strong  to  be  safely  pinched  or 
pulled  apart,  in  thinning  them  (as  must  be  done 
to  many)  for  pressing.  They  should  be  cut,  or 
they  will  be  likely  to  be  ruined. 

Algae  are,  I  believe,  produced  from  the  seed. 
They  grow  upon  rocks — we  see  them  at  low 
tide — but  not  the    finest   ones,  until   the    very 


lowest  tides  after  the  full  moon.  They  are  said 
to  be  different  in  distant  seas,  but  this  is  with- 
out reference  to  latitude. 

It  was  not  alone  to  beautify  the  sea,  and 
to  busy  and  delight  these  women  with  long 
sticks,  that  algas  were  formed.  They  serve  for 
food  and  shelter  to  hoards  of  little  animals, 
which  are  the  food  of  fishes.  Algae  also  serve 
to  purify  the  water.  We  see  them  freely  dis- 
charge oxygen,  in  sparkling  bubbles.  They 
also  serve  for  food  for  man  and  beast.  The 
edible  nests  of  China,  some  of  which  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold,  are  made  of  algae,  and 
leaves  of  algae  are  by  some  savages  used  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  water  fresh.  Sheep  and 
goats  eagerly  devour  what  is  cast  up  on  north- 
ern coasts.  In  fevers,  what  we  people  of  the 
provinces  call  dalse  is  sa'd  to  be  very  cooling. 
It  is  much  used  by  them  as  an  article  of  food. 
Children  buy  it  as  they  would  candy,  and 
chew  it  raw.  It  is  dalse,  I  think,  that  Scotch, 
Irish  and  Norway  sheep  and  goats  eat. 

Every  one  knows  what  is  done  with  Irish 
moss.  To  all  readers  who  desire  more  particu- 
lar information  of  mosses  I  commend  "  Harvey's 
British  Algae,"  which  I  never  read,  and 
"  Kiogsley's  Wonders  of  the  Shore,"  which  I 
never  saw  ;  but  which  probably  will  much  in- 
struct you.  As  for  me,  I  can  stop  to  tell  no 
more  ;  the  tide  is  out ;  I  go  a-mossing.     A.  M. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 


A  VOICE  FROM  EGYPT  ON  THE  AGE  OF  THE 
PENTATEUCH. 

To  what  age  does  the  Pentateuch  belong? 
Is  it,,  as  a  whole,  the  production  of  Moses,  or 
was  it  written,  as  some  say,  in  much  later 
times  ?  Till  comparatively  recent  times  the 
uniform  answer  to  this  question  has  been,  "  The 
Pentateuch  belongs  to  the  age  of  Moses,  not  of 
Samuel,  or  of  Ezra  ;  and  the  book  was  written 
as  a  whole  by  Moses,  or  under  his  guidance. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  regarded  as  his 
work."  Speaking  generally,  I  repeat,  for  there 
are  passages — Lamech's  prophecy,  for  example, 
and  Miriam's  song — which  Moses  did  not  origi- 
nate, but  only  insert;  and  there  are  other  pass- 
ages— the  later  names  of  places,  for  example, 
the  list  of  some  of  the^ukes  of  Edom,  the  ac- 
count of  his  own  death — which  must  have  been 
added  by  another  later  hand.  With  such  ex- 
ceptions, the  Pentateuch  is  quoted  and  referred 
to  by  all  Jewish  tradition,  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  by  the  Old  Testament  itself,  from  the 
book  of  Joshua  down  to  the  book  of  Malachi, 
as  the  book,  the  law  of  Moses,  "  the  man  of 
God."  The  law,  (the  system  of  justice  and 
types)  was  given  throvyh  Moses ;  grace  and 
truth  (the  system  of  mercy  and  realities)  came 
to  he  throwjk  Jesus  Christ.  (John  i.  17.) 

On  the  specific  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  the  monuments  of  Egypt  have 
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of  course  nothing  to  say  ;  but  on  the  age  of  the 
Pentateuch  they  have  much.  Ask  them  icho 
wrote  it,  and  they  are  as  silent  as  is  now  their 
own  Memnon.  Ask  them  iclienii  was  written, 
and  immediately  they  become  vocal,  as  when  of 
old  tl  e  rays  of  the  morning  sun  struck  the 
chords  of  the  statue.  On  that  question  they 
seem  to  afSrm  distinctly  that  the  book  belongs 
to  the  Mosaic  age,  and  must  have  been  written 
by  one  familiar  with  Egypt,  and  while  the  facts 
of  the  Egyptian  life  were  still  fresh  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  people. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  argument  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  couple  of  passages,  taken  not 
from  the  monuments,  but  from  Scripture.  In 
Numbers  xiii.  22,  it  is  said,  that  "  Hebron  was 
built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt;"  and 
in  Deuteronomy  xi.  10-12,  it  is  said  of  Canaan, 
"  The  land  whitber  thou  goest  is  not  as  the 
land  of  Egypt,  where  thou  wateredst  it  with 
thy  foot,  but  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  that 
drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven  ;  *  *  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are  always  upon  it, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  even  until 
the  end  of  the  year."  Naturally  it  would  be 
concluded  that  the  writer  and  the  first  hearers 
of  these  words  were  familiar  with  Egypt,  its 
cities  and  customs.  To  one  who  knew  nothing 
of  Goshen  and  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  the  date 
of  the  building  of  Zoan  would  be  no  guide  to 
the  age  of  Hebron.  The  "foot-watering"  of 
Egypt  would  have  suggested  no  significant  con- 
trast to  one  who  had  no  remembrance  of  the 
dependence  of  the  c  mntry  on  this  river  ;  nor 
would  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  were 
upon  the  land  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  the  end,  have  meaning  for  one  who  knew  not 
how  for  months  in  Egypt  the  fields  are  appa- 
rently deserted  of  God,  and  have  to  be  watered 
at  the  expense  of  exhausting  and  destructive 
toil.  Add  to  this,  that  between  the  Exode  and 
the  reign  of  Solomon— from  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  [the  common  chronology]  to  six 
hundred  and  upwards — there  was  no  inter- 
course between  Egyptians  and  Jews ;  and  the 
conclusion  seems  irresistible — these  words  were 
written  by  a  man  who  knew  Egypt ;  and  for 
men  who  knew  Egypt;  that  is,  they  were 
written  in  the  age  of  the  Exode  itself. 

This  kind  of  proof,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  is 
not  peculiar  to  Egypt,  or  to  Scripture.  About 
sixty  years  ago  the  un burying  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  brought  to  light  remains  which 
illustrate  the  customs  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
now  serve  to  explain  allusions  and  statements 
in  ancient  classic  writers.  In  our  own  day,  the 
researches  prosecuted  by  Layard  and  others  on 
the  plains  of  Shinaar  have  done  much  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  old  chronicles  of  Assyrian 
life  and  history.  Every  museum  of  antiquities 
treasures  up  some  relic  to  which  men  appeal 
for  purposes  of  exposition  or  of  defence ;  and 


now  when  attacks  on  the  Pentateuch  are  re- 
newed, and  students  are  naturally  looking  for 
fresh  evidence,  Egypt  supplies  it.  Error  is  re- 
futed, and  truth  confirmed  by  her  teaching. 

The  examples  we  have  mentioned,  though 
they  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  argument, 
give  no  fair  idea  of  its  strength  or  impressive- 
ness.  For,  first  of  all,  as  the  argument  is  cu- 
mulative, and  depends  largely  on  the  number  oi 
coincidences,  no  specimens  can  do  justice  to 
this  quality.  Then,  further,  these  examples 
are  taken  entirely  from  the  Pentateuch.  The 
fact  referred  to,  and  the  allusion  to  Egypt,  are 
both  given  in  one  and  the  same  passage.  There 
is  therefore  wanting  the  obvious  undesignedness 
which  makes  circumstantial  evidence  so  con- 
clusive to  most  minds.  The  facts  in  all  their 
fulness  include  coincidences  very  numerous, 
and  between  documents  completely  independent. 
On  the  monuments  of  Egypt  we  have  the  private 
and  public  life  of  the  Egyptian  people  depicted 
with  the  utmost  minuteness.  The  scenes  are  as 
fresh  as  if  they  had  been  finished  only  a  few 
years  ago.  They  were  not  painted,  moreover, 
to  supply  evidence,  or  to  explain  Scripture. 
The  two  most  ancient  records  have  come  un- 
expectedly into  our  hands,  the  one  written,  the 
other  painted  ;  and  if  they  confirm  each  other, 
the  evidence,  because  incidental,  is  felt  to  be, 
on  that  very  ground,  the  more  impressive. 

Let  us  take  an  example  or  two.  In  Palestine 
iron  was  the  metal  commonly  used  for  imple- 
ments of  war.  The  Canaanites  had  chariots  of 
iron.  It  was  iron  David  prepared  in  abun- 
dance. There  are  still  in  Lebanon  traces  of 
iron  works  of  very  ancient  date,  large  quantities- 
of  refuse  being  still  to  be  seen  at  some  distance 
from  the  mines,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  oak 
forests,  the  wood  of  which  was  used  in  smelting. 
Yet,  on  the  Exode,  it  is  not  of  workers  of  iron 
we  read,  but  of  workers  in  brass,  and  they  are 
mentioned  again  and  again.  Whether  the 
brass  were  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  the 
brass  of  later  times,  or  of  copper  and  tin,  the 
bronze  of  later  times,  the  use  of  such  a  metal 
clearly  implies  considerable  skill  in  metallurgy  ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  very  metal  of  which  an- 
cient Egyptian  weapons, — swords,  knives,  and 
even  bows, — are  generally  made.  For  ages  the 
art  of  tempering  brass  so  as  to  make  it  elastic, 
was  unknown  ;  nor  is  it  now  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  process  was  so  perfect  as  it  must 
have  been  in  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  were  long  famous  for  their 
skill  in  archery,  and  naturally,  Hagar,  the 
Egyptian  maid  of  Sarah,  taught  her  son  the 
art  of  her  country,  and  Ishmael  became  an 
archer. 

Quite  incidentally  we  gather  from  the  history 
of  Joseph's  imprisonment  that  there  was  wine 
in  Egypt,  and  from  the  Psalms  that  vines  were 
grown  there.     Herodotus,  who  lived  for  some 
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time  at  On,  the  residence  of  Joseph's  wife,  and 
who  wrote  four  or  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  states  that  vines  were  not  grown  in 
Egypt.  The  monuments,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  several  paintings  of  vine  culture  and  of 
wine  making.  Drunken  men,  and  even  wo- 
men, are  seen  carried  home  by  head  and  heels 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  servants,  and  yet  the 
culture  of  the  vine  was  evidently  difficult. 
More  laborers  seem  required  to  water  the  plants 
^u'nd  dress  the  trees,  than  were  required  for  any 
other  kind  of  growth,  and  the  branches  W0»e 
generally  small.  Hence,  when  the  spies  re- 
turned with  "  grapes  of  Eshcol,"  the  size  natu- 
rally filled  with  amazement  a  people  who  had 
been  accustomed  only  to  the  grapes  of  the  land 
of  Ham.  Hence,  also,  the  narrative  must  have 
been  written  not  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  but 
in  the  age  of  the  monuments. 

In  the  same  history  the  baker  is  represented 
as  carrying  his  basket  upon  his  head.  The 
usual  way  of  carrying  burdens  in  Syria  was  on 
the  side,  or  on  the  back,  or  on  the  shoulders. 
On  the  monuments  men  are  represented  as 
carrying  them  in  the  way  which  the  Pentateuch 
describes. 

Glancing  through  the  monuments  there  are 
several  facts  that  strike  an  observer  as  signifi- 
cant. The  variety  of  employments  is  remark- 
able. Here  are  agriculturists,  shepherds, — a 
degraded  class,  apparently — fishermen,  hunters, 
men  of  all  trades,  all  working  apart,  and  as 
distinct  castes  ;  and  yet  agriculture  is  evidently 
the  favorite  pursuit.  Here  is  corn  in  abun- 
dance. In  seasons  of  deficient  harvests  else- 
where, a  journey  to  Egypt,  the  granary  of  the 
world,  as  it  seems,  is  very  likely  to  be  the  re- 
source of  a  pastoral  tribe,  and  that  tribe  will 
find  there  a  subdivision  of  labor,  and  a  degree 
of  artificial  civilization  not  common  in  purely 
agricultural  countries,  and  certainly  not  common 
in  Syria. 

Surrounding  the  monarch,  on  some  of  these 
monuments,  are  various  classes  of  rulers.  Here 
are  priests,  anointed  for  their  office  by  God  and 
the  king ;  warrior  chiefs,  second  only  to  the 
monarch — the  whole  indicating  social  institu- 
tions unlike  anything  in  those  days  in  their 
vicinity.  There  was.  in  fact,  nothing  like  it 
nearer  than  India.  These  are  "  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Pharoah." 

In  all  these  scenes,  moreover,  there  is  a  free- 
dom of  domestic  life  very  unlike  the  restraint 
of  most  Eastern  nations.  The  women  are  gen- 
erally unveiled,  and  seem  to  have  as  much 
liberty  as  in  modern  Europe.  After  the  time 
of  the  Persian  conquest  (B.  C.  350)  this  ceased 
in  Egypt. 

But  there  are  other  peculiarities  in  these 
paintings.  The  Egyptians  are  all  beardless 
men,  they  and  their  servants.  A  few  toil-worn 
men    and    a  few  mourners  have   their   beards 


half-grown  ;  and  now  and  then  the  rapidity  of 
the  conquests  of  some  great  warrior — as  of 
Rameses — is  indicated  by  the  state  of  his  beard, 
which  he  has  evidently  had  no  time  to  remove. 
But  generally  their  faces  are  quite  smooth  ;  and 
so  Joseph  "  shaves  "  when  summoned  into  the 
presence  of  Pharoah. 

Here  are  men  who  seem  to  have  been  very 
odious  to  the  Egyptians, — not  from  earliest 
times,  indeed,  but  still  from  remote  antiquity. 
They  are  seen  crushed  under  the  chariot-wheels 
of  the  kings;  they  are  figured  as  supporters  of 
vases  and  seats ;  they  are  dragged  as  slaves 
through  the  markets,  and  massacred  without 
mercy.  Sometimes  they  are  painted  on  the 
soles  of  shoes  and  sandals,  as  the  easiest  way  of 
treading  them  down.  These  are  the  shepherds, 
who  were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians, 
though  not  to  the  people  of  Arabia  or  iSyria. 

Here  are  chairs  and  chair- makers.  Visitors 
sit  at  table  in  a  way  quite  unusual  in  late  Jewish 
history;  not  all,  indeed,  for  at  common  meals 
the  people  sit  on  their  limbs,  which  are  doubled 
under  them  ;  but  on  great  occasions  chairs  are 
used  as  stately  and  as  formal  as  any  in  Europe. 
(Gen.  xliii.  33.) 

Here,  again,  is  the  gold  chain  of  office  ;  here 
the  signet  ring,  which  was  presented  to  the 
man  who  was  made  vizier;  here  the  white  fine 
linen  with  which  foreigners  were  clothed  when 
they  were  naturalized,  and  became  members  of 
the  Egyptian  aristocracy. 

Compare  with  these  scenes  the  facts  inciden- 
tally mentioned  in  Joseph's  history  (Gen.  xli.  14 : 
xl.  16:  xlvi.  34)  and  the  naturalness  and  conse- 
quent truthfulness  of  the  narrative  will  at  once 
appear.  The  history  must  have  been  written 
by  one  who  knew  Egypt,  and  who  lived  before 
the  customs  of  the  country  had  materially 
changed. 

Such  is  a  sample,  and  a  very  inadequate 
sample,  of  the  facts  which  the  Egyptain  monu- 
ments disclose;  and  we  shall  rejoice  if  this 
brief  notice  succeeds  in  directing  attention  to 
the  studies  which  cannot  fail  to  throw  light  on 
all  parts  of  Scripture,  and  which  will  be  found 
to  supply  additional  proof  of  the  antiquity  and 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  Moses. 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report : — 

From  City  contribution.s- $316.00 

Henky  M.  Laino,  Treasurer, 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Fhilada.,  5th  mo.  5,  1866.     . 

*—*•►—• 

ITKMS. 

The  Projected  Russo-Ameuican  Telkrkaph  Link. — 
The  summary  of  a  report  drawn  up  by  Col.  Bulkley, 
chief  of  the  expedition  despatched  to  survey  ibe 
route  of  the  Russo-American  telegraph  line,  contains 
the  information  that  "  The  most  distant  regions  to 
the  north  through  which  the  telegiaph  line  will  be 
carried  offer  no  serious  obstacles  either  to  the  con- 
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struction  or  working  of  the  line.  The  submersion 
of  the  cable  can  be  effected  very  easily  on  account 
of  the  level  and  sandy  sea  bed,  and  the  short  length  of 
the  cable  removes  any  apprehension  relative  to  the 
working  of  the  line.  With  respect  to  the  land  poition 
of  the  line,  thefposts  will  be  as  solid  in  the  frozen  ear;h 
ii3  if  they  were  fixed  in  stone,  and  as  there  are  no 
woods  to  traverse,  there  is  no  danger  from  falling 
trees.  The  exumination  of  the  line  in  winter  will 
be  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  from  the  facility  of 
travelling  by  sledges  drawn  by  reindeers  or  dogs. 
To  cross  Behring's  Strait,  178  marine  miles  of  cable 
will  be  required  ;  for  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr,  209  miles. 
The  depth  of  the  sea  is  so  great  that  the  cable  can 
only  be  damaged  by  icebergs,  which,  however,  never 
appear  in  Behring's  Straits,  nor  to  the  south,  on  ac- 
count of  the  northern  current.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  generally  received,  the  native  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  sea  coast  nre  peacewble  and  honest,  and 
hospitable  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  expected 
that  in  time  they  will  be  very  useful  to  the  under- 
taking. The  numbers  of  the  specimens  of  natural 
history  that  have  been  collected  surpass  all  expecta- 
tion.    Operations  will  be  resumed  in  the  Spring." 

Congress. — The  Senate  called  up  the  Post-Office 
appropriation  bill,  and  after  much  discussion  the 
following  amendment,  limiting  the  appointing  power 
of  the  President,  was  passed.  It  provides  that  "  no 
person  exercising  or  performing  the  duties  of  any 
officials  which  by  law  are  required  to  be  filled  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall,  before 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  receive  any  salary  or 
•ompensation  for  his  services,  unless  he  be  commis- 
sioned by  the  President  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  which 
has,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  and  since  its  last 
adjournment,  happened  by  death,  resignation,  or 
expiration  of  the  term."  A  b;ll  was  introduced  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  national  debt  and 
to  fund  the  same.  It  provides  for  the  issue  of  a 
thirty-year  five-per-cent.  gold  bond,  in  which  all  ex- 
isting and  outstanding  obligations  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  funded.  It  will  be  known  as  consoli- 
dated stock,  and  will  be  free  from  all  taxation  what- 
ever, whether  national,  Stale,  municipal,  or  local. 
By  the  saving  of  interest  alone,  it  is  expected  that  the 
debt  will  be  paid  off  in  thirty-five  years.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The  bill  to  author- 
ize a  telelegraph  to  Cuba  was  formally  passed  upon, 
and  now  waits  the  signature  of  the  President.  i 

The  House,  among  others,  passed  the  following 
bills:  one  making  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  , 
Freedmen's  Bureau  ;  one  to  regulate  the  carriage  of 
passengers  in  steamships  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  emigration  ;  and  also  the  substitute  for  the  origi- 
nal  Niagara  ship- canal  bill.  A  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed ordering  an  investigation  into  the  alleged  bounty 
frauds  in  New  York;  also  one  requesting  the  Presi- 
dentto  cause  an  investigation  into  the  cases  of  alleged 
destitution  among  the  people  of  Northern  Alabama. 
A  joint  resolution  to  send  on  commissioners  to  Paris 
to  make  drawings  of  the  patented  machinery  to  be 
exhibited  there,  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  report  of 
the  conference  committee  on  the  Cuba  telegraph  bill 
was  agreed  to.  The  Senate  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Colorado  was  passed.  A  resolution  was  passed  con- 
gratulating the  people  of  Russia  upon  the  escape  of 
the  Emperor  from  assassination  aimed  at  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  liberal  principles. 

The  Preedmen.— The  report  of  M.  H.  Cruikshank, 
commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  the  State 
■of  Alabama,  for  three  months,  shows  that  relief 
during  the  1st  mo  was  extended  by  that  bureau, 
under  the  authority  of  the  National  Government, 
with  the  aid  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  country,  to 


5,245  white  persons  and  to  2,426  colored.  During 
2d  mo.,  relief  was  afforded  to  13,083  white  and  4,107 
colored  people.  During  3d  mo.,  relief  was  extended 
to  17,204  whites  and  5,^^07  colored.  The  report 
from  the  commissioner  of  Louisianashows  that  there 
arife  in  that  State  114  schools  for  ci^lored  persons,  233 
teachers  and  13,000  pupils. 


GROCERY  AND  PROVISION  STORE.— The  subscribers,  having 
taken  the  Store  at  N  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Buttonwood  streets, 
would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and  the  Public  generally  to 
their  Eresh  stock  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  ^\hich  they  will 
sell  at  prices  fniting  the  dceline  in  gold.  Good  Country  pnxinoe 
taken  in  exchange,  at  best  market  rates.  Cl.iyton  E.  Haines^; 
612  19  2002.  Joseph  G.  HAiNts. 
« . — . 

I OHN  J.  LYTLE,  Seventh  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  Philadel 
»'  phia,  has  a  variety  of  cheap  and  di'sirablo  goods,  such  as  7-4 
White  India  Silk  Shawls,  Four  dollars,  worth  $10.00;  Colored 
Silk  Cashmere  Shawls,  half  price.     Fringed  Thibet  Shawls,  $3.50. 

I  All  Wool  De  Barege,  STj  cts.     Plain  Dark  Brown  Lawns,  18J  ctB. 

I  Ponge  .Mohairs,  36  cts.  Mode  Silk  Knit  Mitts  for  F'riends.  French 
and  English  Lawns.  Call  and  examine  his  stock  before  pur- 
chasing elsewhere.  512  19  26. 

I       . : 

11DWIN  HALL  fi.  CO.,  2S  South  Second  St.,  would  inform  the 
i     Friends  of  this  city,  and  those  who  contemplate  visiting  it, 
that  they  keep  a  large  stock  of  goods  adapted  to  their   want-s. 
i  Plain  Silks,  Neat  style  Silks,  Neat   style  Poplins,  Plain  Poplins, 
!  Plain  Mohairs,  Iveat  style  Mohairs.  Neat  style  Lawns,  with  many 
other  style  of  goods  suitable  for  a  ueat  plain  taste.     Plain  style 
Shawls,  Shetland  Shawls,  Barege  Shawls. 
I      42856612. 

CLARK  &  BlDDLE,  JEWELLERS,  {iSuccessars  to  Tkos.  C. 
Garrett,)  No.  712  Chestnut  St.,  invite  attention  to  their  large 
stock  of  American,  JKnglish,  and  Swiss  Watches,  which  they  offer 
at  the  lowest  gold  rates.  Also  a  tine  assortment  of  Silver  and 
Silver-plated  Ware.  Prices  reduced  to  correspond  with  the 
heavy  decline  in  gold. 
,       428555123 t 

THOS.  M.  SEEDS,  IIATTER,  41   N.  2d   St.     Always  on  hand, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  of  Friends'  Hats;  as 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  of  the  Halting  Business. 
42K,  55,  612  00. 

BA.  WILDMAN,  Dealer  in  HousJi-FuRNiSHiNG  Goons.  A  gene- 
.  ral  assortment  of  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware,  Ja- 
panned and  Britannia  Ware,  Cutlery,  Spoons,  &c.,  No.  925  Spring 
Garden  St.,  Philadelphia.  421  lOt  pf. 

OTOKES  &  WOOD,  702  Arch  St.,  would  respectlully  call  theat- 
O  tention  of  Friends  to  their  large  stock  of  Plain  Goods.  Tlit 
Dress  Goods  and  Hilk  Uepartmeni  contains  all  the  new  and  choice 
styles  of  plain  and  nieaiuni  fabrics,  in  silk  and  wool.  Hmise 
Furnishing  Department.  Linen  Sheetmgs,  Table  Linens,  Napkins, 
Towelling,  Tjckings,  Muslins,  kc.  Clotlts  and  Cassimeres  for  men 
and  boys,  in  every  variety.  White  Goods,  including  Book  Mus- 
lins, Tarltons,  &c.  Stokes  &  Wood, 

702,  Arch  Street,  Pbiladelphia. 

/  iHESTERFXELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOU  BOYS,  situated  on 
\J     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordeutown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  21st  of  6th  mo.,  1860,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85. 
For  further  particulars  address  Uenry  W.  Ridgwat, 

476013307  pmnzzpain.    Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  NJ. 

EELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITOTE.— A  Hoabdinq-Schooi. 
FOR  Girls.  The  Spring  and  Summmor  Term  of  this  Insti- 
tution, will  commence  5th  mo.  21st,  1800,  and  continue  in  session 
twelve  weeks.  For  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  which,  address 
the  Principals,  Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

Israel  J.  Gsahamk,     )  pri„ei„-i. 
tf.  av  n  fr.414.  Jane  P.  Gbahame,       /  i'rincipaiB. 

JH.  RIDQW.AY  &  CO.,  COMMISSION  DE.lLERS  in  Berries, 
•  Peaches,  Apples  Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Round  Potatoes, 
Batter,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Dried  Fruits,  and  every  description  o 
Country  Prodiice.  Office  No.  125.  Delaware  Avenue  Market, 
Philadelijhia.  Consignments  solicited,  and  orders  for  shipping 
promptly  attended  to.  210l3tvlvnzp. 

WiM.  HEACOCK,  General  B'urnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-niadeCoffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  Hill"  Buritl 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  th« 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  was  rap. 

NEW  ARTICLES.— The  Gradnated  Measure  and  Funnel  com- 
bined, Russ'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spring  Scissors  for  Sewing 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  which  does  not  require  the  bitts  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slicer,  for  beets,  cucumber.-, 
&c.    For  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

Truman  &  Shaw, 
310tf.  No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

MEMOIR  OF   THE   LATE  JOHN  WATSON,  OP 

CANADA  WEST. 

(Concluded  from  page  147.) 

The  notes  of  our  friend  J.  W.  here  close. 
The  compiler  saw  him  soon  after  the  death  of 
his  last  son,  Thomas,  and  found  him  truly 
cheerful  and  resigned  to  the  inscrutable  ways  of 
Providence.  He  was  able,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1864, 
and  the  sweet  amiability  of  disposition  then 
evinced,  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Until  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death  his  meetings  at  home  were  regularly  at- 
tended ;  and  on  First-day,  the  1st  of  First 
month,  1865,  he  was  engaged  in  vocal  testimony, 
expressive  of  a  concern  that  those  present 
might  be  more  earnest  in  laboring  after  a  firm 
establishment  on  the  Rock,  Christ  Jesus,  in  the 
soul,  and  that  they  might  take  heed  to  and 
obey  the  secret  impressions  of  what  was  right 
and  what  was  wrong,  testifying  that  these  im- 
pressions emanated  from  that  Divine  power  or 
principle  by  which  all  are  saved.  This  salva- 
tion comes  by  obeying  the  still  small  voice 
spoken  distinctly  to  the  understanding  of  every 
rational  creature. 

In  the  evenin  g  he  was  attacked  with  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  sickness.  The  following 
account  was  kindly  furnished  by  one  of  his 
relatives,  who  was  with  him  much  of  the  time 
till  his  close  :  He  says,  "  On  hearing,  Second- 


day,  that  he  was  taken  very  ill,  I  drove  over  to 
see  him.  As  I  entered  the  room,  he  reaehed 
out  his  hand  and  said,  '  Dear  James,  all  has 
been  done  for  nie  that  can  be,  and  all  that  re- 
mains now  is  to  bear  my  pain  with  patience.' 
And  in  this  patient  state  he  appeared  to  be 
much  preserved,  often  remarking  to  his  neigh- 
bors, as  they  came  in  to  see  him,  '  that  he  was 
going  home.' 

^'  Third  day. — This  morning  found  him  suffer- 
ing greatly.  His  mind  was  much  composed, 
and  would  flow  out  in  extacies  of  love  to  those 
around  him;  and  not  embracing  them  only,  but 
wishing  well  to  mankind,  the  world  over. — 
He  was  often  heard  in  supplication  to  his 
Heavenly  Father  for  strength  to  bear  this 
severe  trial  with  patience,  and  that  he  might 
not  give  way  to  murmuring.  He  often  spoke 
encouragingly  to  those  about  hira,  giving  much 
good  and  wholesome  advice,  which  I  doubt  not 
will  be  long  remembered.  Taking  his  grand- 
son, C.  Watson,  by  the  hand,  he  said,  '  My  dear 
grandson,  be  a  good  boy  ;  be  kind  to  thy  mother 
and  to  thy  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  strive  to 
live  so  that  thou  will  feel  kind  to  every  one,  and 
God  will  reward  thee.  And,  above  all,  attend 
to  the  inshinings  of  Jesus  Christ  in  thy  own 
soul ;  for  it  is  by  attending  to  the  manifestations 
of  this  light  within,  that  cleanses  from  all  sin, 
and  purifies  and  fits  us  for  the  Heavenly 
Father's  use ;'  with  more  to  the  same  effect.  The 
solemn  stillness  that  appeared  to  pervade  every 
mind  present,  manifested  the  power  and  influ- 
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ence  with  which  the  words  were  uttered,  and 
made  a  deep  impression  on  all. 

'■'■Fourth-day. — As  it  drew  near  meeting  time, 
I  said  something  about  it  beiog  Preparative 
Meeting  day,  and  that  it  was  near  the  time  to 
go.  He  remarked, '  Dear  James,  keep  thy  eye 
single  to  the  light  that  shines  within,  and  it  will 
guide  thee  into  all  truth,  and  thus  it  will  open 
to  thy  understanding  all  that  is  required  of 
thee  to  do;  if  thee  will  be  obedient  to  its  mani- 
festations, it  will  establish  thee  on  the  sure 
foundation,  even  the  Rock,  Christ  Jesus.  Per- 
severe in  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  thou  will  be- 
come a  pillar  in  the  Lord's  house  that  shall  go 
no  more  out.' 

"  This  afternoon,  after  passing  through  much 
suffering,  he  asked  them  to  pray  for  him,  that 
be  might  he  released  from  this  severe  trial  by  a 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  body.  And  with  a 
look  such  as  only  extreme  suffering  might  in- 
duce, he  turned  to  his  wife  and  said,  '  My  dear, 
canst  thou  not  pray  for  me?'  She  answered, 
'  We  have  prayed  for  thee.  I  have  prayed  for 
thee  from  the  very  depths  of  my  heart.  Oh, 
be  patient,  my  dear,  and  it  will  all  be  well  in 
the  Lord's  time  ;'  then  bowed  her  head  for  a  few 
moments,  and  broke  forth  in  a  most  touching 
supplication  in  his  behalf,  during  which  he  lay 
perfectly  quiet,  and  appeared  to  be  strengthened 
at  the  close. 

'■'■  Fifth-day. — His  sufferings  through  the  day 
were  very  great,  and  he  remarked  it  seemed  as 
though  it  would  be  too  much  for  human  nature 
to  bear  ;  but  was,  through  mercy,  enabled  to 
say,  *  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  0  Lord,  be  done.' 
This  evening,  he  was  favored  with  an  unusually 
long  spell  of  apparent  ease,  during  which  time 
his  mind  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  viewing 
and  meditating  on  the  never-ending  glories  of 
the  celestial  state.  He  came  out  of  this  with 
the  expression,  *  Oh,  the  beauty,  the  glory  of 
that  Heavenly  sight !  I  would  not  have  missed 
seeing  it  for  a  world.' 

"  Sixth-day. — He  had  not  much  to  say,  but 
what  he  did  was  very  appropriate,  and  he  recog- 
nized all  that  he  had  any  acquaintance  with. 
In  the  twilight  of  the  evening,  after  passing 
through  a  severe  season  of  distress,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  What  shall  I  do,  my  dear,  it  is  so  try- 
ing?' then  in  a  few  seconds  said,  *  Oh,  how  I 
pity  those  that  put  their  trust  in  fine  gold  ; 
what  will  it  do  for  them  in  an  hour  like  this  ? 
He  then  rested  on  my  arm  quite  calmly  and 
composed  in  mind,  his  eyes  closed,  and  to  ap- 
pearance was  wrapped  in  solemn  meditation,  his 
elbows  resting  on  the  bed,  with  his  hands  ex- 
tending upwards,  and  moving  as  with  a  love- 
inspiring  motion  for  several  minutes.  He  then 
let  them  down,  and  said, '  It  is  finished;'  and 
added,  after  a  little  time,  '  I  feel  the  world  to 
be  receding  from  me  ;'  and,  soon  after,  '  I  feel 
my  faculties  are  going.' 


'^  Seventh- dny. — All  day  he  was  gradually 
sinking;  and  his  last  words  were  those  of  en- 
dearment to  his  wife  and  brother.  Toward 
evening,  without  a  sigh  or  struggle,  his  immor- 
tal spirit  took  its  flight,  in  the  8t)th  year  of  his 
age." 

The  annexed  tribute  to  his  memory  was 
written  by  a  young  friend  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  sent  us  for  publication. 

"Death  has  again  been  in  our  midst,  and  a 
great  and  good  man  has  fallen.  He  was  great 
because  he  was  good,  and  good  because  he  early 
submitted  his  will  to  the  yoke  of  Christ.  This 
lightened  the  burdens  ot'  vigorous  manhood, 
and  sustained  him  during  his  declining  years. 

"I  know  not  how  he  was  first  induced  to  par- 
take of  the  waters  of  life,  for  many  and  various 
are  the  means  employed  by  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  draw  the  minds  of  his  children  nearer 
to  himself.  It  is  of  the  beautiful  effects  of  this 
dedication  of  heart,  as  exemplified  in  the  life 
and  character  of  this  dear  departed  friend  and 
father  in  Israel,  that  I  would  speak,  sacred, 
though  self-imposed,  I  feel  this  attempt  to  pay 
fitting  tribute  to  departed  worth. 

"  One  of  the  early  settlers  of  our  favored 
country,  he  endured  the  struggles  and  priva- 
tions of  pioneer  life  ;  but  obeying  the  injunctioa 
to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righ- 
teousness, the  accompanying  promise  was  in  his 
case  fully  verified,  for  his  wilderness  home  be- 
came one  of  beauty,  and  was  surrounded  by  the 
coimforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 

"  Here,  with  the  devoted  partner  of  his  declin- 
ing years,  in  the  society  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  in  the  midst  of  an  endeared  circle 
of  friends  and  relatives,  his  days  glided  peace- 
fully away ;  but  one  by  one  some  of  the  tender- 
est  ties  which  bound  him  to  earth  were  loosened, 
and  only  a  few  months  before  his  own  decease, 
his  last  surviving  son  preceded  him  to  the  silent 
grave.  In  adversity's  dark  hour,  he  was  enabled 
to  feel  the  sustaining  presence  of  the  Power  that 
wounds  only  to  heal  ;  and  he  passed  from  each 
ordeal  firmer  in  faith  and  stronger  in  reliance 
on  the  arm  of  his  Redeemer. 

"  And  now  he  too  is  gone,  and  forever ;  no 
more  can  we  look  to  him  for  guidance  and  coun- 
sel; no  more  shall  we  behold  his  venerable 
form  in  the  house  of  prayer;  no  more  shall  we 
listen  to  those  mild  words  of  exhortation  or  en- 
treaty ;  no  more  shall  we  feel  the  warm  pressure 
of  the  enfeebled  hand,  speaking  volumes  of  af- 
fection. But  why  do  we  weep  ?  The  long 
captive  spirit  has  left  the  shackles  of  mortality, 
and  we  doubt  not  is  resting  in  the  bosom  of  its 
Father  and  its  God. 

"  The  mandate  was  neither  unlooked  for  or 
unwelcome. 

•'  'He  had  long  been  waiting  for  the  day 
Whose  still  twilight  softly  closing 
Steals  the  trembling  soul  away.' 
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'•  And  the  mora  that  ushered  ia  the  eighty- 
eeventh   anniversary  of  his  birth,  told  of  his 
peaceful  exit  from  the  shores  of  time. 
"  '  Gently  the  passing  spirit  fled 
Sustained  by  grace  Divine.' 

"  How  immeasurable  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  life." 

White  Church,  C.  W.,  10th  mo.  25,  1865. 


Circumstances  may  mould  the  external  char- 
acter into  a  becoming  form,  hut 20" inciple  alone, 
added  to  the^ severe  discipline  of  the  habits  and 
dispositions,  can  make  the  man  internally  good. 
— Rai/s  of  Light. 

■  <•»  i 

APPEAL   ON  THE  SUBJECT   OF  THE   ACCUMULA- 
TION OP  WEALTH. 

Addressed  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  usually  called 

Quakers^  individually  and  collectively. 

(Concluded  from  page  150). 

But  if  they  mean  by  independence  such  a  mo- 
neyed situation  as  shall  place  their  children  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  frowns  and  crosses  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  world,  so  that  no  thought  or 
care  shall  be  necessary  for  the  means  of  their 
own  livelihood,  I  fear  they  are  procuring  a 
situation  for  them  which  will  be  injurious  even 
to  their  temporal  interests  as  men.  The  matter 
then  seems  to  me  to  be  brought  to  this  ques- 
tion. Whether  it  is  better — I  mean  as  a  general 
proposition — to  bring  up  children  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  such  a  moderate  portion  of  wealth, 
that  they  shall  see  the  necessity  of  relying  upon 
their  own  honest  endeavors  and  the  Divine  sup- 
port, or  to  bring  them  up  with  such  notions  of 
independence,  that,  in  the  pride  and  exultation 
of  their  hearts,  they  may  be  induced  to  account 
themselves  mighty,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the 
power  and  providence  of  Grod  ?  If  we  look  into 
the  world  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  we 
should  find  no  greater  calamity  than  that  of 
leaving  children  an  afflaetit  independence. 

Such,  Jaen,  are  the  opinions  of  a  man  of  acute 
intelligence,  and  who  has  had  very  extended 
opportunities  of  observing  human  nature  as  it 
exists  in  society  generally,  who  has  especial  in- 
troductions to  the  very  bosom  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  to  whom  must  be  allowed  the  credit 
of  having  acted  in  important  affairs  for  conscience' 
sake. 

The  "  money-getting  spirit,"  in  other  words, 
the  earthly  mindedness,  of  which  this  author 
feared  the  danger  fifteen  years  ago,  is  most  mani- 
festly increasing  with  rapidity,  and  is  much 
too  generally  prevalent;  but  it  is  not  universal. 
Amoug  the  living  members  of  the  Society,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  notable  ex- 
ceptions to  the  too  general  rule,  of  men  who  have 
conscientiously  abstained  from  seeking  riches, 
but  who  are  equally  remote  from  that  external 
and  studious  display  of  privation,  for  which  we 
find  no  example  but  in  blind  devotees  and  shal- 


low enthusiasts,  of  men  whose  bright  example 
shines  in  their  motto,  adopted  from  the  writings 
of  the  apostle,  who  said,  "  Let  your  moderation 
appear  unto  all  men." 

The  word  moderation  is  full  of  importance; 
but  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  devoid  of 
practical  illustration  in  the  life  of  a  Quaker,  to 
whom  are  applicable  the  words  of  the  poet : 
"  Dives  agris,  dives positis  in  foenare  tiummis" 
May  it  not  be  said  thatluch  a  man,  whatsoever 
may  be  his  external  appearance,  or  the  profes- 
sion of  his  faith,  must  have  swerved  so  greatly 
from  the  commands  of  his  pattern  and  preceptor, 
so  completely  broken  one  link  in  the  chain  of 
"  practice,"  that  if  the  injunctions  of  Christ  be 
binding  upon  his  followers,  it  may  reasonably 
be  doubted,  from  the  admission  of  Quaker  au- 
thorities, whether  he  can  be  a  real  Christian  at 
heart  ?  But  when  we  shall  perceive  such  au 
one,  one  so  remote  from  obeying  the  com- 
mand against  accumulation,  living  at  ease,  and 
enjoying  every  luxury,  save  that  of  external 
splendor,  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  by  teaching 
publicly,  or  by  active  co  operation  in  the  "  dis- 
cipline "  of  the  Society,  saying  to  its  members 
in  the  language  of  conduct,  "  Follow  me,"  for  I 
profess  to  "follow  Christ,"  shall  we  not  be 
tempted  to  hesitate,  as  doubting  his  fitness,  and 
to  reply  to  such  an  one,  ''  First  pull  out  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?" 

But  moderation,  Christian  moderation,  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  be  of  various  interpreta- 
tion. He  who  has  been  nurtured  in  the  expec- 
tation of  riches,  of  being  tried  with  plentiful  es- 
tates, as  "Woolman  expresses  it,  who  has  been 
delicately  fed,  and  taught,  never  to  help  him- 
self, when  other  help  can  be  obtained — a  being 
thus  dependent  must  sacrifice  much,  even  more 
perhaps,  than  Christian  faith  would  demand,  or 
Christian  fortitude  could  bear,  if  he  were  at 
once  to  "  give  all  to  the  poor,"  and  bear  his 
cross  in  absolute  poverty  and  privation.  But 
vast  is  the  gulf  between  the  one  state  and  the 
other,  and  midway  lies  moderation,  a  modera- 
tion which,  while  it  allows  the  comforts  of  life 
to  the  possessor,  permits  him  to  minister  to  the 
needy,  and  even  to  deprive  himself  of  some 
personal  luxuries,  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the 
''  luxury  of  doing  good  "  to  others. 

There  have  indeed  been  those  in  the  Society 
who  have  furnished  notable  examples  of  mod- 
erating their  own  desires,  and  in  very  difi"erent 
ways.  One  remarkable  instance  of  a  truly 
great  and  rich  Quaker  must  still  be  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  his  survivors,  who  so  moderated 
his  living  below  his  means,  as  to  expeud  about 
onetentii  of  his  splendid  income,  and  dispose  of 
nine-tenths  of  it  in  well  selected  offices  of  kind- 
ness to  his  fellow  creatures,  both  public  and 
private.  Peace  to  the  memory  of  such  a  man  ! 
for  he  deserved  while  living  the  apphuse  of 
the  good,  and  multitudes  partook  of  1  is  touaty, 
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who  never  heard  of  the  donor.  But  it  may  still 
be  asked,  whether,  if  this  very  man  had  been 
in  his  earlier  days  as  much  of  a  heartfelt  Chris- 
tian as  he  became  in  his  riper  years,  he  could 
have  accumulated  possessions  so  great  as  were 
his  ?  But  if  his  largesses  were  intended  as  an 
atonement,  may  we  not  say  that  it  was  com- 
plete. 

Such  a  character  presents  an  exalted  view  of 
vital  Christianity  ;  but  let  us  turn  to  another  in- 
stance of  the  same  tenor,  that  is  to  say,  illus- 
trating also  the  force  of  religion  upon  the  mind 
of  the  devoted  j  but  in  how  diverse  a  proposi- 
tion !  There  once  lived,  not  far  from  Lon- 
don, a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
the  humble  occupation  of  a  mole-catcher;  and 
he  was  lowly  as  was  his  occupation.  This 
man,  possessing  extraordinary  skill,  was  em- 
ployed to  clear  the  grounds  of  a  rich  man  ;  and 
after  succeeding  completely,  his  demands  were 
so  exceedingly  moderate — so  very  small — as 
to  surprise  his  employer  into  the  ejaculation, 
"  Why,  you  cannot  live  upon  so  little;  consider 
how  long  you  have  been  here  !"  The  reply  be- 
came the  man,  though  aged  and  a  cripple,  "  Oh 
yes,  I  can,  and  give  away  a  tenth  too."  This 
humble  and  humble-minded  man  the  writer  re- 
members to  have  seen  with  a  benignant  smile 
upon  his  countenance,  which  spoke  that  all  was 
peace  within. 

Yet  may  it  not  be  assumed  that  the  zeal  of 
this  man  in  fulfilling  what  he  esteemed  to  be  his 
religious  duty,  erred,  though  on  the  side  favor- 
able to  virtue,  in  not  receiving  so  much  as  was 
his  just  due  from  his  rich  employer  ?  A  pocket 
so  barely  furnished  as  was  his,  was  indeed  too 
meagre  for  so  enlarged  a  mind  ;  and  if  he  had 
received  the  reasonable  reward  of  his  labor,  his 
bounty  to  those  still  poorer  than  himself  might 
have  been  stretched  beyond  his  limit  of  a  tenth. 
Equally,  perhaps,  is  to  be  regretted  the  conduct 
of  another  excellent  man,  whose  name  since  he 
published  it  as  an  author,  may  be  quoted  with- 
out offence.  John  Fry,  of  Sutton  Benger,  in 
Wiltshire,  retired  from  the  cares  of  business 
with  what  he  esteemed  a  competence,  namely, 
the  very  moderate  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year. 

With  an  income  so  slender,  and  which  would 
afford  for  a  family,  consisting  of  himself,  his 
wife  and  a  servant,  a  daily  repast  scarcely  more 
luxurious  than  that  of  the  Roman  meal,  "  a 
radish  and  an  egg,"  how  cramped  when  he  saw 
the  necessitous,  must  have  been  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  his  benevolent  feelings  ;  but  his  motto 
seems  to  have  been,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches  ;"  and  the  extreme  moderation  of  bis 
desires  will  best  be  told  by  the  following  effort 
of  his  muse  while  he  was  yet  in  trade,  and  be- 
fore his  income  had  reached  his  own  point  of 
competence  : 


"  As  wishing  will  neither  procure  nor  prevent, 

I  hope  to  continue  my  state  of  content ; 

And  yield  to  my  lot  with  a  proper  submission. 

And  think  myself  blessed  in  my  present  condition. 

I'll  not  seek  for  riches  because  of  their  snares. 

Nor  yet  for  more  business,  because  of  its  cares; 

But  thankfully  use  what  bounty  of  Heaven 

Has  furnished  as  needful  nor  sparingly  given, 

A  mind  free  from  guilt,  and   f>os9es3ing  true   peace, 

Oh,  these  are  the  riches  I  wish  to  increase ! 

For  a  state  betwixt  ease  and  a  constant  employ. 

Is  the  state  I  would  choose,  and  the  state  I  enjoy." 

Hence,  if  these  two  illustrious  examples  of 
moderation  may  be  deemed  too  severe,  that  of  the 
philosopher  who  broke  his  pitcher  when  he  saw 
a  boy  drink  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  cannot 
be  recommended  to  the  Christian  ;  but  when, 
in  opposition  to  such  extreme  privation,  we  see 
the  owner  of  great  possessions  in  a  broad  beaver 
and  ample  garments,  studiously  divested  of 
ornament,  the  external  badges  of  high  profes- 
sorship, and  his  spouse  beside  him  in  a  diminu- 
tive bonnet  of  peculiar  plainness,  seated  in  a 
carriage  of  the  most  modern  taste,  and  wanting 
little  more  than  the  splendor  of  emblazoned 
arms  on  the  harness,  and  on  the  panel,  to  ren- 
..der  it  as  conspicuously  elegant  as  the  most 
fashionable  equipage  in  the  park,  surely  the 
world  will  decide  that  such  can  scarcely  be 
what  they  profess,  seJf-denymg  Christians  ;  for 
the  world  is  not  so  easily  deceived  ;  it  perceives 
that  the  possessors  are  worldlings  at  heart,  and 
smiles  at  their  self  delusion. 

It  is  not,  however,  against  the  use  of  carriages, 
as  altogether  unbecoming  the  high  professor, 
that  these  remarks  are  levelled,  but  simply 
against  thai  incongruity  of  garb  and  accommo- 
dation, which  too  often  is  to  be  perceived. 
There  may  exist  many  substantial  reasons  for 
the  possession ;  but  its  appearance  should  rea- 
sonably accord  with  the  externals  of  the  owner, 
and  with  his  profession;  it  should  seem  rather 
for  use  than  for  show. 

In  the  full  persuasion  that  the  moderation  spo- 
ken of  by  the  apostle,  when  he  said  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  "  Let  your  moderation  appear  unto  all 
men,"  could  not  have  extended  on  the  one  hand 
to  vast  accumulation,  nor  on  the  other  to  the 
deprivation  of  comforts  and  conveniences,  such 
as  may  justly  belong  to  the  Christian  without 
offence  to  the  command,  "  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures,"  let  us  advert  to  two  of  the 
various  states  in  which  Christian  forbearance 
may  be  said  to  be  put  to  the  test. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  suppose — and  the 
supposition  is  not  without  precedent — that  a 
Quaker  becomes  possessed  by  patrimony,  or  by 
descent  of  some  kind,  of  a  fortune  more  than 
amply  sufficient  for  his  own  reasonable  wants. 
If  in  this  case  he  involve  himself  in  "  the  cares 
of  this  world,"  by  entering  into  business  or 
speculation  to  increase  that  which  is  already 
more  than  ample  for  supplying  the  moderate 
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desires  of  the  true  Christian,  and  if  he  so  far 
outstep  moderation,  as  to  indulge  himself  in  a 
large  establishment,  as  regards  his  house,  his 
carriages,  and  his  number  of  servants,  is  not 
such  a  man  chargeable  with  the  offence  of 
"  covetousness  ?"  Such  an  one,  it  is  true,  may 
be  hospitable  and  indulgent  to  the  poor,  but  he 
covets  more  than  Christian  moderation,  even 
though  his  mansion  should  be  less,  and  his 
carriages  and  servants  less  splendid  and  numer- 
ous than  those  of  "  Sir  Thomas  or  My  Lord." 

Let  us  again  suppose  a  Quaker,  born  in  hum- 
ble life,  and  educated  in  humble  views,  to  be  so 
circumstanced,  that  by  the  great  extension  of 
his  commercial  concerns,  or  by  vast  speculations, 
he  has  the  power  of  enriching  himself  and  his 
children,  is  he  justified  in  so  doing  as  a  Chris- 
tian ?  And  even  if  he  could  boast  with  the 
young  man  formerly,  that  he  had  kept  invio- 
lable all  the  moral  obligations  from  his  youth  up, 
yet  would  he  not  break  one  of  the  positive  in- 
junctions of  the  Founder  of  his  religion,  and 
would  he  not  prepare  for  his  children  the  wings 
spoken  of  by  the  historian  Ciarkson,  who  says 
that  ''it  is  undoubtedly  true,  though  there  are 
many  amiable  exceptions,  that  Me  loorst  examples 
in  it  (the  Society  of  Quakers)  are  generally 
among  the  children  of  the  rich  !  These  presently 
take  wings  and  fly  away ;  so  that,  falling  into 
the  corruptive  and  destructive  fashions  of  the 
times,  their  parents  have  only  been  heaping  up 
riches,  not  knowing  who  were  to  gather  them." 

Now  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to  the  Society 
to  assert  that  there  are  to  be  found  within  it 
many  examples  of  both  these  cases.  What,  then, 
shall  we  say  ?  But  let  us  carry  the  supposition 
a  little  further,  and  imagine  men  thus  offending 
in  their  own  persons  the  Christian  injunction 
against  great  accumulation,  and  preparing  for 
their  children  the  means  by  which  they  or 
their  immediate  descendants  are  to  quit  the 
standard  perhaps  for  ever  (for  Ciarkson  says, 
that  the  Quakers  themselves  acknowledge,  "  that 
if  men  grow  rich  in  the  Society,  their  grand- 
children generally  leave  it  ") — let  us  imagine 
that  these  very  men  (can  they  be  termed  heart- 
felt Quakers  ?)  are  themselves  "  elders  or  over- 
seers "  in  its  church,  or  officiate  as  ministers  at 
its  altar, — what,  then,  shall  we  say  ?  Why,  ihat 
while  with  one  hand  they  pretend  to  steady  and 
support  the  ark,  they  are,  with  the  other,  to 
use  the  words  of  Ciarkson,  sowing  "  the  seeds 
of  a  regular  and  successive  decrease"  of  that 
Society  for  which  they  pretend  so  much  affec- 
tion and  regard  ;  and  is  not  this  the  least  that 
can  be  said  ?  But  the  example  set  by  such 
men  is  even  more  pernicious  to  their  own  So- 
ciety generally,  than  to  themselves  and  their 
offspring. 

Who  is  so  self-confident  as  to  suppose  that 
he  may  not  imitate  the  minister,  the  elder,  and 
the  high  professor,  of  his  own  church  ?  and  thus, 


without  seizing  on  the  better  part  as  a  model 
for  their  conduct,  the  younger,  or  the  weaker 
parts  of  the  flock,  seek  to  emulate  them  only  ia 
their  wealth  and  their  enjoyment,  and  thus 
drink  in  poison,  fatal  to  "self-denial,"  from  the 
very  source  whence  they  are  taught  to  look  for 
consolation  and  support. 

Again  :  this  class  of  the  high  professors  in  the 
Quaker  church  (that  is,  of  those  who,  while  they 
preach  self-denial,  and  do  actually  practice  it  in 
their  dress  and  demeanor,  possess  most  worldly 
luxuries,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  them  all), 
are  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  such  of  their 
members  as,  either  from  education  or  thought- 
lessness, exhibit  less  of  the  externals  of  humil- 
ity, but  yet  who  do  not  gratify  self  more,  in 
their  houses,  and  furniture,  and  servants,  and 
equipages.  For  these  perceiving  the  self  denial 
of  the  high  professor,  who  is  rich,  to  be  partial 
and  incomp'ete,  and  therefore  only  a  "  mixed 
obedience,"  do  not  scruple  in  thinking  them- 
selves justified  in  advancing  one  step  farther  in 
the  course  of  indulgence,  and  of  allowing  them- 
selves the  additional  gratification  of  more  nearly 
approximating  the  fashions  of  the  day  in  their 
external  appearance. 

And  is  not  this  advance  upon  the  mnnners 
and  maxims  of  the  world,  this  progress  to  an 
amalgamation  with  it,  which,  though  slight  in 
the  parent,  is  often  complete  in  the  child, — to 
be  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  influence 
and  example  of  its  affluent  members  ?  The 
children  of  the  rich  professor  are  rarely  so  ob- 
viously correct  in  their  dress  as  their  parents  ; 
who,  allowing  a  trifle  of  that  elegance  which  be- 
longs to  affluence  and  station,  it  is  soon  per- 
ceived and  admired  by  the  child,  whose  little 
feelings  of  ambition  to  vie  with  others  finer  than 
itself,  are  easily  aroused ;  again  something  is 
allowed  to  youth  by  the  parent,  so  that,  taking 
the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  ere  the  dawn  of 
manhood,  he  mingles  with  the  world  as  one  of 
its  own. 

Thus,  assuming  that  there  does  in  reality 
belong  to  "  plainness  of  dress,"  that  importance 
which  the  Quakers  afflx  to  it,  are  not  the  rich 
among  them  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  the 
spoliation  of  their  own  testimonies  ?  for  the 
"  peculiarities  of  conversation  and  carriage"  will 
soon  follow,  when  that  of  "  appearance  "  is  lost. 
The  influence  of  riches  is  enormously  great, 
and  the  example  of  the  rich  spreads  with  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  contagion. 

And  is  it  credible,  that  the  mind  of  the  man 
— whether  priest  or  layman — which  is  so  closer 
ly  allied  to  the  earth,  as  to  be  six  days  in  the 
week  pursuing  with  avidity  the  accumulation 
of  wealth — eagerly  pursuing  old  plans  and  de- 
vising new — shall,  on  the  seventh,  when  he  pre- 
tends^ (to  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  to 
apply  it  as  the  preacher  applies  it)  to  "  offer  up 
himself  a  living  sacrifice,"  so  completely  master 
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the  imaginiDgs  of  the  rest  of  the  week,  as  to 
forget  them  on  the  "  First-day  "  in  the  meeting  ? 
And  if  he  do  not — if  he  bring  the  "  money- 
changers into  the  temple," — if  forgetful  of  the 
nature  of  that  spiritual  worship,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  system  adopted  by 
Friends,  and  of  that  essential  shutting  out  of 
the  earth  and  earthly  things,  in  order  to  become 
recipient  of  heavenly — if  he  there  continue  to 
ponder,  and  plan,  and  contrive — is  not  this  the 
worship  of  Mammon  ? 


PROVIDENCE. 

Those  who  sincerely  desire  to  be  in  the 
stream  of  Providence  will  be  carried  onwards 
by  it  through  every  moment,  to  the  end  of  hfe. 
There  may  be  seasons  of  anxiety  and  doubt ; 
there  may  be  times  of  trouble  and  affliction  ; 
but  all  these  things  are  overruled  for  the  ul- 
timate good  of  those  who  keep  the  Lord  before 
them,  and  swerve  not  willingly  from  the  path  of 
duty.  Be  it  our  wisdom,  therefore,  as  it  is  our 
duty,  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  divine  order,  and 
all  things  shall  work  together  for  our  good. 
■  <«»  ■ 

HOW  TO  MAKE   CHILDREN    HAPPY. 
"Little  things,  on  little  wings, 
Bear  little  souls  to  heaven." 
It  is  very  usual  with  us,  who  have  advanced  to 
the  time  of  "  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf/'  who 
are  burdened  with  theincreasing  weight  of  years 
and  responsibilities,  and  who  realize  to  the  full 
the  poet's  assertion,  that  this  is  a 

"Changeful  life; 

So  manifold  in  cares  that  everj  day 

Brings  its  own  burden  with' it;" 
I  say,  it  is  very  common  thing  for  us  to  say  to 
pur  children  :  "Ah,  now  is  your  happy  time,  now 
is  your  season  of  enjoyment,  now  you  have 
nothing  to  trouble  and  nothing  to  annoy  you, 
only  to  sing  and  play;  oh,  if  1  could  but  be 
young  again  !"  etc.  etc.  To  a  great  extent  this 
is^  true.  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  has  con- 
stituted childhood  with  a  capacity  for  receivint^ 
pleasure  from  every  trifle ;  and  who  can  doubl 
this  as  he  watches  its  free,  joyous  movements, 
hears  its  melodious  laughter,  or  gazes  on  its 
sunny  face  ?  The  cunning  little  ones  seem  to 
have  found  out  the  long  desired  secret  of  •'  set- 
ting a  trap  to  catch  sunbeams." 

Still,  it  has  often  struck  us  that  the  daily 
life  of  a  child  is  not  so  happy  as  it  might  be. 
It  stabs  us  to  the  very  heart  to  see  a  little  heed- 
less offender  roughly  chidden,  or  even  person- 
ally chastised,  for  an  accident  caused  it  may  be 
by  the  superabundance  of  its  joyous  activity. 
Perhaps  a  curly- pated  urchin,  goaded  on  by 
the  excess  of  his  infantile  curiosity,  surrep- 
titiously gives  a  prick  to  his  elastic  ball,  "  to 
see  what  makes  it  jump."  The  toy  is  spoiled, 
it  is  true,  which  is  a  great  pity,  but  still  worse 
is    it    to    hear    the    upbraidings    which    are 


showered  upon  his  defenceless  head  by  motheif 
or  nurse.  How  much  better  would  it  be  to  re- 
prove him  gently  for  what  can  hardly  be  called 
a  punishable  act,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
opportunity  to  give  him  a  simple  lesson  in  natu- 
ral philosophy,  which  would  never  be  forgotten. 
Or  again,  we  have  known  severe  correction  to 
have  followed  the  spontaneous  confession  of  a 
fault,  when  the  little  culprit,  at  the  expense 
of  a  vast  amount  of  sensibility  and  timidity, 
has  stammered  forth  the  burden  that  has  been 
lying  on  his  mind  for  hours,  only  to  be  met  by 
harsh  and  injudicious  severity.  What  can  such 
a  parent  expect  as  the  result  of  his  discipline, 
but  future  falsehoods,  or  sly  attempts  at  con- 
cealment ?  This  reminds  us  of  an  incident  that 
happened  to  us  the  other  day.  While  walking 
in  the  street,  we  passed  two  or  three  children 
in  earnest  conversation  :  their  looks  and  tones 
attracted  our  attention,  more  especially  the  sen- 
tence uttered  by  one  as  we  passed,  "  My  mother 
never  spoke  a  rough  word  to  me."  We  invol- 
untarily turned  and  looked  at  the  boy.  There 
he  stood,  a  sturdy- looking  little  fellow,  in  fustian 
jacket  and  corduroy  trowers,  but  with  such  a 
beaming,  happy  face,  as  is  not  often  to  be  seen 
in  a  poor  man's  child.  And  who  can  wonder 
at  the  look  of  care  and  depression  that  is  often 
visible  in  children  who  are  snubbed,  and 
twitted,  and  snapped  at  constantly  ?  Of  course 
we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  children  are  fre- 
quently placed  in  such  unhappy  circumstances  ; 
yet,  how  few  parents  can  claim  the  compliment 
that  Cowper  pays  to  his  mother,  when  he  speaks 
of  her 

'•  Constant  flow  of  love  that  knew  no  fall. 
Ne'er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks. 
That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes." 

When  we  think  of  the  trifles,  the  very  no- 
things, that  will  make  a  child  happy  for  days 
and  weeks,  it  makes  one  sigh  to  think  how 
seldom  they  are  bestowed  on  them.  "Little 
things  please  little  minds,"  we  sometimes  hear 
uttered  with  a  half-contemptuous  smile.  Fathers 
and  mothers,  be  thankful  that  is  so !  Be  thank- 
ful that  a  handful  of  wild  flowers,  a  ripe  and 
ruddy  apple,  a  few  blocks  of  wood,  or  a  peacock's 
feather,  will  make  your  child  shout  for  joy,  and 
cause  his  dancing  limbs  to  bear  witness  to  the 
lightness  of  hi*  heart.  We  have  known  a  child 
amused  for  a  long  winter's  day,  when  cold  and 
sleet  have  confined  him  to  the  fireside,  by  half 
an  hour's  patient  instruction,  some  paper,  and 
a  pair  of  scissors;  while  his  bright,  intelligent 
eyes  have  borne  testimony  to  liis  triumph  over 
the  miniature  boats  and  ships  that  he  has 
constructed.  We  repeat,  that  no  work  is 
easier  or  so  well  paid  as  the  amusement  of 
children. 

"  Their's  is  the  sunshine  of  the  breast ;" 

and  many  a  gentle  word,  or  encouraging  caress, 
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is  treasured  in  their  hearts,  to  be  repaid  at  some 
future  time  by  simple  attentions  in  illness. 

Never  allow  your  children  to  he  idle.     Idle- 
ness is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and   a  child  who  is 
allowed   to    bang   listlessly  over  the   fire,  and 
lounge  about  on  easy  chair  or  sofa,  will  assuredly 
be  a  burden  in  time   to  come.     If   he   appears 
wearied   of  his  toys,  draw  him   kindly  to  you, 
and  tell  or  read  some  simple  story  ;  if  possible, 
get  him  to  copy  some  animal  or  bird  mentioned 
in  it;  show  him  how  to  fabricate  a  walnut-shell 
boat,  or  a  flycatcher,  or  an  ornament  for   the 
bed-room  candlestick,  or  some  coarse  netting  for 
cabbage-nets,  or  some  spills  for  lighting  candles. 
And  let  him  see  that  you  value  his  work,  by 
using  it.     Nothing    damps  a   child's    pleasure 
more,  after  he  has   completed  some  wonderful 
fabrication,  which  is  to  accomplish  marvels  in 
the  domestic    department,  than  to  see   it  laid 
aside  as  useless,  or  smiled  at  superciliously.  Use 
it,  if  it  be  possible;  or,  still   better,  assist  him 
in  making  a  more  perfect  one.     It  always  seems 
more  difficult  to  amuse  boys  than  girls,  because 
it  is  thought   effeminate   to  instruct    them   in 
many  things  with  which  girls  are  acquainted. 
This  we  believe  to  be  a  grand   mistake.     We 
knew  a  family  where  all  the  children,  both  boys 
and  girls,  were  taught  knitting   and  netting. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  make  their  marble  bags 
for  them,  and  certainly  marvellous   and  gorge- 
ous in  the  extreme  were  the  colors  they  se- 
lected ;  still,  they  were   more   prized   by  them 
than  any  fabrications  that  could  be  purchased, 
besides  encouraging  a  taste  for  industry  and  a 
love  for  domestic  life.     Our  readers  may  smile, 
but  this  a  fact.     The  boys  hailed  the  winter  even- 
ings with  pleasure,  when   they  kept  time  with 
their  busy  fingers    to    the  narration    of  some 
startling  adventure,  or  school  exploit,  and,  far 
from   becoming  "  feminized,"  grew  up  domes- 
ticated in  their  tastes,  and   unlike  the  shiftless 
creatures  men  usually  are  in  the  items  of  but- 
tons  and   strings.     Always  accept    the  home- 
manufactures  of  your  boys,  if  urged  upon  you. 
Many  a  happy  hour  will  be  passed  by  your  little 
son,  if  he  knows  that  the  rough  piece  of  wood 
which  he  is  so  elaborately  carving  into  some 
mythical  and  extinct  animal  will  be  accepted 
with  a  smile  and  treasured  with  love. 

Give  your  children  a  love  for  nature.  It  was 
our  favored  lot  to  be  brought  up  by  a  loving,  in- 
telligent, Christian  mother,  and  never  shall  we 
cease,  to  feel  gratitude  to  her  memory  for  the 
many  pleasant  hours  her  early  lessons  have  in- 
sured us.  From  childhood  we  were  trained  to 
admire  and  love  natural  objects.  What  an  ova- 
tion was  performed  in  honor  of  the  first  violet, 
and  what  a  joyous  discovery  it  was  to  espy  the 
first  pale  primrose  of  the  season  !  Even  after 
long  years  of  sorrow  and  trial,  a  thrill  of  happi- 
ness returns  at  the  recollection  of  these  innocent 
pleasures ;  of  the  approval  she  never  omitted  to 


manifest  at  indications  of  a  desire  to  solve  any 
of  the  many  wonders  of  leaf,  and  bud,  and 
flower;  of  the  pleasures  with  which  she  would 
survey  our  collections  of  variegated  snail-shells, 
or  the  arrangement  of  all  the  varities  of  grasses 
we  could  collect.  She  also  allowed  us  to  feed 
caterpillars,  (always,  however,  being  most  scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  kindness  with  which  they  were 
treated,)  and  no  words  could  describe  our  de- 
light as  we  watched  the  wondrous  change  into 
chrysalis  and  butterfly,  while  she  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  still 
more  wondrous  transformation  of  the  human 
body.  The  evening  hours  of  an  intelligent 
child  might  be  profitably  employed  in  arrang- 
ing the  shells,  grasses,  flowers,  etc.,  collected 
during  the  summer,  placing  them  carefully  on 
paper  or  card,  and  writing  the  description  of 
their  classes,  orders,  or  parts  beneath.  Live 
pets,  also,  deserve  notice  here,  since  tending, 
feeding,  and  nursing  them  afi'ord  great  delight 
to  children,  and  foster  their  kindly  feelings. 

By  all  means  encourage  brothers  and  sisters 
to  love  the  same  amusements.     Of  course  those 
of  an  intellectual  kind  are  meant,  since  we  have 
no  desire  to  transform  our  boys  into  women,  or 
to  make  our  girls  romps.     But,  in  the  study  of 
botany,  or  natural  history,  one  may  materially 
aid  the  other.     The  boy  will  exhibit  more  cour- 
age and  dexterity  in  securing  the  prizes,  which 
the  "  neat-handed   Phillis  "  can   more  deliber- 
ately manipulate  and  examine;  or  the  girl  may 
make  a  very  pretty  drawing  of  the  various  but- 
terflies, beetles,  etc.,  which  the  boy  may  color; 
while  the  neatest  wfiter   may  add  the  descrip- 
tion.    A  charming  little  volume  might  thus  be 
commenced  at  a  comparatively  eai'ly  age,  which 
both  would  enjoy  to  review  as  they  progress,  and 
mark  the  improvement  they  have  made.     Or, 
again,  a  boy  who  was  clever  as  a  carpenter  might 
be  directed  how  to  form  very  pretty  baskets  and 
vases  for  holding  the   flower-pots  in  the  draw- 
ing-room or  garden,  while  the  girl  could  cleverly 
decorate  them  with  pine  cones  (split  down  the 
centre  in  order  to  be  more  easily  glued,)  which, 
if  wished,  could  afterwards  be  varnished;  or 
bouquets  of  flowers  might  be  skeletonized  and 
bleached    at   the  sole    expense   of    time    and 
trouble,  and  thus  a  charming   ornament  for  the 
parlor  would  be  produced.     Hundreds  of  these 
liittle    employments    will    suggest    themselves 
to  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  mother,  and  she 
will  then  be  spared  the  annoyance  of  a  listless, 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?     I  have  nothing  to  do  !" 
that  too   often  degenerates  into  ill-humor  and 
peevishness.     Never  mind  how  trival  the  occu- 
pation, so  that  it  be  but  useful,  and  trains  your 
child  to  an  abhorrence  of  idleness. 

Mver  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  answer  your 
children's  questions.  How  often  do  we  hear  the 
tart  reply,  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  child  ;  pray 
don't  tease  me  when  you  see  I'm  busy  1"  This  is 
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the  surest  way  to  stunt  the  growth  of  your  child's 
mind.  It  is  ths  most  cruel  and  ruthless  con- 
duct possible,  thus  to  deny  a  child  the  informa- 
tion for  which  he  craves,  and  to  allow  him  to  feel 
all  the  awkwardness  and  pain  to  which  igno- 
rance exposes  him.  Rather  hail  with  joy  these 
indications  of  a  growing  mind,  and  make  the 
little  inquirer  happy  by  drawing  him  to  you 
with  a  kiss,  and  as  full  and  patient  an  elucida- 
tion as  he  may  require. 

Make  your  children  hapiiy  in  each  other,  en- 
couraging them  to  feel  that  a  pleasure  enjoyed 
alone  is  only  half  enjoyed.  If  one  of  them  buy 
only  a  farthing  sugar-stick,  teach  him  to  feel  a 
delight  in  offering  a  taste  to  all  the  rest.  As 
far  as  possible,  let  their  presents  to  each  other 
be  of  their  own  manufacture — not  purchases. 
Let  the  boys  carve  silk-winders,  or  make  bone 
crochet  hooks,  or  copy  in  their  best  style  some 
favorite  poem,  transcribing  it  into  a  neat  manu- 
script volume,  perhaps  adorned  with  original 
illustrations.  Let  the  girls  make  bookmarks, 
satchels  for  schoolbooks,  or  a  leathern  cover  for 
some  favorite  volume.  Cherish  the  little  out- 
bursts of  affection  natural  to  them,  Do  not 
chide  your  boys  for  a  few  irrepressible  tears  at 
leaving  home  for  boarding  school,-  nor  encour- 
age "  manliness  "  at  the  expense  of  brotherly 
affection,  and  do  not  grudge  an  hour  bestowed 
upon  a  little  pains-taking  letter-writer  or 
juvenile  composer,  who  is  anxious  to  give  an 
account  of  various  home  details  to  the  absent 
one.  Let  him  write  two  or  three  sentences  of 
his  epistle  each  night,  over-looked  by  an  elder 
sister;  the  one  will  feel  happy  at  being  able 
to  instruct,  the  other  will  be  grateful  at  the 
sight  of  the  letters  that  grow  beneath  his  pen. 
By  any  means,  at  any  expense  of  trouble  to 
yourself,  make  home  happy  to  your  children  ; 
let  it  always  remain  in  their  memories  as  a  type 
of  all  that  is  peaceful,  loving,  and  attractive ; 
let  them  constantly  revert  to  it  as  a  soothing 
remembrance  in  the  hours  of  pain,  sorrow,  or 
privation,  and  let  its  associations  be  so  hallowed 
and  precious  as  to  restrain  them  in  temptation 
and  strengthen  them  in  trial.  Yours  is  a  noble 
mission  ;  oh,  parents  !  see  that  ye  fulfil  it  with 
that  wisdom  and  gentleness  which  shall  prove 
you  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  honor  it  confers  I 
—  llie  Leisure  Hour. 


SWEET    OLD    AGE. 


God  sometimes  gives  to  man  a  guiltless  and 
holy  second  childhood,  in  which  the  soul  be- 
comes childlike,  not  childish,  and  the  facul- 
ties, in  full  fruit  and  ripeness,  are  mellow, 
without  sign  of  decay.  This  is  that  thoughtful 
land  of  Beulah,  where  they  who  have  travelled 
manfully  the  Christian  way,  abide  awhile  to 
show  the  world  a  perfect  manhood. 

Life,  with  its  battles  and  its  sorrows,  lies  far 
behind  them ;  the  soul  has  thrown  off  its  armor, 


and  sits  in  an  evening  undress,  of  calm  and 
holy  leisure.  Thrice  blessed  the  family,  the 
neighborhood,  that  numbers  among  it  one  of 
these  not  yet  ascended  saints  !  Gentle  are  they 
and  tolerant,  and  apt  to  play  with  little  chil- 
dren; easy  to  be  pleased  with  little  pleasure. — 
Germaniown    Telegraph. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  19,  1866. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. 
— Arden  Seaman  has  obtained  a  minute  from 
Jericho  Monthly  Meeting,  L.  I.,  to  attend 
Genesee  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  attend  and 
appoint  meetings  within  its  limits  as  way  opens. 

Elizabeth  Paxson  has  obtained  a  minute 
from  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting  to  attend 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 

.    ^9>    • 

Philadelphia  I^early  Meeting. — This 
body  convened  on  Second-day,  the  Mtli  Inst. 
The  Meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders  held  two 
sessions  on  the  Seventh-day  previous.  On  First- 
day  all  the  houses  were  open  for  public  worship, 
and  the  several  meetings  were  largely  attended. 
Many  Friends  are  with  us  from  neighboring 
Yearly  Meetings,  for  five  of  whom  minutes  were 
produced.  The  representatives  in  the  Men's 
meeting  were  present  except  seven ;  in  the 
Women's,  except  six.  Epistles  were  received 
and  read  from  the  five  Yearly  Meetings  in  cor- 
respondence with  us,  and  these  salutations  of 
love  were  acknowledged  to  be  of  great  value  in 
preserving  and  strengthening  the  bonds  which 
unite  us  in  Christian  fellowship.  To  essay 
replies  as  way  may  open  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  both  meetings.  '^ 

Time  will  not  admit  of  a  more  extended  no- 
tice this  week. 


Swarthmore  College  Building. — The 
Northeast  Corner- Stone  of  this  edifice  was 
laid  on  the  10th  inst.  Under  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  a  clear  bright  sky,  a  company  of 
about  400  assembled  to  witness  this  important 
event.  Seats  had  been  arranged  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  part  of  the  audience,  and  the 
meeting  was  opened  by  Samuel  Willits,  of  New 
York,  who  was  probably  the  senior  member  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  present.  It  was  stated 
that  letters  had  been  received  from  several  of 
our  Friends,  among  whom  were   Edward  H. 
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McGill,  of  the  Boston  Latiu  School,  Mary  S. 
Lippincott,  Sarah  Hunt  and  others.  Time  did 
not  admit  of  the  reading  of  all  the  letters,  but 
we  were  informed  of  their  purport ;  one  from 
Samuel  M.  Janney  was  read,  in  which  he 
says  : — 

"  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  on  that 
interesting  occasion,  but  my  heart  is  with  you 
in  the  cause  of  education  which  the  College  is 
intended  to  promote.  I  trust  that  the  institu- 
tion will  be  founded  on  the  inscrutable  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  love,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
lolessing  to  the  youth  of  our  Society  and  others 
who  may  share  its  benefits,  not  only  in  our  day, 
but  in  future  generations. 

The  improvement  of  the  talents  conferred  by 
a  bountiful  Creator  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
all,  and  in  rearing  the  superstructure  of  know- 
ledge, each  generation  must  avail  itself  of  the 
labors  and  discoveries  of  its  predecessors. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  higher  schools  and 
colleges  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  stu- 
dent, the  store  of  knowledge  accumulated  by 
the  wise  and  good  of  former  ages,  and  to  assist 
in  developing  the  intellectual  powers  and  moral 
principles.  In  executing  this  great  trust,  the 
teacher  of  youth  should  ever  remember  that 
the  development  of  the  intellect,  though  highly 
important,  is  of  far  less  value  than  the  cultiva- 
tion of  moral  excellence,  and  that  the  benign 
principles  of  Christianity  can  alone  secure  hap- 
piness here  and  prepare  the  soul  for  eternal 
felicity." 

This  was  followed  by  an  appropri^e  and  in- 
teresting address  from  the  President,  Edward 
Parrish,  some  extracts  from  which  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  our  paper. 

A  zinc  box  was  then  produced,  into  which 
were  deposited  many  memorials  of  the  present 
time,  viz  : — An  impression  of  the  seal  of  the 
institution,  a  piece  of  wood  taken  from  the 
meeting  house  built  by  George  Fox,  a  sprig  of 
evergreen  also  from  Swarthmore  preserved  in 
a  hermetically  sealed  glass  bottle,  a  photograph 
of  the  original  plan  of  the  building,  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  expense,  the  first  pamphlet 
in  regard  to  the  concern  by  Benjamin  Hallowell, 
the  first  subscription  paper  and  the  various 
circulars  that  have  been  issued,  the  silver  coins 
of  the  United  States,  postage  currency,  and 
stamps,  a  copy  of  Friend's  Intelligencer  and 
many  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  day,  photo- 
graphs and  autographs  of  the  Managers,  and 
many  other  Friends,  and  a  few  additional  arti- 
cles contributed  impromptu.  The  bos  was 
then  tightly  sealed  .and  consigned  to  the  place 


prepared  for  it  in  the  granite  rock.     With  a 

solemn  feeling  we  watched  the  closing  of  the 

case  whose  opening  none  of  us  should  see,  but 

generations  yet  unborn,  when  this  edifice  shall 

have  fulfilled  its  object  and  crumbled  into  dust, 

may  look  with   curiosity  and  instruction  upon 

these  types  of  a  departed  age,  and   from  their 

contemplation  learn  a  lesson  of  humility.  When 

the    company   had    resumed   their    seats.    Dr. 

Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  a  brief  and 

interesting   address,  which  will   be    found   in 

another  column. 

After  further  remarks  by  Wm.  C  Biddle  and 

others,  a  solemn  silence  succeeded  and  though 

no  vocal  prayer  was  uttered,  yet  desires  were 

raised  in  many  hearts  that  the  Divine  blessing 

might    prosper    this     weighty    and    important 

undertaking.     When  the  company  separated,  a 

short  time  was  spent  in  rambling  through  the 

woods,  in  viewing  the  building  preparations,  and 

in   enjoying    the  beautiful  prospect   from  the 

College  location.     All   appeared  well  satisfied 

with  the  day's  duty  and  enjoyment. 
»-<«♦-. 

The  Children's  Friend. — We  .  have  re- 
ceived and  read  with  interest  the  first  number  of 
this  Monthly  Journal  for  the  Children.  Its  con- 
tents  are,  we  think,  calculated  to  awaken 
thought  and  impart  information.  "  Draba 
Verna,"  a  sketch  of  the  earliest  flowering  plant 
of  our  country,  and  the  description  of  the  wood- 
cock in  "  Natural  History,"  are  lively  and  inter- 
esting, and  have  a  tendency  to  quicken  observa- 
tion in  the  youthful  mind.  In  "  Simplicity  of 
Language,"  views  and  arguments  are  presented 
which  it  is  well  occasionally  to  offer  to  our 
young  Friends.  The  reviews  of  juvenile  books 
will  bring  to  the  notice  of  parents,  works  that 
might  not  otherwise  arrest  their  attention. 

There  are  so  few  magazines  suitable  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  our  children,  that  we  welcome 
the  advent  of  one  which  promises  to  present 
truth  in  a  simple  and  attractive  form,  and  we 
hope  the  editor  will  receive  encouragement 
from  Friends  generally. 

—<o>— ■ 

Married,  on  the  19th  of  Fourth  month,  18G6,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  order  of  Friends,  John  W.  Price,  son 
of  William  M.  and  Sarah  W.  Price,  to  Elizabeth 
Flower,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Phebe  Flower, 
(the  latter  deceased,)  members  of  Clear  Creek  Mo. 
Meeting,  Putnam  Co.,  Illinois. 


Died,  of  a  cancer,  which   she  bore  with  patience 
and  resignation,  on  the  12th  of  Seventh  month,  1865, 
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at  her  residence  at  Glen  Cdve,  Long  Island,  Phebe, 
wife  of  Henry  Titus,  in  the  79ih  year  of  her  age. 
In  her  death  society  has  lost  a  faithful  burden  bearer. 
She  was  a  steady  attender  of  meetings  until  within  a 
short  time  of  her  death,  and  encouraged  her  family 
in  the  attendance  of  them.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
she  held  the  office  of  Elder,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  that  of  Overseer  of  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

Died,  on  the  1st  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Ledyard,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Peiscilla 
Haines,  in  the  86ih  year  of  her  age;  for  the  last  56 
years  a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting.  Her 
sickness  was  protracted,  but  she  bore  it  with  much 
resignation  and  even  cheerfulness,  evincing  that  her 
mind  was  stayed  on  God.  She  was  much  esteemed 
and  beloved,  not  only  by  her  particular  friends  and 
acquaintances,  but  by  the  community  at  large. 

,    on    the    24th    of   Fourth    month,    1866,    in 

Middletown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  28lh  year  of  her 
age,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  B.  Newbold,  and 
daughter  of  Wm.  W.  and  Anna  Blakey ;  a  member 
of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 


Extracts  from  the  Remarks  of  Edward  Par- 
RISH,  on  the  occasion  of  laijing  the  Corner- 
stone of  Swarthmore  College. 
About  five  years  and  a  half  have  passed  since 
the  inception  of  the  project  which  has  taken 
form  in  Swarthmore  College;  about  two,  since 
we  became  possessed  of  this  beautiful  site  ;  and 
now  we  meet  to  take  the  first  formal  step 
toward  the  erection  of  the  edifice  which  is  to 
embody  our  well-considered  plans  of  building. 
In  accordance  with  a  time-honored  custom,  we 
propose  to  deposit  in  this  most  eastern  corner 
of  the  centre  building,  a  corner-stone,  contain- 
ing a  receptacle,  to  be  tightly  inclosed,  in  which 
we  shall  deposit  fitting  memorials  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  to  the  end  that  when,  centuries 
hence,  these  massive  walls  shall  be  demoHshed 
or  re  built,  the  antiquarian,  who,  with  eager 
curicsity,  shall  explore  our  work,  shall  find 
something  to  add  to  that  chain  of  facts  by 
which  men  instinctively  love  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ages.  Before  these  walls  shall  crum- 
ble, every  one  of  us,  with  our  plans  of  domestic 
enjoyment  and  of  personal  aggrandizement,  all 
our  family  and  social  interests  and  concern- 
ments, will  be  forgotten.  The  absorbing  politi- 
cal questions,  which  now  so  tax  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  will  then  have  been  solved  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  No  one  living  can  predict,  except 
with  the  eye  of  faith,  that  future  which  shall 
become  the  present,  before  the  tokens  which  we 
now  deposit  are  removed. 

It  may  teach  us  a  lesson  of  humility  to  think 
that  even  our  sectarian  theories  and  prejudices 
— the  faiths  many  and  the  forms  many  about 
which  men  contend,  and  with  which  they  build 
up  partitions  in  society,  are  transient  even  when 
compared  with  the  stones  and  mortar  which  the 
stalwart  mason  cements  into  his  solid  walls. 

The  set  phrases  in  which  the  .theologian 
would  confine  the  universal  truths  of  God  will 
cease  to  have  their  conventional  meaning, — some 


of  the  words  will  become  obsolete,  perhaps  the 
finest  passages  will  sound  quaint,  to  those,  who, 
in  some  far  distant  time,  will  exhume  this  cor- 
ner stone,  and  with  curious  interest  seek  to  lay 
open  its  mysteries.  Let  none  accuse  us  of  per- 
sonal vanity  in  depositing  our  photographs  and 
autographs  in  this  box.  The  comments  they 
may  elicit  from  those  who  next  will  look  iipon 
them  will  be  harmless  to  excite  our  vanity  or  to 
wound  our  self-love;  and  in  transmitting  to  pos- 
terity the  lineaments  of  some  who  have  shared  in 
this  work,  we  do  but  gratify  in  our  successors 
what  we  all  recognize  as  a  harmless  curiosity  in 
ourselves. 

This  occasion  marks  another  step  toward  the 
organization  of  Swarthmore  College,  with  a  full 
corps  of  Professors  and  teachers,  and  complete 
facilities  for  imparting  sound  and  liberal  learn- 
ing; and  it  may  be  thought  appropriate  that  a 
concise  statement  should  now  be  given  of  the 
educational  views  which  have  influenced  its  origi- 
nators. 

Called  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  mana- 
gers, and  without  my  own  solicitation,  to  pre- 
side over  its  organization,  I  bring  to  the  work 
one  leading  qualification  of  which  I  am  con- 
scious,— a  thorough  conviction  of  the  utility, 
not  to  say  necessity,  of  the  establishment  of  our 
college,  coupled  with  a  high  ideal  of  what  such 
an  institution  ought  to  be. 

That  our  attainment  will  fall  far  short  of  this 
ideal,  is  of  course  inevitable ;  but  our  ideal  ia 
not  the  less  valuable  that  we  cannot  expect  in 
our  time  to  realize  its  complete  attainment. 

1.  We  aim  to  educate  the  sexes  together. 
Each  wing  of  our  building  will  be  separately 
allotted  to  one  or  the  other — the  collecting 
room,  dining-room,  library  and  class  rooms  are 
for  their  joint  occupancy.  The  grounds  will 
doubtless  be  in  some  degree  divided  and  ap- 
propriated for  their  separate  use,  while  in  many 
sports  they  will  participate  together.  Impressed 
with  the  great  loss  resulting  to  society  from  es- 
tranging young  men  and  women  from  each 
other,  during  the  years  that  are  especially  de- 
voted to  their  moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment, we  mean  to  seek  after  and  follow  the 
natural  law  of  social  and  domestic  intercourse, 
and  to  strip  their  converse  as  far  as  possible  of 
any  glowing  halo  of  romance,  to  clothe  it  in  a 
vestment  of  friendship  and  good  sense. 

2.  We  shall  propose  a  high  grade  of  intellec- 
tual attainment  for  those  who  seek  our  diploma. 
The  idea  incorporated  into  the  first  draft  of  our 
plan  was  that  of  an  in.stitution  in  which  an  edu- 
cation could  be  attained  equal  to  that  furnished 
by  the  best  colleges  in  the  land.  While  it  is 
obvious  that  this  standard  can  only  be  attained 
as  the  result  of  maturity  in  the  institution,  yet 
this  high  aim  is  essential  to  be  kept  in  view 
from  the  very  start.     An  Academical  depart- 

.  ment  will  necessarily  precede  the  opening  of 
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the  College  classes,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  per- , 
manent  feature  of  the  institution.  The  standard 
of  admission  to  this  will  be  advanced  as  oppor- 
tunity allows,  and  all  the  studies  will  be  adapted 
to  prepare  the  students  for  the  collegiate 
course.  Instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  will 
be  a  desideratum,  and  in  the  future  a  model 
school  will  probably  be  opened  to  facilitate  this 
important  practical  branch. 

3.  The  relative  importance  to  be  attached  in 
our  College  to  the  three  main  departments  of 
mathematics,  language  and  science,  has  already 
been  somewhat  discussed  among  those  interested 
in  its  establishment. 

While  these  considerations  can  only  be  fully 
determined  when  its  faculty  is  organized, it  has 
been  generally  understood  among  us  that  the 
study  of  those  branches  of  science  pertaining  to 
the  physical  universe,  which  have  been  so  rap- 
idly advanced  by  modern  investigations,  and 
are  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  develop  the  in- 
tellect and  to  increase  our  appreciation  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  will  here 
have  a  place  not  yet  conceded  to  them  in  col- 
leges, established  before  they  had  reached  their 
present  magnitude  and  importance.  Yet  I  trust 
none  of  us  will  be  disposed  to  undervalue  those 
abstract  studies  which  are  so  wonderfully 
adapted  to  train  and  develop  the  reasoning 
powers,  nor  language,  the  study  of  which,  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline,  has  been  so  long  es- 
teemed, and  the  importance  of  which,  as  an  aid 
to  the  appreciation  and  expression  of  great 
truths,  none  will  dispute. 

It  is  a  false  idea  of  education  which  limits  it 
to  any  one  class  of  studies,  or  degrades  it  to  a 
mere  utilitarian  basis.  Nothing  is  deserving 
the  name  which  does  not  enlarge  man's  nature, 
and  fit  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  elevating 
thoughts  and  ideas  out  of  the  range  of  business. 
And  yet  there  is  no  honorable  pursuit  in  life  for 
which  a  man  is  not  better  fitted  by  that  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge,  that  power  of  classify- 
ing facts  and  ideas,  and  of  deducing  principles 
from  them,  which  it  is  the  object  of  a  liberal 
education  to  depart.  We  claim  a  higher  mis- 
sion for  Swarthmore  College  than  that  of  fitting 
men  and  women  for  business;  it  should  fit 
them  for  life,  with  all  its  possibilities.  May 
those  who  shall  hereafter  guide  its  destinies  be 
inspired  with  a  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake, 
and  for  the  inestimable  advantages  it  is  capable 
of  conferring,  and  may  they  never  cease  to 
couple  in  their  system  of  training  the  highest 
intellectual  culture  with  the  development  of  the 
moral  and  religious  elements  of  character. 

4.  The  leading  motive  of  those  who  have 
originated  this  movement  has  been  what,  in  the 
familiar  phrase  of  Friends,  is  called  a  guarded 
education.  It  is  our  desire  to  give  its  proper 
place  to  that  feature  of  moral  training — almost 
distinctive  of  the  Society  of  Friends — which 


rests  upon  a  recognition  of  the  intuitive  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  implanted  by  the  Creator 
in  every  rational  soul.  This,  recognized  in  its 
full  force,  supercedes  much  of  the  religions  in- 
struction which  is  considered  essential  in  most 
of  the  Christian  churches.  With  it,  the  pre- 
cepts  of  Christianity  become  vital  and  saving  ; 
without  it,  they  are  liable  to  lapse  into  formality 
and  practical  unbelief. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  education  in  its  connection  with  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  our  nature ;  born  on  the  confines  of 
two  boundless  worlds, — a  world  of  infinite  joy, 
and  a  world  of  unmeasured  sorrow,  obligations 
reaching  through  all  eternity  attach  themselves 
to  the  human  soul  from  very  infancy. 

Great  is  the  responsibility  of  the  parent  who 
essays  to  guide  the  infant  mind  in  its  first 
efi'orts  to  exercise  that  free  agency  which  is  the 
high  prerogative  of  its  nature ;  and  scarcely 
less,  that  of  the  teacher,  who  is  to  pilot  the  in- 
tellect as  it  sets  sail  into  the  vast  ocean  of  con- 
flicting thoughts  and  opinions.  Let  both  see  to 
it,  that  through  no  fault  of  theirs  a  cloud  shall 
obscure  "  that  light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world."  "  For,"  says  the 
wise  man,  "  the  commandment  is  a  lamp,  and 
the  law  is  light,  and  the  reproofs  of  instruction 
are  the  way  of  life." 

REMARKS  OP  DR.  JOSEPH   THOMAS. 

in  the  very  brief  remarks  which  I  propose 
to  offer  on  the  present  occasion,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  am  an  "  outsider,"  and  con- 
sequently, though  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
object  which  has  brought  us  together,  the 
originators  of  this  great  enterprise  are  in  no 
wise  responsible  for  anything  that  I  may  happen 
to  say. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  I  am  far  from 
desiring  in  any  way  to  strengthen  the  barriers 
which  divide  the'  various  denominations  of 
Christians,  yet  so  long  as  there  are  different 
sects,  I  rejoice  that  all  are  to  be  represented  iu 
the  great  cause  of  liberal  education. 

It  is  doubtless  a  good  and  glorious 'thing  for 
our  country,  that  we  have  everywhere  elemen- 
tary schools  in  which  all,  even  the  humblest, 
may  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education  ;  but  what  would  Society  be  if  we 
had  nothing  higher  than  these  ? 

In  my  opinion,  what  we  Americans  have 
most  to  fear,  is  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity  in  the 
education  of  our  people.  In  the  economy  of 
nature  it  is  important  that  some  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  should  be  more  elevated  than  the 
rest;  for  a  country  wholly  destitute  of  moun- 
tains or  hills  can  have  in  itself  neither  fertility 
nor  beauty— all  the  fertility  of  Egypt  isderived. 
through  the  Nile  from  the  mountains  of  central 

Africa and  I  believe  the  influence  of  a  superior 

class  of  educated  men  serves  to  give   lite  and 
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spirit  and   efficiency  to   the  knowledge  of  the 
masses. 

Many  persons  seem  to  suppose  that  a  mode- 
ra'e  education,  if  joined  with  good  common  sense, 
is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  life.  It  may 
be  all  that  is  needed  for  ordinary  occasions,  but 
not  for  the  higher  objects  of  our  existence. 

It  is  undeniably  true,  that  while  education  in 
the  United  States  is  perhaps  more  generally 
diffused  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
there  are  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
our  people  fewer  thoroughly  educated  men  than, 
I  will  not  say  in  any  other  country  in  Christen- 
dom, but  certainly  fewer  than  in  any  of  the 
"more  enlightened  countries  of  Europe,  including, 
I  might  say,  France  and  all  the  Protestant 
nations.  Hence  it  has  sometimes  happened 
that  works  professedly  of  a  learned  or  scientific 
character,  but  of  the  merest  pretension,  have 
met  with  great  favor  even  among  the  most  in- 
telligent of  our  people.  A  single  example  may 
suffice.  The  principal  doctrines  of  "  Nott  and 
Gliddon's  Types  of  Mankind"  were  a  few  years 
ago  accepted  as  undoubted  truth  by  many  of 
our  most  intelligent  citizens  and  scientific  men. 
and  indeed  were  so  accepted  by  the  editor  of 
Putnam's  Magazine,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able critical  journals  published  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  think  no  instance  can  be  presented 
of  a  single  scientific  man  or  scientific  journal  of 
any  standing  in  Europe  having  been  taken  in 
by  the  shallow  learning  and  loose  science  of  the 
work  above  named. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  seeking 
to  disparage  my  country,  for  I  am  very  proud 
of  her, — I  admit  that  she  excels  in  many 
things ;  what  I  desire  is  that  she  should  excel 
in  everything. 

We  ought,  I  think,  to  be  especially  on  our 
guard,  that  we  be  not  deceived  by  the  cry  of 
utility  which  we  hear  on  every  hand.  True,  in 
its  largest  sense,  the  useful  may  include  all  that 
is  most  desirable  for  the  human  race,  but  it  is 
too  often  limited  to  merely  providing  for  our 
physical  wants  and  necessities.  In  this  sense 
it  excludes  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
cultivation  of  all  those  sentiments  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  glory  of  man.  Such  views  if 
carried  out  would  paralyze  or  destroy  all  that 
is  noblest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  human 
character  ;  they  would  in  fact  reduce  the  race  of 
man  to  the  condition  of  two-legged  beavers — 
animals  ingenious,  sagacious,  industrious,  but 
nothing  more.  Happily  the  Creator  has  given 
us  instincts  that  render  it  impossible  for  any 
people  to  carry  such  a  system  of  utilitarianism  to 
its  ultimate  results,  but  it  may  easily  be  carried 
much  farther  than  would  be  consistent  with  the 
highest  interest  or  happiness  of  mankind. 

Those  who  pursue  science  and  truth  for  their 
own  sake,  really  do  far  more  to  promote  the  use- 
ful in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  than  those 


whose  sole  object  begins  and  ends  with  utility. 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  influenced  by  mere  considerations  of  utility 
when  he  made  his  immortal  discovery  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the   universe. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  im- 
portance of  education  in  its  truest  and  highest 
sense  has  never  yet  been  overestimated. 

We  should  my  friends,  I  am  convinced, 
commit  a  great  mistake  were  we  to  suppose  that 
the  influence  of  such  an  institution  as  we  are 
founding  to-day  will  be  limited  to  those  only 
or  chiefly  who  shall  be  educated  within  its  halls. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  extend  to  the  whole  com- 
munity— to  the  entire  country.  The  founding 
of  such  an  institution  is  indeed  a  distinct  and 
emphatic  annunciation  to  the  world  of  our  be- 
lief in  the  great  importance  of  a  high  and  liberal 
culture.  It  is  a  declaration  of  eternal  war 
against  the  realms  of  ignorance  and  darkness; 
it  is  a  proclamation  to  all  mankind  that  we  for 
our  part  have  faith  in  light  and  science  and 
truth,  and  do  not  fear  to  follow  them  whither- 
soever they  may  lead  us. 

In  concluding,  I  would  say  that,  although  an 
alumnus  of  next  to  the  oldest  college  in  the 
United  States,  I  do  not  on  that  account  the  less 
sincerely  or  less  cordially  wish  a  God-speed  to 
this  young  institution,  wliose  existence  may  be 
said  to  date  from  to-day.  May  its  success  be 
complete  ;  may  its  career  be  long  and  glorious; 
may  it  prove  to  be  a  true  and  faithful  foster 
mother  to  those  committed  to  its  care;  and  may 
it  be  instrumental  in  diffusing  among  its  chil- 
dren and  others  the  light,  not  only  of  true  learn- 
ing and  science,  but  what  is  of  far  higher  im- 
portance, of  moral  and  religious  truth. 

■     <9*-     ' 

PROMPTNESS  IN  DUTIES. 

There  is  always  a  joy  in  duties  performed, 
and  promptness  in  the  execution  heightens  that 
joy.  To  wait  and  look  on  a  business  we  ought 
to  do  at  once,  enervates  and  disheartens;  to 
arise  and  do  it  immediately,  strengthens  and 
enlarges  the  heart.  Delay  begets  hesitancy 
and  timidity  ;  direct  performance  brings  zeal 
and  courage.  They  tliat  wait  upon  the  Lord 
renew  their  strength ';  but  tlfey  that  postpone  till 
to-morrow  present  duties,  are  weaker  for  them 
then  than  to-day.  Promptness  in  duties,  then, 
gives  greater  strength  for  new  duties.  Enduring 
hardness  as  a  good  soldier  in  one  campaign, 
qualifies  the  Christian  for  more  manly  feats  in 
the  next.  We  grow  on  food  and  exercise 
morally,  the  same  as  we  do  physically. 
Christian  promptitude  helps  to  develop  that 
noble,  full  stature  of  character  and  life  which 
the  Gospel  enjoins — gives  grace  to  discipleship 
and   energy   and  efficiency  to  the  churches. — 

Morning  Star. 

-*—««»>-. 

Tranquil  pleasures  last  longest.  We  are  not 
fitted  to  bear  the  burthen  of  great  joys. 
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From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
ABRAHAM  DAVENPORT. 

BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

In  the  old  days  (a  custom  laid  aside 

With  breeches  and  cocked  hats)  the  people  sent 

Their  wisest  men  to  make  the  public  laws. 

And  so,  from  a  brown  homestead,  where  the  Sound 

Drinks  the  small  tribute  of  the  Mianas, 

Waved  over  by  the  woods  of  Rippowams, 

And  hallowed  by  pure  lives  and  tranquil  deaths, 

Stamford  sent  up  to  the  councils  of  the  State 

Wisdom  and  grace  in  Abraham  Davenport. 

'Twas  on  a  May-day  of  the  far  old  year 
Seventeen  hundred  eighty,  that  there  fell 
Over  the  bloom  and  sweet  life  of  the  Spring, 
Over  the  fresh  earth  and  the  heaven  of  noon, 
A  horror  of  great  darkness,  like  the  night 
In  days  of  wtiich  the  Norland  sagas  tell, — 
The  Twilight  of  the  Gods.     The  low-hung  sky 
Was  black  with  omiuous  clouds,  save  where  its  rim 
Was    fringed    with   a    dull   glow,   like    that   which 

climbs 
The  crater's  sides  from  the  red  hell  below. 
Birds  ceased  to  sing,  and  all  the  barn-yard  fowls 
Roosted  ;  the  cattle  at  the  pasture  bars 
Lowed,  and   looked   homeward ;  bats   on   leathern 

wings 
Flitted  abroad  ;  the  sounds  of  labor  died ; 
jyien  prayed,  and  women  wept;   all  ears  grew  sharp 
To  hear  the  doom-blast  of  the  trumpet  ghatter 
The  black  sky,  that  the  dreadful  face  of  Christ 
Might  look  from  the   rent  cljuds,  not  as  he  looked 
A  loving  guest  at  Bethany,  but  stern 
As  Justice  and  inexorable  Law. 

Meanwhile  in  the  old  State-House,  dim  as  ghosts, 

Sat  the  lawgivers  of  Connecticut, 

Trembling  beneath  their  legiUative  robes. 

"  It  is  the  Lord's  Great  day  !     Let  us  adjourn," 

Some  said  j  and  then,  as  u  with  one  actord, 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  AbraUam  Davenport. 

He  rose,  slow  cleaving  with  bis  steady  voice 

The  intolerable  hush.    "  Tbis  well  may  be 

The  Day  of  Judgment  which  the  woild  awaits; 

But  be  It  so  or  not,  1  only  know 

My  present  duty,  and  my  Lord's  command 

'lo  occupy  till  he  come.     So  at  the  post 

Where  he  hath  set  me  in  his  own  providence. 

I  choose,  for  one,  to  meet  him  face  to  face, — 

No  faithless  servant,  frightened  from  uiy  task, 

But  ready  when  the  Loi'd  of  the  harvest  calls; 

And  therefore,  with  all  reverence,  I  would  say, 

Let  God  do  his  work,  we  will  see  to  ours. 

Bring  in  the  candles."     And  they  brought  them  in. 

Then  by  the  flaring  lights  the  Speaker  read. 

Albeit  with  husky  voice   and  shaking  hands. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  regulate 

The  shad  and  alewive  fisheries.     Whereupon 

Wisely  and  well  spake  Abraham  Davenport, 

Straight  to  the  question,  with  no   figures  of  speech 

JSave  the  nine  Arab  signs,  yet  not  without 

The  shrewd  dry  humor  natural  to  the  man  : 

His  awe-slruck  colleagues  listening  all  the  while, 

Between  the  pauses  of  his  hrgument. 

To  hear  the  thunder  of  the  wrath  of  God 

Break  from  the  hollow  trumpet  of  the  cloud. 

And  there  he  stands  in  memory  to  this  day, 
Erect,  self  poised,  a  rugged  face,  half  seen 
Against  the  Background  of  tinnatural  dark^ 
A  witness  to  the  ages  as  they  pass. 
That  simple  duty  hath  no  place  for  fear. 


THE  CHOLERA  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 
Letter  from  Dr.  Hamlin — Observations  in  the  East. 
The  following  letter  from  Cyrus  Hamlin, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  a  resident  in  Con- 
stantinople, as  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
appears  in  the  Christian  Mirror.  It  contains 
some  useful  hints : 

*  *  *  *'  Having  been  providentially  com- 
pelled to  have  a  good  degree  of  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  and  to  see  it  in  all  its  forms 
and  stages  during  each  of  its  invasions  of  Con- 
stantinople, I  wish  to  make  my  friends  in 
Maine  some  suggestions,  which  may  relieve 
anxiety  or  be  of  practical  use. 

"  1st.  On  the  approach  of  the  cholera,  every 
family  should  be  prepared  to  treat  it  without 
waiting  for  a  physician.  It  does  its  work  so 
expeditiously,  that  while  you  are  waiting  for 
the  doctor  it  is  done. 

''  2d.  If  you  prepare  for  it,  it  will  not  come. 
I  think  there  is  no  disease  which  may  be  avoid- 
ed with  so  much  certainty  as  the  cholera.  But 
providential  circumstances  or  the  thoughtless 
indiscretion  of  some  member  of  a  household 
may  invite  the  attack,  and  the  challenge  will 
never  be  refused.  It  will  probably  be  made  in 
the  night;  your  physician  has  been  called  in 
another  direction,  and  you  must  treat  the  case 
yourself  or  it  will  prove  fatal. 

"  3d.  Causes  of  Attack. — I  have  personally 
investigated  at  least  a  hundred  cases,  and  not 
less  than  three- fourths  could  be  traced  directly 
to  improper  diet,  or  to  intoxicating  drinks,  or 
both  united.  Of  the  remainder,  suppressed 
perspiration  would  comprise  a  large  number. 
A  strong,  healthy,  temperate  laboring  man  had 
a  severe  attack  of-  the  cholera,  and  after  the 
danger  had  passed  I  was  curious  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  He  had  been  cautious  and  prudent 
in  his  diet.  He  used  nothing  intoxicating. 
His  residence  was  in  a  good  locality.  But 
after  some  hours  of  hard  labor  and  very  profuse 
perspiration,  he  had  lain  down  to  take  his  cus- 
tomary noon  nap,  right  against  an  open  window 
through  which  a  very  refreshing  breeze  was 
blowing.  Another  cause  is  drinking  largely  of 
cold  water  when  hot  and  thirsty.  Great  fatigue, 
great  anxiety,  fright,  fear,  all  figure  among 
inciting  causes.  If  one  can  avoid  all  these  he 
is  as  safe  from  the  cholera  as  from  being  swept 
away  by  a  comet. 

"  4th.  Si/mptoms  of  an  attack. — While  cho- 
lera is  prevalent  in  a  place,  almost  every  one 
experiences  more  or  less  disturbance  of  diges- 
tion. It  is  doubtless  in  part  imaginary.  Every 
one  notices  the  slightest  variation  of  feeling, 
and  this  gives  an  importance  to  mere  trifles. 
There  is  often  a  slight  nausea,  or  transient 
pains,  or  rumbling  sounds,  when  no  attack  fol- 
lows. No  one  is  entirely  [free  from  these.  But- 
when  a  diarrhoea  commences,  though  painless 
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and  slight,  it  is  in  reality  the  skirmishing  party 
of  the  advancing  column.  It  will  have  at  first 
no  single  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  cholera. 
But  do  not  be  deceived.  It  is  the  cholera 
nevertheless.  Wait  a  little,  give  it  time  to  get 
hold,  say  to  yourself,  '  I  feel  perfectly  well,  it 
will  .pass  off/  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  re- 
pent of  your  folly  in  vain. 

"  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  attack  com- 
mences with  vomiting.  But  in  whatever  way 
it  commences  it  is  sure  to  hold  on.  In  a  very 
few  hours  the  patient  may  sink  into  the  collapse. 
The  hands  and  feet  become  cold  and  purplish ; 
the  countenance,  at  first  nervous  and  anxious, 
becomes  gloomy  and  apathetic,  although  a 
mental  restlessness  and  a  raging  thirst  torment 
the  sufferer  while  the  powers  of  life  are  ebbing. 
The  intellect  remains  clear,  but  all  the  social 
and  moral  feelings  seem  wonderfully  to  collapse 
with  the  physical  powers.  The  patient  knows 
he  is  to  die,  but  cares  not  about  it. 

"  In  some  cases,  though  rarely,  the  diarrhoea 
continues  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  foolish  per- 
son keeps  about,  then  suddenly  sinks,  sends  for 
a  physician,  and  before  he  arrives,  dies. 

COURSE    OF    TREATMENT. 

"  1st.  Fur  stop2'>in(j  the  incipient  diarrhoea. 
— The  mixture  which  I  used  in  1848  with 
great  success,  and  again  in  1855,  has  during 
this  epidemic  been  used  by  thousands,  and  al- 
though the  attacks  have  been  more  sudden  and 
violent,  it  has  fully  established  its  reputation 
for  efficiency  and  perfect  safety.  It  consists  of 
equal  parts  by  measure  of — 1.  Laudanum  and 
spirits  of  camphor.  2.  Tincture  of  rhubarb. 
Thirty  drops  for  an  adult,  on  a  lump  of  sugar, 
will  often  check  the  diarrhoea.  But  to  prevent 
its  return  care  should  always  be  taken  to  con- 
tinue the  medicine  every  four  hours  in 
diminishing  does  25,  20,  15,  10,  9,  when  care- 
ful diet  is  all  that  will  be  needed. 

"  In  case  the  first  does  not  stop  the  diarrhoea, 
continue  to  give  increasing  doses — thirty-five, 
forty,  forty-five,  sixty — at  every  movement  of 
the  bowels.  Large  doses  will  produce  no  in- 
jury while  the  diarrhoea  lasts.  When  that  is 
checked  then  is  the  time  for  caution.  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  of  diarrhoea  taken  in  season 
which  was  not  thus  controlled,  but  some  cases 
of  the  advanced  diarrhoea,  and  especially  of 
relapse,  paid  no  heed  to  it  whatever.  As  soon 
as  this  becomes  apparent,  I  have  always  re- 
sorted to  this  course.  Prepare  a  teacup  of 
starch,  boiled  as  for  use  in  starching  linen,  and 
stir  into  it  a  full  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  for 
an  injection.  Give  one  third  at  each  movement 
of  the  bowels.  In  one  desperate  case,  aban- 
doned as  hopeless  by  a  physician,  I  could  not 
stop  the  diarrhoea  until  the  seventh  injection, 
which  contained  nearly  a  teaspoonful  of  laud- 
anum. The  patient  recovered  and  is  in  perfect 
health.     At  the   same   time  I  used   prepared 


chalk  in  ten  grain  doses,  with  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  and  camphor  to  each.  But  what- 
ever course  is  pursued  must  be  followed  up, 
and  the  diarrhoea  controlled,  or  the  patient  is 
lost. 

"2d.  3Iustard  Poultices. — These  should  be 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  kept  on 
till  the  surface  is  well  reddened. 

"  3d.  The  patient,  however  well  he  may  feel, 
should  rigidly  observe  perfect  rest.  To  iie 
quietly  on  the  back  is  one-half  the  battle.  la 
that  position  the  enemy  fires  over  you,  but  the 
moment  you  rise  you  are  hit. 

"  When  the  attack  comes  in  the  form  of 
diarrhoea,  these  directions  will  enable  every  one 
to  meet  it  successfully. 

"4th.  But  when  the  attack  is  more  violent, 
and  there  is  vomiting,  or  vomiting  and  pur- 
ging, perhaps  also  cramps  and  colic  pains,  the 
following  mixture  is  far  more  effective,  and 
should  always  be  resorted  to.  The  missionaries. 
Long,  Trowbridge  and  Washburn  have  used  it 
in  very  many  cases,  and  with  wonderful  succes.s. 
It  consists  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum,  tincture 
of  capsicum,  tincture  of  ginger  and  tincture  of 
cardamon  seeds.  Dose,  thirty  to  forty  drops,  or 
a  half  teaspoonful  in  a  little  water,  and  to  be 
increased  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
case.  In  case  the  first  dose  should  be  ejected, 
the  second,  which  should  stand  ready,  should 
be  given  immediately  after  the  spasm  of  vom- 
iting has  ceased.  During  this  late  cholera  siege 
no  one  of  us  failed  of  controlling  the  vomiting 
and  also  the  purging,  by,  at  most,  the  third 
dose.  We  have,  however,  invariably  made  use 
of  large  mustard  poultices  of  strong,  pure  mus- 
tard, applied  to  the  stomach,  bowels,  Calves  of 
the  legs,  feet,  etc.,  as  the  case  seemed  to  re- 
quire. 


EACH  HAS   HIS  WORK. 


All  men  cannot  work  in  the  same  way. 
"  There  are  diversities  of  operations."  Upon 
the  face  of  a  watch  you  may  see  an  illustration 
of  my  meaning.  On  that  small  space  you 
have  three  workers ;  there  is  the  second- 
pointer  performing  rapid  revolutions  ;  there  is 
the  minute-pointer  going  at  a  greatly  reduced 
speed,  and  there  is  the  hour-pointer  tardier 
still.  Now,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  mech- 
anism of  a  watch  would  conclude  that  the  busy 
little  second-pointer  was  doing  all  the  work  ;  it 
is  clicking  away  at  sixty  times  the  speed  of 
the  minute-pointer,  and  as  for  the  hour-hand, 
that  seems  to  be  doing  no  work  at  all.  You 
can  see  in  a  moment  that  the  first  is  busy,  and 
in  a  short  time  you  will  see  the  second  stir ; 
but  you  must  wait  still  longer  to  assure  your- 
self of  the  motion  of  the  third.  So  it  is  in  the 
church.  There  are  active  fussy  men,  who  ap- 
pear to  be  doing  the  work  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  others  slower  still.     But  can  we 
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do  without  the  minute  and  hour-pointers  ?  The 
noisy  second-hand  might  go  round  its  little 
circle  for  ever,  without  telling  the  world  the 
true  time.  We  should  be  thankful  for  all 
kinds  of  workers.  The  silent,  steady  hour- 
hand  need  not  envy  its  noisy  little  colleague. 
Each  man  must  fill  the  measure  of  his  capacity. 
Your  business  is  to  do  your  allotted  work,  so 
as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Master. — 
British  Standard. 


TORPIDITY    OF  ANIMALS. 

They  who  are  accustomed  to  witness  merely 
the  state  of  torpor  into  which  many  animals, 
both  warm  and  cold-blooded,  enter  during  the 
winter  months  of  our  northern  latitudes,  are 
hardly  prepared  for  the  fact  that  within  the 
tropics  a  large  number  of  other  animals  fall 
into  an  analagous  condition  through  the  heat 
and  drought.  We  have  the  authority  of  Hum- 
boldt, supported  by  many  observers,  for  the 
fact  that  in  Venezuela  and  in  the  region  of  the 
Orinoco,  "  both  land  and  water  turtles,  the  co- 
lossal boas,  and  many  of  the  smaller  species  of 
serpents,  lie  torpid  and  motionless  in  the  hard- 
ened ground  throughout  the  hot  and  dry  season." 
The  Indians  often  seek  them  in  their  retreats 
as  articles  of  food,  and  HumboldD  mentions 
that,  on  one  occasion,  a  party  in  camp  were  as- 
tonished by  a  crocodile's  breaking  up  his  sum- 
mer quarters  in  the  enclosure  where  they  were 
sleeping,  and  where  the  reptile  had  lain  buried 
since  the  disappearance  of  the  waters.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  the  workmen  in  Guiana, 
while  digging  trenches  in  a  garden  for  planting 
vegetables,  throw  out  several  specimens  of  a 
species  of  eel  [Sj/nhrancus),  which  had  buried 
themselves,  as  is  their  habit,  when  the  dry 
season  approached,  and  which,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  two  or  three  months,  would  have  found 
their  way  out  again  with  the  return  of  the  rainy 
season. 

The  "  mud  fish"  {Lfpido siren)  of  the  Gam- 
bia is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  animals 
which  pass  into  a  "summer  sleep."  Their 
habits  in  this  respect  have  been  long  known, 
and  Prof.  Owen  has  described  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  respiratory  organs,  which 
enables  them,  though  fi'^hes,  to  breathe  air, 
when  water  is  no  longer  accessible,  during  the 
period  of  their  confinement.  M.  Auguste 
Dumeril  has  recently  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  some  interesting  observa- 
tions made  by  himself  on  some  of  these  animals 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Balls  of  perfectly 
dry  clay  containing  "mud  fishes"  were  placed 
in  a  tank  and  water  slowly  added,  so  as  in  some 
degree  to  imitate  the  gradual  moistening  of  the 
earth  by  the  rain.  In  due  time  three  of  the 
fishes  broke  open  their  coverings  and  escaped. 
That  they  were  not,  even  in  the  dried  clay, 
wholly  torpid,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  one 


case,  in  which  the  ball  was  fractured,  if  the 
lining  membrane  were  touched,  the  fish  uttered 
a  cry.  After  they  came  out  they  were  fed 
with  worms,  were  well  nourished,  and  grew. 
M.  Dumeril  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness, for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  the  process 
of  going  into  "summer  quarters."  The  two 
survivors  began  to  show  signs  of  preparation  for 
their  long  sleep  by  secreting  from  the  general 
surface  of  their  bodies  a  large  quantity  of  thick 
and  viscid  mucus,  and  soon  after  by  burying 
themselves  in  the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  The  water  was  then  drawn  off  to  the 
level  of  the  mud  and  this  allowed  slowly  to  dry. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  mud  became  hard  and 
cracked,  and  the  moisture  disappeared,  leaving 
them  in  their  dry  case  of  earth. 

After  about  seventy  days  they  were  exhumed 
alive,  each  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  cocoon  formed 
formed  of  the  hardened  mucus  secreted  by  their 
skin,  and  serving  as  a  protection  against  the  too 
great  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  surface 
of  their  bodies.  As  they  entered  the  mud  they 
left  behind  them  a  tubular  trail  of  mucus, 
which  formed  a  communication  between  the 
sack  enclosing  the  fish  and  the  outer  air.  Du- 
ring the  greater  portion  of  the  period  of  their 
retirement  no  water  can  reach  their  gills  ;  their 
swim-bladders,  however,  receive  blood  diverted 
by  a  special  arrangement  from  the  gills,  and 
thus  act  like  true  lungs,  which  they  in  fact  are. 
Thus  we  have  a  fish  which  is  a  water-breather 
at  one  period  of  the  year,  and  an  air-breather  at 
another.  In  this  last  respect  they  make  a  close 
approach  to  the  class  of  reptiles  with  which  they 
have  sometimes,  though  on  insufficient  grounds, 
been  identified. —  The  Nation. 


WORK  WHILE  IT  IS  DAT. 

"Whatever  is  truly  great  and  profound  in 
moral  or  scientific  life,  makes  its  appearance, 
not  with  pomp  and  tumult,  but  in  unostenta- 
tious silence.  Its  growth  is  slow  and  its  root 
secret.  A  seed  is  cast  forth,  and  often  the 
sower  scarcely  lives  to  see  it  spring  forth. 
But  if  there  be  true  life  in  it,  its  day  comes. 
and  it  springs  up  and  waxes  into  a  beautiful 
and  umbrageous  tree." — Ullman. 

■ »— «»  -■    

Under  the  accumulated  difficulties  of  faith 
and  practice,  by  which  we  are  embarrassed  in 
this  sublunary  state,  we  should  meditate  on  the 
doctrine  of  a  Providence,  which  administers  the 
richest  consolation.  The  dominion  exercised 
by  the  Supreme  Being  over  the  works  of  his 
hands,  is  neither  partial  as  to  its  objects,  nar- 
row in  its  extent,  nor  transitory  in  its  duration. 
Unlike  earthly  monarchs,  who  expire  in  their 
turn  and  are  successfully  borne  into  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors,  the  King  of  saints  liveth 
and  reigneth  forever  and  ever  !  Evils,  indeed, 
have  entered  the  world,  and  still  continue  to 
distress  it.     But    these    evils   have  not   crept 
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into  the  system  unknown  to  its  great  Author; 
and  the  attributes  of   Deity  ensure  their  extir- 
pation,      Our    rejoicing    is — the    Lord    God 
omnipotent  reigneth  ! 
"  One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan, 

Through  the  dark  medium  of  life's  fev'rish  dream. 
Yet  dare  arraign  the  whole  stupendous  plan, 

If  but  that  liltle  part  incongruous  seem. 
Nor  is  that  part,  perhaps,  what  mortals  deem ; 

Oft  from  apparent  ills  our  blessings  rise — 
Oh,  then !  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem. 
That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skits. 
For  thou  art  but  of  dust — be  humble  and  be  wise." 

Bcatlie. 


ITEMS. 

The  German  Polar  Expeuition. — The  projected 
German  Polar  Expedition  is  to  start  on  its  voyage 
during  the  present  month.  It  will  consist  of  two  ex- 
ploring vess'-ls,  (small  wooden  screw  steamers,  of 
about  four  hundred  tons,  and  eighty  to  one  hundred 
horse  power),  with  a  Sdiling  ship  as  a  transport. 
The  latter  is  considered  important,  because  the  small 
steamers  cannot  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal, 
and  consequently  would  have  to  lose  much  time  and 
go  out  of  their  course  ertry  thirty  days  to  supply 
that  want  in  some  northern  port.  The  voyage  is  to 
be  completed  in  six  months ;  but  the  transport  ves- 
sel is  to  remain  during  the  winter  in  one  of  the  ports 
of  Spitzbergen,  in  order  to  make  meteorological  and 
other  scientific  observations,  for  which  purpose 
three  competent  men  have  off'ered  their  service — Dr. 
Fischer-Renzon  for  geology,  Professor  Kupff"er  for 
Eoology,  and  the  Austrian  Ensign  of  the  Marine 
Weyprecht  for  physical  experiments. 

The  aim  of  the  expedition  is  the  exploration  of  the 
Arctic  central  region  ;  special  ends  will  be  pursued 
by  the  investigation  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland, 
the  examination  of  the  Gulf  and  Polar  streams  and 
their  limits,  the  geographical  survey  of  new  coasts, 
should  any  be  discovered,  by  the  measuring  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  &c.  The  equipment  and  provision 
of  the  expedition  vessels  have  been  calculated  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  The  expense  is  estimated  at 
about  one  hundred  thousand  thalers,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  to  be  covered  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment. The  crews  of  the  three  ships  will  consist 
entirely  of  volunteers,  as  so  many  offers  for  service 
have  been  received  by  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Captain  Werner,  from  sailors  of  all  ages,  that 
he  has  only  to  select  among  the  best. —  The  Evening 
Post. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate,  the  House  resolution, 
congratulating  the  people  of  Russia  on  the  escape  of 
the  Czar  from  assassination,  was  passed.  The  bill  to 
authorize  the  coinage  of  five- cent  pieces  and  the  bill 
imposing  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
cattle  imported  into  the  United  States,  were  passed. 
The  post-ofiSce  appropriation  bill  was  taken  up  and 
the  discussion  of  the  amendment  relative  to  appoint- 
ments to  office  was  resumed,  and  several  times  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Finally  it  was 
passed  as  originally  framed. 

HoDSE. — The  constitutional  amendment  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction  was  several 
times  under  discussion,  and  finally  passed,  yeas  128, 
nays  37.  A  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  ex- 
emption of  crude  petroleum  from  internal  revenue 
tax  was  passed  ;  also  a  resolution  to  regulate  the 
time  and  fix  the  place  for  holding  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  the  Eastern  district  of  Virginia, 
^  The  Fkeedmen. — The  official  reports  of  the  as- 
Bistant  commissioners  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to 
the  commissioner,  now  being  received  for  the  Fourth 


month,  show  a  continued  improvement  in  the  relation 
between  the  white  and  black  races  in  the  States  re- 
cently in  rebellion.  The  freedmen  seem  to  be  gaining 
a  more  correct  notion  of  their  responsibilities  as  well 
as  privileges  in  their  new  character  of  freemen  ;  and 
where  they  conduct  themselves  inoffensively,  the 
whites  are  becoming  more  disposed  to  treat  them 
civilly  and  deal  justly  with  them. 


BEDDIXG  and  KEATIIER  W.arehouse,  Tenth  St.,  below  Arch, 
fc'euther  lit'tls,  Holsters,  Pillows,  Mattresses,  of  all  kinds; 
Blankets,  Comfortables,  Counterpanes,  whiteand  colored;  Spring 
neds;  Spring  Cots;  Iron  Bedsteads;  Cushions,  and  all  other 
articles  in  the  line  of  business.  Amos  IIillborn, 

519  12t  No  44  North  Tenth  Street,  below  Areh. 


rS'HOMAS  W.  STDCKJiY  is  prepared  to  execute  Book,  Card,  and 
X  Job  Printing  at  No  624  Weaver  St.,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
and  Green  and  Coates.  Friends'  Printing  desired.  Orders  sent 
by  post  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  519  Tt 


GROCERY  AND  PROVISION  STORK.— The  subscribers,  having 
taken  the  Store  at  N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Buttouwood  streets, 
would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and  the  Public  generally  to 
their  Eresh  stock  of  Staple  and  Eancy  Groceries,  ^hich  they  will 
sell  at  prices  suiting  the  decline  in  gold.  Good  Country  produce 
taken  in  exchange,  at  best  market  rates.  Clayton  E.  Haines, 
512  19  2ti62.  Joseph  G.  Haines. 


JUllN  J.  LYTLE,  Seventh  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  Philadel" 
phia,  has  a  variety  of  cheap  and  dtHirable  goods,  such  as  7-4 
White  India  Silk  Shawls,  Pour  dollars,  worth  $10.00;  Colored 
Silk  Cashmere  Shawls,  half  price.  Priuged  Thibet  Shawls,  $3.50. 
All  Wool  De  Barege,  37 5  cts.  Plain  I)ark  Brown  Lawns,  IS^  cts. 
Ponge  Mohairs,  35  cts.  Mode  Silk  Knit  Mitts  for  Eriends.  Erench 
and  Engli.sh  Lawns.  Call  and  examine  his  stock  before  pur- 
chasing elsewhere.  612  19  2d. 


milOS.  M.  SEEDS,  UATTER,  41  N.  2d  St.    Always  on  hand, 
JL      aud  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  of  Eriends'  Hats;  as 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ol  the  Hatting  Business. 
42S,  66,  512  00. 


G^ 


D  A.  VVILBMAN,  Dealer  in  Uouse-Eurnishinq  Goods.  A  gene- 
X)  •  ral  assortment  of  Tin,  Irou,  VVoodeu  and  VVill.jw  Ware,  Ja- 
panned aud  Britannia  Ware,  Cutlery,  Spoons,  &c.,  No.  925  Spring 
Garden  St.,  Philadelphia.  421  lOt  pt 

CHESTER  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  both 
Sexes,  Broad  St.,  Chester,  Pa.  Every  branch  of  a  solid  Eng- 
lish Edncatiou  is  tanght  in  this  Academy,  together  with  Latin, 
Erench  and  Drawing,  in  all  its  varieties.  Thorougbness  in  all 
the  studies  is  insisted  upon,  aud  especial  care  will  be  taken  to 
educate  the  morals  as  well  as  the  inUUtct  of  the  pupils.  A  Pri- 
mary Department  is  connected  with  the  School.  Pupils  can  enter 
at  any  time. 

>et©^Plea«e  send  for  a  Circular.      George  Gilueet,  Principal. 
Thomas  GiLBiiRT,  J  ^^.^..^^^^^ 
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M.  Louise  Clanov, 


KENNETT  SQUARE  SEMINARY— PoR  Girls.— The  next  ses- 
sion of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  last  Third  day 
ol  Second  mouth,  Ihtiti.    Inquire  tor  Circular  of 
32  3m.  4<i0.  viuo.  Evan  T.  Swayne,  Principal. 

riHESTERHELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  situated  on 
\J     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  21st  of  5th  mo.,  IStitj,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Tez'ms,  $86. 
For  further  particulars  address  UtNitx  W.  Ridqwat, 

476tit3307  pmuzzpain.    Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  NJ. 


EELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITDTE.— A  Koaeding-Schooi 
FOR  Girls.  The  Spring  and  Summmer  Term  of  this  Insti- 
tution, will  commence  5lh  mo.  21st,  IboO,  and  continue  in  session 
twelve  weeks.  For  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  wiiich,  address 
the  Principals,  Attleboro'  P.  O.,  Bucks  couuty,  Pa. 

Israel  J.  Grahame,     i  „  .     .     , 
tf.  av  nfr.414.      Jane  P.  Grahame,       j- irmcipais. 


J. 


H.  RIDGVy^AY  Sl  CO.,  COMMISSION  DEALERS  in  Berries, 
Peaches,  Apples  Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Round  Potatoes, 
Butter,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Dried  Fruits,  aud  every  description  o 
Country  Froduce.  Ottice  No.  125,  Delawaie  Avenue  Market, 
Philadelphia.  Consigunients  solicited,  aud  orders  for  shippiii'g 
promptly  attended  to.  21013tvlVnzp. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
A'iuth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coflns, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Grouna, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  counected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  w  as  mp. 

"VTEW  .\RT1CLES.— The  Graduated  Measure  and  Funnel  00m- 
l^  bined,  Russ'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spring  Scissors  for  Sewing 
iMachines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  which  does  not  require  the  bitts  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slicor,  for  beets,  uuoumbere, 
&.C.    For  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 


SlOtf. 


Truman  &  Shaw, 
No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  fob  she  is  thy  life." 
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From  the  '^'^ Fells  of  Sioarthmoor  Hall  and  their 
Friends."  By  Maria  Webb. 
George  Fox  had  planned  a  meeting  house  to 
be  built  on  a  piece  of  ground  at  Swarthmoor, 
which  he  had  purchased  for  that  purpose.  He 
made  his  desires  known  through  a  letter  to 
Thomas  Lower,  and  soon  after  the  date  of  that 
letter  the  work  commenced.  The  Friends 
around  aided  v/ith  horses,  laborers,  and  such 
material  as  their  land  furnished;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  contributions  from  willing 
hearts  and  hands,  the  expenses  were  all  borne 
by  himself.  It  does  not  seem  that  George  Fox 
was  ever  at  Swarthmoor  Hall  after  the  building 
of  the  meeting-house  commenced,  as  we  know, 
from  his  own  statements,  that  he  spent  at  inter- 
vals a  great  part  of  the  years  '87,  8,  and  9  in 
and  about  London.  To  Kingston,  with  the 
Rous's,  and  to  Gooseyes,  with  the  Meades, 
whenever  his  failing  strength  demanded  care, 
he  retreated  for  a  temporary  rest.  His  religious 
services  in  London,  and  the  business  of  the  So- 
ciety which  centered  there,  claimed  his  most 
earnest  attention  during  those  years.  But  its 
organization  was  at  length  so  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished, that  it  is  probable  he  had  in  view, 
should  life  be  prolonged,  retiring  to  Swarth- 
moor after  the  winter  of  1690,  to  take  rest  and 
obtain  the  lengthened  repose  his  declining 
years  so  much  required.  All  his  affairs  indi- 
cated that  he  stood  prepared  for  departure 
either  final  or  temporary,  as  the  Lord  might  di- 
rect.    By  a  letter  from  his  wife  to  her  son  and 


daughter  Abraham,  which  now  lies  before  me, 
I  find  that  after  having  been  with  him  several 
months,  she  had  decided  on  returning  to  the 
North  after  the  Yearly  Meeting.  She  writes 
early  in  the  summer  of  1690,  indicating  her  in- 
tention of  being  at  home  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.        ****** 

During  the  short  reign  of  James  II.,  Quaker 
persecutions  ceased.  But  when,  in  1689,  King 
William  superseded  his  father  in-law,  the  in- 
tolerant party  in  the  English  Episcopal  Church 
again  hoped  to  have  their  way  in  compelling 
conformity  to  their  own  religious  establishment. 
William  Penn,  as  one  great  obstacle  to  such 
plans  being  effectually  carried  out,  was  attacked 
with  the  most  bitter  accusations.  His  title  to 
his  American  province  was  not  only  called  in 
question,  but  a  commissioner  was  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Pennsylvania,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  towards  abrogating  the  laws  he  had  estab- 
lished there.  False  accusations  arose  on  all 
sides,  that  declared  him  to  be  a  Jesuit,  a  Jacob- 
ite, and  a  Popish  revolutionist.  The  King  was 
called  on  to  take  from  him  his  Shangaray 
property  in  Ireland,  and  to  confiscate  his  Eng- 
lish estate,  as  well  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  per- 
sonal liberty.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
King  William,  or  those  of  his  ministers  who 
were  men  of  sense,  believed  these  false  reports 
that  for  a  time  found  place  in  the  public  mind; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
declining  to  raise  troops  for  thfe  war  had  annoyed 
them,  and   that  they  would  gladly  have  found 
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Bome  legal  pretext  on  which  to  take  the  Amer- 
ican province  from  Penn.  Such  was  the  por- 
tentious  aspect  of  the  surroundings  of  the 
Quaker  legislator  as  the  autumn  of  1G90  ad- 
vanced. 

In  the  Eighth  month,  old  style  (October  of 
that  year),  Robert  Barclay  breathed  his  last. 
The  Eleventh  month  witnessed  the  removal  of 
another  pillar  from  the  Quaker  Church,  in  the 
death  of  that  "  worthy  elder,"  (the  phrase  by 
which  he  was  often  spoken  of  among  Friends), 
through  whose  instrumentali^  the  Society  was 
mainly  gathered.  William  Penn  thus  communi- 
cates the  event : — 

William  Penn  to  Margaret  Fox. 

"London,  13<Ao/ll<A  7710.,  1690  [January,  1691.] 
"  Dear  M.  Fox^ — With  the  precious  remem- 
brance of  thy  unfeigned  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  I 
am  to  be  the  teller  to  thee  of  sorrowful  tidings, 
which  are  these  ;  that  thy  dear  husband  and  my 
beloved  friend,  George  Fox,  finished  his  glorious 
testimony  this  night,  about  half  an  hour  after 
nine  o'clock,  being  sensible  to  the  last  breath. 
Oh  !  he  is  gone,  and  has  left  us  with  a  storm 
over  our  heads.  Surely  in  great  mercy  to  him, 
but  an  evidence  to  us  of  sorrows  coming.  He 
was  as  lively  and  as  firm  [as  ever]  on  Fourth- 
day  was  a  week  at  Gracechurch  Street ;  and  also 
the  last  First-day,  being  the  day  before  yester- 
day. But  he  complained  after  meeting  of  being 
inwardly  etruck,  and  lay  down  at  Henry  Gold- 
ney's,  where  his  spirit  departed.  My  soul  is 
deeply  afflicted  with  this  sudden  great  loss. 
Surely  it  portends  to  us  evils  to  come.  A  prince 
indeed  is  fallen  in  Israel  to-day  ! 

"  I  cannot  enlarge,  for  t  shall  have  to  write 
to  several   to- night,  and  it  is  late.     May  the 
Lord  be  with  thee  and  thine,  and  us  all.  Amen. 
"  I  am  thy  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 
"  William  Penn. 

(P.S.)  "  Now  present : — Robert  Barrow,  J. 
Taylor,  J.  Vaughan,  J.  Rich,  J.  Boucher,  S. 
Waldringfield,  and  myself  G.  Whitehead  and 
S.  Crisp  were  here  about  two  hours  since.  He 
died  as  he  lived,  minding  the  things  of  God  and 
His  Church  to  the  last  in  a  universal  spirit." 

Robert  Barrow,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Coward 
and  some  other  Lancaster  Friends,  says  : — 

"  Our  ancient  Friend,  an  honorable  elder  in 
the  Chureh,  George  Fox,  was  this  day  buried, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  God's 
people,  supposed  to  be  about  4,000  Friends. 
The  meeting-house  at  Gracechurch  Street  could 
not  contain  them,  nor  the  court  before  the  door. 
Many  living  powerful  testimonies  were  pub- 
lished in  the  meeting  house  and  the  graveyard, 
among  tender  hearts,  watery  eyes,  and  contrite 
spirits. 

"  Ihe  London  Friends  were  very  discreet, 
ordering  all  concerns  relating  thereto  with  great 
wisdom.     There  being  six   monthly  meetings 


belonging  to  this  city,  six  chosen  Friends  were 
appointed  out  of  each  monthly  meeting,  who 
were  to  carry  the  corpse,  and  none  else.  [They 
arranged]  that  his  relations  should  go  next ; 
that  all  Friends  should  go  on  one  side  the 
street,  three  and  three,  in  rack, as  clo?e  together 
as  they  could,  that  the  other  side  might  be  left 
clear  lor  the  citizens  and  coaches. 

"  Last  week  George  Fox  was  at  the  Quarterly 
meeting,  the  Second-day  morning  meeting,  the 
meeting  for  suffering,  and  at  two  meetings  for 
worship,  beside  the  First-day  morning  meeting. 
He  said  he  was  as  well  at  that  meeting  as  he  had 
been  for  a  long  time  before.  He  began  to  be 
ill  that  evening  about  the  fifth  hour,  and  de- 
parted before  the  tenth  hour  the  evening  of 
Third- day  following.  1  was  with  him  most  of 
the  time,  wherein  he  spoke  many  living  power- 
ful sentences  to  the  tendering  of  the  company 
present.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  great  pain, 
neither  did  he  ever  complain.  Robert  Widder's 
manner  of  departure  and  his  were  much  alike, 
for  I  saw  them  both  ;  only  George  shut  his  eyes 
himself — he  lay  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep.  One 
would  have  thought  he  smiled.  He  was  the 
most  pleasant  corpse  that  I  ever  looked  upon. 
Many  hundreds  of  Friends  came  to  see  hia 
face  ;  having  the  most  part  of  three  days  to  be- 
hold it  before  the  coffin  was  nailed  up." 

Many  testimonies  were  issued  after  the  death 
of  George  Fox,  illustrative  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  his  character,  his  life,  and  his  mis- 
sion. His  wife  wrote  at  some  length.  His 
step-daughters  and  their  husbands  put  forth 
another  document;  William  Penn  a  third;  and 
Thomas  Elwood  a  fourth ;  beside  an  official 
testimony  from  the  London  morning  meeting. 

That  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Thomas  El- 
wood, who  was  likewise  the  intimate  friend  of 
John  Milton  and  of  William  Penn,  shall  ba 
transcribed  as  being  brief,  full,  and  comprehen- 
sive. No  man  knew  him  more  thoroughly  than 
Elwood,  on  whom  devolved  the  preparation  of 
his  journal  for  the  press  : — 
^^  Thomas  Elwood' s  account  of  that  eminent  and 
lionorahle  Servant  of  the  Lord,  George  tax. 

"  This  holy  man  was  raised  up  by  God  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  for  an  extraordinary 
work,  even  to  awaken  the  sleeping  world,  by 
proclaiming  the  mighty  day  of  the  Lord  to  the 
nations;  and  publishing  again  the  everlasting 
Gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  alter  a 
long  and  dismal  night  of  apostacy  and  darkness. 
For  this  work  the  Lord  began  to  prepare  him 
by  many  trials  and  exercises  from  his  very  child- 
hood, and  having  fitted  and  furnished  him  fur 
it,  He  called  him  into  it  very  young,  and  made 
him  instrumental  by  the  effectual  working  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  through  his  ministry,  to  call 
many  others  into  the  same  work,  and  to  turn 
many  thousands  from  darkness  to  the  light  of 
Christ,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 
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"  I  knew  him  not  till  the  year  16G0;  from 
that  time  to  the  time  of  his  death,  I  knew  him 
well,  conversed  with  him  often,  observed  him 
much,  loved  him  dearly,  and  honored  him  truly. 
Upon  good  experience  I  can  say  he  was  indeed 
a  heavenly-minded  man,  zealous  for  the  name  of 
the  Lord;  and  preferred  the  honor  of  God  be- 
fore all  things.  He  was  valiant  for  the  truth, 
bold  in  asserting  it,  patient  in  suffering  for  it, 
unwearied  in  laboring  in  it,  steady  in  his  testi- 
mony to  it,  immovable  as  a  rock.  Deep  he  was 
in  Divine  knowledge,  clear  in  opening  heavenly 
mystecies,  plain  and  powerful  in  preaching,  fer- 
vent in  prayer.  He  was  richly  endued  with 
heavenly  wisdom,  quick  in  discerning,  sound  in 
judgment,  able  and  ready  in  giving,  and  discreet 
in  keeping  counsel.  A  lover  of  righteousness  ; 
an  encourager  of  virtue,  justice,  temperance, 
meekness,  purity,  chastity,  modesty,  liumility, 
charity,  and  self-denial ;  in  all,  both  by  word 
and  example  .  Graceful  he  was  in  countenance, 
manly  in  personage,  grave  in  gesture,  courteous 
in  conversation,  weighty  in  communication,  in- 
structive in  discourse,  free  from  affectation  in 
speech  or  carriage.  He  was  a  severe  reprover 
of  hard  and  obstinate  sinners,  a  mild  and  gen- 
tle admonisher  of  such  as  were  tender,  and 
sensible  of  their  failings,  not  apt  to  resent 
personal  wrongs,  easy  to  forgive  injuries,  but 
zealously  earnest,  where  the  honor  of  God, 
the  prosperity  of  Truth,  and  the  peace  of  the 
Church  were  concerned.  Very  tender,  com- 
passionate, and  pitiful  he  was  to  all  that  were 
under  any  sort  of  affliction  ;  full  of  brotherly 
love,  full  of  fatherly  care;  for  indeed,  the  care 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  was  daily  upon  him, 
the  prosperity  and  peace  whereof  he  studiously 
sought. 

"  Having  fought  a  good  fight,  finished  his 
course,  and  kept  the  faith,  his  righteous  soul, 
freed  from  the  earthly  tabernacle,  in  which  he 
had  led  an  exemplary  life  of  holiness,  was  trans- 
lated into  those  heavenly  mansions,  where 
Christ  our  Lord  went  to  prepare  a  place  for  His 
servants,  there  to  possess  that  glorious  crown 
of  righteousness  which  is  laid  up  for,  and  shall 
be  given  by  tbe  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  to 
all  them  that  love  his  appearance.  Ages  to 
come  and  people  yet  unborn  shall  call  him 
blessed,  and  bless  the  Lord  for  raising  him  up. 
And  blessed  shall  we  also  be  if  we  so  walk,  as 
we  had  him  for  an  example,  for  whom  this  tes- 
timony lives  in  my  heart.  He  lived  and  died 
the  servant  of  the  Lord." 

George  Fox  left  directions  as  to  the  disposal 
of  his  property,  written  at  different  intervals,  all 
in  his  own  handwriting,  which  constituted  a 
legal  will,  though  not  written  in  legal  form.  It 
was  deposited  eight  years  after  his  death  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  from  whence 
a  copy  has  been  procured.  He  makes  in  his  will 
■various  bequests  to  his  friends  and  relatives  ; 


and  gives  many  directions  about  his  books  add 
papers.  But  the  grants  of  land  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  he  had  from  his  friend  William 
Penn,  are  not  bequeathed  therein  or  alluded  to 
at  all.  This  and  other  circumstances  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  during  his  lifetime  he  con- 
veyed his  right  to  the  greater  portion  of  that 
American  property  to  his  three  sons-in-law, 
John  Rous,  Thoaias  Lower,  and  Daniel  Abra- 
ham; and  that  he  directed  them,  when  put  in 
possession,  to  see  that  the  smaller  lots  which  lay 
in  and  near  the  city  were  transferred  to  the 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  appropriated  ac- 
cording to  specific  directions,  which  he  gave  in 
writiijg.  The  history  of  this  property,  as  com- 
municated by  Philadelphia  Friends,  to  whom  I 
.recently  applied  for  information,  is  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  year  1681,  William  Penn  gave  to 
George  Fox  a  receipt  for  .£J5,  which  was  to  en- 
title him  to  a  city  lot  in  the  newly-planned  city, 
a  liberty  lot  of  sixteen  acres  in  the  suburbs,  and 
a  tract  of  1 ,250  acres  in  the  back  lands  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  £25  of  purchase-money,  being 
understood  to  be  a  necessary  item  to  secure  the 
legal  transfer.  There  being  no  one  in  America 
interested  in  getting  these  lots  of  land  located 
and  properly  conveyed  to  George  Fox,  nothing 
was  done  to  perfect  the  possession  until  after 
his  death.  Some  years  after  that  event,  Thomas 
Lower  took  measures  to  have  them  surveyed, 
and  his  father's  directions  concerning  the  way 
in  which  they  should  be  used  made  fully  known. 
At  that  lime  the  city  lot  having  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  settler,  who  built  upon  it,  could 
not  without  much  difficulty  be  obtained.  But 
William  Penn  said  the  Friends  might  select 
twenty  or  twenty-five  acres,  according  to  the 
locality  fixed  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  instead  of  the  sixteen,  and  the  city  lot,  at 
first  proposed,  and  it  should  be  transferred  to 
them  in  the  name  of  George  Fox.  After  much 
delay,  that  transfer  was  accomplished  on  the 
28th  day  of  Sixth  month,  1705.  For  many 
years  the  land  in  question  was  merely  occupied 
as  pasture  ground. 

On  the  13th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1716,  Tbomas 
Lower  wrote  to  David  Lloyd,  William  Penn's 
deputy,  concerning  the  occujiation  of  the  ground 
bestowed  by  George  Fox.  He  says  : — "  George 
Fox  gave  it  in  the  said  writings  unto  the 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  to  be  converted  to  these 
uses.  .  .  To  build  a  meeting-house  for  the 
use  of  Friends,  and  a  school-house  upon  another 
part,  and  to  inclose  another  part  for  a  garden, 
and  to  plant  it  with  all  sorts  of  physical  plants, 
fur  lads  and  lasses,  to  learn  simples  there,  an  1 
the  uses  to  convert  them  to, — distilled  waters, 
oils,  ointments,  &c.  The  residue  that  belonged 
to  the  lot  near  Philadelphia  to  be  paled  about 
for  Friends  that  come  to  the  Meeting,  to  put 
their  horses  in."  In  this  letter,  Thomas 
Lower    seems   to   be   remonstrating   with  the 
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Friends  for  not  having  carried  out  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  donor.  They  had  doubtless  built 
meeting-houses  elsewhere  before  they  got  pos- 
session of  the  land  in  question,  and  had  also 
probably  such  schools  established  as  they 
deemed  neeessary,  hence  no  such  erections  up 
to  that  time  had  been  made.  As  to  the  garden 
that  was  to  be  planted  with  all  sorts  of  physical 
plants  for  the  botanical  studies  of  the  lads  and 
lasses  of  Philadelphia,  the  Friends  of  that  day 
it  is  evident  did  not  enter  into  the  views  of  their 
honored  and  revered  friend  who  presented  the 
ground  for  that  purpose.  Had  they  understood 
the  great  value  of  such  a  botanical  garden,  with 
suitable  appliances  for  teaching  the  qualities 
and  medicinal  uses  of  pknts,  they  would  proba- 
bly have  made  more  efforts  to  have  carried  out 
the  plan  he  suggested. 

In  the  year  1767,  the  heirs-at-law  of  George 
Fox,  being  the  descendants  of  his  brother  John, 
several  of  whom  had  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
came  forward  to  claim  all  the  ground  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Philadelphia  Friends,  that  had  come 
through  their  great  grand-uncle.  On  what  plea 
they  made  the  claim  is  not  quite  clear.  My  Amer- 
ican correspondent  thinks  it  was  grounded  on 
some  informality  in  the  transfer,  that  impaired 
the  title,  but  from  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
it  might  probably  have  been  from  the  non-ap- 
propriation of  the  grant  to  the  purposes  stated 
by  George  Fox.  However,  the  Friends  agreed 
to  submit  the  case  to  a  legal  arbitration,  which 
gave  an  award  against  them,  according  to  which 
they  had  to  pay  the  sum  of  £500  to  the  claim- 
ants for  a  clear  title  to  the  gronnd  in  question. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  by  the  joint 
approval  of  the  five  monthly  meetings  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  ground  thus  obtained  was  all  sold 
for  building  lots,  except  a  portion  which  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  Fair  Hill  burial-ground, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  Green  Street 
monthly  meeting. 

Thomas  Lower,  in  1715,  purchased  from 
Daniel  Abraham,  and  John  Rous's  son  Na- 
thaniel, their  claim  to  the  American  estate  which 
was  transferred  by  George  Fox  to  the  three 
brothers-in-law.  In  the  letter  before  qoted, 
which  Thomas  Lower  wrote  to  David  Lloyd,  in 
1716,  four  years  before  T.  L.'s  death,  he  says 
he  gives  the  whole  of  his  American  property  to 
his  grandsons,  William  Swan  and  Thomas 
Swan  ;  the  elder  of  whom  he  had  sent  "  to  the 
West  Indies  by  a  sober  master,"  the  other  he 
intended  to  bring  up  "  to  some  good  trade  when 
be  hath  been  a  while  longer  at  school."  I  can- 
not find  that  either  William  or  Thomas  Swan 
ever  came  into  possession  of  the  property  thus 
laid  out  for  them  by  their  grandfather.  In 
3738  Thomas  Story  wrote  to  Israel  Pemberton, 
sen.,  requesting  him  on  behalf  of  a  young  wo- 
man, a  descendant  of  Thomas  Lower,  to  whom 
the  American  estate  belonged  by  inheritance,  to 


have  it  surveyed;  which  Israel  Pemberton  at- 
tended to,  and  found  that  it  measured  full 
1,300  acres,  fifty  having  been  allowed  for  pub- 
lic roads.  The  land  had  been  entered  upon 
without  liberty  by  German  emigrants,  who 
would  gladly  have  purchased  from  Israel  Pem- 
berton, but  he  was  not  authorzied  to  sell;  and 
how  the  interest  in  it  was  afterwards  disposed 
of,  does  not  appear.  However,  when  the  French 
war  broke  out,  in  1756,  some  Indian  allies  of 
the  French  came  down  on  the  people  of  the 
Octerara  Creek,  where  this  land  was  located, 
and  having  killed  a  few  of  the  settlers,  fright- 
ened the  rest  away. 

*•>  ■ 

We  begin  to  be  filled  with  the  life  of  God 
when  self  is  silenced  in  all  its  willings  and  de- 
sirings,  and  when  we  find  that  all  desires  to  act 
from  our  own  wills  are  dormant. 

We  are  filled  with  the  life  of  heaven  just  so 
far  as  we  are  emptied  of  our  own,  and  find  in 
us  an  utter  inability  to  do  good  without  Divine 
assistance. 

Every  man  is  an  agent  by  whom  God  wills 
to  bless  others,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
agent;  and  every  order  of  fibres  and  fluids  in 
him  were  created  to  the  intent  that  it  might  be 
performed ;  but  they  are  often  perverted  to  very 
opposite  purposes. — Rays  of  Light. 
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These  flow  in  upon  us  like  heavenly  bene- 
dictions. They  salute  us  in  the  language  of  a 
Father's  love,  sometimes  in  the  sweet  and  gen- 
tle whispers  of  the  evening  breezes,  which  soothe 
and  invigorate,  or  in  the  morning  dews,  which 
refresh  and  gladden  the  heart.  We  may  ever 
trust  in  Him,  who  "  weighs  the  mountains  in 
scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,"  for  He 
knows  our  state,  and  remembers  we  are  but 
dust.  In  his  great  goodness  he  has  provided 
for  every  condition,  supplies  plenteous  and  mul- 
tiform, that  all,  various  as  they  are,  should 
subserve  the  necessities  of  his  children.  The 
firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  He  has 
decked  it  with  gems  that  sparkle  and  shine, 
emitting  a  brilliance  that  speaks  a  ^ovi&r  divine. 
All  these  invite  us  to  come  to  Him  who  set 
them  in  their  own  orbits,  and  commanded  them 
to  run  their  course  and  minister  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  intelligent  beings,  by  gilding  the  arch 
above  with  brightness  when  the  shades  of  night 
appear.  He  that  gave  us  a  keen  relish  for  the 
beautiful,  has  abundantly  supplied  material 
suited  to  the  most  exquisite  taste.  Whichever 
way  we  turn  the  eye,  we  see  something  to  ad- 
mire. He  has  stationed  his  ministers  at  every 
turn, — around,  above,  and  below, — inviting  his 
children  to  partake  of  pure  pleasures  and  inno- 
cent enjoyments, — to  drink  in  the  streams  that 
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flow  through  channels  of  his  own  preparing,  and 
which  minister  to  their  real  wints,  and  never 
harm.  The  firmament  that  divides  the  waters 
from  the  waters,  the  vast  expanse  of  blue 
ether  that  bears  up  the  clouds,  and  stays  the 
rain  of  heaven  until  the  appointed  time,  when 
it  descends  in  small  particles  and  waters  the 
earth,  instead  of  coming  as  a  deluge  to  sweep 
it  away.  How  can  we  do  other  than  magnify 
that  Power  that  made  and  upholds  all  things, 
and  through  these  ever-varying  ministrations 
calls  us  home  to  himself.  S.  Hunt. 

Fifth  mo  1st.,  1666. 

^»»    ■ 

THE  NEW  LIFE. 

When  all  that  has  separated  from  God  is 
taken  away, — when  every  inordinate  desire  has 
undergone  the  process  of  excision  so  as  to  be 
reduced  into  its  place,  and  to  be  put  into  entire 
position  and  agreement  with  the  one  overruling 
desire  of  conformity  to  God's  will,  then  begins 
the  new  life  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term. 
The  soul  no  longer  possesses  anything  which  it 
call  its  own,  but  may  rather  be  spoken  of  as  a 
subject ;  and  instead  of  possessing,  may  be  said 
to  be  possessed,  by  another  ;  God  himself  comes 
to  it,  and  dwells  in  it,  as  in  His  holy  temple. 
It  is  not  only  obedient  to  God,  which  is  a  high 
state  of  grace,  even  when  it  costs  considerable 
effort  to  render  obedience ;  but  its  obedience  is 
rendered  in  such  a  manner  so  promptly  and 
lovingly,  that  God  may  be  said  to  be  its  life. 
The  soul  has  become  nothing  in  itself,  but  it 
has  gained  all  things  out  of  itself.  Disrobed 
of  the  life  oi'  nahire,  it  is  clothed  with  the  life 
0? grace  ;  it  has  lost  the  inspiration  and  life  of 
the  creature,  but  it  has  gained  the  life  of  God. 
And  now,  there  is  nothing  that  has  God  in  it, 
but  what  is  its  delight.  The  sky  expands 
with  purer  beauty  ;  the  flower  opens  with  a 
sweeter  fragrance ;  in  the  forest  and  on  the 
river's  banks  it  finds  food  for  contemplation  and 
holy  love  ;  it  rejoices  with  those  that  rejoice,  and 
weeps  with  those  who  weep ;  it  is  young  and 
buoyant  with  the  child,  and  wise  and  reverent 
with  the  aged  ;  everything  in  human  life  is  dear 
to  it ;  it  pities  and  forgives  its  enemies  ;  like 
Him  who  is  embodied  in  it,  it  does  good  to  the 
evil  and  unthankful ;  tears  are  dried  at  its  ap- 
proach, and  smiles  bloom  at  the  presence  of  its 
loveliness. 

Those  who  have  never  experienced  the  trans- 
formations of  thoroughly  sanctifying  grace, 
know  but  little  of  the  purity,  the  peace,  and 
the  blessedness  of  such  a  soul.  It  has  but  little 
to  say  of  itself;  it  has  no  dreams,  no  visions, 
no  ecstacies.  We  mean  to  say  that  it  makes  no 
account  of  them  separate  from  God.  It  lives 
Uy  faith  and  not  by  sight.  Believing,  it  asks 
nothing  more.  Its  new  life  is  all  natural  to  it ; 
a  life  which  lives  and  acts  of  itself,  without  cal- 
culation and  without  effort.     It  is  humble  with- 


out knowing  or  speaking  of  its  humility  ;  it  is 
divinely  wise  without  analysing  its  wisdom  ; 
it  is  full  of  kindness  and  love  apparently  with- 
out any  consciousness  how  kind  and  loving  it 
is.  It  worships  God  even  without  formally 
thinking  of  God,  because  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  wiihin  it.  It  is  not  more  full  of  faith  thaa 
it  is  of  holy  simplicity.  It  is  like  a  little  child. 
—  Guion. 


From  Meditations  oq  Death  and  Eternity. 
DEATH    IS    MY   GAIN. 

The  human  body  with  which  we  are  invested 
on  earth,  is  but  the  veil  of  the  soul,  and  we 
should  ever  hold  in  mind  this  relation  between 
soul  and  body,  for  this  conception  is  not  only 
true  in  itself,  but  is  fruitful  of  important  con- 
clusions bearing  upon  life. 

The  Deity  willed  that  the  spirit  of  man 
should  be  capable  of  placing  itself  in  commu- 
nication with  the  non-spiritual  existences, 
therefore  it  was  enveloped  in  a  refined  earthly 
material,  every  part  of  which  is  vivified  by  the 
spirit.  Through  means  of  a  tissue  of  nerves, 
so  delicate  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  which  interpenetrate  the  entire 
body,  the  soul  holds  command  over  the  latter. 
Through  the  body  the  soul  receives  impressiona 
from  without,  which  tend  to  its  improvement, 
and  it  gradually  learns  to  avail  itself  of  the 
body  as  an  instrument  of  action  upon  the  out- 
ward world.  If  the  bodily  veil  be  rent  in 
twain,  if  the  instrument  be  destroyed,  the  spirit 
loses  its  power  over  its  former  habitation,  which 
becomes  as  foreign  to  it  as  all  other  earthly 
matter.  This  estrangement  between  soul  and 
body  is  called  death. 

The  body  is  a  transparent  covering  of  the  soul. 
In  all  movements  and  changes,  in  repose  as  in  ac- 
tion ,  we  recognize  the  soul  behind  the  appearances 
of  the  body.  It  is  not  the  body  that  loves  or  is 
angered;  it  is  the  soul  that  speaks  in  thunder- 
ing accents  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
voice,  and  which  smiles  in  the  merry  glance  of 
the  eye;  it  is  the  shame  felt  by  the  soul  that 
suffuses  the  cheek  with  blushes  ;  it  is  the  soul's 
courage,  terror,  longing,  or  suffering  that  is 
shown  in  the  various  expressions  of  its  outward 
covering.  For  when  the  soul  is  separated 
from  the  delicate  and  mobile  covering,  which 
we  call  body — what  becomes  of  the  latter?  It 
sinks  down  and  lies  like  a  discarded  garment. 
It  grows  rigid  like  a  marble  statue,  and  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  these  dead  ashes  have  ever 
been  animated  by  a  higher  essence. 

It  is  not  either  the  body  that  we  love  or  hate 
in  others,  but  the  soul  which  is  concealed  be- 
hind its  veil.  It  is  the  soul's  loveliness  that 
charms  us ;  its  wisdom  or  its  virtue  which  in- 
spires us  with  respect;  its  degeneracy  that 
awakens  our  indignation.  In  the  presence  of 
the  soul-abandoned  corpse,  all  love  and  hatred 
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cease,  for  our  friend  or  our  foe  has  disappeared, 
and  his  discarded  covering  makes  no  more  im- 
pression on  us  than  any  other  dead  matter. 

Natural  as  it  is  that  no  one  should  love  the 
body  of  another,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  soul 
that  beams  forth  from  it,  as  natural  is  it  that 
each  man  should  love  the  body  in  which  his 
own  soul  is  clothed.  He  seeks  to  protect  and 
improve  it,  because  the  soul  requires  a  worthy 
and  efficient  instrument ;  he  endeavors  to  adorn 
and  beautify  it,  because  the  innafe  and  constant 
yearning  of  the  soul  for  perfection  and  distinc- 
tion, involuntarily  passes  over  to  that  which 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  it.  The  soul 
even  strives,  in  the  feeling  of  its  own  unworthi- 
nei-s,  to  cover  its  own  failings  by  the  beauty  of 
its  earthly  veil ;  it  tries  to  draw  the  folds  of 
this  more  closely  around  itself,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  be  seen  in  its  ugliness — and  of  such 
persons  we  say  that  they  present  a  false  appear- 
ance. 

The  necessity  that  each  soul  should  be  clad 
in  a  veil  of  flesh,  is  one  of  the  eternal  ordi- 
nances of  the  Deity.  Hence  the  deep  and 
strong  love  of  the  soul  for  its  body ;  hence 
that  clinging  to  life  which  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  overcome. 

But  what  is  death  ?  Nothing  but  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  soul  from  its  earthly  covering. 
"What  becomes  of  the  covering  when  discarded  ? 
Does  it  vanish  from  God's  creation  ?  No,  it 
moulders  into  dust  and  ashes,  and  mingles  with 
the  rest  of  the  earth,  out  of  whose  nourishing 
elements  it  was  originally  built  up.  It  does 
not  go  out  of  creation,  but  remains  in  it  avail- 
able for  other  purposes.  But  what  becomes  of 
the  unveiled  soul  ?  Does  that  vanish  from 
God's  creation  ?  Ob,  no !  How  could  it  be 
possible  that  the  nobler  element  should  cease 
to  exist,  when  the  baser  one  is  imperishable  ? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  infinitude  of  created  beings,  because  it 
has  thrown  oif  the  veil  through  which  alone  it 
could  reveal  its  presence  to  our  senses?  N*ay, 
it  lives  !  For  even  the  dust  in  which  it  once 
enveloped  itself  is  still  in  esistence.  It  lives  ! 
For  God  is  Creator,  not  annihilator  1  It  lives  ! 
For  the  All-wise  cannot  have  repented  of  the 
exalted  purpose  for  which  he  called  it  into 
being.        > 

And  is  the  throwing  oflF  of  this  earthly  veil 
so  very  painful  ?  It  is  true  the  natural  love  of 
life  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  us, 
makes  us  recoil  from  the  thought  of  parting 
from  our  earthly  covering;  but  the  strength  of 
the  human  spirit  can  conquer  the  terrors  of 
nature.  How  many  noble  men  have  not  met 
death  in  the  cause  of  God,  fatherland,  faith  or 
friends!  Thei/  felt  no  fear  of  death.  How 
many  poor,  weak,  degenerate  beings  have  not, 
driven  by  despair,  voluntarily  sacrificed  a  life 
that  had  become  a  burden  to  them  ! 


The  dying  do  not  practise  hypocrisy,  and 
therefore  from  their  features  we  may  judge 
whut  is  passing  in  their  minds.  This  being 
the  case,  it  would  almost  appear  that  a  pleasur- 
able feeling  must  be  experienced  when  the 
spirit  is  leaving  its  mortal  coil;  for  it  has  been 
frequently  observed  that  the  features  of  persons 
who  are  dying  from  painful  diseases,  at  the 
last  moment  assume  an  expression  of  cheerful 
repose,  and  that  even  around  the  lips  of  the 
corpse  a  placid  smile,  left  by  the  spirit  in  part- 
ing, lingers,  and  seems  to  say,  "Ah,  what  blessed 
relief!" 

But  the  imagination  of  those  persons  who 
attach  too  much  importance  to  the  body,  and 
who  therefore  shudder  at  the  idea  that  it  is.  to 
be  delivered  up  to  destruction  in  the  earth, 
makes  death  more  terrible  than  it  is  in  reality. 
Giving  way  to  self-delusion,  they  even  at  times 
seem  to  fancy  that  the  dead  dust  feels  painfully 
its  state  in  the  earth,  whereas  in  fact  that  which 
feels  has  hastened  into  a  higher  existence,  and 
the  corpse,  the  discarded  veil  of  the  spirit,  is 
nothing  more  than  insensible  clay. 

Parting  from  the  habitual  and  pleasant  rela- 
tions of  life,  the  loss  of  well-known  pleasures, 
and  separation  from  beloved  friends  on  earth, 
may  indeed  be  painful.  But  in  these  cases  it 
is  not  death  itself,  but  that  which  we  leave  be- 
hind us,  that  causes  us  to  mourn.  It  is  our 
undue  attachment  to  the  earthly  goods  which 
have  only  been  lent  to  us,  and  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  our  lasting  possessions,  that  occa- 
sions the  grief  which  we  experience.  It  is 
therefore  an  imperfection  of  the  soul,  a  want 
of  true  wisdom,  which  entails  suffering,  as  does 
every  fault.  Yea,  even  the  love  we  bear  our 
friends  may  be  reprehensible.  Can  we  expect 
that  the  Deity  will  take  our  obstinate  attach- 
ments into  consideration,  and  alter  His  higher 
purposes  to  suit  our  views?  And  in  what  does 
the  parting  from  our  beloved  in  death  differ 
from  every  other  parting,  even  from  the  "good 
night "  we  wish  our  friends  before  we  go  to 
sleep  ? 

Death  may  indeed  be  fearful  to  those  who 
have  entirely,  or  in  great  measure,  neglected 
their  immortal  soul  in  this  life,  who — like  the 
animals  thoughtless  of  the  future  beyond  the 
grave — have  only  taken  heed  for  the  well-being 
and  enjoyment  of  their  bodies;  who  have  op- 
pressed their  fellow-men,  or  slandered  and  de- 
ceived them,  in  order  to  gain  for  themselves 
more  honors,  more  riches,  and  more  enjoyment ; 
to  whom  it  seems  preposterous  to  restrain  their 
sensual  desires,  their  animal  instincts,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  their  souls;  who  call 
it  folly  to  sacrifice  earthly  pleasure  for  the  sake 
of  virtue  ;  who  consider  it  silly  enthusiasm  t^ 
work  for  the  good  of  others,  when  no  thanks 
are  to  be  reaped,  or  when  persecution  and  great 
.  sacrifices  must  be  encountered. 
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When   the  moment  has   come  for  such  per-  '  pebbly  beach,  and  the  mournful  sighing  of  the 
sons  to  throw  oif  the  earthly  coil,  the  body  they  I  summer  breeze  throujih  sunscorched  branches  ; 


so  much  love,  for  which  alone  they  think  God 
has  created  them  ;  when  they  are  to  part  from 
the  dust,  for  which  alone  they  lived,  to  which 
they  sacrificed  all  things,  for  which  they  com- 
mitted so  much  injustice — to  them  indeed  death 
must  be  terrible.  For  poor,  unworthy,  miserable, 
imperfect  are  their  neglected  souls,  which  have 
lost  the  sweet  innocence  of  which  they  could 
boast  in  childhood,  and  which  are  now  loaded 
with  the  burden  of  many  sins.  As  they  sowed 
in  life,  so  they  have  reaped.  For  the  eternal 
future  of  their  spirit  they  never  sowed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"As  the  mustard  seed  becomes  in  time  the 
strong  and  flourishing  plant,  so  the  feehle  faith 
becomes  in  due  time,  under  the  fertilizing  ef- 
fects of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  strong,  and  stable, 
and  durable  tree.  Like  the  new-born  infant, 
which  can  neither  speak  nor  stand  alone,  but 
is  carried  in  the  arms  of  others,  and  lives  upon 
nothing  but  the  simplest  aliment,  feeding  and 
crying  occupying  the  earliest  hours  of  life  ;  such 
is,  generally  speaking,  the  true  and  genuine 
faith  of  the  infant  believer;  an  alternate  state 
of  hungering  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  sor- 
rowing for  sin;  unable  to  stand  alone,  looking 
for  the  aid  of  stronger  Christians  to  bear  it  up, 
glad  of  every  little  help  to  carry  it  forward  in 
its  infant  course.  But  while  this  is  the  infancy 
of  faith,  if  it  be  a  true  f\iith,  every  day  and 
every  hour  is  giving  it  strength,  and  bringing 
it  forward  into  manhood;  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
heart  like  a  stone,  unchanged  and  unchange 
able,  but  like  a  prolific  seed  in  the  fertile  earth, 
realizing  what  St.  Paul  expresses  when  he  says, 
'  The  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  from 
faith  to  faith  j'  from  one  degree  of  faith  to 
another." 


CnORAZIN — BETHSAIDA — CAPERNAUM. 

Before  the  morning  sun  overtopped  the  hills 
of  Bashan,  1  was  in  the  saddle.  A  ride  of  three 
miles  westward  along  the  shore  brought  me  to 
the  ruins  of  a  large  town.  It  was  encompassed 
by  such  a  dense  jungle  of  thorns,  thistles  and 
rank  weeds,  that  I  had  to  employ  some  shep- 
herds to  open  a  passage  for  me.  Clambering  to 
the  top  of  a  shattered  wall,  I  was  able  to  over- 
look the  whole  site.  What  a  sense  of  desolation 
was  that !  Not  a  house,  not  a  wall,  not  a  solitary 
pillar  remains  standing.  Broken  columns, 
hewn  stones,  sculptured  slabs  of  marble,  and 
great  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish  half  concealed 
by  thorns  and  briars,  alone  serve  to  mark  the 
site  of  a  great  and  rich  city.  The  Arabian 
does  not  pitch  his  tent  there,  the  shepherd  does 
not  feed  his  flock  there,  not  a  sound  fell  upon 
my  ear  as  I  stood  amidst  those  ruins,  save  the 
gentle  murmur  of  each  wave  as  it  broke  on  the 


yet  it  is  the  place  where  Chorazin  once  stood. 
Chorazin  heard,  but  rejected  the  words  of  mercy 
from  the  lips  of  its  Lord,  and  he  pronounced 
its  doom,  "  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  !"  Matt. 
11  :  21. 

After  riding  some  three  miles  further  along 
the  lake,  I  reached  a  little,  retired  bay,  with  a 
pebbly  strand,  just  such  a  place  as  fishermen 
would  delight  to  draw  up  their  boats  and  spread 
out  their  nets  upon.  Here  were  numerous  foun- 
tains, several  old  tanks  and  aqueducts,  great 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  fields  of  ruin.  Two  Arab 
tents  were  pitched  a  little  way  up  on  the  hillside, 
but  I  saw  no  other  trace  there  of  human  habita- 
tion or  human  life  ;  and  yet  that  is  the  site  of 
Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter, 
James  and  John.  Upon  this  strand  Jesus  called 
his  first  disciples.  Like  Chorazin,  this  city 
heard  and  rejected  his  words,  and,  like  Chora- 
zin, it  has  been  left  desolate.  "  Woe  unto 
thee,  Bethsaida  !" 

A  few  minutes  more  and  I  reached  the  brow 
of  a  bluff"  promontory  which  dips  into  the  bosom 
of  the  lake.  Before  me  now  opened  the  fertile 
plain  of  Gennesaret.  At  my  feet,  beneath  the 
western  brow  of  the  cliff",  a  little  fountain  burst 
from  a  rocky  basin.  A  fig-tree  spreads  its 
branches  over  it,  and  gives  it  a  name,  Ain-et 
Tin,  "  the  fountain  of  the  fig."  Beside  it  are 
some  massive  foundations,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able amid  the  rank  weeds  ;  and  away  beyond  it 
almost  covered  with  thickets  and  thorns,  briers,  * 
and  gigantic  thistles,  I  saw  large  heaps  of  ruins 
and  rubbish.  These  are  now  all  that  mark  the 
site  of  Capernaum.  Christ's  words  are  fulfilled': 
"  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted 
unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell." 
Matt.  11  :  23. 

On  that  day  I  climbed  a  peak  which  commands 
the  lake  and  the  Jordan  valley  up  to  the  waters 
of  Merom.  The  principal  scene  of  Christ's 
public  labors  lay  around  me,  a  region  some 
thirty  miles  long  and  ten  wide.  When  he  had  his 
home  at  Capernaum,  the  whole  country  was 
teeming  with  life  and  bustle  and  industry  No 
less  than  ten  cities  with  numerous  villages 
studded  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  the  plains 
and  the  hill-sides  around.  The  water  was  all 
speckled  with  the  dark  boats  and  white  sails  of 
Galilee's  fishermen.  Eager  multitudes  followed 
the  footsteps  of  Jesus  through  the  city  streets, 
over  the  flower-strewn  fields,  along  the  pebbly 
beach.  What  a  woful  change  has  passed  over 
the  land  since  that  time  !  The  angel  of  de- 
struction has  been  there. 

From  that  commanding  height,  through  the 
clear  Syrian  atmosphere,  I  was  able  to  distin- 
guish, by  the  aid  of  my  glass,  every  spot  in 
that  wild  region  celebrated  in  sacred  history  or 
hallowed  by  sacred  association.     My  eye  swept 
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the  lake  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west ; 
not  a  single  sail,  not  a  solitary  boat  was  there. 
My  eye  swept  the  great  Jordan  valley,  the  little 
plains,  the  glens,  the  mountain-sides  from  base 
to  summit — not  a  city,  not  a  village,  not  a  house, 
not  a  sign  of  settled  habitation  was  there,  ex- 
cept the  few  huts  of  Magdala  and  the  shattered 
houses  of  Tiberias.  A  mournful,  solitary 
silence  reigned  triumphant.  Desolation  keeps 
unbroken  Sabbath  in  Galilee  now.  I  saw  how 
wondrously  time  had  changed  a  prophetic  sen- 
tence into  a  graphic  reality. 

"  I  will  make  your  cities  waste,  saith  the 
Lord  ;  I  will  bring  the  land  into  desolation.  I 
will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen."  "Upon 
the  land  shall  come  up  thorns  and  briers,  yea, 
upon  all  houses  of  joy,  in  the  joyous  city."  "So 
that  the  generations  to  come  of  your  children 
that  shall  rise  up  after  you,  and  the  stranger 
that  shall  come  from  a  far  land,  shall  say  when 
they  see  the  plagues  of  that  land,  Wherefore 
hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land  ?  What 
meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?"  Jer. 
26;  Isa.  B2;  Deut.  2M .— I'orter' s  "  Cities." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  26,  1866. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — 
Minutes  have  been  obtained  from  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting  for  the  following  Friends  :  for 
Samuel  Townsend,  Mary  M.  Needles  and  John 
Needles,  the  latter  as  companion,  to  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  for  Rebecca  Turner,  as 
companion  to  R.  Price,  in  attending  Genesee 
Yearly  and  some  other  meetings. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — In  ad- 
dition to  the  information  furnished  last  week, 
we  may  state  the  following  particulars,  refer- 
ing  our  readers  to  the  Extracts  for  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  interesting  proceedings.  The 
meeting  was  about  as  large  as  usual  and  was  at- 
tended throughout  with  remarkable  solemnity 
and  harmony  of  feeling. 

On  Second- day  afternoon  a  Committee  was 
appointed  on  the  Treasurer's  account.  The 
proposition  from  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing in  relation  to  marriages,  referred  by  last 
Yearly  Meeting  to  the  consideration  of  this, 
was  introduced  by  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  and  after  a  free  interchange  of  senti- 
ment, was  generally  united  with,  and  directed 
to  the  attention  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
through  the  Representatives,  to  be  inserted  in 


our  Book  of  Discipline.  A  deputation  from 
Women's  Meeting  informed  that  they  had 
arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.  A  propo- 
sition from  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  to 
make  some  change  in  the  Queries,  was  also  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee. 

On  Third  and  Fourth  days  the  meeting  was 
occupied  in  a  consideration  of  the  State  of 
Society  as  presented  in  the  answers  to  the 
Queries,  during  which  much  harmony  prevailed, 
and  the  expression  gave  evidence  of  a  united 
exercise  for  the  advancement  of  the  Truth, 
On  this  day  a  mother  in  Israel  made  an  ac- 
ceptable visit.  A  Committee  was  also  appointed 
in  the  case  of  an  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  Abington  Quarter. 

On  Fifth  day  morning,  the  several  meeting 
houses  of  Friends  were  opened  for  public  wor- 
ship and  well  attended ;  meetings  were  held 
in  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  house  on 
Race  and  Cherry  Streets. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Minutes  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Committee  were  read  and  their  pro- 
ceedings approved.  The  Quarterly  Meetings 
furnished  names  of  members  of  the  Representa- 
tive Committee,  and  also  the  names  of  Corres- 
pondents, in  their  various  Monthly  Meetings, 
all  of  which  were  directed  to  be  published  in 
the  Extracts. 

The  Committee  on  the  proposition  from 
Philadelphia  Quarter  made  a  report  favorable 
to  the  proposed  change.  The  report  was  di- 
rected to  be  published  in  the  Extracts  for 
general  information,  and  the  whole  subject  was 
referred  for  final  action  another  year. 

The  Committee  on  the  Treasurer's  account 
made  a  report  which  was  approved,  recommend- 
ing that  $2,000  be  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  year,  and  the  re- 
appointment of  William  P.  Sharpless  as  Trea- 
surer. 

The  Committee  on  the  Appeal  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  Horsham  Monthly  and  Abington 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

The  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  the 
divided  condition  of  those  who  are  recognized  as 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  revived 
by  the  reading  of  the  minute  which  referred 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  this  meet- 
ing. 

An  interesting  and  harmonious  interchange 
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of  sentiment  followed,  and  the  clerk  made  a 
suitable  minute  recording  the  sense  of  the 
meeting,  and  recommending  the  subject  to  the 
individual  feelings  of  Friends. 

Sixlh-day  morning. — A  memorial  prepared 
by  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  approved  by 
Haddonfield  Quarter,  concerning  Mary  G.Allen, 
was  read,  approved,  directed  to  be  recorded  and 
published  with  the  Extracts. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  and 
forward  the  address  adopted  last  year,  to  the 
President  and  Administration,  made  a  written 
report,  which  gave  some  interesting  details  of 
their  visit  to  Washington,  &c.,  which  was  di- 
rected to  be  published  in  the  Extracts. 

The  Committee  on  Epistles  produced  one 
which  was  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  five 
Yearly  Meetings,  with  which  this  is  in  corres- 
pondence. 

A  minute  embracing  some  of  the  exercises 
was  then  read  and  united  with,  and  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  assist  the  clerks  in  transcrib- 
ing and  forwarding  the  Epistles  and  publishing 
the  Extracts. 

A  period  of  solemn  silence  ensued,  ;n  which 
vocal  supplication  was  offered,  soon  after 
which  the  Clerk  read  the  closing  minute,  ex- 
pressive of  the  gratitude  felt  for  the  love  and 
harmony  which  had  prevailed  throughout  the 

several  sittings. 

■  «»►  ' 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Wo- 
men Friends. — Soon  after  the  meeting  was 
opened,  the  clerk  made  a  few  remarks  in  allu- 
sion to  the  removal  by  death  of  many  who  on 
similar  occasions  have  assembled  with  us.  A 
time  of  silence  succeeded,  during  which  suppli- 
cation arose  that  nothing  of  a  disturbing  char- 
acter might  be  permitted  to  affect  our  deliber- 
ations, but  that  harmony  and  love  might  be  in 
us  and  abound  to  our  strength  and  refresh- 
ment. 

The  representatives  in  attendance  and  the 
reading,  of  the  Epistles  were  noticed  last 
week. 

The  proposition  in  relation  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  marriage,  left  over  from  last  year,  was 
again  considered  and  adopted. 

A  proposition  from  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  suggesting  slight  alterations  in  the 
arrangement  of  some  of  the  Queries,  was 
referred  to  a  joint  committee,  and  subsequently 


laid   over    for  further    consideration,    another 
year. 

Reports  from  our  several  Quarterly  Meetings 
and  the  Half-Year's  Meeting,  brought  before 
us  the  state  of  Society  throughout  our  boarders, 
and  in  many  respects  evinced  much  to  encour- 
age. The  prevalence  of  love  and  unity  among 
us ;  the  care  extended  over  those  who  need 
aid  ;  the  moderation  observed  at  social  and  other 
entertainments  ;  the  punctuality  exercised  in 
the  payment  of  debts  and  in  the  fulfilment  of 
promises,  and  the  general  care  to  live  within 
the  bounds  of  individual  circumstances,  reason- 
ably excited  joy  and  gratitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  remissness,  in  many 
places,  in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  especially 
those  held  during  the  week;  the  disposition  man- 
ifested by  some  to  indulge  in  luxury  and  extrav- 
agance;  the  indifference  to  the  important  duty 
of  securing  a  guarded  education  for  the  chil- 
dren ;  the  want  of  concern  for  the  advancement 
of  the  testimony  to  a  free  gospel  ministry,  and 
an  indulgence  to  some  extent,  in  the  spirit  of 
war,  brought  many  under  deep  exercise,  and 
frequent  and  urgent  appeals  were  made,  inciting 
to  a  more  intelligent  and  faithful  support  of  the 
vital  testimonies  of  Truth  of  which  we  make 
profession. 

At  the  last  sitting  on  Sixth-day  morning,  an 
interesting  and  instructive  memorial  was  read 
for  our  late  beloved  friend  Mary  Allen. 

Throughout  all  the  different  sittings  unusual 
harmony  and  love  abounded,  and  it  was  the 
universal  acknowledgment  that  it  was  good  for 
us  to  have  been  together. 

Epistles  were  forwarded  to  the  five  Yearly 
Meetings  in  correspondence  with  us. 


Died,  on  the  4!h  of  Third  month,  1866,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Newtown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  He.vry  Pratt, 
in  the  VSth  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Goshen 
Monthly  Meeting. 

•  «»»  • 

Erratum.— In  extract  from  Samuel  M.  Janney's 
letter,  last  week,  page  169,  for  "inscrutable  prin- 
ciples" r-ead  immutable  principles. 

■  «»>  ■ 

Instead  of  clutching  to  props  which  cannot 
elevate  you,  or  if  they  do  bear  you  up  for  a 
moment,  must  soon  be*  withdrawn  again, — the 
Gospel  bids  you  grow  against  the  Tree  of  Life 
and  just  as  you  grow  up  into  Christ,— you  will 
grow  up  into  holiness  and  into  happiness.  And 
ff  you  have  not  yet  found  an  object  to  your 
heart's  content,— if  you  feel  that  there  is  still 
something   wrong   with    you,— that    you    are 
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neither  leading  the  life  which  you  would  like  to 
lead,  nor  enjoying  the  comfort  which  you  think 
might  be  somehow  got,  be  advised.  Take  the 
Lord  Jesus  for  your  friend.  He  is  one  in  whom 
you  will  find  no  flaw.  He  is  one  of  whom,  if 
you  really  get  acquainted  with  Him,  you  will 
never  weary;  end  one  who,  if  once  you  really 
go  to  Him,  will  never  weary  of  you. — Hamilton. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  SOUL. 

It  is  not  more  the  nature  of  matter  to  attract 
than  that  of  a  soul  to  grow.  Each  step  towards 
goodness  leads  to  and  facilitates  subsequent  ad- 
vance, just  as  the  force  of  attraction  increases 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squires  of  the  dis- 
tance. The  nearer,  the  stronger  is  the  law  for 
both.  At  the  beginning  of  the  moral  life, 
when  we  make  our  first  steps  towards  virtue,  all 
seems  weakness,  doubt,  and  hesitation.  At 
the  climax  of  mortal  goodness  we  see  that  the 
saint's  footing  stands  secure  on  the  angel's 
ladder,  whose  summit  is  lost  in  heaven's  splen- 
dors. Though  the  clouds  of  death  roll  between 
us,  we  know  that  he  is  ascending  still  beyond 
our  straining  sight.* 

Nor  can  there  be  any  end   to  this   ascension 
of  the  immortal  soul.     There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  doubt  that  the  virtue  of  finite  intelli- 
gences, being  never  capable  of  attaining  abso- 
lute perfection,  is  infinitely  progressive  toward 
it.     Through   the    infinite    number    of   grades 
\yhich  divide  the  soul  from  such    perfection, 
there  is  nothing  to  arrest  its  journey,  but  one 
degree  must  forever  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
the  next  with  ever  growing  security  and  rapid- 
ity.    As  in  mathematics,  so  in  morals,  there  is 
an  infinite  approximation,  an  asymptote  which 
as  it   is  produced    approaches    continually,  yet 
never  reaches,  the  hyperbola.     When  the  soul 
now  grovelling  in  sin   should    have   struggled 
up  to  better  life,  when  the  sinner  should  have 
become  a  saint,  and  the  saint  should  have  passed 
through   all  the  gradations  of  excellence  our 
imaginations  attribute  to  the  seraphic  ranks  of 
the  noblest  created  spirits,  at  the  highest  [lin- 
nacle  of  the  spiritual  universe,  he   would   not 
have  reached  perfection, — he    would   still    see 
infinitely  between  himself  and  the  holiness  of 
God. 

If  we  believe  in  this  unbounded  power  of 
growth  in  the  human  soul,  its  capacity  for  end- 
less progress,  we  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  recog- 
nize such  capacity  as  the  most  important  attri- 
bute of  a  finite  intelligence.     In  comparison  of 


the  ideas  of  Godlike  goodness,  ineffable  peace, 
purity,  and  magnanimity,  which  thus  open 
to  us  as  possible  for  us,  all  the  delights  of 
this  life,  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them,  seem  unworthy  of  a  thought. 
We  feel  that  the  one  thing  real  in  this  world  of 
shadows  is  the  state  of  the  soul,  its  progress 
towards  or  its  retrogression  from  this  glorious 
bourn.  And  God,  who  sees  even  now  down 
the  far-off  cycles  of  the  future  the  blessed  vir- 
tue to  which  the  child  of  clay  may,  ay,  ahall, 
assuredly  attain,  must  not  He  set  forth  that 
consummation  so  prominently  as  the  end  of  his 
creation  thatin  comparison  thereof  the  pleasures 
of  this  life  shall  be  accounted  but  as  the  toys 
of  an  infant,  to  the  throne  he  shall  inherit  here- 
after ?  Who  will  say  Goodness  seeks  but  the 
Happiness  of  the  creature  ?  It  would  not  be 
goodness,  but  direst  cruelty,  which  should  set 
our  happiness  on  earth  before  our  virtue  through 
all  eternity. — Intuitive  Morals.     F.  P.  Cohhe. 


From  tbe  Atlantic  Monthly. 

TO-MORROW. 
BY    H.    W.     LONGFELLOW. 

'Tis  late  at  night,  and  in  the  realms  of  sleep 
My  little  lambs  are  folded  like  the  flocks  ; 
From  room  to  room  I  hear  the  wakeful  clocks 
Challenge  the  passing  hour,  like  guards  that  keep 
Their  solitary  watch  on  tower  and  steep  ; 
Far  otf  I  hear  the  crowing  of  the  cocks, 
And  through  the  opening  door  that  time  unlocks 
Feel  the  fresh  breathing  of  To-morrow  creep. 
To-morrow  1  the  mysterious,  unknown  guest, 
Who  cries  aloud  :    "  Remember  Barmecide, 
And  tremble  to  be  happy  with  the  rest." 
And  I  make  answer  :  "  I  am  satisfied  ; 
I  dare  not  ask  ;  I  know  not  what  is  best ; 
God  hath  already  said  what  shall  betide." 


*  The  old  Druids  held  distinctly  this  great  truth, 
that  human  life  is  a  Progress  from  "  Abred,"  the 
state  of  Evil  to  "Gwynvyd,"  the  state  of  Knowledge 
and  Felicity.  "  The  Brahmans  regard  the  present  life 
merely  as  the  conception  of  persons  presently  to  be 
born,  ai.d  death  as  a  birth  into  a  life  of  reality  and 
happiness  to  those  who  rigidly  philosophize." — 
Stkabo,  Lib.  V.  v.  712,  from  Megasthenes. 


From  the  Evening  Post. 
LEARNING  TO  WALK. 
Only  beginning  the  journey, 

Manj'  a  mile  to  go  ; 
Little  feet,  how  they  patter, 

Wandering  to  and  fro. 
Trying  again,  so  bravely, 
Liughing  in  baby  glee  ; 
Hiding  its  face  in  mother's  lap, 

Proud  as  a  baby  can  be. 
Talking  the  oddest  language 

Ever  before  was  heard  ; 
But  mother  (you'd  hardly  think  so) 

Understands  every  word. 
Tottering  now  and  falling. 

Eyes  that  are  going  to  cry, 
Kisses  and  plenty  of  love  words, 

Willing  again   to  try. 
Father  of  all,  0!  guide  them, 

The  pattering  little  feet, 
While  they  are  treading  the  up-hill  road, 

Braving  the  dust  and  heat ! 
Aid  them  when  they  grow  weary, 

Keep  them  in  pathways  blest. 
And  when  the  journey's  ended, 
Saviour,  0  I  give  them  rest. 

Geouge  Cooper. 
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MANNERS. 

BY  MARY  Q.   CHANDLER. 

"  There  is  somethiiig  higher  in  Politeness  than 
Christian  moralists  have  recognized.  In  its  best 
forms,  as  a  simple,  out-going,  all-pervading  spirit, 
none  but  the  truly  religious  man  can  show  it ;  for  it 
is  the  s icrifice  of  self  in  the  Utile  habitual  matters  of 
life, — always  the  best  test  of  our  principles,— to- 
gether vrith  a  respect,  unafFected,'i'or  man,  as  our 
brother  under  the  same  grand  destiny." — C.L.  Brags. 

"  Manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or  purify, 
exalt  or  debase,  barbarize  or  refine  us,  by  a  constant, 
steady,  uniform,  insensible  operation,  like  that  of  the 
air  we  breathe  in.*' — Burke. 

Manners  are  the  most  external  manifestation 
by  which  men  display  their  individual  peculiar- 
ities of  mind  and  heart ;  and  unless  used  arti- 
ficially to  conceal  the  true  Character,  they  form 
a  transparent  medium  through  which  it  is  ex- 
hibited. 

It  has  been  sarcastically  asserted,  that  few  per- 
sons exist  who  can  afford  to  be  natural ;  and  it 
is  probable  that,  if  the  human  race  were  to  al- 
low their  manners  to  be  perfectly  natural,  that 
is,  were  they  too  allow  all  the  passions  of  the 
soul  to  display  themselves  without  restraint  in 
their  Manners,  social  intercourse  would  become 
insupportable. 

Among  the  merely  worldly,  the  difference 
betvveen  an  ill-bred  and  a  well-bred  person  is 
that  the  former  displays  his  discomfit,  ill- humor 
or  selfishness  in  his  Manners,  while  the  latter 
conceals  them  all  under  a  veil  of  suivity  and 
kindness.  Selfishness  prompts  the  one  to  be 
rude,  and  the  other  to  be  hypocritical,  and  each 
is  alike  unworthy  of  commendation. 

Manners  are  the  garments  of  the  spirit ;  the 
external  clothing  of  the  being,  in  which  Char- 
acter ultimates  itself.  If  the  Character  be  sim- 
ple and  sincere,  the  Manners  will  be  at  one 
with  it ;  will  be  the  natural  outbirth  of  its 
traits  and  peculiarities.  If  it  be  complex  and 
self-seeking,  the  Manners  will  be  artificial, 
affected,  or  insincere.  Some  persons  make  up, 
put  on,  take  off,  alter,  or  patch  their  Manners 
to  suit  times  and  seasons,  with  as  much 
facility,  and  as  little  apparent  consciousness  of 
duplicity,  as  if  they  were  treating  their  clothes 
in  like  lashion.  It'  an  individual  of  this  class 
is  going  to  meet  company  with  whom  he  wishes 
to  ingratiate  himself,  be  puts  on  his  most  pol- 
ished Manners,  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as 
he  puts  on  his  best  clothes  ;  and  when  he  goes 
home,  he  puts  them  off  again  for  the  next  im- 
portant occasion.  For  home  use,  or  for 
associating  with  those  about  whose  opinion  he 
is  indifferent,  no  matter  how  rude  the  Manners, 
or  how  uncared  for  the  costume.  Perhaps  the 
rudeness  may  chance  to  come  out  in  some  overt 
act  that  will  not  bear  passing  over  in  silence, 
and  then  the  perpetrator  utters  an  "  Excuse 
me,"  that  reminds  one  of  a  bright  new  patch 
set   upon  an   old,  faded   garment.     Not   that 


such  a  patch  is  unworthy  of  respect  when  worn 
by  honest  poverty,  and  set  on  with  a  neatness 
that  makes  it  almost  ornamental.  This  is  like 
the  "  Excuse  me '^  of  a  truly  well-bred  man, 
apologizing  for  an  offence  he  regrets  ;  while  the 
"  Excuse  me  "  of  the  habitually  rude  man  is 
like  the  botched  patch  of  the  sloven  or  the 
beggar,  who  wears  it  because  the  laws  of  the 
land  forbid  nakedness. 

The  fine  lady  of  this  class  may  be  polished 
to  the  last  degree,  when  arrayed  in  silks  and 
laces  she  glides  over  the  rich  carpets  of  the 
drawing  room ;  and  yet,  with  her  servants,  at 
home,  she  is  possibly  less  the  lady  than  they; 
or  worse  still,  this  fine  lady,  married,  perhaps, 
to  a  fine  gentlemen  of  a  character  similar  to  her 
own,  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  carries  on 
a  civil  war  with  him,  in  which  all  restraint  of 
courtesy  is  set  aside. 

There  is  so  much  undeniable  hypocrisy  in 
the  high-bred  courtesy  of  polished  society,  that 
among  many  religious  persons  there  has  come 
to  be  an  indifference,  nay,  almost  an  opposition, 
to  Manners  that  savor  of  elegance  or  courtli- 
ness. If,  however,  Christian  charity  reign 
within,  rudeness  or  indifference  cannot  reign 
without.  One  may  as  well  look  for  a  healthy 
physical  frame  under  a  skin  revolting  from 
disease,  as  for  a  healthy  moral  ^frame  under 
Manners  rude  and  discourteous  ;  for  Manners 
indicate  the  moral  temperament  quite  as 
accurately  as  the  physical  tem.perament  is  re- 
vealed  by  the  complexion.  Selfishness  and 
arrogance  of  disposition  express  themselves  in 
indifferent,  rude,  or  overbearing  Manners; 
while  vanity  and  insincerity  are  outwardly  fawn- 
ing and  sycophantic.  If  Christian  charity  reign 
in  the  heart,  it  can  fitly  express  itself  only  in 
Manners  of  refinement  and  courtesy  :  and  the 
Christian  should  not  be  unwilling  to  wear  such 
Manners  in  all  sincerity  because  the  worldling 
assumes  them  to  serve  his  purposes  of  selfish- 
ness. Worldly  wisdom  ever  pays  Virtue  the 
compliment  of  imitation  ,  but  that  is  no  good 
reason  why  Virtue  shoull  hesitate  to  appear 
like  herself.  The  best  Manners  possible  are 
the  simple  bringing  down  of  the  perfect  law  of 
charity  into  the  most  external  ultimates  of 
social  life.  Until  character  tends  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  and  towards  all  persons,  to 
ultimate  itself  in  Manners  of  thorough  courtesy, 
it  is  not  building  itself  a  sure  foundation.  The 
ultimates  of  all  things  serve  as  their  basis  and 
continent ;  therefore  must  true  charity  of  heart 
be  built  upon  and  contained  within  true  charity 
of  Manner, 

When  we  are  in  doubt  regarding  the  value 
of  any  particular  trait  of  Character,  we  can 
generally  find  the  solution  of  our  difficulty  by 
working  out  an  answer  to  the  question,  How 
does  it'affect  our  usefulness  in  society  ?  There 
are  three  modes  in  which  we  express  ourselves 
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towards  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact 
in  the  family  and  social  relations  of  life, — 
Action,  Conversation,  and  Manners.  The  im- 
portance of  ordering  the  first  two  of  these 
expressions  aright  can  hardly  be  doubted  by 
any  thinking  being ;  but  that  conscience  has 
anything  to  do  with  Manners  would  probably 
be  questioned  by  many.  Let  us  ascertain  the 
moral  bearing  of  Manners  by  the  test  just  in- 
dicated. 

What  effect  have  our  Manners  upon  our 
usefulness  as  social  beings  ?  Conversation  is  in 
general  the  expression  of  our  thoughts  ;  much 
more  seldom  do  we  express  our  affections  in 
words.  Manners,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
direct  expression  of  our  affections.  They  are 
to  Action  what  tone  is  to  Conversation.  M;my 
persons  may  be  found  who  make  use  of  false- 
hood in  their  Conversation,  but  very  few  who 
can  lie  in  the  tones  of  their  voice.  So,  many 
persons  can  act  hypocritically,  but  there  are  com- 
paratively few  whose  Manners  are  habitually 
deceitful.  Our  words  and  actions  arc  more 
easily  under  our  control  than  our  tones  and 
manners;  because  the  former  are  more  the 
result  of  Thought,  while  the  latter  are  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  Affection.  Although  few 
persons  are  distinctly  aware  of  this  difference, 
every  one  is  powerfully  affected  by  it.  There 
is  no  physical  quality  more  powerful  to  attract 
or  to  repel  than  the  tones  of  the  voice  ;  and  this 
power  is  all  the  stronger  because  both  parties 
are  usually  unconscious  of  it,  and  so  mutually 
act,  and  are  acted  upon,  simply  and  naturally 
without  effort  or  resistance.  Thus  conversation 
often  owes  its  effect  less  to  the  words  used  than 
to  the  tones  in  which  they  are  uttered.  An 
unpalatable  truth  may  come  without  exciting 
any  feeling  of  irritation  or  opposition  from  one 
who  speaks  with  a  tone  of  voice  expressive  of 
the  benevolent  affections,  and  produce  much 
good  ;  while  the  very  same  words,  uttered  in  a 
tone  of  asperity  or  bitterness,  may  exasperate 
the  hearer,  and  be  productive  only  of  harm. 

The  artificial  Manners  and  laws  of  social  life 
are  so  overloaded  with  conventionalisms,  and  a 
knowledge  of  ihese  is  so  often  made  a  test  of 
good-breeding,  that  much  confusion  of  opinion 
exists  regarding  the  requisites  that  constitute 
the  true  gentleman  and  lady.  These  titles 
belong  to  something  real,  something  not  de- 
pendent on  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
conventionalisms  that  change  with  every 
changing  seaso.n,  but  to  substantial  qualities  of 
Character  which  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  to-morrow. 

The  foundation  of  good  Manners  is  the  sin- 
cere acknowledgment  that  we  are  all  children 
of , one  great  family,  all  one  band  of  brothers, 
each  having  a  right  to  receive  from  the  rest  all 
the  consideration  and  forbearance  that  can  be 
given  him  without  diminishing  the  portion  that 


belongs  to  the  others.  The  rich  complain  of 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor 
murmur  because  of  the  arrogance  and  haughti- 
ness of  the  rich ;  yet  if  those  among  the  two 
classes  who  are  guilty  of  these  vices  were  to 
change  positions,  they  would  change  vices  too; 
for  arrogance  in  the  possessor  and  envy  towards 
the  possessor  df'wealth  are  but  differing  phases 
of  a  love  for  wealth  based  on  the  love  for  that 
consideration  in  society  which  it  gives,  and  not 
for  the  power  it  yields  of  added  usefulness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  living  soul !  Have  you  ever  had  a  vision 
of  what  a  living  soul  may  be,  may  do,  may  suf- 
fer, may  know — the  infinite  capacity  of  life  ?  I 
think  sometimes,  when  I  study  the  harmonies 
of  this  body  of  ours  and  the  creation  of  the  ex- 
quisite concords  which,  even  through  the  dull 
menstruum  of  our  sin-thickened  senses  are  the 
springs  of  the  intensest  joys;  of  the  rapture 
with  which  they  shall  one  day  fill  the  spirit, 
when  these  sensual  films  are  shed,  and  the  or- 
gan comes  fairly  into  contact  with  its  world. — *■ 
The  /Soul's  Exodus. 


From  "  Uarper's  Monthly." 
THE  BURROVVERS  AT  HOME. 

The  wonderful  ingenuity  evinced  by  many 
animals  in  the  construction  of  their  homes  has 
led  the  naturalist  to  persevering  researches  in 
tracing  out  the  haunts  and  ways  of  those  not 
familiarly  known. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  lover  of  nature  has 
opened  to  him  such  a  rare  and  curious  museum 
as  is  exhibited  in  the  volume  from  which  the 
materials  of  this  article  are  drawn.  The  au- 
thor tells  of  strange  habit;itions,  made  without 
hands,  beneath,  above,  and  around  us — bur- 
rowers,  nests,  and  curious  domiciles  of  every 
kind,  in  earth,  air,  and  water.  Nor  are  these 
presented  to  the  mental  vision  merely,  but  are 
so  clearly  and  elegantly  illustrated,  that  we  al- 
most fancy  that  these  strange  dwelling-places 
are  really  before  the  eye. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
article,  to  do  more  than  present  to  the  reader 
of  the  Magazine  a  few  specimens  of  these 
homes — and  these  are  selected  from  the  Bur- 
rowers — whose  secret  localities  are  rarely  no- 
ticed, much  less  investigaDed,  by  the  ordinary 
observer. 

Yet  the  burrow  is  the  simplest  form  of  habi- 
tation, whether  it  is  in  the  ground,  or  in  stone, 
wood,  or  any  other  substance. 

Among  mammalia,  the  Mole  ranks  first  in 
the  list  of  burrowers.  This  extraordinary  ani- 
mal, which  is  found  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, forms  a  complicated  subterranean  dwelling- 
place,  with  chambers,  passages,  and  other  ar- 
rangements of  wonderful  completeness.  It  has 
regular  roads  leading  to  its  feeding-grounds ; 
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establishes  a  system  of  communication  as  elab- 
orate as  that  of  a  modern  railway,  or,  to  be  more 
correct,  as  that  of  the  subterranean  net-work  of 
metropolitan  sewers;  and  is  an  animal  of  varied 
accomplishments. 

It  can  run  tolerably  fast,  fight  like  a  bull-dog, 
capture  prey  under  or  above  ground,  swim  fear- 
lessly, and  can  sink  wells  for  the  purpose  of 
quenching  its  thirst. 

Take  the  mole  out  of  its  proper  sphere,  and 
it  is  awkward  and  clumsy  ;  but  replace  it  in  the 
familiar  earth,  and  it  becomes  a  different  being 
— full  of  life  and  energy,  and  actuated  by  a  fiery 
activity  which  seems  quite  inconsistent  with  its 
dull  aspect  and  seemingly  inert  form.  The 
absence  of  any  external  indication  of  eyes  com- 
municates a  peculiar  dullness  to  the  creature's 
look,  and  the  formation  of  the  fore  limbs  gives 
an  indescribable  awkwardness  to  its  gait. 

We  need  not  pity  the  mole  for  the  dull  life 
we  suppose  it  leads  below  the  ground.  There 
it  is  happy,  and  there  only  can  it  develop  its 
various  capabilities.  No  one  can  witness  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  flings  itself  upon  its 
prey,  and  the  evident  enjoyment  with  which  it 
consumes  its  hapless  victim,  without  perceiving 
that  the  creature  is  exultantly  happy  in  its  own 
peculiar  way. 

The  ordinary  mole-hills  present  nothing  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice.  They  are  the  shafts 
through  which  the  quadrupedal  miner  ejects  the 
materials  which  it  has  scooped  out,  as  it  drives 
its  many  tunnels  through  the  soil,  and  if  they 
be  carefully  opened  after  the  rain  has  consoli- 
dated the  heap  of  loose  material,  nothing  more 
will  be  discovered  than  a  simple  hole  leading 
into  the  tunnel.  But  if  we  strike  into  one  of 
the  large  tunnels,  and  follow  it  up,  we  come  to 
the  real  abode  of  the  animal. 

The  central  apartment  is  a  nearly  spherical 
chamber,  the  roof  of  which^is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  earth  around  the  hill,  and  therefore 
situated  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  apex 
of  the  heap.  Around  this  are  driven  two  cir- 
cular galleries — one  just  level  with  the  ceiling, 
and  the  other  at  some  height  above.  The 
upper  circle  is  much  smaller  than  the  lower. 
Five  short  descending  passages  connect  the 
galleries  with  each  other,  but  the  only  entrance 
into  the  inner  apartment  is  from  the  upper  gal- 
lery, out  of  which  three  passages  lead  into  the 
ceiling.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  when 
a  mole  enters  the  house  from  one  of  his  tunnels, 
he  has  first  to  get  into  the  lower  gallery,  to 
ascend  thence  to  the  upper  gallery,  and  so  de- 
scend into  its  chamber. 

There  is,  however,  another  entrance  from 
below,  by  a  passage  which  dips  downward  from 
the  centre  of  the  chamber,  and  then,  taking  a 
curve  upward,  opens  into  one  of  the  larger  tun- 
nels. 

The  use  of  so  complicated  a-series  of  cells  and 


passages  is  extremely  doubtful,  since  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  owner,  instead  of  re- 
tiring to  his  fortress  to  rest,  often  contents  him- 
self with  lying  in  the  high-road.  Wonderful 
as  is  this  subterraneous  abode,  it  is  not  the  only 
one  constructed  by  this  animal.  A  nursery  ia 
provided,  more  extended,  though  simpler,  inlaid 
with  dried  grass,  and  intersected  by  many  pas- 
sages, so  that  the  mother  and  young  may  easily 
escape  from  any  apprehended  danger.  The  walls 
of  all  these  passages  are  rendered  smooth  and 
hard  by  the  pressure  of  the  mole's  fur,  so  that 
the  earth  will  not  fall  in  after  the  severest 
storm. 

The  whole  life  of  the  mole  is  one  of  fury,  and 
he  eats  like  a  starving  tiger,  tearing  and  rend- 
ing his  prey  with  claws  and  teeth,  and  crunch- 
ing audibly  the  body  of  the  worms  between  the 
sharp  points.  A  mole  has  been  seen  to  fling 
itself  upon  a  small  bird,  tear  its  body  open,  and 
ijevour  it  while  still  palpitating  with  life. 
Nothing  short  of  this  fiery  energy  could  sustain 
an  animal  in  the  lifelong  task  of  forcing  itself 
through  the  solid  earth. 

A  battle  between  two  moles  is  as  tremendous 
as  one  between  two  lions,  if  not  more  so,  be- 
cause the  mole  is  more  courageous  than  the  lion, 
and,  relatively  speaking,  is  far  more  powerful 
and  armed  with  weapons  more  destructive. 
Magnify  the  mole  to  the  size  of  the  lion,  and 
you  will  have  a  beast  more  terrible  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  Though  nearly  blind,  it 
would  be  active  beyond  conception,  leaping 
with  lightning  quickness  upon  any  animal 
which  it  met,  and  rending  it  to  pieces  in  a  mo- 
ment. Such  a  creature  would,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  devour  a  serpent  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  so  terrible  would  be  its  voracity  that 
it  would  eat  twenty  or  thirly  of  such  snakes  in 
the  course  of  a  day. 

When  fighting  with  one  of  his  own  species, 
the  mole  gives  his  whole  energies  to  the  de- 
struction of  his  opponent,  without  seeming  to 
heed  the  injuries  which  are  inflicted  upon  him- 
self, exhibiting  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
muscular  power  concentrated  into  a  very  small 
space. 

The  mole  emerges  from  the  earth  with  un- 
soiled  fur.  This  cleanliness  is  due  in  part  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  hair,  and  partly  to 
strong  membraneous  muscle  beneath  the  skin, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  gives  itself  a  fre- 
quent and  powerful  shake. 

There  are  many  burrowing  animals,  but  the 
mole  is  emphatically  the  burrower — the  very 
tvpe  of  a  creature  which  is  intended  to  pass  the 
whole  of  an  active  existence  under  ground.  He 
absolutely  riots  in  the  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  and  muscular  nctivity,  passing  through 
the  earth  almost  like  a  fish  through  the  water, 
and  giving  to  its  strange  and  apparently  sombre 
life  a  poetry  and   an  interest  which  we  fail  to 
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find  in  the  lives  of  many  creatures  more  richly 
endowed  with  external  beauty. 
1  ««>  I 

Oh,  disciple !  have  you  not  been  wont  to  re- 
gard yourself  as  occupying,  in  the  Saviour's 
mind,  such  a  place  as  a  star  in  the  firmament 
or  a  leaf  in  the  forest,  or  at  best  a  sheep  in  the 
uncounted  fold  ?  If  these  be  your  notions,  go 
back  to  Olivet.  Hear  the  Divine  Intercessor 
exclaiming,  "Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but 
for  all  who  shall  hereafter  believe  through  their 
word;"  and  hear  Him  promising,  ere  His  feet 
sunder  from  its  grassy  slopes,  "And  lo!  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;" 
and  recollect  that  He,  who  prayed  thus,  and 
promised  thus,  is  He  to  whom  all  power  is 
given. — Hamilton, 

• «  <m>  « 

From  Talk  with  my  Pupils. 
THE   LOVE   OP   NATURE, 

BY    ELIZABETH    SEDGWICK. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  scenery  from  which  one  can  have 
daily  draughts  of  refreshment  to  the  soul,  and 
find  pleasant  by-paths  from  the  dusty  highway 
of  life ;  and  it  is  delightful  sometimes  to  go 
in  search  of  what  is  lovely  and  grand  in  na- 
ture, that  is  beyond  our  own  surroundings. 
Pursuit  has  a  charm  of  its  own  that  it  super- 
adds to  every  object  pursued.  It  is  well  to  en- 
rich, as  much  as  possible,  the  picture  gallery 
of  the  memory.  There  is,  besides,  great  bene- 
fit to  mind  and  body,  in  occasional  change  of 
air,  of  scene,  and  of  occupation. 

From  an  early  period  in  my  life  as  teacher, 
I  have  had  the  habit  of  taking  my  pupils  on 
an  excursion  at  some  distance,  once  every  sum- 
mer. The  failure  to  do  so  has  been  a  rare  ex- 
ception; and  I  have  given  them  opportunities 
to  become  familiar  with  the  high  places  of  na- 
ture in  our  own  vicinity,  made  for  the  purest 
worship,  and  with  ail  her  most  attractive  resorts 
and  hiding-places. 

I  have  been  led  to  believe  that,  generally, 
the  love  of  nature,  like  every  other  principle 
of  the  human  mind,  although  it  exists,  requires 
cultivation  for  its  development — I  mean  in  a 
majority  of  instances.  In  some,  it  is  so  strong 
and  vigorous,  that  it  expands  of  itself.  To  be 
without  it,  is  a  great  misfortune,  for  it  is  in  fact, 
to  be  blind,  in  a  most  important  sense — blind 
to  the  glory  and  beauty  of  God's  wonderful 
works,  to  all  he  has  made  that  can  fill  the  soul 
with  rapture,  through  the  mere  seeing  of  the 
eye;  deaf  to  ten  thousand  voices  that  she  utters 
continually  to  man — quickening  in  him  what 
is  best  and  highest  in  his  nature,  and  helping 
to  spiritualize  it;  and  incapable  of  a  communion 
through  nature,  with  nature's  God — with  whom 
it  is  desirable  that  his  creatures  should  be  put, 
by  every  possible  means,  in  conscious  perceptible 
relation.     It  having  been,  therefore,  my  study 


to  cultivate  it  in  my  pupils,  I  have  considered 
all  our  excursions  near  and  distant,  as  a  part 
of  this  training;  and  I  have  seen  its  effect  even 
upon  our  drivers,  who  have  driven  us  frequently. 
They  would  often,  of  their  own  accord,  point 
out  beautiful  scenes  and  objects. 

I  once  sat  by  a  brook  with  a  very  little  child, 
who  listened  intently  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
said,  in  a  soft,  sweet  voice  :  "  Mother  I  love  to 
hear  the  pretty  water."  Another  little  child, 
standing  lay  the  window  at  sunset,  and  listening 
to  the  wind,  said  :  "  Mother,  what  does  the 
wind  say  to  me  ?"  She  knew  already  that  it 
had  a  language.  There  are  a  thousand  pretty 
sayings  ot  children  about  the  moon  and  the 
stars.  Perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  fancies 
was  that  of  a  child,  who  thought  the  stars  were 
"  gimlet-holes,  to  let  the  glory  through."  As 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  men  are  supposed 
to  have  had  communion  with  God  and  the 
angels,  which  was  afterwards  lost;  so  in  the 
infancy  of  man's  being,  he  often  possesses  a  con- 
sciousness of  Nature's  presence,  and  a  relation- 
ship with  her,  which  passes  away,  as  he  be- 
comes engrossed  with  material  life,  unless  cher- 
ished like  one  of  the  precious  germs  of  hia 
being.  Wordsworth  expresses  something  like 
this  sentiment  in  the  following  lines  : 

Heavea  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy; 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy  ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 
He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 
The  youth,  who  daily  further  from  the  East 

Must  travel  still,  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended. 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

The  child's  heaven  remains  spread  about 
him,  its  kingdom  is  close  at  hand,  and  he  ia 
invited  "  to  come  "  into  it,  by  the  flowers  all 
about  him,  by  the  shining  of  the  stars,  and  the 
whispering  of  the  wind.  These  constitute  the 
alphabet  of  Nature's  language,  by  which  she 
reveals  herself  even  to  a  little  child,  so  that  he 
may  afterwards  learn  to  read  her  book  as  a 
story,  without  an  end — or  he  may  become  in- 
attentive and  indifferent  to  her,  so  that  she  will 
be  to  him  a  "  sealed  book,"  and  even  her 
glorious  handwriting  on  the  walls  of  the  firma- 
ment shall  have  no  more  significance  to  him 
than  an  undecipherd  hieroglyphic. 

It  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life.  The  man 
who  has  no  love  of  nature  lives  in  the  midst 
of  lifeless  unmeaning  forms,  from  which  he  is 
quite  isolated,  except  for  certain  material  pur- 
poses. He  is  not  a  part  of  Nature's  harmonious 
whole,  but  a  dry,  cold  unit.  He  fills  his  lungs 
with  the  air  of  heaven,  and  feeds  himself  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  enlis's  the  magic 
potency  of  the  north  star  in  the  pilotage  of  hi? 
ships,  and  yet  has  no  distinct  recognition   of 
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the  wonderful  circle  of  affinities  of  which  he  is 
himself  the  centre,  linking  hi.m  with  Nature  in 
all  her  ramifications,  and  subjecting  him  to  her 
most  subtle  influences.  He  is  glad  of  a  bright 
sun,  because  it  will  ripen  his  grain  ;  of  clouds, 
because  they  will  pour  down  rain  for  the  same 
purpose.  He  is  glad  of  day  for  labor,  and 
night  for  rest.  The  sun  is  not  the  king  of 
day,  but  simply  light  and  warmth,  and  the 
facilitator  of  many  plans.  The  clouds  are  not 
His  "pavilion  round  abouthim"  who  made  them, 
but  rain-sifters.  Night  is  not  a  peerless  queen, 
with  a  coronet  of  diamonds  upon  her  brow,  but 
darkness ;  day  is  not  an  uncovering  of  the  fair 
face  of  Nature,  and  the  filling  of  her  counten- 
ance with  light  and  beauty,  but  the  opener  of 
•workshops  and  factories,  the  uplilter  of  signals 
for  labor,  the  appointer  of  task-work.  He  be- 
holds, without  emotion,  the  perpetually  recur- 
ring miracle  of  the  morning's  dawn — the  newly 
created  day.  Its  freshness  is  not  imparted  to 
his  soul;  its  marvellous  beauty,  as  it  gradually 
bursts  into  bloom,  is  not  reflected  there ;  its 
hymn  of  joy  is  not  heard  there;  its  anthems 
of  praise  to  its  great  Author  find  there  no  re- 
sponse. He  Bees  not  how  jocund  it  "  stands  on 
the  misty  mountain-tops;"  how  out  of  its  glo- 
rious chambers  it  brings  a  garment  of  light 
wherewith  to  cover  the  earth.  He  has  no 
fellowship  with  it — it  does  not  bring  a  corres- 
ponding morning  in  his  soul,  nor  enlarge  it  by 
its  beautiful  expansion;  it  awakens  no  gratitude 
within  him. 

But  one  who  is  in  Nature's  secrets,  who  is 
her  lover,  and  to  whom  she  is  a  friend  and  a 
revealer  of  Grod,  has  his  own  peculiar  share  in 
all  her  glories  and  beauties,  and  is  elevated, 
refreshed  and  strengthened  by  them.  They 
confer  upon  him  a  kind  of  state,  which  he  will 
do  nothing  to  dishonor,  among  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  which  are  purity,  refinement,  and 
nobleness  of  soul. 

Gratitude  to  God  for  making  the  world  so 
beautiful  ought  to  be  inculcated.  I  am  often 
made  both  sorry  and  indignant  by  hearing  it 
spoken  of  as  such  a  miserable  place.  Men 
can  mar  it  to  any  extent ;  but  God  has  made 
it  lovely;  and  spread  his  tender  mercies  over  it. 
No  season  is  without  its  charm.  In  winter, 
nature  does  not  die,  but  lies  entranced  in  great 
pomp  of  state.  Snow-covered  mountains  are 
transfigured,  and  their  raiment  is  white  and 
glistering.  Others  have  a  royal  robe  of  blue, 
more  magnificent  than  that  they  wear  at  any 
other  period.  The  forms  of  the  bare  trees  are 
so  beautiful,  that  you  are  content  not  to  have 
them  "  clothed  upon."  The  fresh  snow  has 
the  purity  of  the  heavens  from  which  it  falls. 
The  evergreens,  which  it  touches  but  to  adorn, 
stand  as  beautiful  emblems  of  immortality;  and 
the  skies  above  are  clear  and  gorgeous  beyond 
the  dream  of  a  summer- worshipper.     Notwith- 


standing my  long  observation  of  the  fact,  that 
in  the  dullest  day;  and  when  nature's  aspect 
is  most  forbiding,  some  charm  will  be  unex- 
pectedly revealed,  it  has  often  surprised  me  to 
see  a  flash  of  her  countenance,  like  that  which 
an  eye  suddenly  kindled  darts  over  a  human 
face. 

The  question  of  what  use  are  the  influences 
of  nature,  resolves  itself  into  one,  the  irrever- 
ence of  which  will  be  easily  acknowledged. 
Why  did  God,  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  make 
the  world  beautiful  ?  and  give  to  man  the  per- 
ception of  beauty?  As  well  ask,  what  need 
have  earthly  beings,  whose  material  wants  ne- 
cessarily claim  much  of  their  time  and  atten- 
tion, to  be  surrounded  with  all  possible  aids  for 
the  development  of  their  spiritual  natures. 
What  need  has  selfish  man,  prone  to  be  occupied 
with  his  own  petty  interests,  of  that  which  shall 
make  him  look  away  from  himself  r'  What 
need  has  plodding  man,  whose  eyes  are  bent 
on  the  ground,  to  have  them  uplifted  towards 
God?  What  need  has  sorrowing  man  to  see 
God's  love  and  pity  expressed  in  beautiful  sym- 
bols on  every  side  of  him  ?  What  need  has  ar- 
tistic man  for  nature's  exquisite  models  and 
rich  materials?  What  need  has  weary  man  for 
refreshment  procured  without  labor,  that  he  can 
drink  in  with  every  sense?  What  need  has 
the  poor  man  of  a  banquet  where  no  payment 
is  demanded,  and  where  no  one  shall  say  to 
him,  "  Friend  give  place  " — because  he  is  in 
his  father's  house  ?  And  lastly,  What  need 
has  the  solitary  man  of  soothing  companionship? 
In  the  great  sense,  there  is  but  one  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  Nature  is  also  a  me- 
diator between  him  and  his  creatures,  because 
she  is  a  medium  of  influence  from  him,  and  of 
communion  with  him.  Natural  religion  is  the 
worthy  handmaid  of  revealed  religion ;  and 
many  of  the  heathen,  doubtless,  have  Jived  much 
nearer  to  God,  in  consequence  of  her  ministra- 
tions, than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  I 
have  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  asperities  of  re- 
ligious creeds  have  been  softened  through  her 
influences,  and  their  bad  efi"ects  in  some  degree 
corrected. 

ITEMS. 

The  bill  which  has  just  passed  both  House?,  pro- 
vides for  a  new  five-cent  coin,  which  shall  wei<;h  five 
grammes  of  the  metric  system.  Three  of  them  will 
weigh  about  half  an  ounce,  or  the  weight  of  one 
single  letter.  It  will  also  serve  for  weights  at 
apothecaries  or  elsewhere.  The  act  requires  the 
withdrawal  of  all  fractional  notes  of  less  deuomina- 
tion  than  ten  cents. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  gives  notice  to  as- 
sessors and  collectors,  that  the  joint  resolution  for 
the  exemption  of  crude  petroleum  from  internal  lai 
or  duty,  took  effect  from  and  after  the  9th  inst. 

Congress. — Among  others  the  following  bills  were 
passed  in  the  Senate  ;  one  prohibiting  the  carriage 
of  nitro-glyctrine,  under  certain  conditions,  and  one 
to  provide  quarantine  measures  against  the  introdac- 
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tion  of  the  cholera.  The  bill  to  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  courts  in  Virginia  was  passed  and 
now  awaits  the  approval  of  the  President. 

HoosE. — The  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  me- 
tric system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  United 
States  was  passed.  The  measure  is  not  compulsory, 
but  merely  permissive.  Standard  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  accordance  with  the  system  are  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Governor  of  each  State.  Post-office 
business  with  foreign  countries  is  to  be  computed 
according  to  weight  in  grammes.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Litnds  were  directed  to  report  upon  the  feasi- 
bility of  planting  the  Western  prairies  with  timber, 
or  aiding  private  individuals  and  companies  in  the 
work.  A  bill  was  reported  providing  for  the  safety 
of  the  lives  of  passengers  on  steamships.  Among 
other  provisions,  it  contains  a  section  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  of  nitro-glycerine  on  steamers,  ships, 
boats  or  wagons  which  convey  passengers,  under  a 
heavy  penalty.  If  it  is  so  carried,  and  death  re- 
sults, the  persons  offending  may  be  convicted  of 
murder,  and  punished  accordingly.  An  amendment 
was  proposed  to  the  bill  from  the  Reconstruction 
Committee.  It  provides  for  equal  and  universal 
Sufiftage.  The  Senate  amendments  to  the  post-office 
appropriation  bill  were  concurred  in.  The  bill  to 
amend  the  organic  acts  of  the  Territories  was  passed. 
One  section  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  denial  of 
the  elective  franchise  on  account  of  color,  while  all 
legislative  enactments  conflicting  with  it  are  declared 
null  and  void.  The  Senate  bill  to  authorize  the 
coinage  of  five-cent  pieces  was  concurred  in.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  were  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  altering  the  laws  so  as  to  forbid 
the. abrogation  of  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ap- 
pointing power.  A  resolution  was  passed  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine  into  the 
causes  and  incidents  of  the  Memphis  riot. 

The  bill  passed  by  Congress  to  admit  Colorado 
into  the  Union  as  a  State  has  been  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

The  Indians. — The  Governor  of  Idaho  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
AflFairs,  informing  him  of  the  massacre  of  some  six- 
teen friendly  Indians,  near  the  mouth  of  Moore's 
creek,  on  the  Boise  river,  by  a  party  of  citizens  of 
Ada  county.  He  concludes  by  saying  tiiat  there 
were  but  two  grown  males,  the  rest  were  Indian 
women  and  children.  The  immediate  settlers,  mi- 
ners, protested  against  the  murder,  and  their  state- 
ments I  shall  send  you  in  a  few  days,  showing  that 
the  Indians  were  defenceless  and  peaceable.  If  any- 
thing will  serve  to  bring  on  a  general  Indian  war 
it  is  such  acts  as  these.  I  have  gathered  th«  rest  of 
the  tribe  and  placed  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
military  of  tbis  post.  The  excitement  runs  high, 
and  I  have  all  I  can  do  to  carry  out  my  instructions 
against  the  depraved  moral  sentiment  evinced  to- 
wards the  poor  savages.  Things  look  stormy  just  now, 
but  when  the  road  to  the  Indian  country  becomes 
passable  I  shall  quiet  the  troubled  waters.  In  no 
case  that  I  have  examined  have  I  found  the  "Red 
man"  the  aggresor,  but  invariably  the  trouble 
springs  from  some  fiendish  outrage  of  "bad  white 
men." 

The  Fseedmen. — Recent  reports  received  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Freedmen's  Affairs  represent  that, 
notwithstanding  the  many  impediments  in  the  road 
of  the  freedmen,  they  are  condu'iting  themselves  in  a 
manner  to  meet  the  approval  of  all  loyal  men  in  the 
Sjuth. 

The  assistant  commissioner  of  the  fraedmen's 
bureau  for  the  State  of  Alabama  has  informed  the 
Mayor  of  Selma  "  that  the  chain-gang,  as   a  mode 


of  punishment  for  freedmen,  must  be  discontinued; 
unless  this  is  done  the  authorities  will  be  proceeded 
against  under  the  .civil-rights  bill.  The  assistant 
commissioner  is  determined  lo  put  a  stop  to  a  punish- 
ment wherein  so  gross  a  distinction  is  made  on  ac- 
count of  color." 


BliDDI.VQ  anil  HEATHER  Warehouse,  Tenth  St.,  below  Arch, 
leather  Hcils,  Bol8ters,  Pillows,  Mattrl■^ses,  of  all  kinde; 
islaakets,  Comfurtables,  Counterpanes,  white  and  colored;  Spring 
Beds;  Spring  Cots;  Iron  Bedsteads;  Cushions,  and  all  other 
articles  in  the  line  oi  business.  Amos  Uillborn, 

519  12t No  4^  North  Tenth  Street,  below  Arch. 

riiHOilAS  W.  STUCKEY  is  prepared  to  execute  Book,  Card,  and 
X  Job  Printing  at  No  624  W  eaver  St.,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
and  Green  and  Coates.  Eriends'  I'linting  desired.  Orders  sent 
by  post  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  519  Tt 


GltOCiillY  AND  PROVISION  STORE.— The  subscribers,  having 
taKen  the  Store  at  N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Buttonwood  streets, 
would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and  the  Public  generally  to 
their  Eresh  stock  ot  Staple  and  I'ancy  Groceries,  which  they  will 
sell  at  prices  suiting  the  decline  in  gold.  Good  Country  produoa 
taken  in  exchange,  at  best  market  rates.  Clatton  E.  Haines, 
512  19  au62.  Joseph  G.  HxiNiiB. 


jOHN  J.  EYTLE,  Seventh  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  Philadel- 
t)  phia,  has  a  variety  of  cheap  and  desirable  goods,  such  as  7-4 
White  India  Silk  Shawls,  Eour  dollars,  worth  jilU.OO;  Colored 
Silk  Cashmere  Shawls,  half  price.  Eringed  Thibet  Shawls,  $3.50. 
All  Wool  De  Barege,  37^  cts.  Plain  Dark  Brown  Lawns,  18i(  cts. 
Ponge  iMohaiis,  35  cts.  Mode  Silk  Knit  Jlitts  tor  Eriends.  Erench 
and  Kngli.sh  Lawns.  Call  and  examine  his  stock  before  pur- 
chasiiig  elsewhere. 512  19  26. 

MIllOS.  M.  SEEDS,  HATTER,  41  N.  2d   St.     Always  on  hand, 
X      aud  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  of  Erieuds'  Hats;  aa 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ot  the  Hatting  Business. 
42S,  65.  512  00. 

BA.  WlLiD.MAN,  Dealer  in  Housii-EURMlsui.NU  GooiiS.  A  gene- 
•  ral  assortment  of  Tin,  Iron,  V\  oodcn  and  \\  illuw  Ware,  Ja- 
panned and  Britannia  Ware,  Cutlery,  Spoons,  itc,  No.  925  Spring 
Garden  St.,  Philadelphia.  421  lOt  pf. 

ClHESTEll  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  both 
I  Sexes,  Broad  Si.,  Chester,  Pa.  Every  branch  of  a  solid  Eng- 
lish Education  is  taught  in  this  Academy,  together  with  Latin, 
Erench  and  Drawing,  in  all  its  varieties.  Thoioughness  in  all 
the  studies  is  insisted  upon,  and  especial  care  will  be  taken  to 
educate  the  morals  as  well  as  the  intellect  of  the  pupils.  A  Pri- 
mary Department  is  connected  with,  the  School.  Pupils  can  tutor 
at  any  time. 
4i:sr"Please  send  for  a  Circular.      George  Giluert,  Principal. 

Tho 
2  ws  13t  5wm  wnfnd. 


Thomas  Gilulkt,      I   j ,„,.^„,„ 
M.  LOUISE  CLAN-cr,  /  ^«««"^""- 


KENNETT  SyUARE  SE.VIINARY— EoR  Girls.— The  next  see. 
siou  of  tbis  institution  will  commence  on  the  last  Third  day 
ot  Second  month,  iSbb.    Inquire  tor  Circular  of 
32  3m.  4o0.  vino.  Evan  1'   Swatne,  Principal. 

nHESTERHELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  EO It  BOYS,  situated  on 
VJ     the  CrosBWicks  Koad,  three  miles  Irom  Bonieutown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  21st  of  6th  mo.,  18b6,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $86. 
Eor  further  particulars  address  UtNitr  W.  Ridgwat, 

47btit  33(37  pmuzzpain.     Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 

j>ELLEVCK  FEMALE  INSHTOXE.— A  Koardino-Schooi 
jj  FOR  Girls.  The  Spring  and  Summmer  Term  of  this  Insti- 
tution, will  commence  5th  mo.  21st,  IStib,  and  continue  in  session 
twelve  weeks.  For  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  which,  addrcM 
the  Principals,  Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

Israel  J.  Grahame,     |  „  .     .     , 
tf.avnfi.414. Jane  P.  Grahame,       /  P"ncipal8. 

JH.  lUDGW.AY  &  CO.,  COMMISSION  DE.^LERS  in  Berries, 
•  Peaches,  Apples  Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Round  Potatoes, 
Butter,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Dried  Fruits,  and  every  description  o 
Country  Produce.  Oilice  No.  125,  Delaware  Avenue  Market, 
Philadelphia.  Consignments  solicited,  aud  orders  for  shippiaj 
promptly  attended  to. 2l0t3tvlvnzp. 


Wi\I.  UBACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  CoffinB, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Fuuerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  th« 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  .311.  ly.  w  as  mp. 

"VTEW  ARTICLES. — The  Graduated  Measure  and  Funnel  com- 
l\  bined,  Russ'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spiiiig  Scissors  for  Sewing 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  wliich  does  not  require  the  bitts  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slicer,  for  beets,  cucumberj, 
&c.    For  Sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

Truman  &  Shaw, 
310tf.         No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA YEARLY   MEETING. 

In  addition  to  the  account  furnished  last 
week,  we  take  the  following  from  the  Extracts 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  : 

The  following  report  from  the  Committee 
appointed,  to  consider  the  proposition  from 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  was  read,  de- 
liberately considered,  and  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Meeting  next  year. 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : 

"  The  Joint  Committee  of  men  and  women 
Friends,  appointed  to  consider  the  proposition 
brought  up  on  the  reports  from  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  relation  to  a  change  in 
the  Queries,  having  nearly  all  met  and  deliber- 
ately considered  the  important  subjects  therein 
contained,  unite  in  recommending  its  adoption 
as  follows. 

Omit  from  the  Fifth  Query  the  words,  "  Do 
their  children  freely  partake  of  learning  to  fit 
them  for  business,  and  are  they  and  other 
Friends'  children  placed  among  Friends." 

Also  omit  all  the  annual  Queries  and  the 
paragraph  preceding  them  on  page  93,  and  sub- 
stitute as  follows,  immediately  following  the 
Ninth  Query. 

Tenth  Query. — How  many  schools  are  there 
established  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  su- 
perintended by  Committees  of  the  Monthly 
or  Preparative  Meetings  ?  What  is  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  ?     How  many  are  members,  and 


how  many  not  members  have  one  parent  a 
member  ?  Are  the  teachers  in  membership 
with  Friends  ?  And  do  they,  with  their  pupils 
attend'our  mid-week  meetings  ? 

Eleventh  Query. — Are  Friends  careful  that 
their  children,  while  acquiring  a  literary  or 
business  education,  are  not  placed  in  situations 
where  they  may  be  drawn  from  our  principles 
and  testimonies  ;  and  do  they  provide  school 
instruction  for  those  who  need  aid  in  obtaining 

Twelfth  Query. — What  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  times  or  places  of  holding  Friends' 
Meetings  ?  And  what  new  meetings  have  been 
settled  ? 

Thirteenth  Query. — Are  the  Queries  ad- 
dressed to  the  Quarterly,  Monthly  and  Prepara- 
tive Meetings  read,  and  answered  therein  as 
directed  ? 

Also  on  pages  88  and  89  of  our  Discipline 
substitute  the  words  "All  the  Queries"  for 
•'  the  nine  Queries." 

The  Committee  to  examine  and  settle  the 
Treasurer's  account  produced  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  united  with,  and  W^illiam  P. 
Sharpless,  therein  named,  is  appointed  Treas- 
urer. The  Quarterly  Meetings  are  requested 
to  forward  their  quotas  as  early  as  practicable. 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  settle  the 
Treasurer's  account,  report  having  examined 
the  same  and  comparing  it  with  his  vouchers, 
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find  it  correct,  leaving  a  balance  due  to  the 
Treasurer,  of  $288.81,  the  quotas  being  all  paid 
in. 

They  propose  raising  the  sum  of  Two  Thous- 
and Dollars,  ($2,000)  for  the  ensuiuij  year. 

They  are  united  in  proposing  William  P. 
Sharpless,  to  serve  the  Meeting  as  Treasurer, 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  the 
divided  condition  of  those  who  are  recognized 
as  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  re- 
vived by  the  reading  of  the  minute  which  re- 
ferred the  subject  to  the  further  consideration 
of  this  Meeting, 

An  earnest  exercise  prevailed,  that,  although 
honest  differences  of  sentiment  exist  among 
Christian  professors,  we  may  ever  cultivate 
Christian  love  and  sympathy  toward  all,  and  par- 
ticularly toward  those  who  are  called  by  the 
same  name,  who  labor  for  the  promotion  of 
the  same  testimonies,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom. 

We  should  especially  cherish  harmony  and 
Christian  brotherhood  among  ourselves,  that  so 
we  may  become  a  strong  and  united  band,  always 
remembering,  that  unless  we  have  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  manifest  in  our  intercourse  those 
peaceable  dispositions  which  lead  unto  brotherly 
kindness  and  charity,  we  can  lay  no  claim  to  be 
called  by  His  name. 

The  Meeting  united  in  recommending  the 
subject  to  the  individual  feelings  of  Friends. 

The  following  minute  with  some  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Meeting  was  read  and  united 
with. 

In  coming  together  on  this  occasion,  our 
minds  have  been  solemnized  in  the  refiectioti 
that  some  of  the  fathers  who  were  accustomed 
to  meet  with  us,  have  been  removed  ;  and  under 
this  solemn  feeling,  the  Meeting  entered  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  important  subjects  which 
were  presented. 

The  unity  and  brotherly  love  which  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  several  sittings  have 
been  truly  encouraging,  harmonizing  our  feel- 
ings, and  baptizing  us  by  the  one  spirit  into  the 
one  body. 

The  important  duty  enjoined  by  the  first 
query,  was  rencwedly  felt  to  be  of  binding  obli- 
gation, and  if  rightly  appreciated,  will  prove  a 
means  of  our  growth  in  spiritual  things,  and 
strengthen  us  in  a  love  for  the  brethren.  It 
was  impressively  urged  upon  the  young  men 
that  they  should  not  only  attend  our  meetings 
on  First  days,  but  also  those  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  and  for  discipline.  Those  who  have 
long  felt  the  importance  of  this  obligation,  and 
whose  age  and  experience  qualify  them  for  the 
service,  were  incited  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
practical  evidence  of  their  interest  in  the  young 
nd  inexperienced,  by  visiting  them  ia  the  love 


of  the  Gospel,  and  extending  the  hand  of  help 
and  encouragement. 

Our  dear  youth  were  reminded  that  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Society  must  soon  devolve  upon 
them  :  and  affectionate  invitations  were  extended 
to  them,  to  unite  with  their  elder  brethren  in 
a  faithful  maintenance  of  our  religious  testi- 
monies. 

The  duty  of  parents,  in  the  moral  and  religi- 
ous education  of  their  children,  was  impressively 
adverted  to. 

While  maintaining  the  spirituality  of  true 
religion,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  external 
helps  have  been  mercifully  provided  ;  and  while 
guarding  them  against  pernicious  publications 
let  such  reading  be  liberally  furnished  as  will 
tend  to  strengthen  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  nature. 

The  frequont  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
was  especially  recommended  to  all  our  mem- 
bers. 

These  invaluable  writings,  so  marvellously  pre- 
served to  us,  are  accepted  by  Friends,  in  com- 
mon with  all  Christian  sects,  as  a  standard  by 
which  religious  doctrines  are  to  be  tested  and 
proved  ;  and  whatever  errors  of  translation  they 
may  contain,  they  are,  and  ever  have  been,  a 
comfort  and  strength  to  all  who  read  them  with 
a  single  eye  to  that  witness  for  God  in  the  soul 
of  which  they  so  abundantly  testify.  While 
we  do  not  regard  them  as  the  Word  of  God,  we 
have  ever  held  that  they  were  "  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works."  We  were  exhorted  to  guard 
against  improper  criticism,  or  lightly  speaking 
of,  or  in  any  way  depreciating  them,  lest  we 
lay  the  foundation  of  irreverence  or  disbelief. 

We  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  of  spirituous  liquors  is 
generially  appreciated  by  our  members,  although 
it  is  feared  that  thfir  use  as  a  drink  is  on  the 
increase  in  the  community,  and  earnest  appeals 
were  made  that  all,  and  particularly  our  dear 
youth,  should  maintain  a  watchful  care  against 
this  insidious  enemy,  which  has  blasted  the 
hopes  and  ruined  the  prospects  of  many  a  promis- 
ing young  man,  who  has  been  almost  imper- 
ceptibly beguiled  into  the  practice.  The  most 
effectual  means  of  preservation  from  this  and 
other  evils  is  habitual  watchfulness  unto  prayer. 
"  Watch  and  pray  continually,  lest  ye  enter 
into  temptation." 

While  we  are  recommended  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  economy,  in  order  that  proper  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  our  families,  a  fear  was 
expressed  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  may 
prove  an  insiduous  and  grievous  snare,  leading 
to  the  sin  of  covetousness,  which,  while  it 
closes  the  heart  against  the  charities  of  life, 
leads  both  ourselves  and  our  children  to  an  un- 
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due  love  of  the  world,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
love  of  God  and  our  neighbor. 

In  view  of  the  sad  breaches  made  by  the 
spirit  of  war,  the  Meeting  was  led  into  exercise 
fur  the  faithful  maintenance  of  our  testimoDj  to 
the  peaceable  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Not- 
withstanding our  deficiencies,  the  influence  of 
Friends  is  believed  to  have  been  important  in 
keeping  alive  this  testimony  during  the  trying 
period  through  which  we  have  recently  passed  ; 
and  earnest  desires  were  expressed  that  we 
might  all  seek  for  a  qualification  to  bear  aloft 
the  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  before  the 
nations. 

Evidence  was  furnished  of  the  religious  con- 
cern that  has  been  manifested  towards  those  of 
our  members  who  entered  into  the  strife  ;  and 
we  are  comforted  in  the  assurance  that  tender 
care  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  extended 
towards  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  offenders  it  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  is  to  re- 
store J  and  overseers,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers, should  seek  and  wait  for  a  qualification, 
in  a  meek  and  patient  spirit,  to  bring  back 
those  who  have  wandered  from  the  fold. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  assist  the 
Clerks  in  transcribing  and  forwarding  the 
Epistles,  and  in  preparing,  publishing,  and 
distributing  the  extracts. 


LITTLE   THINGS. 


Springs  are  little  things,  but  they  are  sources 
of  large  streams;  a  helm  is  a  little  thing,  but 
it  governs  the  course  of  a  ship  ;  a  bridle-bit  is 
a  little  thing,  but  see  its  use  and  powers  ;  nails 
and  pegs  are  little  things,  but  they  hold  the 
parts  of  large  buildings  together  ;  a  word,  a  look, 
a  smile,  a  frown,  are  little  things,  but  powerful 
for  good  or  evil.  Think  of  this,  and  mind  the 
little  things.  Pay  that  little  debt;  it  is  a 
prom  se,  redeem  it — it  is  a  shilling,  hand  it 
over;  you  know  not  what  important  events  hang 
upon  it.  Keep  your  word  sacredly — keep  it  to 
children  ;  they  will  mark  it  sooner  than  any 
one  else  ;  and  the  effects  will  probably  be  as 
lasting  as  life.     Mind  the  little  things. 


as  nothing.  The  anxieties  of  the  fancy  will 
vanish  altogether,  while  you  will  be  far  more 
able  to  bear  these  burdens  which,  though  real, 
will  seem  light  by  comparison. —  Our  Own 
Fireside. 


BORROW^ING  TROUBLE. 


"  The  worst  evils  "  (says  the  proverb)  "  are 
those  that  never  arrive."  By  way  of  practical 
counsel  to  all  borrowers  of  trouble,  I  would  say 
— Face  the  real  difliculties  and  troubles  of  life, 
and  you  won't  have  time  for  practising  the  art 
of  self-tormenting.  The  most  contented  people 
in  the  world  are  those  who  are  most  occupied 
in  alleviating  with  Christian  heart  and  hand 
the  sorrows  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Visit  the 
homes  of  ignorance  and  poverty  and  vice,  and 
in^the  face  of  the  terrible  realities  you  will 
there  witness,  your  own   petty  cares  will  seem 


The  following  Essay  by  Henry  B.  Hallock, 
and  read  at  one  of  the  conferences  held  by 
Friends  in  New  York,  has  been  sent  us  by  the 
author  for  publication  : 

To  every  one  to  whom  the  cause  of  Truth  is 
dear  it  must  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  the 
standard  of  righteousness  that  was  so  nobly 
upheld  by  our  fathers,  has  in  these  latter  days, 
been  allowed  to  trail  in  the  dust;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  why  is  this  so  ?  Why 
is  it  that  those  principles  that  were  by  them 
esteemed  so  highly,  are  by  us  considered  of  so 
little  worth?  Why  is  it  that  the  meetings  for 
discipline  that  they  established,  and  did  so  much 
to  uphold,  are  by  us  so  much  neglected  ?  Why 
is  it  that  our  meetings  for  worship,  that  with 
them  were  so  full  of  life  and  power,  appear  to 
be  losing  their  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  our 
members  ? 

For  many  years  past  the  answer  to  the  first 
query  of  our  discipline  has  been  something  like 
this  :  "  Our  First-day  morning  meetings  are  at- 
tended by  most  of  our  rnembers,  while  those 
held  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  are  much  neglected."  The  reasons  for 
this  are  obvious.  Living  as  we  do  in  a  com- 
mercial city,  where,  during  the  week,  the  time 
of  many  of  our  members,  from  early  dawn  until 
late  at  night,  is  devoted  to  business,  it  is  only 
natural  that  when  First-day  afternoon  arrives 
they  should  feel  that  it  is  not  only  their  privi- 
lege, but  a  Christian  duty,  to  call  their  families 
around  them  and  give  them  that  attention  that 
is  denied  them  during  the  week.  Again, 
there  are  those  among  us  who,  being  confined 
during  the  week  in  close,  illy-ventilated,  apart- 
ments, believe  that  having  attended  meeting  in 
the  morning,  they  have  done  all  that  is  required 
of  them  in  that  respect,  and  feel  at  liberty  in 
the  afternoon  to  go  out  upon  the  hill^!  and  en- 
joy the  beauties  of  nature,  invigorating  both 
body  and  mind  by  drinking  in  the  pure  atmos- 
phere of  the  country. 

The  neglect  in  the  attendance  of  our  meet- 
ings for  discipline,  as  well  as  of  those  for  wor- 
ship in  the  middle  of  the  week,  is  owing  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  held  at  an  hour  of  the 
day  when  men  of  business  have  least  leisure, 
and  partly  to  the  circumstance  th:it  many  of 
our  younger  members  being  clerks,  do  not  feel 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  sacrifice  the  iutere.st  of 
their  employers  to  their  own,  even  for  so  worthy 
an  object  as  that  of  attending  meeting. 

There  are  doubtless  many  among  us  who  feel 
deeply  the  sacrifices  they  are  obliged  to  make 
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in  this  respect,  and  would  gladly  avail  them- 
\  selves  of  an  opportunity  to  attend,  but  who  be- 
lieve that  they  have  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
Another  reason  why  our  meetings  are  not  bet- 
ter attended  is,  that  they  are  wanting  in  in- 
terest. Were  we  really  and  truly  a  spiritually 
minded  people,  were  the  objects  of  the  invisible 
world  as  real  to  our  minds  as  those  of  the  out- 
ward creation,  were  humility,  purity  and  faith 
as  tangible  to  us  as  wealth,  pleasure  and  power, 
we  could  sit  together  in  silence  and  know  of 
being  refreshed  and  strengthened.  But  such 
is  not  the  case  !  hence  the  necessity  for  min- 
isters. 

Our  ministers  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  First,  those  who  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  do  good,  but  have  mistaken  their 
calling.  The  ministration  of  such  generally 
consists  in  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  and 
long  rambling  discourses  without  life  or  profit. 
Another  class  are  those  who,  having  received 
the  Gospel  traditionally,  preach  from  the  intel- 
lect, and  consequently  do  not  reach  the  heart. 
Often  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Society,  as  held  by  early  Friends, 
and  having  a  good  command  of  language,  they 
are  able  to  please  the  ear  by  a  repetition  of 
beautiful  and  well  selected  words,  but  which — 
not  proceeding  from  the  inner  life  of  the 
speaker, — do  not  reach  that  of  the  hearer. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  there  is  still  another  class 
who,  though  small  in  numbers,  are  mighty  in 
power.  These  are  they  who,  through  faithful- 
ness, have  become  partakers  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  are  thus  prepared  to  speak  to  the 
•  condition  of  the  people.  These  are  they  who 
recognize  the  fact,  that  even  the  sublime  doc- 
trine of  the  "  inner  light,"  if  preached  tra- 
ditionally, degenerates  into  a  mere  religious 
dogma.  These  are  they  whose  daily  lives  illus- 
trate the  virtues  that  they  teach.  Even  when 
no  word  is  spoken,  we  feel  that  it  is  indeed  a 
privilege  to  meet  with  such,  for  we  know  that 
there  is  a  power  for  good  in  the  influence  of 
their  bright  example. 

Admitting  that  God  is  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable, and  that  Truth  in  all  ages  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
each  age  has  its  own  peculiar  work  to  perform, 
and  cannot  follow  blindly  in  the  steps  of  its 
predecessor. 

The  great  and  besetting  sin  of  the  present 
age  is  worldlioess.  Born  into  a  world  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty,  surrounded  on  everj'  hand  by 
objects  calculated  for  the  gratification  of  the 
senseS;  gifted  with  intellect  and  affections,  the 
very  exercise  of  which  is  a  joy  unspeakable,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  these  things  take  deep  root 
in  our  minds.  It  matters  little  in  what  way  it 
manifests  itself,  whether  in  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  the  love  of  society,  a  fondness  for  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts,  or  any  other;  it  is  woild- 


liness  still,  and    consequently  opposed   to  the 
eelf-denving  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  the  Apostle  has  said,  that  *'  the  natural 
(or  worldly  minded)  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  fool- 
ishness unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  See- 
ing that  this  is  so,  we  need  in  the  ministry  more 
spiritually  minded  men  and  women,  who,  meet- 
ing us  on  this  low  ground,  will  be  enabled 
through  the  power  of  the  Highest  to  hold  up 
to  view  the  beauty  of  holiness  as  exemplified 
by  the  life  and  character  of  the  Divine  Master, 
and  thus  lead  us,  step  by  step,  up  into  the  purer 
atmosphere  of  a  more  spiritual  life.  The  Apostle 
Paul  understood  this,  when,  in  his  letter  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  he  said :  "  I,  brethren, 
could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but 
as  unto  carnal ;  even  as  unto  babes  in  Christ. 
I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat; 
for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it,  neither 
are  ye  yet  able." 

Jesus  himself  recognized  this  want  when, 
after  inquiring  again  and  again  of  a  disciple 
if  he  loved  him,  he  said  in  language  so  full  cf 
tenderness,  "  Feed  my  sheep ;  feed  my  lambs." 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that  it  has  been  for  the  want 
of  food  suited  to  their  condition  that  so  many 
precious  lambs  have  been  lost  to  the  fold. 

As  individuals,  and  consequently  as  a  society, 
we  have  suffered  a  deep  loss  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Divine  Master  as  our  example. 
How  rarely  in  our  households,  or  in  our  meet- 
ings, is  the  name  of  Jesus  so  much  as  men- 
tioned ;  and  even  then,  it  is  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  some  favorite  doctrine  than 
to  lead  us  to  follow  His  example,  by  pointing 
out  the  sublime  beauty  of  His  self  denyiig  life. 
In  our  anxiety  to  avoid  the  great  error  of 
worshipping  Him  as  God;  in  our  fear  lest  we 
should  admit  the  power  of  His  blood  to  cleanse 
us  from  sin  ;  we  have  passed  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  His  name  is  seldom  mentioned  among 
us.  Many  of  us  know  and  acknowledge  with 
deep  gratitude,  how  pregnant  with  good  is  the 
example  of  a  truly  devoted,  self-denying  parent. 
How  often,  in  the  dark  hour  of  temp  ation,  we 
have  been  led  to  recall  the  memory  of  such  an 
one,  and  how  it  has  strengthened  us  to  bear 
our  trial  with  fortitude  and  come  out  scath- 
less. 

,  If  the  example  of  a  frail  being  like  ourselves 
is  so  powerful,  how  much  greater  would  be  that 
of  the  pure  and  spotless  one?  Could  we  keep 
ever  before  our  mindiB,  even  a  faint  conception 
of  the  majesty  and  sublime  benignity  of  His 
character,  how  poor  would  appear  our  unworthy 
aims.  Contrasted  with  the  nobleness  and  Di- 
vine earnestness  of  His  life,  how  abject  would 
appear  a  life  entirely  devoted  to  the  things  of 
this  world.  It  would  appear  almost  impossible 
to  habitually  contemplate   His  character  with 
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out  a  growing  love  for  Him,  and  an  ever-in- 
creasing desire  to  follow  in  His  footsteps.  It 
is  true,  that  a  state  that  requires  an  outvsrard 
example  is  not  the  highest  state,  but  it  is  also 
true  tbat  as  the  little  child  needs  the  support- 
ing hand  of  its  mother  to  steady  its  tottering 
footsteps  while  gaining  confidence  in  its  own 
powers,  so,  the  child,  in  the  knowledge  of  Di- 
vine things,  needs  the  support  of  outward  ex- 
ample while  acquiring  faith  in  the  sustaining 
power  of  the  inward  principle.  In  this  way 
we  should  come  to  realize  more  and  more  the 
necessity  of  practical  righteousness. 

Instead  of  standing  apart  as  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, and  placing  our  dependence  upon  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  traditions  of  our  fathers,  we 
should  go  out  into  the  world,  and  show  our  faith 
by  our  works. 

The  formation  of  the  "  Freedmen's  Relief 
Association  "  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  so- 
ciety, the  young  were  rejoiced  to  find  this  one 
channel  of  usefulness  opened  to  them.  But  we 
need  not  stop  here. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  by 
Christians  of  other  denominations,  there  are 
still  thousands  of  children  at  our  very  doors 
who  need  assistance  and  instruction  in  the  first 
principles  of  morality. 

A  little  attention  to  these,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  mission  schools,  would  not  only  benefit 
them,  but  would  serve  to  place  our  society 
where  it  was  originally  built — upon  the 
broad  foundation  of  practical  righteousness. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Were  our  children  taught 
that  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  squander  money 
on  personal  adornment,  while  there  is  so  much 
suffering  in  the  world,  and  were  they  not  only 
taught  this,  but  did  they  know  that  money 
thus  saved  would  be  applied  for  the  instruction 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  elevation  of  the  fallen, 
there  would  be  less  complaint  of  the  violation 
of  our  Discipline  in  regard  to  simplicity. 

So  true  it  is  that  the  Christian  virtues,  like 
the  stones  in  an  arch,  mutually  support  and 
sustain  each  other;  and  it  is  only  when  every 
virtue  is  in  its  place,  performing  its  proper 
office,  that  ihe  arch  is  complete,  through  which 
we  may  pass  calmly  and  serenely  into  the  Lund 
of  Promise. 


God  cannot  be  absent  from  any  thing  that  is 
holy,  however  remote,  however  insignificant  it 
may  be.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossi- 
ble. From  the  first  moment  of  the  soul's  res- 
toration to  parity,  however  cast-out  and  wretch- 
ed it  may  have  been  before,  it  recogaizes  the 
approach  of  the  Divinity.  From  that  memora- 
ble hour,  it  enters  into  a  divine  companionship, 
which  neither  time,  nor  place,  nor  power,  nor 
selfish  men  can  delay  or  separate.  God's  love 
to  a  truly  purified  being  is  infinite,  and  nothing 


short  of  infinite  power  could  keep  Him,  even 
for  a  moment,  from  a  most  intimate  and  essen- 
tial union  with  such  a  holy  soul.  No  matter  in 
what  outward  condition  that  soul  may  be ;  no 
matter  how  unhonored  and  unknown  among 
men,  it  has  no  sooner  become  purified  in  the 
baptism  of  holiness,  than  it  shines  infinitely  more 
brightly  to  the  omniscient  eye  than  the  purest 
and  brightest  star  of  his  own  glittering  firma- 
ment.—  Upham. 

■  ^•»— f 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "  PATIENCE  OF  HOPE." 

"  There  is  a  sadness  in  all  Idealism;  it  lifts 
the  soul  into  a  region  where  it  cannot  now 
dwell ;  it  must  return  to  earth,  and  it  is  hard 
for  it  to  do  so  but  at  the  shock  of  a  keen  revul- 
sion— the  dashing  of  the  foot  against  a  stone. 
But  in  no  life  does  the  secret  of  all  tragedy,  the 
conflict  between  the  will  and  circumstance,  so 
unfold  itself  as  in  that  of  the  Christian  ;  ho,  of 
all  men,  feels  and  mourns  over  that  sharp,  ever- 
recurring  contrast  of  our  existence, — the  glori- 
ous capabilities  ;  the  limited  attainments  of 
man's  nature  and  destiny  below.  For  his  possi- 
bilities are  at  once  more  glorious  and  more  as- 
sured than  those  of  other  men ;  yet,  as  regards 
actuabilities,  he  among  all  men  must  be  con- 
tent to  have  the  least  to  show.  And  this,  if  we 
examine  deeply,  will  be  found  at  the  root  of  all 
sincere  fanaticism.  It  is  the  agony  of  the  spirit, 
its  strict,  convulsive  embrace  of  some  glorious 
truth,  the  soul's  first  love,  for  the  sake  of  which 
it  refuses  to  perceive  the  limitations  to  which 
all  things  here  have  been  made  subject.  We 
say  Quakerism  has  decayed  and  dwindled  ;  but 
why  ?  Even  because  the  wide  and  loving  princi- 
ples it  promulgated  in  an  age  of  dreary  spirit- 
ual exclusivism  have  been,  since  the  days  of  the 
early  Friends,  (the  first  apostles  of  so  many  a 
holy  cause),  gradually  and  silently  incorporated 
into  the  thoughts  of  Christian  men  in  general. 
T'liey,  as  Howitt  says,  have  missed  being  a 
great  people,  but  the  truths  they  so  simply  and 
perseveringly  advocated  have  not  failed  of  their 
mark. 

''  The  Christian  life  is  no  drama  planned  to 
correspond  with  certain  prescribed  unities  of 
time  and  situation ;  but,  because  it  is  a  life,  it 
is  too  solemn,  too  real  a  thing  to  be  bounded  by 
any  such  limitations.  The  Bible  prescribes  no 
fixed  routine  of  religious  experience,  and  I 
know  not  how  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
crudity,  I  would  also  say  cruelty,  of  such  re- 
ligious writings  as  insist  upon  certain  phases  of 
feeling  as  being  essential  to  every  true  conver- 
sion ;  thus  making  sad  the  heart  of  the  right- 
eous whom  God  has  not  made  sad.  '  The  ffocls,' 
said  the  wise  heathen,  'give  not  all  things  to 
men  at  all  times.'  Have  Christians  yet  to  learn 
that  certain  feelings  are  only  proper,  say  rather, 
are  only  possible,  to  certain  stages  of  experience  ? 
That  when  we  are  able  to  receive  such  things 
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we  do  receive  them,  and  until  then  must  be  con- 
tent to  wait,  abiding  in  the  truth,  growing  up  in 
it  from  day  to  daj,  but  forcing  nothing  either 
upon  themselves  or  others. 

"  How  careful  should  we  guard  against  the 
passing  of  a  religious  truth  into  areligioug  con- 
ventionalism 1  The  deepest  expressions  of  feel- 
ing, as  when  St.  Paul,  seeing  so  far  into  his 
own  nature,  and  into  God's  purity,  is  able  to 
call  himself  the  chief  of  sinners,  becomes  false, 
commonplace,  when  ttoken  up  by  those  who  do 
not  feel,  but  merely  repeat  them — when  they 
are  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  life  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  speaker.  We  may  apply  this 
also  to  the  crude  admonitions  so  often  addressed 
tO'  afflicted  people ;  the  set  phrases  in  which, 
without  any  consideration  of  his  fitness  to  re- 
ceive such  sayings,  the  sufferer  is  referred  to 
the  will  of  God,  the  love  of  Christ,  for  compensa- 
tion. Yet  the  loss  of  a  felt,  experienced  good, 
even  of  an  earthly  kind,  can  only  be  made  up 
for  by  a  comfort  equally  felt  and  experienced; 
and  how  can  that  be  a  comfort  which  has  never 
been  n.  imi  ?" 


a  joy 


DEATH  IS  MY  GAIN. 


(Concluded  from  page  182.) 

Even  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  the 
unrighteous  man  cannot  at  times  help  blushing 
at  his  own  depravity.  In  the  midst  of  his  evil- 
doing  he  is  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that  he 
is  acting  in  a  manner  which  he  cannot  justii'y 
either  to  God  or  to  man.  But  his  soul,  though 
feeling  what  is  right,  is  conquered  by  the  power 
of  his  sensual  being,  to  which  long  habit  has 
given  the  mastery.  But  when  the  power  of  the 
senses  declines  with  the  strength  of  the  body, 
when  self-delusion  is  no  longer  possible,  and  the 
soul  recognizes  itself  in  all  its  hideousness — 
then  what  must  be  his  state  ?  With  what  feel- 
ings mustAe  look  to  the  future,  who  has  lost  a/^ 
upon  earth,  and  who  has  nothing  to  hope  from 
eternity  ? 

How  different  the  condition  of  the  wise  and 
noble  spirit,  which  knows  its  duties  and  fulfils 
them,  and  honors  the  high  purpose  for  which 
the  omnipotence  of  God  called  it  into  existence. 
How  different  the  condition  of  the  Christian, 
who  has  gained  full  ascendancy  over  his  lower 
nature,  and  ever  places  the  claims  of  the  soul 
above  those  of  the  body ;  who  understands  the 
deep  import  of  the  words,  to  live  in  Christ. 

To  him  death  is  a  gain.  How  could  it  be  a 
loss  to  him  ?  To  him  who  has  made  the  divine 
thoughts  of  Christ  his  own,  neither  this  earth, 
nor  his  own  house,  nor  village,  nor  city,  is  his 
true  home.  He  is  conscious  that  he  was  not 
born  to  be  for  ever  attached  to  the  clod  of  earth 
which  he  cultivates  to  satisfy  his  earthly  neces- 
sities, but  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  eternal  and  in- 
finite realm  of  God.  In  his  eyes  it  is  not  this 
short  life  on  earth  which  is  the  most  important, 


but  the  life  in  the  entire  divine  creation.  The 
universe  is  his  Father's  house,  and  God,  who 
dwells  therein,  is  his  Father,  and  every  soul 
in  it  is  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  brother- 
hood. 

Tp  him  death  is  a  gain.  For  what  loss  does 
the  soul  sustain  in  death  ?  It  only  throws  off 
its  heavy  earthly  veil ;  it  only  changes  its  gar- 
ment ;  it  r<  ceives  from  the  Father  of  love  a 
more  beautiful  raiment,  instead  of  the  cast-off 
vestment,  which  its  altered  circumstances  have 
rendered  useless.  The  soul  remains  what  it 
was,  God  remains  with  it,  the  divine  universe 
with  all  the  wonders  of  creation,  remain.  What 
does  it  lose?  The  friends  and  relatives  whom 
it  loved  on  earth  ?  Oh,  no,  they  are  still  in  the 
house  of  the  Father,  they  are  still  bound  to  it 
by  the  same  ties  of  brotherhood  as  before, 
though  they  cannot  communicate  with  it  any 
longer  through  earthly  means.  Nay,  its  loved 
ones  are  not  lost  to  it.  That  cannot  be  lost 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  God. 

Or  can  it  be  said  that  this  sublunary  life  is 
full  of  roses,  and  has  no  thorns  ?  It  is  true  that 
with  the  change  1  lose  many  pleasures,  but  then 
also  I  shall  be  p'aced  above  many  fears  and 
many  sorrows.  Tears  will  never  be  shed  by  me 
again,  for  sweet  is  the  fate  of  liberated  souls  ! — 
Is  this  earthly  life  so  full  of  unmixed  happiness 
that  we  should  wish  it  to  endure  for  ever  ? 
Why  do  persons  of  very  advanced  age  so  fre- 
quently long  for  rest,  for  dissolution,  for  libera- 
tion, for  removal  into  the  better  life  ?  and  why 
among  thousands  and  thousands  of  people,  is 
there  not  one,  who,  if  the  choice  were  given, 
would  begin  life  over  again  if  its  course  were  to 
be  exactly  the  same?  Well  then,  what  great 
loss  can  this  life  be  in  reality,  when  there  are 
so  few  to  whom  it  has  through  its  whole  course 
brought  sufficient  happiness  to  induce  them  to 
wish  it  to  remain  for  ever  as  it  was  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  a  gain  for  souls,  who  can  with  confidence 
resign  themselves  to  it,  to  go  over  into  another 
and  a  better  world  ?  After  all  what  are  the 
terrors  of  death  ?  Merely  the  terrors  of  a 
childishly  timid  imagination.  The  same  God, 
0  Soul,  that  divests  thee  of  one  garment,  will 
invest  thee  with  another. 

He  who  knows  how  to  live  with  Christ,  will 
also  know  how  to  die  joyfully  with  Him. 
(1  Cor.  XV.  31.)  He  dies  each  time  he  lifts 
his  thoughts  to  God  and  forgets  all  earthly  mat- 
ters. He  dies  each  time  he  communes  in 
spirit  with  his  departed  loved  ones,  and  feels 
that  he  is  with  them.  For  in  such  solemn  mo- 
ments this  world  is  to  him  as  if  it  were  not.  He 
is  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  the  presence  of 
those  be  loved.  He  is  what  his  soul  will  be 
when  it  has  been  uncoiled  from  its  earthly  veil ; 
only  not  in  such  great  perfection  as  it  will  be 
when  it  shnll  be  able  to  communicate  with  God 
and  the  loved  friends,_iu  a  new  vestment,  and 
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as  it  were,  through  means  of  more  glorious  in- 
struments. 

Death  is  my  gain  ;  for  what  is  the  purpose  of 
my  life  on  earth  ?  Like  all  mankind,  I  am  des- 
tined to  live  eternally ;  all  nature  teaches  me 
this,  and  therefore,  even  here  below,  I  ain  to 
live  for  eternity  ;  and  all  my  longing  is  for  a 
better,  higher  existence.  It  is  with  this  in 
view  that  I  labor  to  improve  myself;  it  is  with 
this  in  view  that  I  endeavor  to  adorn  my  spirit 
with  every  virtue.  That  which  I  bec^mie 
through  Christ,  that  is,  through  following  His 
divine  example,  that  shall  I  be  on  yonder  side 
the  grave.  It  is  therefore  death  that  leads  me 
to  the  desired  goal.  Through  it,  I  reach  what 
I  have  been  ever  striving  for;  through  it  I  be- 
come what  I  was  destined  to  be. 

Death  is  my  gain.  I  exchange  a  less  perfect 
garment  for  a  more  perfect  one,  exchange  a 
lower  seat, .in  the  great  paternal  house  of  the 
universe,  for  a  higher  one  ;  I  exchange  an  in- 
ferior degree  of  happiness  for  a  state  of  bliss,  of 
which  ray  limited  earthly  faculties  can  as  little 
form  a  conception,  as  the  lowly  worm  in  the 
dust  can  form  a  conception  of  the  joys  that  may 
vibrate  in  the  bosom  of  rational  man.  1  pro- 
ceed from  a  necessitous  state  into  a  world  of 
overflowing  plenty,  where  a  drop  becomes  an 
ocean,  and  a  spark  of  light  becomes  a  sun. 

Death  is  my  gain.  Why  should  my  soul  be 
alarmed  at  the  unknown  road  along  which  it  has 
to  travel?  Is  the  path  I  have  to  wander  here 
below  better  known  to  me  ?  Is  not  each  suc- 
ceeding hour  of  my  life  shrouded  to  me  in  im- 
penetrable darkness  ?  Do  I  know  what  will 
happen  to  me  the  next  moment  ?  Whither  I 
shall  go?  And  yet  I  live  through  each  of 
those  hours,  and  each  becomes  light  to  me  as 
soon  as  I  live  in  it. 

And  equally  light  will  be  the  hour  that  suc- 
ceeds that  of  death.  The  unknown  road  will 
be  made  known  to  me  as  soon  as  I  enter  upon 
it.  Why  then  should  I  recoil  from  it  with  a 
shudder?  Is  it  not  the  same  as  has  been  trod- 
den by  the  dear  ones  who  have  gone  before  me  ? 
Why  should  I  not  be  rejoiced  to  follow  in  the 
path  of  those  souls  who  will  ever  be  precious  to 
me  ?  Perl^aps  in  the  very  moment  when  the 
earthly  veil  falls  from  my  spirit,  I  shall  recog- 
nize those  dear  ones,  whom  I  believed  so  far  re- 
moved from  me,  and  shall  learn  that  they  were 
always  nearer  to  me,  than  in  my  earthly  state  I 
had  any  conception  of. 

Yea,  verily,  death  is  my  gain  I  It  is  closer 
union  with  the  Father  of  spirits;  it  is  reunion 
with  my  glorified  loved  ones,  for  whom  my  soul 
is  yearning;  reunion  with  those  for  whom  to 
this  day  my  wounded  heart  bleeds,  my  eyes 
weep.  Reunion  !  Renewed  possession !  Re- 
newed life !  0  ye,  whom  God's  hand  directed 
towards  me,  and  linked  to  me  in  his  creation  ! 
To  find  you  again  !     To  love  you  again  !     To 


be  ever  united  with  beloved  and  glorified  souls  ! 
What  bliss  in  this  thought  !  God  gave  you  to 
me:  God,  the  most  exalted  love,  inspired  ua 
with  this  love,  which  death  cannot  destroy,  and 
which  binds  the  mortal,  as  with  invisible  bonds, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  higher  world  !  God 
does  not  destroy  that  which  is  holy,  which  is 
good — for  it  is  his  own  work  !  And  love  is  the 
highest  good  which  souls  can  acquire  in  their 
mutual  intercourse.  It  is  because  He  is  Him- 
self Infinite  Love,  that  God  has  peopled  the 
universe  with  living  souls. 

Death  is  ray  gain  !  May  this  be  my  last  sigh 
on  my  bed  of  death  ;  and  may  the  thought  of 
the  love  of  my  Creator,  and  of  the  dear  ones 
that  have  preceded  me  into  another  life,  be  the 
last  that  occupies  my  soul,  ere  the  veil  falls 
from  it.  When  it  drops,  my  spirit  shall  at  once 
be  in  those  realms  of  glory  which  they  entered 
before  me. 

Therefore,  0  Christ,  O  divine  Revealer  of 
the  Father,  be  thou  my  life,  for  without  Thee, 
to  die  were  to  see  my  soul  enter  into  destruc- 
tion I  0  God  enlightened  Teacher,  I  will  think 
Thy  thoughts,  I  will  walk  according  to  Thy  di- 
vine doctrines.  I  will  contemplate  from  Thy 
elevation  all  earthly  matters.  With  Thy  love 
I  will  love  my  brethren,  with  Thy  zeal  endeavor 
to  spread  joy  and  happiness  around  me.  With 
Thy  courage  I  will  overcome  every  obstacle  to 
virtue,  and  will  master  myself  so  as  to  be  able 
to  act  justly,  nobly,  divinely.  With  Thy  pa- 
tienee  I  will  bear  every  ill.  of  life,  with  Thy 
wisdom  and  moderation  enjoy  its  pleasures. 
With  Thy  faith  I  will  walk  meekly  and  trust- 
ingly in  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  through 
thine  eyes  I  will  look  up  to  eternity  as  to  my 
Father's  house,  and  to  God  as  to  ray  Father. 
For  if  Christ  be  my  life,  death  is  my  gain. 


LAWS  OP  HEALTH    GOd's   LAWS. 

It  is  wonderful  how  views  of  life  depend 
upon  exercise  and  the  right  management  of  the 
physical  constitution.  Nor  is  this,  rightly 
looked  at,  any  cause  for  perplexity,  though  it 
seems  so  at  first ;  for  though  we  might  be  in- 
clined to  view  it  as  a  degradation  of  our  higher 
nature  to  find  it  so  dependent  upon  the  lower, 
and  hope  and  faith  and  energy  resulting  from 
a  walk  or  early  hours,  yet,  in  fact,  it  is  only 
proof  that  all  the  laws  of  our  manifold  being 
are  sacred,  and  that  disobedience  of  them  is 
punished  by  God.  And  the  punishment  in  one 
department  of  our  nature  of  the  transgressions 
committed  in  the  other— as,  for  instance,  when 
mental  gloom  comes  from  uncleanlinesa  or 
physical  inertia,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
ill  health  ensues  from  envy  or  protracted  doubt 
—is  but  one  of  the  many  instaaces  of  the  law 
of  vicarious  suffering.  We  are,  as  it  were,  two  ; 
and  one  suffers  by  what  the  other  docs.  I  Ciunot 
acquire  the  sickly  taste  of  admiring  the  delicacy 
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of  ill  health.  Beauty,  in  my  eyes,  depends 
much  upon  association  ;  and  the  delicacy  that 
calls  up  one's  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  suggests  the  thought  of  disordered  functions 
and  abnormal  states  and  physicians'  attendance, 
Dever  affects  me  with  a  sense  of  beauty.  This 
may  be  an  unfashionable  view  ;  but  I  am  certain 
it  is  a  sound  and  healthy  one,  fresh 
from  nature's  heart.  I  admire  the  beauty 
which  God  made — health — immeasurably  above 
the  counterfeit  which  man  procure.s. — Life  and 
Letters  of  F.    W.  Robertson. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  2,  1866. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. 
— William  Dorsey  obtained  a  minute  from 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  to  attend  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting. 

Ann  Weaver  obtained  a  minute  from  Green 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  to  at- 
tend Genesee  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  appoint 

meetings  going  and  returning  therefrom. 
■  <»»  ■ 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  in 
session  this  week.  As  soon  as  the  Extracts 
are  furnished  us  we  will  give  some  account  of 
its  proceedings. 

Genesee  Yearly  Meetii^q  will  be  held  in 
Canada  the  present  year.  It  will  convene  on 
the  11th  inst. 


We  would  ask  the  friend  who  sent  the  inte- 
resting railroad  incident  to  give  us  his  authority 
for  the  account. 


Married,  on  the  24th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  in 
Loudoun  Co.,  Va.,  Thomas  Edmundson,  of  Richmond 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ind.,  and  Mary  Ellen  Birdsall,  a 
member  of  Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  at  her 
residence  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Susan  H.  Hickman, 
widow  of  Benjamin  Hickman,  in  her  73d  year;  a 
member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear 
and  faithful  Christian  has  through  life  furnished 
abundant  evidence  of  her  fitness  for  the  kingdom  of 
eternal  pe>ice  and  rest.  Her  sympathies  were  always 
alive  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  giving  bountifully 
for  their  aid  and  comfort.  Although  the  most  of  her 
life  her  health  had  been  delicate,  this  feeble  consti- 
tution she  endured  with  resignation.  During  her 
last  sickness,  her  advice  to  her  children  was  truly 
impressive:  "Act  honorably  in  the  sight  of  thy 
Heavenly  Father."  "  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou 
not  be  accepted?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin 
lieth  at  thy  door,"  were  the  last  words  syllabled 
forth  by  the  dying  lips  of  this  Christian  mother. 

—. — ,  on  the  5th  ot  Fourth  month,  1866,  of  paralysis, 
Susan  Ann  Birdsall,  wife  of  Samuel  Birdsall,  in  the 


46th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  New  York  Monthly 
Meeting.  Her  sickness  was  protracted,  but  she  bore 
it  with  resignation,  and  even  cheerfulness.  Her 
sympathies  were  alive  for  the  poor  and  the  distressed, 
often  affording  them  relief.  Verily  she  had  her  re- 
ward, in  the  glorious  prospect  which  opened  to  her 
when  she  drew  near  her  end,  and  the  peaceful  close 
with  which  she  was  favored. 

Died,  on  the  28th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  in  Danby, 
Vt.,  Jonathan  Hill,  a  worthy  and  beloved  member 
of  Danby  Monthly  Meeting.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  he,  with  his  wife,  attended  meetii.g  as  usual, 
but  before  meeting  closed  he  was  taken  with  a  severe 
chill,  which  proved  to  be  the  commencement  of  his 
last  illness.  Being  unable  to  reach  home,  they 
stopped  at  the  house  of  his  broiher-in-law,  where  he 
was  carefully  cared  for  till  his  death.  A  distressing 
circumstance  attending  his  sickness  was  the  illness 
of  his  beloved  wife,  which  prevented  her  ministering 
to  him.  Retaining  perfectly  his  consciousness,  he 
left  this  precious  consolation,  "  that  in  looking  over 
the  past  he  saw  many  misses,  but  he  believed  they 
were  all  forgiven,  and  that  he  saw  nothing  in  his 
way."  During  his  illness  he  requested  to  be  lovingly 
remembered  to  all  his  friends.  Thus  has  passed 
away  in  calmness  and  with  the  seal  of  perfect  peace 
a  consistent  Christian,  a  kind  neighbor  and  friend, 
a  tender  brother,  and  a  loving  husband  ;  having 
nearly  completed  his  60th  year. 

,  on  the  ]5th  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  Mary  K.> 

youngest  child  of  Dr.  Albert  H.  Smith,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Charles  Kaighn,  of  Philadelphia,  aged 
14  months  and  18  days. 

,  on  the  14th  of  Fourth   month,    1866,   near 

Whitemarsh,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Sarah  S.,  wife  of 
George  M.  Wilson. 


friends'    social    LYCEUM. 

The  members  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum  propose 
having  their  Third  Annual  ^'■Reunion"  at  Swarth- 
more,  near  Westdale  Station,  on  the  West  Chester 
and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  on  the  16th  of  Sixth 
month,  1866.  If  unfavorable  weather  should  pre- 
vent the  excursion,  it  will  take  place  on  the  succeed- 
ing Seventb-day,  (6th  month  23d,)  at  the  same  hour. 

Delegates  have  been  invited  from  various  Literary 
Associations,  and  a  general  invitation  is  extended  to 
Friends  in  the  city  and  country. 

The  cars  leave  Thirty-First  and  Market  Streets, 
West  Philadelphia,  at  7.20,  9  {Special  Train,)  11  A.M., 
and  2.15  P.M.;  returning,  will  leave  Wesidale  for 
the  city  about  2.40,  5.55,  and  8.05  P.M.  Those  re- 
siding along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  Central  and 
West  Chester  Railroad  will  arrive  and  depart  by  the 
regular  trains, — all  of  which  will  stop  at  Westdale 
Station  on  this  day. 

Excursion  tickets  may  be  had  of  any  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  at  the  Depot  previous  to  the  departure  of 
the  trains,  at  Fifty  cents  each  ;  Children,  half  price. 
Corresponding  rates  from  other  points. 

Literary  Exercises  will  be  held  at  10  A.M.  and  3 
P.  M. 

Clement  M.  Biddle,  509  Commerce  St.,  J.  Morgan 
Cooper,  203  Market,  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  325  Walnut, 
Chas.  a.  Dixon,  715  Market,  Jos.  L.  Hancock,  33d 
above  Baring,  .Henry  Bentley,  S.  E.  cor.  Third  and 
Chestnut,  Hen'A'  C.  Hawkins,  1024  Chestnut,  Reb. 
T.  Buckman,  645  N.  Eighth,  Howard  Gourley,  523 
N.  Seventh,  Clemmons  Parrish,  800  Arch,  Alfred 
Moore,  331  N.  Sixth,  T.  H.  Speakman,  26  N.  Seventh, 
J.  M.  Trdman,  Jr.,  717  Willow, 

Committee  on  Arrangements. 
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SILENCE. 

If  the  tongue  does  the  talking,  it  has  also 
been  abundantly  talked  about.  It  has  been 
denounced  from  the  earliest  times,  and  by  the 
best  and  wisest  of  men.  Inspired  sages  have 
compared  it  to  "  a  sharp  razor  working  deceit- 
fully ;"  to  "  sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty  with 
coals  of  juniper."  And  by  later  inspiration  it 
has  been  described  as  "  an  unruly  evil,  full  of 
deadly  poison,"  more  untamable  than  the  fiercest 
beast  or  the  deadliest  reptile.  So  has  the 
Bible  magnified  the  power  of  the  tongue  for 
evil,  that  an  apostle  declares  that  the  religion 
of  a  man  who  does  not  bridle  his  tongue  is 
vain;  and  so  decisive  is  its  influence  upon 
character  fhat  the  same  sacred  teacher  affirms 
the  man  to  be  perfect  who  offends  not  in  word. 

The  mere  possession,  therefore,  of  the  faculty 
of  speech,  involves  a  terrible  power  and  a  cor- 
responding responsibility.  The  man  who  can 
talk,  though  he  may  be  able  to  do  nothing  else, 
may  divulge  a  secret  on  which  may  hang  the 
fate  of  empires.  A  tongue  that  moves  without 
grace  or  reason  may  overthrow  the  plans  of  the 
highest  reason.  The  "  little  member "  not 
only  "boasts,"  hut  does  "  great  tbings  " — great 
evil  and  great  g3od.  The  good,  however,  can 
only  grow  from  diligent  culture.  The  loving 
and  well-desiring  heart  must  lay  its  influence  on 
the  tongue,  and  the  intellect  must  drill  its 
natural  and  easy  recklessness  into  order  and 
care  ;  must  show  it  that  even  greater  care  is 
needful  in  spending  our  words  than  our  money  ; 
that  we  are  as  much  Grod's  stewards  and  al- 
moners in  the  use  of  our  tongues,  as  in  the  use 
of  hand  or  mind. 

To  understand  this  strange  and  wilful  little 
member,  to  bring  it  under  discipline  and  enable 
it  to  serve  its  purpose,  its  motions  must  some- 
times be  checked,  rest  must  be  prescribed,  and 
careful,  deliberative  dissection  resorted  to. 
Only  thus  can  be  learned  and  acquired  the  grace 
of  silence,  and  of  tempered  reticent  speech. 

The  grace  of  silence  challenges  respect  even 
in  its  lower  forms.  It  is  still  a  grace  when  it 
is  not  spiritual.  Not  all  silence  indeed  ;  for 
there  is  a  silence  which  comes  of  cowardice, 
which  is  born  of  shame,  and  drags  a  man  down 
below  the  level  of  a  faithful  watch  dog.  A 
craven  will  not  speak  when  he  sees  the  highest 
truths  dragged  in  the  mud,  and  will  silently 
wreathe  his  cowardly  lips  in  a  traitorous  smile 
while  his  best  friends  are  traduced.  And  even 
a  fool  may  be  taught  the  trick  of  silence,  as  a 
parrot  the  mimicry  of  speech.  The  silence  of 
prudence  and  discretion  is  quite  another  thing. 
It  is  not  simply  an  over-di;);nified  and  plainly 
Belf-  conscious  constraint,  which  always  puts  on 
a  look  of  wisdom  made  ridiculous  by  a  sprinkle 
of  complacency  and  condescension.  It  is  good, 
hearty,  interested  listening  that  has  caught  the 
glow  of  our  neighbor's  speech,  or  having  sincere 


respect  for  his  character,  need  not  and  would 
not  simulate  an  interest  in  his  thoughts.  It  is 
a  natural,  unconscious  listening  which  lends 
power  when  the  time  comes  for  speech. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  sort  of  speech  in  conversa- 
tion which  wears  an  air  of  silence;  which  is 
exceedingly  like  a  pure  movement  of  the  in- 
tellect ;  which  is  so  quiet,  so  thoroughly  natu- 
ral, that  one  never  thinks  of  it  as  brilliant,  or 
the  reverse,  or  even  as  talk  at  all.  We  have 
only  received  thoughts,  or  rather,  perhaps  in- 
spiration. Our  friend  has  only  opened  his 
breast  and  allowed  us  to  read:  or,  to  chance 
the  figure,  we  have  quaffed  without  hearing  the 
ripple  of  the  fountain.  The  silence  which  is 
followed  by  such  speech  as  this  is  power.  As 
the  silence  was  speaking,  so  the  speaking  is 
silent ;  the  weight  of  each  is  in  each. 

Silence,  however,  is  not  only  a  noble  art 
which  nature  accepts  at  the  hands  of  culture; 
it  is  also  a  Christian  grace.  Whoever  has 
schooled  his  tongue  into  perfect  order,  and  finds 
it  as  easy  to  be  spoken  to  as  to  speak  ;  whoever 
feels,  in  a  promiscuous  conversation,  where  con- 
troversies runs  high,  no  heat  of  the  brain  stir- 
ring up  the  prurience  of  speech,  no  hurry  to 
squeeze  into  the  gaps  of  the  talk,  no  strong  im- 
pulse to  trip  up  and  prostrate  some  incautious 
interlocutor,  but  is  willing  and  able  coolly  to 
await  his  turn,  and  when  it  comes  even  to 
throw  it  away  if  some  one  else  has  made  his 
contribution  needless,  is  an  extraordinary  person, 
and  if  he  feels  no  envy  of  his  competitors,  or 
chagrin  for  himself,  he  is  a  Christian.  His 
silence  i^  power  over  himself,  and  he  is  "able 
to  bridle  the  whole  body." 

But  Christian  silence  has  even  a  higher 
sphere  than  this.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  de- 
votion. We  supplicate,  we  speak  in  many 
forms,  in  prayer.  But  is  there  not  a  time  to 
wait  for  God  to  speak  ?  Having  invited  the 
Lord  into  his  tabernacle,  and  thrown  open  the 
doors  and  windows,  are  we  not  to  listen  for  his 
footstep  ?  And  if  we  feel  his  kingly  tread  upon 
our  lowly  floor,  are  we  not  to  allow  him  to  be 
quietly  seated  that  we  may  hear  the  music  of 
his  voice  speaking  to  the  ear  within  ? 

Yes,  there  is  a  silence  which  is  devotion.  It 
is  not  thinking  ;  it  is  not  even  the  form  of 
thought  which  we  call  meditation.  It  is  only  a 
quiet,  calm,  collected  listening,  to  know  what 
Sod,  the  Lord,  will  say  to  us.  It  is  analogous 
to  what  we  note  in  the  minds  of  great  discov- 
erers in  the  field  of  science.  The  great  key 
ideas  of  the  world  have  not  been  thought  out, 
but  they  have  been  sufjgei^ted  to  patient,  quiet 
souls,  and  thought  out  afterwards.  They  have 
heard  the  voice  of  nature,  because  they  were 
patient  and  persistent  listeners.  God's  works 
are  an  image  of  himself  Having  spoken  to 
God,  we  should  often  silently  listen  for  his  an- 
swer.—  The  Melhodiat. 
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ANIMAL   GRAFTS. 

The  possibility  of  engraftino;  one  part  of  a 
living  animal  on  another  portion  of  the  same 
animal,  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  physi- 
ological fact,  and  underlies  the  whole  practice 
of  "  plasfic  surgery."  A  lost  nose  or  an  un- 
sightly opening  in  the  face  may  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  remedied,  at  least  as  far  as  appearances 
go,  by  such  an  operation.  But  in  these  cases 
the  old  connections  are  not  wholly  destroyed 
until  the  new  ones  are  established.  The  skin 
out  of  which  the  substitute  for  a  nose  is  made 
is  allowed  tu  retain  an  attachment  to,  and  derive 
nourishment  from,  the  forehead,  until  it  forms 
a  union  with  the  parts  with  which  it  has  been 
newly  brought  in  contact,  and  only  then  its 
old  connections,  becoming  unnecessary,  are  di- 
vided. Completely  severed  fingers  sometimes 
unite  when  carefully  brought  together,  and 
teeth  which  have  been  knocked  wholly  out 
will  re  unite  with  their  sockets  when  replaced. 
Individual  tissues,  as  parts  of  a  muscle,  nerve, 
etc.,  have  been  from  time  to  time  transferred 
from  one  animal  to  another,  where  they  have 
formed  an  organic  union  and  lived. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Bert  in  grafting, 
more  than  eighty  in  number,  and  for  whicli  he 
has    received   a    prize    from    the    Academy   of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  are  the  most  complete  hitherto 
recorded,  and  some  of  his  results  show  a  greater 
persistence  of  life  in  separated  parts  than  had 
been  previously  supposed   possible.     They  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  transplanting  the  tail,  or  other 
parts,  of  one  animal  ioto  or  beneath  the  skin, 
or  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  of  the  same 
or  of  another  animal.     The  foUowiog  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  nature  as  well  as  some  of  the 
results  of  Bert's   observations.     The  tail   of  a 
rat  was  cut  off,  a  portion  of  its  end  was  deprived 
of  its  skin,  and   then  inserted  into  an  opening 
on  the  back  and  secured  in  place  ;  a  complete 
adhesion  of  the  parts  followed,  and  the  tail  was 
sufficiently  nourished  in  its   new  position.     In 
another    case  a  piece  of  tail    2.5    centimetres 
long,  from  which  the  skin  had  been  removed, 
was  inserted  under  the  skin  of  another  rat  so  as 
to  be   completely  covered   in;  the  wound  soon 
healed.     Two  months  afterwards,  by  manipulat- 
ing through   the  skin,  one  of  tlie   vertebrae  of 
the  transplanted  part  was  fractured  ;  about  three 
months  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
the  rat  was  killed,  and  the  fragment  of  tail  had 
not  only  formed  an  organic  union  with  the  sur- 
rounding  parts,  but  had  grown  from  25  to  9 
centimetres  in  length,  and   the  fractured  por- 
tions had  united,  showing  that  its  life  was  fully 
maintained.     In  like  manner,  the  foot   of  one 
rat,  from  which  the  skin  had  been  removed,  was 
inserted  under  the   skin  of  another,  where  it 
formed  a  union  and  increased  considerably  in  size. 
The  following   experiment  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  physiology  of  nerves,  since  it 


adds  another  fact  in  evidence  that  nerves  are 
more  indifferent  as  conductors  than  has  gener- 
ally been  supposed.  The  prevailing  view  has 
been  that  sensitive  nerves  only  conduct  im- 
pressions inwards  to  the  nervous  centres,  and 
motor  nerves  from  the  centres  outwards.  The 
curious  experiment  of  Vulpian,  though  as  yet 
it  has  not  been  often  repeated,  tends  to  show 
that  this  is  not  true.  He  divided  the  motor 
and  sensitive  nerves  of  the  tongue,  and,  cross- 
ing them,  united  the  ends  of  the  first  with  those 
of  the  second.  After  the  union  was  complete 
he  was  able  to  excite  muscular  contractions  by 
stimulating  the  sensitive  nerve,  whicli  readily 
transmitted  impressions  made  upon  it  to  tlie 
motor  nerve.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case 
the  sensitive  nerve  acted  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  in  which  it  ordinarily  acts.  Bert 
engrafted  the  tip  of  a  cat's  tail  into  her  back, 
and,  after  the  union  was  completed,  severed 
it  at  its  base,  so  that  it  then  hung  from  it^  tip 
and  received  its  nourishment  in  a  direction  the 
reverse  of  the  natural  one.  The  sensibility  of 
the  tail  was  at  first  destroyed,  but  at  length 
returned  after  a  union  had  been  formed  between 
its  nerves  and  those  of  the  body.  When  it  was 
pinched  she  defended  herself  in  the  usual  way. 
Here,  too,  the  nerve  transmitted  its  impressions 
in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the  natural  one, 
the  tail  having  been  turned  end  for  end. 

The  time  for  which  a  part  may  retain  its  vi- 
tality after  being  separated  from  the  body  waa 
also  investigated,  and,  if  Bert's  observations  are 
to  be  trusted,  is  much  longer  than  has  been  sup- 
posed hitherto.  Two  young  rats  had  each  a  piece 
of  its  own  tail  four  centimetres  long,  and  an  equal 
piece  of  the  tail  of  another  and  adult  rat,  en- 
grafted- into  its  body,  after  the  parts  had  been 
detached  from  their  living  connections  for 
twenty-four  hours;  during  this  interval  the 
parts  were  kept  in  a  glass  tube  inverted  over 
water.  They  formed  a  union  in  their  new 
places,  and  the  immature  tails  increased  in  size. 
Successful  grafts  were  made  in  other  cases  after 
the  separation  had  lasted  in  one  instance  for 
twenty-six  hours,  in  another  three  days,  and  in 
another  eight  days,  the  respective  tails  be- 
ing enclosed  during  these  periods  in  tightly- 
corked  tubes,  and  kept  at  a  moderate  temper- 
ature. He  has  shown  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments that  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  and 
moderate  temperature  during  the  period  of  sepa- 
ration is  important.  In  parts  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  50°  to  54°  F.  the  vitality  per- 
sisted for  several  days;  at  68°  for  seventeen 
hours;  and  at  86°  only  seven  hours  and  a  half. 
That  the  parts  had  fairly  formed  a  living  con- 
nection in  the  above  instances  was  shown  not 
only  by  their  adhesions,  but  by  the  aid  of  in- 
jections, which  proved  that  the  blood  vessels  of  j 
the  body  and  the  graft  communicated  with ! 
each  other.  ! 
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Bert  has  not  been  successful  in  engrafting 
parts  of  a  given  animal  on  to  another  of  a  dif- 
ferent genus. —  The  Nation. 


WASTED    TIME. 


BY  NEUUY  MORFOKD. 


Alone  in  the  dark  and  silent  night, 

With  the  heavy  thoughts  of  a  vanished  year, 
When  evil  deeds  come  back  to  sight, 

And  good  deeds  rise  with  a  welcome  cheer ; 
Alone  with  the  spectres  of  the  past. 

That  come  with  the  old  year's  dying  chime, — 
There  glooms  one  shadow  dark  and  vast, 

The  shadow  of  Wasted  Time. 

The  chances  of  happiness  cast  away. 

The  opportunities  never  sought. 
The  good  resolves  that  every  day 

Have  died  in  ihe  impotence  of  thought; 
The  slow  advance  and  the  backward  step 

In  the  rugged  path  we  have  striven  to   climb, 
How  they  furrow  the  brow  and  pale  the  lip. 

When  we  talk  with  Wasted  Time. 

What  are  we  now?  what  had  we  been, 

Had  we  hoarded  time  as  the  miser's  gold, 
Striving   ever  our  meed  to  win, 

Through  tbe  summer's   heat  and  the  winter': 
cold;      •* 
Shrinking  from  nought  that  the  world  could  do, 

Fearing  nought  but  the  touch  of  crime. 
Laboring,  struggling,  all  seasons  through. 

And  knowing  no  Wasted  Time? 

Who  shall  recall  the  vanished  years  ? 

Who  shall  hold  back  this  ebbing  tide 
That  leaves  us  remorse,  and  shame  and  tears, 

And  washes  away  all  things  beside  ? 
Who  shall  give  us  the  strength,  e'en  now, 

To  leave  forever  this  holiday  mime, 
To  shake  off  this  sloth  from  heart  and  brow, 

And  ba'.tle  with  Wasted  Time? 

The  years  that  pass  come  not  again. 

The  things  that  die  no  life  renew; 
But  e'en  from  the  rust  of  this  cankering  chain 

A  golden  truth  is  glimmering  through  : 
That  to  him  who  learns  from  errors  past. 

And  turns  away  with  a  strength  sublime, 
And  makes  each  year  outdo  the  last, — • 

There   is  no  Wasted  Time. 


Beware  of  Peter's  word  ; 
Nor  confidently  say, 
"  I  never  will  deny  thee,  Lord  ;" 
But,  "  Grant  I  never  may." 

Man's  wisdom  is,  to  seek 
His  strength  in  God  alone; 

And  e'en  an  angel  would  be  weak 
That  trusted  in  his  own. 


Oh,  disciple  !  have  you  not  been  wont  to  re- 
gard yourself  as  occupying,  in  the  Saviour's 
mind,  such  a  place  as  a  star  in  the  firmament 
or  a  leaf  in  the  forest,  or  at  best  a  sheep  in  the 
uncounted  fold  ?  If  these  be  your  notions,  go 
back  to  Olivet.  Hear  the  Divine  Intercessor 
exclaiming,  "Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but 
for  all  who  shall  hereafter  believe  through  their 
word;"  and  hear  Him  promising,  ere  His  feet 
sunder  from  its  grassy  slopes,  "  And  lo !  I  am 


with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;" 
and  recollect  that  He,  who  prayed  thus,  and 
promised  thus,  is  He  to  whom  all  power  is 
eiven. — Hamilton. 


MANNERS. 


BY  MARY  G.  CHANDLER. 
(Concluded  from  page  18S.) 

The  ill-bred  fashionist  sails  haughtily  into 
the  shop  where  she  obtains  materials  for  her 
adornment,  and  with  a  supercilious  air  pur- 
chases her  ribbons  and  laces  of  a  sulky  girl, 
who  revenges  herself  for  not  being  able  to  wear 
the  costly  gauds,  by  treating  as  rudely  as  she 
dares  the  customer  who  can  ;  and  as  they  look 
upon  each  other,  the  one  with  scorn,  and  the 
other  with  envious  hate,  we  see  in  both  only 
the  very  same  littleness  of  feminine  vanity, 
which  in  its  narrow-minded  silliness  believes 
that  the  first  requisite  of  a  lady  is  costly  gar- 
ments. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
in  our  higher  society  there  are  no  good  man- 
ners, none  that  are  really  good  in  essence  and 
purpose,  as  well  as  in  form  ;  and  it  would  be  an 
equal  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  all  society  of 
lower  caste  there  is  either  a  want  of  true  re- 
finement or  an  envy  and  distrust  of  all  that 
is  above  it ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a 
magic  circle  known  as  "  genteel,"  and  a  per- 
petual antagonism  prevails  here  between  t^iose 
who  are  within  and  those  who  desire  admit- 
tance, but  are  refused ;  as  there  are  literary  cir- 
cles where  contentions  and  envyings  arise  be- 
tween pedantic  scholarship  and  assuming  ignor- 
ance. 

The  ill-breeding  so  often  complained  of  in 
the  intercourse  between  the  different  elates  of 
society,  and  by  none  more  indignantly  than 
those  who  exercise  it  most,  results  from  the 
factitious  value  set  upon  the  externals  of  life  by 
those  who  estimate  them  in  proportion  as  they 
give  distinction  among  men,  and  not  as  they 
increase  the  means  of  happiness  and  usefulness 
in  this  world,  and  so  prepare  us  for  the  useful- 
ness and  happiness  of  the  world  to  come. 

Those  among  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
vulgar,  whose  hearts  are  burning  with  envy  and 
hatred  ;  and  those  among  the  rich,  the  learned, 
and  the  fashionable,  who  are  rendered  arrogant 
and  supercilious  by  their  possessions,  are  alike 
unconscious  of  the  true  worth  of  the  blessings 
that  excite  the  covetousness  of  the  one  class  and 
the  exultation  of  the  other.  Each  party  values 
man  for  his  possessions,  and  not  for  the  use  that 
he  makes  of  them;  for  what  he  has,  and  not  for 
what  he  is.  Where  this  is  the  case,  mutual 
aversion,  ultimating  itself  on  both  sides  in  acts 
of  discourtesy,  will  ever  keep  alive  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  among  the  various  classes  of  society  ; 
and    this   will   disappear  in   proportion  as  so- 
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ciety  becomes  sufficiently  Christianized  to  per- 
ceive and  acknowledge  that  every  human  be- 
ing is  worthy  of  respect  so  far  as  he  fulfils  the 
duties  of  his  station  ;  and  that  we  cannot  be  dis- 
courteous  even  towards  the  evil  and  the  unfaith- 
ful, without  indulging  feelings  of  pride  and 
disdain  that  are  incompatible  with  Christian 
meekness. 

[n  the  social  intercourse  of  equals,  and  in 
domestic  life,  ill- temper,  selfishness,  and  in- 
difference, which  is  a  negative  form  of  selfish- 
ness, are  the  principal  sources  of  ill  breeding. 
Where  the  external  forms  of  courtesy  are  not 
observed  in  fhe  family  circle,  we  are  almost  sure 
to  find  perpetually  recurring  contention  and 
bickering.  Rudeness  is  a  constant  source  of  ir- 
ritation ;  because,  however  little  the  members 
of  a  family  regard  politeness,  each  will  have  his 
own  way  of  being  rude,  and  each  will  probably 
be  disgusted  or  angry  at  some  portion  of  the  ill- 
breeding  of  all  the  rest.  Rudeness  is  always 
angular,  and  its  sharp  corners  produce  discom- 
fort whenever  they  come  in  contact  with  a 
neighbor.  Politeness  presents  only  polished 
surfaces,  and  not  only  never  intrudes  itself 
upon  a  neighbor,  but  is  rarely  obtruded  upon  ; 
for  there  is  no  way  so  effectual  of  d's.arming 
rudeness  as  by  meeting  it  with  thorough  polite- 
ness ;  for  the  rude  man  can  fight  only  with  his 
own  weapons. 

Indifference  of  manner  exhibits  a  disregard 
for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  those  around  us, 
which,  though  not  so  obtrusive  as  rudeness, 
shows  an  egotism  of  disposition  incompatible 
with  brotherly  love.  If  we  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourself,  we  cannot  habitually  forget  his  ex- 
istence so  far  as  to  annoy  him  by  neglecting  to 
perform  the  common  courtesies  of  life  towards 
himy»or  interfere  with  what  be  is  doing  by  not 
perceiving  that  we  are  in  his  way. 

If  we  would  be  thoroughly  well-bred,  we 
must  be  so  constantly.  It  is  not  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  in  society  between  those  whose 
manners  are  assumed  for  the  occasion  and 
those  who  wear  them  habitually.  The  former 
are  apt  to  forget  themselves  occasionally,  or 
they  overact  their  part,  or,  if  they  succeed  in 
sustaining  a  perfect  elegance  of  deportment 
that  is  really  pleasing  as  an  effort  of  art,  they 
always  want  the  grace  of  naturalness  and  sim- 
plicity which  belongs  to  the  manners  of  those 
who  have  made  courtesy  and  refinement  their 
own  by  loving  them.  It  is  only  when  we  act 
as  we  love  to  act,  that  our  manners  are  truly 
our  own.  If  we  cultivate  the  external  forms  of 
politeness  from  an  indir^^ct  motive,  that  is,  for 
the  love  of  approbation,  or  from  pride  of  charac- 
ter, it  is  the  reward  we  love,  and  not  the  vir- 
tue ;  and  if  we  gain  this  reward,  it  is  only  ex- 
ternal and  perishable;  and  is  of  no  benefit  to 
our  character,  but  the  reverse,  for  it  ministers 
only  to  our  pride.     If,  on  the  contrary,  we  cul- 


tivate politeness  with  simplicity,  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  virtue,  and  love  it  for  its  own 
sake,  we  are  sure  of  the  reward  of  an  added 
grace  of  character,  which  can  never  be  taken 
from  us,  because  it  is  a  part  of  ourselves;  and 
though  we  may  enjoy  the  external  rewards  if 
they  come,  we  shall  not  be  disturbed  if  they  do' 
not ;  because  these  were  not  the  motives  that 
induced  our  efforts. 

Politeness,  where  it  is  loved  and  cultivated 
with  simplicity  for  its  own  sake,  gives  a  repose 
and  ease  of  action  to  the  moral  being  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion resulting  to  the  physical  frame  from  habits 
of  personal  cleanliness.  The  moral  tone  is  ele- 
vated and  refined  by  the  one,  as  the  animal 
functions  are  purified  and  renewed  by  the  other. 

As  in  civil  life  liberty  to  the  whole  results 
from  the  subjection  of  the  evil  passions  of  all 
to  legal  enactments,  so  in  social  life  every  indi- 
vidual is  free  and  at  ease  in  proportion  as  all 
the  rest  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  courtesy. 
Ease  and  freedom  are  the  result  of  order,  and 
it  is  as  incorrect  to  call  rude  manners  free  and 
easy,  as  to  call  licentiousness  lib'^rty.  No  man 
is  truly  free  who  allows  his  sphere  of  life  to  im- 
pinge upon  that  of  his  neighbor.  Fluids  are 
said  to  move  easily  because  each  particle  is 
without  angular  projections  that  prevent  it 
from  gliding  smoothly  with  or  by  its  compan- 
ions ;  and  in  like  manner  the  ease  of  society 
depends  on  the  polish  of  each  individual.  If 
the  units  of  society  seek  their  own  selfish  in- 
dulgence, without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
neighbor,  the  whole  must  form  a  mass  of  grat- 
ing atoms  in  which  no  one  can  be  free,  or  at 
ease. 

Indifference,  ill-temper,  selfishness,  envy,  and 
arrogance,  all  positive  vices,  are  the  character- 
istics that  ultimate  themselves  in  ill  manners. 
Rudeness  is,  as  it  were,  the  offensive  odor  ex- 
haled from  the  corrupt  fruit  of  an  evil  tree;  and 
he  who  would  be  a  branch  of  the  true  vine  must 
remember,  whenever  he  is  tempted  to  do  a  rude 
thing,  that  he  will  never  yield  to  such  tempta- 
tion unless  there  is  hidden  somewhere  upon  his 
branch  fruit  that  should  be  cut  off  and  cast  into 
the  fire. 

The  Christian  gentleman  and  lady  are  such 
because  they  love  their  neighbor  as  themselves; 
and  to  be  a  thorough  Christian  without  being  a 
gentleman  or  lady  is  impossible.  Wherever  we 
find  the  rich  without  arrogance,  and  the  poor 
without  envy,  the  various  members  of  society 
sustaining  their  mutual  relations  without  sus- 
picion or  pretension,  the  family  circle  free  from 
rivalry,  fault-finding,  or  discord,  we  shall  find 
nothing  ungentle,  for  there  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity reigns.  He  who  is  pure  in  heart  can 
never  be  vulgar  in  speech,  and  be  who  is  meek 
and  loving  in  spirit  can  never  be  rude  in  man- 
ner. 
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From  the  Evening  Post. 
PROSPERITY  OF  THE   BRITISH  WEST    INDIES. 

The  people  who  believe  that  freedom  has 
ruined  the  Southern  States  are  fond  of  referring 
to  the  sad  condition  of  affairs  in  Jamaica,  as  if 
it  was  to  be  taken  without  question  for  a  test 
experiment  of  the  effect  of  releasing  negroes 
from  bondage.  But,  somehow,  they  never  al- 
lude to  the  other  British  islands,  in  all  of  which 
slavery  was  abolished  at  the  same  time. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  Jamaica  is  but  one  of 
about  twenty  islands  held  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  is  the  only  one  of  them 
all  in  which  any  serious  social  convulsion  has 
taken  place.  It  is  the  largest  of  them  all,  and 
contained  the  greatest  number  of  slaves,  but  its 
area  is  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  its 
population  numbers  377,433,  while  the  other 
islands  number  450,851.  In  density  of  popula- 
tion it  falls  far  below  several,  having  only  60  to 
the  square  mile,  while  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia 
have  80,  Tobago  95,  Monserrat  150,  Grenada 
and  St.  Vincent  above  200,  Antigua  and  St. 
Christopher's  about  850,  and  Barbadoes  820 
people  to  the  square  mile.  None  of  these 
islands  present  the  social  evils  which  appear  in 
Jamaica,  and  which  some  people  imagine  will 
presently  appear  in  our  southern  States. 

Take,  for  example,  the  island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher's. With  a  population  of  23,177  souls 
on  an  area  of  68  square  miles,  making  above 
340  to  the  square  mile,  the  average  annual  ex- 
port of  sugar  for  the  six  years  1852  to  1857  was 
6,960  hogsheads;  and  for  the  six  years  ending 
with  1863  it  was  9,735  hogsheads,  an  increase 
of  2Sj  per  cent.  Tobago,  with  an  area  of  144 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  13,208; 
making  94  to  the  square  mile,  was  supposed  to 
be  in  a  declining  state.  But  this  has  changed 
for  the  better,  so  that  the  annual  export  of 
sugar,  which  was  55,180  cwt.  before  1858, 
is  now  64,837  cwt.,  an  increase  of  17  per 
cent. 

Even  Barbadoes,  with  a  population  of  135,- 
939  on  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  square  miles 
of  ground,  making  819  to  the  mile,  the  only 
colony  where  population  really  presses  on  the 
means  of  subsistence,  yet  holds  its  ground  as  a 
happy  and  prosperous  community.  Mr.  Thomas 
Harvey,  an  English  Quaker  of  great  benevo- 
lence and  sound  judgment,  says  of  it :  "  When 
I  visited  that  colony  in  1837,  its  production 
was  believed  to  have  reached  its  utmost  limits, 
and  was  the  wonder  of  all  inquirers.  Since 
then  it  has  increased  its  export  of  sugar,  sixty 
or  seventy  per  cent.,  and  this  little  island  ex- 
ports and  imports  respectively  to  the  value  of 
a  million  sterling." 

After  giving  a  variety  of  other  facts,  espe- 
cially concerning  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  he 
writes : 

"  Our  colonies  are  steadily,  thought  it  may 


be  slowly,  advancing,  and  if  profits  are  less 
extravagant,  they  are  less  uncertain  than  in  the 
times  of  slavery.  The  educational,  moral  and 
religious  state  of  the  population  is  very  fluc- 
tuating, and,  in  some  aspects,  discouraging; 
and  their  civilization  is  yet  of  an  imperfect, 
immature  kind.  How  could  it  be  otherwise '? 
Are  they  not  in  as  hopeful  a  state  as  could  be 
expected  from  those  who  are  only  removed  by 
the  space  of  less  than  a  single  generation  from 
a  state  of  slavery." 

The  truth  is  that  the  experience  of  Jamaica 
is  exceptional  in  regard  to  the  results  of  eman- 
cipation ;  and  every  honest  inquirer,  who  wishes 
to  trace  things  to  their  real  causes,  will  look 
for  the  explanation  of  the  Jamaica  troubles 
among  the  circumstances  in  which  this  differs 
from  the  other  islands,  the  chief  difference  be- 
ing in  the  fact  that  in  Jamaica  the  owners  of  the 
old  estates  were  generally  nou  resident,  and  the 
management  of  plantations,  as  well  as  of  the 
government,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  venal  and 
almost  irresponsible  set  of  persons,  as  agents 
and  attorneys  for  the  absentee  proprietors. 
.  <»»  ■ 

Lady  Maxwell  wrote — "  Time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  of  the  numberless  manifestations  of 
divine  love  and  power.  I  have,  though  deep- 
ly unworthy,  been  favored  with  such  wonderful 
lettings  into  Deity,  as  no  language  can  describe 
or  explain  ;  but  the  whole  soul  dilates  itself  in 
the  exquisite  enjoyment ;  so  refined,  so  pure, 
so  tempered  with  sacred  awe,  so  guarded  by 
heavenly  solemnity,  as  effectually  to  prevent  all 
irregularity  of  desires.  These,  with  every 
power  of  the  mind,  bow  in  holy  subjection  be- 
fore Jehovah.  Surely  the  feelings  of  the  soul 
on  these  memorable  occasions  are  nearly  similar 
to  those  enjoyed  by  the  heavenly  inhabitants. 
I  have  it  still  to  remark,  that  all  my  intercourse 
with  God  the  Father  is  strongly  marked  with 
that  superior  solemnity  and  awe  which  lay  and 
keep  the  soul  in  the  dust,  yet  raised  to  that  holy 
dignity  which  flows  from  a  consciousness  of 
union  with  Deit^." 

»    4«»    ■     — 

Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controling  power 
upon  the  will  and  appetite  is  placed  somewhere; 
and  the  less  of  it  there  is  within,  the  more 
there  must  be  of  it  without.  It  is  ordained,  in 
the  eternal  constitution  of  things,  that  men  of 
intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free.  Passions 
forge  their  fetters. 


As  daylight  can  be  seen  through  very  small 
holes,  so  little  things  will  illustrate  a  person's 
character.  Indeed,  character  consists  in  little 
acts,  habitually  and  honorably  performed  ;  daily 
life  being  the  quarry  from  which  we  build  it 
up  and  rough-hew  the  habits  that  furm  it. 

A  man  of  sense  may  artifice  disdain, 

As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain. 
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From  the  Reader. 

ON    THE  INVISIBLE   RAYS  OF    THE  ELECTRIC 

LIGHT. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  the  word 
ray  with  the  idea  of  light,  that  the  term  dark, 
or  invisible,  or  obscure  rays,  stimulates  the 
imagination  by  its  strangeness.  And  such  is 
more  particularly  the  case  when  we  are  told  that 
the  mnjor  portion  of  the  radiation  of  the  sun 
itself  is  of  this  invisible  character.  This  great 
discovery  was  announced  sixty-five  years  ago  by 
Sir  William  Herschel.  Permitting  a  sunbeam 
to  pass  through  a  glass  prism,  he  formed  the 
colored  spectrum  of  the  solar  light;  and  carry- 
ing a  small  thermometer  through  its  various 
colors,  he  determined  their  heating  power.  He 
found  this  power  to  augment  gradually  from 
the  violet  to  the  red  ;  but  he  also  found  to  his 
surprise,  that  the  calorific  action  did  not  termi- 
nate where  the  visible  spectrum  ended. 
Placing  his  thermometer  in  the  dark  space  be- 
yond the  red,  he  found  the  heating  power  there 
to  be  greater  than  in  any  part  of  the  visible 
spectrum. 

Sir  William  Herschel  concluded  from  his 
experiments  that  besides  those  rays  which, 
acting  separately  upon  the  retina,  produce  the 
'sensation  of  color,  and  the  sum  of  which  con- 
stitutes our  ordinary  sunshine,  a  vast  outflow 
of  perfectly  invisible  rays  proceeds  from  the 
sun;  and  that,  measured  by  their  heating  power, 
the  strength  or  energy  of  these  invisible  rays 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  visible  rays  taken 
together. 

This  result  was  questioned  by  some  and  con- 
firmed by  others;  but,  like  every  natural  truth 
that  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
the  verity  of  Sir  William  Herschel's  announce- 
ment was  soon  completely  established.  Forty 
years  after  the  discovery  of  those  invisible  rays 
by  his  father,  Sir  John  Herschel  made  them 
the  subject  of  experiment.  He  made  an  ar- 
rangement which  enabled  him  to  estimate  the 
heating  power  of  the  spectrum  by  its  dri/wg 
power.  Wetting  by  a  wash  of  alcohol,  paper 
blackened  on  one  side,  he  casts  his  spectrum  on 
this  paper,  and  observed  the  chasing  away  of 
the  moisture  by  the  h'at  of  the  rays.  His  dry- 
ing paper  presented  to  him  a  thermograph  of  the 
spectrum,  and  showed  the  heating  power  to  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  red. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  thermo  electric 
pile  Melloni  created  a  new  epoch  in  researches 
on  radiant  heat.  This  instrument  enables  us  to 
examine,  with  a  precision  unattainable  with  or- 
dinary thermometers,  the  distribution  of  heat 
in  the  solar  spectrum.  Melloni  himself  devoted 
some  time  to  this  subject.  He  had  made  the 
discovery  that  various  substances  in  the  highest 
degree  transparent  to  light,  were  eminently 
opaque  to  those  invisible  heat-rays.  Pure  wa 
ter,  for  example,  is  a  body  of  thia  kind.     Only 


one  substance  did  Melloni  find  to  be  equally 
pervious  to  the  visible  and  the  invisible  rays, 
namely  transparent  rock-salt.  And  though 
the  researches  of  MM.  De  la  Provostaye  and 
Desains,  together  with  some  extremely  sug- 
gestive experiments  executed  by  Mr.  Balfour 
Stewart,  show  conclusively  that  Melloni  erred 
in  supposing  rock-salt  to  be  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  substance  approaches  very  near  perfection. 

Abandoning  prism  of  glass,  which  had  been 
always  employed  previously,  Melloni  made  use 
of  a  prism  of  rock-salt  in  his  experiments  on  the 
solar  spectrum.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  prove 
that  the  ultra  red  rays  discovered  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel  formed  an  invisible  spectrum,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  visible  one.  He  also  found 
the  position  of  maximum  radiant  power  to  lie  as 
far  on  one  side  the  red  as  the  green  light  of  the 
spectrum  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Franz  of  Berlin  subsequently  examined 
the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
employing  for  this  purpose  a  flint-glass  prism. 
He  showed  that  the  inaction  of  the  ultra-red 
rays  upon  the  retina  did  not  arise  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  those  rays  in  the  humors  of  the  eye  ; 
at  all  events  he  proved  that  a  sensible  portion 
of  the  invisible  rays  was  transmitted  across  the 
eye  ball  of  an  ox,  and  reached  the  back  of  the 
eye.  Professor  Muller  of  Freiburg  afterwards 
examined  very  fully  the  heat  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum ;  and  representing,  as  Sir  William  Her- 
schel also  had  approximately  done,  by  lines  of 
various  lengths  the  thermal  intensity  at  various 
points,  he  drew  a  curve  which  expressed  the 
calorific  action  of  the  entire  spectrum. 

At  various  intervals  during  the  last  ten  years 
Professor  Tyndall  has  occupied  himself  with  the 
invisible  radiation  of  the  electric  light;  and  to 
the  distribution  of  heat  in  its  spectrum  he  di- 
rected attention  in  a  discourse  given  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  20th,  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. The  instruments  made  use  of  were  the 
electric  lamp  of  Dubosq  and  the  linear  ther- 
mo-electric  pile  of  Melloni.  The  spectrum  was 
formed  by  means  of  lenses  and  prisms  of  pure 
rock-salt.  It  was  equal  in  width  to  the  length 
of  the  row  of  elements  forming  the  pile,  and  the 
latter  being  caused  to  puss  through  its  various 
colors  in  succession,  and  also  to  search  the  space 
right  and  left  of  the  visible  spectrum,  the  heat 
falling  upon  it,  at  every  point  of  its  march,  was 
determined  by  the  deflection  of  an  extremely 
sensitive  galvanometer. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  heat 
was  found  to  augment  from  the  violet  to  the 
red,  while  in  the  dark  space  beyond  the  red  it 
rose  to  a  maximum.  The  position  of  the  maxi- 
mum was  about  as  distant  from  the  extreme  red 
in  the  one  direction,  as  the  green  of  thespectrun 
in  the  opposite  one. 

The  augmentation  of  temperature  beyond  the 
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red  in  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light  is  sud- 
den and  enormous.  Representing  the  thermal 
intensities  by  lines  of  proportional  lengths,  and 
erecting  these  lines  as  perpendiculars  at  the 
places  to  which  they  correspond,  when  we  pass 
beyond  the  red  these  perpendiculars  suddenly 
and  greatly  increase  in  length,  reach  a  maximum, 
and  then  fall  somewhat  more  suddenly  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  maximum.  When  the  ends 
of  the  perpendicular  are  united,  the  curve  be- 
yond the  red  representing  the  obscure  radiation, 
rises  in  a  steep  and  massive  peak,  which  quite 
dwarfs  by  its  magnitude  the  radiation  of  the 
luminous  portion  of  the  spectrum. 

Interposing  suitable  substances  in  the  path 
of  the  beam,  this  peak  may  be  in  part  cut  away. 
Water,  in  certain  thicknesses,  does  this  very  ef- 
fectually. The  vapor  of  water  would  do  the 
same,  and  this  fact  enables  us  to  account  for  the 
difference  between  the  distribution  of  heat  in 
the  solar  and  in  the  electric  spectrum.  The 
comparative  height  and  steepness  of  the  ultra- 
red  peak,  in  the  case  of  the  electric  light,  are 
much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  sun, 
as  shown  by  the  diagram  of  Professor  Muller. 
No  doubt  the  reason  is,  that  the  eminence  cor- 
responding to  the  position  of  maximum  heat  in 
the  solar  spectrum  has  been  cut  down  by  the 
aqueous  vapor  of  our  atmosphere.  Gould  a  solar 
spectrum  be  produced  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  would  probably  show  as  steep  a 
mountain  of  invisible  rays  as  that  exhibited  by 
the  electric  light,  which  is  practically  uninflu- 
enced by  atmospheric  absorption. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  that  a  powerful 
flux  of  dark  rays  accompanies  the  bright  ones 
of  the  electric  light,  the  question  arises,  '*  Can 
we  separate  the  one  class  of  rays  from  the 
other  T' 

(To  be  continued.) 


Where  the  treasure  is,  there   will  the  heart 
be  also. 


THE   DARK    AGES. 

As  to  the  degree  of  darkness  in  which  these 
ages  were  really  involved,  and  as  to  the  mode 
and  degree  in  which  it  aff'ected  those  who 
lived  in  them,  I  must  express  my  belief  that 
it  has  been  a  good  deal  exaggerated.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  those  who  lived  in  what  are 
generally  called  the  "  middle  "  or  "  dark  "  ages, 
knew  nothing  of  many  things  which  are  familiar 
to  us,  and  which  we  deem  essential  to  our  com- 
furt,  and  almost  to  our  existence  ;  but  still  I 
doubt  whether,  even  in  this  point  of  view,  they 
were  so  entirely  dark  as  some  would  have  us 
suppose.  I  dare  say  you  have  observed  that, 
in  a  certain  state  of  twilight,  as  soon  as  you 
have  lighted  only  a  taper  in  your  chamber,  it 
eeems  quihe  dark  out  of  doors  ;  yet,  perhaps, 
you  have  only  just  come  into  the  house  out  of 


that  which,  if  not  broad  daylight,  was  never- 
theless such  good  serviceable  twilight  as  that, 
while  you  were  in  it,  you  never  once  thought 
of  darkness,  or  of  losing  your  way,  or  not  being 
able  to  see  what  you  were  about ;  yet,  I  say, 
as  soon  as  ever  you  lighted,  were  it  only  a  rush- 
light, in  your  chamber,  all  the  look-out  was 
darkness.  Were  you  ever  so  misled  as  to  open 
the  window,  and  tell  the  people  in  the  road 
that  they  would  certainly  lose  their  way,  or 
break  their  shins — nay,  even  to  condole  with 
triumph  over  those  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  wandering  in  pitch-darkness  ?  I  very 
much  doubt  it;  but  if  it  ever  did  happen,  I 
feel  quite  confident  that,  if  from  being  at  a  loss 
for  an  exordium,  or  for  any  other  reason,  you 
had  been  obliged  to  wait  with  your  head  out 
at  the  window  until  your  eyes  had  recovered 
from  the  glare  of  your  own  little  candle,  you 
would  have  seen  that  there  was  really  some 
light  abroad ;  you  would  have  begun  to  distin- 
guish houses  and  highwajs,  and  sober  people 
going  about  their  business,  which  showed  they 
could  see  enough  for  common  purposes,  and 
you  would  have  held  your  tongue  and  drawn 
in  your  head,  rather  pleased  that  you  had  not 
exposed  yourself — Maitland. 

■  <■»  »  — ! — 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  foP 
lowing  amounts  since  last  report  : — 

From  City  contributions $277  75 

"      Mary  M.  Thomas,  Valley 4  00 

"      Friends  of  Wrightstown,  Pa 8  50 

$290  25 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer^ 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Philada.,  5th  mo.  26,  1866. 

ITEMS. 

Progress  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. — The  new  At- 
lantic cable  is  now  coilinjj  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
an  hour  in  the  tanks  of  the  Great  Eastern.  Manu- 
facture and  stowage  go  on  concurrently,  and  at  the 
moment  one  part  of  the  great  wire  is  receiving  its 
elementary  coating  of  Chatterton's  compound,  or 
perhaps  spun  at  Birmingham,  other  portions  are 
laid  down  in  the  great  ship  ready  for  the  final  pay- 
ing out.  Tests  both  of  insulation  and  continuity  are 
ceaselessly  put  by  the  electricians.  The  old  cable  on 
board  is  for  this  purpose  connected  with  the  new, 
and  messages  have  been  transmitted  through  a  total 
distance  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  six  nauti- 
cal miles.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  event  of  a  fault 
arising  in  the  new  cable  it  will  be  discovered  instantly 
and  be  localized,  and  the  process  of  paying  out  re- 
versed to  that  of  picking  up,  within  a  very  iew  min- 
utes of  its  occurrence.  The  whole  machinery  for 
both  paying  out  and  picking  up  has  been  repeatedly 
tested;  the  latter  is  entirely  rt fitted  with  two  high 
pressure  boilers,  and  will  now  be  of  from  five  to  seven 
and  a  half  times  the  strength  of  the  breaking 
weight.  Now,  proficiency  in  picking  up  at  great 
depths  is  recognized  as  a  necessity  in  subma- 
rine telegraphy,  and  every  provision  has  been  made 
to  make  such  picking  up  easy  and  safe  on  board 
the  Great  Eastern.  Last  year  it  could  only 
be  done  from   the  fore  part  of  the  ship  ;  this  year 
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matters  will  be  so  arranged  that  the  cable  may  be 
brought  in  as  well  as  paid  out  at  the  stern  ;  and  the 
saving  of  time  and  complications  is  obvious. 

Disastrous  Crevasses  on  the  Mississifpi.— Very 
serious  breaks  on  the  levee  of  the  Mississippi  near 
Morganza  are  flooding  the  two  richest  parishes  of 
Louisiana,  and  thus  postponing  that  demonstration 
of  the  increased  value  of  negro  labor,  with  freedom 
annexed,  which  in  that  district  the  crops  of  the  cur- 
rent year  were  expected  to  furnish.  The  loss  in 
other  particulars  will  be  incalculably  large.  The 
New  Orleans  Crescent  says  :  '  The  great  West  Baton 
Bouge  crevasse  has  already  submerged  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  richest  agricultural  parishes.  For  weeks 
now  the  flood  has  rushed  through  that  formidable 
opening,  working  its  resistless  will  on  a  wretched  and 
hopeless  population.  Crops  have  been  swept  away, 
and  families  driven  from  their  homes.  The  lateral 
outlets,  filled  to  the  utmost  of  their  discharging  ca- 
pacity, have  risen  above  their  banks,  and  threaten  to 
burst  through  the  feeble  barriers  which  restrain  the 
violent  waters.  And  now  comes  this  Morganza 
crevasse  to  complete  the  sum  of  misfortune  by  the 
tremendous  reinforcement  of  superfluent  waters 
which  it  brings  to  the  work  of  destruction.  In  a 
short  time,  the  whole  country  from  the  mouth  of 
Red  river  down,  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Teche,  will  be  submerged." 

Congress.— In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  amend- 
ing the  postal  laws  was  passed.  A  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  examine  inro  the  affairs  of  the 
national  banks.  A  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  collection  of  botanical  plants  pre- 
sented to  the  government  by  F.  Peck,  a  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  collection  em- 
braces about  two  thousand  plants  collected  in  several 
different  States,  and  the  donor  proposed  to  present 
them  to  the  department,  in  order  to  form  a  nucleus 
around  which  might  be  gathered  specimens  of  all 
the  different  plants  found  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  House,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  action  of  the  Fieed- 
men's  Bureau  was  adopted.  The  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  bill  for  the  disposal  of  public 
lands  for  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  in  the  States 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lousiana,  Arkansas  and 
Florida  were  non-concurred  in,  and  a  committee  of 
conference  was  asked  for.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  inform  the 
House  how  much  money  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  erection  of  school  houses  and  the  maintenance 
of  schools  in  the  different  Indian  agencies  in  the 
Dacotah  Indian  superintendency,  together  with  the 
present  condition  of  such  agency,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  of  the  superintendency  and 
agency  has  been  conducted.  The  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cholera  into 
the  United  States  was  passed.  A  bill  was  introduced 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  forest  trees  on  the  West- 
ern plains.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 

The  Freedmen. — Commissioners  Steadman  and 
Fallerton,  on  their  tour  through  the  South,  have  held 
conferences  among  the  colored  people,  who  unani- 
mously express  the  desire  for  the  retention  of  the 
Freedinen's  Bureau.  Freedmen's  schools  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  1 5  large  cities  in  Alabama,  and  in 
them  more  than  10,500  pupils  are  taught.  From  the 
report  of  the  Assistant  Commis?ioner  in  Texas,  we 
learn  that  there  are  in  that  State  42  day,  29  night,  and 
19  First-day  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
4,600  pupils.  There  are  also  some  20  private  schools. 
The  Christian  Recorder  says  :    "  According  to  the 


May  number  of  the  American  Freedmen,  we  find  that 
during  lasfj  year,  in  the  South,  for  the  benefit  of 
Freedmen  307  schools  and  773  teachers  have  been 
sustained,  and  over  40,000  pupils  educated  by  the 
various  societies  of  the  North.  The  amount  of  con- 
tributioHS  to  these  societies  was  over  f  700,000  ;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  altogether  they  have  spent  not 
less  than  2,000,000."  


-1X7 ALL  PAPER!— Price  reduced  to  12|,  18  and  20  cts.  Gold 
VV  and  Glazed  Paper  Uaogiugs  reduced.  Linen  Window 
Shades  and  Fixtures,  of  neat  designs  and  all  sizes.  Aly  priceB 
are  moderate.     Work  done  in  the  country.     Call  at 

E.  S.  JoHNt':oN"s"  Union  Square"  Depot. 
Ko.  10o3  Spring  Garden  St.  below  11th,  Phila. 


BEDDI.VG  and  b'EATHER  Warehouse,  Tenth  St.,  below  Arch, 
feather  JBeds,  Bolsters,  Pillows,  iMatlresse.s,  ot  all  kinds; 
lilunkets,  ComfurtaWes,  Counterpaues,  wluteand  colored;  Spring 
Beds;  Spring  Cots;  Iron  Bedsteads;  Cushions,  and  all  vlhuT 
articles  in  the  line  ot  business.  Amos  HillborN, 

619  i2t  No  44-  North  Tenth  Street,  below  Arch. 


fJ\lIOViAS  W.  STUCKEY  is  prepared  to  execute  Book,  Card,  and 
1  Job  Printing  at  iNo  b24  Weaver  St.,  between  Fiflhand  Sixth 
and  Green  and  Coates.  friends' Printing  desired.  Orders  sent 
by  post  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  &19  vt 

GROCEKY  AM)  PROVISION  STORE.— The  subscribers,  having 
taken  the  Store  at  N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Button  wood  streets, 
would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and  the  Public  generally  to 
their  Presh  stock  ot  Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  which  they  will 
sell  at  prices  suiting  the  decline  in  gold.  Good  Country  produce 
taken  in  exchange,  at  best  market  rates.  Clapton  E.  Haineb, 
512  19  -2062.  Joseph  G.HAINB8. 


JOHN  J.LYTLE,  Seventh  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  Philadel- 
phia, has  a  variety  of  cheap  and  aisirable  goods,  such  as  7.4 
White  India  Silk  Shawls,  Four  d.jllars,  worth  IIU.OO;  Colored 
Silk  Cashmere  Shawls,  half  price.  Fringed  Thibet  Shawls,  $3.5a 
All  Wool  De  Barege,  37i  cts.  Plain  Dark  Brown  Lawns,  ISJ  cts. 
Ponge  Mohairs,  a5  cts.  Mode  Silk.  Knit  Witts  tor  Friends.  French 
and  Eugli.sh  Lawns.  Call  and  examine  his  stock  before  pur- 
chasing elsewhere^^^ 512  19  2(). 


M>H03.  M.  SEEDS,  HATTER,  41  N.  2d  St.    Always  on  hand, 
X      and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  of  Friends'  Hats;  at 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  of  the  Hatting  Business. 
428.  65,  512  03. . 

BA.  VVILDJIAN,  Dealer  in  Uouse-Furnishing  Goods.  A  gene- 
,  ral  assortment  of  Tin,  Iron,  VV'oodeu  and  Willow  Ware,  Ja- 
panned and  Britannia  Ware,  Cutlery,  Spoons,  &c.,  No.  925  Spring 
Garden  St.,  Philadelphia^ 421  lOt  pf. 

/^HESTER  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  both 
[j  Sexes,  Broad  St.,  Chester,  Pa.  Every  branch  of  a  solid  Eng- 
lish Education  is  taught  in  this  Academy,  together  with  Latin, 
French  and  Drawing,  in  all  its  varieties.  Thoroughness  in  all 
the  studies  is  insisted  upon,  and  especial  care  will  be  taken  to 
educate  the  morals  as  well  as  the  intellect  of  the  pupils.  A  Pri- 
mury  Department  is  connected  with  the  School.  Pupils  can  enter 
at  any  time.  ^  ^  r,  ■     ■     ■, 

vK^Please  send  for  a  Circular.      GEORas  Gilbert,  Principal. 
Thomas  Gilbert,     \  ^s^j-j^„t, 

2  ws  13t  5wm  wnfnd. M.  LomsK  Clancit,  J 

CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  situated  OD 
the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordeutown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  oB 
the  21st  of  5th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85. 
For  further  particulars  address  Henry  W.  Ridqvtat, 

4760 1 3367  pmozzpain.     Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  NJ. 

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITDTE.— A  Hoarding-Schooi 
FOR  Girls.  The  Spring  and  Summmer  Term  of  this  Insti- 
tution will  commence  6ih  rao.  2l8t,  1866,  and  continue  in  session 
twelve'  weeks.  For  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  which,  addiees 
the  Principals,  Attleboro'  P.  O.,  Bucks  county,  I'a. 

Israel  J  G  rahame,     )  principals, 
tf.  av  nfr.414.  Jane  P.  Grahame,        J  *. 


WM.HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Cofflns, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  fuini?hed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground  —Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  th* 
ground,' will  be  promptly  attended  to. 311.  ly.  wasmp. 

NEW  ARTICLES.— The  (Jrailiiated  Measure  and  Funnel  com- 
bined, Russ'  Scissor  Sharpenei-s,  Spring  Scissors  for  Sewing 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  which  does  not  require  the  bitts  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slicer,  for  beets,  cucombew, 
Ac.     For  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

Truman  &  Shaw, 
310tf.         No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 
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Memorial  of  Haddonfield  Montlily  Meeting  of 
Friends,  concerning  our  deceased  Friend, 
Mary  G-.  Allen.  Endorsed  hy  HaddonfiM 
Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Evesham,  Ninth 
month  lith,  1865. 

As  the  memory  of  the  righteous  is  blest,  we 
believe  it  right  to  issue  the  following  testi- 
mony concerning  our  deceased  Friend,  Mary 
Gr.  Allen.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cortland 
and  Isabella  Taylor,  of  Burlington  county,  N.  J. 
She  was  born  4th  of  Twelfth  month,  1794. 

Her  father,,  though  not  a  member,  attended 
Friends'  meetings,  and  united  with  them  in  the 
support  of  some  of  their  testimonies,  especially 
that  against  war.  At  his  invitation,  she  will- 
ingly accompanied  him  on  these  occasions  where 
she  became  deeply  interested,  and  ever  retained 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  ministry  she  heard. 
She  evinced,  in  early  life,  an  unusual  serious- 
ness, with  a  desire  to  be  a  Christian.  Her 
mother,  who  was  a  pious  Baptist,  observing  this, 
desired  she  might  join  in  profession  with  her. 
She  frequented  Baptist  and  Methodist  meet- 
ings, and  endeavored  to  participate  in  their  de- 
votional exercises,  and  to  be  edified  by  their 
ministry  and  prayers ;  but  her  language  was : 
*•  I  have  seen  beyond  salaried  ministry,  formal 
prayers,  water-baptism,f  and  other  dogmas  of 
their  faith,  and  cannot  unite  in  membership  with 
either." 

Her  mother  and  the  Baptist  minister,  (who 
often  visited  them)  sympathized  with  her  re- 
ligious exercises  ;  but  the  latter  finding  all  his 
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arguments  to  induce  her  to  join  his  sect,  un- 
availing, relinquished  his  efi'orts,  telling  her 
he  was  now  willing  to  give  her  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lord,  "  which,"  she  says,  "I  ac- 
cepted with  joy." 

Her  constitution  was  frail  from  infancy,  and 
she  endured  much  physical  suffering  through 
life,  being  often  brought  so  low  that  her  life  was 
dispaired  of.  At  these  seasons,  she  was  favored 
with  patient  resignation,  though  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  she  should  be  raised  for  further 
service  in  the  Church.  She  had  a  firm  belief 
in  the  interposition  of  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence, strengthened  by  her  own  experience. 
On  one  occasion,  whilst  sitting  with  a  companion 
under  a  tree,  she  felt  an  impression  that  they 
must  leave  immediately.  Very  soon  the  tree 
was  struck  by  lightning.  Soon  after  this  oc- 
currence, she  attended  a  meeting  of  Friends, 
in  which  a  female  minister  arose  with  these 
words  :  "  If  the  morning  of  thy  days  be  wasted, 
what  will  the  afternoon  produce  'f"  "  This," 
she  says,  ''  wrought  powerfully  on  my  feelings, 
convincing  me  of  the  mingling  of  spirits,  and 
confirming  my  belief  in  the  immediate  inter- 
position of  Divine  Power." 

From  that  time  she  became  a  sincere  seeker 
after  Truth,  and,  we  doubt  not,  was  favored  to 
build  upon  the  sure  foundation,  "  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Rock  of  Ages." 

In  her  early  childhood,  at  one  time  she 
heard  a  remark  that  they  were  likely  to  have 
a  scarcity  of  food  for  their  family,  when  she 
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said,  she  went  out  of  the  house  and  knelt  down 
and  prayed  to  her  Heavenly  Father  that 
she  might  always  have  enough  for  herself,  her 
family  and  friends,  and  she  then  received  a 
promise  that  her  prayer  would  be  granted.  It 
was  the  prayer  of  faith ;  of  a  little  child  an- 
swered by  her  Father  in  Heaven.  She  was 
often  heard  to  say  the  promise  had  been  ful- 
filled. 

She  believed  it  would  be  right  for  her  t.)  be- 
come a  teacher,  and  she  obtained  an  education, 
paying  for  it  after  she  had  earned  the  means  by 
teaching.  She  taught  school  fifteen  years. 
When  her  pupils  needed  correction,  it  was  her 
practice  to  sit  down  with  them  in  silence,  to  try 
to  discover  who  was  in  fault.  The  efi"ect  was 
salutary  upon  them,  and  they  were  bound  to 
her  by  lies  of  afi'ection  and  gratitude. 

She  believed  it  right  to  attend  Friends' 
Meetings,  though  she  had  to  walk  four  miles, 
under  bodily  suff"ering  and  mental  exercise, 
but  found  great  comfort  therein.  In  conformity 
with  her  convictions,  she  felt  required  to  dress 
plainly  ;  but  a  dear  sister  speaking  lightly  of 
her  religion  and  her  dress,  caused  her  some 
close  trials.  She  was  received  a  member  at 
Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  year  1819. 
Her  first  appearance  in  the  ministry  was  at 
Upper  Greenwich  Meeting,  in  the  year  1823. 
While  under  the  preparing  hand  for  this  ser- 
vice, she  had  many  deep  baptisms,  and  her  re- 
luctance to  appear  in  public,  prolonged  her 
season  of  trial.  During  this  period,  she  met  at 
a  Friend's  house,  that  worthy  Elder,  Lucy  Ann 
Evans,  to  whom  she  Was  an  entire  stranger. — 
When  she  sat  down  in  the  room,  Lucy  looked 
at  her  and  said,  "  1  have  received  an  evidence 
that  thou  art  one  who  has  been  preserved  by 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  bear  testimony  to  His  cause,  and  why 
dost  thou  withhold  ?  Do  not  all  the  powers  of 
thy  mind  belong  to  Him,  and  to  Him  alone? 
It  arises  in  my  mind,  "  He  that  being  often  re- 
proved bardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be 
destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy.  Dear 
friend,  in  the  love  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel, 
I  entreat  thee  to  let  the  time  past  suffice,  and 
yield  obedience  to  the  openings  of  Truth  on  thy 
mind."  This  admonition,  delivered  in  the  power 
of  Truth,  met  the  witness,  and  was  "as  a  nail 
fastened  in  a  sure  place." 

In  the  year  1831,  she  was  married  to  our 
Friend,  Samuel  Allen,  and  became  a  member 
of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was 
acknowledged  a  minister  in  the  year  1842. 
She  was  diligent  in  the  fulfilment  of  religious 
duties,  which  led  her  to  make  frequent  visits 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  and  neighboring 
Yearly  Meetings;  and  she  was  often  engaged 
in  visiting  families,  a  service  for  which  she 
seemed  well  qualified,  as  she  was  led  to  speak 
convincingly  to  individual  states.     Abundant 


testimony  is  furnished  by  Friends  and  others 
where  her  lot  was  cast,  of  their  appreciation 
of  her  Gospel  labors.  She  ever  directed  her 
hearers  to  a  reliance  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  an 
attention  to  its  revealings,  as  the  alone  way  to 
secure  peace  and  happiness  in  this  life  and  in 
that  to  come. 

She  was  an  affectionate  wife,  a  devoted  mo- 
ther, guardian  and  kind  neighbor;  and  being 
of  a  "  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  she  gained  the 
love  and  esteem,  we  believe,  of  all  who  knew 
her.  She  was  the  faithful  friend  of  the  poor 
and  sick,  and  by  her  industry  and  economy,  al- 
ways had  means  to  administer  where  needed. 
She  was  an  example  in  plainness  and  modera- 
tion, walking  in  the  way  of  self-denial,  and 
bearing  the  cross.  She  sympathized  deeply 
with  the  oppressed  slaves,  and  for  years  avoided 
participnting,  as  far  as  she  could,  in  anything 
that  would  tend  to  prolong  their  bondage. 
Being  a  promoter  of  ''  Peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  men,"  she  mourned  over  the  desolating 
war  in  our  land,  endeavoring  to  bear  a  faithful 
testimony  against  any  participation  therein, 
"I  dare  not,"  she  remarked,  "read  newspapers, 
or  look  at  any  military  parades,  lest  I  counte- 
nance war,  or  participate  in  the  excitements  of 
the  day." 

She'was  taken  ill  in  Fourth  month,  1864, 
while  on  a  visit  at  some  distance  from  home. 
On  arriving  at  home,  she  remarked  she  felt 
better,  adding,  "  My.  own  chamber  feels  like  a 
palace ;"  and  next  morning,  "  That  she  had 
passed  a  pleasant  and  happy  night."  Observ- 
ing the  anxiety  of  her  daughter,  she  remarked, 
"  This  was  her  last  bickness;  she  saw  that  it 
would  be  before  she  was  taken  ill,"  and  told  her 
husband,  "  They  had  lived  in  love,  and  in 
the  unity  of  the  spirit."  She  gave  affectionate 
counsel  to  difi'erent  members  of  the  family  and 
others  who  visited  her,  encouraging  to  faithful- 
ness, and  to  a  firm  trust  in  a  gracious  God. 
She  enjoined  it  upon  all  to  dwell  in  love,  re- 
peating to  her  family,  "  Love  one  another,  as 
[  have  loved  you."  She  was  much  engaged 
in  commemorating  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
her  Divine  Master,  and  in  silent  prayer.  To 
a  Friend  she  said,  "  1  have  looked  over  my  past 
life  and  feel  no  condemnation.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  serve  my  Heavenly  Father  faith- 
fully, and  to  be  a  whole  Christian ;  and  I  am 
now  assured  that  I  have  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables,  adding,  "  I  see  a  brightness  be- 
yond the  grave  that  no  language  can  describe." 
Again,  "  My  Heavenly  Father  has  taken  care 
of  me  through  life,  and  has  been  my  support 
through  much  sickness  and  sufi'ering,  and  my 
faith  is  strong  in  HiS;  which  was  verified  by 
her  patience  and  cheerfulness  throughout  her 
extreme  sickness,  as  no  murmur  escaped  her 
lips.  She  desired  messages  of  love  to  her  ab- 
sent friends,  saying,  "  I  love  everybody." 
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The  evening  preceding  her  close,  a  change 
was  perceived,  and  on  the  following  morning 
her  husband  went  to  her  bedside,  and  found 
her  sinking,  though,  being  able  to  converse, 
she  gave  him  renewed  and  full  assurance  that 
she  was  ready  to  be  admitted  to  her  Heavenly 
Father's  rest. 

She  gradually  became  weaker,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sixth  month  1st,  1864,  she  passed 
away  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and  was 
gathered,  we  doubt  not,  "as  a  shock  of  corn 
fully  ripe." 

On  the  4th  of  the  month,  her  remains  were 
taken  to  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Haddon- 
field,  where  a  solemn  meeting  was  held,  attended 
by  a  large  concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors. 
Testimonies  were  delivered  on  the  occasion, 
after  which  the  interment  took  place. 

Clayton  Lippincott,  }  ^j 
Mary  W.  Lippincott,  }  ^^^''^'' 
•  «»>  ■ 

"  7  tcill  go  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord.'' 

Thou  might  say,  "  I  am  not  equal  to  what  is 
required  of  me ;  I  feel  that  I  have  no  spiritual 
ability  for  occupying  such  and  such  a  position  ; 
but  then,  dear  friend,  what  about  the  "  strength 
of  the  Lord  ?  The  Psalmist's  '<  I  will  go,"  was 
a  determination  made  with  reference  to  His 
strength.  Oh  !  let  ours  be  the  same,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  upheld  and 
strengthened  in  the  might  that  cometh  from 
above.  "  I  can  do  all  things,"  said  the  Apostle, 
"  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 
•  ««»  ■ 

THE   POWER   OF    GOODNESS. 

I  love  to  walk  through  a  library  full  of  old 
books,  the  works  of  mighty  men  who  once  shook 
the  ground  under  them,  yet  all  forgotten  now; 
and  I  think  how  rich- minded  the  human  .race 
is  when  it  can  afford  to  let  such  intellect  lie, 
and  never  miss  that  wealth.  But  goodness  is 
hid  much  oftener  than  great  intellect.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  hid  in  its  action,  but  from  men's 
sight.  But  for  each  man  of  this  stamp,  there 
are  several  women.  There  is  no  town  but  has 
many  sisters  to  every  Lazarus,  generous  mothers 
kindly  aunts,  faithful  friends,  whose  footsteps 
are  like  those  of  spring,  flowery  to-day,  in  some 
weeks  fruitful,— those  who  leave  tracks  of 
benevolence  all  through  the  cold  and  drifted 
snow  of  selfishness  which  piles  the  streets  of  a 
great  metropolis.  It  is  these  persons,  women 
and  men,  who  carry  on  the  great  movements  of 
mankind.         •••.•.. 

The  topstone  of  yonder  monument  is  only 
the  highest  because  it  rests  on  every  block 
underneath,  and  the  lowest  and  smallest  helps 
to  hold  it  up  ;  only  the  foundation  was  laid  with 
sweat  and  sore  toil,  while  the  capstone  was 
hoisted  to  its  place  amid  the  shouting  of  multi- 
tudes. It  is  in  this  way  that  all  the  great 
humanities  are  carried  forward.    They  advance 


most  rapidly  in  New  England,  because  we  have 
more  men  and  women  of  this  stamp  amongst  us 
than  elsewhere  are  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
Nobody  knows  the  power  of  a  good  woman,  in 
the  quiet  duties  of  her  home,  where  she  is  wife, 
mother,  sister,  aunt;  and  in  the  neighborly 
charities  of  the  street  and  village  she  sets  afoot 
powers  of  excellence  which  run  and  are  not 
weary,  or  walk  and  never  faint. 

You  and  1  may  not  have  much  intellectual 
power ;  perhaps  our  thought  will  never  fill  the 
world's  soul,  nor  guide  the  world's  helm  ;  we 
may  not  have  reason  enough  to  dig  down  to  the 
roots  of  things,  nor  imagination  enough  to  reach 
up  to  the  fruits  and  flowers,  nor  memory  to 
reach  back  to  the  causes,  nor  prophetic  power 
to  reach  forward  to  their  consequences.  But 
all  the  little  space  within  our  reach  we  can  occu- 
py with  goodness,  and  then  the  whole  house  will 
be  filled  with  the  fragrant  beauty  of  our  incense, 
which  we  offer  towards  man,  and  which  steals 
up  as  a  welcome  sacrifice  towards  Grod.  In  a 
wintry  day,  I  have  sometimes  found  a  geranium 
in  some  poor  woman's  kitchen,  and  it  filled  the 
whole  house  with  its  sweet  fragrance.  So  it  is 
with  this  goodness.  Piety  is  the  root  of  all 
manly  excellence,  and  it  branches  out  into  a 
great  many  things.  How  you  and  I  can  in- 
crease this  goodness  in  ourselves,  and  then  in 
the  world;  for,  though  the  bodily  power  is 
capable  of  great  increase  and  development,  and 
you  see  the  odds  between  the  thrifty  hand  of 
the  mechanic  and  the  clumsy  hand  of  the  Irish 
clown  ;  though  the  intellectual  power  is  capable 
of  wondrous  culture,  as  you  see  how  the  use 
which  the  well-bred  scholar  makes  of  his  in- 
tellect, differs  from  the  clumsy  attainment  which 
the  poor  ignorant  man  can  only  reach, — yet 
neither  the  cunning  hand  nor  the  cunning 
brain  of  man  is  capable  of  such  immense  devel- 
opment of  those  moral,  affectional,  and  religious 
faculties  whose  fairest,  sweetest  blossom  is  what 
we  call  goodness.  And  what  you  and  I  set  on 
foot  for  ourselves,  ere  long  belongs  to  the  whole 
world.^  This  is  the  precious  privilege  which 
God  gives  us,  that  when  we  attain  it  for  our- 
selves, we  win  it  for  the  whole  human  race;  and 
though  when  we  go  thitherward  we  carry  the 
fragrance  of  our  flower  along  with  us,  its  seeds 
drop  into  the  ground,  and  live  forever  on  the 
earth  to  bless  mankind. 


Remember  that  God  is  no  curious  or  critical 
observer  of  the  plain  expressions  that  fall  from 
his  poor  children  when  they  are  in  their  closet 
duties  ;  'tis  not  a  flow  of  words,  or  studied  no- 
tions, seraphic  expressions,  or  elegant  phrases 
in  prayer,  which  take  the  ear,  or  delight  the 
heart  of  God,  or  open  the  gate  of  glory,  or  bring 
down  the  best  of  blessings  upon  the  soul ;  but 
uprightness,  holiness,  heaveniiness,  spirituality 
and  brokenness  of  heart — these  are  the  things 
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that  make  a  conquest  upon  God,  and  turn  most 
to  the  soul's  account. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PRIENDS  AND  ORTHODOX  FRIENDS  IN  lOWA. 

Last  autumn  a  brief  account  of  Friends  in 
the  prairie  land  was  published  in  the  Inteili- 
ffencer.     At  the   same   time  some  notice  was 
made   of    the   Yearly    Meeting   of    Orthodox 
Friends  and  their  liberality  in  permitting  two 
of  our  members  to  sit  in  their  Annual  Meeting. 
It  was   with   sorrow    to  a  number   of  Friends 
here   that  a  different  state  of  feeling  was  mani- 
fested in  the  East.     Since  that   time  we  have 
been  visited  by  one  of  their  ministers  and  his 
companion,  who  by  request  sat  in  our  Monthly 
Meeting  in   the  First  month,  and  after  some 
service,  requested  that  the  meeting  might  c  ose 
with  open  shutters  ;  which  request  was  complied 
with   and  the  service  was  acceptable  to  all ;  and 
BO  it 'was  on  the  the  following  First-day  morning 
in  our  regular  meeting  for  worship.     This  body 
of  Friends  is  composed  of  ten  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings   and  is    in   correspondence    with    London 
Yearly  Meeting.     Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  is 
held  in  the  southern  part   of   Henry  County, 
twenty  miles  from   Prairie  Grove,  where    our 
new  Quarterly  Meeting  is  proposed  to  be  opened 
in  the  Sixth  month.     Two  Friends  in  the  minis- 
trv  from  our  meeting,  feeling  weightily  impressed 
to  make    a  visit  to    some    of   their    Meetings, 
opened  the  prospect  to  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  received  minutes  expressive  of  unity,   ihey 
arrived  at  Salem  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  informed  some  Friends 
of  their  feelings.     On  the  following  moming  a 
conference  of  several  of  the  active  members  of  j 
Society  was  had,  and  just  before  entering  the 
house  we  were  met   by  a  goodly  number,  in 
a  kind,  and  even  cordial  manner,  one  of  whom 
Baid,    "  Feel  yourselves    at    home   among   us 

Friends."  „         ^        •     . 

In  the  meeting  for  worship,  after  a  few  minutes 
spent  in  silent  waiting,  one  of  their  ministers, 
in  a  very  impressive  manner,  said,  "  If  any  man 
minister,  let  him  do  it  with  the  ability  that  God 
giveth  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the 
oracles  of  God,  for  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is,  there  is  liberty.    '  Quench  not  the  Spirit. 

The  visitors  were  both  impressed  to  utter 
what  was  upon  their  minds,  which  was  followed 
by  a  brief  testimony  from  one  of  their  number, 
confirming  what  had  been  said.  After  suppli- 
cating the  throne  of  grace,  a  proposition  was 
made  to  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  Quarter- 
ly Meeting.  While  the  partition  was  still  open, 
one  of  the  ministers  informed  the  meeting  of 
our  concern  to  sit  in  their  Meeting  for  Disci- 
pline. It  was  responded  to  in  the  affirmative 
by  a  very  large  number  of  voices  on  both  sides 
of  the  partition.  A  friend  in  the  ministry  who 
had  bean  absent  on  an  extensive  religious  visit, 


then  returned  his  certificate  and  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  journey,  after  which  the 
shutters  were  closed.  , 

We  found  there  had  been  a  revision  ot  the 
Discipline  and  a  change  made  in  the  manner 
of  answering  queries,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
thinc^s.  A  copy  of  the  Discipline  being  pre- 
sented to  one  of  us,  I  will  transcribe  some  por- 
tions  thereof  that  I  think  may  interest  the  readers 
'  of  the  Intelligencer. 

We  concluded  there  must  have  been  about 
five  hundred  members  present  on  this  occasion. 
On  First-day  morning,  the  day  following,  the 
commodious  house  was  filled  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity. The  same  freedom  was  exercised  as  on 
the  day  previous,  and,  as  Friends  sometimes 
used  to  say  in  seasons  of  divine  favor,  ''truth 
reigned  over  all."  A  precious-spirited  female 
minister  from  Ohio,  followed  in  testimony  con- 
firming what  had  been  expressed.  So  that 
there  was  no  jar,  but  rather  a  Pentecostal  feel- 
ing where  the  love  of  Christ  seemed  to  have 
free  course  to  the  humbling  and  comforting  of 
our  souls.  As  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  they  have 
a  number  of  their  young  people,  away  in  the 
South,  teaching  the  freedmen. 

One  pleasant  feature  in  the  Meeting  for  Dis- 
cipline was  to  see  so  many  young  persons  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  services  of  Society. 

First-day  schools  are  established  throughout 
their  borders,  for  the  instruction  of  the  precious 
children— a  subject  well  worthy  of  our  emula- 
tion. 1 
May  the  walls  of  separation  be  more  and 
more  broken  down  ;  may  bigotry  and  intolerance 
be  subjugated,  until  at  last  the  flocks  may  come 
to  recognize  the  one  fold,  under  the  one  blessed 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls.  J.  A.  D. 
Near  Ml.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  5th  rao.  15,  1866, 


Extracts  from  the  Revised  Discipline  of  the  Iowa  Yearly 
Meeting  of  {Orthodox)  Friends  (1865). 

PRAYER. 

"  We  would  by  no  means  encourage  formal 
prayer."  "  Let  not  the  delusive  idea  that  the 
gift  and  duty  of  public  vocal  prayer  is  confined 
to  ministers.  We  are  sorrowfully  impressed 
with  the  belief  that,  for  this  and  other  causes, 
the  motions  of  the  Spirit  have  been  much  sup- 
pressed, and  by  repeated  quenchings,  the  love 
which  was  once  warm,  has  grown  cold,  and 
blindness  and  poverty  have  ensued,  to  the  great 
loss  and  peril  of  individuals,  and  the  leanness 

of  the  Church.  , ,    ,   ,      r    n  u  .v, 

"  Prayer  is  the  indispensable  duty  ot  all,  botb 
old  and  young,  and  we  do  affectionately  entreat 
all  to  yield  to  the  power  of  God,  when  His 
Spirit  prompts  them  to  give  vocal  expression 
before  others  to  the  yearning  of  their  souls  m 
prayer." — Fages.  21,  22. 

PLAINNESS,    AC. 

<'  We  would  advise  our  members  to  avoid  in 
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their  conversation  the  use  of  the  titles  '  Master ' 
and  '  Mistress,'  and  the  application  of  the  name 
of  heathen  deities  to  dajs  and  months  j  the  use 
of  the  plural  pronoun  *  jou  '  instead  of  the  sin- 
gular, and  the  objective  pronoun  '  thee  '  instead 
of  the  nominative  '  thee.' 

"  True  civility  and  due  respect  one  to  another 
and  to  the  world  are  enjoined  bj  our  holy  re- 
ligion, and  we  desire  all  our  members  to  show 
forth  these  Christian  graces  in  their  conduct  and 
conversation." — Pages  26,  27. 

TOBACCO. 

"  Seeing  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  repulsive 
to  good  taste,  and  generally  injurious  to  health, 
requiring  a  needless,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  an 
enormous  waste  of  labor  and  money,  we  do 
therefore  earnestly  and  affectionately  encourage 
all  our  members  who  indulge  in  it  to  take  up 
the  cross,  and  discontinue  and  discourage  a  habit 
so  disgusting  and  so  generally  fraught  with  evil, 
if  it  can  be  done  without  injuring  their  health. 
And  it  is  believed  if  Friends  prayerfully  con- 
sider the  subject,  they  will  feel  themselves  con- 
scientiously restrained  from  the  use,  pj^oduction, 
or  sale  of  the  article;  except  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses."— Page  25. 

SLAVERY. 

"  As  from  late  political  changes,  Slavery 
has  been  abolished  in  nearly  all  the  United 
States,  and  millions  of  our  injured  fellow  men, 
are  just  emerging  from  the  abject  degradation 
produced  by  this  cruel  system,  we  commend 
their  physical,  moral  and  religious  condition  to 
the  continued  interest  and  care  of  our  members, 
with  a  view  to  their  elevation  to  the  capacity 
of  enjoying  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  civil 
and  Christian  societies,  with  desires  that  they 
may  be  made  more  generally  rich  partakers  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  life  eternal." — Page 
34. 

RIGHTS  OP    MEMBERSHIP. 

"  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing that  all  our  dear  youth  may  espouse  our 
profession  by  conviucement  at  an  early  age, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Monthly  Meetings  to 
extend  kind,  Christian  care  to  them,  by  com- 
mittees, to  this  end." 

RECEPTIONS    INTO    MEMBERSHIP. 

"  If  the  request  comes  from  Men's  Meeting, 
the  approbation  of  Women's  Meeting  also  should 
be  obtained  ;  if  before  Women's,  that  of  Men's 
Meeting.  And  it  is  our  desire  that  when  a 
small  or  larger  number  of  individuals,  who 
may  reside  remote  from  any  Monthly  Meeting, 
may  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  spiritual 
wants,  and  may  incline  to  embrace  the  doctrines 
,of  the  Grospel,  as  held  by  us,  that  ministers, 
elders  and  overseers,  and  other  Friends,  should 
render  such  advice  and  encouragement  as  in  the 
wiedom  of  truth  they  may  be  enabled  to  do,  in 


order  that  they  may  be  well  informed  in  Chris- 
tian doctrine  ;  and  if  at  any  time  such  individ- 
uals desire  to  be  admitted  into  full  membership 
with  us,  the  Friends  who  have  extended  care 
as  aforesaid  should  inform  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing most  convenient;  and  such  meeting,  after 
extending  proper  care,  may  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
ceive them  into  membership  collectively ;  or 
should  the  Monthly  Meeting  desire  assistance, 
the  case  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  advice  and  assistance  before  final 
action." — Pages  39,  40. 

RELEASE  OF  MEMBERS  AND  RELINQUISHMENT  OP  RIGHTS. 

"  When  any  member  requests  to  be  released 
from  membership,  the  Monthly  Meeting  should 
grant  or  record  such  release,  aft^r  the  proper 
care  to  reclaim  them  proves  unavailing. 

"Any  member  joining  another  religious  de- 
nomination, and  continuing  satisfied  therein  for 
two  years,  thereby  relinquishes  his  right  in  our 
own." — Page  41. 

MEETINGS    FOR    DISCIPLINK. 

"  As  the  service  of  our  Meetinjgs  for  Discipline 
pertains  especially  to  our  own  members,  it  is 
advised  that  they  be  kept  select,  as  a  general 
rule,  yet  discretionary  authority  is  conceded  to 
Meetings  for  Discipline  in  reference  to  admitting 
others. 

"  We  do  earnestly  exhort  that  none  be  de- 
terred from  the  faithful  exercise  of  their  gifts, 
either  in  Meetings  for  Worship  or  Discipline,  on 
account  of  their  youth.  And  in  the  important 
appointments  in  the  Church,  let  the  dictates 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  religious  growth  of  indi- 
viduals be  considered  rather  than  age  or  activ- 
ty."— Pa^e  48. 

MARRIAGE. 

"  When  any  of  our  members  become  satisfied 
to  join  in  marriage  with  one  not  in  membership 
with  us,  the  same  procedure  may  be  allowed 
as  when  both  are  members,  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing noting  the  fact  of  non-membership  on  its 
records. 

<'  Monthly  Meetings  are  encouraged  to  visit, 
by  committees,  our  members  soon  after  their 
marriage,  for  their  help  and  encouragement,  at 
this  important  period,  as  much  depends  on  the 
early  adoption  of  religious  habits." — Page  79. 

ONANSWERED  QUERIES. 

'^  In  order  to  realize  the  benefit  of  serious  self- 
examination,  and  to  induce  an  earnest  concern 
for  the  good  of  others,  the  four  following  queries 
are  to  be  read  in  our  Meetings  for  Discipline, 
to  be  then  seriously  considered,  but  not  an- 
swered, 

"  1st.  "What  is  the  religious  state  of  your 
meeting,  and  is  there  among  you  evidence  of  a 
growth  in  the  truth  ? 

''  2d.  Are  you  individually  giving  evidence 
of  true  conversion  of  heart,  of  love  to  Christ 
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and  self-denying  devotedness  to  Him,  and  of  a 
growing  preparation  for  the  life  eternal  ? 

"  3d.  Do  you  exercise  a  judicious,  religious 
care  over  your  younger  members,  manifesting 
an  earnest  concern  that,  through  the  power  of 
divine  grace,  they  may  all  become  established  in 
the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel  ? 

"  4th.  Do  you  maintain  a  watchful  care 
against  conformity  to  the  world ;  against  the 
love  of  ease  and  self-indulgence,  or  being  un- 
duly absorbed  by  your  outward  concerns  to 
the  hindrance  of  your  religious  progress  ;  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  '  here  we  have  no  continuing 
city  ?'  " 

■  «>»     

Love  as  brethren,  he  pitiful,  he  courteous. 
— Did  we  sufficiently  regard  this  blessed  ad- 
monition, "  Be  pitiful,  be  courteous,"  what  suf- 
fering we  should  spare  ourselves  and  others  ! 
How  would  the  old  road  of  life  be  disarmed  of 
its  asperities  ;  how  would  its  rough  places  be 
smoothed,  and  how  many  of  our  bitterest  cups 
be  sweetened  ! 

"  Be  pitiful,  be  courteous,"  not  only  to  the 
good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward  ;  not 
only  to  them  who  may  be  on  our  own  level  in 
outward  position  and  circumstances,  but  also 
to  our  brethren  and  sisters  who  have  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
but  who  are  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
social  frame. 


WHO  ARE  THEY  THAT  ARE  OF  THE  TRUTH. 

The  first  qualification  is  to  he  true :  "  He 
that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  Truth 
lies  in  character.  Christ  did  not  simply  spealc; 
truth :  he  %oas  truth ;  truth  through  and  through ; 
for  truth  is  a  thing  not  of  words,  but  of  life 
and  being.  .  .  ,  The  next  qualification  is 
integrity.  But  by  integrity  I  do  not  mean 
simply  sincerity  or  honesty  ;  integrity  rather 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  its 
derivation  interprets  it — entireness,  wholeness, 
soundness;  that  which  Christ  means  when  he 
says,  "  If  thine  eye  be  single  or  sound,  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light." 

This  integrity  extends  through  the  entire- 
ness or  wholeness  of  the  character.  It  is  found 
in  small  matters  as  well  as  great;  for  the  al- 
legiance of  the  soul  to  truth  is  tested  by  small 
things  rather  than  by  those  which  are  more 
important.  There  is  many  a  man  who  would 
lose  his  life  rather  than  perjure  himself  in  a 
court  of  justice,  whose  life  is  yet  a  tissue  of 
small  insincerities.  We  think  that  we  hate 
falsehood,  when  we  are  only  hating  the  conse- 
quences of  falsehood.  We  resent  hypocrisy, 
and  treachery  and  calumny,  not  because  they 
are  untrue,  but  because  they  harm  us.  We 
hate  the  false  calumny,  but  we  are  half  pleased 
with  the  false  praise.  It  is  evidently  not  the 
element  of  untruth  here  that  ia  displeasing,  but 


the  element  of  harmfulness.  Now,  he  is  a  man 
of  integrity  who  hates  untruth  as  untruth;  who 
resents  the  smooth  and  polished  falsehood  of 
society,  which  does  no  harm  ;  who  turns  in  in- 
dignation from  the  glittering,  whitened  lie  of 
sepulchral  Pharisaism,  which  injures  no  one. 
Integrity  recoils  from  deceptions  which  men 
would  almost  smile  to  hear  called  deceptions. 
To  a  moral,  pure  mind,  the  artifices  in  every 
department  of  life  are  painful:  the  stained 
wood,  which  passes  fur  a  more  firm  and  costly 
material  in  a  building,  and  deceives  the  eye  by 
seeming  what  it  is  not,  marble  ;  the  painting 
which  is  intended  to  be  taken  for  a  reality  ; 
the  gilding  which  is  meant  to  pass  for  gold; 
and  the  glass  which  is  worn  to  look  like  jewels, 
for  there  is  a  moral  feeling  and  a  truthfulness 
in  architecture,  in  painting,  and  in  dress,  as 
well  as  in  the  market-place,  and  in  the  senate, 
and  in  the  judgment-hall. 

"  These  are  trifles."  Yes ;  but  it  is  just 
these  trifles  which  go  to  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. He  that  is  habituated  to  deceptions  and 
artificialities  in  trifles,  will  try  in  vain  to  be 
true  in  matters  of  importance;  for  truth  is  a 
thing  of  habit,  rather  than  of  will.  You  can- 
not, in  any  given  case,  by  a  sudden  and  single 
efi"ort,  will  to  be  true,  if  the  habit  of  your  life 
has  been  insincerity.  And  it  is  a  fearful  ques- 
tion, and  a  difficult  one,  how  all  these  things, 
the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe  in  our  daily 
life,  may  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  power 
of  becoming  a  servant  of  the  truth.  Life  be- 
comes fictitious,  and  it  passes  into  religion,  till 
our  very  religion  bases  itself  upon  a  figment, 
too.  We  are  not  righteous,  but  we  expect 
God  to  make  believe  that  we  are  righteous,  in 
virtue  of  some  peculiar  doctrines  that  we  hold  ; 
and  so  our  very  righteousness  becomes  the 
fictitious  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  instead  of  the  righteousness  which 
is  by  faith,  the  righteousness  of  those  who  are 
the  children  of  the  kingdom  of  the  truth. 

Once  more.  He  is  qualified  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  king  who  does  the  truth.  Chris- 
tianity joins  two  things  inseparably  together — 
acting  truly,  and  perceiving  truly.  Every  day 
the  eternal  nature  of  that  principle  becomes 
more  certain.  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God, 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  separate  feeling  from 
acting ;  to  have  learnt  to  feel  rightly  without 
acting  rightly.  It  is  a  danger  to  which,  in  a 
refined  and  polished  age,  we  are  peculiarly  ex- 
posed. The  romance,  the  poem,  and  the  ser- 
mon, teach  us  how  to  feel.  Our  feelings  are 
delicately  correct.  But  the  danger  is  this : 
feeling  is  given  to  lead  to  action ;  if  feeling  be 
suffered  to  awake  without  passing  into  duty, 
the  character  becomes  untrue.  When  the 
emergency  for  real  action  comes,  the  feeling  is 
as  usual  produced  ;  but,  accustomed  as  it  is  to 
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rise  in  fictitious  circumstances  ■without  action, 
neither  will  it  lead  on  to  action  in  the  real  ones. 
"  We  pity  wretchedness,  and  shun  the  wretched." 
We  utter  sentiments,  just,  honorable,  refined, 
lofty, — but,  somehow,  when  a  truth  presents 
itself  in  the  shape  of  a  duty,  we  are  unable  to 
perform  it.  And  so  such  characters  become  by 
degrees  like  the  artificial  pleasure  grounds  of 
bad  taate,  in  which  the  water- fall  does  not  fall, 
and  the  grotto  offers  only  the  refreshment  of  an 
imaginary  shade,  and  the  green  hill  does  not 
strike  the  skies,  and  the  tree  does  not  grow.   .  . 

Again,  it  is  perilous  to  separate  thinking 
rightly  from  acting.  He  is  already  half  false, 
who  speculates  on  truth  and  does  not  do  it. 
Truth  is  given,  not  to  be  contemplated,  but  to 
be  done.  Life  is  an  action,  not  a  thought ;  and 
the  penalty  paid  by  him  who  speculates  on 
truth  is,  that  by  degrees  the  very  truth  he  holds 
becomes  to  him  a  falsehood. 

There  is  no  truthfulness,  therefore,  except 
in  the  witness  borne  to  God  by  doing  His  will, 
— to  live  the  truths  we  hold,  or  else  they  will  be 
no  truths  at  all.  It  was  thus  that  Christ  wit- 
nessed the  truth.  He  lived  it.  He  spoke  no 
touching  truths  for  sentiment  to  dwell  on,  or 
thought  to  speculate  upon.  Truth  with  Him 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  He  perilled 
his  life  upon  the  words  he  said. 

— F.   W.  Robertson. 


The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women 
Friends  of  New  York,  received  and  read  at 
the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends 
held  in  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sisters, — Through  the  matchless  good- 
ness of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  have  once 
more  been  permitted  to  meet  at  our  annual  as- 
sembly, and  to  transact  the  concerns  thereof 
with  harmony  and  due  deliberation.  Once  more 
the  table  of  the  Lord  has  been  spread  for  us 
with  rich  dainties,  of  which  we  have  partaken 
to  our  spiritual  refreshment.  Your  acceptable 
epistle,  with  those  from  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
have  been  received,  and  we  have  been  filled 
with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  that  He 
still  preserves  unkroken  the  bond  of  sympathy 
and  love  which  unites  us  together  in  sweet 
Christian  fellowship.  There  is  but  one  way  to 
secure  an  entrance  into  the  Heavenly  kingdom, 
and  this  is  the  path  of  humility  and  self-re- 
nunciation ;  and  look  to  but  one  true  guide,  to 
whom  we  must  look  with  a  single  eye  for  safe 
conduct  in  the  way  He  leads  us,  whether  it  be 
through  sorrow  and  tribulation,  or  into  pleasant 
pastures  beside  the  still  waters.  If  we  are 
humble  and  teachable,  willing  to  learn  of  Him 
who  alone  can  unfold  to  us  the  treasures  of 
light  and  knowledge,  He  will  open  springs  in 
dry  places,  and  rivers  in  the  wilderness.  Then 
let  us  not  become  weary  by  the  way,  and  be  be- 


guiled into  a  false  rest,  or  drawn  aside  by  the 
alluring  temptation  of  an  easier  path  than  that 
our  heavenly  guide  leads  into.  But  moving 
forward  only  as  He  goes  before,  let  us  do  what- 
soever He  bids  us.  even  though  we  may  be  re- 
quired to  bear  the  cross  under  deep  exercise. 
He  can  make  hard  things  easy  and  sweeten  the 
bitter  cup.  We  feel  deeply  the  necessity  of 
more  earnestness,  more  devotion  to  our  Master's 
work,  more  dwelling  apart  from  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  more  searching  of  our  hearts,  that 
we  may  discover,  and  by  divine  aid  root  out,  all 
that  His  righteous  controversy  is  against,  and 
dedicatfog  ourselves  anew  to  the  dignified  and 
noble  cause  of  Truth,  be  enabled  to  bear  up 
the  great  testimonies  for  which  our  fathers  gave 
up  their  worldly  good  and  their  reputation 
among  men.  Knowing  that  time  is  short,  let  us 
work  while  it  is  yet  day. 

The  neglect  in  the  attendance  of  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  as  reported  in  the  answers  to 
the  queries,  brought  a  deep  travail  of  spirit  over 
many  minds,  and  tender  appeals  were  made  to 
all,  particularly  the  young,  to  renewed  diligence 
in  the  performance  of  this  important  duty,  also, 
that  when  assembled,  we  should  seek  for  Divine 
assistance,  that  our  creaturely  will  may  be  re- 
duced, and  in  this  humble,  dependant  state, 
wait  on  the  Lord,  who  has  promised  to  crown 
with  his  presence  every  assembly  gathered  in 
His  name.  Then  be  not  discouraged  by  the 
smalloess  of  the  number,  the  lack  of  gospel 
messengers,  distance,  or  inclement  weather. 

We  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  a  more  fre- 
quent and  prayerful  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, believing,  as  we  do,  they  were  given  forth 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  they  are  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  for  reproof  and  instruction 
in  righteousness,  and   that  the   traveller  Zion- 


ward  is  often  comforted  and  encouraged  by 
the  precious  promises  recorded  therein ;  and  if 
we  cannot  comprehend  all  parts  of  them,  let  us 
patiently  wait  for  the  holy  anointing  to  open 
them,  so  as  to  be  of  deep  instruction  to  us,  as 
many  devoted  servants  of  the  Lord  have  re- 
alized. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  company  and 
labor  of  several  dear  friends  from  yours  and 
other  Yearly  Meetings;  and  although  we  have 
at  times  felt  discouragement  because  of  the 
deficiencies  in  our  midst,  yet  we  have  at  this 
time  been  furnished  with  renewed  evidence  that 
Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  fervent  desires  have 
been  begotten  that  he  may  as  of  old  become  a 
fruitful  bough,  whose  branches  may  run  over 
the  wall. 

We  have  been  made  to  rejoice  that  the  sound 
of  war  has  ceased  in  our  afflicted  country,  and 
humble  petitions  have  ascended  to  Him  who 
rules  the  storm,  that  He  will  work  mightily  in 
every  soul  to  the  rooting  out  of  every  element 
of  strife  and  contention,  that  the  dove  may  go 
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forth  bearing  the  olive  branch  of  peace  to  all 
future  generations. 

With  the  salutation  of  love  we  remain  your 
sisters. 

Signed   on  behalf  and  by  direction   of  the 
Meeting  by 

Rachel  Hicks,  Clerh. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  9,  1866. 

Died,  on  the  18th  of  Third  month,  18G6,  in  Mount 
Holly,  N.  J.,  Elizabkth  Ann,  wife  of  .Joseph  L.  Wor- 
rell, in  the  31st  year  of  her  age.  She  expressed  her 
willingness  to  depart,  in  hope  of  a  glorious  immor- 
tality. 

,  on  the  23d  of  Third  month,  1866,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  daughter,  in  Horsham  Township,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa-,  Rachel  Roberts,  Sk.,  in  the  85th 
year  of  her  age. 

,  on    the    30th  of   Fifth    month,  1866,  Amos 

Peaslee,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age;  a  Minister  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  held 
at  Green  Street. 

,  on  the  23d  of  Second  month,  1866,  at  his 

residence  near  Medford,  New  Jersey,  Daniel  Bates, 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age;  an  Elder  and  diligent 
attender  of  Medford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Thus  has  passed  away  from  earth  to  the  mansions 
of  blessedness,  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  one 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Whilst  we  mourn 
his  loss,  we  are  not  without  hope,  for  we  have  the 
comforting  assurance  that  all  is  peace  with  him. 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  beart,  for  tbey  shall  see 
God." 

,    on   the    24th   of  Fifth    month,    1866,    near 

Jacobstown,  N.  J.,  Phebe,  wife  of  John  Brown,  aged 
68  years. 

on  the  2'7th  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  at  his  resi- 
dence near  Plymouth,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Wm. 
Hallowell,  aged  82  years  and  3  days;  a  member  of 
Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting. 

•  ,  on  the  31st  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Mary  P.  L.  Heaton,  in  her  h&ih.  year. 

,  on  the  1st  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  at  Penn's 

Manor,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Rachel  C,  eldest  daughter 
of  Hector  C.  and  Mary  T.  Ivins,  in  her  16th  year. 

■  •  <»►-  ■ 

friends'    social    LYCEUM. 

The  members  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum  propose 
having  their  Third  Annual  '■'■  Revnion"  at  Swarth- 
more,  near  Westdale  Station,  on  the  West  Chester 
and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  on  the  16th  of  Sixth 
month,  1866.  If  unfavorable  weather  should  pre- 
vent the  excursion,  it  will  take  place  on  the  succeed- 
ing Seventh-day,  (6th  month  23d,)  at  the  same  hour. 

Delegates  have  been  invited  from  various  Literary 
Associations,  and  a  general  invitation  is  extended  to 
Friends  in  the  city  and  country. 

The  cars  leave  Thirty-First  and  Market  Streets, 
West  Philadelphia,  at  '7.20,  9  (Special  IVain,)  1 1  A.  M., 
and  2.15  P.M.;  returning,  will  leave  Westdale  for 
the  city  about  2.40,  5.55,  and  8.05  P.M.  Those  re- 
siding along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  Central  and 
West  Chester  Railroad  will  arrive  and  depart  by  the 
regular  trains, — all  of  which  will  stop  at  Westdale 
Station  on  this  day. 

Excursion  tickets  may  be  had  of  any  of  the  Com- 


mittee, or  at  the  Depot  previous  to  the  departure  o' 
the  trains,  at  Fifty  cents  each  ;  Children,  half  price. 
Corresponding  rates  from  other  points. 

Literary  Exercises  will  be  held  at  10  A.M.  and  3 
P.  M. 

Clement  M.  Biddle,  509  Commerce  St,,  J.  Morgan 
Cooper,  203  Market,  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  325  Walnut, 
Chas.  a.  Dixon,  715  Market,  Jos.  L.  Hancock,  33d 
above  Baring,  Henry  Bentley,^  S.  E.  cor.  Third  and 
Chestnut,  Henry  C.  Hawkins,  1024  Chestnut,  Rbb. 
T.  BucKMAN,  645  N.  Eighth,  Howard  Gourley,  523 
N.  Seventh,  Clemmons  Parrish,  800  Arch,  Alfred 
Moore,  331  N.  Sixth,  T.  H.  Speakman,  26  N.  Seventh, 
J.  M.  Trdman,  Jr.,  717  Willow, 

Commiltee  on  Arrangements. 


Applications  for  Teachers  among  the  Freedmen 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Education 
Committee,  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  606  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phila. 


Wanted,  a  few  Nos.  39,  40  and  41,  Vol.  22d  Friends' 
Intelligencer,  in  nice  order,  for  which  full  subscrip- 
tion price  will  be  paid.  Emmor  Comly, 
144  N.  Seventh  Sreet. 


TOO    MUCH  READING. 

F.  W.  Robertson  says  in  one  of  his  Tetters  : 

"  I  never  knew  but  one  or  two  fast  readers, 
and  readers  of  many  books,  whose  knowledge 
was  worth  anything.  Miss  Martineau  says  of 
herself,  that  she  is  the  slowest  of  readers,  some- 
times a  page  in  an  hour ;  but  then,  what  she 
reads  she  makes  her  own.     Do  impress  this  on 

E .     Girls  read  too   much,  and   think  too 

little.  I  will  answer  for  it  that  there  are  few 
girls  of  eighteen  who  have  not  read  more  books 
than  I  have;  and  as  to  religious  books,  I  can 
count  upon  my  fingers  in  two  minutes  all  I  ever 
read,  but  then  they  are  mine. 

"Sir  Erskine  Perry  said  the  other  day  that, 
a  fortnight  ago,  in  a  conversation  with  Comte, 
one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  in  Europe, — 
Comte  told  him  that  he  had  read  an  incredibly 
small  number  of  books  these  last  twenty  years, 
I  forget  how  many — and  scarcely  ever  a  review  ; 
but  then,  what  Comte  reads  lies  there  fructify- 
ing, and  comes  out  a  living  tree  with  leaves  and 
fruit. 

"  Multifarious  reading  weakens  the  mind 
more  than  doing  nothing,  for  it  becomes  a  ne- 
cessity at  last,  like  smoking,  and  is  an  excuse 
for  the  mind  to  lie  dormant,  whilst  thought  is 
poured  in,  and  runs  through,  a  clear  stream,  over 
unproductive  gravel,  on  which  not  even  mosses 
grow.  It  is  the  idlest  of  all  idleness,  and  leaves 
more  of  impotency  than  any  other.  I  do  not 
give  myself  as  a  specimen,  for  my  nervous  en- 
ergies are  shattered  by  stump  oratory,  its  excite- 
ments and  reactions,  but  I  know  what  reading 
is,  for  I  could  read  once,  and  did.  1  read  hard,  or 
not  at  all, — never  skimming,  never  turning 
aside  to  merely  inviting  books  ;  and  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Butler,  Thucydides,  Sterne,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  have  passed  like  the  iron  atoms  of  the 
blood  into  my  mental  constitution." 
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ALMIRA  FALES. 

The  following  sketch  of  this  admirable  woman 
who  has  lor  the  last  two  or  three  years  distrib- 
uted among  the  Freedmen  in  Washington 
clothing  and  supplies  sent  from  Friends'  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freed- 
men, we  take  from  the  New  York  Independent. 
Washington,  May  1866. 

There  is  a  cottage  on  Fourth  Street  which 
looks  as  if  it  had  strayed  away  from  a  New 
England  village.  Vines  climb  its  lattices ; 
trees  are  putting  forth  leaves  to  shelter  it ;  flow- 
ers fill  its  garden  with  fragrance  ;  its  rooms  are 
full  of  sunshine,  content  and  love.  Do  you  won- 
der that  it  look^lost  amid  the  comfortless  tene- 
ments of  Washington?  This  cottage  ornee  is 
the  happy  home  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  our  time.  She  never  painted  a  pic- 
ture, nor  carved  a  statue,  nor  wrote  a  book,  nor 
lifted  up  eloquent  voice  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  women — her  just  claim  to  be  man's  equal 
before  the  law.  She  has  simply  used  the  wo- 
man's right  which  the  most  selfish  man  would 
not  deny  her — the  right  to  forget  herself,  and 
to  devote  her  whole  being  to  the  service  of 
others. 

The  most  distinguished  and  discriminating 
travellers  who  visit  this  country  are  astonished 
at  the  universal  intelligence  and  superiority  of 
American  women.  Among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  there  are  more  women  who  speak  and 
write  correctly,  even  eloquently,  than  men.  A 
stimulating  climate, a  stimulating  school-system, 
a  stimulating  press,  stimulating  institutions  of 
every  sort,  acting  upon  the  sensitive  brain  of 
the  American  woman,  pervade  her  with  all  the 
ambition  and  unrest  which  is  so  marked  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  man.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  prizes  of  ambition  lie  open  to 
her.  Thus  we  find  her  everywhere  reaching 
after  them,  goaded  on,  wearing  out.  We  find 
her  on  the  lecture-stand,  in  the  dissecting  room, 
even  in  the  pulpit.  Her  statues  stand  in  our 
galleries;  her  pictures  hang  upon  our  walls; 
her  books  are  cherished  in  our  libraries;  her 
winsome  wisdom,  and  brave,  true  thoughts  reach 
our  brains  and  linger  in  our  hearts.  At  what 
a  lavish  expenditure  of  life,  at  what  cost  of 
nerve-power,  and  of  heart  joy,  are  these  prizes 
often  won  ? 

Publicity  to  a  woman,  never  a  blessing,  is 
often  a  baoe.  If  she  offends  as  an  artist,  it  is 
her  misfortune  to  be,  assailed  as  a  woman,  be- 
cause, as  a  woman,  nothing  can  be  so  sacred  to 
her  as  her  womanhood.  That  fame  is  a  curse 
which  soils  the  loveliness  of  the  womanly  name 
by  thrusting  it  into  the  grimy  highway,  where 
it  is  wondered  at,  sneered  at,  lied  ab  ut,  by  the 
vulgar,  the  worldly,  and  the  wicked.  The 
woman  who  finds  herself  the  cynosure  of  a  home, 


who  sees  in  her  children  her  choicest  treasures, 
finds  in  her  husband  the  satisfaction  of  her 
heart  and  the  crown  of  her  ambition  ;  who,  in 
the  sweet  amenities  of  life,  in  unostentatious 
benevolence,  finds  occupation  and  a  career  j 
whose  deep  and  quiet  culture  of  every  power 
makes  her  the  meet  wife  and  mother  of  men — 
she  is  the  happy  woman.  All  are  not  born  to 
this  perfect  heritage.  There  are  women  en- 
dowed with  gifts  so  dominant  that  they  dare 
not  turn  from  their  uses ;  women  impelled  by 
fate  to  an  exceptional  career.  Humanity  needs 
such  women,  or  Grod  would  not  make  them.  He 
creates  his  sibyls  as  well  as  his  seers.  He  gives 
them  the  prescient  soul  and  the  divining  eyes 
whidh  penetrate  the  mystery  of  life  and  the  se- 
crets of  all  hearts.  He  creates  them,  not  for 
their  own  joy,  but  for  the  world's  service.  Re- 
member this,  happy  woman  by  your  fireside. 
Look  on  her  with  eyes  of  tender  ruth  ;  speak 
gently  of  this  sister- woman,  whose  lot,  if  loftier, 
is  so  much  lonelier  than  your  own.  Though 
your  life  seems  meagre  and  spiritless,  do  not 
envy  her  her  splendid  isolation.  There  may  be 
many  to  admire,  and  a  few  to  love  her ;  but,  so 
far  as  her  being  is  exceptional,  it  is  solitary. 
She  looks  down,  measuring  the  path  between 
her  and  the  grave,  and  feels  that  she  must  walk 
it  alone.  If  this  woman  loves,  fame  holds  no 
compensation  for  what  she  has  missed.  If  the 
child  by  your  side  looks  into  your  face  with  the 
lonely  eyes  of  genius,  shield  her  as  you  never 
shielded  another,  and  yet  you  cannot  avert  her 
desdny.  But  if  you  have  a  pert  and  clever  lit- 
tle daughter  you  can  save  her  from  a  false  life. 
You  need  not  train  her  for  the  world,  you  need 
i  not  educate  her  for  display.  Ostentation  is  the 
curse  of  our  American  life.  Few  afi"ord  to  do 
what  they  do  quietly.  Few  are  content  to  live 
simple,  contrite,  loving  lives.  Our  home-life 
is  not  sweet,  and  sheltered,  and  holy,  as  it 
should  be.  Everybody  is  trying  to  make  a 
display  of  something.  Emulation  in  petty 
things  is  as  rampant  in  women  as  in  men.  If 
a  woman  don't  write,  or  paint,  or  preach,  she 
must  lead  something — fashion,  perhaps;  and 
the  object  of  her  life  is  to  see  how  many  bits  of 
pasteboard  she  can  have  left  at  her  door  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  The  average  young  lady  leaves 
school  filled  with  one  ambition — to  "  catch  " 
lovers,  and  boast  of  her  conquests.  To  this 
business  she  consecrates  every  power.  The 
delicate  bloom  of  girlhood,  how  soon  it  is 
brushed  from  her  soul  !  At  twenty  she  is  old 
in  art,  if  not  in  sin.  The  innocence  of  youth 
is  dead  and  buried.  What  a  dowry  she  brings 
to  her  husband  !  The  fragments  of  a  heart 
never  deep  or  true,  a  passion  for  admiration, 
a  hunger  for  conquest  which  he  will  never 
satisfy."^  The  law  of  her  life,  she  obeys  it,  to 
bring  to  his  home  desolation,  if  she  does  not 
cover  his  name  with  disgrace.     How  the  country 
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needs  a  deeper  and  quieter  culture  for  women ; 
a  culture  which,  while  it  trains  every  faculty  for 
noble  use,  perfects  her  womanhood,  making  her 
more  than  ever  the  lover  and  keeper  of  home, 
the  gentle  niinister  of  the  erring  and  afflicted. 
No  matter  what  her  int;ellect,  the  crowning  ex- 
cellence and  glory  of  woman  must  be  coodness. 
Man,  torn  with  conflicting  ambitions  and 
passions,  fights  her  battles  and  his  own  in  the 
great  arena;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  conflict, 
turns  always  to  her,  his  sanctuary  and  his  safety. 
The  arbiter  of  his  fortune,  the  saviour  of  his 
purity,  the  unerring  instincts  of  nature  teach 
her  that  she  lives  in  this  world,  not  only  to  give 
him  his  life,  but  to  spend  her  life  for  him !  The 
most  grandly  endowed  woman,  looking  up  to 
her  God,  feels  rich,  not  in  geuius,  but  in  her 
wealth  of  tenderness,  in  her  capacity  for  sacri- 
fice and  devotion,  which  is  at  once  the  cross  and 
crown  of  her  womanhood. 

I  have  left  my  Fourth-street  cottage  a  long  way 
back,  and  have  been  saving  its  occupant,  not  to 
hold  her  up  as  a  perfectly  harmonious  woman, 
but  as  one  of  a  small  band  of  American  women 
who  have  proved  themselves  to  hi  great  in  self- 
forgetfulness  and  heroic  devotion.  Such  wo- 
men, always  doing,  never  thiuk  of  pausing  to 
tell  their  own  stories,  which,  indeed,  can  never 
be  told  ;  yet  the  hint  of  thecu  can  be  given,  to 
stir  in  the  hearts  of  other  women  a  purer  emu- 
lation, and  to  prove  to  them  that  the  surest 
way  to  happiness  is  to  serve  others  and  forget 
yourself. 

This  woman  that  I  see  is  tall,  and  not  fash- 
ionably dressed.  She  is  not  young,  yet  her 
face  bears  traces  of  great  beauty,  and  her  large 
blue  eyes  yet  beam  with  the  brightness  of  youth. 
Those  hands — what  a  story  they  tell  !  Poor 
hands  I  darkened  and  hardened  by  work,  they 
never  shirked  any  task,  never  turned  from 
any  drudgery,  that  could  lighten  the  load  of 
another.  Dear  hands  !  how  many  blood-stained 
faces  they  have  washed,  how  many  wounds 
they  have  bound  up,  how  many  eyes  they  have 
closed  in  dying,  how  many  bodies  they  have 
sadly  yielded  to  the  darkness  of  death  ! 

After  a  life  spent  in  benevolence,  it  was  in 
December,  1860,  that  Almira  Fales  begun  to 
prepare  lint  and  hospital  stores  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  Union,  not  one  of  whom  had  then  been 
called  to  take  up  arms.  People  laughed,  of 
course  ;  thought  it  a  "  freak  ;"  said  that  none 
of  these  things  would  ever  be  needed.  Just  as 
the  venerable  Dr.  Mott  said,  at  the  woman's 
meeting  in  Cooper  Institute,  after  Sumter 
had  been  fired  :  "  Go  on,  ladies  !  Get  your 
lint  ready,  if  it  will  do  your  dear  hearts 
any  good,  though  I  don't  believe  myself  that 
it  will  ever  be  needed."  Since  that  December 
Mrs.  Fales  has  emptied  over  seven  thousand 
boxes  of  hospital  stores,  and  distributed  with 
her  own  hands   over   one    hundred   and   fifty 


thousand  dollars  worth  of  comforts  to  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  Beside,  she  supplied  per- 
sonally between  sixty  and  seventy  forts  with 
reading  matter.  She  was  months  at  sea — the 
only  woman  on  hospital  ships  nursing  the 
wounded  and  dying  men. 

Thousands  of  heroes  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
gratefully  remember  this  woman's  loving  care 
to  them  in  the  extremity  of  anguish.  The  war 
ended,  her  work  does  not  cease.  Every  day 
you  may  find  her,  with  her  heavily-laden  bas- 
ket, in  hovels  of  white  and  black,  which  dainty 
and  delicate  ladies  would  not  dare  to  enter. 
No  wounds  are  so  loathsome,  no  disease  so  con- 
tagious, no  human  being  so  abject,  that  she 
shrinks  from  contact,  if  she  can  minister  to 
their  necessity. 

An  electric  temperament,  a  nervous  organ- 
ization, with  a  brain  crowded  with  a  variety  of 
memories  and  incidents  that  could  only  come 
to  one  in  a  million — all  combine  to  give  her  a 
pleasant  abruptness  of  motion  and  of  speech, 
which  I  have  heard  some  very  fine  ladies  term 
insanity.  "  Now  don't  you  think  she  is  crazy, 
to  spend  all  her  time  in  such  ways?"  said  one. 
When  we  remember  how  rare  a  thing  utter 
unselfishness  and  self-forgetfulness  is,  we  must 
concluile  that  she  is  crazy.  If  the  listless  and 
idle  lives  which  we  live  ourselves  are  perfectly 
sane,  then  Almira  Fales  must  be  the  maddest 
of  mortals.  But  would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
world,  and  for  us  all,  if  we  were  each  of  us  a 
little  crazier  in  the  same  direction  ?    M.  C.  A. 


For  Friends'  InteUigencer. 
FOR  THE  CHILDUEN. 

Are  you  joyous  at  this  season  of  buds  and 
blossoms?  Have  you  spaded  your  flower-beds, 
made  the  earth  mellow  and  sown  your  seeds  ? 
If  the  ground  is  properly  prepared,  and  the  florist 
has  given  you  (/oot/ seeds,  then  with  the  blessing 
of  a  kind  Providence  in  sending  the  early  and 
the  latter  rain,  mingled  with  sunshine,  you  may 
look  first  for  the  green  leaf,  then  for  the  bud, 
afterward  the  blossom  and  then  the  seed 
fully  ripe. 

But  weeds  may  spring  up  among  them,  which 
if  permitted  to  grow  will  take  much  of  the 
strength  of  the  soil,  and  your  plants  will  be 
smaller  and  less  beautiful.  Therefore  watch 
closely,  lest  your  first  labor  be  lost,  and  your 
anticipated  enjoyment  end  in  disappointment. 

And,  while  thus  hopefully  laboring,  did  you 
ever  think  that  those  little  plants  were  a  type 
of  yourselves  ?  That  the  daily  watching,  weed- 
ing and  cultivating  was  repeated  every  day  by 
your  anxious  parents  ?  Yes,  you  are  their  im- 
mortal plants,  warmed  by  the  sunshine  of  love 
and  watered  by  the  dew  of  afi"ection.  And  hers 
too  comes  a  labor  for  you;  to  receive  and  im- 
prove these  precious  blessings,  that  they  may 
bring  forth  fruit  of  gentlenes;i,  kindness,  for- 
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bearance  and  love.  Not  love  to  one  alone  in 
the  household,  but  let  all  feel  that  they  share  a 
common  aflPection  ;  not  that  alone  due  to  a 
parent  or  one  who  takes  the  place  of  a  parent, 
but  such  as  should  flow  through  the  family 
circle.  Be  not  selfish,  but  generous  ;  extend 
the  social  circle,  and  embrace  all  who  have  a 
deep  interest  in  your  welfare,  and  would  oflFer 
a  word  of  admonition  for  your  good.  Thus 
may  you  shed  a  light  upon  those  whose  child- 
hood has  long  since  passed  away,  and  their  sun 
is  fast  setting.  Let  them  catch  the  watchful 
eye  as  it  casts  about  for  their  comfort,  and  feel 
that  the  vacant  chair  at  the  table  or  the  fireside 
would  gladly  be  long  deferred.'  These  have 
passed  through  the  season  of  buds  and  blossoms, 
have  borne  their  fruit,  and  are  now  waiting  for 
the  Grreat  Husbandman  to  gather  them  into  his 
sacred  garner.  Neglect  them  not,  during  this 
period  of  waiting.  E.  H. 

. — 4»»    ■ 

THE  GREAT  WORSHIP. 

BY  JOHN    G.  WHITTIER. 

The  harp  at  Nature's  advent  strung 

Has  never  ceased  to  play  ; 
The  song  the  stars  of  morning  sung 

Plas  never  died  away. 

And  prayer  is  made,  and  praise  is  given, 

By  all  things  near  and  far: 
The  ocean  looketh  up  to  heaven, 

And  mirrors  every  star. 

Its  waves  are  kneeling  on  the  strand 

As  kneels  the  human  knee. 
Their  vyhite  locks  bowing  to  the  sand. 

The  priesthood  of  the  sea  ! 
They  pour  their  glittering  treasures  forth, 

Their  gifts  of  pearl  they  bring, 
And  all  the  listening  hills  of  earth 

Take  up  the  song  they  sing. 
The  green  earth  sends  her  incense  up 

From  many  a  mountain  shrine  ; 
From  folded  leaf  and  dewy  cup 

She  pours  her  sacred  wine. 
The  mists  above  the  morning  rills 

Rise  white  as  wings  of  prayer; 
The  altar-curtains  of  the  hills 

Are  sunset's  purple  air. 

The  winds  with  hymns  of  praise  are  loud. 

Or  low  with  sobs  of  pain; 
The  Thunder-organ  of  the  cloud. 

The  dropping  tears  of  rain. 
With  drooping  head  and  branches  crossed, 

The  twilight  forest  grieves. 
Or  speaks  with  tongues  of  Pentecost 

From  all  its  sunlit  leaves. 

The  blue  sky  is  the  temple's  arch, 

Its  transept  earth  and  air  ; 
The  music  of  its  starry  march 

The  chorus  of  the  prayer. 
So  nature  keeps  the  reverent  frame 

With  which  her  years  began. 
And  all  her  signs  and  voices  shame 

The  prayerless  heart  of  man. 


To  be  furious  in  religion,  is  to  be  irreligiously 
religious. — Penn. 


From  the  Evening  Poat. 
SCATTER    SEED. 
In  the  furrows  of  thy  life. 

Scatter  seed  ! 
Small  may  be  thy  spirit-field, 
But  a  goodly  crop  'iwill  yield  ; 
Sow  the  kindly  word  and  deed, 

Scatter  seed  ! 

Sun  and  shower  aid  thee  now, 

Scatter  seed  ! 
Who  can  tell  where  grain  may  grow  ? 
Winds  are  blowing  to  and  fro, 
Daily  good  thy  simple  creed, 

Scatter  seed  ! 

Up  !  the  morning  flies  away, 

Scatter  seed  1 
Hand  of  thine  must  never  tire, 
Heart  must  keep  its  pure  desire  ; 
While  thy  brothers  faint  and  bleed. 

Scatter  seed  ! 

Though  thy  work  should  seem  to  fail. 

Scatter  seed  ! 
Some  may  fall  on  stony  ground  ; 
Flower  and  blade  are  often  found 
In  the  clefts  we  little  heed. 

Scatter  seed  ! 

Spring-time  always  dawns  for  thee  ; 

Scatter  seed  ! 
Ope  thy  spirit's  golden  store, 
Stretch  thy  furrows  more  and  more, 
God  will  give  to  thee  thy  meed. 

Scatter  seed  1 

George  Coophk. 


From  tVie  Atlantic  Monthly. 
IN    THE    HEMLOCKS. 


Most  people  receive  with  incredulity  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  birds  that  annually 
visit  our  climate.  Very  few  even  are  aware  of 
half  the  number  that  spend  the  summer  in  their 
own  immediate  vicinity.  We  little  suspect, 
when  we  walk  in  the  woods,  whose  privacy  we 
are  intruding  upon, — what  rare  and  elegant 
visitants  from  Mexico,  from  Central  and  South 
America,  and  from  the  islands  of  the  sea,  are 
holding  their  reunions  in  the  branches  over 
our  heads,  or  pursuing  their  pleasure  on  the 
ground  before  us. 

1  recall  the  altogether  admirable  and  shining 
family  which  Thoreau  dreamed  he  Saw  in  the 
upper  chambers  of  Spaulding's  woods,  which 
Spaulding  did  not  know  lived  there,  and  which 
were  not  put  out  when  Spaulding,  whistling, 
drove  his  team  through  their  lower  halls.  They 
did  not  go  into  society  in  the  village  ;  they  were 
quite  well ;  they  had  sons  and  daughters;  they 
neither  wove  nor  spun;  there  was  a  sound  as 
of  suppressed  hilarity. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  forester  was 
only  raying  a  pretty  thing  of  the  birds,  though 
I  have  observed  that  it  does  sometimes  annoy 
them  when  Spaulding's  cart  rumbles  through 
their  house.  Grenerally,  however,  they  are  as 
unconscious  of  Spaulding  as  Spaulding  is  of 
them. 
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Walking  the  other  day  in  an  old  hemlock 
wood,  I  counted  over  forty  varieties  of  these 
summer  visitants,  many  of  them  common  to 
other  woods  in  the  vicinity,  but  quite  a  number 
peculiar  to  tliese  ancient  solitudes,  and  not  a 
few  that  are  rare  in  any  locality.  It  is  quite 
unusual  to  find  so  large  a  number  abiding  in 
one  forest, — and  that  not  a  large  one, — most 
of  them  nestling  and  spending  the  summer 
there.  Many  of  those  I  observed  commonly 
pass  this  season  much  farther  north.  But  the 
geographical  distribution  of  birds  is  rather  a 
climatical  one.  The  same  temperature,  though 
under  different  parallels,  usually  attracts  the 
same  birds;  difference  in  altitude  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  difference  in  latitude.  A  given 
height  above  the  sea  level  under  the  parallel 
of  30°  may  have  the  same  climate  as  places 
under  that  of  35°,  and  similar  Flora  and  Fauna. 
At  the  head-waters  of  the  Delaware,  where  I 
write,  the  latitude  is  that  of  Boston,  but  the 
region  has  a  much  greater  elevation,  and  hence 
a  climate  that  compares  better  with  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  and  of  New  England.  Half 
a  day's  drive  to  the  southeast  brings  me  down 
into  quite  a  different  temperature,  with  an  older 
geological  formation,  different  forest  timber,  and 
different  birds, — even  with  different  mammals 
Neither  the  little  Grey  Rabbit  nor  the  little 
Gray  Fox  is  found  in  my  locality,  but  the 
great  Northern  Hare  and  the  Red  Fox  are 
seen  here.  In  the  last  century  a  colony  of 
beavers  dwelt  here,  though  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant cannot  now  point  to  even  the  traditional 
site  of  their  dams.  The  ancient  hemlocks, 
whither  I  propose  to  take  the  reader,  are  rich 
in  many  things  beside  birds.  Indeed,  their 
wealth  in  this  respect  is  owing  mainly,  no 
doubt,  to  their  rank  vegetable  growths,  their 
fruitful  swamps,  and  their  dark,  sheltered  re- 
treats. 

Their  history  is  of  an  heroic  cast.  Ravished 
and  torn  by  the  tanner  in  his  thirst  fur  bark, 
preyed  upon  by  the  lumberman,  assaulted  and 
beaten  back  by  the  settler,  still  their  spirit  has 
never  been  broken,  their  energies  never  par- 
alyzed. Not  many  years  ago  a  public  highway 
passed  through  them,  but  it  was  at  no  time  a 
tolerable  road ;  trees  fell  across  it,  mud  and 
limbs  choked  it  up,  till  finally  travellers  took 
the  hint  and  went  around  ;  and  now,  walking 
along  its  deserted  course,  I  see  only  the  foot- 
prints of  coons,  foxes,  and  squirrels. 

Nature  loves  such  woods,  and  places  her 
own  seal  upon  them.  Here  she  shows  me  what 
can  be  done  with  ferns  and  mosses  and  lichens. 
The  soil  is  marrowy  and  full  of  innumerable 
forests.  Standing  in  these  fragrant  aisles,  I 
feel  the  strength  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and 
am  awed  by  the  deep  and  inscrutable  pro- 
cesses of  life  going  on  so  silently  about  me. 

No  hostile  forms  with  axe  or  spade  now  visit 


these  solitudes.  The  cows  have  half  hidden 
ways  through  them,  and  know  where  the  best 
browsing  is  to  be  had.  In  spring  the  farmer 
repair;?  to  their  bordering  of  maples,  to  make 
sugar;  in  July  and  August  women  and  boys 
from  all  the  country  about,  penetrate  the  old 
Barkpeeling  fur  raspberries  and  blackberries  j 
and  I  know  a  youth  who  wonderingly  follows 
their  languid  stream   casting  for  trout. 

In  like  spirit,  alcro  and  buoyant,  on  this 
bright  June  morning,  go  I  also  to  reap  my  har- 
vest,— pursuing  a  sweet  more  delectable  than 
sugar,  fruit  more  savory  than  berries,  and  game 
for  another  palate  than  that  tickled  by  trout. 

June,  of  ail'the  months,  the  student  of  orni- 
thology can  least  afford  to  lose.  Most  birds  are 
nesting  then,  and  in  full  song  and  plumage. 
And  what  is  a  bird  without  its  song  ?  Do  we 
not  wait  for  the  stranger  to  speak  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  do  not  know  a  bird  till  I  have 
heard  its  voice  ;  then  I  come  nearer  it  at  once, 
and  it  possesses  a  human  interest  to  me.  I  have 
met  the  Gray- cheeked  Thrush  {Tardus  alicise) 
in  the  woods,  and  held  him  in  my  hand  ;  still 
I  do  not  know  him.  The  silence  of  the  Cedar- 
Bird  throws  a  mystery  about  him  which 
neither  his  good  looks  nor  his  petty  larcenies 
in  cherry  time  can  dispel.  A  bird's  song  con- 
tains a  clue  to  its  life,  and  establishes  a  sym- 
pathy, an  understanding  between  itself  and  the 
admiring  listener. 

I  descend  a  steep  hill,  and  approach  the 
hemlocks  through  a  large  sugar- bush.  When 
twenty  rods  distant,  I  hear  all  along  the  line 
of  the  forest  the  incessant  warble  of  the  Red- 
eyed  Fly- catcher  (  Vireoi'ylvia  olivacea,)  cheer- 
ful and  happy  as  the  merry  whistle  of  a  school- 
boy. He  is  one  of  our  most  common  and 
widely  distributed  birds.  Approach  any  forest 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  in  any  kind  of  weather, 
from  May  to  August,  in  any  of  the  middle  or 
eastern  Districts,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
first  note  you  hear  will  be  his.  Rain  or  shine, 
before  noon  or  after,  in  the  deep  forest  or  in 
the  village  grove, — when  it  is  too  hot  for  the 
thrushes,  or  too  cold  and  windy  for  the  warblers, 
— it  is  never  out  of  time  or  place  for  this 
little  minstrel  to  indulge  his  cheerful  strain. 
In  the  deep  wilds  of  the  Adirondac,  where  few 
birds  are  seen  and  fewer  heard,  his  note  was 
almost  constantly  in  my  ear.  Always  busy, 
making  it  a  point  never  to  suspened  for  one 
moment  his  occupation  to  indulge  his  musical 
taste,  his  lay  is  that  of  industry  and  content- 
ment. There  is  nothing  plaintive  or  especially 
musical  in  his  performance,  but  the  sentiment 
expressed  is  eminently  that  of  cheerfulness.  In- 
deed the  songs  of  most  birds  have  some  human 
significance,  which,  I  think,  is  the  source  of  the 
delight  we  take  in  them.  The  song  of  the  Bobo- 
link, to  me,  expresses  hilarity  ;  the  Song-Spar- 
row's, faith ;    the   Bluebirds,  love ;    the   Cat- 
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Bird's,  pride ;  the  White-eyed  Flycatcher's, 
self-consciousness  ;  that  of  the  Hermit-Thrush, 
spiritual  serenity ;  while  there  is  something 
military  in  the  call  of  the  Robin,  and  unalloyed 
contentment  in  the  warble  of  the  Red-eyed 
Vireo. 

This  bird  is  classed  among  the  flycatchers, 
but  is  much  more  of  a  worm-eater,  and  has  few 
of  the  traits  or  habits  of  the  Muscicapa  or  the 
true  Si/lvia.  He  resembles  somewhat  the 
Warbling  Vireo  (  Vireo  gilvus,)  and  the  two 
birds  are  often  confounded  by  careless  observers. 
Both  warble  in  the  same  cheerful  strain,  but 
the  latter  more  continuously  and  rapidly.  The 
Red-Eye  is  a  larger,  slimmer  bird,  with  a  faint 
bluish  crown,  and  a  light  line  over  the  eye. 
Hia  movements  are  peculiar.  You  may  see 
him  hopping  among  the  limbs,  exploring  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  peering  to  the  right 
and  left, — now  flitting  a  few  feet,  now  hopping 
as  many, — and  warbling  incessantly,  occasion- 
ally in  a  subdued  tone,  which  sounds  from  a 
very  indefinite  distance.  When  he  has  found 
a  worm  to  his  liking,  he  turns  lengthwise  of 
the  limb,  and  bruises  its  head  with  his  beak  be- 
fore devouring  it. 

As  I  enter  the  woods,  the  Slate-colored  Snow- 
bird (^Fringilla  Hudsonia)  starts  up  before  me 
and  chirps  sharply.  His  protest  when  thus 
disturbed  is  almost  metallic  in  its  sharpness. 
He  breeds  here,  and  is  not  esteemed  a  snow- 
bird at  all,  as  he  disappears  at  the  near  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and  returns  again  in  spring, 
like  the  Song-Sparrow,  and  is  not  in  any  way 
associated  with  the  cold  and  the  snow.  So 
different  are  the  habits  of  birds  in  difterent 
localities.  Even  the  Crow  does  not  winter  here, 
and  is  seldom  seen  after  December  or  before 
March. 

The  Snow-Bird,  or  "  Black  Chipping-Bird." 
as  it  is  known  among  the  farmers,  is  the  finest 
architect  of  any  of  the  ground-builders  known 
to  me.  The  site  of  its  nest  is  usually  some  low 
bank  by  the  road  side  near  a  wood.  In  a 
slight  excavation,  with  a  partially  concealed 
entrance,  the  exquisite  structure  is  placed. 
Horsehair  and  cow-hair  are  plentifully  used, 
imparting  to  the  interior  of  the  nest  great 
symmetry  and  firmness  as  well  as  softness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
OUR   CELLAR   POPULATION. 

It  is  a  well  established  scientific  fact  that 
light  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  growth  of 
animals  as  well  as  of  plants.  When  we  desire 
the  unnatural  development  of  a  plant,  as  for 
example  chickory  or  celery,  we  cover  it  up  from 
the  effect  of  light.  If  we  wish  to  secure  an 
abnormal  secretion  of  fat  in  an  animal,  like  the 
pig,  we  feed  it  in  a  half  darkened  pen.  Only 
mushrooms,  fungi,  infusoria,  monads,  diatoms, 


poisonous  weeds,  hybrid  plants,  unnatural  mon- 
sters, lurk  and  flourish  in  dark  places. 

It  is  known  that  vegetables  which  begin  to 
sprout  in  cellars  send  forth  poisonous  shoots. 
Draper  has  shown  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  luminous  rays,  plants  give  off  oxygen  gas 
and  destroy  carbonic  acid.  They  exhale  oxygen 
in  the  light  and  assimilate  carbon.  A  plant  is 
the  child  of  the  sun,  depending  upon  it  for  its 
birth,  nutrition  and  growth.  Respiration  is  the 
gentle  combustion  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen, 
analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  a  burn- 
ing lamp. 

In  respiration  and  vegetation  it  is  the  at- 
mospheric air  that  furnishes  the  oxygen  and 
the  carbonic  acid;  but  the  substance  of  the 
animal,  its  very  blood,  supports  the  combustion, 
and  if  the  loss  incurred  is  not  restored  by  food 
the  oil  will  soon  be  wanting  in  the  lamp,  and 
the  animal  will  perish,  as  the  lamp  goes  out 
when  its  oil  is  exhausted.  But  food  alone, 
either  for  the  plant  or  animal,  is  not  sufficient 
to  sustain  life.  The  plant  cannot  secrete  ita 
food  in  the  dark,  and  it  has  been  found  that  res- 
piration cannot  be  healthfully  carried  on  with- 
out the  light. 

A  long  series  of  observations  have  been  made 
by  Moleschott  to  show  that  the  same  animal, 
placed  alternately  in  the  dark  and  in  the  light, 
gives  off  one-third  more  carbonic  acid  from  its 
lungs  in  the  light  than  it  does  in  the  dark,  and 
that  its  growth  and  strength  are  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  the  respired  gas.  A  plant 
becomes  white  and  fragile  in  a  cellar,  an!  a 
twining  plant  forgets  its  nature  in  the  dark, 
and  grows  up  a  straight  stalk. 

The  observations  made  upon  plants  and  ani- 
mals apply  to  man.  The  same  laws  of  growth 
obtain  in  his  case. 

Where  a  plant  will  not  grow  man  will  not 
grow.  Where  a  lamp  is  extinguished  the  lamp 
of  life  will  also  go  out.  There  are  other  causes 
which  render  subterranean  dwellings  unhealthy 
— these  are  the  dampness,  the  foul  gases  from 
sewers,  and  the  lack  of  ventilation.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  close  proximity  to  surface 
water  exposes  persons  fatally  to  the  attack  of 
such  diseases  as  the  cholera.  There  needs  no 
law  to  prevent  the  farmer  and  gardener  from 
sowing  their  seed  in  places  where  it  will  not 
grow,  but  a  law  to  prevent  landlords  from  sowing 
the  seeds  of  disease  and  nourishing  a  sickly, 
perishing  class  of  population,  by  shutting  them 
up  in  unwholesome  cellars,  may  well  merit  our 
attention. 

Business  men  need  to  be  cautioned  against 
the  dismal,  damp,  dingy,  dungeon  like  offices, 
down  town,  out  of  which  can  be  seen  to  issue 
every  day  pale,  cadaverous,  nervous  people, 
who  pay  enormous  rents  for  these  holes,  and 
larger  doctor's  bills,  while  they  are  working 
hard   to  support   their    families.     If  sunlight 
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were  for  sale,  and  everybody  knew  its  value,  it 
would  bring  a  high  priee  on  'Change,  but  being 
cheap,  and  its  value  not  understood,  no  one 
will  pay  a  dime  for  a  single  ray. 

Let  those  who  love  darkness  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it  enjoy  it  to  their  satisfaction  ;  but 
it  is  a  public  injury  that  men,  taking  advantage 
of  the  poverty  and  necessities  of  their  fellows, 
should  sell  darkness  and  disease,  as  they  are 
gold,  at  high  rates,  to  the  thousands  who  in 
this  city  live  in  cellars. 

•  <»>  i ■ 

ON    THE  INVISIBLE   RAYS  OF   THE  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 

(Cone hided  from  page  207.) 

One  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  cut  off 
the  luminous  portion  of  the  decomposed   beam 
by  an  opaque  screen,  allowing  the  non-luminous 
portion   to  pass  by  its   edge.     We  might  then 
operate  at  pleasure  upon  the  latter ; — reflect  it, 
refract  it,  concentrate  it.     This  would  be  a  per- 
fectly philosophical  way  of  detaching  the  light 
from  the  heat,  but  with  our  present  means  we 
could  not  thus  obtain  a  quantity  of  heat  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  results  intended  to  be  ex- 
hibited before  the  conclusion   of  the  discourse. 
Another  plan  consists  in  following  up  a  mode 
of  experiment  initiated  by  Sir  William  Herschel. 
He  examined   the   transmission   of  solar  heat 
through  glasses  of  various  colors,  through  black 
muslin  and  other  substances,  which  iatercepted 
a  large  portion  of  the  solar  light.     Melloni  sub- 
sequently discovered  that  lampblack,  and  also  a 
kind  of  black  glass,  while  perfectly  opaque  to 
light,  transmitted  aconsiderable  quantity  of  radi- 
ant heat.     In  Professor  Tyndall's  "  Lectures  on 
Heat,"  given  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1862, 
and  since  made  public,  experiments  with  these 
bodies  are  described.     It  was  while  conversing 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  in  the 
autumn  of  lb61,  on  the  possibility  of  sifting, 
by  absorbents,  the  light  of  a  beam  from  its  heat, 
that  Professor  Tyndall  first  learned  that  carbon 
was  the  substanfce  which  rendered  Melloni's  glass 
opaque.     This  fact  was  of  peculiar  interest  to 
him,  for  it  and  others  seemed  to  extend  to  solid 
bodies  a  law  which  he  had  detected  two  years 
previously  in  his  experiments  on  gases  and  va- 
pors, and  which  showed  that  elementary  gases 
were  highly  transparent,  while  compound  gases 
were  all  more  or  less  opaque — many  of  them, 
indeed,  almost   perfectly  opaque — to  invisible 
radiant  heat.     The  enormous  difference  existing 
between  elementary  and  compound  gases,  as  re- 
gards their  opacity  to  radiant  heat,  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  facts : — For  every  ray  intercept- 
ed in  a  tube  four  feet  long,  by  a  certain  measure 
of  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen,  transpa- 
rent ammonia  strikes  down  7,260  rays,  olefiant 
gas    7,950,  while  transparent  sulphurous  acid 
destroys  8,800. 
;    In  Professor  Tyndall's  first  experiments  on 


the  invisible  radiations  of  the  electric  light, 
black  glass  was  the  substance  made  use  of. 
The  specimens,  however,  which  he  was  able  to 
obtain,  destroyed,  along  with  the  visible,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  invisible  radiation. 
But  the  discovery  of  the  deportment  of  element- 
ary gases  directed  his  attention  to  other  simple 
substances.  He  examined  sulphur  dissolved  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  found  it  almost  per- 
fectly transparent  to  the  invisible  rays.  He 
also  examined  the  element  bromine,  and  found 
that  notwithstanding  its  dark  color,  it  was  emi- 
nently transparent  to  the  ultra-red  rays.  Lay- 
ers of  this  substance,  for  example,  which  en- 
tirely cut  off  all  the  light  of  a  brilliant  gas 
flame,  transmitted  its  invisible  radiant  heat  with 
freedom.  Finally,  he  tried  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  arrived  at  the  ex- 
traordinary result  that  a  quantity  of  dissolved 
iodine  sufficiently  opaque  to  cut  off  the  light 
of  the  mid-day  sun  was,  within  the  limits  of  ex- 
periment, absolutely  transparent  to  invisible  ra- 
diant heat. 

This  then  is  the  substance  by  which  the  in- 
visible rays  of  the  electric  light  may  be  almost 
perfectly  detached  from  the  visible  ones.  Con- 
centrating by  a  small  glass  mirror,  silvered  in 
front,  the  rays  emitted  by  the  carbon  points  of 
the  electric  lamp,  we  obtain  a  convergent  cone 
of  light.  Interposing  in  the  path  of  this  con- 
centrated beam  a  cell  containing  the  opaque 
solution  of  iodine,  the  light  of  the  cone  is  utter- 
ly destroyed,  while  its  invisible  rays  are  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  meddled  with.  These  converge  to  a 
focus,  at  which,  though  nothing  can  be  seen,  even 
in  the  darkest  room,  the  following  series  of  ef- 
fects may  be  produced  : — 

When  a  piece  of  black  paper  is  placed  in  the 
focus,  it  is  pierced  by  the  invisible  rays,  as  if  a 
white- hot  spear  had  been  suddenly  driven  through 
it.  The  paper  instantly  blazes  without  appa- 
rent contact  with  anything  hot. 

A  piece  of  brown  paper  placed  at  the  focus 
soon  shows  a  red-hot,  burning  surface,  extend- 
ing over  a  considerable  space  of  the  paper,  which 
finally  bursts  into  flame. 

The  wood  of  a  hat  box  similarly  placed,  is 
rapidly  burnt  through.  A  pile  of  wood  and 
shavings,  on  which  the  focus  falls,  is  quickly 
ignited,  and  thus  a  fire  may  be  set  burning  by 
the  invisible  rays. 

A  cigar  or  a  pipe  is  immediately  lighted 
when  placed  at  the  focus  of  invisible  rays. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Comte  de  Paris  per- 
formed this  experiment  at  Professor  Tyndall's 
lecture. 

Disks  of  charred  paper  placed  at  the  focus  are 
raised  to  brilliant  incandescence;  charcoal  is 
also  ignited  there. 

A  piece  of  charcoal  suspended  in  a  glass  re- 
ceiver full  of  oxygen,  is  set  on  fire  at  the  focus, 
burning  with  the  splendor  exhibited  by  this  sub- 
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stance  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  The  in- 
visible rays,  though  they  have  passed  through 
the  receiver,  still  retain  sufficient  power  to  ren- 
der the  charcoal  within  it  red-hot. 

A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  ex- 
ploded in  the  dark  focus,  through  the  ignition 
of  its  envelope. 

A  strip  of  blackened  zinc-foil  placed  at  the 
focus  is  pierced  and  inflamed  by  the  invisible 
rays.  By  gradually  drawing  the  strip  through 
the  focus,  it  may  be  kept  blazing  with  its  char- 
acteristic purple  light  for  a  considerable  time. 
This  experiment  is  particularly  beautiful. 

Magnesium  wire,  presented  suitably  to  the 
focus,  burns  with  almost  intolerable  bril- 
liancy. 

The  effects  thus  far  described  are,  in   part, 
due  to  chemical  action.     The  substances  placed 
at  the  dark   focus  are   oxidizable  ones,  which, 
when  heated  sufficiently,  are  attacked    by   the 
atmospheric  oxygen,  ordinary  combustion  being 
the  result.     But  the  experiments  may  be  freed 
from  this  impurity.     A  thin  plate  of  charcoal, 
placed  in  vacuo,  is  raised   to  incandescence  at 
the  focus  of  invisible  rays.     Chemical  action  is 
here  entirely  excluded.     A  thin  plate  of  silver 
or  copper,  with  its  surface  slightly  tarnished  by 
the  sulphide  of  the  metal,  so  as   to  diminish  its 
reflective    power,    is    raised    to    incandescence 
either   in   vacuo   or   in   air.       With    sufficient 
battery-power  and  proper  concentration,  a  plate 
of  platinzed  platinum  is  rendered  white-hot  at 
the  focus  of  invisible  rays  ;  and  when  the  incan- 
descent platinum  is  looked  at  through  a  prism, 
its  light  yields  a  complete  and  brilliant  spectrum. 
In  all  these  cases  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  a 
perfectly   invisible   image   of  the   coal   points 
formed    by    the    mirror;    and    no    experiment 
hitherto  made  illustrates  the   identity   of  light 
and  heat  more  forcibly  than  this  one.     When 
the  plate  of  metal  or  of  charcoal   is   placed  at 
the  focus,  the  invisible  image  raises  it  to  incan- 
descence,   and    thus   prints   itself  visibly  upon 
the  plate.     On  drawing  the  coal  points  apart,  or 
on  causing   them   to  approach  each   other,  the 
thermograph  of  the  points  follows  their  motion. 
By  cutting  the  plate  of  carbon  along  the  boun- 
dary   of   the    thermograph,  we   may   obtain    a 
second  pair  of  coal  points,  of  the  same  shape  as 
the    original    ones,  but  turned    upside  down  ; 
and    thug  by  the   rays  of  the  one  pair  of  coal 
points,  which  are  incompetent  to  excite  vision, 
we  may  cause  a  second  pair  to  emit  all  the  rays 
of  the  spectrum. 

The  ultra-red  radiation  of  the  electric  light 
is  known  to  consist  of  ethereal  undulations  of 
greater  length,  and  slower  periods  of  recurrence, 
than  those  which  excite  vision.  When,  there- 
fore, those  long  waves  impinge  upon  a  plate  of 
platinum,  and  raise  it  to  incandescence,  their 
period  of  vibration  is  changed.  The  waves 
emitted  by  the   platinum   are    shorter,  and    of 


more  rapid  recurrence  than  those  falling  upon 
it,  the  refrangibility  being  thereby  raised,  and 
the  invisible  rays  rendered  visible.  Thirteen 
years  ago.  Professor  Stokes  published  the  noble 
discovery  that  by  the  agency  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  and  various  other  substances,  the  ultra- 
violet ray  of  the  spectrum  could  be  rendered 
visible.  These  invisible  rays  of  high  refrangi- 
bility, impinging  upon  a  proper  medium,  cause 
the  molecules  of  that  medium  to  oscillate  in 
slower  periods  than  those  of  the  incident  waves. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  the  invisible  rays  are 
rendered  visible  by  the  lowering  of  their  re- 
frangibility ;  while  in  the  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  the  ultra-red  rays  are  rendered 
visible  by  the  raising  of  their  refrangibility. 
To  the  phenomena  brought  to  light  by  Pro- 
fessor Stokes,  the  term  fluorescence  has  been 
applied  by  their  discoverer,  and  to  the  phenome- 
na brought  forward  at  the  Royal  Society,  and 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Professor  Tyndall  pro- 
poses to  apply  the  term  calorescence. 

It  was  the  discovery,  more  than  three  years 
ago,  of  a  substance  opaque  to  light,  and  almost 
perfectly  transparent    to  radiant   heat — a  sub- 
stance which  cut  the  visible  spectrum   of  the 
electric  light  shortly  off  at  the  extremity  of  the 
red,  and  left  the  ultra  red  radiation  almost  un- 
touched, that  led  Professor  Tyndall  to  the  fore- 
going results.     They  lay  directly  in   the   path 
of  his  investigation,  and  it  was  only  the  diver- 
sion of  his  attention  to  subjects  of  more  imme- 
diate interest  that  prevented  him  from  reaching, 
much  earlier,  the  point  which  he  has  now  at- 
tained.     On  this,  however,  Professor  Tyndall 
can  found  no  claim,  and  the  idea  of  rendering 
ultra-red  rays  visible,  though  arrived  at  inde- 
pendently, does  not  by  right  belong  to  him. 
The  right  to  a  scientific  idea  or  discovery  is  se- 
cured by  the  act  of  publication,  and,  in  virtue  of 
such  an  act,  priority  of  the  conception  as  regards 
the  conversion  of  heat-rays  into  light-rays,  be- 
longs indisputably  to  Dr.  Akin.    At  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  assembled  at  New 
Castle  in  1863,  he  proposed  three  experiments  by 
which  he  intended  to  solve  this  question.     He 
afterwards  became  associated   with   an  accom- 
plished man  of  science,  Mr.  Griffith,  of  Oxford, 
and  jointly  with  him  pursued  the  enquiry.  Two 
out  of  the  three  experiments  proposed  at  New- 
castle by  Dr.  Akin  are  quite  impracticable.   In 
the  third  it  was  proposed  to  concentrate  by  a  large 
burning  mirror  the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  cut  off  the 
luminous  portion  of  the  radiation  by  "  proper  ab- 
sorbents," and  then  to  operate  with  the  obscure 
rays.     Dr.  Akin  employed  in  his  experiments  a 
mirror  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  but  he  has 
hitherto  failed  to  realize  his  idea.  With  a  mirror 
four  inches  in  diameter,  the  radiant  source  with 
which  his  researches  had  rendered  him  familiar, 
and  a  substance  which  he  had   himself  discov- 
ered, to  filter  the  beam  ^of  the  electric  lamp. 
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Prosessor  Tyndall  obtained  all  the  results  above 
described. 

ITEMS. 

The  President  has  approved  the  bill  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  and  carry  into 
effect  such  orders  and  reguhitions  of  quarantine  as 
may  be  def  raed  necessary  and  proper  in  aid  of  State 
or  municipal  authorities,  to  guard  against  the  intro 
duction  of  cholera  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Alpine  Items. — M.  Blatter,  one  of  the  three  me- 
teorologists who  have  passed  the  winter  in  a  part  of 
the  Malterhorn,  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  observations,  has 
just  descended  to  the  village  of  Meiringen.  He  re- 
ports that  his  brother  and  himself  enjoyed  excellent 
health,  while  their  companion,  an  Italian,  suffered 
severely  from  the  climate.  The  greatest  cold  had 
been  19^  degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit ;  as  re- 
cently as  the  24th  of  March,  the  temperature  was 
23  9-10  R.  The  average  throughout  the  winter  was 
16  deg.  R.  (4  below  zero,  Fahrenheit.)  Their  pro- 
visions had  consisted  of  meat  from  the  Valais,  dried 
in  the  air,  which  had  remained  almost  perfectly 
sweet.  The  only  living  creatures  the  obs«rvers  had 
seen  were  choucas,  (a  kind  of  jackdaw,)  which  flcw 
around  the  hut  without  the  slightest  timidity. 

Congress. — A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to 
donate  public  lands  to  the  several  States  which  may 
provide  agricultural  colleges  for  the  education  of 
colored  persons.  The  joint  resolution  in  regard  to 
railroad  communication  was  taken  up  as  it  passed 
the  House,  and,  after  discussion,  passed  as  amended. 
The  act  continuiog  in  force  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
■was  received  from  the  House  and  referred  to  the 
Military  Committee. 

In  the  House,  among  many  other  bills  and  reso- 
lutions, the  following  were  adopted  :  A  resolution 
directing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  all  but  one  district 
court  in  the  United  States  in  all  States  which  are 
entitled  to  no  more  than  seven  members  in  Congress  ; 
also  one  recommending  a  chanj;e  in  the  system  of 
paying  drawbacks  on  imported  goods.  The  bill  to 
continue  in  force  and  amend  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
bill  was  passed. 

Indians. — Advices  from  Fort  Laramie  say  that  the 
Indians  are  congregating  there  in  large  numbers  to 
attend  the  pending  treaty  at  that  place.  About 
twenty  thousand  are  already  there,  chiefly  from  the 
Arapahoes,  Cheyennes  and  Sioux.  Their  destitution 
makes  them  anxious  for  peace,  but  they  strenuously 
claim  that  the  territory  along  the  Smoky-hill  route 
must  be  left  to  them  for  herding  grounds,  and  it  is 
thought  that  unless  this  is  done  they  will  continue 
to  be  troublesome.  Their  condition  at  the  fort  is 
deplorable  in  the  extreme. 

The  Freedmen. — A  most  favorable  measure  for  the 
Freedmen  has  passed  both  Houses,  and  now  awaits 
the  President's  signature.  It  extends  the  provisions 
of  the  Homestead  law  over  the  public  lands  of  the 
late  rebellious  States,  giving  eighty  acres  to  each 
actual  settler,  without  distinction  of  color,  and  re- 
ducing the  price  to  be  paid  for  each  patent  to  $5.00. 
It  also  provides  that  these  lands  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  no  other  way. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  has  recently  received 
from  the  Southern  States  highly  satisfactory  ac- 
counts of  the  operations  of  its  officers  and  the  whites 
and  the  fretdmen.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they 
work  harmoniously  together.  The  condition  of  the 
cotton  and  grain  crops  is  flattering,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the   yield  of  the  former  will   be  much 


larger  than  Ihe  exhibit  of  lust  year.  This  is  owing 
principally  to  the  successful  working  of  the  paid- 
labor  system  of  the  freed  race.  In  some  portions  of 
the  States  great  destitution  prevails  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  supply  of  rations  on  hand  is  inade- 
quate to  the  emergency. 
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Journal  of  John  Comly $2  00  $2  40 

•'           John  Woulman 100  120 

"            Hugh  Judge 100  120 

Friends' Miscellany,  11  vols 8  00  9  80 

One  copy  Job  Scou's  Works 4  00  4  76 

Coburn's  Review 50  (J5 

Wurks  of  Isaac  I'ennington 5  00  6  00 

Conversations,  &c..  by  Thus   Story 1  00  1  20 

History  of  Delaware  County 3  00  3  60 

Testament— Marot's  Edition 1  00  1  40 

Letters  liy  Ann  Wilson 75  90 

Dissertation  on  Christian  Ministry 50  60 

Law's  Address  to  the  Clergy 40  60 

Evenings  with  John  Woolman 50  60 

The  Conciliator 20  25 

The  Children's  Friend 15  20 

Sermon  by  Wm.  Dewsbury  (16S8) 5  8 

Child's  Buok  of  Nature— 3  parts  2  65  3  00 

I\icy's  Reader  and  Definer— 3  parts 85  100 

Wiunowed  Wheat 100  125 

Priscilla  Cadwallader 50  00 

Conversation  on  the  Queries 30  40 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testiiaonios  of  Truth,  Treasury  of  Facte, 
Poetry,  Cards,  &c.  &c. 

6  9  tfo.  Emmob  CeMLT. 

CEDAR  COTTAGE,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.> 
Will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  guests  after  Seventh  mo- 
ist, 1S66.     Terms  $15. 
69xt714.  M.  R.  CnANBLEE. 

WALL  PAPER!— Price  reduced  to  12i,  18  and  20  cts.  Uold 
and  dazed  Paper  Hangings  reduced.  Linen  Window 
Shades  and  Fixtures,  of  neat  designs  and  all  sizes.  My  prices 
are  moderate.    Work  done  in  the  cuuntry.     Call  at 

K.  S.  Johnston's  "  Union  Square"  Depot. 
No.  1033  Spring  Garden  St.  below  lltb,  Phila. 
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A  BRIEF    MEMOIR  OF   ISAAC  PENINGTON. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac  Penington, 
many  years  an  alderman  of  London,  and,  for 
two  years  successively,  mayor  of  the  city.  He 
was  born  about  the  year  1617  :  his  education 
was  suitable  to  his  quality  amongst  men,  having 
the  advantages  of  the  schools  and  universities 
of  his  own  country,  joined  with  the  conversation 
of  some  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  his 
thne.  He  arrived  at  manhood,  at  a  period 
when  England  was  agitated  with  the  tempest 
of  civil  commotion,  by  means  of  the  discord  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament;  and  as 
the  father  of  Penington  was  himself  a  warm 
partisan,  in  a  conspicuous  station,  and  intrusted 
with  concerns  of  considerable  importance,  the 
SOD,  had  his  temper  inclined  him,  might  proba- 
bly soon  have  risen  to  eminence  in  the  repub- 
lic. But  he  refused  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
the  world,  and  chose  rather  a  life  dedicated  to 
religion  and  retirement.  Having  received  im- 
pressions of  piety  very  early,  they  had  so  good 
an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  was  preserved  from 
the  evils  of  the  age,  and  became  the  wonder  of 
his  kindred  and  familiars,  for  his  awful  life  and 
frequent  retirements,  bis  declining  company, 
that  might  interrupt  his  meditations,  and  his 
being  disposed  to  a  life  of  mourning.  Yet  this 
sorrow  did  not  flow  from  a  sense  of  former  vices, 
for  he  was  inclined  to  virtue  from  his  child- 
hood ;  but  with  Habakkuk,  from  the  dread  he 
had  of  the  majesty  of  God,  and  his  desire  to 
find  a  resting  place  in  the  great  day  of  trouble. 


In  the  midst  of  which  exercises,  nothing  gave 
ease  or  comfort  but  the  smiles  of  God's  counte- 
nance upon  his  soul. 

About  the  year  1648,  he  married  Mary,  the 
widow   of  Sir   William    Springett,   a   religious 
woman  ;  but  he  continued  in  a  seeking  state  for 
some  years  after ;    till  at  length  he  was   con- 
vinced of  the  principles  of  Truth  as  professed 
by  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  joined  him- 
self to  this  society  about  1658,  being  then  forty- 
one  years  of  age.     Neither  his  worldly  station, 
the  most  considerable  of  any  that  had  closed 
with  this  way,  nor  ihe  debasement  it  brought 
upon  his  learning  and  wisdom,  nor  yet  that  re- 
proach and  loss  which  attended  his  public  es- 
pousing of  it,  did  deter  him  from  owning  and 
embracing  it.     Thus  parting  with  all,  he  re- 
oeived  a  new  stock  from  heaven,  wherein  the 
Lord  prospered  him  ;  the  dew  of  heaven  rested 
upon  his  branch  and  root,  and  he  grew  rich  and 
fruitful  in  heavenly  treasure,  full  of  love,patience, 
and  long  suffering,  and   exemplary  in   his  duty 
to  God  and  men. 

As  it  was  given  to  him  to  believe  in  Christ, 
so  he  had  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake  ;  his  im- 
prisonments were  many,  and  some  of  them  long, 
which  he  underwent  with  great  constancy  and 
quietness  of  mind  ;  first  in  the  year  1661,  in 
Aylesbury  gaol,  for  worshipping  God  in  his 
own  house ;  and  endured  great  hardship  for 
seventeen  weeks,  in  a  cold  incommodious  room, 
without  a  chimney,  great  part  of  the  time  in 
winter;  from  which  usage  his  body  contracted 
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so  great  a  disorder,  that  for  several  weeks  after, 
he  was  not  able  to  turn  himself  in  bed.  He 
was  imprisoned  five  times  after  this,  on  account 
of  his  religious  profession ;  and  being  of  a  tender 
constitution,  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life 
from  the  hardship  he  endured.  Thus  through 
many  tribulations  did  he  enter  the  kingdom, 
having  been  long  exercised,  tried,  and  approved 
of  the  Lord.  As  his  outward  man  grew  in 
years,  his  inward  man  grew  in  grace,  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  Redeemer;  for  it  was  observ- 
able among  them  that  knew  hioi  in  his  declin- 
ing time,  that  when  the  candle  of  his  natural 
life  burnt  dimmer,  his  soul  waxed  stronger,  and 
like  a  replenished  lamp,  shone  with  greater 
lustre ;  his  profession  being  adorned  by  a  life 
of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  constant  practice 
of  what  he  recommended  to  others.  Many  were 
the  gifts  God  honored  him  with,  which  he  made 
use  of,  to  the  praise  of  the  great  Giver.  Being 
thus  fit  to  live,  he  was  prepared  to  die,  which 
was  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
8th  month,  1679. 

This  truly  experienced  man  having  given  some 
brief  sketches  of  the  deep  exercises  and  conflicts 
which  his  soul  passed  under,  in  his  search  after 
and  attainment  of  the  knowledge  of  the  way, 
the  truth  and  the  life,  it  may  be  acceptable  and 
instructive  to  many,  thus  to  view  and  ponder 
his  steps  as  expressed  in  his  own  language. 

"  My  heart  from  my  childhood  was  pointed 
towards  the  Lord,  whom  I  feared,  and  longed 
after  from  my  tender  years  ;  wherein  I  felt, 
that  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with,  nor  indeed 
seek  after  the  things  of  this  perishing  world, 
which  naturally  pass  away;  but  I  desired  true 
sense  of,  and  unity  with,  that  which  abideth 
forever.  There  was  somewhat  indeed,  then 
still  within  me,  even  the  seed  of  eternity,  which 
leavened  and  balanced  my  spirit  almost  con- 
tinually ;  but  I  knew  it  not  distinctly,  so  as  to 
turn  to  it,  and  to  give  up  to  it,  entirely  and 
understandingly. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  I  earnestly  sought 
after  the  Lord,  applying  myself  to  hear  sermons, 
and  reading  the  best  books  I  could  meet  with, 
but  especially  the  Scriptures,  which  were  very 
sweet  and  savory  to  me  :  Yea  I  very  earnestly 
desired,  and  pressed  after  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  was  much  afraid  of  receiving 
men's  interpretations  of  them,  or  of  fastening 
any  interpretation  upon  them  myself:  but 
waited  much,  and  prayed  much,  that  from  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  I  might  receive  the  true 
understanding  of  them,  and  that  he  would 
chiefly  endue  me  with  that  knowledge,  which  I 
might  feel  sanctifying  and  saving.  And  in- 
deed I  did  sensibly  receive  of  his  love,  of  his 
mercy,  and  of  his  grace,  which  I  felt  still  freely 
to  move  towards  me ;  and  at  seasons  when  I 
was  most  filled  with  the  sense  of  my  own  un- 


worthiness,  and  had  least  expectations  of  the 
manifestation  of  them. 

But  I  was  exceedingly  entangled  about 
Election  and  Reprobation,  having  drank  in  that 
doctrine,  according  as  it  was  then  held  forth  by 
the  strictest  of  those  that  were  tern)ed  Puritans  ; 
and  as  then  seemed  to  be  very  manifest  and 
positive,  from  Rom.  ix.  &c.,  fearing  lest,  not- 
withstanding all  my  desires  and  seeking  after 
the  Lord,  he  might  in  his  decree  have  passed 
me  by  ;  and  I  felt  it  would  be  bitter  to  me  to 
bear  his  wrath,  and  be  separated  from  his  love 
for  evermore  :  yet  if  he  had  so  decreed,  it  would 
be,  and  I  should,  notwithstanding  these  fair  be- 
ginnings and  hopes,  fall  away  and  perish  at  last. 
In  this  great  trouble  and  grief,  which  was 
much  added  to,  by  not  finding  the  spirit  of  God  ■ 
so  in  me,  and  with  me,  as  I  had  read  and  be- 
lieved the  former  Christians  had  it,  and  in 
mourning  over  and  grappliag  with  secret  cor- 
ruptions and  temptations,  I  spent  many  years, 
and  fell  iato  great  weakness  of  body  ;  and, 
often  easting  myself  upon  my  bed,  did  wring 
my  hands  and  weep  bitterly;  begging  earnestly 
of  the  Lord  daily,  that  I  might  be  pitied  by 
him,  and  helped  against  my  enemies,  and  be 
made  comformable  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  by 
his  own  renewing  power.  And  indeed  at  last, 
when  my  nature  was  almost  spent,  and  the  pit 
of  despair  was  even  closing  its  mouth  upon  me, 
mercy  sprang,  and  deliverance  came,  and  the 
Lord  my  God  owned  me,  and  sealed  his  love 
unto  me,  and  light  sprang  within  me :  whish 
made  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  the  very 
creatures  glorious  in  my  eye  ;  so  that  every- 
thing was  sweet  and  pleasant  and  lightsome 
round  about  me.  But  I  soon  felt  that  this  es- 
tate was  too  high  and  glorious  for  me,  and  I 
was  not  able  to  abide  in  it,  it  so  overcame  my 
natural  spirits.  Wherefore,  blessing  the  name 
of  the  Lord  for  his  great  goodness  to  me,  I 
prayed  unto  him  to  take  that  from  me  which  I 
was  not  able  to  bear;  and  to  give  me  such  a 
proportion  of  his  light  and  presence,  as  was 
suitable  to  my  present  state,  and  might  fit  me 
for  his  service.  Whereupon  this  was  presently 
removed  from  me  ;  yet  a  savor  remained  with 
me,  wherein  1  had  sweetness,  and  comfort,  and 
refreshment,  for  a  long  season. 

But  my  mind  did  not  then  know  how  to  turn 
to  and  dwell  with  that  which  gave  me  the  savor  ; 
nor  rightly  to  read  what  God  did  daily  write 
in  my  heart ;  which  sufficiently  manifested  its- 
self  to  be  of  him,  by  its  living  virtue,  and  pure 
operation  upon  me.  But  I  looked  upon  the 
Scriptures  to  be  my  rule,  and  so  would  weigh 
the  inward  appearances  of  God  to  me,  by  what 
was  outwardly  written  ;  and  durst  not  receive 
anything  from  God  immediately,  as  it  sprang 
from  the  fountain,  but  only  in  that  mediate 
way.  Herein  did  I  limit  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  and  exceedingly  hurt  my  own  soul,  as  I 
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afterwards  felt,  and  came  to  understand.  Yet 
the  Lord  was  tender  to  me,  and  condescended 
exceedingly,  opening  Scriptures  to  me  freshly 
every  day,  teaching  and  instructing,  warming 
and  comforting  my  heart  thereby.  And  truly, 
he  did  help  me  to  pray,  and  to  believe,  and  to 
love  him  and  his  appearances  in  any  :  yea,  to 
love  all  the  sons  of  men  and  all  his  creatures, 
with  a  true  love.  But  that  in  me,  which  knew 
not  the  appearances  of  the  Lord  in  my  spirit, 
but  would  limit  him  to  words  of  Scriptures 
formerly  written, — that  proceeded  yet  further, 
and  would  be  raising  a  fabric  of  knowledge  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  gathering  a  perfect  rule, 
as  I  thought,  concerning  my  heart,  my  words, 
my  ways,  my  worship  ;  and  according  to  what 
I  thus  drank  in,  after  this  manner,  from  the 
Scriptures,  I  practised,  and  with  much  serious- 
ness of  spirit,  and  prayer  to  God,  fell  a  helping 
to  build  up  an  independent  congregation, 
wherein  the  savor  of  life  and  the  presence  of 
God  was  fresh  with  me  ;  as  I  believe  there  are 
some  yet  alive,  of  that  congregration,  who  can 
testify.*  This  was  my  state,  when  I  was  smitten, 
broken  and  distressed  by  the  Lord,  confounded 
in  my  worship,  confounded  in  my  knowledge, 
stripped  of  all  in  one  day,  which  it  is  hard  to 
utter,  and  was  matter  of  amnzement  to  all  that 
beheld  me.  I  lay  open  and  naked  to  all  that 
would  inquire  of  me,  and  strive  to  search  out 
what  might  be  the  cause  the  Lord  should 
deal  so  with  me.  They  would  at  first  be  jealous 
that  I  had  sinned  and  provoked  him  so  to  do  ; 
but  when  they  had  scanned  things  thoroughly, 
and  I  had  opened  my  heart  nakedly  to  them, 
I  do  not  remember  any  one  that  ever  retained 
that  sense  concerning  me.  My  soul  remera- 
bereth  the  wormwood  and  gall,  the  exceeding 
bitterness  of  that  state,  and  is  still  humbled  in 
me,  in  the  remembrance  of  it  before  the  Lord. 
Oh  !  how  did  I  wish,  with  Job,  that  I  might 
come  before  him,  and  bowingly  plead  with  him  ; 
for  indeed  I  had  no  sense  of  any  guilt  upon  me, 
but  was  sick  of  love  towards  him,  and  as  one 
violently  rent  from  the  bosona  of  his  beloved  ! 
Oh,  how  gladly  would  I  have  met  with  death ! 
For  I  was  weary  all  the  day  long,  and  afraid  of 
the  night;  and  weary  also  of  the  night  season, 
and  afraid  of  the  ensuing  day.  I  remember 
my  grievous  and  bitter  mournings  to  the  Lord. 
How  often  did  I  say,  Oh  Lord  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?  Why  hast  thou  broken  me  to 
pieces  ?  I  had  no  delight  hut  thee.  My  heart 
was  bent  toholly  to  serve  thee,  and  thou  hast  even 

*  In  aaotherpartof  his  writings,  wherein  he  alludes 
to  this  particular  season,  he  says,  "  Bat  there  was 
somewhat  wanting,  and  we  mistook  our  way,  for 
whereas  we  should  have  pressed  forward  into  the 
spirit  and  power,  we  ran  too  much  outward  into 
the  letter  and  form  ;  and  though  the  Lord  in  many 
things  helped  us,  yet,  therein  he  was  against  us, 
and  brought  darkness,  confusion  and  scattering  upon 
as." 


fitted  me  as  appeared  to  my  sense,  hy  many  deep 
exercises  and  experiences  for  thy  service.      Why 
dost  thou  make  me  thus  miserable." 
(To  be  continued.) 

Never  too  Late  to  Mend. — As  it  is  never  too 
soon  to  do  good,  so  it  is  never  too  late  to  amend. 
I  will  therefere  neither  neglect  the  time 
present  nor  despair  of  the  time  past,  If  I  had 
been  sooner  good,  I  might,  perhaps  have  been 
better,  if  I  am  longer  bad,  I  shall,  (I  am  sure,) 
be  worse.  That  I  have  stayed  a  long  time  idle 
in  the  market-place  deserves  reprehension  ;  but 
if  I  am  late  sent  into.the  vineyard,  I  have  en- 
couragement to  work,  "  I  will  give  unto  this 
last  as  unto  thee." 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FRIENDS. 

The  following  remarks,  which  were  written 
by  a  member  of  our  religious  Society  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  may,  1  think,  be  profitably 
perused  at  the  present  time.  For  it  must  be 
apparent  to  all,  that  a  sad  degeneracy  has  in- 
deed spread  over  us,  when  we  recur  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Isaac  Pennington  in  describing  the 
faithfulness  of  Friends  in  his  day.  "  Let  it  be 
looked  at  over  England,"  he  says,  "  which  of 
us  so  much  as  mind  these  things  ?  Nay,  the 
Lord  knows  that  the  love  of  these  things  is 
daily  rooted  out  of  our  hearts  more  and  more, 
and  we  are  a  people  whom  the  world  cannot 
charge  with  covetousness  or  love  of  the  world, 
wherewith  all  sorts  of  professors  hitherto  have 
been  too  justly  chargeable."  S.  B.  F. 

"  It  is  well  for  us  who  have  the  privilege  of 
membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  fre- 
quently to  look  back  at  the  origin  of  our  religi- 
ous institutions,  and  to  contemplate  '  the  great 
fight  of  aflaictions,'  the  long  and  painful  suffer- 
ings through  which  our  forefathers  passed,  and 
by  the  patient  endurance  of  which  they  pur- 
chased for  us  those  privileges  and  that  liberty 
of  conscience  which  we  now  enjoy.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  we  set  too  lightly  by  the  profes- 
sion of  Quakerism,  and  estimate  both  its  princi- 
ples and  its  advantages  far  below  their  real  ina- 
portance. 

"  Could  we  see  a  living  exemplification  of 
the  zeal  and  perseverance  which  characterized 
Friends  in  the  beginning, — witness  their  con- 
stancy, and  even  cheerfulness,  when  subjected 
to  the  cruel  ordeal  of  the  scourge  or  the 
stocks — the  unshaken  firmness  of  innocent 
prisoners  languishing  in  noisome  dungeons,  for 
conscience'  sake,  during  periods  of  from  three 
to  nineteen  years,  separated  from  their  be- 
reaved and  helpless  families,  and  forbidden  to 
contribute  aught  toward  their  support — the 
faithfulness  of  women  and  children  in  facing 
the  tempest  of  persecution,  fearless  of  suffer- 
inor,  in  order  that  they  might  maintain  their  re- 
ligious meetings  when   all  the  men  were  im- 
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prisoned,  and  the  joy  and  peace  with  which 
others  triumphantly  met  an  ignominious  death, 
rather  than  violate  their  testimony  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus, — if  the  spirit  of  the  world  has 
not  blunted  our  sensibilities,  and  rendered  us 
indifferent  to  the  things  which  belong  to  our 
everlasting  peace,  the  prospect  must  surely  put 
ua  to  shame,  and  sharply  rebuke  the  luke- 
warmness  and  apathy  of  the  present  day.  The 
profession  of  Quakerism  is  now  rather  respect- 
able than  otherwise ;  and  as  such  we  are  will- 
ing to  embrace  it  to  a  certain  extent;  but  we 
take  care  not  to  render  any  of  its  peculiar 
characteristics  strikingly  obvious  in  our  con- 
duct, and  rather  retire  into  the  shade,  as 
though  we  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  our  religion, 
than  nobly  and  fearlessly  act  out  its  require- 
ments. How  delicate  and  refined  have  we  be- 
come— how  studious  of  mode  and  polish — how 
eager  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  in  our 
houses  and  furniture  and  persons,  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  world,  for  fear  we  should  be 
thought  narrow  and  bigoted,  or  looked  upon  as 
mean  and  old  fashioned. 

«  What  would  a  Fox,  or  Burrough,  or  a 
Whitehead  think  of  the  liberal  and  modish 
Quakers  of  the  present  day — so  squeamish  of 
obtruding  their  principles  on  the  world,  and  so 
tender  of  coming  in  collision  with  the  preju- 
dices of  other  professors  ?  They  would  look 
with  amazement  at  the  magnificence  and  costli- 
ness of  our  establishments,  at  the  sumptuous 
style  of  our  living,  at  the  luxurious  ease  in 
which  our  lives  arc  passed,  and  the  courtly 
compliance  and  graceful  air  with  which  we 
shake  hands  with  the  world;  and  when  they 
cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  years  of 
toil  and  hardship  they  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  Gospel, — how  poor  and  mean  was  their 
outward  entertainment;  the  contempt  and 
scorn  they  met  with  from  the  high  professors 
of  their  day ;  the  homely  simplicity  of  their 
houses,  and  dress,  and  manners;  the  boldness 
and  magnanimity  with  which  they  asserted  and 
suffered  for  the  truth ;  the  industry  they  prac- 
tised and  the  ardor  they  felt  in  the  cause  of 
Christ, — they  would  turn  away  from  us  with  sor- 
row as  a  fallen  and  degraded  people — '  a  people 
whose  oppressors  are  women  and  whose  chil- 
dren rule  over  them ' — who  have  sold  their 
birthright  for  money  and  their  spiritual  inherit- 
ance '  for  a  thing  of  nought.' 

"  Of  those  who  read  these  lines,  there  are 
probably  some  who  will  laugh  at  what  they  con- 
eider  the  absurdity  of  my  observations,  and 
affect  great  surprise  that  any  one  should  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  Friends  of  this  en- 
lightened and  improved  age  to  live  the  simple, 
self-denying  lives  of  their  early  predecessors. 
With  such  my  business  is  not  at  present.  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  those,  and  probably  they  are 
much  the  most  numerous  class,  who  will  con- 


cur with  all  I  have  said,  and  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  it  with  the  acknowldgement  that  a 
mournful  degeneracy  has  indeed  spread  over 
us,  and  a  consciousness  t^at  they  are  contribu- 
ting, by  their  example  and  habits,  to  increase 
iind  perpetuate  it. 

*'  But  when  they  turn  their  thoughts  on  their 
manner  of  life, — on  the  great  extent  of  their 
business,  on  the  abundance  of  their  wealth, 
and  the  uselessness,  in  a  religious  sense,  with 
which  they  spend  their  days, — if  conviction  and 
condemnation  for  a  little  moment  seize  their 
minds,  and  give  rise  to  some  desires  for  a 
greater  conformity  to  what  their  judgment  ap- 
proves, yet  there  are  so  many  palliatives  and 
opiates  at  hand,  that  the  smarting  of  the  stroke 
is  quickly  allayed,  and  they  fall  back  with  even 
stronger  attachments  than  before  into  the  old 
track. 

'*  The  views  of  mankind,  say  they,  are  modi- 
fied by  the  change  of  times,  and  the  degree  of 
strictness  and  simplicity  which  marked  the 
lives  of  the  early  Quakers  is  not  to  be  expected 
now.  The  general  style  of  living  is  more  expen- 
sive, and  we  must  yield  to  the  current ;  this  in- 
creased expense  demands  larger  resources  and 
more  extensive  business,  and  these  again  ab- 
sorb so  much  of  our  time  and  attention,  that 
we  find  little  or  none  to  devote  to  the  pursuits 
of  religion  or  the  concerns  of  the  Society.  We 
regret  that  circumstances  impose  this  necessity 
on  us,  but  it  is  a  law  which  we  cannot  escape. 
Some  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  grandeur 
in  which  they  live,  by  alleging  that  their  estates 
are  large,  and  they  may  as  well  distribute  the 
income  in  the  form  of  expenses  as  in  any  other 
mode;  while  others  make  the  excess  of  their 
incomes  an  argument  for  going  on  hoarding  and 
accumulating  wealth;  and  though  they  may 
reprobate  a  worldly  spirit,  and  make  a  show  of 
liberality  by  some  handsome  donations  to  be- 
nevolent objects,  and  would  be  greatly  offended 
at  being  thought  avaricious,  yet  secretly  their 
money  steals  upon  their  affections,  and  there  is 
a  lurking  satisfaction  and  complacency  as  they 
count  over  the  hundreds  and  thousands  which 
are  annually  saved  to  be  invested  in  good 
security. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  discountenance  honest 
industry,  or  that  prudent  foresight  which 
would  provide  for  the  wants  of  sickness  or 
declining  years  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  inordinate  desire  of  accumulating  wealth  is 
one  of  the  crying  sins  of  our  Society;  that  it 
withers  and  blights  the  liveliness  of  our  religi- 
ous feelings,  cramps  our  benevolent  enterprises, 
swallows  up  our  time  and  affections  to  an  un- 
warrantable degree,  and  prepares  the  way  for 
that  selfish  feeling  which  so  extensively  pre- 
vails,— '  wherein  all  seek  their  own,  not  the 
things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's.'  But  we  see 
these    evils — lament    them  for    a    moment — 
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pass  an  encomium  on  the  disinterestedness  and 
eelf-denial  of  the  primitives,  and  then,  like  the 
hearers  of  the  word,  we  '  go  on  our  way  and  for- 
get what  manner  of  men  we  are'  " 

■  <•»  ■  

"  What  will  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the 

whole  world,  and  lose  his    own  soul?"     By 

J.  Jackson. 

"  What  will  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 
These  words  of  Jesus  have  been  presented  to 
the  view  of  my  mind  as  being  fall  of  instruc- 
tion, and  worthy  of  our  individual  considera- 
tion. When  we  consider  that  every  account- 
able and  immortal  being  that  is  brought  into 
existence,  is  the  immediate  offspring  of  its  Di- 
vine author,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  Jesus 
should  have  placed  the  value  of  the  soul  higher 
than  even  the  possession  of  the  whole  world. 
To  be,  and  to  know  that  we  are  in  possession 
of  an  immortal  spirit,  is  to  have  an  evidence  of 
that  link  in  the  great  chain  that  connects  the 
present  with  the  future,  and  unites  man  to  his 
Maker.  We  have  received  our  spiritual  nature 
immediately  from  God.  It  constitutes  the  germ 
of  immortality  and  eternal  life,  which,  under  the 
blessed  influence  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  is 
capable  of  unlimited  growth  and  enlargement. 
Taking  this  view,  we  shall  see  the  force  of  the 
expression  of  Jesus,  "  What  will  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul?"  It  is  a  question  of  vital  im- 
portance to  our  present  and  future  well-being, 
to  know  that  we  are  in  possession  of  a  nature 
that  does  not  die,  wher  *^'^  tabernacle  in  which 
it  is  contained  shall  xJ^iurR-  to  the  dust  from 
which  it  was  taken  j  ai&xl  it  is  equally  important 
that' we  should  improve  a  gift,  b«ariDg  upon 
it  the  proof  of  divine  origin.  If  we  read  at- 
tentively and  understandingly  the  beautiful 
parables  of  Jesus,  we  shall  find  that  many  of 
them  havB  a  directt'teference  to  this  subject; 
that  through  these  he  endeavored  to  instruct 
bis  disciples  in  the  nature  of  the  growth  of  the 
immortal  spirit,  from  the  state  of  a  germ  in 
which  it  was  bestowed,  to  that  state  in  which 
it  becomes  perfected  in  the  knowledge  of  its 
Author. 

When  Jesus  compared  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  *'  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  or  to  the  "  seed 
that  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow,"  or  a  "  little 
leaven  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,"  he 
represents  it  as  sumething  small  in  its  first 
appearance,  but  which  is  capable  of  being  cul- 
tivated and  improved,  by  the  continual  addition 
of  the  experience  of  the  things  belonging  to 
that  kingdom.  The  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
unless  it  were  placed  in  a  position  favorable  to 
its  growth,  would  be  of  no  further  value  than  a 
single  grain,  but  we  see  it  contains  within  itself 
the  elements  of  its  own  reproduction.  When 
the  soil  upon  which  it  falls  is  prepared  to  re- 


ceive and  nourish  it,  it  is  then  that  it  brings  forth 
the  stem,  the  branches,  the  blossom,  and  finally 
the  fruit  fully  ripe,  and  this  process  is  contin- 
ually repeated.  Thus  the  outward  world  fur- 
nishes an  illustration  of  the  growth  to  be  ex- 
perienced by  ourspiritual  nature,  until  that  germ 
of  the  Divine  life,  which  is  immediately  bestowed 
by  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  which  consti- 
tutes us  beings,  "  made  in  the  image  of  God," 
has  expanded  and  brought  forth  those  fruits  of 
"righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  in  which  the  apostle  declares  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  consists. 

We  shall  lose  our  own  souls,  so  far  as  the 
enjoyment  of  those  things  is  to  be  realized,  if 
we  neglect  this  kind  of  culture,  for  our  spiritual 
nature  can  only  expand  and  yield  these  fruits 
as  it  is  cultivated  and  improved. 

These  parables  of  Jesus  are  akin  to  the  figure 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  in  which  man  is  placed, 
with  authority  to  dress  and  keep  the  trees  of  the 
garden,  and  partake  of  the  fruit  of  all  except 
the  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  evil."  Thus  we 
have  parables  and  figures  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, all  pointing  us  to  the  improvement  of  a 
treasure  that  we  have  in  "  earthen  vessels," 
and  as  this  is  improved,  we  advance  from  one 
mansion  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  house  to  an- 
other, for  according  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus, 
it  is  declared,  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  marii/ 
mansions  ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told 
you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  that  where 
I  am,  ye  may  be  also." 

The  professed  belief  among  Christians  is, 
that  the  soul  cannot  be  saved  without  Christ, 
and  if  this  doctrine  were  carried  out  in  practice, 
we  should  see  wonderful  illustrations  of  this 
growth  to  which  I  have  alluded,  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  spreading  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  If 
men  really  believed  that  their  salvation  de- 
pended on  their  likeness  to  Christ,  all  the 
wrongs  and  evils  of  unrighteousness  would 
cease,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  would  come  ou 
earth  as  it  is  heaven. 

But  unhappily  men  do  not  in  reality  believe 
that  they  are  to  be  saved  by  their  likeness  to 
Christ,  so  much  as  by  tlieir  opinions  concern- 
iug  him.  Hence  the  great  doctrine  of  salvation 
b/  Christ,  and  the  soul's  advancement  from 
stature  to  stature,  till  it  attains  to  the  state  of 
a  "  man  in  Christ  Jesus,"  is  not  fully  under- 
stood; and  in  consequence,  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit,  which  are  love,  peace,  joy,  charity,  and 
all  the  heavenly  virtues,  do  not  correspond  with 
the  great  profession  of  religion  that  is  made 
among  men. 

We  know  these  fruits  will  appear  wherever 
men  witness  salvation  by  Christ;  but  while 
they  are  depending  on  their  opinions  concern- 
ing a  Saviour,  they  will  never  be  brought  out 
of  "darkness-  into  the  light  of  the  gospel  day ; 
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neither  will  the  church  ever  be  brought  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  lifeless  forms  and  ceremonies, 
to  behold  the  beauty  of  that  temple  where  God 
is  worshipped  in  spirit.  Upon  this  subject, 
men  are  losing  their  own  souls,  or  at  least  giv- 
ing them  up  to  the  keeping  of  others.  Look 
over  the  religious  world,  and  see  how  many 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow 
beings  are  taught  to  look  for  their  spiritual 
bread,  their  knowledge  of  God,  of  Christ,  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  the  teachings  of 
men.  Resting  satisfied  with  a  name  to  live, 
and  persuading  themselves  that  their  opinions 
concerning  religion,  Christ  and  God  are  true, 
and  therefore  they  have  accomplished  all  they 
have  to  do,  in  the  work  of  the  souls  advance- 
ment, and  relying  upon  the  testimony  of  others 
for  authority,  are  willing  to  leave  unread  the 
great  volume  of  truth  which  Christ  opens  to 
his  followers.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  if  they  would  seek  fof 
higher  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Christ,  than 
the  declarations  of  men  ;  then  they  would  find 
the  promise,  ''  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always," 
verified  in  their  own  experience 

While  we  are  in  possession  of  an  immortal 
soul,  he  dwells  near  us,  and  the  language  that 
was  uttered  formerly  remains  to  be  as  true  now 
as  it  was  then  :  "  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock,  if  any  man  will  hear  my  voice  and 
open  unto  me,  [  will  come  in  and  sup  with  him, 
and  he  shall  sup  with  me."  If  we  rest  satisfied 
with  other  men's  opinions,  we  cease  to  be 
thinking  beings,  we  cease  to  ask,  that  we  may 
receive;  to  knock,  that  it  may  be  opened  unto 
us ;  and  failing  to  inquire  for  ourselves,  our 
understandings  are  not  opened  to  comprehend 
the  sublime  realities  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
We  should  not  separate  the  word  Christ  from 
the  word  power;  they  are  and  ever  have  been 
the  same  thing.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  iflto  the 
world,"  opening  the  path  of  duty  before  him, 
warning  him  against  evil,  and  justifying  him 
for  doing  good.  He  is  the  power  that  enables 
man  to  resist  temptations,  to  overcome  evil,  to 
go  on  his  way  from  glory  to  glory.  We  should 
confine  our  views  of  him  to  the  operation  of 
this  power  within  ourselves,  that  we  may  have 
such  an  evidence  of  his  presence,  as  will  enable 
us  to  say  from  living  experience,  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  lives,  and  because  he  lives,  we 
shall  live  also." 

In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  Jesus  illustrated 
the  goodness  of  the  great  Husbandman,  in  the 
universal  distribution  of  the  good  seed,  the  seed 
of  a  spiritual  nature  ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  say, 
whether  that  seed  shall  fall  upon  stony  ground, 
by  the  way-side,  among  thorns,  or  upon  soil 
prepared  for  its  reception  and  growth.  Let  all 
the  energies  of  our  minds,  instead  of  being 
converted  into  swords  and  spears,  be  converted 


into  ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks,  to  culti- 
vate the  ground  for  the  reception  and  growth 
of  this  seed,  in  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  Then  we 
shall  see  that  the  value  of  the  soul  increases 
as  it  expands  in  the   knowledge  of  its  Author. 

Our  views  of  the  Divine  mind  should  not  be 
such  as  to  shut  him  out  from  the  present  life, 
leading  us  only  to  anticipate  a  knowledge  of 
Him  when  we  shall  have  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  time.  Oh,  no;  he  is  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us,  seeing  that  "  in  Him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

That  same  benevolent  Being  who  has  spread 
out  before  us  the  visible  world  as  a  monument 
of  his  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  has  also 
furnished  to  his  rational,  intelligent  creation,  a 
witness  of  himself  We  are,  therefore,  called 
to  a  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ  now ;  such 
a  knowledge  that  will  regulate  our  thoughts 
and  conduct,  purify  the  heart,  sanctify  the  af- 
fections, and  elevate  the  soul  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Divine  harmony  here,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  well-grounded  hope  of  its  con- 
tinuance in   the  world  to  come 

We  should  embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
because  it  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  joys  of 
heaven  in  the  present  as  well  as  the  future 
world.  But  I  have  no  idea  of  people  being 
driven  to  embrace  religion,  or  any  system 
of  belief  or  opinion  (as  is  often  the  case)  through 
fear  of  judgments  to  come,  for  this  only  tends 
to  drive  men  into  darkness  and  error. 

Religion  should  be  held  up,  and  especially 
to  the  young  mich^of  ^ff^^cthing  tl^^^  is  cheer- 
ful and  joyous  in  itsJJliaracter;  something  that 
shall  make  it  hajJ'pien  every  day,^.nd  every 
hour  ;  something  that  shall  preserve  it  from 
all  evil  and  secure  to  it  all  that  is  good.  I 
have  no  faith  in  that  dark  and  gloomy  theology 
which  terrifies  the  mind  of  the  child,  by  insist- 
ing upon  its  total  depravity,  and  the  absence  of 
a  pure  and  undefiled  spirit ;  that  holds  up  to 
it  a  fear  of  death  and  of  imaginary  torments 
beyond  the  grave,  to  frighten  it  into  religion. 

Religion  should  be  held  up  to  the  view  of 
the  child  in  the  language  of  Jesus :  "  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
It  should  be  represented  as  a  path  shining 
brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day; 
such  a  view  will  correspond  with  the  soul's  ad- 
vancement from  one  mansion  of  the  heavenly 
Father's  house  to  another ;  and  our  minds 
should  ever  be  impressed  with  the  conviction, 
that  the  moment  we  turn  aside  from  this  path, 
we  are  on  the  downward  course — a  course 
strewed  with  briars  and  thorns,  and  which,  as 
it  is  pursued,  leads  through  all  the  wanderings 
of  folly,  misery,  and  wretchedness,  and  finally 
to  ruin.  In  presenting  these  views  of  religion, 
I  shall  not  be  understood,  that  it  ever  leads  to 
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the  indulgence  of  any  hurtful  thing.  It  will 
control  every  passion,  and  set  bounds  to  the 
indulgence  of  every  propensity  belonging  to 
the  animal  nature  of  man,  and  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  satisfy  us  of  the  hurtful  tendency 
of  improper  indulgence  in  these.  The  view  I 
wish  to  convey  is,  tbat  religion,  in  regulating 
our  lives,  and  bringing  the  animal  propensities 
under  the  control  and  dominion  of  the  spirit- 
ual man,  will  deprive  us  of  no  real  good  ;  but 
that  it  will  render  life  a  scene  of  enjoyment ;  it 
opens  to  us  the  creation  of  God,  as  springing 
from  its  author,  and  invites  us  to  look  upon  his 
works  as  the  monuments  of  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  :  it  invites  us  to  look  within  ourselves 
for  the  traces  of  his  omnipotence  and  omnipre- 
sence; that  in  the  spirit's  sanctuary  we  may  hold 
communion  with  a  Being  whom  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain,  but  wlio  condescends 
to  dwell  with  the  pure  in  heart,  the  humble 
and  contrite  spirit.  Oh  !  my  friends,  could  we 
keep  such  views  of  religion  before  us,  and  con- 
template the  nature  and  value  of  the  immortal 
soul,  we  should  be  encouraged  to  press  forward 
till  we  experience  those  joys  and  blessed  realities 
which  the  righteous  of  all  past  time  have  wit- 
nessed, by  walking  by  the  same  rule,  and  minding 
the  same  thing.  Like  the  beloved  Son,  we  shall 
also,  as  we  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  become 
*'  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ." 
We  should  then  experience  a  likeness  to  Christ, 
in  the  state  of  meekness,  humility,  love,  uni- 
versal charity  for  all  mankind,  and  an  enlarged 
philanthropy  to  which  we  shall  have  attained. 
Love  to  God  and  to  our  fellow-creatures  would 
be  the  secret  spring  of  all  our  actions,  and  all 
our  works  would  correspond. 

When  mankind  come  to  embrace  these  views, 
there  will  be  fruits  of  righteousness,  peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  to  men,  such  as  the  world 
never  yet  has  witnessed,  for  this  doctrine  has 
for  its  object  the  growth  of  man's  spiritual 
nature,  from  the  germ-like  state  in  which  it 
was  bestowed,  until  it  prepares  him  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  saints  and  angels  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 


DR.    JOHN  KITTO. 

"  0  misery,  thou  art  to  be  my  only  portion  ! 
Father  of  mercy,  forgive  me  if  I  wish  I  had 
never  been  born  !  0  that  I  were  dead,  if 
death  were  an  annihilation  of  being;  but  as  it 
is  not,  teach  me  to  endure  life — to  enjoy  it,  I 
never  can." 

Had  these  words  been  written  by  a  man  who 
had  passed  through  many  years  of  suffering, 
who  had  seen  all  his  hopes  destroyed,  and  all 
his  loved  ones  perish,  who  was  worn  by  multi- 
plied cares  and  enfeebled  by  manifold  trials, 
whose  only  hope  of  rest  or  peace  was  in  the 
grave — though  we  could  hardly,  even  then, 
think   them    right — we    might    still    consider 


them  as  the  natural  expressions  of  a  heart,  sunk 
in  hopeless  despair.  But  when  we  are  told 
that  they  were  written  by  a  mere  boy,  by  one 
who  had  not  yet  passed  '•  youth's  sunny  sea- 
son," who  still  heard  the  whispers  of  hope  in 
his  soul,  who  had  laid  bright  plans  for  a  life  of 
usefulness,  if  not  of  happiness,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  what  we  read  is  true.  And  yet  these 
were  words  penned  during  his  boyhood  by  Dr. 
John  Kitto,  who  became  in  after  years  one  of  the 
most  noted  Bible  students  whom  England  has 
numbered  among  her  men  of  learning.  One  can 
readily  imagine  that  at  the  time  of  writing  such 
lines  as  these  he  must  have  felt  himself  in  un- 
usual trouble.  And  well  he  might;  for  to  be 
poor,  friendless,  ill-treated,  and,  besides  th*is, 
totally  deaf  and  almost  dumb,  as  he  was,  is  to 
be  in  a  condition  which  God  in  his  mercy  has 
called  few  others  to  experience.  The  boy's 
whole  history  was  a  sad  one,  but  it  may  teach 
us  a  lesson  which  we  need  to  learn.  Until  he 
reached  his  twelfth  year,  he  had  been  able,  like 
other  children,  to  hear  the  voices  of  his  friends, 
the  sweet  songs  of  the  birds,  and  all  the  pleasant 
sounds  with  which  the  air  is  filled.  But  at  that 
age  his  ears  were  closed  never  more  on  earth  to 
be  opened.  He  lost  his  hearing  by  an  accident 
which  happened  in  this  way  : 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  day.  From 
the  morning  until  then  the  child  had  been 
working  with  his  father,  whose  trade  was  that 
of  a  mason,  and  who  was  engaged  at  the  time 
upon  the  roof  of  a  building  of  more  than  aver- 
age height.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  boy  to  as- 
cend again  and  again  the  ladder  which  reached 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  as  he  carried  to 
his  father  the  materials  required  for  use.  Al- 
ready he  had  mounted  many  times  ;  soon  his 
task  would  be  ended,  and  he  would  go  home  to 
enjoy  the  evening  meal  and  the  rest  made 
sweet  by  labor.  But  truly  we  know  not  what 
an  hour  or  a  moment  may  bring  forth.  Just  as 
his  work  was  almost  finished,  just  as  he  had 
gained  the  highest  round  of  the  ladder  for 
nearly  the  last  time,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell 
a  distance  of  many  feet  to  the  pavement  below. 
He  was  found  there  lying  senseless,  was  carried 
home  and  for  two  weeks  knew  nothing.  When 
he  awoke  from  his  long  sleep  a  strange  stillness 
was  around  him,  he  could  see  the  moving  lips 
of  those  around  him,  but  not  a  word  that  they 
spoke  was  he  able  to  distinguish,  his  sense  of 
hearing  being  destroyed.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore, forgetting,  perhaps,  the  sound  of  language, 
and  unable  to  perceive  whether  he  spoke  cor- 
rectly or  not,  he  lost,  in  a  measure,  the  power 
of  speech,  and  could  make  himself  understood 
only  by  signs  or  writing.  This  sudden  affliction 
was  indexed  g^at,  but  the  old  saying  that 
"  troubles  never  cnme  singly  "  was  in  his  case 
to  be  verified,  and  he  was  called  to  farther  sor- 
row.    His  grandmother,    with    whom   he  had 
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previously  lived,  djing,  left  him  without  a 
home.  His  father,  a  man  of  dissipated  habits, 
failed  to  provide  for  his  son,  and  the  deaf  mute 
was  sent  to  the  work-house.  There  he  was 
taught  the  art  of  making  shoea,  and  was,  after 
a  time,  apprenticed  by  the  work- house  authori- 
ties to  a  shoemaker.  This  man  proved  to  be  a 
most  cruel  master,  who  struck  the  boy  when  he 


made  a  wrong  stitch,  pounded  his  head  with  a 
hammer  upon  slight  provocation,  and  ill-treated 
him  in  many  ways.  It  was  during  this  trying 
apprenticeship  that  the  boy  penned  the  lines 
found  above,  which  express  a  degree  of  misery 
almost  impossible  to  be  realized  by  those,  who, 
in  comfortable  homes,  enjoy  the  kindness  of 
the  friends  who  are  dear  to  them,  and  who  pos- 
sess, in  all  their  perfection,  the  faculties  of 
which  the  young  shoemaker  was  deprived.  Yet, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  griefs,  he  found  com- 
panionship and  consolation  in  reading  and 
study,  for  of  these  he  was  very  fond,  and  all 
his  leisure  moments  were  devoted  to  self  im- 
provement;— for  this  boy,  whom  no  one  could 
expect  to  become  any  thing  more  than  a  toler- 
able mechanic,  just  able,  perhaps,  to  earn  his 
daily  bread,  living  and  dying  in  the  obscurity 
in  which  his  lot  appeared  to  be  cast,  had  al- 
ready determined  to  make  himsfelf  all  that  he 
could,  and  had  dreamed  of  one  day  writing 
books  which  should  cause  his  name  to  be  known 
and  honored. 

His  extraordinary  intelligence  was  not  destined 
to  remain  long  unnoticed.  It  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  gentlemen  who  procured  his  release 
from  his  apprenticeship,  and  raised  a  fund  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  studies.  As  his  friends 
supposed  that  there  were  few  occupations 
which  he  could  pursue,  it  was  proposed  that  he 
should  learn  the  art  of  printing,  which  he  soon 
thoroughly  mastered.  Having  acquired  it,  he 
was  engaged  as  a  printer  for  a  missionary  sta- 
tion on  the  island  of  Malta,  for  which  place  he 
accordingly  sailed. 

His  work  there,  though  faithfully  performed, 
was  unsatisfactory  to  his  employers,  who  quar- 
reled with  him  becaiisc  his  spare  hours  were 
passed  in  study,  and  very  soon  dismissed  him. 
Upon  his  return  to  England  he  was  engaged  as 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  a  missionary  about  leaving 
for  Persia.  With  them  the  young  man  travelled 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  eagerly  seizing  the 
opportunities  which  were  frequently  offered  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures. 

Returning  once  more  to  his  native  land,  Mr. 
Kitto  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature, 
and  in  twenty  years  (from  1833  to  1853)  com- 
posed twenty-one  books,  some  of  which  were  of 
great  size,  and  treated  of  subfects  requiring 
profound  study.  At  length,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
his  overtasked  brain  gave  way,  and  then,  when 
his  work  was  done,  God  called  him  to  himself. 


The  trials  of  his  youth  had  their  compensation 
in  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  came  to  be 
held  in  after  life,  and,  though  to  him  they  were 
grievous,  for  us  their  recital  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion, since  they  show  us  what  obstacles  may  be 
overcome  when  one  has  once  determined  to  im- 
prove all  the  talents  which  have  been  committed 
to  him.     If  a  poor  deaf  mute  could  do  so  much 


and  so  well,  what  should  be  expected  of  those 
whose  faculties  are  unimpaired,  and  whose  ad- 
vantages are  better  by  far  than  his  ?  All  may 
not  have  the  abilities  which  he  possessed — all 
may  not  become  authors,  or  make  their  names 
famous  among  men — but  all  may  do  something 
to  honor  God  who  made  them,  and  whom  it  is 
their  duty  to  serve.  Our  talents  may  be  many 
or  few,  our  gifts  of  one  sort  or  another,  but  we 
all  have  at  least  one  talent,  one  gift  which  may 
be  of  use  to  our  fellow-men.  It  may  be  no 
more  than  the  power  to  speak  kindly,  to  "  weep 
with  those  that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  those 
that  do  rejoice,"  or  to  give  a  cup  of  cold  water 
in  the  Master's  name;  but  whatever  can  be 
done,  let  us  do,  and  our  reward  shall  be  sure. 
It  may  be  one  gift  or  it  may  be  another  that  we 
are  called  to  employ — all  have  not  the  same ; 
but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain — our  work 
upon  earth  will  not  be  rightly  done  unless  we 
make  of  ourselves,  our  time,  our  opportunities, 
all  that  we  can. —  CJiristian  Intelligencer. 
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Friends  Traveling  in  The  Ministry. — 
Daniel  Griffin  and  his  companion,  David  Hal- 
leck,  attended  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  on 
the  7th  inst.,  with  minutes  from  Amawalk 
Monthly  Meeting,  dated  Fifth  month  11th. 
These  minutes  embrace  most  or  all  the  meet- 
ings of  that  quarter. 

Martha  Sheppard  obtained  a  minute  from 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  on  Fifth  month 
30th,  to  visit  the  "  ensuing  Half  Year's  Meet- 
ing of  Fishing  Creek,  and  appoint  some  meet- 
ings if  way  opens." 

.  <«>  ■ 

OuB  Common  Song  Birds. — The  advertise- 
ment of  our  friend  Grace  Anna  Lewis,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  present  number,  calls  at- 
tention to  a  subject  which  may  have  been  too 
much  overlooked.  Many  who  from  youth  to 
mature,  and  even  old  age,  have  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  cheering  and  beautiful  notes  of 
our  common  song  birds,  are  ignorant  of  their 
structure,  names  or  habits. 

While  it  would  be  the  work  of  a  lifetime  to 
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learn  all  the  different  species  ttroughout  the 
world,  a  few  hours  instruction  under  a  cooape^ 
tent  teacher  will  enable  us  to  know  most  of 
those  inhabiting  our  own  latitude,  many  of 
which  are  daily  visitants  around  our  rural 
homes;  and  the  knowledge  once  obtained  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  greater  than  would  be 
imagined  by  those  whose  inquiries  have  not 
been  directed  to  the  subject. 

We  partially  attended  a  former  course,  and 
were  not  only  interested  but  deeply  instructed. 
The  constantly  recurring  exhibit  of  the  wonder- 
ful adaptation  of  bird  structure  to  the  necessities 
of  the  different  species,  filled  the  mind  with 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  the  benign  Creator.  Few,  we  think,  could 
contemplate  the  marvellous  works  of  Deity,  as 
manifested  in  the  feathered  tribes,  without  an 
increase  of  love  and  veneration  for  Him  who 
ruleth  over  all,  and  without  whose  notice  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 

Grace  Anna  Lewis  has  for  many  years  given 
much  attention  to  this  branch  of  Natural  His- 
tory, appears  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted'  with 
it,  and  well  qualified  to  impart  her  knowledge 
to  others.  She  is  desirous  of  forming  classes  in 
country  neighborhoods  during  the  present  sea- 
son, whilst  the  birds  are  numerous,  and  oppor- 
tunities favor  the  observation  of  their  habits 
and  varieties.  We  recommend  her  to  the  notice 
of  Friends. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  Slst  of  Fifth  month,  1866, 
under  the  care  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting,  of 
Benjamin  A.  Wildman,  a  mpmber  of  Philadelplii.a 
Monthly  Meeting,  to  Esther  L.,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Thomas. 


Died,  on  the  30th  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  Isaac  L 
Miller,  of  Willistown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in  his  7lst 
year;  a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  8th  of  Fourth  month,   1866,   at   the 

residence  of  Stephen  T.  Janney,  Elizaeth  J.  Simpson, 
wife  of  Jacob  Simpson.  The  deceased  was  for  more 
than  four  years  the  subject  of  lingering  consumption, 
and  she  died  iu  the  38th  year  of  her  age. 

"  Smitten  friends 
Are  angels  sent  on  errands  full  of  love  ! 
For  us  they  languish,  and  for  us  they  die." 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  friendship  to 
record  the  demise  of  an  endeared  associate  who  has 
elicited  more  evidences  of  tender  feeling  and  respect- 
ful regret  than  the  object  of  this  brief  notice.  Pos- 
sessing an  energetic  mind,  and  a  disposition  emi- 
nentlj  social,  she  was  attached  to  a  number  of 
friends  by  ties,  the  sundering  of  which  has  left  a 
blank  not  easily  filled.  The  evidences  of  her  disin- 
terested acts  of  beneficence  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  devoiion  with 
which  many  of  them  were  rendered  under  debility 


and  declining  health,  either  of  which  would  have 
furnished  a  sufficient  excuse  for  exemption  from 
physical  and  moral  efforts.  The  symptoms  of  pul- 
monaiy  consunaption  bad  been  very  distinctly  traced 
for  more  than  four  years,  and  yet,  till  within  a  few 
weeks  of  her  decease,  she  coniinued  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  various  household  duties,  and  in  those 
quiet,  unobtrusive  acts  which  characterize  the  life  of 
the  true  Christian.  During  the  war,  she  became  an 
active  member  of  an  association,  formed  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  wounded  and  suffering,  and  con- 
tinued her  efforts  while  there  was  a  necessity  for 
such  aid.  Her  life  was  not  distinguished  by  demon- 
strative professions,  but  by  an  uoobtrusive  practice 
of  the  Christian  virtues,  giving  evidence  in  all  her 
actions  of  a  strict  sense  of  duty  !  Hnving  filled  the 
various  positions  of  life  witb  singular  fidelity,  she 
was  enabled  to  meet  the  cloMtig  scene  with  the  well- 
grounded  hope  of  the  blessing  which  is  promised  to 
the  "pure  in  heart." 

Died,  of  consumption,  on  the  12th  of  Fifth  month, 
1866,  Thomas  Griest,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  kind  and  tender  parent.  He  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  maintained 
their  principles  until  his  death.  He  bore  his  sick- 
ness with  patience,  resigned  himself  wholly  to  the 
will  of  the  Almighty,  and  expressed  himself  by  say- 
ing he  was  full  and  satisfied,  and  wanted  rothing 
more  of  this  world.  He  was  much  favored  with 
clearness  of  mind  during  his  sickness,  and  peacefully 
and  quietly  expired.  We  can  truly  say,  "Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  shall 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 

,  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on 

the  morning  of  Fourth  month  27th,  1866,  HiCKS 
Harris,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  In  the  manner 
of  his  death  there  was  a  beauty  and  serenity  which 
must  ever  be  a  consolation  to  his  surviving  relatives 
and  friends.  With  Christian  patience  he  had  en- 
dured, through  an  illness  protracted  through  years, 
great  physical  suffering,  and  with  perfect  peace  of 
mind,  and,  to  the  last  moment,  a  clear  intellect,  he 
viewed  the  approach  of  death  with  resignation,  look- 
ing forward  with  joyful  an'icipation  to  the  close  of 
this  life,  as  the  renewal  of  those  bonds  of  sympathy 
with  the  dear  departed  one,  whose  loss  severed  the 
strongest  ligament  which  had  bound  him  to  earth. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burial-ground, 
by  the  side  of  his  wife.  They  were  united  in  life, 
and  in  death  were  not  divided. 

,  on  the  4th  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  Edward  H., 

only  son  of  Carey  and  Sarah  L.  Ellis,  in  his  30ih  year. 

Controversy. — "  I  like  controversy  when 
it  is  thoroughly  honest.  I  do  admire  to  see  two 
large  and  generous  minds  approach  a  subject 
from  opposite  quarters,  and  then  to  watch  the 
new  lights  that  flash  over  it  and  show  it  in  a 
thousand  relations  that  were  not  obvious  be- 
fore. It  lifts  us  out  of  the  ruts  of  our  sects  and 
party,  in  whose  treadmill  we  have  been  grind- 
ing all  our  Uves,  and  mistaking  it  for  the  uni- 
verse. But  controversy  with  small  minds  is 
the  smallest  business  that  is  done  in  this  world. 
It  slides  inevitably  into  word-catching,  and 
ends  in  personalities.  The  moment  I  saw  a 
man  consciously  trying  to  put  my  language  to 
a  different  use  from  what  1  had  put  it  myself, 
I  would  stop  short  with  him  and  say  :  '  I  am 
glad  to  compare  ideas,  but  1  have  no  time  for 
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word  catching.  To  say,  as  Dr.  Johnson  did, 
*  I  can't  i'urnish  means  and  brains  too,'  is  not 
courteous.  The  only  controversy  that  ever 
convinces  the  controvertists,  is  a  friendly  com- 
parison of  beliefs,  each  turning  the  other's 
round,  and  viewing  it  under  all  the  angles  of 
reflection." — E.  H.  Sears. 


From  the  Press. 
THE  DISCOVERY  OF    A  NEW  STAR. 

The  stars,  for  convenience  of  classification, 
are  divided  into  grades,  according  to  their  ap- 
parent magnitude  or  brilliancy.  A  few  of  the 
very  brightest,  say  about  twenty,  are  regarded 
as  of  the  first  magnitude ;  fifty  or  sixty  others 
of  a  high  lustre,  but  markedly  less  bright  than 
the  former,  are  of  the  second  magnitude,  and 
80  down  to  the  seventh,  which  include  those 
stars  that  are  bartly  perceptible  to  the  unassist- 
ed eye.  The  total  nuir.ber  thus  classified  may 
amount  to  some  twenty  thousand.  If,  however, 
we  use  the  telescope,  they  may  be  discovered 
spread  over  the  heavens  almost  without  limit. 

Some  stars  are  called  variable,  because  they 
undergo  periodical  changes  in  their  brightness 
The  intervals  of  time  required  for  the  complete 
development  of  their  different  degrees  of  bril- 
liancy vary  from  two  or  three  days  to  a  year  or 
more. 

There  have  also  been  instances  of  stars  sud- 
denly appeari.ig,  and,  after  shining  for  a  time 
with  great  splendor,  vanishing  as  mysteriously 
as  they  at  first  appeared.  These  stars  are 
called  temporari/,  but  they  may  be,  and  doubt- 
less are,  variable  stars,  having  periods  of  great 
length. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  of  this  class  broke 
forth  on  the  11th  November,  1572,  in  the  con- 
stellation Cassiopeia,  in  the  time  of  the  great 
Danish  astronomer,  Tycho  iJrahe,  and  immedi- 
ately became  the  most  brilliant  star  in  the 
heavens,  so  bright  indeed,  as  to  be  seen  at  mid- 
day. It  continued  in  this  condition  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  then  gradually  faded  from  view, 
and  has  not  been  seen  since. 

The  discovery  of  a  variable  or  temporary 
star,  constitutes  an  interesting  addition  to  our 
astronomical  knowledge,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  case  to  which  I  am  about  to  allude,  it  is 
due  solely  to  the  quickness  of  perception  of  a 
mere  youth,  without  other  scientific;  information 
than  he  would  acquire  in  his  ordinary  school- 
training. 

William  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  a  student 
in  my  school,  while  walking  out  during  the 
evening  of  the  12t,h  ultimo,  observed  a  new  star 
i^n  the  constellation  of  the  Northern  Croioiu 
He  pointed  it  out  to  his  mother,  and  proceeded 
carefully  to  note  its  magnitude,  which  he  esti- 
mated to  be  equal  to  that  of  Alphecca,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation.     Continuing 


his  observations  on  subsequent  evenings,  he 
found  the  stranger  rapidly  lading  away,  so  that 
it  was  lost  to  view  in  less  than  two  weeks  from 
the  date  of  its  discovery. 

On  communicating  these  facts  to  l^rofessor 
B.  A.  Gould,  of  Harvard  University,  he  drew 
from  that  distinguished  astronomer  a  response, 
some  extracts  from  which  I  feel  at  liberty  to 
publish  for  the  information  and  encourage- 
ment of  other  intelligent  youths  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  noble  science  of  astronomy. 
The  professor,  under  date  of  May  25th,  after 
expressing  satisfaction  at  the  communication 
to  him  of  the  discovery  of  young  Davis,  goes 
on  to  say  : 

".  There  had  been  several  days  of  cloudy 
weather  here  preceding  Monday,  the  14th,  on 
which  evening  the  star  you  refer  to  was  seen 
by  an  assistant  of  mine,  Mr.  Chandler,  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  watching  for  variable  stars, 
and  had  been  comparing  various  stars  in  this 
vicinity. 

"  At  llh..  May  14th,  it  was  of  the  2.  9  mag- 
nitude. On  Tuesday  evening,  May  15th,  Mr. 
Chandler  and  I  compared  it  with  other  stars 
very  carefully,  and  made  it  out  to  be  of  the  3.  5 
magnitude. 

"  There  was  no  more  clear  weather  until 
Saturday,  19th,  when  it  was  of  the  5.  9  magni- 
tude ;  on  Sunday,  20th,  we  considered  it  as  6.  3. 
Last  night,  May  24th,  was  the  next  opportunity, 
and  the  moonlight  interfered  much  with  obser- 
vations ;  but  the  star  was  not  far  from  7.  9.  It 
is  to  be  found  on  one  map  of  the  heavens  only, 
the  most  detailed  ever  made;  it  was  mapped 
there  in  1855  as  9.  5,  the  faintest  magnitude  of 
any  recorded  there. 

"  I  suppose  the  staY  Alphecca;  to  which  you 
refer,  to  be  about  2.3  magnitude,  and  if  you  are 
sure  that  the  variable  was  quite  as  bright  OD 
Saturday  evening,  the  12th,  this  is  a  valuable 
observation. 

"  Accounts  have  reached  me  of  its  having 
been  seen  in  Washington  on  Sunday  evening, 
and  in  Mobile  on  Monday  ;  but  although  the 
observers  speak  of  seeing  it,  no  one  made  any 
careful  estimate  of  magnitude.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  thorough  and  pains-taking  com- 
parison* with  stars  brighter  and  fainter,  esti- 
mating the  variable's  proportionate  place  in  the 
scale. 

"Observers  of  magnitudes  now  estimate  two 
tenths  of  a  magnitude.  For  stars,  however,  that 
are  brighter  than  2.0  or  2.5  this  does  not  apply, 
because  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between 
stars  of  the  first  as  amounts  to  nearly  a  whole 
magnitude;  all  being  grouped  together  as  first 
because  there  are  so  few. 

"  But  as  the  number  of  slightly  variable  stars 
is  probably  far  greater  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, there  are  few  thoroughly  established 
constant  standards;  audit  becomes  necessary 
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to  observe   the  comparison- stars  from   time  to 
time  ay  well  as  those  compared. 

"  Thus,  if  five  stars  be  selected  for  compari 
son — a,  b,  c,  d,  e — the  observations  would  be 
recorded  thus  for  a  variable,  which  we  will 
callR: 

"  d  0.  1  R  meaning  R,  is  one-tenth  magni- 
tude fainter  than  d. 

<'  a  :  R=R  :  b  meaning  R  is  mid  way  between 
a  and  b. 

"R  f  e  meaning  R  is  ?  magnitude  brighter 
than  e. 

"  c  5  R  ^  b  meaning  R  is  j  magnitude 
fainter  than  c,  and  k  magnitude  brighter  than 
b. 

"  R  I  from  d  to  b  meaning  R  is  J  nearer  to  d 
than  b  is,  being  fainter  than  the  former. 

"Then  if,  by  subsequent  or  previous  deter- 
minations, repeated  on  different  evenings,  we 
should  fiod  the  brightness  to  be  a=4.6,  b=5. 
7,  0=4.9,  d=5.1,  e=5  6,  our  observations 
would  afford  the  following  determinations  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  variable,  viz: 

5.2,  bM,  4.9^,  5.2i,  5.2,  5.2i 

"And  taking  the  mean  of  these  to  the  nearest 
tenth,  we  would  adopt  5.2  with  small  proba- 
bility of  error. 

"Any  person  can  make  such  observations 
who  has  the  requisite  interest,  carefulness  and 
judgment,  and  be  thus  very  useful. 

"In  Albany,  in  1858,  my  assistant  and  I 
thus  determined,  to  the  nearest  tenth,  the  mag- 
nitude of  every  star  in  the  sky  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  between  45  deg.  N.  and  2  deg.  S. 
Since  then  I  am  convinced  that  very  numerous 
changes  have  occurred  on  a  small  scale  ;  and 
Mr.  Chandler  was  studying  these  when  he  saw 
the  new  variable,  which,  as  there  are  already 
two,  R  and  S  in  the  crown,  will  take  the  name, 
T.    Coronse. 

"  Its  brilliancy  is  no  doubt  periodic,  but 
whether  the  period  is  like  JiJira,  less  than  a 
year,  or  to  be  reckoned  in  tens,  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years,  only  observation  can  deter- 
mine. Tycho's  star  in  1572  was  the  brightest 
in  the  heavens,  brighter  than  Sirius,  and  has 
not  been  seen  since. 

"  If  you  should  practice  estimating  magni- 
tudes, and  make  such  observations  as  I  have 
described,  you  might  be  really  serviceable  to 
science  now." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  our  young  observer 
is,  so  far  as  yet  known,  in  advance  of  all  in  this 
country.  Europe,  however,  remains  to  be 
heard  from. 

Caleb  S.  Hallowell, 
Select  High  School. 

Philadelphia,  Sixth  montli,  2d,  18G6. 


It  is  the  highest  act  of  charity  to  bear  with 
the  unreasonableness  of  mankind. — Anthony 
Benezet. 


ARE  THE   PLANETS    HABITABLE. 

A  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Whewell  wrote  a  book 
to  prove  that  the  more  distant  planets  of  our 
system  are  uninhabitable.  Applying  tbe  law  of 
inverse  squares  to  their  distances  from  the  sun 
the  diminution  of  temperature  was  found  to  be 
so  great  as  to  preclude  the  po-sibility  of  human 
life  in  the  more  remote  members  of  the  solar 
system.  But  not  to  mention  the  hazardous 
task  of  attempting  to  prove  a  negative — the  in- 
fluence of  an  atmospheric  envelope  was  over- 
looked in  those  calculations.  Tbe  omission 
vitiates  the  whole  argument.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  to  find  an  atii^sphere  which  would  act 
the  part  of  a  barb  to  the  solar  rajs,  permitting 
their  entrance  toward  the  planet,  but  prevent- 
jng  their  withdrawal.  For  example,  Prof. 
Tyndall  tella.«3,  a  layer  of  air  only  two  iuchea 
in  thickness,  and  saturated  with  the  vapor  of 
sulphuric  ether  would  offer  very  little  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  solar  rays,  but  would  cut 
off  fully  thirty- five  per  cent  of  the  planetary 
radiation.  It  would  require  no  inordinate 
thickening  of  the  layer  of  vapor  to  double  this 
absorption  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  with  a  pro- 
tecting envelope,  which  permits  heat  to  enter 
but  prevents  its  escape,- a  comfortable  tempera- 
ture might  be  obtained  on  the  surface  of  our 
most  distant  planet. 

It  is  the  presence  of  a  protecting  atmosphere 
that  renders  the  earth  itself  habitable  ;  and  in 
regions  where  it  is  modified  by  the  absence  of 
aqueous  vapor  so  as  to  lose  its  protective  power 
man  cannot  live.  One  cause  of  the  coldness  of 
high  mountain  tops  is  tbeir  being  lifted  be- 
yond the  protection  of  the  layer  of  moist  air, 
which  lies  close  to  the  earth.  The  withdrawal 
of  sunshine  from  any  region  over  which  the 
atmosphere  is  dry  must  be  followed  by  quick  re- 
frigeration. The  moon  would  be  rendered  en- 
tirely uninhabitable  by  beings  like  ourselves, 
through  the  operat  on  of  this  single  cause.  With 
a  radiation  uninterrupted  by  aqueous  vapor,  the 
difference  between  her  monthly  maxima  and 
minima  of  temperature  must  be  enormous.  The 
winters  of  Thibet  are  almost  unendurable,  from 
the  same  cause.  Humboldt  dwelt  upon  the 
"  frigoric  power"  of  the  central  portions  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  controverted  the  idea 
that  it  was  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  their 
elevation  ;  their  being  vast  expanses  uf  country 
not  much  above  the  sea  level,  with  an  exceed- 
ingly low  temperature.  He  did  not  seem  tobe 
aware  of  this  one  most  important  cause,  which 
contributes  to  the  ob.served  result.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  sun  at  night  causes  powerful  re- 
frigeration when  the  air  is  dry.  The  removal 
for'^a  single  summer  night,  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
from  the  atmosphere  which  covers  England, 
would  be  attended  by  the  destruction  of  every 
plant  which  a  freezing  temperature  could  kill.  Iq 
Sahara,  where  "  the  soil  is  fire  and  the  wind  is 
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flame,"  the  refrigeration  at  night  is  often  pain- 
ful to  bear.  Ice  has  been  formed  in  this  region 
at  night.  In  Australia  also,  the  diurnal  range 
of  temperature  i.s  very  great;  amounting  com- 
monly to  between  forty  and  fifty  degrees.  In 
short,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that,  wherever 
the  air  is  dry,  the  daily  thermometric  range  will 
be  great.  This,  however,  is  quite  diflferent  from 
saying  that  where  the  air  is  clear,  the  thermo- 
metric range  will  be  great.  Great  clearness  as 
to  light  is  perfectly  compatible  with  great  opac- 
ity as  to  heat.  The  atmosphere  may  be  charged 
with  aqueous  vapor,  while  a  deep  hlue  sky  is 
overhead  ;  and  on  such  Occasions  the  terrestrial 
radiation  would,  notwithstanding  the  "  clear- 
ness," be  intercepted.  It  is  consequently  im- 
possible for  any  one  on  earth  to  be  sure  that  the 
distant  planets  are  uninhabitable;  and  that  the 
sun  cannot  be  to  them  as  to  us,  a  vivifier 
as  well  as  a  worker. — All  the  Year  Round. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

VERSES 

Addressed  to  a  Relative  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 

Thy  sands  of  life,  dear  cousin,  well-nigh  run, 
Eartli's  fading  pleasures,  what  are  they  to  thee  ? 

Their  waning  brightness,  thy  declining  sun, 
But  point  to  rest  beyond  Life's  troubled  sea. 

There  is  a  rest,  a  peace,  a  glorious  joy, 

That  will  long  years  of  anxious  care  repay; 

Be  thine,  beloved,  that  boon  without  alloy, 
When  to  thy  spirit  opes  th'  eternal  day. 

With  calmness  waiting  for  that  sweet  repose 
Thy  lengthened  years  premonisbing  as  nigh. 

Be  cheerful,  hopeful,  joyful  to  the  close, 
For  'tis  the  common  lot  of  all — to  die. 

An-'  oh  !  may  Hope,  whose  guiding  star  attends 
To  bless  and  beautify  our  chequered  years, 

Andto  the  last  the  drooping  heart  befriends. 
Still  from  thy  future  banish  doubts  and  fears — 

Still  o'er  thee  shed  its  ever  geninl  ray, 
Whilst  spirit-voiccs  of  the  angelic  "throng 

Speak  to  thy  spirit  of  the  clouiless  day, 
The  bliss  awaiting,  and  the  denthless  song. 

A  few  more  years  yet  may  we  linger  here, 
A  few  more  rounds  of  anxious  care  be  ours  ; 

Earth's  cherished  dreams  at  last  must  disappear, 
And  perish  of  its  joys  the  fairest  flowers. 

But  oh  I  there  comes  the  throe,  the  inward  strife, 
The  pain,  the  parting  tear,  the  close  at  last. 

Alike  to  all,  now  flushed  with  health  and  life, 
No  cloud  of  sorrow  over  whom  hath  passed. 

None  are  exempt — the  opening  bud  of  spring. 

Touched  by  the  chilling  wind  may  soon  grow  sere, 

Or  when  expanded  into  blossoming. 

Or  when  the  golden-frui.age  time  is  near: 

So  with  our  varied  being,  every  stage 

Or  phase  shows  some  signal  mark  of  death, 

The  infant  dies,  the  youth  and  hoary  age, 
All,  all  alike  yield  to  the  icy  breath. 

Not  so  the  soul — to  its  unfolding  powers  . 

Perennial  hopes  and  loves  are  wisely  given, 
And  midst  the  wreck  of  time  its  golden  hours 

Are  brightened  by  the  sunny  smiles  of  Heaven. 


'Tis  ours  to  be  submissive,  calm,  resigned, 

Though  soon  or  Lite  life's  journey"  here  conclude  ; 

Our  greatest  treasure  be — a iJeaceful  mind, 
The  surest  passport  of  the  wise  and  good. 

Though  keen  the  crosses  of  existence  fall 

And  weary  life,  yet  to  the  chastening  rod 
Bowing  submissively,  these  trials  all 

Become  as  incense  offerings  to  God. 
Then  may  we  fondly  hope  when  done  with  time — 

Its  pleasures  all — its  paths  with  sorrow  strewn — 
To  join  the  loved  ones  in  that  happier  clime, 

Where  sorrows,  tears  and  farewells  are  unknown. 

J. 

Chester  County,  1866. 


THE   AGED    CHRISTIAN. 

The  spring  and  summer  time  of  life  have  long  since 

passed  away. 
And  golden  autumn,  with  its  leaves  of  sadness  and 

decay. 
Has  come  and  gone;  and  winter  shrouds  each  lovely 

scene  in  gloom. 
And  bids    me  mark  across   my  path  the  shadows  of 

the  tomb. 
Mine  eye  is  growing  dim  with  age,  my  step  is  feeble 

now. 
And  deeper  lines  of  thought  and  care  are  graven  on 

my  brow  ; 
But  shall  I  murmur  as  I  trace   the  rapid  flight  of 

hours, 
Or  grasp  with    trembling  eagerness  earth's  fair  yet 

fading  flowers  ? 
Oh    no  I    a  bright   and   happy  home   awaiteth    me 

above. 
And  my  ardent  spirit  longs  to  dwell  where  all  is  joy 

and  love ; 
Does  the  wuve-tossed  mariner   regret  when  he  sees 

the  haven  near. 
Where  his  shattered  bark  shall  safely  rest,  nor  storm 

nor  danger  fear  ? 
Will  the  toil-worn  laborer  sigh  because  his  weary 

task  must  close, 
And  evening's  peaceful  shades  afford  him  calm  and 

sweet  repose? 
Or  does    the    child  with    sorrow  mark   each    swift- 
revolving  mile, 
Which  bears  him  to  his  cherished  home,  and  loving 

father's  smile? 
And  shall  the  Christian  grieve  because  some  gentle 

signs  are  given 
That  he  is  nearer  to  the  bliss,  the  perfect  bliss  of 

heaven  ? 
That  every  moment  closer  brings  that  mansion  fair 

and  bright, 
Prepared  for  him  with  tender  love  in  realms  of  pure 

delight? 
Oh  I  with  such  brilliant  hopes  as  these,  how  can  my 

heart  repine, 
Although  I  feel  my  vigor  fade,  my  wonted  strength 

decline  ? 
Rather  with  gladness  would  I  hail  these  messages 

of  love. 
Which  tell  me  I  shall  quickly  join  the  white  robed 

throng  above. 
My  pilgrimage  will  soon  be  o'er,  my  arduous  race  be 

run, 
And  the  bright  crown  of  victory  triumphant  faith 

have  won. 
No  sorrow  clouds  the  land   of  rest,  hushed    is  ihe 

thought  of  pain ; 
Oh  1  if  for  me  to   live  is  Christ,  to  die,  indeed,  is 

gain. 
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IN    THE    HEMLOCKS. 

(Continued  from  page  221.) 

Passing  down  through  the  maple  arches, 
barely  pausing  to  observe  the  antics  of  a  trio  of 
squirrels, — two  gray  ones  and  a  black  one, — I 
cross  an  ancient  brush  fence  and  am  fairly 
within  the  old  hemlocks,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
primitive,  undisturbed  nooks.  In  the  deep 
moss  I  tread  as  with  muffled  feet,  and  the  pu- 
pils of  my  eyes  dilate  in  the  dim,  almost  religi- 
ous light.  The  irreverent  red  squirrels,  however, 
run  and  snicker  at  my  approach,  or  mock  the 
solitude  with  their  ridiculous  chattering  and 
frisking. 

This  nook  is  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  Win- 
ter Wren.  This  is  the  only  place  and  these  the 
only  woods  in  which  I  find  him  in  this  vicinity. 
His  voice  fills  these  dim  aisles,  as  if  aided  by 
some  marvellous  sounding-board.  Indeed,  his 
song  is  very  strong  for  so  small  a  bird,  and 
unites  in  a  remarkable  degree  brilliancy  and 
plaintiveness.  I  think  of  a  tremulous  vibrating 
tongue  of  silver.  You  may  know  it  is  the  song 
of  a  wren,  from  its  gushing  lyrical  character  j 
but  you  must  ne^ds  look  sharp  to  see  the  little 
minstrel,  especially  while  in  the  act  of  singing. 
He  is  nearly  the  color  of  the  ground  and  the 
leaves;  he  never  ascends  the  tall  trees,  but 
keeps  low,  flitting  from  stump  to  stump  and 
from  root  to  root,  dodging  in  and  out  of  his 
hiding  places,  and  watching  all  intruders  with 
a  suspicious  eye.  He  has  a  very  perk,  almost 
comical  look.  His  tail  stands  more  than  per- 
pendicular;  it  points  straight  towards  his 
head.  He  is  the  least  ostentatious  singer  I 
know  of.  He  does  not  strike  an  attitude,  and 
lift  up  his  head  in  preparation,  and,  as  it  were, 
clear  his  tliroat ;  but  sits  there  on  a  log,  and 
pours  out  his  music,  looking  straight  before 
him,  or  even  down  at  the  ground.  As  a  song- 
ster, he  has  but  few  superiors.  I  do  not  hear 
him  after  the  first  week  in  July. 

While  sitting  on  this  soft  cushioned  log, 
tasting  the.  pungent  acidulous  wood  sorrel 
{Oxalis  acetorclla),  the  blossoms  of  which,  large 
and  pink-veined,  rise  everywhere  above  the 
moss,  a  rufous  colored  bird  flies  quickly  past, 
and,  alighting  on  a  low  limb  a  few  rods  off", 
salutes  me  with  "  Whew  !  Whew !"  or  "  Whoit ! 
Whoit  1"  almost  as  you  would  whistle  for  your 
dog.  I  see  by  his  impulsive,  graceful  move- 
ments, and  his  dimly-speckled  breast,  that  it  is 
a  Thrush.  Presently  he  utters  a  few  soft,  mel- 
low, flute-like  notes,  one  of  the  most  simple 
expressions  of  melody  to  be  heard,  and  scuds 
away,  and  I  see  it  is  the  Veery  or  Wilson's 
Thrush.  He  is  the  least  of  the  Thrushes  in 
size,  being  about  that  of  the  common  Bluebird, 
and  he  may  be  distinguished  from  his  relatives 
by  the  dimness  of  the  spots  upon  his  breast. 
The  Wood  Thrush  has  very  clear,  distinct  oval 
spots  on  a  white  ground  ;  in  the  Hermit,  the 


spots  run  more  into  lines,  on  a  ground  of  a  faint 
bluish-white;  in  the  Veery,  the  marks  are  al- 
most obsolete,  and  a  few  rods  off  his  breast  pre- 
sents only  a  dull  yellowish  appearance.  To 
get  a  good  view  of  him  you  have  only  to  sit 
down  in  his  haunts,  as  in  such  cases  he  seems 
equally  anxious  to  get  a  good  view  of  you. 

From  those  tall  hemlocks  proceed  a  very 
fine  insect-like  warble,  and  occasionally  I  see  a 
spray  teeter,  or  catch  the  flit  of  a  wing.  I  watch 
and  watch  till  my  head  grows  dizzy  and  my 
neck  is  in  danger  of  permanent  displacement, 
and  still  do  not  get  a  good  view.  Presently  the 
bird  darts,  or  as  it  seems,  falls  down  a  few  feet  in 
pursuit  of  a  fly  or  moth,  and  I  see  the  whole  of 
it,  but  in  the  dim  light  am  undecided.  It  is 
for  such  emergencies  that  I  have  brought  this 
gun.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  half  a  dozen 
in  the  bush,  even  for  ornithological  purposes; 
and  no  sure  and  rapid  progress  can  be  made  in 
the  study  without  taking  life,  without  procuring 
specimens.  This  bird  is  a  Warbler,  plainly 
enough,  from  his  habits  and  manner;  but  what 
kind  of  Warbler  ?  Look  on  him  and  name  him ; 
a  deep  orange  or  flame-colored  throat  and 
breast ;  the  same  color  showing  also  in  a  line 
over  the  eye  and  in  his  crown  ;  back  variegated 
black  and  white.  The  female  is  less  marked 
and  brilliant.  The  Orange-throated  Warbler 
would  seem  to  be  his  right  name,  his  charac- 
teristic cognomen  ;  but  no,  he  is  doomed  to  wear 
the  name  of  some  discoverer,  perhaps  the  first 
who  robbed  his  nest  or  rifled  him  of  his  mate, 
— Blackburn  ;  hence,  Blackburnian  VV^arbler. 
The  burn  seems  appropriate  enough,  for  in  these 
dark  evergreens  his  throat  and  breast  show  like 
flame.  He  has  a  very  fine  warble,  suggesting 
that  of  the  Redstart,  but  not  especially  musi- 
cal. I  find  him  in  no  other  woods  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

I  ana  attracted  by  another  warble  in  the  same 
locality,  and  experience  a  like  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  good  view  of  the  author  of  it.  It  is  a  quite 
noticeable  strain,  sharp  and  sibilant,  and  sounds 
well  amid  the  old  trees.  In  the  upland  woods  of 
beech  and  maple  it  is  a  more  familiar  sound  than 
in  these  solitudes.  On  taking  the  bird  in  your 
hand,  even  if  you  are  not  a  young  lady,  you  will 
exclaim,  '<How  beautiful!"  So  tiny  and  ele- 
gant, the  smallest  of  the  Warblers ;  a  delicate 
blue  back,  with  a  slight  bronze-colored  triangu- 
lar spot  between  the  shoulders  ;  upper  mandi- 
ble black;  lower  mandible  yellow  as  gold;  throat 
yellow,  becoming  a  dark  bronze  on  the  breast. 
Blue  Yellow-back  he  is  called,  though  the  yel- 
low is  much  nearer  a  bronze.  He  is  remarkably 
delicate  and  beautiful, — the  hamlsomcst,  as  he  is 
the  smallest,  of  the  Warblers  known  to  me.  It 
is  never  without  surprise  that  I  find  amid  these 
rugged,  savage  aspects  of  Nature,  creatures  so 
fairy  and  delicate.  But  such  is  the  law.  Go 
to  the  sea  or  climb  the  mountain,  and  with  the 
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ruggedest  and  savagest  you  will  find  likewise 
the  fairest  and  most  delicate.  The  greatness 
and  the  minuteness  of  Nature  pass  all  under- 
standing. 

Ever  since  I  entered  the  woods,  even  while 
listening  to  the  lesser  songsters,  or  contemplat- 
ing the  silent  forms  about  me,  a  strain  has 
reached  my  ear  from  out  the  depths  of  the 
forest  that  to  me  is  the  finest  sound  in  nature, — 
the  song  of  the  Hermit-Thrush.  I  often  hear 
him  thus  a  long  way  ofi^,  sometimes  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  away,  when  only  the  stronger  and 
more  perfect  parts  of  his  music  reach  me  ;  and 
through  the  general  chorus  of  Wrens  and  War- 
blers I  detect  this  sound  rising  pure  and  serene, 
as  if  a  spirit  from  some  remote  height  were 
slowly  chanting  a  divine  accompaniment.  This 
song  appeals  to  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful 
in  me,  and  suggests  a  serene  religious  beatitude 
as  no  other  sound  of  nature  does.  It  is  perhaps 
more  of  an  evening  than  a  morning  hymn, 
though  I  hear  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  It  is 
very  simple,  and  I  can  hardly  tell  the  secret  of 
its  charm.  "  0  spheral,  spheral  !"  he  seems 
to  say ;  "  0  holy,  holy  !  O  clear  away,  clear 
away  !  O  clear  up,  clear  up  !"  interspersed  with 
the  finest  trills  and  the  most  delicate  preludes. 
It  is  not  a  proud,  gorgeous  strain,  like  the 
Tanager's  or  the  Grosbeak's;  suggests  no 
passion  or  emotion, — nothing  personal, — but 
seems  to  be  the  voice  of  that  calm,  sweet  solem- 
nity one  attains  to  in  his  best  moments.  It 
realizes  a  peace  and  a  deep  solemn  joy  that  only 
the  finest  souls  may  know.  A  few  nights  ago 
I  ascended  a  mountain  to  see  the  world  by 
moonlight;  and  when  near  the  summit  the 
Hermit  commenced  his  evening  hymn  a  few 
rods  from  me.  Listening  to  this  strain  on  the 
lone  mountain,  with  the  full  moon  just  rounded 
from  the  horizon,  the  pomp  of  your  cities  and 
the  pride  of  your  civilization  seemed  trivial  and 
cheap. 

Whether  it  is  because  of  their  rareness,  or 
an  accident  of  my  observation,  or  a  character- 
istic trait,  I  cannot  tell,  jet  I  have  never  known 
two  of  these  birds  to  be  singing  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  locality,  rivalling  each  other,  like 
the  Wood-Thrush  or  the  Veery.  Shooting 
one  from  a  tree,  I  have  observed  another  take 
up  the  same  strain  from  almost  the  identical 
perch  in  less  than  ten  minutes  afterward.  Later 
in  the  day,  when  I  had  penetrated  the  heart  of 
the  old  Barkpeeliug,  I  came  suddenly  upon  one 
singing  from  a  low  stump,  and  for  a  wonder  he 
did  not  seem  alarmed,  but  lifted  up  his  divine 
voice  as  if  his  privacy  wai?  undisturbed.  I  open 
his  beak  and  find  the  inside  as  yellow  as  gold. 
I  was  prepared  to  find  it  inlaid  with  pearls  and 
diamonds,  or  to  see  an  angel  issue  from  it. 

He  is  not  much  in  the  books.  Indeed,  I  am 
acquainted  with  scarcely  any  writer  on  ornith- 
ology whose  head  is  not  muddled  on  the  sub 


ject  of  our  three  prevailing  sosg-thrushes,  con- 
founding either  their  figures  or  their  songs.  A 
writer  in  the  Atlantic*  gravely  tells  us  the 
Wood-Thrush  is  som.etimes  called  the  Hermit, 
and  then,  after  describing  the  song  of  the  Hermit 
with  great  beauty  and  correctness  cooly  ascribes 
it  to  the  Veery  !  The  new  Cyclopaedia,  fresh  from 
the  study  of  Audubon,  says  the  Hermit's  song 
consists  of  a  single  plaintive  note^  and  that  the 
Veery's  resembles  that  of  the  Wood-Thrush  ! 
These  observations  deserve  to  be  preserved 
with  that  of  the  author  of  "  Out-door  Papers," 
who  tells  us  that  the  trill  of  the  Hair-Bird 
{Fringilla  socialis)  is  produced  by  the  bird 
fluttering  its  wings  upon  its  sides  !  The  Hermit- 
Thrush  may  be  easily  identified  by  his  color; 
his  back  being  a  clear  olive  brown,  becoming 
rufous  on  his  rump  and  tail.  A  quill  from  hia 
wing  placed  beside  one  from  his  tail,  on  a  dark 
ground,  presents  quite  a  marked  contrast. 

(To  be  continued.) 
ON   ELATION  OF  MIND — T.  A.  KEMPIS. 

"  Trust  not  in  thy  own  wisdom,  nor  in  the 
wisdom  and  skill  of  any  human  being;  but 
trust  in  the  grace  and  favor  of  God  who  raises 
the  humble  and  humbles  the  presuming. 

Glory  not  in  riches,  though  they  increase 
upon  thee  ;  nor  in  friends,  because  they  are 
powerful ;  but  glory  in  God,  who  giveth  riches, 
and  friends,  and  all  things. 

Be  not  vain  of  the  gracefulness,  strength, 
and  beauty  of  thy  body,  which  a  little  sickness 
can  weaken  and  deform. 

Please  not  thyself  with  flattering  reflections 
on  the  acuteness  of  thy  natural  understanding, 
and  the  sweetness  of  thy  natural  disposition  ; 
lest  thou  displease  God  who  is  the  author  of 
all  the  good  that  nature  can  dispense.  Do  not 
think  thou  art  better  than  others,  lest,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  only  knoweth  what  is  in 
man,  thou  be  found  worse.  -;> 

Be  not  proud  of  that  in  which  thou  art  sup- 
posed to  excel,  however  honored  and  esteemed 
by  men;  for  the  judgment  of  God  and  the 
judgments  of  men  are  infinitely  different,  and 
that  displeaseth  Him  which  is  commonly  plea- 
sing to  them.  Whatever  good  thou  art  truly 
conscious  of,  think  more  highly  of  the  good  of 
others,  that  thou  mayest  preserve  the  humility 
of  thy  spirit. 

To  place  thyself  lower  than  all  mankind,  can 
do  thee  no  hurt;  but  much  hurt  may  be  done 
by  preferring  thyself  to  a  single  individual. 

Perpetual  peace  dwelleth  with  the  humble, 

but  envy,  indignation   and  wrath,  distract  the 

heart  of  the  proud." 

■  <»»  • ■ 

'  Whatever  book  thou  readest,  suffer  not  thy 

mind  to  be  influenced  by  the  character  of  the 

writer,  whether  his  literary  accomplishments  be 

*  For  December,  1858. 
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great  or  small.  Let  thy  only  motive  to  read  be 
the  love  of  Truth  ;  and  instead  of  inquiring 
who  it  is  that  writes,  give  all  thy  attention  to 
the  nature  of  what  is  written.  Men  pass  away 
like  the  shadows  of  the  morning,  but  the  word 
of  the  Lord  endureth  forever  ;  and  that  word 
without  respect  of  persons,  iu  ways  infiaitely 
various,  speaketh  unto  all. ' 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW   OP   THE  WEATHER,  AC. 

FIFTH    MONTH. 

1865. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
tbe  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Cloudy,  without  storms, 

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term, 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 

Mean  temperature  of  5th 
month  per Penna. Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during    month, 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

Raiu  during  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  each  year, 


12  days 
3     " 
6     " 

10  " 


31 


1865. 


63.39 

83.00 

44.00      " 

7.21  in. 


122Y 


deg. 


1866. 


6  days. 
3     " 
10  " 

12  " 


31 


1866. 


61.37  deg. 
82.00     " 
42.00     " 
4.68  in. 


1053 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
5th  month  for  the  past  seventy-seven 
yeai's, 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,   1859, 

Lowest  do.         do.         do.     \i 


SPRING    TEMPERATnRES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  spring 

months   of  18C5, 

Meen         do  do  do  do 

months  of  1866, 

Average  of  the  spring  temperatures  for 

the  past  seventy-seven  jea.rs, 

Highest    spring  mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1826, 

Lowest  do.         do.  do.         1843 


deg. 


71.00 
51.75 


COMPARISON    OF    RAIN. 


First  month  

Second  month 

Third  month 

Fourth  month, 

FiftQ  month, 


1865. 
3.61  inch. 
5.83     " 
4.71     " 
2.83     " 
7.21     " 


63.39  deg. 

61.37     " 

50.89      " 

55.00     " 
,46.00      " 


1866. 

3.14  inch. 
6.61     " 

2.15  " 
2.93  " 
4.68     " 


Totals    for  the    first    five 

months  of  each  year.  24.19   "  19.51  " 

The  mon'h  just  closed  has  been  a  cold  unpleas- 
ant one,  an  J  yet  the  above  exhibit  shows  we  have 
had  Fifih  mouths  considerably  colder.  The  rain  is 
gradually  fiiUing  tshoit  in  quantity  of  lastyear,  until 
it  averages  ncariy  one  inch  per  month  lees. 

Philadelphia,  6th  mo.  2d,  1866.       J.  M.  Eli.ib. 


CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  has  re- 
ceived from  M.  Duchatre  a  highly  interesting 
communication  on  certain  well-known  plants 
called  creepers,  because  their  stalks,  too  weak  to 
support  themselves,  tend  to  twine  themselves 
around  the  nearest  objects.  They  generally  do 
this  from  left  to  right,  that  is  inversely  to  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  but  some  species  turn  to  the 
contrary  direction,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make 
either  the  one  or  the  other  change  its  direction. 
Palm,  Vou  Mohl,  Dutrochet,  and  latterly  Ch. 
Darwin,  have  successfully  expressed  the  opinion 
that  light  was  the  cause  "of  this  tendency  ;  but 
further  experiments  being  wanting  to  confirm 
this  theory,  M.  Duchatre,  who  discovered  that 
the  Chinese  yam  could  live  a  long  while  in  the 
dark,  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  absence  of 
light  upon  it.  At  the  end  of  May,  1865,  he 
placed  one  in  a  pot,  and  as  soon  as  it  showed 
its  stem  above  the  ground  he  took  it  down  to  a 
cellar,  where  it  remained  in  complete  darkness 
until  the  2d  of  August  following.  The  stem  in 
the  course  of  seven  weeks,  grew  to  the  length 
of  a  metre  and  a  half.  It  looked  withered  and 
whitish,  but  was,  upon  the  whole,  strong  and 
even  stiffand  perfectlystraight,  showingnowhere 
a  tendency  to  twine  itself  round  the  stick  which 
had  been  placed  there  for  its  support.  Another 
yam  was  planted  nearly  a  mouth  later,  and  left 
exposed  to  daylight  until  it  had  twined  itself 
twice  round  the  stick.  It  was  then  taken  and 
placed  in  the  cellar,  where  its  stem  still  obeying 
its  natural  tendency,  went  round  once  more,  but 
in  a  more  vertical  direction  than  before  ',  after 
which  it  grew  straight  up  along  its  pole,  to 
which  it  was  fastened  as  it  grew.  It  was  now 
again  taken  up  into  the  garden,  where  it  imme- 
diately began  to  twine  round  again,  making  five 
close  turns ;  and  when  it  was  once  more  taken 
down  into  the  cellar,  it  continued  its  growth 
again  in  a  straight  line,  and  so  on  according  as 
it  was  alternately  in  the  light  or  dark.— AWry 

Saturddi/. 

»  ^i»  ■ — 

ITEMS. 

Letters  have  recently  been  received  from  Professor 
Agassiz,  dated  early  iu  last  month  He  had  returned 
to  Rio  Janeiro  wi'h  a  lurge  and  beautiful  coUf^ction 
of  fishes.  Tbe  Emperor  had  shown  bini  special 
attention,  and  facilitated  his  expedition  with  every 
necessary  assistance. 

CoNGKESs. — The  Senate  received  a  communication 
from  the  Postmaster  General  in  response  to  a  reso- 
luiion  adopted  some  months  since,  giving  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cost,  pi-ai:ticability,  etc.,  of  establisb- 
ing  a  national  telegraph  system  in  connection  with 
the  Post-office  Department.  He  does  not  think  that 
it  can  be  anything  but  an  experiment,  and  snccess 
is  not  attainable.  The  bill  providing  for  the  safety 
of  passengers  on  steam  vessels  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  with  amendments,  and 
then  postponed  for  the  present.  A  bill  authorizing 
the  leasing  of  the  saline  lands  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  development  and  improvement, 
was   introduced  and  referred.      The  Constitutional 
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amendment,  reported  from  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee, and  which  has  already  passed  the  House, 
was  taken  up,  discussed  and  passed. 

In  the  House,  the  resolution  asking  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  gold  sold  by  the  Treasury 
since  the  first  of  First  month,  1806,  was  adopted. 
The  resolution  declaring  that  the  Government  could 
not  endorse  Mexican  bonds  was  called  up,  and  the 
previous  question  wws  moved,  hut  the  House  refused 
to  second  the  call,  so  the  resolutions  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  A  bill  was 
presented  and  reterred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
providing  that  all  civil  officers  who  hold  their  offices 
by  appointment  from  the  President  or  any  of  the 
heads  of  Dt-pirtments,  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
four  years  from  the  date  of  their  appointment,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  removal  during  their  term  of 
office,  except  for  malfeasance;  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  is 
necessary  to  appoint,  the  same  advice  and  consent 
shall  be  necessary  before  any  removal  shall  be 
effected;  provided  that  the  act  shall  not  apply  to 
those  holding  position  merely  as  clerks.  The  bill 
was  passed  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  accept  League  Island,  in  the  Delaware  river,  as  a 
depot  for  iron-clads,  and  as  a  site  for  an  extensive 
navy  yard  ;  the  one  at  Philadelphia  to  be  dispensed 
with,  and  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  as  soon 
as  the  public  convenience  will  admit.  The  bill  to 
establish  a  department  of  education  in  the  city  of 
Washington  was  lengthily  discussed,  and  then  de- 
feated by  the  close  vote  of  59  to  61. 

The  Freedmen. — By  order  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  two  hundred  and  forty  couples  have  recently 
been  regularly  united  in  maniage  at  Arlington 
Heights.  Many  of  these  are  old  persons,  who  are 
the  parents  of  grown-up  children,  but  who  were 
never  legally  married.  Such  were  quite  loth  to 
comply  with  the  order,  regarding  their  relations  as 
having  been  practically  realized  and  sanctified  by 
time  and  faithful  observance;  but  they  were  all  re-  I 
married,  and,  of  course,  much  excitement  and 
many  amusing  scenes  were  the  result. 

An  eloquent  petition  from  the  colored  people  of 
North  Carolina  was  presented  to  the  House  on  the 
30th  ult.,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Freed- 
men's Affairs.  It  earnestly  protests  agaiost  the  with-  ! 
drawal  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  gives  their  j 
reasons  for  desiring  its  continuance.  Some  of  which  : 
are  that,  "  from  a  life-long  experience  as  the  slaves 
of  the  men,  who  now  administer  the  laws,  we  can- 
not convince  ourselves  that  equal  justice  will  be 
meted  out  to  us  by  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have,  in  a  year's  experience  of  freedom,  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  without  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  or 
some  similar  protection,  we  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  live  even  in  peace,  and  our  condition  thus  be- 
come really  worse  than  when  we  were  slaves  and  did 
not  expect  justice. 

We  bear  no  malice  toward  our  former  masters, 
whom  we  have  served  long  and  faithfully;  and  ask 
only  that  protection  which  will  enable  us  to  live  in 
peace  and  quiet,  toiling  as  we  have  always  done  until 
such  time  as  we  are  recognized  as  men,  and  thi^s 
made  able  to  protect  ourselves  as  all  men  have  a  richt 
to  do.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

We  ask  that  the  protecting  influence  of  the  Freed- 
men's Bureau  be  continued,  in  order  that  ihe  young 
ladies  now  teaching  our  children  may  be  induced  to 
remain  and  continue  their  labor,  for  which  we  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  know  not  how  to  pay  ; 
and  that  the  same  influence  be  felt  by  our  own  schools 
in  flourishing  condition,  supported  and  taught  by  J 
ourselves."  ] 


LESSONS  ON   OUR  COMMON    SONG  BIRDS.— Tickets  for  a 
course  of  Eigtit  Lessous,  $3  00  each.    Liberal  reduction  lo 
Schools  and  Classes  of  over  fifty  peisons. 
Address  Grace  Anna  Lewis, 

Care  of  Kdward  Farkish, 
6  16  3m.  800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


liiOR  SALE,  at  OfRoe  of  i'riends'  Intelligencer.  1-J4  N.  Seventh  St. 

At  Office.    By  ■mail. 


Journal  of  John  Comly 

"  John  Woolmau 

"  Hugh  Judge 

Friends'  Miscellany,  11  vols 

Coburu's  Review 

Works  of  l,?aac  Pennington 

Conversations,  Ac,  by  Thos  Story- 
History  of  Delaware  County- 
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£2  40 
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40 
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15 

20 
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30 

40 

Testament — Marot's  Eilition 1  00 

Letters  by  Ann  Wilson 

Dissertation  on  Christian  Ministry 

Law's  Address  to  the  Clergy 

Evenings  with  John  Wooliiian 

The  Conciliator 

The  Children's  Friend 

Priscilla  Cailwallader 

Conversation  on  the  Queries 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth,   Treasury  of  Facts, 
Poetry,  Cards,  &c.  &c. 

6  9  tf ).  Emmor  Comlt. 

WANTED— A  Male  Teacher  for  Depford   School,  Woodburyt 
N.  J.     One  who  is  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  well  qualified 
to  teach  all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  t;nglish  education,  will 
receive  liberal  compensation.    Addiess,  with  reference, 
Carlton  P.  Stokes,  or 

Wm.  Wade  Griscom, 
616  77  00.  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

IjiOR  SALE— A  valuable  Boarding  School  Property  for  (iirls, 
;  favorably  located  in  a  Fi'iends'  neighborhoud.  The  school  is 
now  in  full  and  successful  operation,  and  offers  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  any  well  qualified  Friend.  Any  one  wishing  informa- 
tion with  a  view  to  purchase,  can  obtain  it  by  aOdressing  "  E.  F." 
office  Friends'  Intelligencer,  No.  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 
616  tfavn. 

CliDAR  COTTAGE,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J, 
Will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  guests  after  Seventh  mo. 
1st,  1866.     Terms  $15.  ^ 

69.xt714. M.   R,"  UAWDLEE. 

WALL  P.iPERl— iVjce  reduced  to  Vl\,  18  and  20  cts.  Gold 
and  Glazed  Paper  Hangings  rtduced.  Linen  Window 
Shades  and  Fixtures,  of  neat  designs  and  all  sizes.  My  pricus 
are  moderate.     Work  done  in  the  cuuntry.     Call  at 

E.  S.  Johnston's  "  Union  Square"  Depot. 
No.  1033  Spring  Garden  St.  below  11th,  Phila. 


BEDDING  and  FEATHER  Warehouse,  Tenth  St.,  below  Arch. 
leather  Beds,  Bolsters,  Pillows,  Mattre.sses,  of  all  kinds; 
Blankets,  Comfortables,  Counterpanes,  whUeaiid  colored;  Spring 
Beds;  Spring  Cots;  Iron  Bedsteads;  Cushions,  and  all  other 
articles  in  the  line  of  business.  Amos  Hiliborn, 

519  12t No  44  North  Tenth  Street,  below  Arch. 

JJELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSiU'CTE.— A  MoaRding-Schow, 
Jj  FOR  Girls.  The  Spring  anil  tummmer  Term  of  this  Insti- 
tution,  will  commence  5th  mo.  21st,  1866,  and  continue  in  segsjon 
twelve  weeks.  F'or  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  wliioh,  address 
the  Principals,  Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 


tf  av  n  fr.  414. 


Israel  J.  Grauamk,     I  „'•     •     < 
Jane  P.Grahame.        IPfPcpala. 


BA.  WILDMAN,  Dealer  in  House-Furnishinq  Goods.  A  gene- 
.  ral  assortment  of  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware,  Ja- 
panned and  Britannia  Ware,  Cutlery,  Spoons,  &c..  No.  925  Spring 
Garden  St..  Philadelphia.  421  lOt  pf. 

CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOU  BOYS,  situated  on 
the  Crosswicks  Koad,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  21stof  dth  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  .$86. 
For  further  particulars  address  Henry  W.  Ridqwat, 

476613367  pmnzzpain.     Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 

WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-madeCofiiDi, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attendeil  to  311.  ly.  was  mp. 

NEW  ARTICLES.— The  Graduated  Measure  and  Funnel  eoro- 
bined,  Russ'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spring  Scissors  for  Sewing 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  which  does  not  require  the  bitts  tto 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Sheer,  for  beets,  cucumbera*. 
Ac.    F'or  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

Truman  &  Shaw, 
SlOtf.         No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

«-  J. 
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A  BRIEF    MEBIOIR  OF  ISAAC  PENNINGTON. 

(Continued  from  page  227.) 

Sometimes  I  would  cast  mine  eye  upon  a 
Scripture,  and  my  heart  would  even  melt  with- 
in me.  At  other  times,  I  would  desire  to  pray 
to  my  Grod  as  I  had  formerly  done;  but  I  found 
I  knew  him  not,  and  I  could  not  tell  how  to 
pray,  or  in  any  wise  to  come  near  him,  as  I  had 
formerly  done.  In  this  condition  I  wandered 
up  and  down,  from  mountain  to  hill,  from  one 
sort  to  another,  with  a  cry  in  my  spirit,  Can  ye 
tell  news  of  my  helovedf  Where  doth  he  dwell? 
Where  doth  he  appear  ?  But  their  voices  were 
still  strange  to  me ;  and  I  would  retire  sad  and 
oppressed,  and  bowed  down  in  spirit,  from  them. 
For  truly  I  can  say,  I  had  not  been  capable  of 
so  much  misery  as  my  soul  lay  in,  for  many 
years,  had  not  my  love  been  so  deep  and  true 
towards  the  Lord  my  God,  and  my  desires  so 
great  after  the  sensible  enjoyment  of  his  spirit, 
according  to  the  promise  and  way  of  the  Gros- 
pel.  Yet  this  I  can  also  say,  in  uprightness  of 
heart,  it  was  not  gifts  I  desired,  to  appear  and 
shine  before  men  in  j  but  grace  and  holiness, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  dwelling  in  me,  to 
act  my  heart  by  his  grace,  and  to  preserve  me 
in  holiness.  Now  surely,  all  serious,  sober, 
sensible  people,  will  be  ready  to  inquire  how  I 
came  satisfyingly  to  know  the  Lord  at  length : 
or  whether  I  do  yet  certainly  know  him,  and 
am  yet  truly  satisfied.  Yes,  indeed,  I  am  satis- 
fied at  my  very  heart.  Truly  my  heart  is  united 
to  him  whom  I  longed  after,  in  an  everlasting 


covenant  of  pure  life  and  peace.  Well,  then, 
how  came  this  about  ?  will  some  say.  Why 
thus  :  the  Lord  opened  my  spirit.  The  Lord 
gave  me  the  certain  and  sensible  feeling  of  the 
pure  seed,  which  had  been  with  me  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  Lord  caused  his  holy  power  to 
fall  upon  me,  and  gave  me  such  an  inward 
demonstration  and  feeling  of  the  seed  of  life, 
that  I  cried  out  in  my  spirit,  Thh  is  he,  this  is 
he,  there  is  not  another,  there  never  was  another. 
Be  was  always  near  me  though  1  kneio  him  not, 
not  so  sensibly,  not  so  distinctly,  as  now  he  was 
revealed  in  me,  and  to  me  by  the  Father.  0 
that  1  might  now  he  joined  to  him,  and  he  alone 
might  live  in  me  !  And  so,  in  the  willingness 
whicTi  God  had  wrought  in  me,  in  this  day  of 
his  power  to  my  soul,  I  gave  up  to  be  instructed, 
exercised,  and  led  by  him,  in  the  waiting  for 
and  feeling  of  his  holy  seed,  that  all  might  be 
wrought  out  of  me  which  could  not  live  with 
the  seed,  but  would  be  hindering  the  dwelling 
and  reigning  of  the  seed  in  me,  while  it  re- 
mained and  had  power.  And  so  I  have  gone 
through  a  sore  travail  and  fight  of  afflictions  and 
temptations  of  many  kinds  ;  wherein  the  Lord 
hath  been  merciful  to  me,  in  helping  me,  and  pre- 
serving the  spark  of  life  in  me,  in  the  midst  of 
many  things  which  had  befallen  me,  whose  na- 
ture tended  to  quench  and  extinguish  it.  Now, 
the  Lord  knows,  these  things  I  do  not  utter  in  a 
boasting  way ;  but  would  rather  be  speaking  of 
my  nothingness,  my  emptiness,  my  weakness,  my 
manifoid  infirmities,  which   I  feel  more   than 
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ever  The  Lord  hath  broken  the  man  s  part  in 
me  and  I  am  a  worm  and  no  man  before  bim. 
I  have  no  strength  to  do  any  good  or  service  tor 
him  -nay,  I  cannot  watch  over  or  preserve  my- 
self 'l  feel  daily,  that  I  keep  not  alive  my  own 
soul-  but  am  weaker  before  men,  yea  weaker  in 
my  spirit,  as  in  myself  than  ever  I  have  been. 
But  I  cannot  but  utter  to  the  praise  of  my  ^od, 
and  I  feel  his  arm  stretched  out  for  me;  and 
my  weakness,  which  I  feel  in  myself  is  not  my 
loss,  but  advantage  before  him.  And  these 
things  I  write,  as  having  no  end  at  all  therein 
of  my  own,  but  felt  it  required  of'  me  ;  and  so 
in  submission  to  my  God,  have  I  given  up  to 
do  it,  leaving  the  success  and  service  ot  it  witn 

^Now,  thus  having  met  with   the  true  way, 
and    walked   with    the   Lord  therein,  wherein 
daily  certainly,  yea,  and  full  assurance  of  iaith 
and  of  understanding  is  at  lengtb   obtained,  L 
cannot  be  silent,  true  love  and  pure  lifestirring 
in  me,  and  moving  me,  but  am  necessitated  to 
testify  of  it  to  others  ;  and  this  is  it  :— to  re- 
tire inwardly  and  wait  to  feel  somewhat  ot  the 
Lord,  somewhat  of  bis  holy  Spirit  and  power; 
discovering  and  drawing  from   that  which  is 
contrary  to  him,  and  into  his  holy  nature  and 
heavenly    image.     And   then,  as  the  mind  is 
joined  to  this,  somewhat  is  received,  some  true 
life,  some    true    light,   some   true  discerning; 
which  the  creature  not  exceeding,  but  abiding 
in  the  measure  of,  is  safe.  But  it  is  easy  erring 
from  this,  but  hard  abiding  with  it,  and  not 
going  before  its  leadings.     But  he  that  feels 
life,  and   begins   in    life,  doth    he    not   begin 
safely  ?     And  he  that  waits  and  fears,  and  goes 
on  no  further  than  his  captain  goes  before  him, 
doth  he  not  proceed  safely  ?     Yea,  very  safely, 
even  till  he  cometh  to  be  so  settled  and  estab- 
lished in  the  virtue,  demonstration,  and  power 
of  Truth,  as  nothing  can  prevail  to  shake  him. 
Now,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  there  are  many  at 
this  day,  who  can  truly  and  faithfully  witness, 
that  they  have  been   brought  by  the  Lord  to 
this  state.     And  thus  have  we  learned  of  the 
Lord  ;  to  wit,  not  by  the  high-striving,  aspiring 
mind ;  but  by  lying  low,  and  being  contented 
with  a  little.     If  but  a  crumb  of  bread,  (yet  if 
bread),  if  but  a  drop  of  water,  (yet  if  water), 
we  have  been  contented  with  it,  and  also  thank- 
ful to  the  Lord  for  it :  nor  by  thoiightfulness, 
and  wise  searching,  and  deep  considering  with 
our  own  wisdom  and  reason  have  we  obtained  it ; 
but   in  the  still,  meek,  and   humble  waiting, 
have  we  found  that  brought  into  the  death, 
which  is  not  to  know  the   mysteries  of  God's 
kingdom  ;    and    that    which   is    to    live,  made 
alive,  and  increase  in  life.     Therefore  he  that 
would  truly  know  the  Lord,  let  him  take  heed 
of  his  own  reason  and  understanding.     I  tried 
this  way  very  far,  for  I  considered  most  serious- 
ly and  uprightly.     I  prayed,  I  read  the  Scrip- 


tures, I  earnestly  desired   to  understand  and 
find     out,    whether    that   which    this    people, 
called   Quakers,  testified  of,  was  the  only  way 
and  truth  of  God,  as  they  eeemed  to  me  but  to 
pretend  ;  but  for  all  this,  prejudices  multiplied 
upon  me,  and  strong  reasonings  against  them, 
which   appeared  to  me  as  unanswerable.     -But 
when   the'  Lord  revealed  his  seed  in  me,  and 
touched  my   heart   therewith,   which  adminis- 
tered true  life  and  virtue  to  me,  I  present  y  felt 
them  there,  the  children  of  the  Most  High,  and 
so  grown  up  in  his  life,  power,  and  holy  domin- 
ion, (as  the  inward  eye,  being  opened  by  the 
'  Lord,  sees),  as  drew  forth  from  me  great  rever- 
ence of  heart,  and  praises  to  the  Lord,  who  had 
so  appeared   among  men,  in  these   latter  days. 
And  as  God  draweth,  in  any  respect,  oh  I  give 
up  in  faithfulness  to  him.     Despise  the  shame, 
take  up  the  cross  ;  for  indeed  it  is  a  way  which 
is  very  cross  to  man,  and  which  his  wisdom  will 
exceedinglv  be  ashamed  of;  but  that  must  be 
denied  «nd"turned  from,  and  the  secret,  sensible 
drawings  of  God's  spirit  waited  for,  and  given 
up   to.     Mind  people,  he  that  will  come  into 
the  new  covenant,  must  come  into  the  obedi- 
ence of  it.     The  light  of  life,  which  God  hath 
hid  in  the  heart,  is  the  covenant ;  and  from  this 
covenant  God  doth  not  give  knowledge,  to  satis- 
fy the  vast,  aspiring,  comprehending  wisdom  ot 
man  ;  but  living  knowledge,  to  feed  that  which 
is  quickened  by  him ;  which  knowledge  is  given 
in  the  obedience,  and  is  very  sweet  and  precious 
to  the  state  of  him  that  knows  how  to  feed  upon 
it.    Yea,  truly,  this  is  of  a  very  excellent,  pure, 
precious  nature  ;  and  a  little  of  it  weighs  down 
that  great,  vast  knowledge,  in  the  comprehend- 
ing  part,  which    man's    spirit    and    nature  so 
much  prizeth  and  presseth  after. 

And  truly,  friends,  I  witness  at  this  day,  a 
great  difference  between  the  sweetness  of  com- 
prehending   the    knowledge  of   things,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Scriptures,  (this  I  fed  much  on 
formerly),  and  tasMng  the  hidden  life,  the  hid- 
den manna  in  the  heart,  which  is  my  food  now, 
blessed    forever    be    the    Lord,    my    God    and 
Saviour.     Oh  !  that  others  had  a  true,  certain 
and  sensible  taste  of  the  life,  virtue  and  good- 
ness  of  the   Lord,    as   it   is   revealed   there. 
Surely  it  could  not  but  kindle  the  true  hunger, 
and  inflame  the  true  thirst ;  which  can  never  be 
satisfied  but  by  the  true  bread,  and  by  water 
from   the  living  fountain.     This  the  Lord,  in 
the  tenderness  of  his  love,  and  in  the  riches  of 
his  grace  and   mercy  hath  brought  us  to;  and 
thisVe  earnestly  and  uprightly  desire  and  en- 
deavor, that  others   may  be  brought   to  also  ; 
that  they  may  rightly  in  the  true  silence  of  the 
flesh,  and  in  the  pure  stillness  of  spirit,  wait 
for,  and  in   the   Lord's  due  time,  receive  that 
which  answers  the  desire  of  the  awakened  mind 
and  soul,  and  satisfies  it  with  the  true,  precious 
substance,  forevermore.     Amen. 
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Oh  !  I  have  known  it  to  be  a  bitter  thing  to 
follow  this  wisdom  [carnal  wisdom]  in  under- 
standing of  Scriptures,  in  remembering  of 
Scriptures,  in  remembering  of  experiences,  and 
in  many  more  inward  ways  of  workings,  that 
many  cannot  bear  to  hear.  The  Lord  hath 
judged  me  for  that,  and  I  have  borne  the  bur- 
den and  condemnation  of  that,  which  many  at 
this  day  wear  as  their  crown.  And  now,  what 
am  I  at  length  ?  A  poor  worm  ?  Whom  can 
I  warn  effectually  ?  Whom  can  T  help  ?  Whom 
can  I  stop  from  running  into  the  pit  ?  But 
though  I  a-u  nothing,  I  must  speak,  for  the 
JiOrd  draweth  and  moveth  me  ;  and  how  un- 
serviceable soever  my  pity  be,  yet  my  bowels 
cannot  but  roll,  both  towards  those  that  are  in 
misery,  and  those  that  are  running  into  misery. 

I  am  a  lover  of  mankind  in  general,  and  have 
been  a  deep  sufferer  with  and  travailer  for,  all 
the  miserable.  None  knows  the  path  of  my 
sorrows,  or  the  extent  of  my  bowels,  but  he 
that  made  me.  It  is  not  natural,  or  kindly  to 
me,  to  upbraid  any  man  with  any  kind  of  wick- 
edness, or  ever  so  justly  deserved  misery  ;  but 
my  bowels  work  concerning  him  towards  the 
spring  of  eternal  power  and  compassions  :  even 
as  I  would  be  pitied,  and  represented  to  the 
Father  of  mercies  in  the  like  condition.  In- 
deed I  have  been  eiiptied  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
and  tossed  with  multitudes  of  storms  and  tem 
pests  ;  yet  the  savor  of  ray  life  remaineth  with 
me  to  this  day,  and  the  Spirit  of  my  God 
breatheth  on  my  heart  :  blessed  be  His  holy 
name  forever !  And  though  I  walk  with  one 
sort  of  people,  because  my  heart  saith,  yea,  the 
Spirit  of  the  eternal  Gjd  hath  witnessed  unto 
me,  and  shown  mo  in  that  light  which  cannot 
be  deceived,  that  they  are  the  people,  whom  he 
hath  chosen  out  of  all  the  gatherings  through- 
out the  earth,  from  the  apostacy,  to  manifest  his 
power  in,  and  his  presence  among :  I  say, 
though  I  have  been  guided,  and  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  walk  among  these;  yet  I  am 
not  bounded  there,  either  in  the  love,  or  in  the 
unity  of  my  heari ;  but  I  have  unity  with  the 
integrity  and  zeal  for  God  which  is  in  others, 
of  what  sort  or  gathering  soever;  and  I  have 
tender  bowels  for  all,  even  f  jr  those  which  hate 
and  persecute  that  which  is  my  life,  and  hath 
the  love  of  my  heart  forever.  Oh  !  how  have 
I  prayed  for  the  lost  world  !  For  all  the  souls 
of  mankind  :  how  hath  my  soul  bowed  in  un- 
utterable breathings  of  spirit  before  my  God, 
and  could  not  be  silenced^  until  he  quieted  my 
spirit  in  the  righteousness  and  excellency  of 
his  will,  and  bid  me  leave  it  to  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
KEFLF.CTIONS. 

Feeling  inclined  to  meditation,  I  walked  out 
in  the  open  air,  to  gaze  (as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach)  upon  the  visible  world,  and  contemplate 
the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Him  who  is  "  great 
and  marvellous  in  all  His  works."  I  looked  at 
the  sun  shining  in  meridian  splendor,  and  re- 
flected that  it  would  soon  go  down  in  the  west- 
ern horizon,  to  enlighten  another  hemisphere, 
leaving  us  in  darkness,  when  the  twinkling 
stars  would  appear  one  after  another,  until  the 
whole  firmament  would  be  in  a  glow,  and  the 
moon  would  rise  in  her  majesty  and  shine  queen 
of  the  night.  These,  and  innumerable  other 
suns  and  planets,  have  from  time  immemorial 
moved  in  their  respective  spheres,  performing 
the  purpose  designed  by  that  Being  who  cre- 
ated and  sustains  them  all.  I  said  in  my  heart 
who  can  doubt  the  omniscience,  omnipotence 
and  omnipresence  of  Him  who  said,  "  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  brown  earth,  and  I 
thought  how  wonderful  it  is  that  it  brings  forth 
not  Only  such  a  profusion  of  tender  blades  of 
grass,  so  beautifully  green,  but  the  delicate 
flowers  of  every  form  and  gorgeous  hue, — the 
sturdy  oak,  the  cedar  and  the  fir  tree — the 
grains  and  fruits  to  support  the  animal  king- 
dom,— and  reflecting  how  wonderfully  all  His 
works  in  the  universe  are  adapted  to  the  wants, 
the  convenience  and  happiness  of  man,  when  he 
moves  under  the  guidance  of  that  divine  law 
given  him  by  his  Creator,  calling  for  reverence 
and  gratitude  in  every  soul,  surely  none  but 
"the  fool" — the  man  void  of  understanding — 
can  say,  "  There  is  no  God."  Again  I  looked 
upon  the  earth,  and  felt  that  I  loved  it,  for  it 
was  my  mother;  she  had  fed  me  all  my  life 
long,  and  would  soon  open  her  kind  arms,  and 
hide  in  her  bosom  my  mortal  remains  when  no 
longer  fit  to  be  looked  upon  by  mortal  eye.  I 
felt  the  subject  was  too  vast  for  human  language 
to  portray,  therefore  conclude  with  the  poet  in 
saying, 

"When  all  thy  mercies,  0  my  God, 
My  rising  sou!  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  Fm  lost 
In  wonder,  love  and  praise. 
"Oh,  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 
The  gratitude  declare 
That  glows  within  my  ravished  heart; 
But  Thou  canst  rend  it  there." 

From  a  Friend. 


Said  the  learned  Dr.  Donne  to  his  friends 
when  dying,  "  I  repent  of  all  my  life  but  the 
part  of  it  I  have  spent  in  communion  with  God 
and  doing  good  to  men." 


A  lovable  Christian  is  one  who  hits  the 
golden  mean  between  easy,  good-natured  laxity 
of  conscience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  stern,  un- 
genial  movoseness  on  the  other.  He  is  sound, 
and  yet  ripe,  sweet  and  mellow.  He  never  in- 
curs contempt  by  yielding  to  men's  sinful  preju- 
dices, nor  does  he  incur  the  antipathy  of  others 
by  doing  right  in  a  hateful,  surly,  or  bigoted  way. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  LAW. 
"  Discovering  the  true  way  of  turning  to  God  and 

of  finding  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  riches  of 

Eternity  in  our  sonls." 

Thou  -hast  seen,  dear  reader,  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  regeneration,  be  persuaded  there- 
fore fully  to  believe,  and  firmly  to  settle  in  thy 
mind  this  most  certain  truth,  that  all  our  salva- 
tion consists  in  the  manifestation  of  the  nature, 
life,  and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  invrard 
new  man.  This  alone  is  Christian  redemption; 
this  alone  delivers  from  the  guilt  and  power  of 
sin;  this  alone  redeems^  renews,  and  regains  the 
first  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  Every- 
thing besides  this  is  self,  is  fiction,  is  propriety, 
is  our  will,  and,  however  colored,  is  only  thy 
old  man,  with  all  his  deeds.  Enter  therefore 
with  all  thy  heart  into  this  truth;  let  thy  eye 
be  always  upon  it,  do  everything  in  view  of 
it,  try  everything  by  the  truth  of  it ;  love  noth- 
ing but  for  the  sake  of  it.  Wherever  thou 
goest,  whatever  thou  doest, — at  home  or  abroad, 
in  the  field  or  at  church,- — do  all  in  a  desire  of 
union  with  Christ,  in  imitation  of  his  tempers 
and  inclinations,  and  look  upon  all  as  nothing, 
but  that  which  exercises  and  increases  the 
spirit  and  life  of  Christ  in  thy  soul.  From 
morning  to  night  keep  Jesus  in  thy  heart;  long 
for  nothing,  desire  nothing,  hope  for  nothing, 
but  to  have  all  that  is  within  thee  changed  into 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Holy  Jesus.  Let  this 
be  thy  Christianity,  thy  church  and  thy  reli- 
gion. For  this  new  birth  in  Christ,  thus  firmly 
believed  and  continually  desired,  will  do  every- 
thing that  thou  wantest  to  have  done  in  thee  ;  it 
will  dry  up  all  the  springs  of  vice,  stop  all  the 
workings  of  evil  in  thy  nature,  it  will  bring  all 
that  is  good  into  thee,  it  will  open  all  the  Gos- 
pel within  thee,  and  thou  wilt  know  what  it  is 
to  be  taught  of  God.  This  longing  desire  of 
thy  heart  to  be  one  with  Christ  will  soon  put  a 
stop  to  all  the  vanity  of  thy  life,  and  nothing 
will  be  admitted  to  enter  into  thy  heart,  or  pro- 
ceed from  it,  but  what  comes  from  God,  and  re- 
turns to  God.  Thou  wilt  soon  be,  as  it  were,  tied 
and  bound  in  the  chains  of  all  holy  affections 
and  desires;  thy  mouth  will  have  a  watch  set 
upon  it;  thy  ears  would  willingly  hear  nothing 
that  does  not  tend  to  God,  nor  thy  eyes  be  open, 
but  to  see  and  find  occasions  of  doing  good.  In 
a  word,  when  this  faith  has  got  both  thy  head 
and  thy  heart,  it  will  then  be  with  thee  as  it 
was  with  the  merchant  who  found  a  pearl  of 
great  price,  it  will  make  thee  gladly  to  sell  all 
thou  hast,  and  buy  it.  For  all  that  had  seized 
and  possessed  the  heart  of  any  man,  whatever 
the  merchant  of  this  world  had  got  together, 
whether  of  riches  power,  honor,  learning  or 
reputation,  loses  all  its  value, — is  counted  but  as 
dung  and  willingly  parted  with, — as  soon  as  this 
glorious  pearl,  the  new  birth  in  Christ  Jesus,  is 
discovered  and  found  by  him.     This,  therefore, 


may  serve  as  a  touchstone,  whereby  every  one 
may  try  the  truth  of  his  state :  if  the  old  man 
is  still  a  merchant  within  thee,  trading  in  all  sorts 
of  worldly  honor,  power  or  learning;  if  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world  is  not  foolishness  to  thee;  if 
earthly  interests  and  sensual  pleasures  are  still 
the  desires  of  thy  heart,  and  only  covered  under 
a  form  of  godliness,  a  cloak  of  creeds,  observ- 
ances and  institutions  of  religion, — thou  mayest 
be  assured  that  the  pearl  of  great  price  is  not 
yet  found  by  thee.  For  where  Christ  is  born, 
or  his  spirit  rises  up  in  the  soul,  there  all  self 
is  denied,  and  obliged  to  turn  out ;  there  all  car- 
nal wisdom,  arts  of  advancement,  with  every 
pride  and  glory  of  this  life,  are  so  many 
heathen  idols  all  willingly  renounced,  and  the 
man  is  not  only  content,  but  rejoices  to  say, 
that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 


Oh,  the  loss  to  saints  who  drench  their 
spirits  in  continued  sadness,  and  waste  their 
days  in  complaint  and  groans,  and  so  make 
themselves,  both  in  body  and  mind,  ui.fit  for 
the  sweet,  heavenly  work  of  praise.  Instead 
of  being  employed  in  the  praise  of  God,  they 
are  questioning  their  worthiness  and  studying 
their  miseries,  and  so  rob  God  of  his  glory,  and 
themselves  of  their  consolation. 


THE    SERVICE  OF  GOD. 

Amongst  the  many  points  which  distinguish 
the  revealed  religion  of  the  Bible  from  ihe 
systems  of  heathenism  or  of  philosophy,  is  that 
of  the  hind  of  service  which  it  demands  of 
those  who  would  obey  and  please  Him.  It  is 
not  only  fear  and  reverence,  not  only  a  con- 
formity to  some  external  forms  of  devotion  or 
worship,  but  a  surrender  of  the  whole  man  unto 
God,  a  consecration  of  every  gift,  aspiration  and 
possession  to  Him  and  His  cause.  Christianity 
is  the  only  thorough  religion,  the  only  one  that 
attacks  the  seat  of  man's  moral  disease,  and 
that  endeavors  to  make  of  him  a  new  creature, 
in  thought,  will  and  life  a  servant  and  child  of 
the  Most  High,  No  one,  then,  who  would  oc- 
cupy that  position  and  fulfil  its  obligation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  realize  all  its  blessedness, 
must  shrink  from  this  complete  self-conse- 
cration. In  its  merely  outward  manifestations 
and  in  times  of  prosperity,  moral  and  physical, 
most  Christians  devote  themselves  to  this  ser- 
vice with  cheerfulness,  but  they  often  find  it  a 
very  serious  struggle  to  act  as  the  devoted  ser- 
vants of  God,  when  seasons  of  adversity  or 
temptations  come  upon  them.  To  serve  God, 
to  fulfil  His  whole  will,  even  in  disappoint- 
ment and  affliction,  how  hard  a  task  is 
this  !  To  endure  chastisement,  to  be  patient 
when  He  smites,  to  suffer  His  wisdom  to  dic- 
tate for  us  when  our  own  will  would  be  some- 
thing very  different,  that  many  learn.  But  to 
transmute   adverse    providences    into   positive 
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blessiLigs,  to  advance  our  owq  spiritual  welfare 
when  a  heavy  load  of  sorrow  is  resting  upon  us, 
to  serve  the  will  of  God,  willingly  and  con- 
sciouslj?,  when  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation 
and  trial  is  given  us  to  drink,  this  is  a  virtue  and 
victory  difficult  to  acquire,  yet  ever  to  be  sought 
after.  The  Chi'istian's  constant  effort  must  be 
to  reduce  his  whole  character  and  life  to  a 
state  of  the  most  indmate  d 'pendence  upon  and 
communion  with  God.  When  that  condition 
of  spirituality  is  reached,  the  Christian  will  ex- 
tract from  circumstances  which  seem  most  ad- 
verse to  the  attainment  of  such  a  result,  ad- 
vantages and  blessings  which  can  not  only  not 
be  derived  in  any  other  way,  but  are,  in  them- 
selves, so  incalculably  valuable  and  glorious. 
Adversity  and  trial  will  not  only  be  borne 
humbly  and  uncomplainingly,  but  through  them 
he  will  be  brouirht  to  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  himself,  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  mind  and  love   of  God. 

It  is,  however,  not  alone  in  such  dispensa- 
tions in  which  we  have  no  difficulty  of  perceiv- 
ing the  directing  hand  of  Him,  who  is  Supreme 
in  the  universe,  that  the  task  is  laid  upon  the 
Christian  of  thinking  and  acting  as  the  obe- 
dient servant  of  the  Lord  in  heaven,  but  in 
many  others  which  are  no  less  the  products  of 
His  care  and  wisdom.  From  whom  come  hap- 
piness, health,  the  possession  of  wealth  ?  If 
they  come  from  God,  is  there  no  responsi- 
bility to  serve  Him  by  these  gifts  ?  The  true 
servant  of  God  will  keep  himself  unspoiled  by 
prosperity,  wilt  not  be  lifted  up  by  pride,  will 
not  clutch  with  eager  hand  the  advantages  and 
enjoyments  of  wealth,  but  will  use  all  the  gifts 
which  make  his  life  happy  and  bright,  as  a 
conscientious-  steward.  And  if  any  one  would 
accept  the  service  of  God,  honestly  and  for  its 
own  sake,  he  must  make  it  a  matter  of  principle 
to  keep  himself  up  to  the  steady  recognition  of 
his  position  as  a  dependent  and  servant  of  the 
Heavenly  Master.  He  must  educate  himself 
to  the  constant  practice  of  the  duties  which 
rest  upon  him  as  such.  Running  through  the 
whole  of  his  life  and  spiritual  consciousness 
must  be  the  thought  that  he  is  not  his  own, 
that  this  is  only  a  passing-  probationary  state 
of  existence,  a  time  of  trial,  a  season  of  prepa- 
ration. God  gives  him  the  possession  of  money, 
talents,  happiness  or  any  other  good  thing,  that 
in  them  and  by  means  of  them,  he  may 
the  more  abundantly  be  able  to  do  His  holy 
will.  With  increased  opportunities  of  serving 
Christ  should  come  a  proportionate  willingness 
to  do  so.  The  settled,  unchanging  purpose  of 
his  life  must  be  that  of  magnifyiog  the  name 
of  his  gracious  Father,  and  of  fulfilling  all  the 
duties  which  rest  upon  one  who  has  accepted 
His  service  as  his  highest  obliiration  and  fullest 


joy. 


Whether,  then,  brightness  or  darkness  be  the 


Christian's  lot,  his  duties  are  the  same,  his  ac- 
countability is  the  same.  Neither  of  them 
should  abate  his  anxiety  or  determination  to  be 
found  a  steadfast  and  conscientious  servant. 
What  we  all  need  is  to  measure  things  by  their 
right  value,  to  attain  to  a  calm  and  unwavering 
purpose  by  which  our  life  shall  be  regulated,  to 
set  ourselves  once  and  forever  to  the  task  of 
carrying  out  the  will  of  God  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns ourselves  and  we  are  able  to  perform  it, 
and  all  this  irrespective  of  the  outward  con- 
dition in  which  we  may  be  placed.  It  is  from  a 
want  of  this  firm  resolve,  because  there  is  such, 
an  indefiniteness  in  spiritual  conception  and 
determination,  because  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  made  so  completely  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances, without  considering  that  these  are  all 
of  God's  ordering,  that  so  many  lamentably 
fail  both  in  the  performance  of  that  amount  of 
positive  work  in  the  service  of  God,  which  is 
warranted  by  their  opportunities  and  endow- 
ments, and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  steady,  peace- 
ful, growing  spirituality.  What  they  need  is 
to  accept  the  service  of  God  in  its  fullest  sense 
and    at    once,   without    hesitation. —  The   Mo- 


From  Hedge's  Reason  in  Religion. 
THE  SPIRIT  IN  THE  LETTER. 

It  will  not  do  to  quarrel  with  the  letter,  the 
spirit  requires  it.  Spirit  will  not  stay  without 
a  letter  to  hold  it,  as  every  one  knows  from  his 
own  experience.  What  avails  your  vision,  your 
aspiration,  your  ideal,  and  what  avail  your  kind 
purposes  and  generous  emotions,  if  they  do  not 
embody  themselves  ?  You  have  a  vision  of  ex- 
cellence ;  it  fills  your  whole  soul;  your  spirit  is 
aglow  with  it  J  it  is  your  spirit  for  the  time; 
and  could  your  spiritual  interior  at  that  moment 
be  laid  open  and  portrayed  as  a  photograph  fixes 
the  fleeting  expression  of  the  countenance,  the 
portrait  would  be  that  of  a  hero  or  a  saint.  What 
boots  it,  if  you  do  not  embody  that  spirit  in 
some  word  or  work  ?  It  expires  with  the  pulses 
of  the  breast ;  it  evaporates  with  a  breath,  and 
no  man  is  benefitted  by  it;  it  was,  and  is  not, 
and  no  memorial  of  it  remains  to  kindle  as- 
piration in  another,  or  to  rekindle  it  in  your- 
self. But  express  that  spirit,  record  it  in  some 
way,  embody  it  somewhere,  and  you  add  some- 
thing to  the  spirit's  life  and  the  world's  riches. 
As  yet,  it  is  a  mere  breath  that  steals  over  the 
soul,  a  possibility  only  ;  you  are  none  the  better 
for  it,  nor  any  one  else,  if  it  end  so.  And  yet 
the  spirit  is  good  and  holy  and  divine  as  that 
which  fired  St.  Francis  when  be  poured  out  his 
soul  in  measureless  love,  or  that  which  flooded 
the  heart  of  Jesus  when  be  prayed  for_  his 
enemies  on  the  cross.  But  divine  as  it  is  in 
possibility,  it  is  nothing  in  reality  until  it  is 
embodied  ;  and  it  may  be  worse  than  nothing 
as    exhausting   sensibility   in   leaves   without 
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fruit,  like  the  infructious  fig-tree  whose  leafy 
and  lying  luxuriance  availed  nothing,  but  drew 
to  itself  a  curse.  As  yet  it  is  a  mere  breath  ; 
shall  it  end  so, — a  passing  wind,  whence  coming 
you  heed  not,  nor  whither  going  ?  or  shall  it 
become  actual,  and  a  fact  of  life  ?-  Express  it, 
actualize  it  in  some  way,  and  straightway  it  be- 
comes life,  a  thing,  a  fact;  insignificant  in  ap 
pearanee,  obscure  in  place,  evanescent  in  time  ; 
but  still,  life,  and  a  fountain  of  life  to  others, 
an  influence  in  the  world,  and  so  an  actual  con- 
stituent part  of  the  world,  inseparable,  indes- 
tructible. The  difference  between  it  and 
spirit  unexpressed  is  simply  infinite, — the  dif- 
ference between  something  and  nothing.  I 
fancy  that,  when  the  soul  reckons  with  us  iu 
our  day  of  judgment,  we  shall  burn  less  with  the 
memory  of  bad  acts  or  words,  than  of  good  de- 
signs unembodied,  and  worthy  thoughts  unex- 
pressed. All  spirit,  so  far  as  it  is  good  and 
holy  at  all,  is  a  unity.  The  spirit  that  prays  in 
any  of  us  to-day,  if  the  genuine  fire  of  devotion 
is  in  us,  is  the  same  which  discoursed  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  blind ;  which  blew  into  the  soul  of  Peter, 
and  drove  Paul  like  a  rolling  thing  around 
the  world,  and  built  up  universal  Christendom, 
with  its  temples  and  its  Scriptures,  its  sanctities 
and  its  arts.  The  difference  between  the  spirit 
that  did  all  this,  and  the  holy  thought  that 
stirs  my  heart  to  day,  and  remains  unexpressed, 
is  not  in  quality,  but  in  outwardness, — the  dif- 
ference between  the  spirit  with  a  letter,  and 
i\iQ  spirit  without  \t.  .  .  .  .  . 

We  are  indebted  to  the  letter  as  much  as  to 
the  spirit, — to  the  spirit  only  through  the  letter. 
And  when  we  consider  how  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment in  a  registrar's  office,  which  is  not  even 
looked  at  once  in  a  lifetime,  may  fix  the  oc- 
cupation of  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
for  thousands  of  years;  and  how  a  printed 
paper  which  they  call  a  Constitution  may  de- 
termine the  political  condition  of  a  nation, — 
the  measure  of  external  freedom  enjoyed  or 
bondage  endured,  of  millions  of  people;  and 
how  some  leaves  inscribed  with  tables  of  figures 
will  enable  a  ship's  company  to  find  their  way 
across  the  pathlers  sea,  and  to  circumnavigate 
the  world, — when,  I  say,  we  consider  these 
things,  and  note  the  power  of  the  letter,  and  the 
value  of  its  function  in  the  secular  economy  of 
life,  we  may  come  to  think  respectfully  of  its 
agency  as  a  power  in  religion. 

It  must  be  granted  to  those  who  argue  the 
cause  of  the  spirit  against  the  letter,  that  no 
existing  letter  can  endure  forever,  or  continue 
forever  to  hold  the  place  which  it  once  held  in 
the  spirituil  economy.  Every  form  in  which 
the  spirit  clothes  itself,  every  body  it  puts  on,  is 
transient;  every  existing  organization  is  de- 
structible, and  to  be  destroyed.  The  spirit  en- 
dures, the  form  perishes.     Yet  even  here  we 


must  distinguish  between  form  and  type ;  that 
is,  between  the  material  form  and  the  spiritual 
— between  soul  and  body.  Every  form  of  being 
which  is  not  exceptional  or  transitional  and  ac-  'k 
cidental,  expresses  a  type  which  will  reappear 
when  the  form  which  now  embodies  it  is  dis- 
solved. In  other  words,  the  form  will  repro- 
duce itself  continually.  The  human  body  is 
fragile  and  corruptible;  all  the  bodies  in  which 
humanity  is  now  invested  will  soon  be  dust, 
but  the  human  form  will  endure  while  heaven 
and  earth  remain,  and  when  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  that  now  are  have  passed  away.  The 
human  form  is  a  letter  that  can  never  become 
obsolete.  And  so  there  may  be  types  of  the 
spirit  in  the  present  institutions  and  ordinances 
of  religion,  which  will  survive  their  dissolution, 
and  reproduce  themselves  in  new  and  similar 
ordinances,  if  ever  the  present  shall  pass  out  of 
use;  as  indeed  the  present  are  reproductions  of 
elder  rites.  .         .  .  .  • 

This  also  must  be  conceded,  that  in  no  letter 
is  the  spirit  fully  and  perfectly  expressed,  and 
that  the  letter  still  requires  the  spirit  to  inter- 
pret its  import,  and  to  make  it  available  to  those 
who  would  use  it.  It  is  a  medium  of  spiritual 
life  to  those  only  who  come  to  it  in  and  with 
the  spirit.  Without  that  t(Mch  of  kindred  life, 
it  is  dead  and  deadening.  Then  it  is  that  "the 
letter  killeth."  The  metallic  wire  which  con- 
veys your  message  to  a  distant  friend,  and  his 
to  you,  possesses  that  capacity  in  a  latent  state. 
No  manipulation  can  make  it  work  to  that  end 
without  the  touch  of  the  electric  fluid  which 
developes  its  secret  virtue.  Nevertheless,  that 
metallic  wire  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
communication  desired;  no  other  medium  can 
supply  its  place,  nor  can  the  communication 
take  effect  without  a  medium.  So  is  the  letter 
without  the  spirit,  and  yet  an  indispensable 
mediator  of  spirit. 

It  is  an  old  controversy,  the  dispute  concern- 
ing the  letter  and  the  spirit  in  religion.  All 
parties  agree  in  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the 
spirit.  The  only  question  is,  whether  any,  and 
how  much,  of  letter  is  essential  to  spirit.  There 
is  always  a  party  in  the  church  who  despise 
the  letter  and  disparage  ordinances  and  all  ex- 
ternal sanctities.  They  think  they  have  Paul 
on  their  side,  when  they  quote  these  words  of 
his,  "The  letter  killeth."  But  Paul  is  not  to 
be  so  understood.  He  does  not  condemn  the 
letter  as  such, — any  and  every  letter, — but 
only  the  literality  and  empty  formality  which 
Judaism  in  his  day  had  come  to  be.  The  cor- 
rect application  of  this  saying  will  depend  on 
what  wo  assume  to  be  the  object  of  the  word 
"killeth."  It  is  not  the  spirit  that  the  letter 
killeth ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  that  the 
letter  is  necessary  to  aay  continued  life  of  the 
spirit; — not  the  spirit,  but  those  who  rest  in 
the  letter  alone ;  those  who  separate  the  letter 
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from  the  spirit,  and  make  it  supreme  and  final. 
The  fault,  then,  is  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  those 
who  use  it. 


Dr.  Cudworth  says,  speaking  of  holiness,  "  If 
it  be  but  hearty  and  sincere,  it  can  no  more  be 
cut  off  and  discontinued  from  God,  than  a  sun- 
beam here  upon  earth  can  be  broken  off  from 
its  intercourse  with  the  sun,  and  be  left  alone 
amidst  the  mire  and  dirt  of  this  world.  Holi- 
ness is  something  of  God,  wherever  it  is.  It 
is  an  efflux  from  Him,  that  always  hangs  upon 
Him,  and  lives  in  Him;  as  the  sunbeams,  al- 
though they  gild  this  lower  world,  and  spread 
their  golden  wings  over  us,  yet  they  are  not  so 
much  here,  where  they  shine,  as  in  the  sun 
from  whence  they  flow." 


From  the  London  Times. 
EUNNHILL-FIELDS. 

Among   the   historic  sights  of  London  there 
are  not  many  which  can  lay  claim  to  more  ven- 
erable   association    than    the     Bunnhill  fields 
burial-ground,  in    Finsbury.     It  was  first  used 
for  interment  at  the  time  of  the  great   plague, 
and  is  the  site  of  "  the  great  pit  in  Finsbury," 
spoken  of  in  Defoe's  narrative.     At  that  time, 
instead    of  being   surrounded  by  one    of   the 
gloomiest   neighborhoods  of  brick  and  mortar 
that  are   characteristic  of  London,  it  lay  quite 
open  to  the   country.     Since  then  it  has   been 
one  of  the  principal  places  of  interment  for  the 
great  sects  of  non-conformists  who  objected  to 
the   burial  service   in    the    Book   of  Common 
Prayer.    It  basin  fact  been  called  the  "  Campo 
Santo  of  the   Dissenters,"  and  it  well  deserves 
the   name.     Here  are    interred   Dr.   Goodwin, 
the  Independent  preacher,  who  attended  Crom- 
well on   his  deathbed;  Dr.  John    Owen,  the 
famous    Puritan,  Vice   Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
and  General  Fleetwood,  Cromwell's  sou-in-law. 
Here  above  all  lie  the  remains  of  the  greatest  but 
one  of  Puritan  writers, — the  man  who,  perhaps, 
has  done  more  than   any  other   author   to  per- 
petuate  among   Englishmen   the  best  parts  of 
the  Puritan    theology.     In    other  words,  to  a 
vault  in   these   grounds  are  entrusted  the  re- 
mains   of   John    Bunyaa.      Here,  too,  lie   the 
bodies    of   George    Fox,   the   founder   of   the 
Quakers ;  of  the  mother   of  the  Wesleys,  and 
of  Isaac  Watts.     Here  lies  Defoe  himself,  amid 
one  of  the  scenes  which   his  pen   has  immor- 
talized.    Stothard,  the  artist,  was  buried  here, 
as  late  as  1834,  and  in  short  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  the  ground   has  been  a  chosen  rest- 
ing place  of  the  non-conformists.     Such  a  place 
deserves  to  be  treated  with  no  less  reverence 
than    if  it    were    legally   consecrated    ground. 
The  mere  respect  for  two  centuries  of  the  dead, 
should  alone  insure  its  preservation ;  but  to  a 
spot  which   contains  such   names   as  we   have 
mentioned,  religious  associations,  no  less  than 


English   memories,  should   combine  to   lend  a 
peculiar  sanctity.  It  is  with  the  greatest  regret, 
therefore,  we  learn  that  any  occasion  has  arisen 
for   fear   lest   this   almost   consecrated   ground 
should    be    abandoned    to    the    common    uses 
of    bricks   and    mortar.      That    there    is    any 
serious  danger  of  such  a  desecration  we  do  not 
believe,  but  a  difficulty  has  been  raised  on  the 
subject  which  would   be   sufficient  to  provoke 
some  ill  feeling,  unless  it  be  promptly  met  in  a 
proper  spirit.     The  burial-ground  in  question 
is  part  of  the  great  estate  of  the  Finsbury  Pre- 
bend, which,  in  consequence  of  recent  legisla- 
tion, is  now  vested   in  the   Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission.    The  whole  estate  had  been  leased  to 
the   Corporation  of   London   for  a  term  of  99 
years,  dating  from    1768,  and   it   will   revert, 
therefore,  with   its  enormous   revenues,  to  the  _ 
Ecclesiastical   Commission  in  1867.     "With  the 
rest  of  the  estate  the  Commission  wid  of  course 
enter  into  absolute  possession  of  Bunnhill-fields 
burying  ground,  and  the  non  conformists  appear 
to  be  in  consderable  alarm  lest  the  appetite  of 
the  Commission  for  an  increased  income  should 
prove  too  strong  for  their  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Dissenters.     At   all  events,  in   December, 
1863,  a   Mr.  Iverny,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
representatives  of   the  persons   buried  in  this 
ground,  proposed   to  this  Commission  to  pur- 
chase the  freehold  of  the  land  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease  in  1867.     The  Commission 
expressed  their  willingness  to  agree  to  the  sale 
for  about  a  tenth   of  the  present  value  of  the 
land,  on  condition   that  it  should  be  kept  for- 
ever  as  a  burial-ground,  and   should   revert  to 
them  if  it  were  ever  appropriated  to  any  other 
purpose.     If  this    arrangement  had   been   ob- 
served the  matter  would  have  been  settled;  but 
it  seems   afterwards  to   have  occurred  to  the 
Dissenters   that   they  were   already  entitled   to 
the  permanent  possession  of  the  ground  with- 
out making  any  further   payment  for  it.     The 
vaults  and  graves  had  been  paid  for  just  as   at 
other  burial   grounds ;  and  it  certainly  seemed 
somewhat  unreasonable  that  the  representatives 
of  the  deceased  persons  should  be  called  upon, 
long  after  the  death  of  their  friends,  to  pay  a 
further  sum  in  order  to  insure  their  quiet  pos- 
session of  graves  which  had  in  the  first  instance 
been    duly    purchased.       The    Dissenters    are 
anxious  to  preserve   the  ground ;  the  Commis- 
sion, by  their  offer,  show  that  they  are  equally 
averse   to   desecrating    it,  and  the   corporation 
allege  that  they  have  no  right  to  do  so.     How- 
ever the  dispute  may  be  decided,  therefore,  we 
may  rest  assured   that  Bunnhill-fields  will   be 
treated  with  as  much  respect  as  if  it  had  been 
legally  consecrated;  and  every  one  will  rejoice 
that   there   is  no  danger  of  a  contrary  result. 
There  are  always   ample   reasons,  on   sanitary 
grounds,  for  preserving  these  open  burial  places 
from  interference ;  but  in  a  spot  appropriated 
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to  the  use  of  so  celebrated  a  body  of  men,  any 
desecration  would  be  more  than  usually  un- 
pardonable. 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  23,  1866. 


Devotional  Influences. — In  maintaining 
a  testimony  against  formal  observances,  it  is 
needful  that  we  discriminate  wisely,  lest  we  re- 
ject habits  through  which  our  spiritual  life  may 
be  strengthened.  If  we  examine  the  ground  of 
this  righteous  testimony,  we  must  perceive  that 
it  was  not  against  a/orm,  but  against  a  lifeless 
observance  of  it,  that  Friends  felt  bound  to 
testify.  While  the  use  of  set  words  addressed 
at  stated  periods  to  the  Most  High  may  justly 
be  considered  a  vain  oblation,  a  drawing  near 
with  the  mouth  when  the  heart  is  afar  oif,  to 
retire  awhile  from  the  active  duties  of  the  day 
and  sit  together  in  solemn  silence,  to  read  a  few 
verses  in  Scripture  or  a  portion  of  some  other 
good  book,  is  a  simple  avail  of  the  means  pro- 
vided by  the  Giver  of  all  Good  for  training  the 
youthful  mind  in  habits  of  reverence  and  self- 
examination. 

While  it  has  not  been  the  custom  of  Friends 
to  advise  their  members  to  assemble  their  house- 
holds daily  for  family  devotion,  concerned 
fathers  and  mothers  among  us  have  felt  it  right 
frequently  to  collect  their  families  to  wait  in 
stillness  for  the  arisings  of  truth  upon  the  mind, 
that  thereby  their  spiritual  strength  might  be 
renewed. 

Though  parents  may  often  feel  little  qualifi- 
cation for  such  a  duty,  yet,  if  they  will  regard 
the  practice  as  an  opportunity  to  encourage 
devotional  feeling  in  their  children,  and  humbly 
ask  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  en- 
deavor, we  believe  they  will  realize  the  habit  to 
be  attended  with  a  blessing  not  only  to  their 
children,  but  also  to  themselves. 

We  have  stated  seasons  of  assembling  for 
religious  worship,  and  should  we  not  in  our 
different  families  gather  the  members  together, 
that  the  incense  of  gratitude  may  unitedly  arise 
for  the  endearing  ties  of  home  and  kindred, 
and  the  other  numberless  blessings  by  which 
we  are  surrounded.  Parents  who  thus  manifest 
to  their  children  a  concern  for  their  spiritual 
growth,  may  have  their  own  faith  renewed, 
their   desires   for   holiness   strengthened,  and 


their  efforts  to  maintain  a  watchful  and  con- 
sistent life  increased,  through  the  means  used 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  their  offspring,  while 
the  children  who  are  the  objects  of  such  tender 
care  may  find  the  recollection  of  it  a  preserva- 
tion to  them  in  after  years. 

It  may  be  that  the  child  does  not  at  the  time 
appreciate  such  concern,  but  when  far  removed 
from  the  parental  home,  and  exposed  to  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  adult  life, — when  the 
cares  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  engross  his 
time  and  his  thoughts,  and  the  still,  small  voice 
of  the  monitor  within  is  seldom  heeded, — in 
some  quiet  hour  the  remembrance  of  a  father's 
solicitude  or  a  mother's  love  may  steal  into  his 
heart  with  resistless  power,  and  Divine  Grace, 
operating  through  the  affections,  may  awaken 
his  dormant  conscience.  The  habits  of  that 
early  home,  hallowed  by  tender  associations, 
may  then  be  resumed  to  his  strength  and  com- 
fort. 


"  The  Citizens'  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia."— This  is  the  modest  title  of  a  new 
organization  which  has  received  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  our  State  a  charter  which  bestows 
upon  it  most  important  and  responsible  obli- 
gations. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of  pauperism, 
vagrancy  and  crime,  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  the  age  to  institute  measures  to  pre- 
vent, or  at  least  to  remedy  these  evils. 

Purely  "  missionary  labors  "  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  depraved  portions  of  our  population, 
effect  but  little  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
work  that  needs  to  be  done.  Legislation  seems 
inadequate  to  the  task,  and  the  eleemosynary 
relief  of  benevolent  individuals  and  societies, 
though  honorable  and  merciful  to  a  large  de- 
gree, leave  the  records  of  crime  still  fearful  in 
numbers  and  character. 

Public  begging  has  increased  among  us  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  vagrancy  has  even  as- 
sumed the  rank  of  a  profession,  in  the  pursuit 
of  which  men  and  women  filch  from  the  un- 
suspecting, with  all  the  exact  routine  of  a  well- 
ordered  system. 

Drinking-houses  are  fostered  by  the  law ; — 
the  cost  of  licenses  is  very  small,  and  the  pe- 
nalty for  selling  the  most  poisonous  drinks 
without  authority  is  so  insignificant  as  to  ren- 
der the  offence  scarcely  worth  avoiding. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  and  of  those  collateral '  extracts  from  second  annual  report  op 

friends' "ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
FOR  THE  AID  AND  ELEVATION  OF  THE 
FREEDMEN. 


and  incidental  facts,  which  attach  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  proposed  by  the  Association  to  collect 
statistics,  and  inquire  into  the  causes  of  these 
sad  evils,  and  to  institute  measures  for  their 
remedy  or  removal. 

Intemperance  is  regarded  as  a  physical  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  a  moral  evil.  The  alcohulic 
poison  in  the  human  system  operates  in  its  spe- 
cific direction  as  other  poisons  do,  to  induce 
their  peculiar  symptoms.  It  creates  a  disease 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  most  terrible  in  its 
eflfects,  and  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  other 
generations.  We  all  know  the  sad  desolation 
it  creates  in  the  moral  and  mental  nature,  and 
how  it  entails  sorrow,  shame,  poverty,  pauper- 
ism, and  fearful  death. 

The  Association  proposes  to  oiFer  homes  for 
young  men  and  women,  who  are  addicted  to 
this  vice,  or  who  may  feel  themselves  tending 
toward  the  drunkard's  way, — surrounding  them 
with  influences  to  exalt  their  aspirations,  and 
bring  them  to  suitable  conceptions  of  their 
responsibilities  and  destiny,  hoping  in  this  way 
to  save  some,  while  by  wholesome  teaching,  and 
earnest  labor,  to  create  in  the  public  miud  more 
truthful  views  of  duty. 

We  commend  this  new  movement  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  our  readers.  Many 
people  have  wealth  in  abundance  for  the  use  of 
which  they  must  give  account.  It  can  be  pro- 
fitably invested  in  the  direction  of  improving 
public  morals,  and  thus  promoting  the  safety  of 
our  children. 

Communications  on  the  subject  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  .Joseph  Parrish,  Philadelphia. 


Spiritual  wealth  has  its  temptations  as  well 
as  temporal  wealth. 


AN  ANCIENT  STOVE. 

"The  oldest  stove,  probably,  in  the  United 
States,  is  one  which  warms  the  ball  of  Virginia's 
Capitol  in  Richmond.  It  was  made  in  England^ 
and  sent  to  Virginia  in  1770,  and  warmed  the 
House  of  Burgesses  for  sixty  years  before  it 
was  removed  to  its  present  location,  where  it 
has  been  for  thirty  years.  It  has  survived 
three  British  monarchs ;  has  been  contempo- 
raneous with  four  kingly  monarchies,  two  re 
publics    and     two    i 


The  time  of  our  Annual  Meeting  having 
been  changed  from  the  First  month  to  the 
Fifth,  the  Report  now  presented  embraces  a 
period  of  sixteen  months. 

Previous  to  Jileventh  month  last,  two  Associ- 
ations of  our  friends  existed  in  this  city,  both 
of  which  were  engaged  in  collecting  money  and 
supplies,  and  forwarding  them  for  the  aid  of 
the  freedmen.  The  efforts  of  one  were  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  relief  of  their  physical 
wants;  the  other,  while  embracing  this  point, 
added  to  its  sphere  of  labor  that  of  sending 
teachers  and  establishing  schools  among  them. 
As  many  Friends  were  members  of  both  of 
these  Associations,  confusion  sometimes  arose  in 
the  minds  of  contributors  in  regard  to  their 
separate  provinces  ;  it  was  therefore  concluded 
that  an  advantage  would  result  from  their 
union,  and  the  "  Woman's  Association  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  of  the  Freedmen  " 
and  "  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  "  were 
merged  into  one  organization,  under  the  latter 
title. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1865,  the 
schools  under  our  care  were  located  at  Mason's 
Island  and  Camp  Wad^worth ;  Lydia  T.  Atkinson, 
Sarah  A.  Cadwallader  and  Sarah  E.  Lobb  being 
teachers  at  the  former  place,  and  Mary  McClain 
at  the  latter.     Margaret  Preston,  who  had  been 
engaged  as  nurse   in  the   Hospital   at  Mason's 
Island,  had  been    sent  to   St.  Mary's   County, 
Md.,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Freed- 
people  on  the   Government  farms   there.     She 
remained  a  few  weeks,  doing  what   she   could 
for  their   amelioration   and  comfort;  but,  that 
locality   being    subsequently    selected    by    our 
friends  in   New  York   as  a  field  of  labor,  and 
we  have   no  organization   elsewhere   requiring 
the  services   of   a  nurse,   it   was  concluded  to 
leave  her  at  liberty  to  make  any  other  engage- 
ment.    This  faithful  laborer  among  the  Freed- 
men has  since  been  removed  by  death. 

An  Industrial  School,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished at  Mason's  Island,  was  in  successful 
operation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  sickness,  which  interfered  with  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  pupils,  a  larjze  number  of 
garments,  also  bed-ticks  for  the  Hospital,  were 
made  by  the  women  and  children.  The  ser- 
vices of  two  competent  workmen  were  secured 
to  give  instrucfion  to  the  men  and  boys  in  mat- 
making  and  cobbling,  and  fifty  two  pairs  of 
shoes  were  repaired   by  them,  during  the  con- 


mperial    governments    of 
France.     The  great  Republic  of  America  has    tinuance  of  these  schools 

been  torn  by  internecine  strife,  the  breaches  On  account  of  the  continued  unhealthiness  of 
partly  healed,  and  still  the  old  stove  remains,  this  Camp,  two  of  our  members  were  appointed, 
unmoved  in  the  midst  of  all."  i  in  Third  month  of  last  year,  to  represent  to  the 
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proper  authorities  the  condition  of  affairs  there, 
witti  a  view  to  obtain  a  more  suitable  situation 
to  which  the  people  might  be  removed.  On 
this  mission  they  proceeded  to  Washington, 
and,  on  their  return,  reported  that  tliey  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  interviews  with  the  oflBcersof 
Freedmen's  Bureau;  and,  tliough  the  sickness 
on  the  Island  had  materially  abated,  there  was 
a  strong  probability  of  an  early  removal  of 
the  Camp.  They  also  reported  that  they  visited 
the  schools  under  our  care,  and  found  them  in 
a  flourishing  condition;  that  the  teachers  were 
diligently  employed  in  the  performance  of  their 
several  duties,  and  manifested  untiring  zeal  and 
devotion  to  the  work  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. While  in  Washington,  our  Committee 
had  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  destitution 
and  suffering  of  niany  of  the  freed-people  in 
that  city  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  repre- 
sentation, an  appropriation  of  sanitary  stores 
and  clothing  was  sent  to  Eliza  Heacock  for 
distribution  among   them. 

Communications  received  from  Wm.  F. 
Mitchell  depicted  great  suffering  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  from  insufficient  lood  and  clothing, 
which  induced  the  forwarding  of  money  and 
supplies  to  that  locality.  In  acknowledgiog 
"  their  timely  recepiion,"  he  writes  that  the 
appropriations  for  the  Orphan  Asylum  estab- 
lished through  his  exertions  were  especially 
acceptable,  as  he  believed  "  they  aided  in  sav- 
ing many  lives."  He  says  further,  in  relation 
to  the  work,  "  It  seemed  a  manifest  duty  to  col- 
lect these  poor  children,  and  I  have  faith  to 
believe  tliat  our  Heavenly  Father  will  not  al- 
low them  again  to  be  scattered.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to-night,  in  the  midst  of  our  troubles, 
to  refieet  that  so  many  are  sleeping  comfortably. 
To  one  whose  compassion  is  infiaife,  I  commit 
the  new  family,  and  look  to  Him  both  for 
counsel  as  to  its  future  mode  of  operation  and 
the  means  for  its  support." 

This  Asylum  is  still  under  the  care  of  its 
faithful  originator,  and  we  have,  from  time  to 
time,  met  his  request  for  assistance  as  far  as 
our  other  engagements  would  justify.  This 
institution  has  comforted  and  sheltered  many  a 
homeless  little  one,  and  we  trust  that  the  means 
for  its  support  will  not  be  withheld. 

In  the  Fourth  month,  Lydia  T.  Atkinson  was 
released  from  her  position  at  Mason's  Island, 
and  resumed  her  duties  at  Camp  Wadsworth, 
where  she  remained  until  the  Eleventh  month, 
when,  notwithstanding  her  continued  interest 
in  the  cause,  she  felt  thit  her  labors  among 
the  freed-people  must  for  the  present  be  closed. 
Our  Association  shared  with  those  among  whom 
she  had  been  so  long  and  so  usefully  employed 
in  regret  at  parting  with  this  their  faithful 
teacher  and  friend.  Mary  K.  13rosius  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  her  re- 
moval.     About     the    same    time    Sarah    E. 


Lobb,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  requested 
to  be  released  from  service.  In  the  ensuing 
month  the  Camp  at  Mason's  Ishind  was  broken  jj 
up  by  order  of  Government.  Mary  K.  Brosius 
was  thence  removed  to  Camp  Wad.sworth,  and  • 
Sarah  A.  Cadwallader  eigaged  with  a  frietd 
in  a  school  for  the  Freedmen  at  Camp  Todd. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  settlements  of  these 
people  have  subjected  the  teachers  to  frequent 
changes;  but  we  believe  that,  in  every  instance, 
the  freedmen  have  been  permanently  bene- 
fitted by  the  residence  of  our  teachers  among 
them,  even  when  it  has  been  only  for  a  short 
time. 

Information  having  been  received  that 
Friends  in  Virginia  had  opened  First-day 
Schools  for  the  freed-people  at  Lincoln,  Ilills- 
boro'  and  Waterford,  much  interest  was  felt  in 
their  efforts,  and  a  sum  of  money  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  stationery  to  aid 
them   in  the  undertaking. 

The  Association,  viewing  with  deep  regret 
the  injustice  practised  toward  the  colored  race 
in  their  exclusion  from  our  railway  cars,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  visit  the  managers  of 
the  respective  compaiiies,  and  represent  our 
feelings  upon  the  subject.  This  committee 
had  several  interviews  with  the  directors  and 
officers  of  some  of  the  companies,  and  were 
encouraged  to  believe  that  the  cruel  prejudice 
against  color  will  gradually,  though  surely,  be 
superseded  by  a  more  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment, which  will  secure  the  extension  to  all 
citizens  of  an  equal  participation  in  the  public 
conveyances. 

Althuugh  great  suffering  was  known  to  exist 
among  the  freed-people  in  various  parts  of  the 
South,  and  we  were  sensible  of  their  earnest 
importunites  for  school  instruction,  yet,  for  a 
time,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  obtain  de- 
finite information  of  the  points  at  which  it 
would  be  safe  to  locate  teachers,  or  to  find  re- 
liable agents  to  dispose  of  clothing  in  localities 
where  it  was  known  to  be  needed.  After  vari- 
ous letters  of  inquiry  on  this  account  were  ad- 
dressed by  our  committees  to  individuals,  sev- 
eral channels  opened  for  the  distribution  of 
supplies,  and  suitable  situations  offered  for  the 
teachers  we  were  desirous  of  sending  into  the 
field. 

Through  the  representations  of  some  of  the 
agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  also  of  our 
friend  Reuben  Tomlinson,  Inspector  of  Schools 
in  South  Carolina,  we  w<'re  induced  to  turn  our 
attention  toward  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  that  State.  Laura  Towne,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  for  several  years  devoted  her  time  and 
energies  to  the  elevation  of  the  colored  people 
there,  being  on  a  visit  to  our  city,  attended 
one  of  our  meetings,  and  gave  much  valuable 
information,  which  decided  us  to  send  two 
teachers,  Philena  Heald  and  Sarah  M.  Ely,  to 
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St.  Helena  Island.  This  island,  on  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina,  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
eontains  a  shifting  population  of  about  three 
^thousand,  nearly  ail  colored  people.  Most  of 
'the  plantations  having  been  sold  for  taxes, 
several  of  them  were  divided  into  sections,  and 
appropriated  to  school   purposes. 

About  the  middle  of  First  month,  Cornelia 
Hancock,  an  applicant  for  position  of  teacher 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Association,  went 
to  Charleston  to  examine  into  the  wants  of  the 
freed  men,  and  to  open  a  school,  if  a  suitable 
situation  could  be  found. 

The  accounts  received  from  her  decided  us 
to  re-open  a  school,  formerly  taught  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  a  healthy  location  in  Charleston  har- 
bor, about  three  miles  from  the  city.  The 
plantations  in  the  vicinity  are  mostly  occupied 
by  Northern  men  anxious  to  benefit  the  colored 
race. 

The  school  was  opened  in  an  eld  church, 
(occupied  during  the  war  as  an  hospital,)  with 
fifty  scholars;  and ,  as  soon  as  the  news  spread  that 
"a  real  Yankee  teacher"  had  come,  the  num- 
ber increased  to  one  hundred.  A  native  teacher 
was  temporarily  provided  by  Reuben  Tomlinson, 
and,  subsequently,  Mary  A.  Taylor,  Canie 
Taylor  and  Eliza  E.  Way  were  also  sent  to  Mt. 
Pleasant. 

In  the  Third  month  of  the  present  year  the 
farm  known  as  Camp  Wadsworth  was   restored 
•  to  its  former  owners.     The  school  consequently 
was  broken  up,  and  Mary  K  Brosius  was  trans- 
ferred to  Vienna,  six  miles  distant. 

We  have  also  established  two  additional 
schools  in  Fairfax  County  :  one  at  Lewensville, 
in  charge  of  Martha  A.  Wright,  and  one  at 
Fairfax  Court  House,  under  the  care  of  Mary 
McBride;  also,  recently,  one  at  Waterford, 
Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  for  which  Sarah  A. 
Steer,  a  resident  of  that  place,  has  been  se- 
lected as  teacher. 

The  position  occupied  by  Mary  McBride  at 
Fairfax  Court  House  is  a  very  unpleasant  one. 
Her  mission  has  been  bitterly  opposed,  even  to 
threats  of  personal  violence,  some  attempts  at 
which  have  been  made.  Her  earnestness  and 
determination  are  apparent,  as  shown  by  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived : 

"  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  talk,  but 
that   troubles  me  very  little.     There  are  some 
things   that  are  very  unpleasant  here  for  me,  i 
but  1  am  determined  to  stay  here  until  sent  by  ! 
the  proper  authorities  into  another  field,  or  dis-  ' 
missed  the  service   entirely."     She   further  re-  ' 
marks  :  "  It  is  not  labor  for  me,  as  some  would 
call  it;  I  Jove  the  work." 

Her  school  now  numbers  forty- five  pupils. 
The  school  under  the  care  of  Mary  K.  Brosius, 
*at  Vienna,  although  established   so  recently,  is 
very  satisfactory.     There  is  not  material  in  the 


surrounding  country  foj^a  large  school,  but  edu- 
cation is  none  the  less  needed.  Her  last  ac- 
count gave  the  number  of  pupils  as  twenty- six. 
Two  instances  of  progress  were  stated  by  her, 
as  follows  :  "  I  have  two  little  girls  not  over 
five  years  old,  who  have  learned  their  letters 
in  one  week."  She  also  states  they  desire  her 
to  open  a  First-day  School,  which  she  intends 
doing. 

In  the  Twelfth  month  last  we  were  called  to 
mourn  th6  removal  by  death  of  our  beloved 
friend  and  associate,  Macpherson  Saunders. 
Connected  with  this  Society  from  its  organiza- 
tion, and  ever  active  in  all  efforts  to  extend 
its  usefulness,  we  shall  long  miss  the  steady 
judgment  and  quiet  decision  that  gave  such 
value  to  his  counsels.  Endeared  to  us  by  the 
genial  cheerfulness  and  earnestness  which  he 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  all  our  affairs, 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  valued  friend  and  co- 
laborer. 

By  this  review  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are 
now  less  busily  engaged  than  formerly,  in  sup- 
plying clothing  to  the  destitute  and  suffering 
freed  men,  who  are  passing  from  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude and  dependence,  with  its  corresponding 
degradation,  to  freedom,  with  all  its  possibili- 
ties of  progress  and  improvement.  Our  pre- 
sent efforts  are  directed  almost  exclusively  to 
the  establishment  and  support  of  schools 
among  them.  With  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  the  general  resun.ption  of  habits  of  in- 
dustry, their  privations  must  soon  give  place  to 
comparative  comfort  and  thrift,  so  that  the  great 
needs  of  the  colored  people  in  the  future  will 
be  facilities  for  education  and  adequate  projec- 
tion from  the  prejudice  and  rapacity  of  their 
former  masters. 

The  schools  we  have  opened  am^ng  them  are 
all  actively  and  vigorously  conducted  by  con- 
scientious and  efficient  teachers,  whose  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  scholars  in  their  efforts  to 
learn.  We  have  been  eminently  successful  in 
securing  the  services  of  those  who,  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  have  entered  into  the  woik,  and  who 
are  peculiarly  fitted  for  its  varied  require- 
ments. 

No  feature  in  the  remarkable  history  of  the 
freed  people  is  more  striking  than  thtir  thirst 
after  the  elements  of  knowledge.  A  thirst 
which  should  operate  as  a  powerful  incentive 
to  all  who  have  their  welfare  at  heart,  to  sup- 
ply to  the  utmost  the  means  for  their  educa- 
tion. While  we  require  liberal  subscriptions 
to  carry  on  the  schools  now  established,  we 
are  already  solicited  to  open  others,  which  we 
are  desirous  of  doing  as  rapidly  as  our  funds 
will  justify.  Now  is  evidentiy  the  accepted 
time.  The  past  is  full  of  warning,  to  neglect 
no  opening  for  service  in  this  great  work.  The 
prejudice ''and  cupidity  which  have  oppressed 
the  African  race  in  the  past,  are  liable   to  rise 
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ao'ain  into  dominion,  atMi  none  can  tell  how 
soon  insuperable  obstacles  may  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  our  effarts.  The  proclamation 
which  made  the  bondman  legally  free,  has  not 
changed  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
ruled  in  the  late  slaveholding  States;  and 
though  we  may  hope  that  the  light  of  truth  is 
in  some  degree  breaking  through  the  dark 
cloud  that  has  rested  over  the  South,  yet  there 
is  much  to  dread  in  the  prospect  of  the  re- 
sumption of  authority  by  the  State  Govern- 
ments. Let  us  persevere  while  we  can,  and  to 
this  end  let  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  have  been  so  long  identified  with 
the  education  of  these  people,  and  whose  an 
cestors  were  among  the  first  to  acknowledge 
their  claims  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  our  common  humanity,  see  to  it  that 
our  present  opportunity  is  not  wasted. 

The  number  of  those  who  are  willing  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  work  of  instruction  has 
thus  far  kept  pace  with  the  requirements  of  our 
schools.  Will  not  those  who  stay  at  home  give 
of  their  abandanc?  to  support  those  already 
engaged  in  this  labor  of  love,  and  to  send 
others  into  it  ? 

By  the  report  of  our  Treasurer  it  will  appear 
that,  after  appropriating  the  necessary  funds 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  ten  teachers 
already  in  our  employ,  but  little  is  left  to  con- 
tinue our  operations  for  the  ensuing  season, 
to  extend  them  as  new  fields  open  to  our  view, 
or  to  aid  the  cases  of  suffering  coming  to  the 
notice  of  the  Committees;  and,  iu  conclusion, 
we  desire  to  present  anew  the  claims  of  this 
Association  upon  our  great  body  of  prosperous 
and  thriving  Friends  iu  city  and  country.  It 
is  but  a  poor  recompense  to  the  despised  and 
oppressed  descendants  of  the  African  race, 
whose  toil  has  so  long  enriched  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  and  furnished,  as  it  were 
the  life-blood  of  American  commerce,  that  we 
should  pave  their  way  from  slavery  to  freedom 
by  supplying  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  help- 
less and  infirm,  who  are  suffering  for  want  of 
them,  at  the  same  time  that  we  open  to  those  from 
whom  knowledge  has  been  so  long  shutout,  the 
glorious  light  of  education,  with  all  its  vivifying 
and  improving  results. 

To  piy  our  share  of  this  debt  should  be  the 
earnest  resulve  of  every  member  of  our  Society, 
and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  there  are  those 
ready  to  be  workers  as  far  as  the  means  are 
furnished.  First,  and  most  important,  money 
is  needed;  second,  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit  and 
garden  seeds,  books,  toys  for  the  little  ones, 
and  clothing  for  m-n,  women  and  children, — 
in  short  anything  that  the  bounty  of  friends 
can  bestow  toward  the  needs  of  these  objects 
of  our  care  will  benefit  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  bless  the  giver,  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
assurance,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 


one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me." 

Secretaries,  Wm.  C.  BiDDLE,  509  Com-' 
merce  Street,  Phila. ;  Margaret  A.  Griscom,  ^ 
Bristol.  Pa. 

Corresponding    Secretary,    Anne     BiDDLE, 
509  Commerce  Street. 

Treasurer,  Henry  M.  Laing,    30  N.  Third 
Street. 


SHADOWS. 


Oh  the  shadows — the  beautiful  shadows, 
Floating  far  o'er  the  hills  away  ; 
As  over  the  sky 
The  light  clouds  fly, 
So  over  the  mouataius  wander  they ! 

Oh  the  shadows — the  beau-iful  shadows, 
Sleeping  soft  nn  the  meadow  green  ; 
Fair  are  the  flowers 
In  sun-bright  bovvers, 
But  fairer  the  flowers  these  shadows  between. 

Oh  the  shadows — the  beautiful  shadows, 
Dancing  light  on  the  ocean's  spray  ; 
Changing  each  wave 
From  gay  to  grave, 
Like  the  frowning  smiles  of  a  child  at  play  ! 

Oh  the  shadows — the  beautiful  shadows. 
Sinking  deep  in  the  moonlit  lake, 

Where  the  mountains  seem 
As  if  viewed  in  a  dream, 
And  a  world  of  purer  beauty  make. 

Oh  the  shadows — the  beautiful  shadows, 
la  the  world  without  and  the  world  within  ; 
For  joy  may  borrow 
A  charm  from  sorrow, 
And  charity  smile  on  repentant  sin  ! 

Oh  the  shadows — the  beautiful  shadows, 
Falling  soft  on  the  dazzled  vision, 

Where  the  tender  thought 

By  memory  brought, 
Tempers  the  glare  of  hopes  elysian  ! 

And  there  are  shadows — merciful  shadows. 
Dropping  the  balm  on  the  bleeding  heart, 

When  first  it  knows 

That  love's  flame  glows 
Stronger  and  purer  when  joys  depart. 

Then  bless  the  shadows — the  beautiful  shadows, 
And  take  this  thought  as  thou  goest  abroad, 
That  in  heaven  and  earth 
Shades  owe  their  birth 
To  light;  and  light  is  the  shadow  of  God! 


THE  OLD  COTTAGE  CLOCK. 

Oh  1  the  old,  old  clock,  of  the  household  stock, 

Was  the  brightest  thing  and  neatest ; 
Its  hands,  though  old,  had  a  touch  of  gold, 

And  its  chime  rang  still  the  sweetest. 
'Twas  a  monitor,  too,  though   its  words  were  few, 

Yet  they  lived,  though  nations  altered  ; 
And  its  voice  still  strong,  warned  old  and  young, 

When  the  voice  of  friendship  faltered. 
"  Tick,  tick,"  it  said — "  quick,  quick,  to  bed — 

For  ten  I've  given  warning; 
Up,  up  and  go,  or  else  you  know. 

You'll  never  rise  soon  in  the  morning  1" 
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A  friendly  voice  was  that  old,  old  clock, 
As  it  stood  in  the  corner  smiling, 

■.blessed  the  time  with  a  merrj  chime, 
le  wintry  hours  beguiling  ; 
fL  cross  old  voice  was  that  tiresome  clock, 
3  it  called  at  daybreak  boldly, 
When  the  dawn  looked  gray  o'er  the  misty  way. 

And  the  early  air  blew  coldly  : 
"  Tick,  tick,"  it  said — "  quick  out  of  bed, 

For  five  I've  given  warning; 
You'll  never  have  health,  you'll  never  get  wealth, 

Unless  you're  up  soon  in  the  morning." 
Still  the  hourly  sound  goes  round  and  roumd. 

With  a  tone  that  ceases  never ; 
While  tears  are  shed  for  the  bright  days  fled, 

And  the  old  friends  lost  for  ever! 
Its  heart  beats  on — though  hearts  are  gone 

That  warmer  beat  and  younger; 
Its  hands  still  move — though  hands  we  love 

Are  clasped  on  earth  no  longer  1 
"  Tick,  tick,"  it  said,  "  to  the  church-yard  bed. 

The  grave  has  given  warning — 
Up,  up,  and  rise,  and  look  to  the  skies, 
And  prepare  for  a  Heavenly  morning." 

C.'tarles  Swain. 


THE    RESTLESS   SEA. 

The  sea  is  not  only  the  emblem  of  change  ; 
it  is  itself  the  cause,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
nearly  all  the  physical  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  world.  Ascend  the  mountain  sumnjit, 
and  there,  amid  the  crags  where  the  eagle 
builds  her  eyrie,  and  the  heather  grows  in  the 
blue  immeasurable  silence  of  heaven,  you  tread 
the  shores  of  a  former  sea,  whose  shells  and 
corals  embedded  in  the  rocks  are  still  as  perfect 
and  beautiful  as  when  the  last  retiring  wave 
rippled  over  them. 

Descend,  into  the  stony  chambers  of  the 
earth,  and  there  in  the  darkness  of  the  quarry 
you  will  see  the  petrified  skeletons  of  fish  that 
ODce  swam  in  the  waters,  and  the  sands  that 
formed  the  shores  of  unknown  seas,  and  the  un- 
dulating ripple  marks  left  behind  by  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  long  forgotten  tides.  We  cannot 
name  a  single  spot  where  the  sea  has  not  some 
time  or  other  been. 

Every  rock  that  now  constitutes  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  earth  was  once  dissolved  in 
its  waters,  lay  as  mud  at  its  bottom,  or  as  sand 
and  gravel  along  its  shore.  The  materials  of  our 
houses  were  once  deposited  iu  its  depths,  and 
are  built  on  the  floor  of  an  ancient  ocean  What 
are  now  dry  continents  were  once  ocean  beds  ; 
and  what  are  now  sea  beds  will  be  future  conti- 
nents. 

Every  where  the  sea  is  still  at  work — en- 
croaching upon  the  shore — undermining  the 
boldest  cliff's  on  the  coa'^t  by  its  own  direct 
agency.  And  where  it  cannot  reach  itself,  it 
sends  its  emissaries  to  the  very  heart  of  deserts, 
and  the  very  summit  of  mountain  ranges,  and 
the  very  innermost  recesses  of  cuntinents — there 
to  produce  constant  dihipidation  and  change. 
Its  own  waters  are  confined  by  the  shore  line  ; 
but  no  voice  has  ever  said   to  its  fleet-footed 


winds  and  its  viewless  vapors,  "  Hitherto  shall 
ye  come,  and  no  further."  They  rise  from 
their  ocean  bed,  these  messengers  of  the  sea, 
and  pursue  their  flight  along  the  sky  until  some 
lofty  peak  far  in  the  interior  arrests  theia  ;  and 
they  discharge  their  watery  burden  into  its 
bosom,  forming  the  sources  of  streams,  and 
rivers  and  glaciers,  that  carry  on  the  work  of 
change  where  the  roar  of  the  sea  itself  is  never 
heard. — McMillan  in  Family  Treasurij. 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
IN    THE    HEMLOCKS. 

(Continued  from  page  238.) 

I  walk  along  the  old  road,  and  note  the 
tracks  in  the  thin  layer  of  mud.  When  do 
these  creatures  travel  here  ?  I  have  never  yet 
chanced  to  meet  one.  Here  a  partridge  has  set 
its  foot;  there,  a  woodcock;  here,  a  squirrel 
or  mink  ;  there,  a  skunk  ;  there,  a  fox.  What 
a  clear,  nervous  track  Reynard  makes !  how 
easy  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  a  little  dog, 
— it  is  so  sharply  cut  and  defined  !  A  dog's 
track  is  coarse  and  clumsy  beside  it.  There  is 
as  much  wildness  in  the  track  of  an  animal  as 
in  its  voice.  Is  a  deer's  track  like  a  sheep's  .or 
a  goat's  ?  What  winged-footed  fleetness  and 
agility  may  be  inferred  from  the  sharp,  braided 
track  of  the  gray  squirrel  upon  the  new  snow  ! 
Ah  !  in  nature  is  the  best  discipline  I  think 
the  sculptor  might  carve  finer  and  more  ex- 
pressive lines  if  he  grew  up  in  the  woods,  and 
the  painter  discriminate  finer  hues.  How  wood- 
life  sharpens  the  senses,  giving  a  new  power 
to  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose  !  And  are  not 
the  rarest  and  most  exquisite  songsters  wood- 
birds  ? 

Everywhere  in  these  solitudes  I  am  greeted 
with  the  pensive,  almost  pathetic  note  of  the 
Wood-J^ewee.  Do  you  know  the  Pewees  ? 
They  are  the  true  Flycatchers,  and  are  easily 
identified.  They  are  very  characferistic  birds, 
have  very  strong  family  traits,  and  verj  pugna- 
cious dispositions.  Without  any  exception  or 
qualification  they  are  the  homeliest  or  the  least 
elegant  birds  of  our  fields  or  forest.  Sharp- 
shouldered,  big-headed,  short-legged,  of  no  par- 
ticular color,  of  little  elegance  in  flight  or 
movement,  with  a  disagreeable  flirt  of  the  toil, 
always  quarrelling  with  their  neighbors  and 
with  one  another,  no  birds  are  so  little  calcu- 
lated to  excite  pleasurable  emotions  in  the 
beholder  or  to  become  objecls  of  human  interest 
and  affections.  The  King-bird  is  the  best- 
dressed  member  of  the  family,  but  he  is  a 
braggart;  and  though  always  snubbing  his 
neighbors,  is  an  arrant  coward,  and  shows  the 
white  feather  at  the  slightest  display  cf  pluck 
in  his  antagonist.  I  have  seen  him  turn  tail  to 
a  Swallow,  and  have  known  the  little  I'ewee  in 
question  to  whip  liim  beautifully.  From  the 
Great  Crested  to  the  Little  Green  Flycatcher, 
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their  ways  and  general  habits  are  the  same. 
Slow  in  fljing  from  point  to  point,  they  yet 
have  a  wonderful  quickness,  and  snap  up  the 
fleetest  insects  with  little  apparent  effort. 
There  is  a  constant  play  of  quick,  nervous  move- 
ments underneath  their  outer  show  of  calmness 
and  stolidity.  They  do  not  scour  the  limbs  and 
trees  like  the  Warblers,  but,  perched  upon  the 
middle  branches,  wait  like  true  hunters  for  the 
game  to  come  along.  There  is  often  a  very 
audible  snap  of  the  beak  as  they  arrest  their 

prey- 

The  Wood-Pewee,  the  prevailing  species  in 
this  locality,  arrests  your  attention  by  his  sweet, 
pathetic  cry.  There  is  room  for  it  in  the  deep 
woods,  as  well  as  for  the  more  prolonged  and 
elevated  strains.  His  mate  builds  an  exquisite 
nest  of  moss  on  the  side  of  some  shelving  cliff 
or  overhanging  rock.  The  other  day,  passing 
by  a  ledge  near  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  a 
singularly  desolate  locality,  my  eye  rested  upon 
one  of  these  structures,  looking  precisely  as  if 
as  grew  there,  so  in  keeping  was  it  with  the 
raossy  character  of  the  rock ;  and  I  have  had  a 
growing  affection  for  the  bird  ever  since.  The 
rock  seemed  to  love  the  nest  and  to  claim  it  as 
its  own.  I  said,  What  a  lesson  in  architecture  is 
here  !  Here  is  a  house  that  was  built,  but  built 
with  such  loving  care  and  such  beautiful  adapta- 
tion of  the  means  to  the  end,  that  it  looks  like 
a  product  of  nature.  The  same  wise  economy 
is  noticeable  in  the  nests  of  all  birds.  No  bird 
would  paint  its  house  white  or  red,  or  add  aught 
for  show. 

Coming  to  a  drier  and  less  mossy  place  in  the 
woods,  I  am  amused  with  the  Grolden-Crowned 
Thrush, — which,  however,  is  no  thrush  at  all, 
but  a  Warbler,  the  Sciurus  aurocapillus.  He 
walks  on  the  ground  ahead  of  me  with  such  an 
easy  gliding  motion,  and  with  such  an  uncon- 
scious, preoccupied  air,  jerking  his  head  like  a 
hen  or  a  partridge,  now  hurrying,  now  slacken- 
ing his  pace,  that  I  pause  to  observe  him.  If 
I  sit  down  he  pauses  to  observe  me,  and  ex- 
tends his  pretty  ramblings  on  all  sides,  appa- 
rently very  much  engrossed  with  his  own  affairs, 
but  never  losing  sight  of  me.  But  few  of  the 
birds  are  walkers,  most  being  hoppers,  like  the 
Robin.  I  recall  only  five  species  of  the  former 
among  our  ordinary  birds, — the  one  in  question, 
the  Meadow-Lark,  the  Tit- Lark,  the  Cow-Bunt 
ing,  and  the  Water- Wagtail  (a  relative  of  the 
Golden  Crown). 

Satisfied  that  I  have  no  hostile  intentions, 
the  pretty  pedestrian  mounts  a  limb  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  gives  'me  the  benefit  of  one 
of  his  musical  performances,  a  sort  of  accelerat- 
ing chant.  Commencing  in  a  very  low  key, 
wliich  makes  him  seem  at  a  very  uncertain  dis- 
tance, he  grows  louder  and  louder,  till  his  body 
quakes  and  his  chant  runs  into  a  shriek,  ringing 
in  my  ears  with  a  peculiar  sharpness.     This  lay 


may  be  represented  thus  :  "  Teacher,  teacher, 
teacher,  teacher,  teacher  !" — the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  and  each  word  uttered  with, 
creased  force  and  shrillness.  No  writer  w 
whom  I  am  acquainted  gives  him  credit  for  mor 
musical  ability  than  is  displayed  in  this  strain. 
Yet  in  this  the  half  is  not  told.  He  has  a  far 
rarer  song,  which  he  reserves  for  some  nymph 
whom  he  meets  in  the  air.  Mounting  by  easy 
flights  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree,  he  launches 
into  the  air  with  a  sort  of  suspended,  hovering 
flight,  like  certain  of  the  Finches,  and  bursts 
into  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  song, — clear,  ringing, 
copious,  rivalling  the  Goldfinch's  in  vivacity, 
and  the  Linnet's  in  melody.  This  strain  is  one 
of  the  r^est  bits  of  bird  melody  to  be  heard. 
Over  the  woods,  hid  from  view,  the  ecstatic 
singer  warbles  his  finest  strain.  In  this  song 
you  instantly  detect  his  relationship  to  the 
Water- Wagtail  (^Sciurus  Novehoracencis), — er- 
roneously called  Water-Thrush, — whose  song 
is  likewise  a  sudden  burst,  full  and  ringing, 
and  with  a  tone  of  youthful  joyousness  in  it,  as 
if  the  bird  had  just  had  some  unexpected  good 
fortune.  For  nearly  two  years  this  strain  of 
the  pretty  walker  was  little  more  than  a  disem- 
bodied voice  to  me,  and  I  was  puzzled  by  it  as 
Thoreau  by  his  mysterious  Night- War  bier, 
which,  by  the  way,  I  suspect  was  no  new  bird  at 
all,  but  one  he  was  otherwise  familiar  with. 
The  little  bird  himself  seems  disposed  to  keep 
the  matter  a  secret,  and  improves  every  oppor- 
tunity to  repeat  before  you  his  shrill  accelerating 
lay,  as  if  this  were  quite  enough  and  all  he  laid 
claim  to.  Still  I  trust  I  am  betraying  no  confi- 
dence in  making  the  matter  public  here.  I  think 
this  is  pre  eminently  his  love  song,  as  I  hear 
it  oftenest  about  the  mating  season.  I  harve 
caught  half  suppressed  bursts  of  it  from  two 
birds  chasing  each  other  with  fearful  speed 
through  the  forest. 

Turning  to  the  left  from  the  old  road,  I  wan- 
der, over  soft  logs  and  gray  yielding  debris, 
across  the  little  trout  brook,  until  I  emerge  in 
the  Barkpeeling, — pausing  now  and  then  on  the 
way  to  admire  a  small,  solitary  white  flower 
which  rises  above  the  moss,  with  radical,  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  blossom  precisely  like  the 
liverwort  except  in  color,  but  which  is  not  put 
down  in  my  botany, — or  to  observe  the  ferns,  of 
which  I  count  six  varieties,  some  gigantic  ones 
nearly  a  shoulder-high. 

At  the  foot  of  a  rough,  scraggy  yellow  birch, 
on  a  bank  of  a  club  moss,  so  richly  inlaid  with 
partridge  berry  and  curious  shining  leaves, — 
with  here  and  there  in  the  bordering  a  spire  of 
the  false  wintergreen  (Fi/rola  ro(undlfoKa) 
strung  with  faint  pink  flowers  and  exhaling  the 
breath  of  a  May  orchard, — that  it  looks  too 
costly  a  couch  for  such  an  idler,  I  recline  to 
note  what  transpires.  The  sun  is  just  past  the 
meridian,  and  the  afternoon  chorus  is  not  yet  in 
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full  tune.  Most  birds  sing  with  the  greatest 
ifit  and  vivacity  in  the  forenoon,  though 
e  are  occasional  bursts  later  in  the  day, 
ich  nearly  all  voii-es  join  ;  while  it  is  not 
1  the  twilight  that  the  full  power  and  solem- 
nity of  the  thrush's  hjmn  is  felt. 

(To  be  eoDtinueil.) 


From  the  y.  Y.  Evcuing  Post. 
DISEASES    OF    PLANTS. 

It  would  seem  as  if  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the 
diseases  of  plants  were  dependent  upon  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  these 
conditions  are  much  more  within  our  control 
than  we  are  accustumed  to  suppose  ;  hence  the 
practical  value  of  our  researches  in  this  direction. 
The  founders  of  a  certain  "  school  of  medicine," 
as  it  is  called,  not  the  school  of  Salerno,  begins 
the  announcement  of  his  system  in  these  words  : 
"I  found  that  heat  was  life  and  cold  was  death." 
We  might  almost  say  this  in  regard  to  vegetable 
existence;  yet,  as  in  this  famous  system,  we 
shall  find  that  heat  wrongly  applied  to  the 
plant  is  as  sure  death  as  when  similarly  applied 
to  the  animal  economy.  We  have  seen  how 
the  wind  produces  cold,  and  thought  it  may 
have  caused  those  conditions  in  the  structure 
of  the  plant  which  must  ultimately  result  in  its 
destruction.  It  is  also  the  efficient  agent  in 
rapidly  conveying  heat  to  the  plant  at  the  time 
when  to  rouse  it  from  its  dorm,ant  state  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  its  very  existence;  and 
who  is  not  also  familiar  with  the  effects  of  those 
hot  dry  winds  which  blow  in  other  lands,  such 
as  the  simoon  and  sirocco,  which  parch  the  very 
leaves  to  dust  ? 

As  is  well  known,  the  air  in  a  quiescent  state 
is  what  is  called  a  bad  conductor,  giving  off  or 
taking  away  heat  slowly  ;  but  let  it  be  once  set 
in  moti'in,  say  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  which  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon breeze,  and  it  will  be  readily  perceived  how 
many  thousand  particles  of  air  must  in  a  short 
space  of  time  come  in  contact  with  an  object 
exposed  to  its  action,  and  give  to  it  or  take  from 
it,  as  the  case  may  be.  Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  rapid  thawing  of  snow  and  ice  when 
we  have  a  warm  wind  in  winter,  and  we  must 
also  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  evaporation  goes 
on  much  more  rapidly  during  the  blowing  of 
cither  a  cold  or  hot  wind  than  when  the  air  is 
calm.  We  shall  see  the  bearing  of  this  fact  in 
the  future. 

If  a  part  of  the  human  body  be  burned  or 
frozen,  and  it  be  too  rapidly  cooled  in  the  one 
case  or  thawed  in  the  other,  a  much  more  serious 
disorganization  follows  than  if  the  process  be  a 
gradual  one.  The  analogy  without  doubt  holds 
good  in  regard  to  vegetable  life,  and  we  can 
here  see  how  the  unprotected  plant  may  be  in 
as  great  danger  from  a  warm  wind  as  from  a 
cold  one.     If  we  try  the  experiment  of  placing 


ourselves  behind  the  shelter  of  a  slat  fence  on  a 
windy  day,  and  afterwards  take  a  position  above 
the  fence,  so  as  to  receive  the  full  force  of  the 
breeze,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  compara- 
tive calm  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  air,  and 
that  the  upper  current  is  flowing  rapidly  over 
this  without  producing  much  disturbance,  or 
merely  breaking  it  into  eddies  which  neither 
give  or  take  heat  or  moisture  from  surrounding 
objects.  We  shall  understand  from  this  how 
evergreen  or  deciiiuous  boughs  may  form  a 
much  better  protection  for  those  plants  which 
are  liable  to  winter-kill  than  straw  or  any  other 
rubbish  which  packs  more  closely  about  them. 
•  «»>  ■ 

ADVANTAGE    OP    A      LITTLE    KNOWLEDGE    OF 
BOTANY. 

In  reviewing  a  work  on  British  plants,  the 
London  Times  relates  the  following  anecdote  : 
— "  During  a  violent  storm  in  November,  1821, 
a  vessel  passing  through  the  English  Channel 
was  driven  ashore  near  Beechy-head,  and  the 
whole  crew  were  washed  overboard,  four  only 
being  saved  from  immediate  death  by  being 
thrown  on  the  rocks  on  which  the  vessel  struck. 
A  lingering  and  terrible  fate  seemed  to  await 
them;  for,  although  not  under  water,  the 
waves  appeared  to  be  rapidly  gaining  on  them. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  violence  of 
the  storm  prevented  any  help  coming  to  them, 
and  they  sat  awaiting  the  waves  which  roared 
around  to  engulf  them  at  last,  as  they  had  their 
shipmates  before.  In  this  terrible  moment  one 
of  the  sufferers,  grasping  a  weed  to  hold  him- 
self more  firmly  on  the  rock,  at  once  recognized 
it  as  the  samphire,  and,  knowing  that  the  sam- 
phire is  never  submerged  by  the  sea,  he  ftdt 
assured  that  he  could  say  to  the  waves,  'Hitherto 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further.'  Trusting  to  the 
promise  of  this  child  of  faith,  the  poor  fellows 
remained  stationary  till  the  morning.  They 
wfre  not  deceived;  the  sea,  having  reached  its 
bounds,  gradually  retired,  light  broke  on  the 
shipwrecked  seamen,  and  they  were  rescued 
from  their  perilous  position." 


ITKMS. 

It  is  said  that  the  interior  of  Pennsylvani.i  shows 
the  curious  etfect  of  tlie  advance  of  civilization 
upon  nature.  Tlie  flora  of  the  State  has  been  found 
to  have  undergone  remarkable  changes,  plants  that 
were  formerly  rare  being  now  quite  abundant. 

The  new  postal  law  just  approved  by  the  President, 
provides  that  both  prepaid  and  free  letters  raay  be 
forwarded  at  the  request  of  the  party  addressed, 
from  one  office  to  another,  without  additional  postage 
charge.  Returned  dead  letters  are  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  writers  free  of  postage. 

Congress.— In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  providing 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  public  money  entrusted  to 
disbursing  oflScers  was  passed.  The  bill  from  the 
House,  continuing  in  force  the  Freedmen"s  Bureau, 
was  reported  with  amendments  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  A  bill  was  introduced  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment in  the  city  of  Fraukfort-on-the-Main  of 
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a  museum  or  rejyertoire^  by  which  the  condition  of 
the  United  States,  in  various  relations,  political,  so- 
cial and  economic,  could  be  illustrated  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Am  -rica  rendered  more  apparent  to  for- 
eio-ners,  and  from  which  any  inform.iaon  with  refer- 
en'ce  to  our  condition  could  be  obt  lined.  An  act, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  fnriher  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  passengers  on  steam  vessels,  and  to 
regulate  the  salaiies  of  steamboat  inspectors,  was 
called  up,  with  amendments,  and  passed.  A  com- 
munication fom  the  President,  enclosing  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  askii.g  a  suspen- 
sioa  of  the  direct  tax  in  that  State,  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  by  the  Chair,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  Also,  a  communication  from  the 
President  transmitting  the  acceptance  by  Georgia  of 
a  donation  of  public  lands  for  ihe  establishment  of 
agricultural  colleges. 

In  the  House,  among  others,  the  Senate  jdnt  reso- 
lutions appropriating$r21, 785  for  negotiatingtreaiies 
with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  the 
Upper  Platte  rivers  were  passed.  A  resolution  was 
adopted,  calling  upon  the  heads  of  the  different  de- 
partments to  furnish  information  of  the  manner  in 
which  applicants  to  the  inferior  grades  of  office  are 
made.  The  Senate  amendments  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  were 
taken  up  and  passed.  The  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  Georgia  was  presented  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Also,  a 
message  from  the  President  transmitting  a  rep  rt 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  communicating 
the  information  required  relative  to  the  removal  of 
the  Sioux  Indians,  of  Minnesota,  and  to  provision 
made  for  their  accommodation  in  the  Territory  of  Ne- 
braska. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

Indian  Affairs. — Reference  having  been  made,  in 
recent  debates  in  Congress,  to  the  Santee  Sioux, 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  remove  to  another  locality, 
as  murderers,  etc.,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  place  them  in  close  proximity  to  the 
white  settlements,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  H. 
W.  Reed,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Indians  on  the  Upper  Minsouii,  says,  in  a  letter  dated 
5th  mo.  28,  at  the  agency  of  these  Sioux  in  Dakota: 
"The  universal  testimony  is  that,  as  to  intelligence, 
reliability,  diligence,  and  morality,  they  are,  among 
other  Indians  in  the  country,  like  a  light  in  a  c^rk 
place." 

The  testimony  of  all  he  heard  was,  the  religion 
they  possess  makes  them  decidedly  better.  Some  of 
t"hem  at  personal  risk  rescued  women  and  children 
from  the  cruel  fate  of  prisoners,  and  yet  it  is  pro- 
posed that  they  shall  all  share  the  common  curse  of 
Minnesota  Sioux. 

The  Freedmen. — Reuben  Tomlinson,  Inspector 
of  Schools  in  South  Carolina,  reports  that  in  the 
5th  month  there  were  9,184  colored  pupils  on  the 
School  register  of  that  State,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  6,320.  •About  one  sixth  of  the  whole 
were  learning  the  alphabet ;  four- fifths  were  able  to 
read  and  spell ;  6,1 1 1  were  pure  blacks.  The  super- 
intendent means,  with  the  aid  of  native  teachers,  to 
keep  the  schools  open  all  summer,  when  most  of  the 
Northern  teachers  will  return  to  their  homes. 

In  Georgia,  71  schools  are  reported  in  operation, 
with  104  teachers  and  6,991  pupils.  Twenty-eight 
schools  and  as  many  teachers  are  sustained  by  the 
freedmen  alone.  Six  new  schools  were  opened  in 
4th  month,  and  there  was  an  aggregate  increase  over 
3d  month  of  600  pupils. 

Of  the  teachers,  45  are  colored  and  51  are  residents 
of  the  State. 
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WANTKD — A  Male  Teacher  for   Deptford   School,  ^Voodbury, 
N.  J.     One  who  is  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  well  qualified 
to  teach  all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English  education,  will 
receive  liberal  compensation.     Address,  with  reference, 
Carlton  P.  Stokes,  or 

Wm.  Wade  Griscom, 
616  77  00.  Moodbury,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — A  valuable  Boarding  School  Property  for  Oirls, 
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tunity for  any  well  qualified  Friend.  Any  one  wishing  informa- 
tion with  a  view  to  purchase,  can  obtain  it  by  addressing  "E.  F'." 
office  Friends'  Intelligencer,  No.  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITDTE.— A  bOARDjNO-ScHOOL 
FOR  Girls.  The  Spring  and  tummmer  Term  of  this  Insti- 
tution, will  commence  5th  mo.  21st,  18GG,  and  continue  in  session 
twelve  weeks.  For  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  which,  addrees 
the  Principals,  Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

Israel  J.  GRahame,     )  p.i_„:_.ig 
tf.  av  nfr.414. Jane  P.  Grahame,        |  principals. 
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.  ral  assortment  of  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware,  Ja- 
panned and  Britannia  Ware,  Cutlery,  Spoons,  &c.,  No.  925  Spring 
Garden  St..  Philadelphia.        421  lOt  pf. 

pIIESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  situated  OD 
\J     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  ob 
the  21st  of  5th  rao.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85. 
i'or  further  particulars  address  Henry  W.  Ridqway, 

4766 1 3367  pmnzzpain.    Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
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IM  bined,  Russ'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spring  Scissors  for  Sewing 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  which  does  not  require  the  bitts  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slicer,  for  beets,  ciusimber.-, 
Ac.    F"or  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

Truman  i  Shaw, 
310tf.         No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    THE   WORKS    OF   ISAAC 

PENINGTON. 

Of  certainty,  and  rightly  grounded  assurance 

in  matters  of  Religion. 

There  is  a  witness  of  and  from  God,  in  every 
conscience;  which  in  his  light,  power,  and  au- 
thority, witnesseth  for  him,  and  against  that 
which  is  contrary  to  him,  as  he  pleaseth  to  move 
upon  it,  visiting  and  drawing  the  hearts  of  the 
sons  of  men  by  it.  From  this  witness  proceeds 
the  true  and  well  grounded  religion  in  the 
mind  towards  God ;  for  this  witness  both  tes- 
tifieth  and  demonstrateth  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  also  inclineth  the  mind  to  desire  and  seek 
after  the  right  knowledge  and  true  worship  of 
him.  And  such  who  keep  to  this  witness,  and 
wait  upon  God  therein,  are  taught  by  it,  the 
true  spiritual  worship ;  the  true  and  pure  fear 
of  the  Most  High ;  the  faith  which  he  giveth 
to  his  saints;  the  love  which  is  chaste  and 
unfeigned ;  the  hope  which  purifieth  the  mind 
and  anchors  it  on  the  eternal  rock  ;  the  meek- 
ness, patience,  gentleness,  humility,  &c.,  which 
is  not  of  man's  nature,  but  the  gift  of  God, 
and  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  Giver. 

And  then  for  exercises  of  religion,  as  pray- 
ing to  the  Father  of  spirits,  hearing  the  hea- 
venly voice,  reading  in  the  spirit,  and  with 
the  renewed  understanding,  singing  and  making 
melody  in  the  heart  to  the  Lord,  as  his  life  is 
felt,  and  the  spiritual  blessings  and  treasure 
received ;  all  these,  and  whatever  else  is  judged 
necessary  for  the  soul,  are   taught  by  this  wit- 


ness of  God  in  the  conscience,  as  the  soul 
groweth  up  in  the  light,  spirit,  nature,  and 
holy  power  thereof.  But  now  when  the  Lord 
reacheth  to  his  witness  in  men,  and  is  teaching 
their  hearts  by  it,  then  the  enemy,  the  other 
spirit,  whose  seat  is  in  the  other  part,  keepeth 
a  noise  there  to  overbear  the  voice  of  the  wit- 
ness, and  to  make  men  take  up  a  religion  in 
another  part,  which  is  shallow,  and  reacheth 
not  to  the  depth  and  weight  of  truth,  which  is 
in  the  witness  of  God,  and  which  the  witness 
of  God,  gives  to  them  that  come  thither. 

Thus,  the  enemy  stirreth  up  reasonings,  im- 
aginations, and  consultations,  about  God,  and 
his  worship ;  wherein  he  raiseth  up  the  vain, 
shallow  mind,  forging  and  bringing  forth  some- 
what pleasing  and  suitable  to  the  earthly  un- 
derstanding; taking  up  the  mind  therewith, 
and  engaging  the  heart  in  some  such  practices 
therefrom,  as  may  quiet  and  satisfy  that  part 
in  men.  For  the  ways  that  men  take  up  in 
their  reasonings  and  understandings,  satisfy 
their  reasonings  and  understandings;  and  so 
they  walk  in  the  light  of  the  sparks,  and  warm 
themselves  by  the  fire  of  their  own  kindling  ; 
but  all  this  answers  not  the  witness  of  God  in 
them,  nor  will  be  approved  by  his  light  in 
their  own  consciences,  when  it  comes  again  to 
be  revealed  and  made  manifest  in  them.  This 
was  the  ground  of  the  error  both  of  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles. 

Now  from  this  part  in  man  ariscth  all  the 
uncertainty,   and    doubts,   and    dissatisfaction 
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about  religion.  And  hence  arise  the  opinions, 
and  judgments,  and  reasonings,  in  the  minds 
of  men  :  yea,  indeed,  the  best  of  men's  religion 
here,  is  but  an  opinion  or  judgment,  which 
the  breath  of  God's  Spirit  will  shake  and  dis- 
solve every  where,  sooner  or  later.  All  flesh 
is  yass;  and  all  the  beauty  of  men's  know- 
ledge, religion,  and  worship  here,  will  wither 
like  grass.  All  the  buildings  and  churches 
that  are  raised  here,  how  beautiful  soever,  are 
but  Babylon,  built  by  man's  understanding,  by 
man's  knowledge,  by  man's  comprehension,  by 
man's  wisdom,  by  man's  skill,  and  indeed  in 
man's  will  and  time;  and  their  standing, 
beauty,  strength  and  glory,  is  but  from  man, 
and  in  man's  day,  and  will  fade  away  like  a 
flower.  But  the  true  certainty  is  in  the  day 
of  God,  from  the  light  of  his  Spirit  shining 
into  man's  spirit,  from  God's  inward  reaching 
to  his  heart  by  his  power,  and  testifying  his 
truth  there.  And  this,  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness cannot  prevail  against  in  itself;  ^no,  nor 
against  that  man  that  is  kept  to  it.  For  it  is 
the  rock,  the  only  rock  upon  which  the  whole 
church  is  built,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  pre- 
serve every  member  of  the  church  which  is 
built  upon  it. 

Prayer. 

True  prayer  is  the  breathing  of  the  child  to 
the  Father  which  begat  it,  from  the  sense  of 
its  wants,  for  the  supply  of  those  wants.  *'  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest 
the  sound  thereof;  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  j  so  is  every 
one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  John  iii.  Si. 
God,  by  the  breath  of  his  Spirit,  begets  a  man 
out  of  the  spirit  and  likeness  of  this  world,  into 
his  own  image  and  likeness.  He  that  is  thus 
begotten,  wants  nourishment,  wants  divine 
warmth,,  the  breasts  of  consolation,  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  Spirit,  the  garment  of  salvation ; 
wants  the  bread  of  life  to  feed  on  ;  wants  the 
water  of  life  to  drink ;  wants  strength  against 
the  enemy's  assaults,  wisdom  against  his  snares 
and  temptations;  wants  the, arm  of  the  De- 
liverer to  preserve  and  carry  on  the  work  of 
redemption  daily;  wants  faith  to  deny  the 
fleshly  wisdom,  that  so  he  may  trust  and  feel 
the  virtue  of  the  arm  of  the  Deliverer ;  wants 
hope,  patience,  meekness,  a  clear  guidance,  an 
upright  heart  to  follow  after  the  Lord;  yea, 
very  many  are  the  daily  wants  of  that  which 
is  begotten  by  the  breath  of  God,  in  its  state 
of  weakness,  until  it  be  drawn  up  into  the  unity 
of  the  body,  where  the  full  communion  with 
the  life  is  felt;  the  heart  satisfied  and  the 
wants  drowned. 

Now  the  breathing  of  this  child  to  the 
Father  from  the  sense  of  these  wants  for  his 
supply,  that  is  prayer ;  nay,  though  it  be  but  a 
groan,  or  sigh,  which  cannot  be  uttered,  or 
expressed;   yet   that  is   prayer,   true   prayer, 


which  hath  an  acceptance  with  the  Lord,  and 
receiveth  a  gracious  answer  from  him.  In 
watching  daily  to  the  Spirit,  the  child  is  kept 
sensible  of  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  in»hi3 
light  he  sees  the  way  wherein  he  is  to  waft; 
he  sees  also  the  enemy  when  he  is  coming,  ^a, 
and  the  snare.s  be  is  privily  laying,  and  he 
feels  his  own  weakness  to  withstand  or  escape ; 
and  in  this  sense  his  heart  cries  to  the  Father 
of  spirits  for  preservation.  And  thus  watching 
to  the  spirit,  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  a  con- 
tinual course  of  a  prayer  :  he  prays  continually. 

Now  as  the  Father  teacheth  to  pray,  so  he 
giveth  desires  or  words,  if  he  please,  according 
to  the  present  need.  Sometimes  he  gives  but 
ability  to  sigh  or  groan ;  if  he  gives  no  more, 
he  accepts  that.  Sometimes  he  gives  strong 
breathings  and  plenty  of  words  to  pour  out  the 
soul  in  before  the  Lord.  But  if  a  man  should 
catch  those  words,  and  lay  them  up  against 
another  time,  and  offer  them  up  to  God  in  his 
own  will,  this  would  be  but  will-worship  and 
abomination.  This  I  have  known  experimen- 
tally, and  have  felt  the  wrath  of  God  for  it. 
That  is  prayer  which  comes  fresh  from  the 
Spirit;  and  that  is  a  true  desire  which  the 
Spirit  begets ;  but  the  affections  and  sparks  of 
man's  kindling  please  not  the  Lord,  nor  do 
they  conduce  to  the  soul's  rest,  but  will  end 
in  the  bed  of  sorrow.  Now,  if  the  prayer  be 
in  words,  for  there  is  a  praying  without  words, 
then  it  must  be  in  those  words  which  he 
pleaseth  to  give,  from  the  sense  which  he 
kindleth,  and  not  in  the  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth,  or  would  choose  to  use.  And 
indeed  in  the  true  religion,  and  in  every  ex- 
ercise of  it,  man's  wisdom  is  kept  out,  and 
nailed  to  the  cross ;  by  which  means,  the  im- 
mortal life  is  raised,  and  grows  in  the  true 
disciple. 

So  mark :  prayer  is  wholly  out  of  the  will  of 
the  creature,  wholly  out  of  the  time  of  the 
creature,  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  crea- 
ture ;  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  who  is  the 
fountain  of  life,  and  giveth  forth  breathings  of 
life  to  his  child  at  his  pleasure. 


Nature,  indeed,  draws  tears  out  of  the  eyes, 
and  sighs  out  of  the  breast,  so  quickly,  that  the 
wise  man  can  never  wholly  lay  aside  the  garb 
of  mourning  from  his  body  ;  but  let  his  soul 
wear  none.  Though  philosophy  may  not,  like 
a  stroke  of  the  brush  of  Rubens,  transform  a 
laughing  child  into  a  weeping  one,  it  is  well  if 
it  change  the  full  mourning  of  the  soul  into 
half  mourning,  by  teaching  us  how  to  bear  pres- 
ent transient  ills. 

Even  physical  pain  shoots  its  sparks  upon  us 
out  of  the  electrical  condenser  of  the  imagi- 
nation. The  most  acute  pains  could  be  en- 
dured calmly,  if  they  lasted  only  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  second  j  but  in  fact,  we  never  have  to 
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endure  an  hour  of  pain,  but  only  a  succession 
of  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  second,  the  sixty  beams 
of  which  are  collected  into  the  burning  focus  of 
a  second,  and  directed  upon  our  nerves  by  the 
iat^gination  alone.  The  most  painful  part  of 
our  bodily  pain  is  that  which  is  bodiless,  or  im- 
material, namely,  our  impatience  and  the  delu- 
sion that  it  will  last  forever. — Jean  Paul 
Richter. 


VIEWS    OF    CHRISTIAN    VIRTUE    OR    TRUE 
HOLIx\ESS. 

BY  W.  E.   CHANNING. 

We  believe  that  all  virtue  has  its  founda- 
tion in  the  moral  nature  of  man,  that  is,  in  con- 
science, or  his  sense  of  duty,  and  in  the  power 
of  forming  his  temple  and  life  according  to  con- 
science. We  believe  that  these  moral  faculties 
are  the  grounds  of  responsibility,  and  the 
highest  distinctions  of  human  nature,  and  that 
no  act  is  praiseworthy  any  farther  than  it 
springs  from  their  exertion.  We  believe  that 
no  dispositions  infused  into  us  without  our  own 
moral  activity,  are  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  and, 
therefore,  we  reject  the  doctrinajbf  irresistible 
divine  influence  on  the  human  mind,  moulding  it 
into  goodness,  as  marble  is  hewn  into  a  statue. 
Such  goodness,  if  this  word  may  be  used,  would 
not  be  the  object  of  moral  approbation  any  more 
than  the  instinctive  affections  of  inferior  ani- 
mals, or  the  constitutional  amiableness  of  hu- 
man beings. 

By  these  remarks  we  do  not  mean  to  deny 
the  importance  of  God's  aid  or  Spirit;  but  by 
his  Spirit  we  mean  a  moral,  illuminating  and 
persuasive  influence,  not  physical,  not  com- 
pulsory,  not  involving  a  necessity  of   virtue. 

Among  the  virtues,  we  give  the.first  place  to 
the  love  of  God.  We  believe  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  the  true  end  and  happiness  of  our  being; 
that  we  were  made  for  union  with  our  Creator  ; 
that  His  infinite  perfection  is  the  only  sufficient 
object  and  true  resting  place  for  the  insatiable 
desires  and  unlimited  capacities  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that  without  Him,  our  noblest  senti- 
ments, admiration,  veneration,  hope  and  love, 
would  wither  and  decay.  We  believe,  too,  that 
the  love  of  God  is  not  only  essential  to  happi- 
..ness,  but  to  the  strength  and  perfection  of  all 
the  virtues  ;  that  conscience  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  God's  authority  and  retributive  justice 
would  be  a  weak  director ;  that  benovolence, 
unless  nourished  by  communion  with  His  good- 
ness, and  encouraged  by  His  smile,  could  not 
thrive  amidst  the  selfishness  and  thanklessness 
of  the  world,  and  that  self-government,  without 
a  sense  of  the  divine  inspection,  would  hardly 
extsnd  beyond  an  outward  and  partial  purity. 
God,  as  He  is  essentially  goodness,  holiness, 
justice  and  virtue,  so  He  is  the  life,  motive  and 
sustainer  of  virtue  in  the  human  soul. 


But  while  we  earnestly  inculcate  the  love 
of  God,  we  believe  that  great  care  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  it  from  counterfeits.  We  think 
that  much  which  is  called  piety  is  worthless. 
Many  have  fallen  into  the  error,  that  there  can 
be  no  excess  in  feelings  which  have  God  for 
their  object  ;  and,  distrusting  as  coldness,  that 
self-possession,  without  which  virtue  and  devo- 
tion lose  all  their  dignity,  they  have  abandoned 
themselves  to  extravagances,  which  have  brought 
contempt  on  piety ;  most  certainly,  if  the  love 
of  God  be  that  which  often  bears  its  name,  the 
less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  If  religion  be  the 
shipwreck  of  understanding,  we  cannot  keep 
too  far  from  it. 

We  conceive  that  the  true  love  of  God  is 
a  moral  sentiment  founded  on  a  clear  perception, 
and  consisting  in  a  high  esteem  and  veneration 
of  His  moral  perfection.  Thus  it  perfectly  co- 
incides, and  is  in  fact  the  same  thing  with  the 
love  of  virtue,  rectitude  and  goodness.  You 
will  easily  judge,  then,  what  we  esteem  the 
surest  and  only  decisive  signs  of  piety.  We 
lay  no  stress  on  excitements.  We  esteem  him, 
and  him  only,  the  pious  man,  who  practically 
conforms  to  God's  moral  perfections  and  gov- 
ernment; who  shows  his  delight  in  God's  be- 
nevolence, by  loving  and  serving  his  neighbor ; 
his  delight  in  God's  justice,  by  being  resolutely 
upright ;  his  sense  of  God's  purity,  by  regu- 
lating his  thoughts,  imagination,  and  desires  ; 
and  whose  conversation,  business  and  domestic 
life  are  swayed  by  a  regard  to  God's  presence 
and  authority.  In  all  things  else  men  may  de- 
ceive themselves.  Disordered  nerves  may  give 
them  strange  sights  and  sounds  and  impressions. 
Texts  of  Scripture  may  come  to  them  as  from 
Heaven.  Their  whole  souls  may  be  moved,  and 
their  confidence  in  God's  favor  be  undoubting. 
But  in  all  this  there  is  no  religion.  The  ques- 
tion is,  do  they  love  God's  commands,  in  which 
his  character  is  fully  expressed,  and  give  up 
to  these  their  habits  and  passions  ?  Without 
this,  ecstasy  is  a  mockery.  One  surrender  of 
desire  to  God's  will  is  worth  a  thousand  trans- 
ports. We  do  not  judge  of  the  bent  of  men's 
minds  by  their  raptures,  any  more  than  we  judge 
of  the  natural  direction  of  a  tree  during  a 
storm.  We  rather  suspect  loud  profession,  for 
we  have  observed  that  deep  feeling  is  generally 
noiseless,  and  least  seeks  display. 

We  would  not,  by  these  remarks,  be  under- 
stood as  wishing  to  exclude  from  religion,  warmth, 
and  even  transport.  We  honor  and  highly 
value  true  religious  sensibility.  We  believe 
that  Christianity  is  intended  to  act  powerfully 
on  our  whole  nature,  on  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
understanding  and  conscience.  We  conceive 
of  heaven  as  a  state  where  the.  love  of  God  will 
be  exalted  into  an  unbounded  fervor  and  joy ; 
and  we  desire,  in  our  pilgrimage  here,  to  drink 
into  the  spirit  of  that  better  worlL     But  we 
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think  that  religious  warmth  is  only  to  be  valued 
when  it  springs  naturally  from  an  improved 
character,  when  it  comes  unforced,  when  it 
is  the  recompense  of  obedience,  when  it  is  the 
warmth  of  a  mind  which  understands  God  by  be- 
ing like  Him,  and  when,  instead  of  disordering, 
it  exalts  the  understanding,  invigorates  con- 
ecience,  gives  a  pleasure  to  common  duties,  and 
is  seen  to  exist  in  connexion  with  cheerfulness, 
judiciousness  and  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind. 
When  we  observe  a  fervor  called  religion  in 
men  whose  general  character  expresses  little 
refinement  and  elevation,  and  whose  piety  seems 
at  war  with  reason,  we  pay  it  little  respect.  We 
honor  religion  too  much  to  give  its  ^sacred 
name  to  a  feverish,  forced,  fluctuating  zeal, 
which  has  little  power  over  the  life.     . 

I  need  not  express  our  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  benevolent  virtues.  We  attach  such 
importance  to  these  that  we  are  sometimes  re- 
proached with  exalting  them  above  piety.  We 
regard  the  spirit  of  love,  charity,  meekness, 
forgiveness,  liberality  and  beneficence,  as  the 
badge  and  distinction  of  Christians,  as  the 
brightest  image  we  can  bear  of  God,  as  the  best 
proof  of  piety.  On  this  subject,  I  need  not, 
and  cannot  enlarge ;  but  there  is  one  branch  of 
benevolence  which  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  in 
pilence,  because  we  think  that  we  conceive  of  it 
more  highly  and  justly  than  many  of  our 
brethren.  I  refer  to  the  duty  of  candid, 
charitable  judgment,  especially  towards  those 
who  diff'er[in  religious  opinion.  We  think  that 
in  nothing,  have  Christians  so  widely  departed 
from  their  religion,  as  in  this  particular.  We 
read  with  astonishment  and  horror  the  history 
of  the  Church ;  and  sometimes  when  we  look 
back  on  the  fires  of  persecution,  and  on  the  zeal 
of  Christians  in  building  up  walls  of  separation, 
and  in  giving  up  one  another  to  perdition, 
we  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  the  records  of  an 
infernal,  rather  than  a  heavenly  kingdom.  An 
enemy  to  religion,  if  asked  to  describe  a 
Christian,  would,  with  some  show  of  reason,  de- 
pict him  as  an  idolater  of  his  own  distinguishing 
opinions,  covered  with  badges  of  party,  shutting 
his  eyes  on  the  virtues  and  his  ears  on  the  ar- 
guments of  his  opponents,  arrogating  all  excel- 
lence to  his  own  sect  and  all  saving  power  to 
his  own  creed,  sheltering  under  the  name  of 
pious  zeal,  the  love  of  domination,  the  conceit 
of  infallibility,  and  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  and 
trampling  on  men'^  rights  under  the  pretence 
of  saving  their  souls. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  plainer  obliga- 
tion on  beings  of  our  frail  and  fallible  nature, 
who  are  instructed  in  the  duty  of  candid 
judgment,  than  to  abstain  from  condemning 
men  of  apparent  conscientiousness  and  sincerity, 
who  are  chargeable  with  no  crime  but  that  of 
differing  from  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  differing  too  on  topics  of  great 


and  acknowledged  obscurity.  We  are  astonished 
at  the  hardihood  of  those,  who,  with  Christ's 
warnings  sounding  in  their  ears,  take  on  them  ^ 
the  responsibilty  of  naming  creeds  for  the  Church,  * 
and  cast  oui  professors  of  virtuous  lives  fdir 
imagined  errors,  for  the  guilt  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  We  know  that  zeal  for  truth  is 
the  cover  for  this  usurpation  of  Christ's  prerog- 
ative ;  but  we  think  that  zeal  for  truth,  as  it  is 
called,  is  very  suspicious,  except  in  men  whose 
capacities  and  advantages,  whose  patient  delib- 
eration, and  whose  improvements  in  humility, 
mildness  and  candor,  give  them  a  right  to  hope 
that  their  views  are  more  just  than  those  of 
their  neighbors.  Much  of  what  passes  for  zeal, 
for  truth,  we  look  upon  with  little  respect,  for 
itoften  appears  to  thrive  most  luxuriantly  where 
other  virtues  shoot  up  thinly  and  feebly ;  and 
we  have  no  gratitude  for  those  reformers,  who 
would  force  upon  us  a  doctrine  which  has  not 
sweetened  their  own  tempers,  or  made  them 
better  men  than  their  neighbors. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  much  of  the 
difficulties  attending  religious  inquiries  ;  diffi- 
culties springi&g  from  the  slow  development  of 
our  minds,  from  the  power  of  early  impressions, 
from  the  state  of  society,  from  human  authority, 
from  the  general  neglect  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
from  the  want  of  just  principles  of  criticism  and 
of  important  helps  in  interpreting  Scripture, 
and  from  various  other  causes.  We  find  that 
on  no  subject  have  men,  and  even  good  men, 
engrafted  so  many  strange  conceits,  wild 
theories,  and  fictions  of  fancy,  as  on  religion  ; 
and  remembering,  as  we  do,  that  we  ourselves 
are  sharers  of  the  common  frailty,  we  dare  not 
assume  infallibility  in  the  treatment  of  our 
fellow  Christians,  or  encourage  in  common 
Christians,  who  have  little  time  for  investigation, 
the  habit  of  denouncing  and  contemning 
other  denominations,  perhaps  more  enlightened 
and  virtuous  than  their  own. 

Charity,  forbearance,  a  delight  in  the  virtues 
of  different  sects,  a  backwardness  to  censure  and 
condemn,  these  are  virtues  which,  however 
poorly  practised  by  us,  we  admire  and  recom- 
mend ;  and  we  would  rather  join  ourselves  to 
the  church  in  which  they  abound  than  to  any 
other  communion,  however  elated  with  the  be- 
lief of  its  own  orthodoxy,  however  strict  in  guard- 
ing its  creed,  however  burning  with  zeal  against 
imagined  error. 

■  <«»  ' 

"  Don't  write  there,"  said  one  to  a  lad  who 
was  writing  with  a  diamond  pin  on  a  pane  of 
glass  in  the  window  of  a  hotel.  "  Why  ?"  said 
he.  "  Because  you  can't  rub  it  out."  There 
are  other  things  which  men  should  not  do,  be- 
cause they  cannot  rub  them  out.  A  heart  is 
aching  for  sympathy,  and  a  cold,  perhaps  a 
heartless  word,  is  spoken.  The  impression  may 
be  more  durable  than  that  of  the  diamond  upon 
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the  glass.     The  inscription  on  the  glass  may  be 
destroyed  by  the  fracture  of   the  glass,  but  the 
impression  on  the  heart  may  last  forever. 
i  «•»  . 

From  "Life  and  Letters  of  F.  W.  Robertson." 
UNHEALTHY    EMOTIONS. 

I  have  been  pondering  over  your  question  as 
to    the    probable    effect   of   tragedies    such    as 
"Phedre/'&c,  upon  the  mind.  Now,  Aristotle's 
deep  view  of   the  end  of   the  tragic   drama  is 
this  :  that  it  aims  through  the  medium  of  two 
feelings  which  it  represents  in  action, — terror 
and  fear, — to  refine  those  very  feelings  in  the 
spectators.     To  refine,  of  course,  means  to  take 
ofiF  the  rudeness  and  painfulness  of  such  emo- 
tions, and  make  them  almost  pleasing  sensations. 
That  is,  the  terrible  and   pathetic   in   real  life 
are  painful  things  to  witness;   but  in  the  mimic 
representation,  the  worst  part  is  taken  away  by 
the  consciousness  that  it  is  unreal,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  sufficiently  like-life  to  produce  an 
impression    somewhat   similar    to    that    which 
would  be  called  forth  by  reality.     The  feeling 
thus  made  faint  becomes  pleasurable,  just  as 
warmth  is  enjoyment,  though  heat  be  intoler- 
able.    Of  course  it  is  plain  that  this  refinement 
of  feeling  unrealizes  it, — unfits  for  the  contem- 
plation of  the  terrible  and  pathetic  in  real  life, 
substitutes  the  mimic  emotion,  which  is  useless, 
a  merely  artificial  production,  for  the  true  one 
which  the  Creator  has  appointed  to  rise  in  the 
bosom  in  such  circumstances   for  the   espress 
purpose  of  leading  to  action,  exciting  sympathy, 
hardening  against  danger,  and  so  on.     A  per- 
son who  is  refined  by  high  wrought  scenes  in 
novels,  is  necessarily  sure  to  shrink  from  such 
scenes  in  real  life,  because  in  the  mimic  case  he 
had  all  the  excitement  without  the  pain,  and 
he   will  turn  aside  from  circumstances  where 
excitement  cannot  be  had  without  pain.     And 
such  an  one  is  sure  to  be  found  wanting  when 
true  feeling  is  required  for  use,  because  the 
feelings  have  got  the   habit  of   being  roused 
without  leading  to  exertion.     They  have   got 
this  liabit  in  the  unreal,  and  they  will  keep  to 
it  in  the  real.     They  will  rise  at  the  sight  of 
distress  or  pain  ;  but  they  have  never  been 
trained  to  pass  promptly  into  the  work  of  sym- 
pathising and  relieving,  and  accordingly  such 
persons  seem  and  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
callous  amidst  the  trials  of   others  over  which 
they  wept   in  the   romance.     This,  I  fancy,  is 
Aristotle's  "refinement"  of   feeling,  and  this 
must  be  the  danger  in  all  refinement  of  society. 
The  tragedy  and  the  romance,  therefore,  only 
begin  to  appear  when  the  mind  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nation  is  at  leisure  to  cultivate  hot- 
house feelings,  which  are  always   feeble  mon- 
strosities. ....... 

It  is  plain  to  me  that  in  this  way  all  such 
reading  is  injurious  to  the  generality.     All  the  I 
feelinji-   we  can  command  we  want  for  acting.  ' 


'  When  we  come  to  act,  the  feeling  is  not  there 
j  to  make  acting  easy ;  and  what  we  have  to  do 
we  must  either  leave  undone,  or  do  with  a  cold 
heart;  simply  from  having  been  accustomed  to 
train  the  feelings  to  refinement,  and  not  to 
action. 

I  wish  that  nature  could  do  her  own  healthy 
work  upon  all  our  hearts.  I  could  conceive  a 
marvellously  healing  power  to  come  from  open- 
ing the  soul,  like  a  child's,  to  receive  sponta- 
neously, without  effort,  the  impressions  of  the 
unliving, — and  yet  how  living  ! — world  around 
us,  with  all  the  awe  that  accompanies  them. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood, 

Will  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Also  I  suspect  that  speculative  philosophy  is 
not  good  to  read,  however  interesting  ;  at  all 
events  not  alone.  It  has  too  little  of  a  basis  of 
proved  fact  to  rest  upon,  and  depends  for  its 
truth  too  much  upon  feeling.  Positive  science, 
such  as  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  mineral- 
ogy, and  geology,  rests  on  facts  ;  and  the  effect 
of  certainty  which  it  produces  on  the  mind  is 
always  a  healthy  feeling.  Here  again  it  is  as  I 
said  above.  The  cure  is  to  come  in  contact 
with  Nature  and  with  Fact,  instead  of  exhaust- 
ing strength  by  mighty  blows  struck  at  random 
on  the  yielding  air,  in  the  region  of  conjecture 
and  bewildering  mystery.  I  love  that  region  ; 
it  is  indeed  the  region  of  Faith,  but  it  requires 
a  brain  practised  much  on  more  earthly  preci- 
pices to  avoid  being  dizzy  and  lost  in  the  im- 
mense abyss. 

•  <«»  • 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  NEW  QUARTERLY   MEET- 
ING IN  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA. 

In  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  late 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  held  in  Baltimore,  a  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  opened,  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  Prairie  Grove, 
in  Henry  Co.,  Iowa,  twelve  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Mt.  Pleasant.*  The  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  William  Tate,  Priscilla  Tate,  Benja- 
jarain  Rush  Roberts,  Mary  L.  Roberts,  Chalk- 
ley  Gillingham,  Daniel  Matthews,  Elizabeth 
xMatthews,  and  Esther  B.  Canby,  were  all  fa- 
vored to  be  present,  except  our  beloved  friend, 
Priscilla  Tate,  who  has  passed  to  the  higher 
life  since  her  appointment.  The  committee 
arrived  in  time  to  attend  Wapsinona  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  regular  course,  and  an  adjourned 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Prairie  Grove.  All  the 
committee,  in  accordance  with  the  minute  of 
their  appointment,  were  present  at  the  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders.  By  consent  of 
the  meeting,  a  minister  and  her  companion,  who 
are  members  of  our  Orthodox  Friends,  sat  with 
us,  and  participated  acceptably  in   the  minis- 

*  Mt.  Pleasant  is  the  P.  0.  for  this  Meeting. 
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terial  exercises.  The  occasion  was  felt  by  all 
to  be  one  of  unusual  solemnity.  The  public 
meeting  on  First-day  was  large,  so  much  so, 
that  a  number  were  unable  to  gain  admission 
.  .  within  the  walls  of  the  meeting-house.  The 
ir  presence  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  was 
pre-eminently  felt  to  be  with  us.  The  conse- 
crated oil  flowed  freely,  baptizing  the  assembly. 
"While  the  life  and  power  had  dominion,  several 
living  testimonies  were  borne,  and  the  meeting 
closed,  after  utterances  of  fervent  thanksgiving 
to  Him  who  is  worthy  to  be  praised  "  not  only 
in  the  sanctuary,  but  in  the  firmament  of  his 
power." 

The  General  Quarterly  Meeting  assembled  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  compactly  filled  the  house. 

A  suitable  historical  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Friends  in  Iowa,  composed  princi- 
pally of  the  minutes  of  the  several  meetings 
made  in  the  case,  was  read  prior  to  the  closing 
of  the  partitions.  The  meeting  for  worship 
was  characterized  by  the  same  good  feeling  as 
had  reigned  the  day  before.  The  representa- 
tives from  both  Men's  and  Women's  Meeting 
— twelve  of  each  sex — retired  and  selected 
clerks  and  assistants,  and  then  met  jointly,  and 
united  to  report  that  the  name  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  be  called  "  Prairie  Grove."  The  Meet- 
ing then  proceeded  in  the  usual  order  in  the 
transaction  of  its  business. 

The  presence  of  the  committee,  and  their 
united  labor  of  love  and  sympathy  with  us  in 
our  efforts  to  advance  the  testimonies  of  our 
blessed  Eedeemer's  kingdom  in  this  vast  and 
fertile  land,  was'  a  source  of  consolation  and 
strength.  A  living  desire  was  evidently  felt  to 
prevail,  that  those  on  whom  weighty  responsi- 
bilities rest,  may  be  unclothed|of  self-sufficiency, 
and  clothed  in  the  meekness  and  humility  of 
the  Lamb  of  God,  "  who  taketh  his  kingdom 
by  entreaty,  and  keepeth  it  in  lowliness  of 
mind." 

Owing  to  removals  and  a  number  who  have 
come  in  by  convincement,  the  meeting  was 
larger  than  its  most  sanguine  friends  anticipated. 
While  there  was  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
venerable  and  aged,  there  was  a  much  larger 
number  of  the  precious  youth,  who  seemed  to 
evince  a  deep  interest  in  the  exercises,  and  who 
evidently,  with  their  elder  brethren  and  sisters, 
felt  that  it  was  good  to  sit  beneath  the  drop- 
pings of  the  sanctuary,  where  the  secret  aspi- 
ration of  the  soul  may  ascend  sweetly  before 
the  altar  of  Him  who  loveth  a  contrite  spirit, 
and  will  bless  all  those  who  desire  to  do  what 
IS  noble  and  good. 

The  Orthodox  Friends  continued  through 
the  several  sittings,  and  added  to  the  interest 
ot  the  occasion  by  timely  and  weighty  testi- 
monies. "J  O     J 

That  the  unsectarian  gospel  may  be  more  and 
more  spread  abroad  in  ''  the  daylight  of  Christ," 


by  the  inauguration  of  this  movement  west  of 
ihe  great  Mississippi,  is  the  desire  of  noany  who 
feel  "grateful  to  be  numbered  as  lambs  of  the 
flock.  J.  A.  D. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  6th  mo.  13,  1866.  » 


Pray  earnestly  for  sanctification.  Desire  it 
from  morning  until  evening.  Refuse  to  be  com- 
forted till  you  are  blessed.  But  be  careful  that 
you  impose  no  conditions  upon  God.  Some- 
times He  comes  and  turns  out  the  evil  legions 
of  the  heart,  with  observation,  and  with  a 
triumphant  shout  But  often  he  is  mighty  in 
His  silence,  and  smites  his  enemies  by  au 
agency  so  mysterious  and  secret,  that  it  seems 

to  be  alike  unseen  and  unheard. —  Upham. 
•  <»»  ■ 

for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRAGMENTS   OF   BARK   PROM   OUR   CLUB. 
Sixth  inonth  9ih,  1866. 

To  steal  off  into  the  silent  woods,  away 
from  the  busy  hum-drum  and  excitement  of 
city  life,  is  one  of  our  chief  pleasures.  It 
renews  the  mind,  even  as  the  daily  transforma- 
tion 0$'  our  tissues  renews  the  body. 

Others,  too,  than  myself,  have  been  of  this 
opinion,  for  about  twenty  earnest  people 
have  banded  themselves  into  a  Club,  for  the 
purpose  of  walking  about  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  dells,  among  the  tall,  thick  woods, 
and  by  the  silent  stream  or  tinkling  spring, 
with  their  eyes  wide  open,  just  hoping  to  see, 
perchance,  the  common  objects  in  nature's 
kingdoms — ^just  desiring  to  listen  to  some  of 
the  trilling  notes  forever  vibrating  in  the  great 
orchestra  of  life. 

The  life  of  a  bird,  of  a  tree,  of  a  plant,  of  an 
insect  that  lives  but  an  hour,  has  a  lesson  for 
man,  if  happily  we  maybe  wise  enough  to  read 
it  aright.  Do  we  not  all  need  sympathy,  and 
at  times,  too,  a  different  ministration  than  comes 
from  our  own  kind  ?  May  not  the  winds  blow 
into  us,  especially  when  the  tall  trees  are 
rocked  in  their  invisible  arms,  an  idea  of  the 
majesty  and  power  of  Him  who  holds  them  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand  ? 

May  not  the  shape  of  a  hill,  or  the  bare 
rock  which  adorns  its  side,  grinning  as  it  were 
at  Time,  tell  .us  of  that  Divine  love  which  has 
been  operating  for  ages,  to  prepare  a  home 
for  us?  and  as  we  note  the  lichen,  the  moss 
and  the  fern — those  twin  disintegrators  with 
the  rain-drop,  whether  frozen  by  winter's 
touch,  or  dried  by  summer's  breath — and  learn 
how  the  minute  agencies  around  us  produce 
great  results,  may  we  not  become  better  men 
and  women  thus  ? 

And  do  we  not  all  need  such  lessons  ?  To 
spell  out  only  the  simple  alphabet  which  p7'e- 
faces  nature's  great  volume,  is  our  only  am- 
bition, and  possibly  it  may  not  be  in  vain.  Life 
is  around  us  on  every  side,  and  we  cannot 
escape  from  its  presence.     In  arctic  snows,  and 
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in  the  desert  sands  j  deep  down  beneath  earth's 
rock-ribbed  bosom ;  in  the  flowing  sea,  and  in 
the  air — Ufe  holds  unceasing  carnival. 

Eor  a  time  its  activity  may  be  held  in  check 
by  the  absence  of  heat  or  moisture,  or  other 
agencies,  but  the  time  will  surely  come  again, 
when  the  sun's  great  unslumbering  eye  will 
glance  into  every  corner,  mead  and  dell — look- 
ing, as  it  were,  f  )r  his  tribes  ;  and  then  life 
bursts  into  action  ;  the  sap  travels  its  appointed 
circuit ;  and  the  fresh  blood  paints  ten  thou- 
sand forms  with  beauty.  Are  we  not  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  Creator's  love  for  all 
his  tribes  ? 

"  There's  nothing  in  the  world,  I  know, 

That  can  escape  from  love, 
For  every  depth,  it  goes   below, 

And  every  height  above. 
It  waits,  as  waits  the  sky 

Until  the  clouds  go  by  ; 
Yet  shines  serenely  on 

With  an  eternal   day, 
Alike  when  they  are  gone 

And  when  they  stay." 

On  the  date  above  written,  about  one  dozen 
of  our  Club  met  at  the  depot ;  and,  in  just  half 
an  hour,  we  stepped  from  the  train.  Now  for  the 
woods;  and  although  it  is  common  ground, 
trodden  daily  by  many  feet,  we  are  content  to 
gather  whatever  may  lie  in  our  path. 

The  mouse-eared  chick-weed  (Cerastium 
nutans)  has  been  picked  up  by  one  of  the 
Club.  Its  pod,  divided  at  the  end  into  ten 
equal  teeth,  resembles  somewhat  the  peristome 
of  a  moss.  At  the  bottom  of  this  pod,  lie  many 
small  seeds,  each  one  traced  all  over  with  ex- 
quisite carving,  too  delicate  for  the  unassisted 
eye,  but  surprisingly  beautiful  when  placed 
under  the  binocular  microscope.  This  little 
seed,  moreover,  is  turned  half-way  round  on  the 
support  which  attaches  it  to  the  ovary,  and  pre- 
sents therefore  an  illustration  of  what  botanists 
call  a  campylotropous  ovule.  There  are  beau- 
ties which  sparkle  not  on  the  surface,  and  this 
lesson  we  accept  as  the  teaching  of  our  homely 
Cerastium. 

On  the  fence  near  our  path  twines  a  thick 
woody  stem.  A  few  inconspicuous  flowers  tell 
us  the  plant  has  obeyed  the  law  to  bring  forth 
seed  after  its  kind.  A  nearer  inspection  shows 
it  to  be  the  woody  night- shade  (Celastrus 
scandens.)  Beautiful  it  is  not,  in  the  common 
sense  of  that  term.  But  why  does  it  twine  its 
woody  fingers  around  other  objects  for  support? 
Its  stem  is  larger  than  the  stems  of  other  plants 
which  stand  alone.  Are  there  then  in  the  wild 
woods,  as  in  the  still  wilder  nurseries  of  hu- 
man life,  beings  apparently  robust,  but  who, 
from  internal  organization,  cannot  stand  alone 
without  some  friendly  arm  to  lean  on  ?  Let 
us  make  a  very  thin  transverse  section  of  this 
twining  stem.  Between  the  wedges  of  woody 
tissue,  which  extend  from  the   central  pith  to 


the  bark,  and  all  through  them,  we  observe 
large  open  spaces.  These  are  pores  which  tra- 
verse the  length  of  the  stem,  and  occupy  space, 
which  is  filled  in  with  woody  tissue,  in  uiyright 
stems.  Moreover,  a  trunk  constructed  on  this 
plan  generally  retains  a  uniform  diameter,  that 
is  its  size  at  the  bottom  is  nearly  the  same  that 
it  is  ten  or  twenty  feet  higher  up ;  of  course 
such  a  stem  cannot  support  itself.  And  on 
this  plan  are  constructed  the  stems  of  our  woody 
climbers — the  poison  Rhus,  typical  of  unchari- 
tableness  and  bigotry ;  the  Clematis,  which 
hangs  its  old  man's  beard  in  our  hedges  in 
autumn ;  the  Ampelopsis,  that  prince  of 
climbers,  that  glorious  American  plant  which 
wreathes  in  gorgeous  autumnal  purple  the  aged 
coronals  of  many  forests  patriarchs,  and  also 
many  others. 

But  the  rich  melody  of  the  wood  robin, 
heard  only  a  short  distance  ahead,  invites  us 
still  onward.  Now  we  enjoy  a  fair  scramble. 
Up  the  steep  banks;  between  scraggy  laurel 
boughs,  whose  leaves  are  beautifully  spotted 
with  fungi,  on  through  a  fence  we  go  like  sheep 
in  siugle  file,  till  we  all  stand  before  a  large  rock. 
Under  its  overhanging  ledge,  we  were  rewarded 
by  a  sight  not  without  interest.  We  stood  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  city,  not  built  by  human 
hands.  Covering  a  space  about  two  yards 
square  in  the  dry  earth,  were,  at  least,  one 
hundred  dens  of  the  ant-lion.  Some  were  quite 
small,  probably  the  nurseries,  in  which  the  young 
were  acquiring  their  sanguinary  gymnastics. 
Others  of  these  inverted  houses  were  of  great  size, 
the  abodes  of  the  rulers  probably,  or  the  grand- 
fathers of  that  fierce  population.  Judging  from 
the  same  premises  which  govern  us  in  our  own 
cities,  there  were  distinctions  here,  too,  founded 
on  size  of  house  and  completeness  of  finish. 
We  observed  in  the  silent  avenues  and  streets 
of  that  terrible  city  the  limbs  and  mutilated 
remains  of  many  insects.  Their  life  had  been 
crushed  out  in  the  terrible  jaws  of  Myrmeleon, 
an  older  tyrant  than  Juggernaut,  and  equally 
cruel. 

The  sight  made  us  feel  more  sensibly  than 
before  the  wisdom  and  mercy  displayed  in 
making  our  special  senses  just  as  they  are.  We 
may  hear  audible  music-sounds  of  pleasure  for 
enjoyment — notes  of  sorrow  for  reproof.  We 
may  see  forms  clad  in  beauty  acting  deeds  of 
love  to  all  who  live;  or  witness  cruelty  and 
wrong,  as  exceptional  cases.  All  this  and  more 
is  tangible  and  visible,  but  we  suspect  among 
the  invisible  tribes  are  cries  of  anguish — low, 
half-tones  of  poignant  sorrow,  as  delicate  and 
eolian  as  the  organizations  from  which  they 
proceed.  Think  what  would  be  the  morning 
police  report  of  this  one  city  of  the  ant-lion. 
In  mercy  are  we  spared  the  perusal  of  such 
records. 

But  the  declining  sun  warns  us  to  hasten 
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towards  the  train  which  is  coming.  In  we 
all  get,  and  home  again  we  fly  on  wings  of 
s-eam,  perhaps  a  little  weary,  but  surely  happier, 
and  ready  for  a  generous  supper. 

One  of  the  Club. 
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Meetings  within  the  Limits  of  Salem 
Quarter,  N.  J.-Some  months  since  Salem  Quar- 
terly Meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  in 
love  some  or  all  of  the  meetings  constituting  it, 
more  particularly  the  smaller  ones.  This  action, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  obtained  in 
other  Quarterly  Meetings,  is  no  doubt  the  fruits 
of  a  concern  to  "  be  watchful,  and  strengthen 
the  things  which  remain  that  are  ready  to  die." 

The  advantage  of  religious  fellowship  is,  that 
"  the  strong  may  help  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  and  that  all  may  labor  together  to  be 
ensamples  of  righteousness,  that  "  every  one 
may  help  his  neighbor,  and  every  one  may  say 
unto  his  neighbor  be  of  good  courage."  It  is 
doubtless  the  province  of  superior  meetings  to 
review  the  state  of  their  constituent  branches, 
and  to  take  such  action  as  may  promote  their 
growth. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  through  a  correspondent 
in  Salem  Quarter  that  the  meetings  previously 
held  have  been  "blessed  by  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  visitors 
not  less  than  the  visited  have  been  benefited 
thereby." 

Members  of  the  Committee  will  attend  the 
meetings,  to  be  held  as  follow : 


Woodstown, 

.     Seventh  mo 

14 

Salem, 

it          (( 

21 

Oak  Grove, 

(c            a 

28 

Mullica  Hill, 

.     Eighth    " 

4 

AUoway's  Creek, 

U                   (( 

11 

Penn's  Neck, 

(C                 il 

18 

Port  Elizabeth, 

li                u 

25 

All  at  the  usual  hour. 

Friends'  Social  Lyceum.— The  Third 
Annual  Reunion  of  this  Literary  Association 
took  place  according  to  appointment  at  Swarth- 
more  on  the  16th  inst.  The  day  was  bright 
and  clear,  and  more  than  two  thousand  persons 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded  to  spend  it  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 


The  9  o'clock  (special)  train  from  Philadelphia 
was  heavily  freighted  with  a  precious  cargo  for 
the  station  near  the  above  mentioned  place,  to 
which  they  were  quickly  conveyed.  As  the 
company  wound  slowly  up  the  road  and  over  the 
hill  through  the  grounds  to  the  spot  selected 
for  the  Literary  exercises,  many  greetings  were 
exchanged,  and  smiles  went  forth  to  eyes  that 
smiled  again,  as  the  new  comers  were  welcomed 
by  those  who  had  previously  arrived. 

The  audience  quietly  settled  near  the  platform 
erected  for  the  speakers.  Those  who  obtained 
seats  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  much  that 
was  calculated  to  instruct  and  inform ;  but  while 
the  auditorium  was  unbounded,  the  capacity  of 
the  human  voice  is  limited,  yet  those  who  could 
not  hear,  could  enjoy  the  varied  pictures  of 
beauty  and  interest  which  were  everywhere 
presented  to  the  eye.  After  the  appointment 
of  Samuel  Martin  of  Kennet  Square  as  Chair- 
man, a  few  introductory  remarks  were  made  by 
Thomas  H.  Speakman.  An  original  poem  was 
then  read  by  Halliday  Jackson,  an  oration  by 
T.  Clarkson  Taylor,  an  essay  by  William  Henry 
Farquhar,  of  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  and  an  address 
by  Henry  Howard,  interspersed  with  recitations 
by  some  of  our  young  friends. 

The  company  then  dispersed  for  the  noon 
lunch,  which  was  partaken  of  by  the  different 
groups,  near  the  spring,  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  or  such  other  spot  as  taste  or  convenience 
led  them  to  select.  One  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  the  simplicity  which  char- 
acterized this  part  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

An  hour  or  two  was  then  spent  in  strolling 
through  the  woods  or  in  lingering  by  the  side 
of  the  peaceful  stream,  shaded  with  forest  trees, 
and  sentinelled  in  one  place  by  rocks  rising  in 
rugged  beauty  many  feet  overhead,  decorated 
with  the  partridge-berry,  ferns  and  mosses.  The 
leafy  canopy  above  was  tenanted  with  nature's 
own  musicians,  and  ever  and  anon  was  heard 
the  high,  clear,  ringing  notes  of  the  wood-robin 
and  the  softer  twitterings  of  other  less  melodious 
birds.  Few  with  minds  properly  attuned  could 
ramble  over  these  scenes  without  feeling  re- 
newed veneration  for  Him  who  "  erowneth  the 
year  with  goodness  and  maketh  the  little  hills 
to  rejoice  on  every  side." 

Among  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon  session, 
was    an    address    on    Education   by   Edward 
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Parrish,  followed  by  essays  and  recitations,  The 
question,  "Which  system  of  education  is  more 
effective, — That  which  aims  at  a  general  know- 
ledge of  many  subjects,  or  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  a  few  ?  "  was  then  spiritedly  and  interest- 
ingly discussed. 

While  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  commend  the 
good  order  and  propriety  observed,  we  hope 
that  before  another  such  occasion,  the  Lyceum 
will  see  the  necessity  of  having  a  judicious 
committee  of  inspection,  who  shall  be  careful  to 
admit  no  recitations  antagonistic  to  our  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies. 

An  almost  cloudless  sky  greatly  contributed 
to  the  day's  enjoyment,  of  which  the  paramount 
charm  was  the  kindness  and  social  interest 
which  seemed  to  animate  every  heart.  As  the 
day  waned,  one  carriage  after  another  might  be 
seen  slowly  leaving  the  ground,  and  each  re- 
treating whistle  of  the  locomotive  was  the  sig- 
nal that  some  friend  had  taken  his  departure. 
Ere  nightfall  the  place  which  for  several  hours 
bad  blossomed  with  human  thoughts  and  affect- 
ions, was  again  left  to  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  its  own  native  denizens. 

Such  occasions  bring  us  in  closer  sympathy 
with  each  other,  and  cause  us  to  feel  that  our 
and  their  happiness  is  increased  by  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  social  affections. 

Two  of  the  essays  read  on  the  occasion  will 
be  found  in  our  present  number. 


Died,  on  tbe  12th  of  Twelfth  month,  1865,  in 
Lower  Makefield,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa.,  Martha  Pickering, 
aged  79  years  ;  and  on  the  23d  of  First  month,  1866, 
Mercy  Paist,  aged  92  years. 

These  two  Friends  were  sisters. 

,  on  the  30th  of  Fifih  month,  1866,  Frances, 

wife  of  George  Hicks. 

The  above  three  were  members  of  Makefield 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on   the   4th  of  Sixth    month,   1866,    Eliza, 

widow  of  Jesse  K.  Weeks,  in  the  80th  year  of  her 
age ;  a  member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting  for 
nearly  forty  years. 

,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  Fifth  month, 

1866,  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  Amos  Peaslee, 
aged  nearly  86  years ;  a  faithful  Minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

Thus  has  been  removed  from  the  field  of  labor  in 
the  church  militant  one  who  has  stood  long  at  his 
post  of  duty  as  a  veteran  in  the  Lamb's  warfare,  and 
who,  we  feel  assured,  h  »s  gone  to  reap  the  reward 
of  "  well  done  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  j)y  of  thy  Lord  and  into  thy  Master's  rest." 
His  health  had  been  for  some  time  feeble,  as  might 
be  looked  for  at  his  advanced  age,  but  was  such  as 
to  eoable  him  to  attend  some  of  the  sittings  of  our 
late  Yearly  Meeting,  including  the  public  meetings 
on  First  and -Fifth  days,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 


Friends.  But  on  Sixth-day  evening,  after  the  close 
thereof,  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis  of  the  left 
side,  which  much  reduced  him,  and  nearly  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  speech  ;  still  enough  could  be 
understood  to  convey  the  assurance  (were  that  need- 
ful) that  the  great  work  was  not  then  lo  be  done. 

Some  of  his  last  expressions  were,  "'  The  founda- 
tions of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his  ;'  he  is  bound  to  them  in 
an  everlasting  covenant.  I  have  had  a  renewed  evi- 
dence. I  think  I  have  kept  the  faith.  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight ;  my  way  seems  entirely  clear.  I  have 
a  prospect  of  a  happy  change.  I  seem  almost 
in  that  Land."  He  lay  in  a  quiet,  resigned  and 
sweet  state  of  mind  about  eleven  days,  when  his 
gentle  spirit  was  released  from  the  shackles  of  mor- 
tality. His  funeral  occurred  on  Seventh- day,  the  2d 
of  Sixth  month,  and  was  a  solemn  season,  during 
which  lively  testimonies  were  borne  to  the  faithful- 
ness and  dedication  of  the  dear  deceased. 

,  on  the  5th  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  at  his  resi- 
dence near  Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  Zacha- 
RiAH  Lownes,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age. 


ESSAYS    READ  AT  THE    LATE  ANNUAL  RE- 
UNION. 

REMARKS  OP  WILLIAM    HENRY  FARQDHAR. 

The  invitation  extended  by  the  Friends' 
Social  Lyceum,  to  be  present  at  their  Annual 
Ee-union,  reached  the  directors  of  the  Sandy 
Spring  Lyceum,  a  short  time  ago,  and  at  once 
awakened  in  our  minds  a  desire  to  participate. 
Indeed  there  was  something  in  the  proposition 
that  quite  struck  our  fancy.  It  was  so  friendly 
and  therefore  appropriate  to  a  Friends'  Lyceum. 
It  was  felt  to  be  the  inspiration  of  social,  kindly 
feeling,  whose  exercise  is  a  better  thing  even 
than  the  literary  culture,  to  which  such  associ- 
ations are  supposed  to  be  restricted.  Literature 
is  apt  to  be  exclusively  intellectual  in  its  influ- 
ences :  "  plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not 
to  the  heart." 

Tour  Association,  however,  in  adopting  its 
title  of  "  Social  Ljceum,"  has  evinced  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  social  principles  of  our  nature, 
and  given  a  pledge  that  their  culture  shall  not 
be  neglected. 

Our  Lyceum  at  Sandy  Spring,  though  not 
using  the  name,  has  been  framed  and  conducted 
on  the  same  social  plan.  And  if  a  fair  share  of 
success  has  attended  its  course  thus  far,  the 
favorable  result  may  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
junction it  has  effected  of  intellectual  and  so- 
cial culture.  Eight  willingly,  therefore,  do  we 
accept  the  hand  of  fellowship  extended  to  us 
across  the  intervening  space;  and  agree  to  es- 
tablish an  air- line  railroad, — that  is,  railroad  in 
the  air,  or  spiritual  telegraph, — along  which 
currents  of  thought  may  flow  and  re-flow. 

Now,  when  two  persons,  hitherto  strangers, 
meet  together  under  favorable  auspices,  with 
the  view  of  forming  an  acquaintance,  it  seems 
to  be  a  natural  and  proper  course  to  institute 
mutual  inquiries  regarding  each  other,  and  to 
ascertain  facts  of  their  previous  life,  so  that  the 
new  friendship   about   to  be   instituted   shall 
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start  from  a  good  foundation  5  for  it  is  only  on 
the  solid  basis  of  a  good  past  life,  that  societies, 
or  individual  men,  or  young  ladies,  can  build 
up  a  safe,  permanent  connection. 

What  I  see  of  you  here  to-day,  will  give  me 
some  of  that  sort  of  information,  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  take  a  note  of,  and  carry  home  to 
those  whom  I  represent  on  this  occasion. 

In  return,  perhaps  I  cannot  better  employ  the 
period  your  kindness  has  allotted  to  me,  than 
in  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress, 
and  peculiar  features  of  our  own  Association. 

The  Sandy  Spring  Lyceum  was  inaugurated 
in  the  new  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  on 
the  evening  of  Second  month  16th,  1859. 
This  was  the  formal  commencement.  The  oc- 
casion was  celebrated  with  various  appropriate 
exercises  interesting  at  the  time ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  more  importance  for  the  object  I  have 
in  view,  to  note  the  precedent  circumstances, 
out  of  which  the  Institution  arose. 

The  young  men  of  the  neighborhood  had  for 
some  time  been  carrying  on  their  debating 
societies  in  the  old  log  school-house  ;  and  these 
literary  meetings  contributed,  together  with 
their  enlivening  circumstances,  to  arouse  a  de- 
gree of  mental  activity,  that  at  length  demanded 
a  wider  sphere  for  exercise  and  improvement. 
The  want  of  an  organized  literary  institution, 
and  a  suitable  building  in  which  to  hold  its 
sessions,  now  came  to  be  seriously  felt.  The 
neighborhood  having  discovered  that  a  lyceura 
was  required,  in  order  to  supply  an  evident 
need,  the  steps  to  gratify  the  desire  were  sim- 
ple and  easy  enough.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  demand  for  more  efficient  means  of  in- 
tellectual and  social  improvement  soon  took 
visible  shape  in  solid  foundations  and  beams, 
rafters  and  walls,  A  neat  edifice,  of  fair  pro- 
portions, and  excellent  acoustic  qualities,  with 
capacity  to  accommodate  a  large  country  audi- 
ence, stood  forth  the  natural  outgrowth  and  ex- 
ternal manifestation  of  the  want  keenly  felt 
within. 

So,  I  think,  it  must  ever  be.  The  inward  de- 
mand must  precede  the  outward  supply.  So, 
at  a  time  not  far  distant,  shall  a  noble  and  dig- 
nified structure,  worthy  of  the  wise  and  benevo- 
lent purposes  to  which  it  will  be  consecrated, 
rise  up  on  the  grounds  where  we  stand,  a  lasting 
testimony  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  in  the  cause  of  edacation  ;  or — 
the  space  left  vacant,  or  covered  only  with  low 
and  narrow  walls,  must  tell  to  the  world  a  story 
which  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  even  to 
imagine. 

Eeturning  from  this  slight  digression  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  Sandy  Spring  Lyceum,  I 
must  refer  especially  to  one  of  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  evening,  which  seemed  to  give 
general  satisfaction. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  Henry  C. 


Hallowell  read  an  Ode,  written  for  the  occasion 
by  a  native  poet.  (You  must  not  infer  that  I 
mean  the  author  was  of  the  masculine  gender. 
I  object  to  any  feminine  termination  to  that 
noble  word.    A  poet  is  of  no  sex.) 

The  Ode  was  followed  by  the  President's  In- 
augural Address;  in  which  the  Lyceum  was  de- 
fined to  be  ''  a  school-house  for  grown  per- 
sons." The  assembly  were  assured  that  the 
main  essential  for  keeping  up  the  Institution, 
thus  happily  inaugurated,  would  be  found  to 
consist,  not  as  is  apt  to  be  supposed,  in  finding 
suitable  speakers  to  address  them,  but  in  their 
readiness  to  attend  the  meetings.  The  audience 
was  the  main  point :  speakers  would  come  fast 
enough. 

The  address  concluded  with  the  sentiment 
that  their  undertaking  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  progress;  *' a  spoke  in 
the  wheel  of  the  car  of  human  destiny,  which, 
though  often  urged  by  over- zealous  reformers  to 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  often  retarded  by 
over-prudent  conservatism,  still  rolls  resistless 
in  its  grand  spiral,  drawn  forward  by  the  great 
chain  whose  last  link  is  to  the  throne  of  God." 
So  the  Sandy  Spring  Lyceum  was  launched, 
and  got  under  way.  The  voyage  has  so  far 
been  prosperous.  Its  success,  as  evinced  by 
frequent  meetings  and  full  houses,  has  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  those  most  interested  in  its 
projection.  The  sentiment  has  frequently  been 
expressed  that  no  joint  stock  in  which  we  have 
taken  shares  has  ever  imid  better  than  our  in- 
vestments therein. 

The  ordinary  course  of  proceedings  of  the 
Lyceum  Company  proper,  consists  in  an  annual 
course  of  eight  lectures,  commencing  in  the 
Tenth  month  and  closing  in  the  Fifth.  Of 
these,  some  five  or  six  are  generally  by  speakers 
from  abroad.  In  this  way  we  have  been 
favored  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  our  State  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  Bar.;  by  Divines, 
from  the  rank  of  Bishop  downward  ;  by  Editors, 
learned  Professors,  Travellers,  &c.;  who  come  at 
our  invitation,  occasionally,  though  rarely,  for  a 
monied  consideration. 

For  the  remaining  lectures  we  depend  upon 
native  talent.  This  course  is  sometimes  varied 
by  having  a  debate  instead  of  lecture  every 
alternate  month ;  but  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  the  debates  have  had  very  limited  success. 
Our  experience  is  that  nothing  of  much  value 
comes  without  proportional  preparation ;  and 
that  extemporaneous  discussions,  except  where 
there  exists  the  very  rare  gift  of  native  elo- 
quence, or  where  the  subject  has  a  lively 
present  interest,  are  to  be  saved  from  the  griev- 
ous fault  of  duiness  by  the  only  worse  fault  of 
personality. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  the  Fourth  month, 
a  person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  bears 
the  dignified  appellation  of  Historian,  reads  a 
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sketch  of  the  history  of  the  neighborhood  dur- 
ing the  year  just  elapsed.  While  this  official 
had  the  opportunity  of  detailing  the  incidents 
of  rebel  invasion  and  raids  and  border  warfare,  in 
which  his  hearers  had  all  to  some  extent 
actively  or  passively  participated,  it  has  been 
easy  enough  to  hold  their  attention.  Whether 
the  nobler,  but  less  exciting  triumphs  of  peace, 
will  afford  material  for  successful  prosecution  of 
the  history,  remains  to  be  proven. 

There  is  another  institution,  commonly  called 
the  Reading  Circle,  which  is  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  important  feature  of  the  Lyceum, 
though  not  under  the  direction  of  the  company. 
This  goes  on  during  the  lecture  period,  at  inter- 
vals of  two  weeks  ;  and  the  readings  are  varied 
by  declamations,  essays,  and  especially  by  ques- 
tions asked  and  answered  in  writing.  The 
peculiar  design  of  the  organization  is,  to  make 
every  member  an  active  participant,  inducing 
and  requiring  each  one  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  common  stock  of  entertainment 
and  edification.  The  Reading  Circle,  as  a 
social,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  institution,  is 
highly  prosperous.  I  observe  a  circumstance 
which  gives  me  great  hope  of  its  continued 
usefulness.  The  young  members,  when  they 
get  married,  (and  that  interesting  event  has 
happened  quite  frequently  among  them  of  late), 
show  no  diminution  of  interest  in  the  meetings  ; 
having  determined  that,  like  a  true  circle, 
theirs  shall  know  no  end. 

The  literary  exercises  at  our  Lyceum  are 
only  a  part  of  the  functions  it  performs.  The 
building  serves  also. as  a  Town  Hall,  though  we 
have,  as  yet,  no  township  divisions  in  Mary- 
land. Road  meetings,  Union  Relief  Associa- 
tions, Horticultural  Exhibitions,  and  all  other 
concerns  in  which  a  live  neighborhood  can 
take  a  common  interest,  find  there  the  place 
necessary  to  their  existence. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  com- 
mence a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  neighborhood,  designed  to  show 
its  plants  and  insects,  useful  and  injurious,  its 
minerals,  different  sorts  of  wood,  &;c. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  which  have  per- 
haps gone  sufficiently  into  detail,  I  would  de- 
scribe in  two  or  three  words  the  influences 
which  our  Lyceum  has  exerted,  by  saying  that 
it  has  tended  efficiently  to  promote  mental 
activity  in  the  neighborhood.  This  condition, 
if  not  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  too  much  ex- 
citement of  the  brain,  (and  I  see  no  reason  to 
fear  such  a  result),  must  work  for  good.  That 
"  inert  mass  of  mentality,"  which  George  Combe 
deplores  as  the  fixed  condition  of  mankind,  is 
leavened  and  stirred  up,  and  its  forces  brought 
into  play.  The  future  will  disclose  new  fields 
for  its  operation,  and  new  agencies  to  opera1;e 
therein.  The  human  intellect,  thus  quickened 
and  enlightened,  will  be  enabled  the  sooner  to 


break  loose  from  the  trammels  of  the  false  and 
injurious  doctrine,  that  science  is  unfriendly  to 
religion, — in  other  words,  that  truth  is  hostile 
to  itself;  the  sooner  will  it  receive  the  great 
lesson  drawn  from  profoundest  modern  research, 
that  the  universe,  in  all  its  aspects,  material, 
mental  and  spiritual,  is  a  perfect  whole, — a  Cos- 
mos,— the  work  of  one  mighty  mind,  "  whose 
powerful  word  said,  "  Thus  let  all  things  be  ! 
and  thus  they  were." 

But  not  to  stop  even  at  that  high  doctrine. 
The  mind,  rightly  awakened  and  fairly  started 
on  its  never-ending  career,  cannot  rest  in  the 
brilliant,  but  unsatisfying  discoveries  of  science. 
It  must  rise  to  fuller  conceptions  of  higher 
themes.  Nobler  aspirations  and  desires  are 
quickened ; 

"  desires. 
That  give  assurance  of  their  own  success, 
And  that,  infused  from  Heaven,  must  thither  tend." 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  make  a  practical 
suggestion,  looking  toward  the  continued  con- 
nection of  the  Philadelphia  and  Sandy  Spring 
Lyceums. 

I  venture  to  propose  that  we  shall  inter- 
change lecturers  once  in  every  year.  That  you 
shall,  from  your  abundance,  furnish  us  at  least 
one  lecture  for  our  annual  course,  and  we,  from 
our  scarcity,  do  our  best  to  reciprocate  the  favor. 

REMARKS  OF  EDWARD  PARRISH. 

After  explaining  that  the  announcement  of 
an  Essay  on  Education  from  him  on  this  occa- 
sion was  without  his  previous  knowledge,  and 
expressing  his  regret  that  a  less  hackneyed  sub- 
ject had  not  been  alloted  him,  the  speaker  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  : — 

All  along  through  the  ages,  there  has  been 
going  on  awar,  which,  amid  the  din  of  contention 
for  political  power  and  dominion,  has  been  com- 
paratively unheeded, — almost  unheard.  This 
war,  which  has  not  ceased,  is  a  contest  between 
ignorance  and  knowledge — between  superstition 
and  inquiry — between  bigotry  and  toleration. 
In  the  distant  past,  ignorance,  superstition  and 
bigotry  have  generally  had  the  mastery.  They 
gave  Socrates  the  fatal  draught  of  hemlock, 
made  Galileo  feel  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition, 
and  granted  to  Columbus  only  a  tardy  and 
grudging  opportunity. 

In  our  time  and  country  this  contest  seems 
rather  to  have  turned  in  favor  of  knowledge, 
toleration  and  free  inquiry,  but  it  nevertheless 
rages;  and  the  party  of  ignorance,  superstition 
and  bigotry,  still,  as  of  old,  draws  its  recruits 
largely  from  the  church. 

In  the  South,  this  party  has  had  nearly  undi- 
vided sway.  You  might  ride  50  miles  in  sume 
sections  without  seeing  a  school-house,  although, 
perhaps,  half  a  dozen  churches  would  come  into 
view  in  the  same  territory — churches,  in  which 
ignorance   and   slavery,    twin   sisters,   sat  eu- 
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throned.  Tho  rebellion  was,  in  some  sense,  a 
bringing  of  this  contest  to  the  ordeal  of  physi- 
cal force ;  and  its  appropriate  sequence  would 
be,  what  is  now  in  progress,  the  location  of  a 
Yankee  school  mistress  in  every  village  and  on 
every  plantation  in  that  benighted  land. 

The  party  of  ignorance  and  superstition  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  two  wings— those  who  have  selfish 
objects  to  promote  by  keeping  knowledge  from 
the  people,  and  those  who  oppose  the  progress 
of  knowledge  because  they  do  not  appreciate  it 
or  have  a  traditional  fear  of  it. 

The  first  of  these  especially  figures  in  history. 
The  clergy,  who  through  what  are  called  the 
dark  ages,  monopolized  nearly  all  the  scholastic 
attainments,  were  the  means  of  preserving  and 
transmitting  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  but  they  naturally  sup- 
pressed what  would  excite  the  human  mind 
to  activity,  and  gave  the  bias  of  their  own 
theories  and  conventional  views  to  all  their 
teaching. 

That  this  may  have  been  honestly  done,  does 
not  make  it  less  an  evil.     Men,  by  dwelling  a 
long  time  on  a  favorite  idea,  naturally  become 
convinced  of  its  paramount  importance,  and  cal- 
lous to  every  opposing  sentiment,  and  even  in- 
tolerant of  that  which  approaches    nearest  to, 
without  being  identical  with,  their  own  views. 
We  have    abundant    evidence    of  this  in  our 
time.    It  is  not  confined  to  the  clergy,  nor  even 
to  those  who  are  influenced  by  their  teachings. 
In  nothing  has  the  party  of  ignorance  been  so 
damaged  as  in  what  was  appropriately  called 
<Ae  Reformation,  which  so  wonderfully  broke  the 
power  of  the  Church,  and  split  into  a  variety  of 
fragments  what  had  been  before  a  solid  phalanx 
of  opposition  to  free  thought   and  free  inquiry. 
The  opening  of  the  Bible  to  the  common  people 
wag  perhaps  the  greatest  educational   advance 
ever  made  by  the  race.     It  is  due  mainly  to  the 
wonderfully    comprehensive    character    of   the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  their  adap- 
tation to  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  under- 
standing, that  we  have  such  a  number  of  differ- 
ing sects  and  consequently  so  much  discussion, 
upon  subjects  of  vital   interest  and  importance. 
It' we  could  imagine  the  theoretical  and  historical 
writings  pertaining  to  our  religion  as  being  so  few 
and  simple  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  discus 
sion  about  them,  and  that  the  clergy  bad   been 
a  unit  in  regard  to  their  meaning  and  import, 
it  seems  to  me  that  priestcraft  would  have  held 
still  more  undisputed  sway  ;  but  the  vast  extent 
of  these  writings,  and  their  wonderful  power  of 
stimulating   the  intellect,  while  nurturing  the 
religious  sentiment  of  mankind,  has  made  them 
the  greatest  means  by  which  the  world  has  grown 
in  knowledge  and  in  freedom,  as  well  as  in  grace. 
Those,  who,  in  our   time,  oppose   education 
because  they  think  it  implies  something  inimi- 
cal to  manual  labor,  or  even  to  business  thrift, 


constitute  quite  an  important  wing  of  the  great 
party  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

I  once  met  a  man  of  large  means,  with  hun- 
dreds of  cattle  and  sheep  ranging  over  several 
large  farms  of  his  own,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  merchandize  bought  on  speculation 
and  held  for  a  rise  in  price,  who,  in  conv€?rsatioa 
in  regard  to  the  education  of  his  children,  strong- 
ly  objected  to  sending  them  from  home  to  school. 
He  could  not  spare  either  his  sons  or  his 
daughters  during  their  youth  from  off  his 
farms;  and  besides  this,  he  thought  if  they 
got  learning  they  might  get  a  distaste  for  the 
drudcrery  of  the  farm,  and  take  to  some  other 
I  pursuit.  One  son  has  already  taken  to  mer- 
chandizing, to  his  father's  lasting  regret ;  and 
he  admitted  his  fears,  that  if  educated,  the 
others  might  be  something  beside  toiling  farm- 
ers, like  their  father  before  them. 

This  man  was  a  representative  of  a  class 
among  farmers  who  prefer  the  culture  of  the 
ground  to  the  culture  of  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren. He  was  a  Friend,  and  there  are  doubt- 
less  many  Friends  like  him,  though  I  believe 
the  number  is  areatly  lessening. 

It  will  hardly  be  expected  that  at  a  Lyceum 
Re-union  I  should  go  into  any  argument  on  this 
subject ;  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  on  the  side 
of  knowledge  and  free  inquiry;  but  let  me 
sucxaest  a  question  to  be  put  when  the  next  oc- 
casion arises.  Which  is  the  most  important 
and  characteristic  part  of  a  human  being,  the 
brain  or  the  muscles  ?  Whichever  is  most  im- 
portant should  receive  most  attention  in  prepar- 
ing him  for  life.  •  ... 

To  farmers,  let  me  say,  if  a  liberal  education  , 
will  point  out  to  your  sons  less  laborious  ways 
of  cultivating  the  earth,  or  even  lead  some  of 
them  into  occupations  more  congenial  to  their 
taste,  or  better  fitted  to  their  talents,  don'^let  a 
slavish  adherence  to  manual  labor  prevail  to  pre- 
vent their  usefulness  or  to  mar  their  prospects. 
The  whole  character  and  aspect  of  man  shows  that 
he  was  not  intended  to  be  a  beast  of  burden,  and 
yet  thousands  are  annually  consigned  to  prema- 
ture graves  through  excess  of  physical  toil ;  tar 
more,  doubtless,  than  through  the  want  of  it 
though  that  too  is  an  extreme  to  be  guarded 
against.  ,„   . 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  country  lite  is 
more  promotive  of  economy,  and  of  the  homely 
and  domestic  virtues,  and  even  of  pure  and  sim- 
ple religion,  than  the  more  artificial  and  crowded 
life  of  the  citizen.  I  am  very  far  from  joining 
issue  with  this  good  old-fashioned  idea,  especi- 
ally as  I  have  never  been  able  to  content  my- 
self though  a  citizen,  without  breathing  the 
free  air  of^the  country  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  year;  but  the  observation  I  would  make 
h'ere  is.  that  country  life  is  desirable  just  in 
proportion  as  its  advantages  and  attractions  are 
developed  by  education. 
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Every  object  in  nature,  whether  upon  the 
"hills,  rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun," 
among  the  majestic  woods,  or  in  the  flowing 
streams,  abounds  with  interest  to  the  awakened 
mind;  but  to  stolid  ignorance  it  is  all  a  sealed 
book.  Many  a  man  goes  tramping  up  and 
down  this  beautiful  world,  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb, — a  mere  automaton,  planting  corn,  dig- 
ging potatoes  or  feeding  cattle,  all  unconscious 
of  the  glories  which  surround  him — regard- 
less of 

"  the  darling  theme, 
Whether  the  blossom  blows. 
The  summer  ray  russets  the  sky, 
Inspiring  autumn  gleams, 
Or  winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east." 

To  his  dull  ear  the  psalm  of  nature  has 
never  been  attuned,  and  all  the  quickening  im- 
pulses of  this  glorious  universe  are  lost  to  him, 
because  he  has  failed  of  that  birthright  of  us 
all — a  thoroughly  awakening  education. 

Here  let  me  remark  upon  another  common 
idea,  that  scientific  training  is  all  very  well,  but 
literary  culture  is  to  be  regarded  in  a  different 
light.  Science  is  said  to  be  useful,  but  litera- 
ture merely  ornamental. 

Some  study  of  science  is  getting  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity to  every  branch  of  industry,  and  even 
among  farmers  the  phjsical  sciences  have 
practical  applications  which  secure  them  re- 
spect from  the  most  utilitarian.  Thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  many  who  have  no  respect  for  edu- 
cation from  any  higher  motive  than  the  notion 
that  it  may  help  a  man  to  make  money,  take 
refuge  in  that  wing  of  our  party  of  knowledge 
■which  is  battling  for  the  extension  of  science 
rather  than  fur  a  literary  education.  On  the 
contrary,  many  friends  of  broad  and  liberal 
culture — those  who  love  learning  for  its  own 
sake, — are  found  arrayed  against  a  scientific  edu- 
cation, simply  because  they  connect  with  it  no 
higher  motive  than  utilitarianism. 

I  have  long  claimed  a  promioence  for  the 
sciences,  in  education,  not  generally  accorded  to 
them  in  our  colleges  for  a  very  different  reason 
than  that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  I 
believe  them  to  be  capable  of  promoting  the 
highest  purposes  of  education.  They  not  only 
furnish  the  mind  with  innumerable  facts  of 
vast  interest  as  serving  to  open  the  mysteries  of 
the  physical  universe,  with  which  we  are  hourly 
in  contact,  but  they  improve  the  memory,  and  de- 
velop the  powers  of  classifying  and  memorizing 
facts  and  ideas  ;  hence,  for  intellectual  culture 
alone  they  are  of  immense  value  and  impor- 
tance. 

It  is,  however,  in  their  relation  to  what  is 
called  "  Natural  Theology"  that  I  regard  them  of 
the  greatest  interest.  The  teacher  who  under- 
stands the  true  scope  and  object  of  his  profes- 
sion will  make  every  branch  of  natural  and 
physical  science  subservient  to  the  great  ob- 


ject of  enlarging  the  conceptions  of  his  pupils 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Creator.  He  cannot 
teach  Botany  or  Zoology  without  pointing  out 
in  every  organ  of  every  plant,  in  every  variety 
of  structure  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  hand- 
writing of  Omniscience — the  typical  forms  every- 
where combined  with  special  ends  in  creation. 
The  order  which  all  nature  shows  is  Heaven's 
first  law,  is  displayed  in  every  created  thing, 
from  the  tiny  insect  under  the  microscope,  to 
the  distant  nebula  resolvable  by  the  telescope 
into  myriad  worlds. 

Let  me  not,  then,  be  misunderstood  in  placing 
the  sciences  prominently  forward  in  a  scheme 
of  liberal  culture  ;  it  is  with  no  view  of  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  education  to  a  utilitarian 
basis,  nor  of  divorcing  intellectual  culture  from 
the  study  of  languages  and  literature.  This 
disclaimer  is  the  more  important  to  be  made, 
since  the  disposition  is  so  widespread  among 
well-meaning  people,  to  shut  out  literature, 
with  all  its  pleasures  and  refinements,  from  the 
homes  which  most  need  it, — our  country  homes, 
many  of  which  are  already  pervaded  by  the 
communion  of  nature,  but  can  only  realize  the 
wealth  embodied  in  letters  by  having  the  works 
of  great  authors  brought  within  their  reach  and 
comprehension. 

The  more  we  learn  of  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
as  revealed  by  the  study  of  science,  the  more  we 
shall  respect  the  productions  of  genius.  I  can  well 
dispense  with  much  of  the  trash  that  the  news- 
papers and  our  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals 
bring  us,  but  I  grow  stronger  in  my  love  for 
what  may  be  called  the  P]nglish  classics,  and 
live  in  lasting  regret  that  my  memory  was  not 
stored  when  young  with  a  richer  freight  of 
precious  thoughts  from  these.  Genius  is  near 
akiu  to  inspiration  ;  as  the  latter  brings  spirit- 
ual truths  to  our  remembrance,  the  former  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  and  many  to  whom 
this  glorious  world  of  ours  is  dull  and  prosaic, 
even  when  seen  through  the  medium  of  science, 
find  it  all  aglow  with  beauty  and  glory  when 
warmed  with  the  inspiring  light  of  poetry. 

Are  there  any  here  who  have  not  read  the 
latest  work  of  our  own  "Whittier,  entitled 
"  Snow  Bound," — a  true  and  beautiful  picture 
of  our  bleak  northern  winter,  embellished  by 
life-like  portraits  of  a  Friend's  family,  knit 
together  in  the  bonds  of  filial  love,  and  illustra- 
ting the  domestic  happiness  found  among  the 
true  and  good.  I  envy  not  the  man  who  can 
read  this  Cowper  like  word- picture  without 
emotion.  And  I  believe  the  most  stolid  among 
us  will  own  himself  the  better  for  such  a  stir- 
ring up  of  the  depths  of  his  nature  as  the  genius 
of  the  poet  is  capable  of  producing  by  such  a 
portraiture  of  the  homely  events  of  our  every- 
day life.  What,  then,  may  we  not  learn  from 
the  study  of  the  great  events  in  the  past,  which 
have  illustrated  the  wonderful  capacities  of  our 
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race,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and  the 
crradual  growth  of  civilization  ?  What  may  we 
not  gain  from  the  contemplation  of  the  lives  of 
the  great  and  goo'd,  as  laid  open  before  us  by 
mast'er  minds  ?  What  glorious  fruits  may  we 
not  reap  from  the  labors  of  those  who  have  been 
gifted  to  see  deeply  into  the  human  heart,  and 
to  delineate  those  great  principles  by  which  it  is 
influenced  for  good  or  for  ill 't 

My  friends,  we  want  that  kind  of  education 
that  will  bring  us  into  companionship  with  the 
great  and  good  of  all  times.  This  will  embellish 
our  homes  ;  this  will  lead  us  out  of  low  and 
grovelling  pursuits  and  desires  ;  this  will  bring 
into  the  midst  of  the  family  circle  a  means  of  in- 
dividual and  domestic  culture  and  development 
which  will  soon  be  felt  in  society  at  large. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BEAR  YE   ONE  ANOTHER'S   BURDENS. 
{A  Paraphrase.)  ' 

In  the  wildwood's   deep  recesses,  far  away  from 

haunts  of  men, 
Dwelt  the  hermit  of  the  valley,  in  a  green  secluded 

glen. 
Wearied  with  the  fierce  commotions,  with  the  hatred 

and  the  strife, 
All  the  outrage  and  oppression,  which  upon  the  earth 

are  rife — 
Like  the  ancient  seer  desponding,  when  from  Ahab's 

wrath  he  fled, 
Crying,  "  Take  my  life,  I  pray  thee,  for  thy  prophets 

all  are  dead  " — 
To  the  wilderness  he  journeyed,  sorely  weeping  as 

he  went. 
Trusting  by  a  life  of  prayer,  there  at  length  to  find 

content. 
In  his  tent-door  sat  the  hermit,  when  the  day  was 

near  its  close. 
Vigil  keeping  in  the  gleaming,  ere  in  sleep  he  sought 

repose. 
Pondering  deeply  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  he 

just  had  read : 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens," — thus  the  sacred 

volume  said. 
"How  can  I,  so  heavy  laden,  still  another  burden 

bear — 
How  can  I,  so  weak,"  he  queried,  "  in  another's  sor- 
row share?" 
With  himself  thus  inly  questioning,  sore-perplexed 

with  doubt  and  fear. 
Sleep   his  senses   overpowered,  and   he   heard   (or 

seemed  to  hear) 
Angel  voices  close  beside  him,  in  the  silence  of  the 

night — 
"  Thou  hast  blindly  groped,"  they  whispered,  "  we 

have  come  to  give  thee  sight." 
Lo  !  the  mountains  rose.before  him,  at  his  feet  a  val- 
ley lay. 
Thronged  with    pilgrims   bearing   burdens,  taking 

each  his  separate  way  ; 
Rich  and  poor,  alike  they  bore  them, — heavy  were 

their  eyes  with  tears  ; 
Youth  and  infant,  sturdy  manhood,  and  the  patriarch 

bowed  with  years — 
All  beneath  some  cross  were  bending — all  some  se- 
cret sorrow  knew  ; 
Many  were  the  stricken  mourners,  but  the  comforters 

were  few. 


"  Look  more  closely,"  said  the  angel,  "  see  thou  read 
the  page  aright. 

Which  in  gracious  condescension  has  been  spread 
before  thy  sight." 

Close  beside  him,  sorely  weeping,  he  beheld  a  little 
child. 

Grieving  for  the  chaplet  faded,  she  had  woven  in  the 
wild  ; 

But  to  comforiL  her,  a  brother  brought  her  flowers 
fresh  and  fair — 

Gave  unto  the  infant  mourner  of  his  stock  a  goodly 
share. 

Hand  in  hand  they  homeward  wended — smiles  en- 
wreathed  each  happy  face  ; 

Giving  thus,  and  thus  receiving,  each  had  gained  an 
added  grace. 

Weak  and  weary  knelt  a  maiden  who  had  many  sor- 
rows known — 

Rough  and  thorny  was  the  pathway  that  her  feet  had 
trod  alone; 

Now  her  strength  had  almost  failed  her,  'neath  the 
cross  she  fainting  lay — 

Faith  and  Hope  were  both  departing,  they  had  been 
her  only  stay  ! 

In  the  hour  of  need,  to  succor,  came  one  bearing 
bread  and  wine. 

Whispered  words  of  consolation — asked  for  her  the 
strength  Divine ; 

Bore  for  her  the  burden  heavy — raised  her  gently 
from  the  ground — 

Waiting  till  her  way-worn  sister  hope  and  strength 
again  had  found. 

In  the  desert  dry  and  barren,  where  no  gushing 
fountains  play, 

Wound«d  sorely  in  life's  battle,  one  went  haltiag  on 
his  way. 

Lo !  a  loving  brother  saw  him,  led  him  to  the  cool- 
ing wave  ; 

On  hig  feet  he  bound  new  sandals,  and  the  cup  of 
water  gave. 

Lured  by  pleasure  and  ambition  from  the  safe,  the 
"  narrow  way," 

In  a  labyrinth  bewildered,  roamed  a  youth  in  strange 
array  ; 

Back  a  youthful  pilgrim  led  him,  where  the  peace- 
ful waters  flow, 

To  the  "  pastures  green  "  and  quiet,  where  no  "  Dead 
Sea  apples  "  grow. 

Bowed  with  years,  a  hoary  pilgrim,  walking  softly 
and  with  pain. 

Toward  the  River  journeyed  slowly, — broken  was  his 
staff  in  twain. 

"Lean  on  me,  0  aged  stranger,"  thus  his  young 
companion  cried — 

"Let  me  smooth  the  way  before  thee,  and  thy  totter- 
ing footsteps  guide." 

Long  the  hermit  gazed,  astonished  at  the  scene  that 

met  his  view, 
For,  who  bore  another's  burden,  lo !  his  own  load 

lighter  grew  ; 
Wreathed  with  flowers  seemed  the  crosses  that  these 

gentle  pilgrims  bore, — 
In  their  pathway  sprung  up  flowers,  where  but  thorns 

had  grown  before. 
To  the  hermit  turned  the  angel, — "Erring  mortal, 

doubt  no  more  ; 
Go,  return  unto  thy  fellows,  give  the  needy  of  thy 

store ; 
Seek  the  erring,  the  afflicted,  in  their  pain  and  sor- 
row share — 
Thus  shalt   thou   obey   Christ's  mandate,  and   thy 

brother's  burden  bear." 
6th  mo.,  1866.  A.  R.  P. 
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NONCONFORMITY. 

A  writer  in  the  "  British  Friend  "  makes  the 
following  remarks  : 

"The  opinions  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon  approxi- 
mate on  some  occasions  to  those  of  Friends.  A 
few    days   before    the    so-called    Good  Friday, 
some  handbills  were  posted  in  Bishopsgate,  and 
other  streets,  headed  with  a  f,  and   indicating 
the  awful  consequences  of  neglecting  the  re- 
ligious observante  of  that  day.     On  the  pre- 
ceding evening  C.  H.  Spurgeon  told  his  con- 
gregation that  there  would  be  no  religious  ser- 
vice  at   his  chapel   on    '  Good   Friday,'  as  it 
would  be  like  sanctioning  the  superstitious  ob- 
servance of  that  day.     He  further  remarked, 
'  The   religious    observances    were    of    man's 
designing,    and    therefore    they   ought   not   to 
keep  them.'     In  allusion  to  the  aforesaid  hand- 
bill, he  says,  '  Large  bills  had  been  placarded 
throughout   the  place,  surmounted  by  a  large 
cross,  and   intimating  that   the  day  was  to  be 
observed  as  one  of  the  most  awful  character. 
It  was  an  awful  and  a  solemn  falsehood.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  day  calling  for  special  religi- 
ous observances  more  than  any  other  day  of  the 
week.     Every  day  was  God's  day,  and  in  every 
day   ought  God   to   be   recognized    and   wor- 
shipped.'    It  is  refreshing  to  find  such  senti- 
ments  expressed   in    such   a   quarter,    and   if 
rightly  viewed,  we  should  derive  instruction. 
The  sight  of  these  handbills  in  the  city  sug- 
gested  some   painful   reflections.     One  of  the 
most  effectual  rebukes  to  this  sort  of  thing  is 
the  open  shop  of  a  consistent  Friend,  but  this 
ancient  and  noble  testimony  in  the  authority  of 
Christ  against  the  superstitious  observance  of 
days  and  times  has  fallen   almost  into  desue- 
tude,  and   so   ritualism    rears    its    head   and 
seeks    to    bring    men    under   its    benumbing 
influence.      It  would  not  have  been  seemly  to 
put  up  in  the  public  ways,  alongside  of  these 
placards,  others  of  a  contrary   tendency,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  a  few  bills,  stating  our 
reasons  as  a  I'eligious  body  for  non-compliance 
with  these  observances,  placed  on    the   outer 
doors  of  Devonshire  House  ;  this,  with  the  open 
shops,  would  have  been  a  wholesome  protest 
against  priestly  assumption,  and  a  plea  for  the 
religious  liberty  which  these  men  are  endeavor- 
ing to  undermine,  in  order  to  establish  an  au- 
thority which  is  not  of  Christ.     I  once  heard 
George  Dawson,  in  a  lecture  on  Peter  the  Great, 
remark,  '  He,  the  czar,  came  to  England,  and 
witnessed  kingcraft  laid  in   the  dust,  and   he 
went  to  the  Quakers'  Meeting,  and  saw  priest- 
craft laid  by  its  side.'     Alas,  that  priestcraft 
should  have  so  little  to  fear  from  us  in  this  day  !" 


"  Some  mnrmur  when  their  sky  is  clear 

And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue  ; 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled 

If  but  one  streak  of  light. 
One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy,  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night." 


Dr.  Franklin,  speaking  of  education,  says: 
"  If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no 
man  can  take  it  away  from  him.  An  investment 
in  knowledge  always  pays  the  best  interest." 


ITEMS. 

The  Vassar  Female  College,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y., 
numbers  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  scholars 
and  thirty-one  teachers.  About  half  the  pupils  are 
from  N.  Y.,  and  the  remainder  in  nearly  equal  num- 
bers from  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and  the 
West.  Nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  the  gift  of 
one  person,  has  been  expended  on  the  grounds, 
buildings,  apparatus,  etc,  of  this  institution.  The 
regular  course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Havana  has  enclosed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  translation  of  the  circu- 
lar addressed  by  the  present  Governor  General 
of  Cuba,  General  Lersundi,  to  the  governors  and 
lieutenant  governors  of  the  various  districts  of  the 
island,  ou  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade.  General 
Lersundi  expresses  himself  determined  to  suppress 
that  traffic. 

Congress. — The  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  expended 
for  public  buildings  in  the  States  and  District  of 
Columbia,  from  1789  to  the  present  time.  The  bill 
to  establish  an  American  repertory  in  Germany  was 
reported  adversely  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. A  bill  was  passed  to  grant  lands  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Salt  Lake  city  to  the 
Columbia  river.  The  army  appropriation  bill  was 
called  up,  and  amendments  were  adopted  providing 
for  the  support  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  re- 
pealing the  acts  granting  the  President  the  right  to 
dismiss  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  without 
trial.  It  also  provides  that  no  such  officer  shall  be 
dismissed  except  upon  sentence  of  court-martial.  In 
the  selection  of  quartermasters  and  other  stores, 
domestic  products  are  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Some  other  amedments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
was  finally  passed.  A  resolution  was  introduced 
and  agreed  to,  instructing  the  Committees  on  Public 
Grounds  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  purchas- 
ing that  portion  of  the  ground  between  Maryland 
avenue  and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  east  of  the  Capitol 
to  Nineteenth  street,  for  a  national  park,  on  which 
to  erect  a  Presidential  mansion. 

House. — The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
joint  resolutions  to  provide  for  the  expenses  attend- 
ing the  exhibition  at  Paris,  was  taken  up  and  con- 
curred in.  The  vote  by  which  the  bill  to  establish 
a  department  of  education  was  rejected  was  recon- 
sidered, and  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  read  a 
bureau  of  education,  in  which  shape  it  was  passed. 
It  provides  as  follows  :  That  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  the  city  of  Washington  a  department  of 
education,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statis- 
tics and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting 
the  organization  and  mHnagement  of  schools  and 
school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishmeat 
and  maintenance  of  eflicient  school  systems,  and 
otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  through- 
out the  country.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
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shall  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  de- 
partment therein  established,  and  who  shall  receive 
a  salary.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  present  annually  to  Congress 
a  report  embodying  the  result  of  his  investigations 
and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts 
and  recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  sub- 
serve tbe  purpose  for  which  this  department  is  es- 
tablished. The  Indian  appropriation  hill  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
transferring  the  control  of  the  Indians  fiom  the  In- 
dian to  the  War  Department.  The  bill  was  pa^-sed. 
Toe  Seiate  bill  to  provide  for  the  revision  and  con 
solidation  of  the  sttitutes  of  the  United  States  was 
reported  back  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
passed. 

The  FEEEDMEN.^The  receipts  of  the  Freedmen's 
Savings  and  Trust  Company  for  the  quarter  ending 
4th  mo.  1st  are  reported  to  amount  to  $172,391  30. 
Of  the  sixteen  branches,  the  largest  deposit  was  made 
at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  $46,118  78.  Louisville  deposited 
$33,033  78 ;  Savannah  and  Vicksburg  more  than 
$12,000  each  ;  Mobile  nearly  as  much.  North  Caro- 
lina is  poorest  on  the  list.  The  largest  single  de- 
posit mentioned  was  $700. 

Major  General  0.  0.  Howard  has  received  the  re- 
port of  Brigadier  General  F.  D.  Sewell,  who  has  re- 
cently completed  a  tour  of  inspection  throughout 
the  State  of  Virginia.  He  reports  that  in  the  interior 
and  northern  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  the  freedmen  are  industiiously 
employed,  at  remunerative  wages,  and  observe  and 
seem  to  appreciate  the  force  of  their  contracts. 

In  the  Southern  portion  of  the  State,  particularly 
on  the  peninsula,  where  they  have  congregated  in 
large  numbers  in  villages  and  camps,  their  condition 
is  not  favorable,  as  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor. 
Complaints  are  made  that  local  magistrates  are  un- 
willing to  receive  the  complaints  of  freedmen  against 
white  citizens,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the 
officers  of  the  bureau,  justice  would  in  many  cases 
be  denied  them. 

The  higher  tribunals  are  disposed  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  colored  people,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  the 
inception  of  proceedings  before  the  police  magis- 
trates. The  intelligent  whites  are  disposed  to  treat 
the  freedmen  with  kindness,  but  the  lower  classes 
manifest  great  hostility  to  them,  and  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  their  rights. 

The  operations  of  tbe  bureau  have  not  been  ob- 
structed by  direct  means,  though  threats  of  violence 
toward  the  officers  have  been  made,  but  not  carried 
into  execution.  The  influence  of  the  bureau  has 
been  to  promote  industry  and  inculcate  correct  ideas 
of  freedom,  as  contrasted  with  slavery  ;  to  instruct 
them  in  their  obligations  as  well  as  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens, and  in  this  respect  has  been  equally  beneficial 
to  the  white  citizens  who  are  now  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  negroes  as  free  laborers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  the  bureau  may 
safely  be  withdrawn,  as  the  destitute  and  dependent 
can  only  look  to  the  Government  for  support.  The 
State  authorities  are  not  yet  disposed  or  prepared  to 
assume  their  maintenance  and  care,  and  though  the 
State  laws  have  been  greatly  modified  as  affecting 
iCeedmen,  the  temper  of  many  of  the  people  who 
execute  them  is  not  such  as  to  safely  entrust  the  treed- 
people  entirely  unprotected  in  their  hands. 

Tne  schools  are  well  conducted,  and  in  successful 
operation.  The  teachers  are  devoted  to  their  work, 
though  in  many  instances  subjected  to  insult  and  con- 
tumely. There  are  now  145  schools  in  the  State,  225 
teachers,  and  17.589  scholars  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  I2,d30.— The  Press. 


T  ESSONS  ON  OUR  COMMON  SONG  BIRDS  —Tickets  for  a 
XJ  course  of  Eiglit  Lessons,  S3  00  each.  Liberal  reduction  to 
Schools  and  Classes  of  over  fifty  persons. 

Address  Grace  Anna  Lewis, 

Care  of  Edward  1'areish, 

6 16  Sm.  800  Arch  St.,  Phllada. 

1  i^OR  SALE,  at  Office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  144  N.  Seventh  St. 

r                                                                           At  Office.  By  mail. 

Journal  of  John  Comly $2  00  $2  40 

"            John  VVoolman 100  120 

"            Hugh  Judge 100  120 

Friends' Miscellany,  11  vols 8  00  9  80 

Coburn's  Review 50  *i5 

Works  of  Isaac  Pennington 5  00  6  00 

Conversations,  &c.,  by  Thus   Story •  •  1  00  1  20 

History  of  Drlaware  County ••  3  00  3  60 

Testament— Marot's  Edition 1  00  1  40 

Letters  by  Ann  Wilson 75  90 

Dissertation  on  Christian  .Ministry 50  60 

Law's  Address  to  the  Clergy 40  50 

Evenings  with  John  Woohnau 50  60 

The  Conciliator 20  25 

The  Cbildren'.s  Friend • 15  20 

PriscillaCadwallader 50  eO 

Conversation  on  the  Queries 30  40 

Seimon  by  Wm.  Dewsbuiy  (16S8) 5  8 

Child's  Book  of  Nature— 3  parts  2  65  S  00 

Kay's  Reader  and  Definer — 3  parts 85  1  00 

Winnowed  Wheat 100  125 

Devotioual  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth,   Treasury  of  Facta, 
Poetry,  Cards,  &c.  &c. 

6  9  tf ).  Emmor  Comlt. 

IX/'ANTEl), — .\.  few  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  to  Board.  A  few 
Vf  rooms  yet  vacant;  situated  near  Moorestown,  N  J.,  10  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  A  Mineral  Spring  within  a  short  distanc*. 
Apply  to  David  Bond, 

It  vnp  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— The  next 
Term  of  this  Institution,  which  has  been  in  .successful  ope- 
ration for  24  years,  will  commence  on  the  first  of  10th  mo.  next, 
aud  continue  40  weeks.    For  Circulars,  apply  early  to 

Mart  S.  Lippincott,  rrincipal, 
630.721  200p  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

CHERRY  STONERS,— (seed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  Bean 
Shellers,  (shell  50qts  an  hour,)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dish 
Covers,  Champion  Cog- Wheel  Clothes- Wringers,  (weconiderthenj 
the  best  yet  invented  for  durability  and  convenience;)  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Tools. 
For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

310ati30     No.  835  (Eight  ThirtyFive)  Market  St.,  bebiw  Ninth. 

1^  RIENDS'  SCHOOL,  High  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa.— This  school, 
J.  f  )r  both  sexes,  will  reopen  on  3d  of  Ninth  month,  1866.  For 
CircuKirs  address  Charles  Swayne,  Principal. 

REFERENCES. 
Hallidat  Jackson,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Clement  Biddle,  Chadd's  Ford,        " 
Enoch  Swa\ne,  London  Grove,        " 
623  afntf.      Wm.  H.  Johns  >n.  Newtown,  " 

TTT-ANTED— A  Male  Teacher  for  Deptfurd   School,  M'oodbury, 
VV      N.  J.    One  who  is  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  well  qualified 
to  teach  all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English  education,  will 
receive  liberal  compensation.    Address,  with  reference, 
Caelton  p.  Stokes,  or 

Wm.  Wade  Grisoom, 
616  77  00. Woodbury^  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — A  valuable  Boarding  School  Property  for  Uirls, 
lavorably  located  in  a  Friends'  neighborhood.  The  school  is 
now  in  full  and  successful  operation,  and  oEFers  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  any  well  qualified  Friend.  Any  one  wishing  informa- 
tion with  a  view  to  purchase,  can  obtain  it  by  addressing  "  E.  F." 
office  i'rieuds'  Intelligencer,  No.  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 
616  tfavn. 

CEDAR  COTTAGE,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
Will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  guests  after  Seventh  mo. 
1st,  1866.    Terms  $15. 

69xt714. M.  R.  Chanplee. 

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITDTE.— A  Boahdino-Schooi 
FOR  Girls.  Thet<pring  and  Sum  mmer  Term  of  this  Insti- 
tution, will  commence  5th  mo.  21st,  1866,  and  continue  in  session 
twelve  weeks.  For  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  which,  a(}dresa 
the  Principals,  Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

Israel  J.  Grah.ame,     )  „  •     •     i 
tf.  av  nfr.414. Jane  P.  Grahame,        /  Pr'PC'Pa'B- 

CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOU  BOYS,  situated  oa 
the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commenc«  on 
the  21st  of  5th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85. 
For  further  particulars  a  Idress  Henry  W.  Ridqwat, 

4766 1 3367  pmnzz  pa  in.    Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LETTER   OF    SAMUEL    BOWNAS. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  a  young 
and  iuexperienced  minister,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Samuel  Bownas,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  published  in  his  journal. 

S.  B.  F. 

Dear  Friend :  The  small  time  I  had  with 
thee  furnished  me  with  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  disposition  of  thy  mind,  and  gave 
me  a  small  taste  of  thy  ministry  ;  both,  under  a 
proper  cultivation,  I  think  may  be  improved  so 
as  to  render  thee  a  member  of  good  service  in 
the  body.  In  order  to  which,  and  that  thou 
mayest,  in  thy  public  engagements,  appear  in 
the  beauty  of  the  spirit,  without  any  mixture 
of  the  flesh, — the  weak  and  womanish  part,  which 
in  both  sexes  ought  never  to  be  uncovered  to 
speak  in  the  congregation  of  the  saints, — I  will 
give  thee  a  short  sketch  of  some  of  my  hits  and 
misses,  when  in  my  youth  I  publicly  appeared 
in  the  gallery,  the  observations  of  which  I  hope 
may  tend  to  thy  profit  and  instruction. 

I  was  seldom,  for  nearly  two  years  after  my 
mouth  was  first  opened  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
without  somedegreeof  Divine  love  and  virtue  on 
my  mind  ;  but  after  I  was  called  out  to  the  ser- 
vice of  visiting  meetings  abroad,  I  found  my 
mind  very  often  barren  and  weak,  and,  as  I  then 
thought,  void  of  all  good  ;  in  which  state,  being 
companion  to  my  dear  friend  J.  A.,  I  cried  out 
that  I  was  deceived,  to  his  great  surprise,  he 


fearing  my  affliction  would  be  too  hard  for  me . 
I  had  imprudently  thought,  that  having  such 
aboundings  of  Divine  love  and  life,  when  I  was 
daily  at  my  work,  I  should  be  much  more 
favored  therewith  when  abroad  in  the  service  of 
the  Gospel,  disengaged  from  all  other  employ- 
ment; but  finding  the  reverse,  I  wished  myself 
at  home  again,  rather  than  travelling  in  such  a 
barren  state  as  I  was  then  in,  though  at  times 
I  had  eminent  enjoyments;  but  alas!  they 
were  soon  gone,  lu  due  time  I  was  favored 
with  the  design  of  Providence  in  dealing  thus 
with  me;  and  the  very  cattle  in  the  field,  by 
weaning  their  young  and  turning  them  to  shift 
for  themselves,  taught  that  it  was  meet  I  should 
be  left  a  little  to  myself,  and  not  always  be  kept 
to  the  breast  and  dandled  upon  the  knee  like 
•^n  infant;  but  that  it  was  necdlul  I  phould 
grow  and  advance  above  this  infant  state  to  a 
degree  more  fit  for  service. 

When  I  was  thoroughly  informed  on  this 
point,  I  longed  to  be  a  man;  yea,  sometimes  I 
verily  thought  I  was  so;  but  met  often  with 
great  disappointments  therein,  by  undertaking 
matters  above  my  growth  and  experience,  and 
the  weak  part  appearing  at  times  to  my  great 
shame  and  confusion,  humbled  me  again  for 
some  time ;  but  recovering  strength  and  cour- 
af^e  Ibeo;an,  as  I  thought,  to  advance  above  the 
danger  of  making  such  blunders,  a  confidence 
arising  in  me  on  imprudently  comparing  my 
service  and  growth  as  a  minister  with  othere 
that  were  in  the  work  before  me,  supposing 
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myself  (and  it  was  self  that  did  so  suppose) 
more  eminent  than  they. 

Thus  self  prevailed,  and  the  weak  part  ap- 
peared uncovered  again  to  my  shame  and  sor- 
row. But  my  Master's  kindness  and  gracious 
regard  was  soon  after  evidently  manifested,  in 
letting  me  plainly  see  the  weakness  and  folly  of 
taking  his  honor  to  ourselves,  which  alone  is 
due  to  him,  when  we  have  been  drawn  forth  in 
the  beauty  of  the  Gospel,  beyond  what  we  our- 
selves, or  those  that  heard  us,  did  expect.  Now 
I  perceived  the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
the  inclinations  of  the  flesh,  which  would  some- 
times be  decking  itself  with  the  jewels  of  the 
spirit,  saying  I  did  this  or  that,  fishing  for 
and  seeking  the  praise  of  men  more  than  that 
of  God.  I  also  saw  a  danger  of  falling  into  a 
formal  way  of  preaching,  a  round  of  words  al- 
most without  variation,  which,  though  sound, 
and  perhaps  pleasing  to  many,  yet  wanting  the 
renewing  of  Divine  virtue,  are  tasteless  and  un- 
profitable to  the  hearers.  And  the  view  I  had 
of  the  unprofitableness  of  such  a  ministry, 
would  have  carried  me  too  far  to  my  own  disad- 
vantage, had  I  not  also  been  favored  with  a  clear 
prospect  of  the  lawfulness,  expediency,  and  ne- 
cessity of  speaking  the  same  matter,  or  preach- 
ing the  same  doctrine  to-day,  being  divinely 
opened  and  engaged  thereto,  as  it  was  yester- 
day, though  then  entirely  new  to  me  ;  for  noth- 
ing can  be  said  that  hath  not  been  said,  and  it  is 
the  renewed  evidence  of  the  Spirit  that  makes 
it  savory  both  to  us  and  our  hearers. 

Superfluous  words,  tones,  gestures,  affected 
ah's  and  groans,  I  was  never  under  any  tempta- 
tion to  make  use  of;  bat  the  impertinence  of 
self,  sometimes,  to  my  shame  and  trouble, 
would  appear  in  my  imprudently  affecting  elo- 
quent terms  and  scholastic  expressions,  which 
seemed  to  me,  in  that  weak  state,  to  adorn  my 
doctrine,  and  recommend  it  the  better  to  the 
audience.  All  this  proceeded  from  an  affecta- 
tion of  appearing  an  able  or  skilful  minister,  a 
piece  of  unprofitable  vanity;  but  I  soon  found 
it  most  safe  and  edifying  to  use  no  more  words 
than  what  I  well  understood  and  could  apply 
properly,  and  that  the  truth  shines  brightest  iu 
a  plain, dress, — no  embellishment  of  ours  can 
add  to  its  lustre. 

I  have  also,  sometimes,  for  want  of  a  patient 
and  humble  waiting  to  see  my  way  opened,  and 
discover  clearly  the  leadings  of  the  Divine  gift, 
warmed  myself  wi'h  sparks  of  my  own  kindling, 
to  a  degree  of  zeal  and  passion,  and  began  to 
thrash  the  assembly,  judging  and  charging  the 
unfaithful,  whether  any  such  or  none  there, — it 
was  all  one  to  me.  Thus  in  the  dark  mistaking 
the  cause  of  that  uneasiness  and  straitness  I 
found  in  myself,  imagining  myself  loaded  and 
oppressed  by  dark  and  unfaithful  spirits  in  the 
assembly,  after  wearying. myself  with  denounc- 
ing judgments  upon  them,  I  have  sat  down  in 


sadness  and  trouble.  And  although  I  have 
found  this  sort  of  preaching  please  many,  and 
was  commended,  yet  it  was  ever  affecting  to 
me,  when,  on  reflection,  I  found  the  true  cause 
of  that  uneasiness  was  in  my  own  breast.  Yet 
j  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  unfaithful 
I  may  bring  great  grief  and  uneasiness  upon  us, 
and  this  may  be  hard  to  bear  ;  but  let  us  take 
care  we  move  not  till  the  cloud  is  removed  from 
off  the  tabernacle,  because  it  is  unsafe  going 
forward  till  then. 

I  have  from  experience  found  it  my  safest 
and  best  way,  carefully  to  attend  to  my  gift, 
endeavoring  to  keep  my  place  without  judging 
others,  patiently  bearing  my  own  burden,  and 
earnestly  desiring  I  may  judge  nothing  before 
its  time,  but  that  my  understanding  may  be 
opened  to  see  the  true  causeof  my  own  barrenness; 
that  1  m;)y  be  enabled  to  address  myself  suit- 
ably to  the  Father  of  spirits  for  help;  that, 
first,  if  it  be  in  myself,  it  may  be  removed,  then, 
the  effect  will  cease  ;  or.  secondly,  if  the  weak- 
ness or  backsliding  of  others  be  the  cause  of 
our  barrenness  and  seeming  desertion,  when  we 
are  sympathizing  with  the  true  seed  in  its  op- 
pressed state,  that  we  may  patiently  wait  the 
Lord's  time  to  receive  a  word  from  him,  fitly  to 
speak  to  the  present  state  of  the  people;  or, 
thirdly,  if  the  people's  too  imprudent  expecta- 
tion of  what  cannot  be  had,  unless  I  am  favored 
with  a  superior  aid,  qualifying  me  to  answer 
their  desires;  I  say,  if  by  any  or  all  these  causes 
at  times  I  am  shut  up,  the  best  way  I  have  ever 
found  is  to  be  patient  in  waiting  the  Lord'^ 
time  for  relief ;  to  seek  it  in  our  own  time  wiU 
be  but  adding  sorrow  to  affliction. 

To  conclude,  the  most  safe  way  I  ever  yet 
found  in  the  exercise  of  my  gift,  is  to  stand  up, 
as  little  regarding  anything  besides  my  opening 
as  I  can,  and  deliver  it  in  my  beginning,  just 
as  I  do  any  other  matter  in  my  common  dis- 
course, not  endeavor  to  beautify  it  either  in 
matter,  tone,  or  address ;  and  as  I  keep  my 
place,  and  go  on  as  doctrine  is  opened  in  my 
understanding,  I  feel  at  times  my  voice  gradu- 
ally filled  with  virtue  and  power ;  and  even 
then  I  find  it  safest  not  to  speak  too  fast  or  too 
loud,  lest  I  lose  sight  of  or  outrun  my  Guide;  so 
lose  sight  or  sense  of  that  inward  strength  I  felt 
increasing  in  my  mind.  This  care  seems  to  me 
necessary,  in  order  to  take  the  Apostle's  advice  : 
"  Let  him  that  ministers,  do  it  of  that  ability 
which  God  giveth."  This  has  a  double  signifi-  • 
cation  ;  first,  respecting  the  matter  which  we 
deliver,  if  we  keep  to  our  openings,  we  shall  be 
furnished  with  suitable  doctrine.  Secondly, 
the  wisdom  and  strength  of  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  Gospel  will  be  felt  in  it,  and  at 
times,  by  our  thus  going  on  according  to  the 
ability  God  gives,  the  very  spirit  and  marrow 
of  religion  will  appear  plainly  laid  open  to  the 
understanding  of  the  hearers. 
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Bnfe  when  we  raise  our  voices,  or  hurry  above 
or  beyond  that  inward  strength  we  feel  in  our 
minds,  we  are  apt  to  cloud  our  own  minds,  lose 
eight  of,  or  outrun  our  guide,  and  then  run  into 
a  wilderness  of  words,  which  I  have  too  often 
done,  and  found  the  consequence  of  such  im- 
prudence, poverty  and  death.  Though  even 
this  kind  of  preaching  is  by  some  unskilful 
auditors  admired,  they  will  say,  oh  !  how  mat- 
ter flowed  from  him  ;  how  full  was  he  of  (empti- 
ness and  confusion  say  1)  power  and  authority, 
say  they;  or  rather  the  passion  and  blind  zeal 
of  the  creature,  the  fleshly  part  not  being 
thoroughly  mortified  or  subdued.  But  when  I 
am  so  happy  as  to  begin  with  the  spirit  and  fol- 
low its  leadings  in  my  ministry,  I  feel  strength 
by  degrees  cover  all  my  weaknesses  ;  wisdom 
illuminating  my  mind,  hides  all  my  folly,  so  as 
nothing  appears  inconsistent  with  the  beauty 
and  wisdom  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  the  vest 
men^,  the  urim  and  thumim,  that  covers  the 
whole  man  that  is  to  be  covered,  so  that  no 
weakness  or  womanish  part  will  prevail  or  ap- 
pear in  our  ministry. 

When  I  am  thus  conducted,  (which  some- 
times happens),  though  I  may  be  accounted  in  my 
beginning  a  dull,  heavy  or  lifeless  preacher,  yet 
rarely  miss  of  concluding  with  peace  and  inward 
satisfaction,  and  feeling  the  gradual  increase  of 
divine  virtue  in  the  patient  exercise  of  my  gift ; 
I  finding  myself  both  furnished  with  matter  and 
skill  to  divide  the  word  aright,  both  which, 
coming  from  the  Spirit,  and  not  being  the  pro- 
duce of  my  own  wisdom  or  apprehension,  I  dare 
assume  no  part  of  that  honor  to  myself,  which 
at  such  times,  by  an  imprudent  audience,  is 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  me,  who  am  only  the 
instrument  by  which  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
works,  but  find  it  my  safest  way  humbly  to 
make  thereof  an  ofi"ering  unto  him  who  is 
worthy  for  ever. 

Thus,  dear  friend,  I  have  stained  some 
paper  with  a  few  observations  on  my  own  con- 
duct, aiming  at  thy  good;  and  conclude  with 
desires  that  thou  mayest  endeavor  to  improve 
thy  skill  in  this  work  and  rightly  divide  the 
word  of  truth,  so  as  neither  thou  thyself,  nor 
those  that  hear  thee,  may  have  cause  of  shame 
or  uneasiness. 

With  my  kind  love,  &c. 

There  are  women  who  cannot  grow  old — 
women  who,  without  any  special  eff"ort,  remain 
always  young  and  always  attractive.  The  num- 
ber is  smaller  than  it  should  be.  The  secret  of 
this  perpetual  youth  lies  not  in  beauty,  for 
some  possess  it  who  are  not  at  all  handsome; 
nor  in  dress,  for  they  are  frequently  careless  in 
that  respect,  so  far  as  the  mere  arbitrary  dic- 
tates of  fashion  are  concerned ;  nor  in  having 
nothing  to  do,  for  these  ever  young  women  are 
always  as  busy  as  bees;    and  it  is  very  well 


known  that  idleness  will  fret  people  into  old 
age  and  ugliness  faster  than  overwork. 

The  charm,  we  imagine,  liis  in  a  sunny  tem- 
per,— neither  more  nor  less;  the  blessed  gift  of 
always  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  life,  and 
of  stretching  the  mantle  of  charity  over  every- 
body's faults  and  failings. —  Talk  on  Women's 
Topics,  hy  Jennie  Jenne. 

■    <9*     ■ 

From  Meditations  on  Death  and  Kternity. 

WHY     MUST     THE    FUTURE    LIFE    BE     HIDDEN 

FROM  US  ? 

How  often,  when  meditating  on  the  future 
destiny  of  the  soul,  do  not  mortals  say,  "  If  we 
but  knew  how  we  shall  fare  in  that  future  life ! 
If  we  had  but  some  slight  indication  of  what 
will  be  the  state  of  the  spirit  after  the  death 
of  the  body  !  If  we  had  but  some  little  knoiv- 
ledge  of  the  abode  into  which  the  spirit  will 
pass,  some  shadowy  insight  into  its  destination 
there,  some  faint  prefigurement  of  its  joys  and 
sorrows  in  Eternity  !" 

Such  wishes  and  questionings  are  pardon- 
able. They  do  not,  however,  so  much  manifest 
the  soul's  noble  longing  for  knowledge  as  they 
betray  common  curiosity  and  impatience.  For  the 
desire  for  knowledge  will  easily  be  satisfied  with 
the  conviction  that  the  day  will  infallibly  come 
when  we  shall  know  and  experience  it  all,  and 
that  it  will  come  as  soon  as  it  is  good  for  us. 
But  curiosity  will  not  rest  content  with  this; 
it  wishes  for  knowledge  merely  to  satisfy  its 
craving;  it  is  like  the  inquisitive  child,  who, 
though  certain  that  at  a  given  time  it  will  re- 
ceive a  gift  from  its  tender  parents,  yet  uselessly 
endeavors  before  the  time  comes  to  divine  what 
the  gift  will  be. 

Therefore  human  folly  has  ever  been  busy 
endeavoring  to  discover  by  subtle  investigation 
the  secrets  of  eternity.  Therefore  there  have 
come  into  existence  as  many  notions  and  fancies 
regarding  the  future  life,  as  there  have  been 
persons  who  have  allowed  their  imaginations 
free  play  respecting  the  subject.  Among  the 
Jews  as  among  the  Turks,  among  the  |ieuthens 
as  among  the  Christians,  the  most  contradictory 
ideas  prevail,  abuut  the  state  of  our  immortal 
spirits  after  death, — ideas  which  are  often 
highly  unworthy  of  the  greatness  and  majesty 
of  God. 

Some  believe  that  in  the  next  world  the 
soul  will  live  in  a  state  of  sen-ual  bliss,  in  the 
midst  of  lovely  groves  and  gardens,  where  are 
spread  richly  decked  boards,  at  which  they  may 
feast  whenever  they  please.  Others  believe 
that  the  soul  sleeps  in  the  grave  until  the  great 
day  of  judgment  shall  come,  when  the  xiead 
shall  arise  and  stand  forth  to  receive  tbeir  re- 
ward. Others,  again,  believe  that,  until  the 
last  day  of  the  world,  the  souls  will  wander 
about  partly  under  the  earth,  partly  near  the 
entrance  to  hell,  partly  in  the  air,  pirtly  in  the 
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vicinity  of  heaven  ;  and  that  they  have  the 
power  to  reveal  themselves  to  living  men  at 
certain  tinaes,  particularly  during  the  night,  m 
the  form  of  ghosts,  and  thus  to  create  terror 
for  no  reason  or  purpose.  Others,  again,  think 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  roam  about 
in  some  paradise,  where  their  greatest  happi- 
ness consists  in  remembering  and  recounting 
the  deeds  performed  by  them  in  their  former 
existence.  Others  teach  that  before  the  soul 
is  admitted  into  paradise,  or  the  place  of  eternal 
joy,  it  must  undergo  a  period  of  probation, 
during  which  it  will  be  cleansed  of  all  the 
earthly  wishes,  and  cares,  and  impurities  that 
may  still  cling  to  it,  in  order  that  it  may  ulti- 
mately enjoy  unmixed  bliss. 

In  vain,  however,  has  human  curiosity  en- 
deavoped  to  force  open  the  gates  of  eternity, 
in  order  to  discover  that  which  lies  beyond. 
It  has  never  succeeded.  The  darkness  in  which 
God  has  wrapped  the  land  of  the  future  re- 
mains impenetrable;  and  of  the  dead,  not  one 
has  yet  come  back  to  unveil  to  inquisitive  man 
the  secrets  of  the  world  of  spirits.     .     .     . 

Had  the  Deity  thought  it  good  for  mankind 
that  we  should  be  able  to  look  into  Eternity, 
and  to  penetrate  its  secrets,  the  power  of  doing 
80  would  have  been  bestowed  upon  us.  But 
the  Omniscient  would  not  that  it  should  be  so; 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  faculty 
of  following  the  spirits  along  their  path  in  Eter- 
nity would  not  be  conducive  to  our  happiness 
and  well-being.  It  is  withheld  from  us  until 
the  important  hour  when  we  shall  ourselves 
become  denizens  of  eternity. 

Thy  inquisitive  desire  to  solve  the  mysteries 
of  the  future  world  is  therefore  culpable,  is  un- 
worthy of  thy  profession  as  a  Christian,  proves 
a  want  of  trust  in  the  wisdom  and  fatherly  love 
of  God.  Be  assured,  that  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  the  Lord  conceals  from  thee  would 
render  thee  unhappy.  Are  there  not  in  like 
manner  many  things  which  mortal  parents  con- 
ceal from  their  children  in  infancy,  but  which 
are  communicated  to  them  when  they  reach  a 
riper  age  ?  Too  early  a  disclosure  of  these 
matters  might  be  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  family,  or  be  hurtful  to  the  children 
themselves.  Who  would  blame  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  these  anxious  parents,  who  in 
this  very  withholding  of  knowledge  give  a 
proof  of  their  affection  for  their  children  ? 
Will  not  the  child  himself  in  later  years  thank 
his  parents  for  their  reticence  ? 

And  the  same  is  the  case  with  man  in  regard 
to  God  I  We  also  shall  one  day,  when  death 
breaks  the  dark  seal  of  the  mystery,  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  the  all-loving  Father,  and  stam- 
mer forth  our  thanks.  We  also  shall  smile  at 
the  futility  of  our  endeavors,  at  the  childish- 
ness of  our  fancies,  respecting  the  eternal  future. 
W^e  also  shall  then  repent  with  justice  of  our 


want  of  trust  in  the  eternal  Wisdom  and 
Mercy. 

However  incapable  we  may  be,  while  dwell- 
ing here  in  the  dust  and  with  our  limited 
faculties,  of  understanding  the  councils  and  the 
exalted  ends  of  the  Most  High,  it  is  much 
easier  for  us  to  divine  why  the  hand  of  God 
has  veiled  to  our  eyes  the  face  of  eternity, 
than  it  is  to  lift  this  veil  even  in  the  least 
degree. 

The  less  we  know  with  certainty  that  which 
awaits  us  after  this  life,  the  purer,  the  more 
unselfish,  will  our  virtue  be  on  earth. 

What  is  Christian  virtue  ?  Wherein  consists 
the  holiness  which  Jesus  demands  of  us  ?  In 
self-improvement,  sell-bestowed  blessedness. 
Christian  duty,  as  Christ  understood  it,  must 
have  no  other  end  than  itself;  it  must  not 
be  a  means  to  secure  this  or  that  advantage; 
it  must  not  be  a  mere  measure  of  prudence. 

What  value  is  there  in  that  virtue  which 
makes  me  give  alms  to  the  poor,  in  order  that 
I  may  gain  honor  among  men — which  makes 
me  avoid  enmities  in  order  that  my  life  may 
be  more  easy — which  leads  me  to  afford  help 
that  I  may  be  helped  in  my  turn — that  in- 
duces me  to  perform  acts  of  public  utility, 
that  I  may  win  popularity — that  makes  me  act 
honestly  in  order  to  gain  confidence — that 
makes  me  amiable  in  manner  in  order  that  I 
may  be  praised — that  makes  me  show  friend- 
ship to  those  who  may  show  me  friendship  in 
return  ?  Is  this  virtue  as  Jesus  understood 
it  ?  Nay,  it  is  but  prudence  !  It  is  a  calcula- 
tion how  to  gain  great  advantages  by  means  of 
small  sacrifices.  "  For  if  ye  love  them  which 
love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  And  if  ye 
salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  you  more 
than  others."  No;  "ye  must  be  perfect,  aa 
your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect;"  that  is  to 
say,  your  goodness  must  be  without  selfishness, 
you  must  not  debase  your  virtue  into  a  mere 
measure  of  prudent  calculation,  you  must  ex- 
pect no  higher  reward  than  is  comprised  in 
that  virtue  itself. 

He  who  does  not  love  it  for  its  own  sake, 
oh  !  he  can  never  have  known  it !  A  child 
who  is  only  obedient  when  he  is  promised  a 
reward,  is  not  a  wise  or  good  child,  but  a  cal- 
culating and  selfish  one. 

God  is  perfect,  because  He  is  God,  and  in 
His  own  perfection  He  finds  the  highest  bliss. 
God  is  perfect  not  in  order  to  gain  outward 
advantages;  and  He  is  merciful,  gracious  and 
beneficent,  not  in  order  that  weak  man,  a  poor 
worm  in  the  dust,  should  worship  Him.  And 
in  this  spirit  Jesus  tells  us  to  be  perfect,  as  our 
Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect. 

We  are  to  improve  ourselves,  to  become 
holy  through  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  not 
in  order  to  receive  some  other  reward,  but  he- 
cause  in  this  improvement  and  santification  ia 
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compri?ed  the  happiness  of  the  spirit.  The 
most  virtuous  and  the  wisest  man  is  the  hap- 
piest, simp'y  because  he  is  the  most  perfect. 
That  which  he  was  here  below,  that  his 
spii'it  will  remain  on  entering  eternity  ;  and  his 
reward  in  that  better  life  is,  that  he  is  allowod 
ever  to  approach  nearer  to  the  Divine  perfec- 
tion, ever  to  grow  in  likeness  to  God. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligone3r. 
DEATH    BY  SWOONING. 

In  many  respects  the  casualties  of  human 
life  have  their  parallels  among  the  inferior  or- 
der of  animals.  Death  by  sickness,  by  pining 
decay,  and  by  old  age,  is  the  ordinary  allotment 
alike  of  man  and  the  inferior  races,  unless  by 
the  supervention  of  violence. 

But  there  is  one  form  of  dissolution  to  which 
we  are  subject,  which  appears  to  have  no  type 
among  the  inferior  order  of  animals,  which  is 
that  of  swooning.  Perhaps  the  intricate  and 
delicate  machinery  connected  with  intellectual- 
ity is  susceptible  of  disturbance  and  injury, 
and  even  of  destruction,  from  causes  which  do 
not  operate  with  much  force  upon  grosser  or- 
ganizations. 

In  reflecting  upon  tbe  frequent  occurrence  of 
sudden  deaths,  the  inquiry  has  ofttimcs  inter- 
estinglj'  presented  to  my  mind,  whether  more 
of  such  instances  are  not  mere  swoonings,  rather 
than  a  final  dissolution,  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved. That  the  mysterious,  inexplicable  ele- 
ment of  vitality  called  life,  may  and  has  existed 
in  such  a  latent,  imperceptible  form,  as  almost 
to  deny  identification,  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
In  some  instances,  and  perhaps  not  a  few,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  precise  point  where 
life  ends  and  death  begins.  Persons  under  the 
semblance  of  death  have  revived,  after  having 
been  pronounced  dead  by  the  attending  phy- 
sician, and  after  restoratives  had  apparently 
failed. 

The  case  of  W.  Tenant,  a  young  man  of  New 
Jersey,  which  excited  much  attention  some 
years  ago,  is  a  marked  exemplification  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  precise  time  when  life  en- 
tirely ends.  He  lay  a  number  of  days  appa- 
rently dead,  nnd  entirely  insensible,  during 
which  time  his  friends  twice  assembled,  but 
were  dissuaded  from  the  performance  of  funeral 
rites  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of  a  friend,  who 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  discontinue  his  ef- 
forts for  restoratron,  being  encouraged  therein 
by  the  presence  of  a  very  slight  degree  of  warmth 
under  one  arm. 

A  valued  friend  of  the  writer  of  this  article, 
after  a  prolonged  and  suffering  sickness,  died 
(as  his  family  and  physician  supposed),  and  re- 
mained in  that  condition  about  two  hours,  dur- 
ing which  time,  though  apparentit/  lifeless, 
he  was  conscious  of  every  occurrence  in  the 


room,  and  heard  and  understood  the  conversation, 
but  was  unable  to  speak  or  to  move  even  his 
tongue.  There  were  probably  some  evidences 
of  lingering  vitality  which  induced  the  doctor 
to  propose  warm  applications,  which  doubtless 
promoted  his  restoration. 

The  preceding  instances  of  apparent  death 
occurred  after  protracted  sickness;  but  swooning 
unpreceded  by  disease  is  a  not  unfrequent  occur- 
ence. The  editorial  in  the  "  Review"  alludes 
to  the  swooning  of  a  clergyman  in  France,  after- 
wards a  senator,  who  fell  down  while  preaching, 
and  being  officially  examined  and  pronounced- 
dead,  remained  in  that  condition  until,  when  his 
own  funeral  rites  were  about  being  performed, 
he  was  reanimated  by  the  voice  of  a  beloved 
minister,  who  was  preaching  his  funeral  sermon. 
While  lying  in  this  helpless  and  apparently 
lifeless  condition,  his  mind  was  yet  in  full  ac- 
tivity, and  sufi'ering  under  the  dread  apprehen- 
sion of  a  living  interment. 

A  valued  friend  related  that  her  grandmother 
had  an  attack  of  this  character,  unpreceded,  it 
is  believed,  by  sickness ;  and  being  supposed 
dead,  and,  according  to  the  practice  now,  and 
then  existing,  placed  in  a  coffin  in  a  cold  room, 
and  after  remaining  in  that  condition  about  three 
days,  was  aroused  by  a  cat,  whichjumped  upon 
the  coffin,  and  by  a  scratch,  drew  a  small  quan- 
tity of  blood  from  the  neck  or  face  of  the  sup- 
posed deceased  :  she  revived  immediately,  and 
lived  many  years  afterwards.  The  mother  of 
this  last  had  previously  experienced  a  similar 
attack,  and  after  continuing  about  four  days 
under  like  circumstances,  revived,  without  any 
apparent  exciting  cause,  and,  without  any  pre- 
monition, was  discovered  sitting  up  in  the  cof- 
fin when  some  of  the  family  entered  the  room. 
One  or  both  of  these  instances  were  attended 
with  perfect  consciousness,  during  the  whole 
period  cf  apparent  death,  similar  to  those  pre- 
viously recited,  but  with  an  entire  inability  to 
speak  or  move. 

These  recitals  are  to  show,  that  it  must  oftea 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  precise  dividing 
point  between  life  and  death  ;  and  in  proportion 
to  this  uncertainty  should  be  the  care  of  survivors 
to  determine,  if  possible,  that  life  has  indeed 
ceased,  before  the  inevitable  gate  is  closed, 
which  is  to  bar  forever  all  communicatiou  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  departed. 

Sudden  deaths,  not  apoplectical,  are  now  mostly 
ascribed  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  heart,  or 
the  immediately  connecting  artery  ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  not  a  few  are  entirely 
uncaused  by  a  morbid  condition  of  those  or- 
gans, which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact, 
that  persons  recoverintr  from  such  attacks  as 
those  now  under  consideration,  have  subsequent- 
ly lived  and  enjoyed  many  years  of  good 
health,  with  no  symptoms  of  a  return  of  the 
visitation. 
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Dr.  Thomas,  whose  treatise,  entitled  the 
*'  Practice  of  Physic,"  has  been  the  text  book 
of  English  and  American  medical  students  for 
half  a  century,  says  in  reference  to  the  subjects 
herein  treated  uf:  "It  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  remark,  that  as  the  vital  principle  fre- 
quently remains  in  a  latent  state  for  some  time, 
and  as  we  are  yet  unacquainted  with  any  certain 
criterion  between  positive  and  apparent  death, 
besides  that  of  putrefaction,  some  appearance 
of  incipient  decomposition  should  therefore  be 
allowed  to  take  place  in  every  case  of  sudden 
decease  before  interment."  And  again,  in 
treating  upon  the  causes  of  sudden  deaths,  be 
says  in  reference  to  such  instances  that  "  we 
should  be  cautious  in  not  allowing  the  body  to 
be  interred  until  evident  signs  of  decomposition 
or  putrefaction  are  apparent,  as  the  suspension 
of  respiration,  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  abolition  of 
sensation  and  motion,  the  want  of  pulsation 
in  the  heart  and  arteries,  coldness  of  the  body, 
and  want  of  lustre  in  the  eyes,  are  but  equivo- 
cal symptoms  of  death,  and  ought  not  therefore 
to  he  relied  upon  alone." 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  my  views  on  the 
unsoundness  of  the  theroy  which  ascribes  sud- 
den deaths  so  generally  to  disease  of  the  heart, 
have  been  verified  by  accounts  recently  pub- 
lished in  Europe,  of  post-mortem  examinations  of 
sixty-six  cases,  the  result  of  which,  as  reported 
to  a  scientific  congress  recently  held  at  Stras- 
burg,  was,  that  of  this  number,  only  two  died 
of  disease  of  the  heart,  and  nine  of  apoplexy. 
The  alleged  cause  of  the  death  of  the  remaining 
fifty-five  need  not  here  be  stated,  my  object 
being  to  impress  the  sentiment  that  sud 
den  deaths  are  not  always  and  necessarily  final, 
as  evidenced  by  the  instances  previously  stated, 
and  that  delay  and  recourse  to  restoratives  may 
be  practised  to  advantage  more  frequently  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

The  possibility  of  latent  vitality  in  such  cases, 
according  to  Dr.  Thomas,  is  always  present, 
until  incipient  decomposition  takes  place,  which 
consideration  is  suiEciently  solemn  to  insure 
great  deliberateness  and  minute  examination, 
in  order  to  be  assured  that  life  is  wholly  ex- 
tinct, before  the  earthly  tabernacle  is  conveyed 
to  its  final  resting  place,  to  be  seen  of  men  no 
more. 

Gideon  Frost. 

Matinacock,  L.  I.,  6th  mo.,  1866. 

^3 .       <•»       ■ 

The  Spirit,  like  a  peaceful  dove, 

Flies  from  the  realm  of  noise  and  strife  ; 

Why  should  we  vex  and  grieve  his  love. 
Who  seals  our  souls  to  heavenly  life  ? 
•^*»*— .^ 

A  true  Christian  will  have  before  his  eyes 
the  danger  of  wealth,  more  than  that  of  pov- 
erty, and  the  fear  of  superfiuity  more  than  that 
of  necessity. 


From  the  Saturday  Review. 
EXTINCT  CONTROVERSIES. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  and  scarcely 
any  are  more  instructive,  than  a  review  of  some 
of  the  more  celebrated  controversies  which  have 
expired  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge. Like  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  physical 
world,  they  tell  us  of  forces  long  spent,  as  well 
as  of  their  sweep  and  potency  while  they  were 
in  action.  We  are  admitted  while  studying 
them  to  glimpses  of  modes  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  which  hardly  a  trace  now  remains,  the 
new  moral  and  intellectual  strata  completely 
overlaying  and  hiding  them  from  our  view. 
Accustomed  in  our  text-books  to  see  the  results 
and  discoveries  of  ages  rapidly  recapitulated  in 
a  few  smooth  chapters,  it  is  only  by  occasional 
excursions  into  old  controversies  that  we  can  get 
a  notion  of  the  extreme  slowness  with  which 
these  results  and  discoveries  were  arrived  at — 
that  we  can  see  what  a  troublesome,  unbe- 
friended  thing  truth  generally  is  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  how  unnecessary  it  is  felt 
to  be,  and  how  objectionable,  not  to  say  odious, 
those  inquiring  spirits  are  who  insist  upon  in- 
troducing more  than  exists  already.  In  fact, 
we  come  upon  opinion  in  the  making,  and  can 
see  the  striking  contrasts  between  the  various 
stages  of  the  same  doctrine  as  it  moved  towards 
completeness.  Or  again,  if  we  are  so  inclined, 
we  may  obtain  abundant  matter  for  cheap  ex- 
ultation by  comparing  our  own  enlightenment 
with  the  "besotted  ianorancei'  of  our  fore- 
fathers. We  may  point  to  the  "  marvellous 
discoveries"  wtiich  they  at  first  rejected,  we 
may  dwell  on  the  vast  and  still-growing  capa- 
bilities for  good  which  these  discoveries  have 
placed  in  our  hands,  and  we  may  triumphantly 
infer  that  our  ancestors  were  not  only  a  most 
degraded  and  narrow-minded  set  of  persons, 
but  also — seeing  that  they  rejected  these  use- 
ful novelties — a  most  hard- hearted  and  indeed 
brutal  folk  withal,  our  descent  from  whom  it  is 
a  positive  condescension  to  admit.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  spirit  in  which  we  would  recom- 
mend any  one  to  study  the  monuments  of  old 
controversies.  Just  as  they  will  afford  un- 
limited gratification  to  modern  conceit,  if  that 
be  the  object  sought  for,  so  they  will  deepen 
the  humility  of  the  genuine  truth-seeker,  and 
widen  the  view  of  the  most  patient  philosopher. 
In  a  word,  they  have  a  very  pregnant  moral  in 
them,  and  one  not  very  difficult  to  seize  if  we 
look  for  it  carefully. 

And  when  we  speak  of  extinct  controversies, 
we  do  not  refer  to  such  obsolete  disputes  as,  for 
instance,  the  celebrated  discussion  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  between 
Boyle  and  Beutley.  Such  a  controversy  may 
be  memorable,  as  Hallam  says,  for  having  been 
the  first  great  literary  war  that  has  been  waged 
in    England.      But,  in  this   instance,   the  in- 
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terest  is  purely  literary  and  antiquarian,  aad 
springs  from  the  spectacle  of  a  number  of 
sprightly  dunces  on  one  side  attackiiig,  amid 
loud  applause,  a  consummate  scholar  on  the 
other,  who  was  as  sharp  and  as  witty  as  any  of 
them.  No  fertile  principle  was  involved,  no 
novel  and  fruitful  truth  was  at  stake  which 
places  the  quarrel  on  the  great  highway  of 
human  progress,  and  makes  us  feel  its  import- 
ance now.  We  have  in  view  those  memorable 
discussions  which,  whether  in  science  or  poli- 
tics or  morals,  are  manifest  links  in  the  mental 
history  of  the  race,  and  could  not  have  been 
spared  if  the  chain  was  to  reach  down  to  the 
point  at  which  we  see  it — discusnons  at  the 
same  time  which  have  become  so  entir^  ly  ob- 
solete, in  which  the  victory  has  bi  en  so  complete 
on  one  side,  that  we  are  sometimes  in  danger 
of  forgetting  that  there  ever  was  a  battle. 

When   we  open  an  old  work  on  some  sub- 
ject of  extinct    controversy,  one    of   the    first 
things  that  strikes  us  is   that  we  can  rarely  or 
never  entirely  agree  with  it,  on  whichever  side 
it  may  be.     The  author   may  have  been  one  of 
the    champions  of  what   we  now  consider  the 
right   cause;   we  may  have  the  sirongest  sym- 
pathy with  his  general  drift;  we  may  see  quite 
plainly  that  he  had  got  hold  of  a  corner  of"  the 
truth,  and   that  his  opponents  are  predestined 
to  utter  defeat ;  yet  for  all  that,  when  we  come 
to  examine  his  arguments,  to  see  the  nonsense 
he  takes  for  undoubted  truth,  and  the  futile  re- 
plies which  he  makes  to  objections  more  futile 
still,  we  find  it  impossible   to  agree  with   half 
he  says.     Very  often  we  may  find  him  passing 
entirely  over,  or   else  very  hastily  dwelling  on, 
the  strong  points  of  his  case,  while  he  employs 
pages   and  exerts    all  his  powers   to  demolish 
some  absurd  system  which  he  imagines  to  stand 
in  his  way,  though  to  us   it  seems   marvellous 
how  it  could  detain  him  for  a  moment.     'J'hen 
we  find  him   posed  and   brought  to  a  painful 
standstill  by  an  objection  which  to  us  is  no  ob- 
jection   at   all,  which  we  can  see  to  be  either 
irrelevant  or  not  founded  in  fact,  and  not  worth 
attending  to.     But  it  is  evidently  a  very  grave 
and  disagreeable  business    to  our  author,  who 
nevertheless   does    not    deny   or  scorn    it,  but 
proves  by  a  long  chain  of  reasoning,  the  force 
of  which  is  hard  to  see,  that  it  can  be  reconciled 
with  his  theory,  though  it  is  clear  that,  if  the 
objection  were  valid  iustead  of  being   futile,  it 
is  downright  fatal    to  it.     And  even  when  he 
gets  fairly  on  the  right  track,  and  is  combating 
for  a  principle  of  undoubted  truth,  his  reason- 
ing has  often  a  strange   obsoleteness  about  it. 
He  is  satisfied  with    arguments  which  we  feel 
glad  are  not  the  only  ones  ;  he  draws  analogies 
which  will   not  bear   inspection  ;  in  a  word,  as 
was  to  be   expected,  he    had  in  view  his  own 
contemporaries  and  special  opponents  for  whom 
he  wrote,  and  not  for  us, 


And  this  decay  in  the  force  of  argument  and 
proof  is  met   with    in  quarters  where,  on  first 
thought,  we  should  be  least  disposed  to  expect 
it — such  as  in  purely  scientific  treatises;  and 
it;  is  perhaps  as  striking  in  these  as  in  any  con- 
cerned with   morals,  politics,  or  religion.     To 
support  this  assertion  there  is  no  need  to  have 
recourse  to  the  preposterous  fancies  which  have 
often,  in  the  earlier  period  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, misled  the  minds  of  really  great  men — 
as,  for  instance,  the    marvellous  notions  which 
occupied  the   great  iotellect  of  Kepler,  one  of 
the  best  known    of  which  was  that  the   earth 
is  an  animal,  that  it  perceives  and  dreads  t"he 
approach  of  comets,  and  positively  sweats  with 
fear.  Leaving  such  hallucinations,  which  might 
fairly  be  set  down  to  iudividual  peculiarity,  and 
confining  ourselves  to  the  br-ad  field  of  con- 
troversy, as  it  appeared,  for  instance,  during  the 
great  battle  between  the  followers  of  Coperni- 
cus and  of  Ptolemy,  we  shall  find  plenty  to  sup- 
port the   above  view.     Among   the  objections 
which  were  made  to  the  Copernican  theory,  this 
was  one — "  that  the  planet  Venus  in  the  course 
of  her  revolution  did  not  display  the  same  suc- 
cession of  phases   which  the  moon  did  in  the 
course  of  a  month.     The  author  of  that  theory" 
— we    quote    from     Dr.    Whewell — "  had    en- 
deavored to  account  for  this  by  supposing  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun   passed  freely  through  the 
body  of  the  planet."     Mow  this  is  just  the  sort 
of  untenable  reasoning  on  both  sides  to  which 
we  have  called  attention.    The  anti-Copernicans 
argued  : — If   Venus  travelled  round   the  sua, 
why  does  she   not  manifest  a  series  of  phases 
varying  from  the  thinnest  crescent  up  to  a  full 
moon  ?     As  these  phases  are  not  to  be  seen,  it 
is  clear  she  does  not  travel   round  the  sun. — 
Q.  E.  D.  And  Copernicus  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers were  fairly  posed  till  Galileo's   telescope 
revealed  the  very  phases  which  had  been  denied 
because  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Again, 
it  was  argued  that  the  world  could  not  revolve 
on  its  axis,  inasmuch  as  a  stone  dropped  from  a 
high  tower  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  where- 
as if  the  earth  revolved  as  rapidly  as  was  con- 
tended, the  stone  must  be  left   behind  to  the 
west  of  the  place  from  which  it  fell,  just  as  a 
heavy  body  let  fall  from  a  masthead  of  a  ship 
in  motion  falls,  not  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  but 
towards  the  stern  of  the  vessel.     This  argument 
was  the  source  of  great  trouble  to  the  Coperni- 
cans.     They  even  admitted  the  fallacious  anal- 
oo'v,  or  rather   the  complete   misstatement,  of 
things  dropping  from  the   masthead  "  towards 
the  stern"    of  a  moving  ship;  and  a  consider- 
Hble  time  elapsed  before  any  one  even  thought 
of  making  the  experiment,  and   finding  where 
they  did  drop,  which,  as  everybody  now  knows, 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  mast  in  the  one  case,  as  it 
is  at  the  base  of  the  tower  in  the  other.     This 
is  quite  a  model  of  the  specious  but  worthless 
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objections  which  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
be  brought  against  new  discoveries.  If  the 
Copernicans  had  had  the  grasp  of  their  case 
which  they  afterwards  acquired,  of  course  such 
an  objection  would  not  have  detained  them  for 
a  mooient.  But  no  men,  whatever  their  genius, 
or  whatever  the  excellence  of  their  cause,  can 
realize  and  present  its  strong  points  all  at 
once. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


EXTRACT  FROM  ELIAS  HICKS'  JOURNAL. 

At  Pearl  Street  Meeting,  New  York,  ray 
mind,  soon  after  taking  my  seat,  was  brought 
under  a  renewed  exercise,  on  account  of  the 
members  of  our  Society  mixing  in  with  the 
associations  of  other  people,  in  their  govern- 
ments and  politics,  their  bible  and  mi.'^sionary 
societies,  and  pretended  charity  associations, 
which  had  a  very  hurtful  tendency,  by  leaven- 
ing the  minds  of  Friends,  and  leading  them  to 
assimilate  with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and 
turning  them  away  from  the  simplicity  of  our 
profession,  thereby  neglecting  to  support  our 
Christian  testimonies,  as  it  regards  plainness  of 
speech,  deportment,  and  apparel.  Such  conduct 
is  particularly  wounding  to  some  of  the  beloved 
brethren,  and  especially  some  who  were  some- 
times active  in  our  meetings  for  discipline,  join 
with  such  associations,  it  leads  them  into  a  free 
familiarity  and  friendship  with  such  as  are  liaht 
vain  in  their  conversation  and  deportment, 
by  which  their  tender  minds  are  greatly  wound- 
ed; and  they  led  off  from  the  cross,  and  a  strict 
regard  to  that  sobriety  of  conduct  which  truth 
requires  of  all  its  professors.  I  was  led  to  com- 
municate largely  on  those  subjects,  in  a  close- 
searching  testimony;  and  the  Lord's  power 
was  felt  to  prevail,  and  the  meeting  generally 
brought  under  a  solemn  covering. 
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Cooperation  of  Friends  with  others. 
— A  communication  sent  by  a  Friend  for  publi- 
cation, on  the  subject  of  members  of  our  Society 
"mixing  in  with  the  associations  of  other  peo- 
ple," will  be  found  in  the  present  number.  While 
there  may  have  been  occasion  for  the  exercise 
at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  counsel  our  members  indiscriminately  to  re- 
frain from  cooperation  with  others  for  objects 
promotive  of  good,  but  believe  it  is  more  our 
province    to    encourage    them    individually    to 
''mind   the   Light,"    which,    if    heeded,    will 
bring  them  into  the  simplicity  of  our  profession, 
and  enable  them  to  maintain  our  Christian  tes- 


timonies in  every  situation  in  life  in  which  they 
can  possibly  be  placed. 

We  think  that  many  of  our  members  are 
conscientiously  filling  posts  of  usefulness  in  the 
different  charitable  associations  with  which  they 
are  connected  ;  and  while  ministering  to  the 
comfort  of  the  indigent  and  suffering,  or  en- 
deavoring to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness  in  the  earth,  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily compromise  any  of  our  righteous  testi- 
monies. On  the  contrary,  we  believe,  that  as 
Managers  of  Hospitals,  Penitentiaries,  Houses 
of  Refuge,  Soup  Houses,  and  Homes  for  the 
Destitute,  as  Directors  of  Public  Schools  and 
Public  Libraries,  and  various  other  benevo- 
lent and  literary  institutions,  their  influence  is 
exerted  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  at 
large. 

"  I  pray  not,"  said  Jesus,  "  that  thou  shouldst 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou 
shouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil ;'"'  and  this  is 
our  desire  for  that  portion  of  his  followers 
known  as  Friends. 

"When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his 
glory,"  we  believe  approval  or  condemnation 
will  not  be  in  accordance  with  whether  we  have 
or  have  not  kept  within  the  bounds  of  sect,  but 
whether  obedience  has  kept  pace  with  knowl- 
edge, and  whether  we  have  been  faithful  and 
wise  stewards  over  the  time,  the  talents  and  the 
means  entrusted  to  us. 

No  position  is  exempt  from  temptation,  and 
under  all  circumstances  the  watch  has  momently 
to  be  maintained.  Co-operation  with  others 
not  of  our  fold,  may  involve  the  necessity  for  a 
closer  watch  over  our  motives  and  actions,  and 
a  greater  care  to  live  near  the  principle  of  Di- 
vine truth,  that  we  bring  no  reproach  upon  our 
holy  profession.  If  any  Friend  feels  that  ad- 
vice or  caution  on  this  account  is  needed  in  in- 
dividual cases,  we  would  recommend  faithful, 
honest,  private  labor;  and  we  believe  that  when 
such  duty  comes  clearly  before  the  mind  with 
the  force  of  a  concern,  if  performed  in  love,  it  will 
be  rightly  received ;  but  general  advice  given 
witb  a  vague  idea  that  some  one  may  be  bene- 
fited thereby,  is  seldom  understood  or  appreci- 
ated, and  often  does  more  harm  than  good. 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  Friends  wish- 
ing to  enter  their  children  at  Friends'  Central 
School,  Philadelphia,  for  the  Fall  Term,  should 
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make  early  application;  as  there  are  but  few 
vacancies. 

Died,  at  her  residence  in  New  York  City,  on  the 
22d  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  Elizabeth  Leedom,  in  the 
SVth  year  of  her  age  ;  a  Minister  of  New  Yorli  Monthly 
Meeting. 

,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Sixth  month, 

1866,  of  typhoid  fever,  at  the  residence  of  his  biother, 
Thomas  Smedley,  in  Fulton  township,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Jonathan  Smedley,  aged  26  years. 


For  Friends'  IntuIIigencer. 
A  SHORT  TRIP  TO  HAMMONTON,  N.  J. 

BY  I.  HICKS. 

It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  lover  of  na- 
ture to  witness  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  means 
for  the  supply  of  our  necessities  and  comforts^ 
laid  up  in  long  past  ages  by  an  Omniscient 
Being  for  the  requirements  of  man.  The  un- 
precedented growth  of  our  country  taxes  6ur 
industry  and  researches,  and  requires  an  ever- 
increasing  supply.  The  questions  of  how  and 
where  are  our  supplies  of  fuel  and  the  pro- 
duction of  light  to  come  from,  have  been  satis- 
factorily settled,  at  least  for  this  generation  ; 
but  where  and  how  are  we  to  obtain  daily  food 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  an  increasing 
population,  is  still  an  object  of  pressing  inte- 
rest. New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
other  cities,  require  early  vegetables  and  fruits, 
not  in  such  scanty  supplies  as  come  from  Nor- 
folk and  the  Bermuda  Islands,  but  in  plenty 
and  at  less  cost.  We  believe  the  sandy  bar- 
rens (as  they  are  incorrectly  called)  of  Southern 
New  Jersey  are  destined  to  settle  that  problem. 
Between  three  hundred  thousand  and  four  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  lie  spread  out  in  one  sandy 
and  level  tract,  extending  from  Delaware  Bay 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Cape  May  to  and 
across  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad.  Settle- 
ments along  the  ocean  and  bays  had  been  made, 
but  the  interior,  excepting  an  occasional  spot 
where  an  iron  foundry  or  some  other  manu- 
facturing establishment  was  erected,  until  seven 
or  eight  yt'ars  ago  was  an  extended  wilderness. 
Lightly  covered  by  drifting  sand,  left  by  the 
retiring  ocean  when  our  coast  line  was  last  sub 
merged,  no  wonder  that  the  tide  of  emigration 
swept  onward  to  the  more  inviting  West,  with 
its  fertile  soil. 

At  our  first  entrance  on  this  tract,  two  weeks 
since,  as  we  passed  on  the  Delaware  and  Rari- 
tan  Bay  Railroad  to  Hammonton,  it  presented 
a  forlorn,  desolate  look.  A  fire  had  swept 
through  some  portions,  leaving  the  small,  black- 
ened pine  trees  and  oaks  as  monuments  of  deso 
lation,  and  we  were  ready  to  conclude  that  it 
might  still  be  the  home  of  the  semi-barbarous 
woodchopper;  that  innumerable  rabbits  might 
enjoy  their  gambols,  and  nibble  the  buds  and 
bark  without  molestation;  lily  pads  and  the 
turkey  beard   grow   in   the  swamps,   and   the  i 


whortleberry;  and  the  most  beautiful  Laurel 
Angustifolia  and  the  Andromeda  Marianna 
bloom  unseen  in  the  forest  shades  for  centuries 
to  come.  Presently  our  train  stopped  at  Man- 
chester, 57  miles  from  New  York  ;  a  special 
one,  detailed  for  the  aceotnmndation  of  the 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American 
Institute  on  a  trip  to  Tlammnnton,  to  attend  a 
festival  of  their  Agricultural  Soeiety,  and  wit- 
ness the  improvements  made  in  the  seven  years 
of  its  growth.  We  learned  that  nearly  all  of 
this  vast  tract  of  over  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  had  within  seven  years  been  purchased  of 
its  original  unappreciative  owners,  by  men  of 
capital  and  energy,  in  tracts  of  from  forty  thou- 
sand down  to  five  thousand  acres,  and  they  were 
fast  developing  its  resources.  Some  companies 
were  opening  communications,  erecting  build- 
ings, and  by  continued  and  extensive  adver- 
tising, as  at  Vincland,  selling  out  their  lands 
very  fast  to  enterprising  settlers.  The  tract  of 
Manchester,  owned  by  one  of  the  best  known 
and  influential  banking  houses  in  New  York, 
and  comprising  twenty-five  thousand  acres,  was 
but  recently  commenced.  Already  were  there 
numerous  new  cottages,  stores,  hotels,  &c., 
erected,  to  sell  or  rent  in  the  borders  of  the 
young  forest.  But  to  us  the  object  of  interest 
was  the  cranberry  meadow.  It  was  the  first  we 
had  seen,  and  to  a  casual  ob^ierver  it  seemed 
like  folly — a  waste  of  money  and  labor — to 
spend  from  8200  to  S500  per  acre  in  clearing 
a  swamp  and  putting  it  in  good  order.  As  we 
stood  on  the  embankment  looking  over  the  white 
sand  that  overspread  the  black  leaf  mould, 
called  by  them  muck,  and  saw  little  insignifi- 
cant plants  two  years  old,  planted  in  straight 
rows  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  we  could  not 
see  where  the  returns  for  this  great  outlay  were 
to  be.  Any  one  who  has  read  about  cranberry 
culture  is  aware  that  a  successful  field  yields 
more  profit  than  any  other  fruit  that  is  grown, 
and  that  an  acre  of  cranberries  has  been  knnwn 
to  sell  for  glOOO  dollars.  They  sold  at  .?12 
and  more  per  barrel  last  year,  and  are  picked 
by  women  and  children  at  50  cts.  per  bushel. 
A  necessary  r  qixisite  is  to  have  a  runnmg 
stream,  so  that  the  fields  can  be  flooded  when 
necessary,  so  as  to  protect  the  plants,  kill  in- 
jurious insects,  and  destroy  all  grasses  and 
weeds.  Those  who  cultivate  them  first  dig 
ditches  around  the  field,  so  as  to  carry  oft  the 
surface  wat.r,  and  enable  them  to  w^rk  more 
readily,  and  also  make  an  embankment  to  keep 
the  water  on  the  field  when  they  wish  it.  J  he 
draining  being  attended  to  pro[:erly,  they  pro- 
ceed to  clear  off  the  track  by  removing  all  trees, 
roots  and  bushes,  and  making  it  a  perfect  level, 
so  that  the  water,  when  let  on,  may  overflow 
every  portion  alike.  Then  they  cover  it  with 
three  inches  of  s.nd,  and  proceed  to  plant  the 
crauberries.     They  can  easily  procure  the  wild 
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ones  in  the  swamps,  and  tbey  are  transplanted 
without  risk.  A  small  sod  will  in  three  or  four 
years  cover  a  space  of  two  feet,  and  then  every 
stray  spear  of  grass  and  weed  is  crowded  out  as 
the  plant  strikes  root  from  the  young  shoots 
that  lie  on  the  ground  like  ivy  and  myrtle.  Vv'e 
may  here  remark  that  cranberry  culture  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  leading  features  of  this 
long-neglected  country.  Frequent  streams  rise 
in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  flow  with  a 
steady  current  to  the  sea,  giving  water  privi- 
leges to  the  future  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  often  passing  through  or  forming  swamps 
and  low  places  a  few  miles  from  the  shores  of 
the  ocean.  Largo  tracts  of  these  low  grounds 
have  been  recently  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  much  more  soon  will  be  by  persevering 
capitalists ;  and  doubtless  cranberries,  once 
deemed  a  luxury  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  few, 
will,  like  blackberries,  be  a  common  fruit. 
After  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  company, 
we  left  Manchester  and  its  cranberry  fields,  and 
arrived  at  Hammonton,  a  village,  or  rather  set- 
tlement, begun  about  eight  years  ago,  and  now 
containing  four  thousand  inhabitants.      It  was 


adhere  when  it  was  pressed  like  ahandful  of  damp 
snow  ;  and  we  found  that  in  digging  wells,  there 
was  no  need  of  planking,  as  with  us,  and  a  con- 
crete of  water-lime  formed  a  substitute  for 
bricks  and  stones  when  plastered  on  the  sices. 
And  when  we  saw  pear  trees,  grape  vines,  rose 
bushes,  &c.,  growing  with  greater  luxuriance 
than  with  us  with  the  best  of  care,  upon  soil 
thrown  out  of  the  cellars,  there  was  proof  of  its 
containing  the  elen;ents  of  fertility.  It  was  no 
less  surprising  to  find  grape  vines  and  dwarf 
pears,  which  we  do  not  consider  succeed  well 
on  sandy  soil,  growing  finely.  The  bark  of  the 
pear  and  apple  trees,  was  of  that  fresh  olive 
color,  clear  of  lichens  and  other  fungi,  which 
deform  their  appearance  where  the  soil  is  un- 
suitable. 

Their  blackberry  plots  were  in  full  bloom, 
except  the  Dorchester,  which  was  literally 
covered  with  young  fruit.  We  saw  many  novel 
sights  here.  The  farms  lay  open  to  the  public, 
and  scarce  any  fences  were  necessary,  as  cattle 
are  not  permitted  to  run  loose,  and  pigs  were 
kept  in  close  confinement.  Some  had  yards 
around  their  houses,  and  a  few  bad  gardens  cn- 
the  time  of  their  strawberry  show,  and  seldom  I  closed,  but  the  country  was  so  new  that  their 


have  we  attended  a  fair,  or  collection  of  people 
in  anj'  place  of  over  two  hundred  persons,  where 
the    inevitable    cigar    or   pipe    was    not   seen 


yards  and  roadsides  were  seldom  carpeted  with 
green  grass.  It  was  pleasant  to  notice  where 
we  went  that  as  soon  as  the  house  was  finished, 


Spirituous  liquors  are  not  sold  there,  and,  like  i  however  small  it  might  be,  or  however  strait- 
the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  they  have  I  ened  the  owner  for  means,  trees  and  shrubs 
built  school  houses  and  churches  the  first  thing,  were  planted,  the  climbing  rose  ran  up  the 
We  were  told  they  had  already  erected  four  '  porch  or  against  the  sides,  the  honeysuckle  had 
school  houses,  and  two  more  were  in  course  of   its   trellis,  a  few  grape  vines   and   fruit  trees 


erection.  Three  church  spires  were  in  sight, 
and  a  ball  for  scientific  and  other  useful  pur- 
suits was  there.  We  found  berries  and  sweet 
potatoes,  at  present  their  most  profitable  crops, 
yielding  a  quicker  return  for  the  cost  than  any 
other  crop.  Their  strawberry  crop,  as  was  the 
case  in  many  other  places,  was  much  inferior  to 
last  year,  being  killed  by  the  unusual  cold 
weather  of  the  winter.  It  was  a  novel  sight  to 
see  strawberries  growing  in  straight  rows  in  the 


were   set  out,  and   pinks  and  flowering  plants 
grew  around  the  door. 

But  the  most  surprising  thing  of  all  was  the 
prices  at  which  they  were  selling  or  asking  for 
their  little  fariiis.  "  There,"  said  our  kind  host, 
"  is  a  piece  of  land  I  recently  sold  for  $800  an 
acre  ;  and  there  is  a  lot,  not  quite  an  acre  in  extent, 
for  which  I  offered  ^400,  as  a  site  for  a  school- 
house,  and  was  refused.  Neither  piece  was 
yet  entirely  cleared  of  timber."     "  But  why  do 


sand,  many  of  them  looking  very  thrifty  and  j  you  ask  so  much,  and  why  will  people  give  such 
clear  of  weeds.  Indeed  weeds  and  but  few  prices  ?  Here  are  thousands  of  acres  around 
troublesome  insects  have  found  their  way  there  you,  only  three  or  four  miles  off,  just  as  good." 
yet.  They  plant  in  hills,  keeping  off  the  run-  "  Our  society,  the  healthfuluess  of  the  country, 
ners,  and  like  the  Wilson's  best;  few  others  are  and  the  bright  prospects  of  the  future,"  he  re- 
planted. We  thought  they  were  not  as  acid  as  I  plied,  "  are  the  reasons.  More  than  one-half 
those  we  were  accustomed  to,  the  warm  sand  I  have  removed  here  to  renovate  tlieir  own  or 
perhaps  improving  their  flavor.  They  keep  off  their  families'  health,  and  they  are  generally 
the  runners,  and  from  the  absence  of  weeds  and  benefited.  I  was  from  Maine,  broken  down 
grass,  and  the  mellow  state  of  the  soil,  they  can    and   suffering  from  disease  of  the  lungs  ;   now 


be  cultivated  with  much  less  labor  than  with  us 
We  being  well  acquainted  with  the  barren  nature 
of  the  sandy  soils  of  Long  Island,  were  curious 
to  discover  why  such  crops  could  be  grown 
here,  and  the  first  thing  to  observe  was,  what 
was  the  composition  of  the  soil.  The  sand  only 
covered  the  surfuce,  and  a  few  inches  beneath, 
clay  was  intermixed,  iu  such  proportions  as  to 


I  enjoy  perfect  health ;"  and  the  stalwart  form 
and  ruddy  face  plainly  told  that  his  words  were 
true.  Others  confirmed  the  statement  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate.  They  told  us  of  large 
fields  of  wheat,  rye  and  grass,  raised  there  by 
the  aid  of  marl  or  muck,  rivalling  in  produc- 
tiveness our  best  farming  country  ;  but  most  of 
the   settlers  can  buy   these   products    cheaper 
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than  they  can  raise  them.  Early  fruit  and 
vegetables  yield  more  profit.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  extensively  prown,  as  this  is  the  soil  they 
delight  in.  A  handful  of  marl  put  in  when  the 
potato  is  planted  is  all  the  manure  needed,  and 
they  yield  from  150  to  200  bushels  per  acre.  It 
would  appear  that  the  same  Divine  power  that 
placed  the  coal  fields  and  the  mineral  wealth  of 
our  country  in  positions  where  wanted,  also  I 
foresaw  that  this  country,  apparently  doomed  to  ! 
barrenness,  would  need  the  elements  of  ferulity;  j 
and  He  swept  the  sea  shells  and  fishes  in  strata 
over  the  ocean  bed  in  long  past  eras,  so  that 
they  could  be  easy  of  access,  producing  now  the 
fertilizing  marl.  They  were  placed  in  position 
during  the  cretaceous  period,  although  no  chalk  j 
is  found  in  this  country.  A  layer  of  deposits 
from  the  sea,  called  green  sand,  named  here 
marl,  consists  of  nearly  one-half  sand,  about 
one-fourth  iron,  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  of  pot- 
ash and  soda,  with  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  It  commences  near  Staten  Island, 
and  runs  diagonally  across  the  State  to  Dela- 
ware bay.  How  large  a  portion  of  this  tract  is 
underlaid  with  green  sand  we  cannot  tell,  as  the 
land  slopes  gradually  from  the  centre  towards 
the  bay  and  the  ocean.  It  comes  near  the 
surface  on  the  edges  of  the  layer,  and  can  by  a 
steam  digging  machine,  in  operation  at  Squan- 
kum,  be  loaded  on  a  car  or  wagon  ready  to  re- 
ceive it  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  tons  in  one 
minute  and  five  seconds.  Squankum  marl  is 
considered  the  best,  as  it  contains  more  of  the 
animal  remains  of  the  fishes  of  that  period  ; 
sharks'  teeth^  and  other  evidences  of  marine 
life,  are  often  found  in  it.  They  use  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  marl  to  the  acre,  and  it  costs  on 
board  the  cars,  eight  cents  per  bushel.  From 
numerous  swamps  that  abound,  muck,  and  no 
doubt  peat,  also  is  obtained.  Muck  can  be 
carted  at  leisure  times,  especially  in  the  winter  ; 
and  we  saw  no  reason  why,  with  the  industry 
and  perseverance  displayed  by  the  new  settlers, 
they  could  not  keep  their  farms  up  to  a  high 
state  of  productiveness.  From  their  near  prox- 
imity to  the  best  markets,  and  their  easy  accei-s, 
— those  near  the  railroads  by  that  conveyance, 
and  near  the  shore  by  boats, — that  portion  of 
New  Jersey  can  and  will  be  made  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  State.  They  will  need 
different  management  from  other  portions  of  the 
country,  no  doubt.  Their  strawberry  fields  and 
vineyards  may  need  mulching,  to  protect 
against  severe  droughts  and  frosts  of  winter, 
although  they  say  they  do  not  suffer  from  want 
of  moisture  in  summer.  Belts  of  timber  and 
evergreen  hedges  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
from  the  strong  winds  blowing  the  light  sand. 
It  would  seem  that  a  new  country  was  never 
settled  under  better  auspices.  The  present 
landholders  appear  to  understand  their  true 
interest,  and  use  their  large  capital  in  develop- 


ing its  resources;  building  railroads  before 
there  was  commerce  or  travel  to  warrant,  open- 
ing roads  for  the  new  settlers  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  by  uniting  their  interest  with  the 
new  comers,  both  arc  benefited.  We  saw  land 
that  not  many  years  ago  was  as  white  with  sand 
as  the  soil  of  Hammonton,  now  of  a  rich  brown 
color,  made  so,  we  were  told,  by  the  use  of  marl 
and  deep  ploughing.  Marl  will  bring  the 
clover,  and  clover  ploughed  under  is  a  superior 
fertilizer  for  wheat  and  hay  crops.  This 
changed  the  color  of  the  soil.  The  white  surface 
sand  mixed  with  decayed  vegetation  soon  altered 
its  hue  and  texture,  and  now  this  land  in  Mon- 
mouth county  is  worth  over  SlOO  per  acre  for 
farming  purposes.  Although  our  stay  was 
very  short,  yet  we  saw  for  ourselves,  and  be- 
lieved that  this  portion  of  the  State  was  nearly 
as  represented.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  new  set- 
tlers, too  large  views  and  estimates  are  often 
made,  but  having  some  knowledge  of  raising 
fruits,  trees,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  farm,  we 
sincerely  think  that  well  directed  industry  here 
will  succeed. 

Westhury,  L.  1. 

.—*•>—• — 

THE    LESSON  OF  THE  ROBIN. 

The  robin  fills  his  little  daj 

With  song  and  sweetness  as  bis  part, 

Unconscious  that  bis  tender  lay 
Shall  solace  any  human  heart. 

He  sings  because  he  needs  must  sing. 

Not  out  of  duty,  but  delight  ; 
And  his  instinctive  offering 

Is  precious  in  his  Maker's  sight. 

Dear  God,  who  giv'st  me  larger  place, 
And  larger  hope,  oh  !  give  me,  too, 

In  my  appointed  lot,  the  grace 
My  daily  worlc  with  cheer  to  do. 

Still  loving  all  thou  sendest  me, 

Who  knowest  that  I  am  but  dust, 

Oh,  make  my  life  that  tends  to  Thee 

A  happy  song  of  hope  and  trust. 

-        e>  I-  jj    ^.    g 


Selected. 
Take  courage — 'tis  a  little  cloud, 
That  soon  will  pass  away  ; 
The  hearts  that  now  with  grief  are  bowed 
May  only  grieve  to  day. 
To-morrow  up  the  azure  height 
The  sun  may  dart  his  beam, 
And  then  one  joyous  burst  of  light 
O'er  mount  and  vale  shall  stream, 
The  thwarted  plans  and  battled  hopes 
Become  our  only  store, 
And  the  crushed  spirit  barely  copes 
With  ills  unknown  before. 
Despond  not— yet  the  ti.ie  will  turn, 
The  gales  propitious  play  ; 
Take  courage— 'tis  a  little  cloud, 
That  soon  will  pass  away. 

The  wise  man  is  just,  and  fears  God,  hates 
covetousness,  and  eschews  evil,  aud  loved  his 
nei<i'hbor  as  himself. — rcitn. 
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From  "  Houra  at  Home." 
"  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm."    Isaiah  xi.  11. 

I  was  a  straying  sheep; 

I  waudered  from  m^'  guide 
Along  the  broad  and  flowery  road, 

My  lambkin  by  my  side. 

A  warning  call  I  heard  ; 

"  Gome  back  to  me,"  it  said  ; 
I  knew  it  was  my  shepherd's  voice, 

But  turned  away  my  head. 

Among  the  giddy  throng 

I  eported,  far  and  wide, 
By  the  green  margin  of  the  brook, 

My  lambkin  by  my  side. 

D  irk  clouds  obscured  the  sky, — 

I  S'Ood  alone  that  day  ; 
I  knew  it  was  my  shepherd's  band 

That  took  my  lamb  away. 

He  took  it  to  his  fold, — 

My  eyes  with  tears  were  dim  ; 
Then  through  the  darkness  and  the  storm 

I  rose  and  followed  him. 

The  steep  and  narrow  way 

With  humble  heart  I  took; 
I  ku3w  it  was  the  path  he  went. 

The  path  that  I  forsook. 

Yes  1   still  I'll  climb  and  pray, 

Till  this  short  life  is  o'er, 
And  strive  to  find  my  folded  lamb. 

And  never  wander  more. 

Lydia  H.  Sigourney. 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
IN    THE    HEMLOCKS. 

(Continued  from  page  255.) 

My  attention  was  soon  arrested  by  a  pair  of 
Humming  Birds,  the  Ruby-Throated^  disport- 
ing themselves  in  a  lov?  bush  a  few  yards  from 
me.  The  female  takes  shelter  amid  the  branches, 
and  squeaks  exultingly  as  the  male,  circling 
above,  dives  down  as  if  to  dislodge  her.  Seeing 
Die,  he  drops  like  a  feather  oa  a  slender  twig, 
and  in  a  moment  both  are  gone.  Then,  as  if 
by  a  preconperted  signal,  the  throats  are  all 
atuae.  I  lie  on  my  back  with  eyes  half- closed, 
and  analyze  the  chorus  of  Warblers,  Thrushes, 
Finches,  and  Flycatchers  ;  while,  soaring  above 
all,  a  little  withdrawn  and  alone,  rises  the  di- 
vine soprano  of  the  Hermit.  That  richly  modu- 
lated warble  proceeding  from  the  top  of  yonder 
birch,  and  which  unpractised  ears  would  mistake 
for  the  voice  of  the  Scarlet-Tanager,  comes  from 
that  rare  visitant,  the  Rose  breasted  Grosbeak. 
It  is  a  strong,  vivacious  strain,  a  bright  noonday 
song,  full  of  health  and  assurance,  indicating 
fine  talents  in  the  performer,  but  not  genius 
As  I  come  up  under  the  tree  he  casts  his  eye 
down  at  me,  but  continues  his  song.  This  bird 
is  said  to  be  quite  common  in  the  Northwest,  but 
he  is  rare  in  the  Eastern  districts.  His  beak  is 
disproportionately  large  and  heavy,  like  a  huge 
nose,  which  slightly  mars  his  good  looks;  but  Na- 
ture has  made  it  up  to  him  in  a  blush  rose  upon 
his  breast,  and  the  most  delicate  of  pink  linings 


to  the  under  side  of  his  wings.  His  back  is  va- 
riegated black  and  white,  and  when  flying  low 
the  white  shows  conspicuously.  If  he  passed 
over  your  head,  you  would  note  the  delicate 
flush  under  his  wings. 

That  bit  of  bright  scarlet  on  yonder  dead 
hemlock,  glowino;  like  a  live  coal  against  the 
dark  background,  seeming  almost  too  brilliant 
for  the  severe  Northern  climate,  is  his  relative, 
the  Scarlet  Tanager.  I  occasionally  meet  him 
in  the  deep  hemlocks,  and  know  no  stronger 
contrast  in  nature.  I  almost  fear  he  will  kindle 
the  dry  limb  on  which  he  alights.  He  is  quite 
a  solitary  bird,  and  in  this  section  seems  to 
prefer  the  high,  remote  woods,  even  going  quite 
to  the  mountain's  top.  Indeed,  the  event  of 
my  last  visit  to  the  mountain  was  meeting  one 
of  these  brilliant  creatures  near  the  summit,  in 
full  song.  The  breeze  carried  the  notes  far  and 
wide.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  elevation,  and 
I  imagined  his  song  had  more  scope  and  free- 
dom than  usual.  When  he  had  flown  far  down 
the  mountain-side,  the  breeze  still  brought  me 
his  finest  notes.  In  plumage  he  is  the  most 
brilliant  bird  we  have.  The  Bluebird  is  not 
entirely  blue  ;  nor  will  the  Indigo  bird  bear  a 
close  inspection,  nor  the  Goldfinch,  nor  the 
Summer  Redbird.  But  the  Tanager  loses 
nothing  by  a  near  view;  the  deep  scarlet  of  his 
body  and  the  black  of  his  wings  and  tail  are 
quite  perfect.  This  is  his  holiday  suit;  in  the 
fall  he  becomes  a  dull  green, — the  color  of  the 
female  the  whole  season. 

One  of  the  leading  songsters  in  this  choir  of 
the  old  Barkpeeling  is  the  Purple  Finch  or 
jjinnet.  He  sits  somewhat  apart,  usually  on  a 
dead  hemlock,  and  warbles  most  exquisitely. 
He  is  one  of  our  finest  songsters,  and  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  Finches,  as  the  Hermit  at  the 
head  of  the  Thrushes.  His  song  approaches  an 
ecstasy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Winter- 
Wren's,  is  the  most  rapid  and  copious  strain  to 
be  heard  in  these  woods.  It  is  quite  destitute 
of  the  trills  and  the  liquid,  silvery,  bubbling 
notes  that  characterize  the  Wren's;  but  there 
runs  through  it  a  round,  richly  modulated 
whistle,  very  sweet  and  very  pleasing.  The 
call  of  the  Robin  is  brought  in  at  a  certain 
point  with  marked  efl"ect,  and,  throughout,  the 
variety  is  so  great  and  the  strain  so  rapid  that 
the  impression  is  as  of  two  or  three  birds  sing- 
ing at  the  same  time.  He  is  not  common  here, 
and  I  only  find  him  in  these  or  similar  woods. 
His  color  is  peculiar,  and  looks  as  if  it  might 
have  been  imparted  by  dipping  a  brown  bird  in 
diluted  pokeberry  juice.  Two  or  three  more 
dippings  would  have  made  the  purple  complete. 
The  female  is  the  color  of  the  Song-Sparrow,  a 
little  larger,  with  heavier  beak,  and  tail  much 
more  forked. 

In  a  little  opening  quite  free  from  brush  and 
trees  I  step  down  to  bathe  my  hands  in  the 
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baook,  when  a  small,  light  slate-colored  bird 
flutters  out  of  the  bank,  not  three  feet  from  my 
head,  as  I  stoop  down,  and,  as  if  severely  lamed 
or  injured,  flutters  through  the  grass  and  into 
the  nearest  bush.  As  I  do  not  follow  but  re- 
main near  the  nest,  she  chips  sharply,  which 
brings  the  male,  and  I  see  it  is  a  speckled  Can- 
ada Warbler.  I  find  no  authority  in  the  books 
for  this  bird  to  build  upon  the  ground,  yet  here 
is  the  nest,  made  chiefly  of  dry  grass,  set  in 
a  slight  excavation  in  the  bank,  not  two 
feet  from  the  water,  and  looking  a  little  peril- 
ous to  anything  but  ducklings  or  sandpipers. 
There  are  two  young  birds  and  one  little 
specked  egg,  just  pipped.  But  how  is  this? 
what  mystery  is  here  '(  One  nestling  is  much 
larger  tban  the  other,  monopolizes  most  of  the 
nest,  and  lifts  its  open  mouth  far  above  that 
of  its  companion,  though  obviously  both  are  of 
the  same  age,  not  more  than  a  day  old.  Ah  ! 
I  see  ; — the  old  trick  of  the  Cow-Bunting,  with 
a  stinging  human  significance.  Taking  the  in- 
terloper by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  I  deliberately 
drop  it  into  the  water,  but  not  without  a  pang, 
as  I  see  its  naked  form,  convulsed  with  chills, 
float  down  the  steam.  Cruel !  So  is  Nature 
cruel.  I  take  one  life  to  save  two.  In  less 
than  two  days  this  pot-bellied  intruder  would 
have  caused  the  death  of  the  two  rightful 
occupants  of  the  nest;  so  I  step  in  and  divert 
things  into  their  proper  channel  again. 

It  is  a  singular  freak  of  nature,  this  instinct 
which  'prompts  one  bird  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  others,  and  thus  shirks  the  responsi- 
bility of  rearing  its  own  young.  The  Cow- 
Buntings  always"  resort  to  this  cunning  trick; 
and  when  one  reflects  upon  their  numbers,  it  is 
evident  that  these  little  tragedies  are  quite  fre- 
quent. In  Europe  the  parallel  r'ase  is  that  of  the 
Cuckoo,  and  occasionally  our  own  Cuckoo  im- 
poses upon  a  Ilobin  or  a  Thrush  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Cow- Bunting  seems  to  have  no 
conscience  in  the  matter,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
observed  invariably  selects  the  nest  of  a  bird 
smaller  than  itself.  Its  egg  is  usually  the  first  to 
hatch ;  its  young  overreaubes  all  the  rest  when 
food  is  brought;  it  grows  with  great  rapidity, 
spreads  and  fills  the  nest,  and  the  starved  and 
crowded  occupants  soon  perish  when  the  parent 
bird  removes  their  dead  bodies,  giving  its  whole 
energy  and  care  to  the  foster-ctiild. 

The  Warblers  and  smaller  Flycatchers  are 
generally  the  sufferers,  thjugh  I  sometimes 
see  the  Slate-colored  Snowbird  unconsciously 
duped  in  like  manuer;  and  the  other  day,  in  a 
tall  tree  in  the  woods,  I  discovered  the  Black- 
throated  Green-backed  Warbler  devotiug  itself 
to  this  dusky,  overgrown  foundling.  An  old 
farmer  to  whom  I  pointed  out  the  fact  was 
much  surprised  that  such  things  should  happen 
in  his  woods  without  his  knowledge. 

From  long  observation  it  is  my  opinion   that 


the  male  Bunting  selects  the  nest  into  which 
the  egg  is  to  be  deposited,  and  exercises  a 
sort  of  guardianship  over  it  afterward,  linger- 
ing in  the  vicinity,  and  uttering  his  peculiar 
liquid,  glassy  note  from  the  tops  of  the  tall 
trees. 

The  Speckled  Canada  is  a  very  superior 
Warbler,  having  a  lively,  animated  strain,  re- 
minding you  of  certain  parts  of  the  Canary's, 
though  quite  broken  and  incomplete  ;  the  bird 
the  while  hopping  amid  the  branches  with  in- 
creased liveliness,  and  indulging  in  fine  sibilant 
chirps,  too  happy  to  keep  silent. 

His  manners  are  very  marked.  He  has  a 
habit  of  courtesying  when  he  discovers  you, 
which  is  very  pretty.  In  form  he  is  a  very 
elegant  bird,  somewhat  slender,  his  back  of  a 
bluish  lead  color,  becoming  nearly  black  on  his 
crown;  the  under  part  of  his  body,  from  his 
throat  down,  is  of  a  light  delicate  yellow  with 
a  belt  of  black  dots  across  his  breast.  He  hag 
a  very  fine  eye,  surrounded  by  a  light  yellow 
ring. 

The  parent  birds  are  much  disturbed  by  my 
presence,  and  keep  up  a  loud  emphatic  chirping, 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  their  sympa- 
thetic neighbors,  and  one  after  another  they 
come  to  see  what  has  happened.  The  Chest- 
nut-Sided and  the  Blackburnian  come  in  com- 
pany. The  Black  and  Yellow  Warbler  pauses 
a  moment  and  hastens  away;  the  Maryland 
Yellow-Throat  peeps  shyly  from  the  lower 
bushes  and  utters  his  "  Fip  !  fip  !"  in  sympa- 
thy ;  the  Wood-Pewee  comes  straight  to  the 
tree  overhead,  and  the  Red  eyed  Vireo  lingers 
and  lingers,  eying  me  with  a  curious,  innocent 
look,  evidently  much  puzzled.  But  all  disap- 
pear again,  one  after  another,  apparently  with- 
out a  word  of  condolence  or  euoouragemeut  to 
the  distressed  pair.  I  have  often  noticed  among 
birds  this  show  of  sympathy, — if  indeed  it  be 
sympathy,  and  not  merely  curiosity,  or  a  feeling 
of  doubt  concerning  their  own  salety. 

An  hour  afterward  I  approach  the  place, 
find  all  still,  and  the  mother  bird  upon  the 
nest.  As  I  draw  near  she  seems  to  sit  closer, 
her  eyes  growing  large  with  an  inexpressibly 
wild,  beautiful  look.  She  keeps  her  place  till 
I  am  within  two  paces  of  her,  when  she  flutters 
away  as  at  first.  In  the  brief  interval  the  re- 
maining effs:  has  hatched,  and  the  two  little 
nestlings  lift  their  heads  without  being  jostled 
or  overreached  by  any  strange  bedfellow.  A 
week  afterward  and  they  are  flown  away, — so 
brief  is  the  infancy  of  birds.  And  the  wonder 
is  that  they  escape,  even  for  this  short  time, 
the  skunks  and  minks  and  mubkrats  that  abound 
here,  and  that  have  a  decided  partiality  for 
such  titbits. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

Then  shall  we  know,  if  wo  follow  on  to  know 
the  Lord ;  his  going  forth  is  prepared  as  tl  e 
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moi'Ding,  and  he  shall  come  unto  us  as  the  rain  ; 

as  the  latter  and  former  rain  unto  the  earth. — 

HosEA,  vi.  3. 

— <»» — • 

From  The  Nation. 

EVIDENCE    or   A    TORMER    COLD    CLIMATE    IN 

EUROPE. 

Oscar  Schmidt  has  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Giatz,  the  capital  of  Styria,  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  Mur,  the  ancient  dwellings  of  the 
marmot,  with  the  skeletons  of  four  individuals. 
As  the  marmots  inhabit  only  the  regions  bor- 
dering on  the  snow-line,  this  discovery  leads 
back  to  the  diluvial  or  drift  period,  when,  by 
the  extension  of  the  glaciers,  the  upper  Alpine 
animals  and  plants  were  kept  down  in  lower 
levels  than  now,  evidences  of  which  have 
hitherto  been  found  almost  exclusively  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

Among  recent  discoveries  indicating  the 
co-existence  of   man  with  animals  now  extinct, 


having  any  other  knowledge  of  the  outward 
characters  of  animals  than  that  which  comes  of 
personal  observation. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
welcome  news  has  been  received  and  commu- 
nicated in  a  letter  from  C.  E.  de  Baer,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
Paris,  that  another  frozen  mammoth  has  been 
found.  It  was  first  observed  by  a  Saraoeide  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Bay  of  Taz,  on  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  St.  Petcr.sburg  has  commissioned  a 
distinguished  naturalist,  M.  Schmidt,  to  make 
as  complete  a  study  as  possible  of  these  inte- 
resting remains,  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  their  burial  in  the  frozen  earth 
where  they  now  lie. 


From  the  Evening  Post. 
THE  DESTRUCTION  OF    THE  FORESTS  IN   SPAIN. 

In  our  last  article  we  alluded  to  the  effects 
that  of  the  musk-ox  in  France,  by  M.  Lartet,  is  '  upon  agriculture  in  Spain  produced   by  the  de 
important.     At  the  present  time,  this  animal  is  '    '       '  "    '        '        '" 


only  found  ia  the  arctic  regions,  does  not 
descend  below  sixty  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  ranges  as  high  as  seventy  five.  The  re- 
mains just  referred  to  shovr  that  they  existed 
at  least  fifteen  degrees  further  south.  Since 
their  habitat  is  strictly  arctic,  their  presence  in 
France  would  seem  to  indicate  a  climate  much 


struction  of  her  forests.  Emerson,  in  his 
"  Report  upon  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massa- 
chusetts," says  :  "  The  dry  sterility  of  some 
parts  of  Spain,  anciently  very  fertile,  is  prob- 
ably owing  ia  a  great  degree  to  the  improvident 
destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  absurd  laws 
which  discourage  their  renewal."  Further  he 
There    is   little   doubt,  if   the    ancient 


colder  formerly  than  now.  Another  discovery  forests  of  Spain  could  be  restored  to  its  hills,  its 
of  far  greater  interest  and  significance  comes  to  ancient  fertility  would  return.  Now  there  is 
the  support  of  this  view.  In  1864,  M.  Lartet,  ■  nothing  to  conduct  electricity,  nothing  to  arrest 
in  company  with  the  late  Dr.  Falconer,  the  '  the  clouds  and  make  them  pour  their  treasures 
eminent  English  naturalist,  and  Mr.  Christy,  '  upon  the  earth,  no  reservoirs  to  lay  up  the 
visited  the  department  of  Dordogne,  in  the  '  winter's  rain  in  store  against  the  droughts  of 
southwest  of  France,  where  there  had  been  '  summer.  Forests  equalize  the  temperature  and 
previously  discovered  pieces  of  the  antlers  of  j  soften  the  climate,  protecting  from  the  extremes 
the  deer  with  figures  of  animals  rudely  engraved  ,  of  cold  and  heat,  dryness  and  humidity."  _  It 
upon  them.  During  the  stay  of  the  naturalists  will  be  remarked  by  our  readers  that,  in  giving 
just  mentioned,  there  was  found  a  broken  plate  ]  our  own  conclusions  upon  the  subjects  we  have 
of  ivory,  evidently  formed  from  the  tusk  of  a  been  discussing  in  these  articles,  we  have  freely 
large  elephant.'  When  the  fragments  were  |  quoted  from  those  writers  whose  authority  is 
fitted  together,  Dr.  Falconer  noticed  that  there  |  received  and  admitted  by  all.  We  have  fre- 
was  engraved  upon  the  plate  the  figure  of  an  ,  quently  heard  the  objection  urged  against  sonae 
elephant,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  which  i  of  our  statements — (for   instance,   the  one  in 


was  the  indication  that  the  animal  v^as  provided 
with  long  hair.  No  such  elephant  exists  at  the 
present  time;  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  cele- 
brated mammoth,  discovered  in  1799  by  Mr. 
Adams,  imbedded  in  the  ice  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Lena,  in  Siberia,  was  provided  with  long 
coarse  hair,  portions  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  museums  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of  the 
Garden  of  Plants,  in  Paris.  The  discovery  of 
the  engraved  ivory  at  Dordogne,  while  alone  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  positive  proof,  yet,  in 
connection  with  other  observations,  clearly 
points  to  the  existence  of  the  mammoth  in 
France,  and  as  a  contemporary  with  man.  For 
ia  the  rude  stone  age  to  which  the  ivory  must 
be  referred,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of   man's 


which  we  recognise  the  fact  that  climate  may 
undergo  radical  alterations  from  the  labors  of 
man) — that  the  idea  is  absurd  that  by  anything 
we  can  do  the  seasons  can  be  in  the  least  af- 
fected. These  objections  are  mainly  urged  by 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  influence 
results, — that  is,  by  the  owners  of  the  soil ;  and 
it  is  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  convinced 
that  we  seek  to  fortify  our  conclusions  by  the 
authority  of  those  whom  all  must  respect. 

"  The  cunning  foresight  of  the  Yankee," 
says  Emerson,  "  seems  to-desert  him  when  he 
takes  the  axe  in  hand."  But  we  are  pursuaded 
that  this  is  not  the  true  state  of  the  case;  we 
only  need  information  in  order  to  act  with  the 
same  prudence  and   wise  precaution  upon  this 
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as  upon  other  subjects  which  en;4a2;e  our  atten- 
tion, and  fur  which  we  must  be  held  responsible.  ' 
Some  one  has  said  that  "  the  Creator  punishes 
ignorance  more  than  any  other  crime."     How-  i 
ever  this  may  be,  we  all  very  well  know  that  we  i 
cannot  escape    the    consequences    of   our   acts 
under  the  plea  of  ignorance.     The  storm,  wind 
and  the  tempest  will  just  as  surely  dostroy  our 
crops,  whether  we  cut  down  the  guardian  forests 
from  the  mere  greed  of  present  gain,  or  from 
any  other  motive. 

"A  garden  surrounded  by  tall  trees,"  says  Em- 
erson,— and  he  speaks  from  actual  observation, 
— "  admits  the  cultivation,  even  in  our  severe 
climate,  of  plants  almost  tropical."  Humboldt 
tells  us  that  Cortes,  in  his  will,  left  sugar  plan- 
tations near  Cuyoacan,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
where  now,  owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  the 
trees,  the  cold  is  too  great  for  sugar  cane  or 
any  other  tropical  production  to  thrive.  We 
have  repeatedly  spoken  of  similar  results  wit- 
nessed at  Nahant,  where  the  wind  never  rests, 
or,  as  say  the  inhabitants,  "  there  is  acontinual 
gale  of  wind."  Where  this  ever-flowing  aerial 
tide  is  lifted  above  the  soil  by  the  tall  trees  and 
high  fences,  "  plants  almost  tropical  "  grow  and 
perfect  their  fruit,  but  in  those  cases  where  it 
is  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  tempest, 
scarcely  a  poor  blade  of  grass  can  maintain  a 
foothold;  the  very  soil,  even,  is  swept  in  some 
ppots  troiu  the  rocks  and  earth  beneath.  Of 
course,  as  we  shall  at  once  infer,  what  soil  there 
is  left  in  these  exposed  situations  at  Nahant  is 
subject  to  extreme  drought,  while  where  the 
laud  is  protected  by  trees  an  1  fences  the  con- 
trary is  the  fact;  indeed,  during  the  seven 
years  we  resided  there,  we  do  not  recollect  a 
single  instance  in  which  vegetation  suffered 
materially  from  drought  inside  of  these  protect- 
ed gardens.  And  this  fact  is  of  so  much 
importance  in  this  connection  that  we  shall  do 
well  to  dwell  somewhat  more  upon  it. 

High  fences  are  not  in  any  manner  as  good 
conservers  of  moisture  and  heat  as  belts  of 
trees,  and  yet,  as  we  shall  see  in  this  case,  they 
serve  their  purpose  well.  The  land  at  Nahant 
thus  protected  consists  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
acres,  lying  in  three  distinct  plots,  situated  at 
some  distance  from  each  other.  These  plots 
are  surrounded  by  fences  from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  in  height,  consisting  mainly  of  slats  two  or 
three  inches  wide  placed  one  or  two  inches  from 
each  other.  A  portion  of  these  fences  were  in 
the  first  place  made  double,  but  this  was  found 
by  after  experience  to  be  unnecessary,  as,  in 
deed,  the  single  fences  become  every  year  more 
so  as  it  regards  the  primary  object  for  which 
they  were  at  first  erected,  as  the  belts  of  trees 
designed  to  take  their  places  increase  in  size 
It  was  thought  to  be  of  importance  that  these 
fences  should  not  be  made  entirely  close,  as  this, 
it  was  supposed,  would  cause  the  contained  air 


to  be  operated  upon  in  a  mass  by  the  current 
above,  instead  of  being  broken  as  into  spray,  in 
accordance  with  the  effect  produced  by  belts  of 
trees.  Thus  it  was  by  the  foresight  and  gen- 
erous perseverance  of  one  man  that  Nahant, 
which  scarce  fifty  years  since  was  the  very  type 
of  bleak  and  barren  desolation,  scarcely  a  single 
tree  to  be  seen, 

"  Or  flower  or  leaf  of  green," 
where  only  the  hardy  fisherman  could  endure 
the  climate  save  for  a  brief  season  in  summer, 
has,  in  this  short  space  of  time,  become  so 
changed  that  there  is  no  spot  in  all  New  Eng- 
land so  far  north  that  is  more  productive,  or 
that  yields  better  returns  for  the  labur  bestowed 
upon  it. 

And  even  the  winters,  which  are  supposed 
by  tho^e  who  do  not  trouble  themselves  to 
examine  the  matter  to  be  so  very  severe,  we 
found  by  actual  experience  during  our  residence 
there  to  be  a  good  deal  warmer  and  more  equa- 
ble in  temperature  than  the  neighboring  inland 
towns.  During  seven  years  we  had  but  two  or 
three  drifting  snows,  and  these  we  should  have 
laughed  at  in  our  earlier  years  while  residing 
in  the  country,  so  comparatively  slight  were 
they.  Another  important  fact  in  regard  to 
Nahant  should  be  mentioned.  We  have  it 
from  Mr.  Tudor,  as  well  as  others  of  the  oldest 
and  permanent  residents  :  That  is^  that  since 
the  trees  have  grown  there  has  not  been  half 
the  trouble  from  the  failure  of  well  and  springs 
as  formerly.  In  our  own  experience,  residing 
on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula,  we  had  no 
failure  of  pure  fresh  water  from  a  well  not  over 
nine  feet  in  depth. 

However  this  may  be  in  regard  to  so  small 
a  place  as  Nahant,  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  that  the  widespread  destruction  of  our 
forests  is  the  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  our 
springs  and  streams,  and  the  frequent  droughts 
to  which  we  now  are  subject. 

...   ^m*-   ' 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmcn  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report  : — 

From  Willie  M.  Gref^ory,  B-rea,  Ohio $3  00 

"      Esther  S.  Justice,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa 50  00 

"      George  Justice,  "  "   10  00 

"      a  Friend,  "  "    2  00 

"      Rachel  Haines,  Fallston,  Md 25  00 

"      Sarah  Park,  Camdi-n,  N.  J 10  00 

"      Martha  Carman ^00 


$105  00 
Hbxry  M.  Laino,  Treasurer, 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Philada.,  Cth  mo.  29,  1866. 

■     ^•^    •- ■ 

Professor  Agassiz  is  r<  ported  to  be  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures  before  the  Imptri^U  family  and  the 
Brazilian  magnates,  respecting  his  discoveries  in  his 
recent  tour  up  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  He  has  won 
very  high  commendation  from  his  royal  auditors,  who, 
till  the  visit  of  the  disanguished  American,  were  said 
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to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  treasures  of  their  great 
river.  Tiie  "researches  of  Prof.  Agassiz  will  have  a 
wider  value  than  were  at  first  anticipated,  if  they  have 
the  effect  of"  making  the  great  Sjiithern  Continent 
better  known  to  the  world,  and  of  bringing  the 
United  States  into  a  closer  intercourse  with  tbe  most 
productive  country  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

Congress.— In  the  Senute  the  House  bill  amenda- 
tory of  tha  act  organizing  Washing'on  Territory  was 
taken  up  and  passed.  The  bill  to  i.mcnd  and*  con- 
tinue in  force  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  taken  up, 
and  after  some  opposition  was  passed.  It  now  goes 
back  to  the  House  for  concurrence  in  the  amend- 
ments A  bill  was  introduced  to  establish  certain 
ecean' post-routes  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  to  regulate  the  transportation  ot  mails 
thereof  and  reduce  the  expenses.  R'  ferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads.  A  bill 
to  repeal  an  act  to  retrocede  Alexandria  to  the 
State  of  Virginia,  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Disirict  of  Columbia.  The  object  of  this  bill 
is  to  annex  Alexandria  to  the  District.  Tbe  Senate 
concurred  in  the  House  amendiuf-nts  to  the  bill  to 
re<'-ulate  the  transportation  of  nitro-glycerine.  The 
an^endments  wtrc  merely  verbal.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  for  a  reorganization  of  the  civil 
service,  particularly  the  Post  Uffice,  Treasury  and 
Interior  Departments,  providing  for  boards  of  exami- 
nation for  applicants  for  position,  and  assimilating 
their  government  more  nearly  witli  the  regulations 
of  the  army  and  navy.  The  National  Telegraph  bill 
was  called  up,  and,  after  considerable  discussion,  was 


House. The  Post-Office  Committee  was  instruct- 
ed to  inquire  and  report  what  further  investigation 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  abuses  and  frauds  in 
the  franking  privilege.  Among  the  bills  introduced 
the  following  were  passed:  The  Senate  bill  regulat- 
ing the  transportation  of  nitro-glycerine.  A  bill  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  registers  to  certain  vessels. 
The  Senate  bill  for  the  prevention  of  smiiggling. 
A  bill  extending  the  privilege  of  the  Government  In- 
sane Asylum  to  civilians  in  military  employment. 
The  Senate  amendments  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
bill  were  read,  but  not  concurred  in,  and  a  commit- 
was  of  conference  was  ordered. 

Indian  .Treaties.— The  Senate  has  recently  ratified 
treaties  with  the  following  tribes  of  Indians,  viz  :  the 
Nez-Perces  of  Idaho;  Shoshones  of  Ruby  valley, 
N.  T.  •  the  Great  and  little  Usages  in  Kansas,  and  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  of  the  Indian  territory 
west  of  Arkansas.  It,  is  probable  that  other  impor- 
tant treaties  will  be  submitted  to  that  body  within 
a  few  days  for  ratification. 

The  Freedmen. — Gen.  Scott,  assistant  commis- 
sioner for  South  Carolina,  contradicts  the  charges 
of  Gens.  Steadman  and  FuUerton  against  Chaplain 
French  and  Lieut.  Lott.  He  denies  that  these  officers 
are  running  plantations,  or  have  anything  to  do  with 
planting,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Superintendent  Tomlinsou  reports  75  schools  in 
South  Carolina,  with  9,017  pupils,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  6,574.  There  are  148  teachers,  of  whom 
58  are  natives  and  fifty  colored.  One  other  school, 
from  which  there  were  no  returns,  would  swell  tbe 
number  of  pupils  to  10,000.  The  interest  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  schools  continues  unabated, 
and  that  of  the  white  people  is  growing;  yet  there 
are  some  places  where  it  is  said  no  school  could  be 
established  nor  tolerated  after  the  garrison  has  been 
withdrawn.  A  very  successful  public  examination 
of  the  colored  school  held  in  the  Normal  Scht)ol 
building  took  place  in  Charleston,  Fifth  month  30th. 


Virginia  counts  225  teachers  of  colored  schools 
and  17,589  pupils,  whose  average  aitendance  is 
12,9.30.  In  Florida  there  have  been  several  cases 
lately  of  violence  done  to  teachers.  The  colored 
people  of  Helena,  Arkansas,  have  voted  to  ask 
General  Sprague  to  tax  them  for  the  support  of 
their  schools.  Several  colored  schools  have  recently 
been  opened  in  Raleigh,  Nonh  Carolina,  by  "  colored 
teachers  who  are  competent,  and  who  were  bora 
and  raised  among  us,"  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Raleigh  Sentinel,  which  is  opposed  to  Northern 
"school-marms,"  as  it  chooses  to  call  them. — The 
Natioji. 

The  Fisk  Free  School,  at  Nashville,  for  colored 
children,  closed  its  first  term  on  the  15th  instant. 
A  large  number  of  ciiizens  crowded  the  chapel  to 
witness  the  examination.  Nearly  one  thousand 
pupils  are  taught  in  this  school,  by  fifteen  excellent 
teachers. 


T  ESSONS  ON  OUR  COMMON  SONG  BIRDS.— Tickets  for  a 
1j  course  of  Eight  Lee.sons,  $3  00  each.  Liberal  reduction  to 
Schools  and  Classes  of  over  fifty  persons. 

Address  Grace  Anna  Lewis, 

Care  of  Edward  Pakeish, 

6 16  .3tn.  800  Arch  St.,  Thilada. 


|,10R  SALE,  at  Office  of  Friends' Intelligencer,  1^4  N.  Seventh  St. 
r  At  Office.    By  mail. 

Journal  of  John  Comly $2  00  $2  40 

"  John  Woolman '•  •  •      100  120 

Hugh  Judge 100  120 

6  9  tfo.  Emmor  Comlt. 


jiELLEVUl!;    DEMALfcJ    INSi'li'Ui'K.— The   Kail    and   Winter 

JD     Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifuiiy  located  Uoakding- 

SoHOoi.  FOR  GlKLb  will  couiuieiice  lOlh  mo.  1st,  IScitJ,  and  clote 

4th  mo.  12,  1607.    Eor  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  to 

Israel  J   URAUAM..,      i  prj^cj     ,g. 

Jane  1>.  Grauame,       j         y,  ^o.  •>. 

72  tf.  Attleboro'  V.  U.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MOOKESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  I'OR  GlRl.S.— The  next 
Term  of  this  Institution,  which  has  been  in  successtul  ope- 
luiion  for  2i  years,  will  commence  ou  the  tii  st  ol  10th  mo.  next, 
aud  continue  40  weeks,     i'or  Circulars,  apply  early  to 

iWARY  S.  Lil-PlwooTi,  jt^rincipal, 
630.721  200p  Jiuoresluvvu.   iiarliugton  Co.,  N.  J. 


CllEKKY  STONEKS,— (seed  2  bushels  an  hour.;  Pea  and  Bean 
Shellers,  (shell  SOq^ts  an  hour,)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dish 
Covers,  Champion  Cog- Wheel  Clothes- Wringers,  (we con  iderthem 
the  best  yet  invented  for  durability  ami  convenience;^  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Xoola. 
i'ur  sale  by  Tkuman  ii  Shaw, 

3 lOabSo     No.  835  ( Eight  Thirt}  Five)  Market  St.,  bel6w  Ninth. 


.^  KIENDS'  SCHOOL,  High  St.,  West  Chester,  I'a.— This  school, 
X  for  both  sexes,  will  reopeu  on  3d  of  Miith  month,  1866.  For 
Circulars  address  Charles  Swavne,  Principal. 

REFERENCES. 
Halliday  Jackso.\,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Clement  Biddle,  Chadd's  l<ord,        " 
Enoch  Swaine,  Loudon  Grove,        " 
623afntf.      Wm.  H.  Johnson,  Newtown,  " 


WANTED — A  Male  Teacher  lor   Dept'ord   School,  Woodbury, 
N.  J.     One  who  is  a  good  discipliuarian,  and  well  qualified 
to  teach  all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  hnglish  education,  will 
receive  liberal  compensation.     Aildi  ess,  with  reference, 
CARLION   p.  SlOKhS,  or 

Wm.  Wade  Gbiscom, 
616  77  00. Wo.idbury,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — A  valuable  Boarding  School  Property  for  Uirls, 
lavorabiy  located  in  a  Friends'  neighborhood.  The  school  is 
now  in  full  and  successful  operation,  and  offers  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  any  well  qualified  Friend.  Any  one  wishing  informa- 
tion with  a  view  to  purchase,  can  obtain  it  by  addressing  "JE.  F." 
otiJce  Friends'  lutelligencer,  No.  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 
616  tfavn. 

ClEDAR  COTTAGE,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
)    Will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  guests  after  Seventh  mo. 
1st,  1866.     Terms  $15. 
6yxt714.  M.  R.  Chandlie. 


/  iHEsTERb'lELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOU  BOYS,  situated  on 
\J     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bonleutown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  thi.i  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  21st  of  oth  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85. 
For  further  particulars  address  HtNKY  W.  Ridqway, 

476613307  pmozzpain.    Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
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A  Memoir  of  Yomje   Street    Monthly    Meeting, 

(^Canada     West,^    concerning    our    deceased 
friend  JoiIN  Watson. 

The  subject  of  this  Mfmoir  was  born  at 
Deptford,  near  London,  England,  on  the  8th 
of  First  month,  1779,  of  respectable  parents, 
who  were  members  of  the  Episcopal  Society, 
and  early  sought  to  imbue  his  mind  with  re 
ligious  truths,  as  taught  by  their  Society. 
This  teaching,  no  doubt,  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  religious  walk  his  after  life  manifested. 

In  his  advancement  from  youth  to  the  state 
of  manhood,  he  passed  through  the  various 
vicissitudes  incidental  to  youth,  which  often 
led  him  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  to  indulge  in 
the  gratification  of  his  passions,  almost  without 
limitation  ;  but  in  this  state  he  was  not  left 
entirely  to  himself,  for  he  was  followed  from 
time  to  time  so  closely,  that  he  would  oft  re- 
pent, and  as  oft  would  sin  again.  During  this 
season  of  wandering,  a  fond  mother  often  plead 
with  him,  oft  counseled  him,  and  although  her 
1  bors  seemed  to  produce  no  immediate  effect, 
they  proved  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters, 
found  after  many  days. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  concluded 
to  migrate  to  America,  and  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia in  Seventh  month,  1802.  Shortly  after, 
he  removed  to  a  new  settlement  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  hitherto  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
their  principles ;  but  not  long  after  settling 
here,  he  fell  in  with   some  Friends,  who  were 


travelling  in  the  ministry  ;  and  after  attending 
some  of  their  meetings,  and  mingling  with  them, 
he  became  seriously  impressed,  and  desirous  to 
know  more  of  them  ;  and  as  there  were  some 
families  of  Friends  settled  near  him,  he  became 
induced  to  make  inquiries  concerning  them. 
He  says,  '<  after  I  had  read  '  Penn's  No  Cross, 
No  Crown,'  and  '  Phipps  on  the  State  of  Man,' 
und  meditated  thereon,  1  founi  a  Christ  revealed 
in  me  the  only  hope  of  glory  ;  and  I  then  re- 
cognized that  the  Lord  had  been  with  me,  and 
I  knew  it  not."  Continuing  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  this  Spirit,  in  which  he  recognized 
his  Lord,  he  was  led  along  in  various  ways,  into 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  Friends,  till  at  length  it 
seemed  to  be  right  for  him  to  unite  in  member- 
ship with  them  j  and  he  was  accordingly  received 
about  the  year  1804,  and  was  afterwards,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  Friends,  united  in 
marriage  with  Ann  Eves,  of  Fishing  Creek, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  25th  of  Ninth  month, 
1806,  who  proved  a  true  helpmate  to  him. 

After  his  marriage,  having  embarked  largely 
in  business,  several  severe  reverses  occurred 
which  reduced  him  in  temporal  circumstances, 
and  closely  tried  his  spiritual  strength  ;  yet,  as 
he  was  thus  deeply  humbled,  he  was  enabled  to 
adopt  the  language  to  his  Heavenly  Father, 
"  Do  with  me  as  thou  pleasest ;  I  am  the  clay  ; 
Thou,  0  Lord,  art  the  potter  ;  make  of  me  what 
thou  wilt." 

In  these  days  of  humiliation,  it  was  given 
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him  to  see  that  if  he  was  faithful,  he  should 
have  to  dechire  to  others  of  the  Lord's  good- 
ness, and  of  His  dealings  with  him.  Though 
he  felt  deeply  his  own  un  worthiness,  it  was^lso 
given  him  to  see  that  he  must  not  call  that  com- 
mon or  unclean  which  the  Lord  hath  cleansed. 
Although  not  always  faithful  and  obedient, 
when  he  felt  a  word  to  offer  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  when  he  did  yield,  he  was  lavored 
with  the  reward  of  peace. 

In  the  year  1827,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
friends,  he  removed  to  Canada,  and  settled 
within  the  verge  of  Yonge  Street  Monthly 
Meeting,  where  he  continued  to  reside  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

He  still  felt  it  was  at  times  his  duty  to  bear  his 
testimony  in  religious  meetings,  and  Friends 
having  unity  therewith,  acknowledged  his  min- 
istry in  1834.  Though  not  lengthy,  his  com- 
munications were  always  pertinent,  solid  and 
lively,  carrying  with  them  the  evidence  that 
they  emanated  from  the  true  Fountain.  His 
travels  in  this  work  were  not  very  extensive ; 
yet  he. made  several  religious  visits  from  home, 
from  all  of  which,  it  appears,  he  returned 
bringing  with  him  the  reward  of  peace. 

He  was  ever  found  diligent  in  the  attend- 
ance of  his  religious  meeting.^,  when  health 
permitted  ;  and  his  solid  deportment  therein, 
evidenced  that  his  mind  was  drawn  to  the  Mas- 
ter, and  was  drinking  at  the  Fountain  the  pure 
waters  of  life. 

His  amiability  of  disposition,  and  gentleness 
of  manner,  as  evinced  particularly  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  both  old  and  young. 

It  was  his  lot  to  meet  many  trials  and  severe 
bereavements,  in  the  removal,  by  death,  of  a 
loved  companion,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in 
unity  nearly  forty  years;  and  of  affectionate 
children,  some  of  whom  were  taken  away  under 
trying  circumstances,  which  led  him  to  adopt 
the  language,  "  Not  my  will,  0  Lord,  but  Thine 
be  done;"  and  thus  to  meekly  and  humbly 
bow  before  the  strokes,  feeling  them  all  to  be 
in  wisdom. 

In  the  year  1848,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mary  H.  Brownlow,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  harmony  and  affection  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Their  spiritual  exercises  harmonizing, 
they  made  several  religious  visits  together,  in 
which  their  labors  were  satisfactory  to  those 
among  whom  they  mingled,  and  brought  the 
sweet  reward  of  peace  to  their  minds. 

While  the  infirmities  of  age  enfeebled  his 
physical  powers,  the  mental  were  preserved  in 
freshness.  Thus  did  his  sun  descend  the  we.«t- 
ern  horizon,  marked  with  the  same  patient  resig- 
nation which  had  so  long  beeu  a  characteristic 
of  his  life. 

He  last  attended  meeting  on  First-day,  the 
1st  of  Eiret  month;  1865,  where  he  was  favored 


in  communication ;  and  after  returning  from 
meeting,  he  was  taken  very  ill,  and  soon  it  be- 
came evident  that  it  would  prove  to  be  his  last 
sickness.  On  Second-day,  a  relative  coming  ia 
to  see  him,  he  remarked,  that  all  had  been  done 
for  him  that  could  be  done  ;  all  that  remained 
for  him  was  to  be  patient,  and  that  he  was  go- 
ing home.  During  his  intervals  of  release  from 
suffering,  he  would  express  that  his  heart  was 
filled  with  love,  not  only  to  those  around  him, 
but  to  the  whole  world.  At  times,  speaking  to 
his  kindred,  he  would  exhort  them  to  attend  to 
the  inshiniugs  of  the  Light  of  Truth  in  their 
own  souls.  On  Fifth  day  evening,  he  was 
favored  with  a  spell  of  apparent  ease,  during 
which  his  mind  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in 
meditating  on  the  never  ending  glories  of  the 
celestial  state  that  was  opening  before  him  ;  and 
when  he  aroused,  he  exclaimed,  "Oh  the 
beauty,  the  glory  of  th:>t  heavenly  sight !  I 
would  not  have  missed  seeing  it  for  a  world  !" 
On  Sixth-day  evening,  after  having  suffered 
very  much  through  the  d  ly,  he  remarked  to  his 
wife,  "What  shall  I  do?  It  is  so  trying." 
But,  in  a  few  seconds,  added,  "  Oh  how  I  pity 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  fine  gold  ;  what 
will  it  do  for  them  in  an  hour  like  this !" 

Then,  becoming  more  calm,  he  appeared  to 
be  wrapt  in  solemn  meditation,  and  then  re- 
marked, "  It  is  finished  !"  no  doubt  alluding 
to  his  earthly  work ;  and  in  about  an  hour 
said,  "  I  feel  the  the  world  to  be  receding  from 
nie  ;"  and  soon  added,  "I  feel  my  faculties 
are  going." 

He  continued  sensible  of  all  about  him  until 
2  o'clock  on  Seventh-d;iy,  when  he  apparently 
becaniC  unconscious  of  any  suffering,  and  con- 
tinued to  breathe  shorter  and  shorter,  until  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  all  became  still  in 
death,  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-six  years. 

After  a  solemn  meeting,  his  remains  were 
followed  to  the  grave  in  the  Friends'  burying 
ground,  by  a  krge  concourse  of  friends  and 
relatives,  on  Third-day,  the  lOih  of  First  month, 
1865. 

By  direction  of  Yonge  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  held  at  King,  14th  of  Ninth 
mouth,  1865, 

John  D.  Phillips,  \ 
Mary  E,  Stevens,  J 


Clerks. 


I  confes.?  that  increasing  years  bring  with 
them  an  increasing  respect  for  men  who  do  not 
succeed  in  life,  as  those  words  are  commonly 
used.  Heaven  is  said  to  be  a  place  for  those 
who  have  not  succeeded  on  earth  ;  and  it  ia 
sure  that  celestial  grace  does  not  thrive  and 
bloom  in  the  hot  blaze  of  worldly  prosperity. 
Ill  success  sometimes  arises  from  a  superabund- 
ance of  qualities  in  themselves  good — from 
conscience  too  sensitive,  a  taste  too  fastidious, 
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a  sclf-forgetfulness  too  romantic,  and  modesty 
too  retiring.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with 
a  living  poet,  that  ''  the  world  knows  nothing 
of  its  men  ;  "  but  there  are  forms  of  greatness, 
or  at  lea<t  excellenf^e,  which  ''  die  and  make  no 
sign;"  there  are  martyrs  that  miss  the  palm 
but  not  the  stake  ;  heroes  without  the  laurel, 
and  conquerors  without  the  triumph. 

DIVERSITY    IN    UNITY. 

Men  have  formed  to  themselves  two  ideas  of 
unity  :  the  fir.st  is  a  sameness  of  form — of  ex- 
prtSoion  ;  the  second  an  identity  of  spirit. 
Some  of  the  btst  of  mankind  have  fondly 
hoped  to  realize  an  unity  for  the  Church  of 
Christ,  which  should  be  manifested  by  uniform 
expression  in  every  thing;  their  imiginations 
have  loved  to  paint,  as  the  ideal  of  a  Christian 
Church,  a  state  in  which  the  same  liturgy 
■  should  be  used  throughout  the  world,  the  same 
ecclesiastical  government,  even  the  same  vest- 
ments, the  same  canonical  hours,  the  same 
form  of  architecture.  They  could  conceive 
nothing  more  entirely  one  than  a  Church,  so 
constituted  that  the  same  prayers,  in  the  very 
same  expressions,  at  the  very  same  moment, 
should  be  ascending  to  the  Eternal  Ear.  There 
are  others  who  have  thrown  aside  entirely  this 
idea  as  chimerical  ;  who  have  not  only  ceased 
to  hope  it,  but  even  to  wish  it ;  who,  if  it  could 
be  realized,  would  consider  it  a  matter  of  re- 
gret; who  feel  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
various — their  mudes  and  habits  of  thought, 
their  original  capacities  and  acquired  associa- 
tions, infinitely  diverse;  and  who,  perceiving 
that  the  law  of  universal  system  is  manilbld- 
ness  in  unity,  have  ceased  to  expect  any  other 
oneness  for  the  Church  of  Christ  than  that  of  a 
sameness  of  spirit,  showing  itself  through 
diversities  of  gifts.  Among  these  last  was  the 
Apostle  Paul:  his  large  and  glorious  mind  re- 
joiced in  the  contemplation  of  the  countless 
manifestations  of  spiritual  nature,  beneath 
which  he  detected  one  and  the  same  pervading 
Mind.  Now,  let  us  look  at  this  matter  some- 
what more  closely. 

All  real  unity  is  manifold.  Feelings  in 
themselves  identical  find  countless  forms  of  ex- 
pression :  for  instance,  sorrow  is  the  same  feel- 
ing throughout  the  human  race;  but  the 
Oriental  prostrates  himself  upon  the  ground, 
throws  dust  upon  his  head,  tears  his  garments, 
is  not  ashamed  to  break  out  into  the  most  vio 
lent  lamentations.  In  the  North,' we  rule  our 
grief  in  public ;  sulFer  not  even  a  quiver  to  be 
seen  upon  the  lip,  or  brow,  and  consider  calm 
ness  as  the  appropriate  expression  of  manly 
grief.  Nay,  two  sisters  of  different  tempera- 
ment will  show  their  grief  diversely.  One  will 
love  to  dwell  upon  the  theme  of  the  qualities  of 
the  departed ;  the  other  feels  it  a  sacred  sor- 
row, on  which  the  lips  are  sealed  forever;  yet 


would  it  not  be  idle  to  ask  which  of  them  has 
the  truest  affection  ?  Are  they  not  both  in 
their  own  way  true?  In  the  sau)e  P]ast,  men 
take  off  their  sandals  in  devotion  ;  we  exactly 
reverse  the  procedure  and  uncover  the  head. 
The  Oriental  prostrates  himself  in  t^e  dust  be- 
fore his  sovereign  ;  even  before  his  God  the 
Briton  only  kneels;  yet  would  it  not  again  be 
idle  to  ask  which  is  the  essential  and  proper 
form  of  reverence?  Is  not  true  reverence  in 
all  cases  modified  by  the  individualities  of 
temperament  and  edu.-ation  ?  Should  we  not 
say,  in  all  these  forms  worketh  one  and  the 
same  spirit  of  reverence  ?  Again,  in  the  world 
as  God  has  made  it,  one  law  shows  itself  under 
diverse,  even  opposite  manifestations ;  lead 
sinks  in  water,  wood  floats  upon  the  surface. 
In  former  times  men  assigned  these  different 
results  to  different  forces,  laws,  and  gods.  A 
knowledge  of  nature  has  demonstrated  that 
they  are  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  law ; 
and  the  great  difference  between  the  educated 
and  the  uneducated  man  is  this  :  the  unedu- 
cated sees  in  this  world  nothing  but  an  infinite 
collection  of  unconnected  facts, — a  broken,  dis- 
torted, and  fragmentary  system,  which  his  mind 
can  by  no  means  reduce  to  order.  The  educated 
man,  in  proportion  to  his  education,  sees  the 
number  of  laws  diminished  ;  beholds,  in  the 
manifold  appearances  of  nature,  the  expression 
of  a  few  laws,  by  degrees  fewer,  till  at  last  it 
becomes  possible  to  his  conception  that  they 
are  all  reducible  to  one,  and  that  that  which  lies 
beneath  the  innumerable  phenomena  of  nature 
is  the  one  Spirit, — God. 

All  living  unity  is  spiritual,  not  formal ;  not 
sameness,  but  manifoldness.  You  may  have  a 
unity  shown  in  identity  of  form,  but  it  is  a  life- 
less unity.  There  is  a  sameness  on  the  sea- 
beach, — that  unity  which  the  ocean  waves  have 
produced  by  curling  and  forcibly  destroying 
the  angularities  of  individual  form,  so  that 
every  stone  presents  the  same  monotony  of  as- 
pect, and  you  must  fracture  each  again  in  order 
to  distinguish  whether  you  hold  in  your  heart  a 
mass  of  flint  or  fragment  of  basalt.  There  is 
no  life  in  unity  such  as  this.  Bat,  as  soon  as 
you  arrive  at  a  unity  that  is  living,  the  form 
becomes  more  complex,  and  you  search  in  vain 
for  uniformity.  In  the  parts,  it  must  be  found, 
if  found  at  all,  in  the  sameness  of  the  pervading 
life.  The  illustration  given  by  the  apostle  is 
that  of  the  human  body,— a  higher  unity,  he 
says,  by  being  composed  of  many  members, 
than  if  every  member  were  but  a  repetition  of 
a  single  type.  It  is  conceivable  that  God  might 
have  moulded  such  a  form  for  human  life  ;  it  is 
conceivable  that  every  c:HUse,  ins.ead  of  pioluc- 
in^  in  different  nerves  a  variety  of  sensations, 
should  have  aflected  every  one  in  a  mode  pre- 
cisely similar;  that  instead  of  producing  a 
sensation  of  sound,  a  sensation  of  color,  a  sea- 
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sation  of  taste,  the  outward  causes  of  nature,  be 
they  what  they  may,  should  have  given  but  one 
unvaried  feeling  to  every  sense;  and  that  the 
whole  universe  should  have  been  light  or  sound. 
That  would  have  been  unity  if  sameness  be 
unity;  birt,  says  the  apostle,  if  the  whole  body 
were  seeing,  where  were  the  hearing  ?  That 
uniformity  would  have  been  irreparable  loss, — 
the  loss  of  every  part  that  was  merged  into  the 
one.  What  is  the  body's  unity  ?  Is  it  not  this  ? 
The  unity  of  a  living  consciousness  which  mar- 
vellously animates  every  separate  atom  of  the 
frame,  and  reduces  each  to  the  performance 
of  a  function  fitted  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole, 
— its  own,  not  another's  ;  so  that  the  inner 
spirit  can  say  of  the  remotest  and  in  form  most 
unlike  member,  *'  That  too,  is  myself." 

None  but  a  spiritual  unity  can  preserve  the 
rights  both  of  the  individual  and  the  Church. 
All  other  systems  of  unity,  except  the  apostolic, 
either  sacrifice  the  Church  to  the  individual,  or 
the  individual  to  the  Church. 

Some  have  claimed  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  such  a  way  that  every  individual  opin- 
ion becomes  truth,  and  every  utterance  of  pri- 
vate conscience  right ;  thus  the  Church  is 
sacrificed  to  the  individual,  and  the  universal 
conscience,  the  common  faith,  becomes  as 
nothing ;  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  prophets.  Again,  there  are  others, 
who  would  surrender  the  conscience  of  each 
man  to  the  conscience  of  the  Church,  and  coerce 
the  particulars  of  faith  into  exact  coincidence 
with  a  formal  creed.  Spiritual  unity  saves  the 
right  of  both  in  God's  system.  The  Church 
exists  for  the  individual  just  as  truly  as  the  in- 
dividual for  the  Church.  The  Church  is  then 
most  perfect  when  all  its  powers  converge,  and 
are  conceutrated  on  the  formation  and  protec- 
tion of  individual  character;  and  the  individual 
is  then  most  complete — that  is,  most  a  Chris- 
tian— when  he  has  practically  learned  that  bis 
life  is  not  his  own,  but  owed  to  others, — "  that 
no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth 
to  himself"  Now,  spiritual  unity  respects 
the  sanctity  of  the  individual  conscience. 
How  reverently  the  apostle  Paul  considered 
its  claims,  and  how  tenderly !  When  once 
it  became  a  matter  of  conscience,  this  was 
his  principle  laid  down  in  matters  of  dispute  : 
"Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind."  The  belief  of  the  whole  world  cannot 
make  a  thing  right  to  me,  if  I  in  my  heart  be- 
lieve it  wrong.  You  may  coerce  the  conscience, 
you  may  control  men's  belief,  and  you  may 
produce  a  unity  by  so  doing  ;  but  it  is  the  unity 
of  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore, — a  lifeless  identity 
of  outward  form,  with  no  cohesion  between  the 
parts, — a  dead  sea-beach,  on  which  nothing 
grows,  and  where  the  very  sea-weed  dies. 

Out  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  the  human 
race,  a  few  features  diversify  themselves  into  so 


many  forms  of  countenance,  that  scarcely  two 
could  be  mistaken  for  each  other. 

There  are  no  two  leaves  on  the  same  tree 
alike,  nor  two  sides  of  the  same  leaf,  unless  you 
cut  and  kill  it.  There  is  a  sacredness  in  indi- 
viduality of  character ;  each  one  born  into  this 
world,  is  a  fresh,  new  soul,  intended  by  his 
Maker  to  develop  himself  in  a  new,  fresh  way. 
We  are  what  we  are  ;  we  cannot  be  truly  other 
than  ourselves.  We  reach  perfection  not  by 
copying,  much  less  by  aimiiig  at  originality; 
but  by  consistently  and  steadily  working  out  the 
life  which  is  common  to  us  all,  according  to  the 
character  which  God  has  given  us. 

And  thus  will  the  Church  of  God  be  one  at 
last, — will  present  a  unity  like  that  of  heaven. 
There  is  one  universe  in  which  each  separate 
star  differs  from  another  in  glory  ;  one  church 
in  which  a  single  Spirit,  the  life  of  God,  per- 
vades each  separate  soul;  and  Justin  proportion 
as  that  life  becomes  exalted,  does  it  enable 
every  one  to  shine  forth  in  the  distinctness  of 
his  own  separate  individuality,  like  the  stars  of 
heaven.  F.  W.  Robertson. 


"  They  shall  know  Me." — To  know  God  in- 
deed, is  to  have  such  a  knowledge  of  His  glo- 
rious goodness  as  shall  fill  us  with  holy  delight 
in  Him,  intense  desire  after  communion  with 
Him,  and  enjoyment  of  His  favor.  Farther,  it 
is  so  to  behold  His  glory,  as  to  be  ourselves 
transformed  into  the  same  image  of  holiness 
and  goodness;  to  be  ourselves  "  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature." — Guode. 


EXTRACTS    FROM     THE    WORKS    OF    ISAAC 

PENINGTON. 

Spiritual  Unity. 

What  is  Spiritual  Unity?  Ans.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  same  spiritual  nature  in  divers,  in 
one  and  the  same  spiritual  centre  or  streams  of 
life.  When  the  spirits  or  souls  of  creatures 
are  begotten  by  one  power,  into  one  life,  and 
meet  in  heart  there  ;  so  far  as  they  thus  meet, 
there  is  true  unity  among  them.  The  doing 
the  same  thing,  the  thinking  the  same  thing,  the 
speaking  the  same  thing;  this  doth  not  unite  here 
in  this  state  in  this  nature  ;  but  only  the  doing, 
or  thinking,  or  speaking  of  it  in  the  same  life. 
Yea,  though  the  doings,  or  thoughts,  or  words 
be  divers ;  yet  if  they  proceed  from  the  same 
[divine]  principle  and  nature,  there  is  a  true 
unity  felt  therein,  where  the  life  alone  ia 
judge. 

How  is  the  unity  preserved?  Ans.  Only 
by  abiding  in  the  life;  only  by  keeping  to  the 
power,  and  in  the  principle,  from  whence  the 
unity  sprang,  and  in  which  it  stands.  Here  is 
a  knitting  of  natures,  and  a  fellowship  in  the 
same  spiritual  centre.  Here  the  divers  and 
different  motions  of  several  members  in  the 
body,  thus  coming  from  the  life  and  spirit  of 
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the  body,  are  known  to,  and  owned  by,  the 
same  lite,  where  it  is  fresh  and  sensible.  It  is 
not  keeping  up  an  outward  kiiowjedge  or  belief 
concerning-  things,  that  unites,  nor  keeping  up 
an  outward  conformity  in  actions,  &c.,  for  these 
may  be  held  and  done  by  another  part  in  man, 
and  in  another  nature;  but  it  is  by  keeping 
and  acting  in  that  which  did  at  first  unite.  In 
this  there  is  neither  matter  nor  room  for  di- 
vision ;  and  he  that  is  within  these  limits,  can- 
not but  be  found  in  the  oneness.  How  is  the 
unity  interrupted  ?  Ans.  By  the  interposition 
of  any  thing  of  a  different  nature  or  spirit  from 
the  life.  When  any  thing  of  the  earthly  or 
sensual  part  comes  between  the  soul  and  the 
life,  this  interrupts  the -soul's  unity  with  the 
life  itself;  and  it  also  interrupts  its  unity  with 
the  life  in  others,  and  tlie  unity  of  the  life  in 
others  with  it.  Any  thing  of  the  man's  spirit,  of 
the  man's  wisdom,  of  the  man's  will,  not  bowed 
down  and  brought  into  subjection,  and  so  not 
coming  forth  in  and  under  the  authority  and 
guidance  of  life,  in  this  is  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  division:  yea,  the  very  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  holding  it  forth  by  man's  wisdom, 
and  in  his  will,  out  of  the  movings  and  power 
of  life,  brings  a  damp  upon  the  life,  and  inter- 
rupts the  unity;  fur  the  life  in  others  cannot 
unite  with  this  in  spirit,  though  it  may  own 
the  words  to  be  true. 

How  may  unity  be  recovered,  if  at  any  time 
decaying?  Ans.  In  the  Lord  alone  is  the  re- 
covery of  Israel,  from  any  degree  of  loss  in  any 
kind,  at  any  time;  who  alone  can  teach  us  to 
retire  into,  and  to  be  found  in  that  wherein  the 
unity  is  and  stands,  and  into  which  division 
cannot  enter.  This  is  the  way  of  restoring 
unity  to  Israel,  upon  the  sense  of  any  want 
thereof;  even  every  one,  through  the  Lord's 
help,  retiring  in  his  own  particular,  and  further- 
ing the  retirings  of  others  to  the  principle  of  life, 
that  everyone  there  may  feel  the  washing  from 
what  hath  in  any  measure  corrupted,  and  the 
new  begetting  into  the  power  of  life.  From 
this  the  true  and  lasting  unity  will  spring 
amain,  to  the  gladdening  of  all  hearts  that 
know  the  sweetness  of  it,  and  who  cannot  but 
naturally  and  most  earnestly  desire  it.  Oh ! 
mark  therefore  !  the  way  is  not  by  striving  to 
beget  into  one  and  the  same  apprehension  con- 
cerning things,  nor  by  endeavoring  to  bring 
into  one  and  the  same  practice ;  but  by  allur- 
ing and  drawing'  into  that  wherein  the  unity 
^  consists,  and  which  brings  it  forth  in  the  vessels, 
which  are  seasoned  therewith,  and  ordered 
thereby.  And  from  this,  let  all  wait  for  the 
daily  new  and  living  knowledge,  and  for  the 
ordering  of  their  conversations  and  practices  in 
that  light,  and  drawings  thereof,  and  in  that 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  heart,  which  the 
spirit  of  life  at  present  holdeth  forth  and 
worketh  in  them  j  and  the  lite  will  be  felt  and 


the  name  of  the  Lord  praise'd  in  all  the  tents 
of  Jacob,  and  throujih  alh  the  inhabitants  of  his 
Israel;  and  there  will  be  but  oue  heart,  and  one 
soul,  and  one  spirif,  and  one  mind,  and  one 
xoAif  and  power  of  life;  and  what  is  already 
wrought  in  every  heart,  the  Lord  will  be  ac- 
knowledged in,  and  his  name  praised  ;  and  the 
Lord's  season  contentedly  waited  for  his  filling 
up  of  what  is  wanting  anywhere. 

And  unity  in  the  life  is  the  ground  of  true 
brotherly  love  and  fellowship.  Not  that  an- 
other man  walks  just  as  I  do ;  but  though  he 
be  weaker  or  stronger,  yet  he  walks  by  the 
same  principle  of  light,  and  is  felt  in  the  same 
spirit  of  life,  which  guideth  both  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  in  their  several  ranks,  order,  proper 
way,  and  place  of  subjection,  to  that  one  Spirit 
of  life  and  truth,  which  all  are  to  be  subject 
to.  Nay,  he  that  is  truly  spiritual  and  strong 
in  the  light  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  cannot 
desire  that  the  weak  should  walk  just  as  he 
does ;  but  only  as  they  are  strengthened,  taught, 
and  led  thereunto  by  the  same  spirit  that 
strengthened,  taught,  and  led  him. 

Quest.  How  may  I  come  to  the  seed ;  and 
how  may  I  wait  aright  to  feel  and  receive  the 
power  which  raiseth  it?  Ans.  Mind  that  in 
thee  which  searcheth  the  heart,  and  what  it 
reacheth  to,  and  quickencth  in  thee;  what  it 
draweth  thee  from,  and  what  it  draweth  thee 
to;  how  it  showeth  thee  thine  own  inability 
to  follow,  and  bow  it  giveth  ability  when  thou 
art  weary  of  toiling  and  laboring  of  thyself. 
Oh  !  this  is  he  whom  we  waited  for !  Thus  he 
appeared  to  us  ;  thus  he  taught  us  to  turn  in, 
and  to  turn  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
within,  towards  the  kingdom  of  light,  which 
the  good  Seedsman  had  sown  in  us  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed  ;  which  when  we  found,  we 
knew  it  to  be  the  pearl  of  price,  and  were 
made  willing  to  sell  all  for  it. 

Oh,  hungering  and  thirsting  soul  after  life, 
after  truth,  after  the  Lamb's  righteousness,  do 
thou  also  wait  to  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  who 
thus  taught  us,  and  then  do  thou  go  and  do  so 
likewise,  and  thou  will  never  repent  of  this 
purchase,  or  what  thou  partest  with  for  it, 
when   once   thou  comest  to  enjoy  and  possess 

any  proportion  of  it. 

. ■  ^»  ■ 

<'  No  way  whatsoever,"  says  Locke,  "  that  I 
shall  walk  in  against  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science, will  ever  bring  me  to  the  mansions  of 
the  blessed.  I  may  grow  rich  by  an  art  that  I 
take  no  delight  in ;  I  may  be  cured  of  some  di.s- 
ease  by  remedies  I  have  no  faith  in  ;  but  I 
cannot  be  saved  by  a  religion  that  1  distrust, 
and  a  worship  that  I  abhor.  It  is  vain  for  an 
unbeliever  to  take  up  the  outward  shadow  of 
another  man's  profession  ;  faith  only  and  sin- 
cerity are  the  things  that  procure  acceptance 
with  God." 
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From  Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity. 

WHY     MUST     THE     FUTURE    LIFE    BE     HIDDEN 

FROM  US  ? 

(Cop.clucleil  from  page  277.) 

If  any  one  avoid  evil  .from  fear  of  punish- 
ment, he  is  prudent,  but  not  virtuous.  If  any 
one  refrain  from  stealing  from  fear  of  chains 
and  prison,  shall  we  therefore  call  him  pious? 
Who  can  assure  me  that  he  would  not  steal  if 
there  were  no  chains,  no  prison  ?  If  any  one 
refrain  from  sin  through  fear  of  hell,  is  he 
therefore  righteous?  Or,  when  any  one  do"s 
good  in  this  life  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be 
richly  rewarded  in  the  next,  is  he  therefore 
a  saint,  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  ?  If  he  had  no 
hope,  or  only  a  vacillating  hope  of  future  re- 
ward, would  he  act  equally  well  ?  And  if  not, 
is  his  selfish  virtue  other  than  a  well-calculated 
means  to  purchase  a  great  good  for  a  small 
outlay ;  to  gain,  at  the  price  of  a  small  sacri- 
fice of  a  few  minutes'  duration,  an  eternity  of 
bliss? 

Nay,  it  is  a  heneScent  arrangement  that 
earthly  eyes  should  not  be  able  to  penetrate 
eternity.  Our  virtue  on  earth  is  thereby  ren- 
dered so  much  the  more  pure  and  unselfish, 
because,  ignorant  as  to  what  is  to  follow,  we 
are  thrown  entirely  upon  ourselves. 

But  suppose  a  revelation  of  the  future  world 
should  be  made  to  us,  should  we  be  able  to 
comprehend  it?  How  is  it  possible  that, 
bound  in  the  fetters  of  earth  as  we  are,  and 
with  faculties  proportionately  limited,  we  should 
hsue  the  power  of  comprehending  the  super- 
natural ?  How  can  the  sensual  embrace  the 
spiritual  ?  All  descriptions  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  enlighten  us,  because  we  lack  means  of 
comparison. 

If  a  traveller  from  our  part  of  the  globe 
visited  the  savages  of  the  Pacific,  and  attempted 
to  describe  to  them  the  comforts  of  life  and 
the  mental  superiority  enjoyed  by  man  in  our 
regions,  how  would  he  make  himself  under- 
stood, as  no  conception  of  the  kind  exists  in 
the  mind  of  the  savage?  If  a  man  blessed 
with  sight  were  to  describe  to  a  man  born  blind 
the  beauties  of  a  landscape,  the  sublime  forms 
of  the  lofty  mountains  at  the  foot  of  which  roll 
majestic  streams,  and  around  whose  summits 
are  gathered  clouds  glowing  in  the  golden  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  in  what  words  would  he 
represent  to  the  blindman  who  knows  not 
what  light  is,  the  wonderful  beauties  of  crea- 
tion ?  The  blind  man  would  remain,  as  be 
fore,  in  darkness,  without  the  power  of  com- 
prehending what  the  other  attempted  to  convey 
to  him  ;  but  greater  sadness  would  take  posses- 
sion of  him  at  the  thought  that  he  was  excluded 
from  so  much  happiness  that  fell  to  the  share 
of  others. 

Well,  then,  what  are  we  mortals  more  than 
persons  born  blind  as  regards  the  glories  of  the 


future  existence  that  awaits  us  ?  Those  glories 
can  only  be  seen  by  earth-freed  spirits,  and 
were  one  of  these  to  appear  to  us,  and  to  des- 
cribe the  greatness,  the  goodness,  the  majesty 
of  the  Creator,  as  they  are  manifested  in  these 
blessed  realms,  and  the  condition  of  the  souls 
that  have  thrown  ofi"  the  bonds  of  flosh,  should 
we  be  able  to  comprehend  what  he  told  us  ? 
Should  we  not  be  overwhelmed  with  sadness 
at  the  thought  that  other  creatures  of  God 
were  so  infinitely  more  perfect  and  more  i)lessod 
than  we  ?  Should  we  not  think  the  joys  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  us  here  below  very  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  those  He  has  in 
store  for  us  ?  Oh,  let  us  rest  assured,  that  it 
was  with  a  wise  hand  that  the  eternal  God 
veiled  the  glories  of  eternity  from  the  eyes  of 
those  who,  being  here  on  earth,  cannot  yet  be 
allowed  to  partake  of  them  ;  for  to  behold 
them  would  but  make  us  le?s  happy  than  we 
are  now,  when  the  joys  that  we  do  feel  are  the 
greatest  that  we  know. 

Were  we  allowed  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
bliss  of  future  worlds,  our  impatience  to  attain 
it  would  embitter  our  life  upon  earth.  How 
soon,  and  how  easily,  may  not  the  barriers  of 
life  be  overleapt !  How  many  thousand  suf- 
ferers would  not  in  moments  of  impatience,  for- 
getful of  their  duties,  determine  to  leave  this 
world  ! 

But  it  is  God's  will  that  we  should  work  out 
our  destination  on  earth,  as  far  as  it  is  to  be 
fulfilled  here  j  that  we  should  not  voluntarily 
and  capriciously  put  an  end  to  our  earthly 
career,  but  that  we  should  pursue  it  to  its  fur- 
thest goal. 

Therefore,  he  placed  as  guardians  before  the 
closed  gates  of  eternity,  fear  and  anxious  doubt 
and  the  awful  stillness  of  death,  and  impene- 
trable darkness. 

These  guardians  drive  back  the  human  race, 
that  it  may  pursue  to  the  end  its  appointed  path 
on  earth. 

In  spite  of  all  the  discomforts  of  life,  in  spite 
of  our  impatient  longing  to  be  reunited  with 
the  friends  who  have  gone  before  us  to  our 
eternal  home,  the  terrors  that  surround  the 
portuls  of  eternity  repel  us,  and  we  continue 
our  earthly  jimrney  with  calmer  spirits. 

Were  it  not  for  that  darkness  and  terror, 
should  we  not  be  like  wearied  mariners,  who, 
after  a  long  voyage  on  the  stormy  seas,  behold 
at  a  short  distance  the  shores  of  their  beloved 
country  ?  They  see  the  calm  and  secure  haven, 
where  wind  and  tempest  no  longer  threaten 
destruction  ;  they  already  discover  the  verdant 
trees  and  the  peaceful  cottages ;  their  hearts 
yearn  towards  their  homes;  their  eyes  are  suf- 
fused with  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  sadness  at 
the  long-missed  sight.  They  tremble.  Every 
minute  before  they  reach  the  shore  seems  a 
year.     Ah  !  they  recognize  already  their  wives, 
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their  brothers,  their  parents,  their  children, 
their  beloved  maidens  waiting  for  them  there. 
They  see  their  arms  opened  to  receive  them, 
and  hear  from  afar  the  longing  cries  of  aifec 
tion.  What  prevents  them  from  flying  at  once 
into  those  arms,  to  v?eep  out  their  joy  on  those 
bosoms,  in  which  the  heart  beats  so  tenderly 
for  them  ?  "  Oh  home  !  oh  joy  !  which  we 
have  so  long  missed  I"  all  exclaim.  They  forget 
the  helm  of  the  ship,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the 
rocks,  the  surf  around  them  •,  they  forget  the 
treasures  which  they  have  gathered  together  on 
the  long  and  wearisome  voyage — they  throw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  to  reach  the  sooner 
the  shores  of  their  home. 

Such  would  be  the  lot  of  mortals,  did  not  the 
dark  ocean  separate  them,  for  their  own  good, 
from  their  heavenly  home. 

But  not  for  ever,  0  my  God  !  does  it  separate 
me  from  the  dearly  beloved  beings  who  are 
awaiting  me  there  !  I  shall  one  day  behold 
these  shores  of  my  better  fatherland  ;  I  shall 
at  length  see  them  again,  those  loved  ones,  to 
wbom  my  heart  clings  so  tenderly  ;  and  shall 
rest  among  them  after  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships that  I  have  undergone  on  my  voyage 
across  the  stormy  waters  of  life. 


EXTINCT  CONTROVERSIES. 

(Concluded  from  page  280.) 

Passing  into  another  order  of  ideas,  let  us 
take  Locke  and  his  defense  of  civil  government 
against  the  advocates  of  passive  obedience. 
There  are  few  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  whose  methods  of  observation  and  rea- 
soning are  still  so  fresh  and  modern  as  Locke's. 
Yet  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  ooe-half 
of  his  celebrated  treatise  of  Government  is  now 
effectually  obsolete.  No  less  than  fifty  six  folio 
pages  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  are 
taken  up  with  the  demolition  of  Sir  Robert 
Filmer's  ludicrously  absurd  theory,  that  all 
mankind  are  born  slaves  by  reason  of  the  sov- 
ereignty given  by  God  to  Adam.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  exceed  the  minuteness  and  tediousness 
with  which  he  combats  this  view  step  by  step. 
The  titles  of  the  chapters  are  enough  to  show 
this  :— Chapter  3,  "Of  Adam's  Title  to  Sov- 
ereignty by  Creation  ;"  Chaptei'  4,  "  Of  Adam's 
Title  to  Sovereignty  by  Donation  " — Genesis 
i.  28  ;  Chapter  5,  <'  Of  Adam's  Title  to  Sov- 
ereignty by  the  Subjection  of  Eve;"  Chapter 
6,  "  Of  Adam's  Title  to  Sovereignty  by  Fa- 
therhood," &c.  The  obsoleteness  of  a  con- 
troversy was  never  more  vividly  manifest. 
Some  have  hinted  that  Locke  rather  wasted  his 
time  in  refutiugsuch  nonsense,  but  this  is  toshow 
a  want  of  the  historic  spirit  which  never  fails 
to  recognize  the  successive  aspects  under  which 
truth  and  error  may  appear  at  dift'erent  epochs. 
Not  to  say  that  Locke  had  a  distinct  personal 


stake  in  the  issue  of  the  controversy,  and  that 
he  was  the  last  man  to  waste  his  time  in  trifling, 
the  vigor  and  pungency  of  his  dialectics  are  as 
brilliant  in  this  treatise  as  in  any  of  his  works, 
and  it  is  clear  enough  that  he  considered  this 
portion  of  the  dispute  a  serious  and  important 
one.  Some  of  his  arguments  are  most  amus- 
ingly pointed  and  racy,  and  positively  ex- 
plode poor  FiltDcr  into  space.  As,  for  instance, 
"  And  if  God  made  all  mankind  slaves  to 
Adam  and  his  heirs  by  giving  Adam  dominion 
over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  on  the 
earth  (G^n.  i.  28),  as  our  author  would  have 
it,  methinks  Sir  Robert  should  have  carried  his 
monarchial  power  one  step  higher,  and  satis- 
fied the  world  that  princes  might  eat  their  sub- 
jects too,  since  God  gave  as  full  power  to  Noah 
and  his  heirs  (Gen.  ix.  2)  to  eat  every  living 
thing  that  moveth,  as  he  did  to  Adam  to  have 
dominion  over  them, — the  Hebrew  words  in  both 
places  being  the  same."  In  fact,  Locke,  in  his 
defence  of  liberty,  would  scarcely  appear  less 
antiquated  besides  his  greatest  English  success- 
or, Mr.  Mill,  than  would  Sir  Robert  Filmer 
beside  his  modern  representatives  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  absolutist  opinions — namely,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  and  De  Maistre. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  an  old  con- 
troversy. There  is  the  narrow,  vulgar  way, 
which  patronizes  or  despises  all  the  past,  and 
indignantly  scorns  the  people  who  in  former 
times  were  not  violent  partisans  of  the  last  new- 
fangled views  ;  and  there  is  the  less  easy  and 
obvious  but  more  philosophic  way,  which  allows 
for  diff"erences  of  mental  standpoint,  and  strives 
to  appreciate  the  diflBculties  with  which  both 
innovators  and  their  opponents  had  to  contend. 
The  temptation  to  regard  the  former  opponents 
of,  a  now  clearly-established  truth  as  either 
very  stupid  or  very  unconscientious  is  often 
great.  As  Dr.  Whewell  says — "  We  have  a 
latent  persuasion  that  we  in  their  place  should 
have  been  wiser  and  more  clearsighted;  that 
we  should  have  taken  the  right  side,  and  given 
assent  at  once  to  the  truth.  Yet  in  reality 
such  a  persuasion  is  a  mere  delusion,"  Nothing, 
we  imagine,  is  more  likely  to  dispel  such  de- 
lusions than  an  occasional  study  of  the  details 
of  some  great  controversy.  Opposition  to  a 
new  discovery  will  generally  be  fuund  to  take 
place  somewhat  in  this  way.  A  vigorous  and 
observing  mind  is  struck  by  a  fact  or  series  of 
facts,  and  in  process  of  time  educes  from  them 
a- new  generalization  which  is  presented  as  a 
newly-discovered  law  of  nature.  Opponents 
start  up,  and  argue,  and  protest;  and  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  that  they  are  not  resisting  from 
mere  mental  inertia  and  stupidity,  which  can- 
not admit  or  grasp  a  new  conception,  but  that 
they  are  battling  for  some  other  larger  and  old- 
er theory  which  the  new-comer  is  supposed  to 
impugn.     They  appear  as  champions  of  old  es- 
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tablished  truth  against  upstart  novelty.  Per 
haps  the  old  theory,  hitherto  received  as  a 
canon  of  thought,  is  not  denied  even  by  the  in- 
novator, yet  his  innovation  is  clearly  fatal  to  it. 
Vehement  efforts  at  compromise  and  reconcilia- 
tion are  made.  The  discoverer  protests  that  he 
has  no  wish  to  unsettle  the  important  principle 
with  which  his  new  views  are  supposed  to 
clash.  His  opponents  make  light  of  his  wishes, 
and  point  triumphantly  to  the  revolutionary 
tendency  of  his  doctrines.  And  so  the  contest 
goes  on.  The  advocates  of  the  old  system  are 
at  least  as  conscious  of  integrity  and  love  of 
truth-as  their  opponents.  All  their  intellectual 
furniture  and  apparatus  resent  and  resist  the 
introduction  of  the  intruder  who  threatens  to 
bring  confusion  and  ruin  among  views  in  which 
their  minds  and  characters  have  been  formed  ; 
and  if,  as  it  has  often  happened,  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  views  thus  endan- 
gered as  of  transcendent  importance,  not  only 
to  the  present,  but  to  the  future  and  eternal 
welfare  of  humanity,  their  anxiety,  and  diffi- 
culty can  well  be  understood,  if  not  completely 
excused.  It  was  in  this  way  that  most  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  grtat  mathematicians  who  pre- 
ceded Newton  were  met  by  their  supposed  an- 
tagonism to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  or  the 
letter  of  Scripture.  Neither  Copernicus  nor 
Galileo  believed  one  whit  more  in  his  geometry 
and  mechanics  than  did  the  zealous  Church- 
men who  withstood  them  believe  in  the  suprem- 
acy and  all-sufficiency  of  Holy  Writ.  If 
geometry  appeared  to  say  one  thing  and  Scrip- 
ture another,  they  had  no  doubt  which  was 
in  the  wrong.  To  suppose  that  ordinary  men, 
at  the  bidding  of  a  problem  or  calculation, 
would,  so  to  speak,  empty  their  minds  of  all 
previous  opinions  and  beliefs,  can  only  arise 
from  an  imperfect  and  one-sided  view  of  human 
nature.  Of  coarse,  in  process  of  time  the  new 
discovery,  if  it  were  really  one,  and  founded 
on  fact,  acquired  such  clearness  and  evidence 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  rational  being 
to  deny  it,  follow  what  would.  What  gene- 
rally followed  was  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
modification  of  the  old  theory  in  whose  behalf 
the  battle  had  been  fought.  To  what  an  ex- 
tent this  occurred  in  the  instance  which  we 
have  just  cited  will  be  at  once  recollected  by 
our  readers. 

But  while  it  behooves  us  to  hold  the  balance 
fairly,  and  to  avoid  injustice  even  to  men  who 
have  been  dead  and  gone  ages  ago,  simply  for 
our  own  sakes,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  remem- 
bered that  resistance  to  truth  is  no  light  thing, 
even  if  it  be  made  on  the  highest  and  most 
conscientious  grounds.  The  old  battle  fields  on 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, the  strife  was  so  hot  and  animated,  are 
now  quietly  tilled  by  peaceful  workers,  undis- 
turbed   by   hostile   inroads.     Astronomy,   me- 


chanics, chemistry  and  almost  geology  itself, 
preserve  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  unmolested 
by  controversy,  except  by  such  as  arises  in  their 
own  private  dominions,  and  among  their  own 
most  loyal  subjects.  These  are  mere  family 
quarrels  which  soon  pass  off,  and  are  followed 
by  greater  harmony  and  prosperity  than  ever. 
But  the  contemporaries  of  Darwin  and  Huxley, 
of  Mill  and  Coflote,  need  not  be  told  that  the 
old  wars  have  broken  out  in  new  places,  and 
that  discussions  are  now  pending  which  will 
one  day  rank  among  the  most  important  of  phi- 
losophical causes  celehres.  By  both  of  the  con- 
tending parties  we  think  that  a  useful  moral 
might  be  drawn  from  the  facts  and  precedents 
to  be  met  with  in  numerous  and  all  but  forgot- 
ten extinct  controversies. 
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Circular  Meeting,  held  at  Frankford,  Phila- 
delphia, on  First-day,  the  1st  of  7th  month. — We 
always  have  pleasure  in  adverting  to  these  meet- 
ings as  they  come  in  course,  for  we  are  always 
able  to  speak  of  them  as  seasons  of  favor. 

There  are  but  few  Friends  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Frankford,  consequently  their  usual  meet- 
ings are  small;  but  on  the  occasions  of  these  ap- 
pointed meetings,  which  are  held  quarterly, 
their  meeting-house  is  well  filled  with  their 
neighbors,  who  freely  respond  to  the  invitation. 
Indeed,  when  reminded  that  the  time  has 
again  come  round,  the  answer  is  not  unfre- 
quently  heard,  we  consider  these  are  our  meet- 
ings, and  we  do  not  forget  the  time. 

Several  of  the  Committee  were  in  attendance 
at  Frankford,  and  also  other  Friends  from 
the  city  and  elsewhere.  Gospel  testimonies 
were  borne,  and  the  meeting  was  considered  a 
refreshing  season. 


New  York  Yearly  Meeting. — No  ex- 
tracts from  the  minutes  of  this  Electing  have 
been  received. 


Genessee  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Pickering,  C.  W.,  commencing  on  Second-day, 
the  11th  inst.,  and  continuing  until  the  en- 
suing Fifth- day. 

A  friend  has  kindly  sent  us  the  Extracts, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  representatives 
were  present  with  eight  exceptions.  Certificates 
were  read  from  Friends  who  were  in  attendance 
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from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  as  follows : — Arden 
Seaman  and  David  H.  Barnes,  ministers,  and 
Solomon  Haviland  and  James  Birdsall,  elders, 
from  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  ;  Ann  Weaver, 
a  minister,  from  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting, 
Philadelphia ;  Rebecca  Price,  a  minister,  Re- 
becca Turner,  an  elder,  and  Levi  K.  Brown,  a 
member,  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

Epistles  were  also  read  from  the  five  Yearly 
Meetings  in  correspondence,  giving  evidence  of 
continued  concern  for  the  maintenance  and 
advancement  of  the  principles  of  Truth. 

John  J.  Cornell  was  re-appointed  Clerk,  and 
Jacob  S.  Cronk  Assistant  Clerk. 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  made  the 
following  report,  which  was  united  with,  and 
they  released  from  further  service  : — "  We,  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Concerns,  appointed  in 
1862,  report,  that  we  have  been  mindful  of  our 
appointment,  and  that  nothing  has  occurred 
since  that  time  to  require  our  attention ;  and 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  services  of  such  a  Committee  may 
consistently  be  dispensed  with." 

The  exercises  of  the  meetirig  are  portrayed 
in  the  ensuing  minute  : — 

"  The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  state  of  Society,  as  exhibited  in 
the  answers  to  the  queries  received  from  our 
Quarterly  and  Halt  Yearly  Meetings,  sum- 
maries of  which  were  adopted,  and  directed 
to  be  recorded,  as  descriptive  of  our  present 
state. 

During  this  examination  into  our  condition 
of  faithfulness  in  the  maintenance  of  the  several 
testimonies  we  are  called  to  bear,  as  they  were 
thus  brought  to  view,  much  pertinent  counsel 
and  many  exhortations  were  handed  forth,  to 
encourage  us  to  a  greater  degree  of  dedication  to, 
and  a  closer  walking  with,  the  requisitions  of 
that  Power  from  whom  we  feel  that  these  tes- 
timonies emanated. 

The  continued  lukewarmness  apparent  in 
the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings,  called 
forth  much  lively  exercise.  We  were  feelingly 
reminded  of  the  first  great  commandment, 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  with  all  thy  might,  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength  " — and  were 
shown  that  as  we  were  careful  to  se»^k  for  this 
state,  we  should  be  prepared  to  fulfil  the 
second — "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self;" and  as  the  mind  became  thus  imbued 
with  this  holy  feeling,  we  would  embrace  every 
opportunity  to  worship  the  Author  of  this  holy 
principle,  and   hence  would  desire  to  mingle 


with  those  of  like  feelings,  in  making  a  sacri- 
fice from  which  flows  strength  to  the  soul, 
and  therefore  would  love  to  attend  all  our 
meetings. 

But,  if  we  suffer  the  things  of  this  world  to 
engross  our  attention,  and  to  almost  impercep- 
tibly claim  our  affections,  we,  in  proportion, 
lose  our  love  for  the  Great  Supreme,  and  hence 
are  not  prepared  or  qualified  to  rightly  worship 
Him  ;  and  thus  our  interest  in  tbe^e  solemn 
seasons  of  adoration  and  praise  will  become 
weakened. 

The  young  were  appealed  to,  to  make  the 
seeking  of  this  condition  of  mind,  wherein  the 
affections  of  the  heart  are  placed  upon  God, 
and  to  make  the  performance  of  His  will  the 
chief  object  of  their  lives ;  and  they  were 
shown  that  they  would  realize  the  gracious 
promise,  that  those  who  "  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  and  its  righteousness,  would 
have  all  things  necessary  added  un'o  them  ;" 
that  while  thus  making  their  religious  obliga- 
tions their  first  care,  they  would  be  so  led  as  to 
provide  all  things  needful  for  themselves  and 
those  dependent  upon  them. 

We  were  reminded  that  the  possession  of 
this  powerful  principle  of  Love,  if  lived  in, 
would  enable  us,  when  offended  by  a  brother, 
to  carry  out  the  injunctions  left  by  the  blessed 
Jesus,  in  that  memorable  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  thereby  be  instrumental  in  drawing  him 
unto  us,  instead  of  widening  the  breach  ;  that 
as  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  flowed  forth  towards 
him,  prompted  by  pure  love,  it  would  unite  him 
to  us;  and  we  were  exhorted  that  when  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  wrong,  that  we  be  willing 
to  acknowledge  our  error  to  our  brethren.  We 
were  shown  that  such  a  course,  instead  of  de- 
grading, would  ennoble  us  in  the  estimation  of 
a  brother,  and  would  ofttimes  become  the 
means  of  reconciling  that  which  otherwise 
might  separate  in  feeling,  and  raise  a  barrier  of 
enmity  not  easily  destroyed. 

Our  testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry  has 
again  claimed  our  serious  consideration ;  and 
while  we  feel  concerned  for  its  faithful  main- 
tenance, while  we  desire  that  a  free,  pure  gospel 
ministry,  may  supplant  it,  we  also  feel  to  ex- 
tend a  spirit  of  charity  towards  those  who  are 
educated  under  its  iuflaence,  feeling  that  how- 
ever clearly  we  may  discern  the  banefiil  effects 
it  has  upon  the  human  family,  that  it  never 
can  be  eradicated  by  harsh  deuunciathms  or 
bitter  anathemas,  but  only  by  convincing  the 
mind  that  there  is  something  better,  thata 
ministry  which  flows  from  the  Father,  will 
baptize  into  its  own  essence ;  and  a.«  He  is  love, 
so  that  which  emanates  from  Him,  works  by 
love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart.  Where  our 
ministry  bears  this  holy  impress,  there  it  will 
reach,  will  overleap  the  partition  wall  of  sec- 
tarian prejudice,  and  by  convincing  the  miuda 
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of  men  that  it  is  better  and  purer  than  a  man 
made  ministry,  eradicate  its  influence  from  the 
heart. 

Havin<j  to  acknowledge  with  grateful  hearts 
that  we  have  been  truly  blessed,  in  thus  as- 
sembling together  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  Society,  in  that  we  have  realized  His  pre- 
sence to  be  with  us,  who  is  the  tiue  crown  and 
diadem  of  all  rightly  gathered  assemblies,  bind- 
ing and  cementing  us  more  closely. tog: ther, 
causing  our  heapts  to  rejoice,  and  strengthen- 
ing us  to  endeavor  to  more  faithfully  walk  as 
He  directelh,  who  alone  knoweth  in  what  path 
we  may  safely  tread,  we  now  adjourn,  to  meet 
at  Farmingfun,  N.  Y ,  the  usual  time  nest 
year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will." 

We  give  as  the  leading  article  of  our  present 
number  a  memoir  of  our  late  friend,  John 
Watson,  of  Canada  West,  taken  from  the  Ex- 
tracts. We  also  subjoin  a  minute  of  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Women's  Meeting. 

"During  the  different  sittings  of  the  Meeting 
much  counsel  and  encouragement  has  been 
handed  forth,  and  we  were  exhorted  to  mind 
the  light  that  illumines  the  heart,  that  we  may 
know  of  an  advancement  in  the  Truth.  We 
were  encouriiged  to  become  more  conversant 
with  the  Scriptures  nf  Truth,  by  the  frequent 
perusal  of  them,  believing,  that  inasmuch  as  they 
were  given  forth  by  Divine  ins^piration,  they 
would  prove  profirable  for  our  learning,  direct- 
ing us  as  a  schoolmaster  to  Christ. 

While  many  deficiencies  are  reported  in  the 
answers  to  the  queries,  as  existing  among  us, 
particularly  in  the  maintenance  of  our  testimony 
against  a  hireling  ministry,  yet  we  feel  that  we 
have  cause  for  gratitude  that  love  and  unity 
are  so  fully  maintained  among  us. 

We  were  encouraged  to  be  diligent  in  the 
attendance  of  our  religious  Meetings,  and  to 
endeavor  to  go  with  a  right  preparatio'n  of  heart, 
and  were  shown  that  when  thus  gathered,  our 
strength  would  be  renewed  and  our  spirits  re- 
freshed together  in  love,  and  will  thus  be  en- 
abled to  say,  'Come,  brother,  come,  sister,  let 
us  go  up  to  the  mount  of  the  Lord,  and  He 
will  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  enable  us  to 
walk  in  His  path.' 

We  were  feelingly  exhorted  to  watch  and 
pray,  lest  we  wander  from  the  Father's  house, 
and  become  a  cause  of  stumbling  to  those  who 
are  seeking  the  way  of  life  and  salvation. 

Mothers  were  encouraged  to  faithfulness  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  their  offspring, 
although  they  may  not  live  to  witness  the  fruits 
of  their  labors,  trusting  that  it  may  prove  like 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  which  may  be  found 
after  many  days. 

Our  dear  aged  mothers  in  Israel,  who  have 
long  borne  the   burden  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 


were  feelingly  encouraged,  and  fervent  aspira- 
tions ascended  unto  our  Heavenly  Father  on 
their  behalf,  that  He  would  be  around  and  sus- 
tain them  in  the  evening  of  their  day,  and  that 
a  succession  of  standard-bearers  might  be  raised 
up,  and  qualified  by  His  all-sustaining  power, 
to  receive  the  mantles  as  they  fall  from  their 
shoulders,  when  their  purified  spirits  enter  into 
eternal  rest. 

Having  finished  the  business  of  this  Meet- 
ing, in  which  we  have  been  comforted  together 
in  that  fellowship  which  is  in  the  tru'h,  we  feel 
to  offer  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  who  has  so  graciously  owned  us  by 
his  prtsence  and  united  us  in  love.  Under 
feelings  of  deep  solemnity,  we  adjourn,  to  meet 
at  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  the  usual  time  next  year, 
if  so  permitted. 

Phebe  W.  Cornell,  Clerk." 


Died,  on  the  23d  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  at  the 
ffsidence  of  her  grandson,  G.  Y.  Atlee,  near  Wash- 
ingfon,  Margaret,  widow  of  Edwin  A.  Atlee,  M.  D., 
iu  the  87tii  year  of  her  nge. 


For  Friends'  IntelUgoncer. 
THE  GREAT  WEST. 

Chicago,  6ih  mo.  18,  1866. 
The  apparently  boundless  plain  on  which 
Chk-acjo  reposes,  or  rather  where  busy  life  in 
all  its  phages  manifests  its  tireless  activity,  was 
now  in  sight,  and  we  were  soon  ushered  into 
that  scene  of  perfect  chaos  which  is  the  fate  of 
every  traveller  availing  himself  of  railroad 
conveyance,  but  out  of  which,  in  every  well- 
regulated  depot,  order  eventually  comes  tri- 
umphant. Baggage  secured,  &c.,  we  were  soon 
domiciled  with  our  relatives,  from  whom  we  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome,  and  amidst  whose 
hospitalities  are  our  experiences  thus  dotted 
down.  This  place  bears  the  fancy  cognomen 
of  "  The.  Garden  Cdy  of  the  West."  Like  all 
other  large  cities,  its  entrance  by  rail  is 
through  the  most  foibidding  portion  of  it,  al- 
most tempting  one  to  substitute  another  title — 
the  viud  city,  &c.  A  few  days'  acquaintance 
with  ii,  however,  has  dispelled  much  of  previous 
prejudice,  and  it  rises  in  estimation  and  import- 
ance the  wider  and  more  extended  this  ac- 
quaintance. 

Before  proceeding  tosp'ak  of  the  city,  it  may 
be  well  to  embody  some  facts  which  I  have 
gleaned  from  an  address  delivered  on  the  8th 
inst.  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Bmlejj,  referring  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  itself.  Alluding  to  its  rapid  set- 
tlement, he  asserted  that  "  the  State  of  Illinois 
had  excelled  all  the  other  States  and  Territories 
in  this  respect. 

"  Thirty-fuur  years  after  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  in  ISIO,  Illinois  was 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  Indians^  and  a  few 
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Frencli  traders,  with  here  and  there  an  Ameri- 
can family.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1830,  it 
contained  a  population  of  157,445.  In  twenty 
years  more,  in  1850,  its  population  was  851,- 
470,  and  in  fifteen  years  more,  in  18G5,  it  had 
2,148,]  78,  having  frained  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  1,296,708.  This  is  500,000  more  than 
the  gain  of  any  other  State  in  the  country  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  50), 000  more  than 
any  other  of  our  States  ever  gained  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  Its  increase  during  the  five 
years  of  war  has  been  4-36,227,  and  that  too 
when  Illinois  sent  258,000  men  to  the  army." 

While,  as  regards  its  agricultural  prospects, 
present  and  prospective,  he  furnished  the  follow- 
ing data : 

"  Out  of  35,400,000  acres  of  land,  Illinois 
contains  33,000,000  acres  of  tillable  ground. 
Only  one-seventh  of  this  has  yet  been  touched 
by  the  plow,  yet  this  one-seventh  has  sustained 
our  own  population  of  2,148,178,  and  furnished 
a  surplus  of  food  for  exportation,  enough  no 
doubt  to  sustain  2,000,000  more.  Now,  if  one- 
seventh  of  our  State,  with  its  imperfect  culture, 
furnishes  food  for  four  millions  of  people,  can- 
not the  whole  State  sustain  a  population  of 
twenty-five  millions  ?" 

While  perambulating  this  place,  I  found  my 
descriptive  powers  very  much  at  a  loss,  when  I 
chanced  to  meet  with  an  editorial  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers  of  yesterday  afternoon,  a  portion 
of  which  I  here  embody  : 

"  Chicago  has  not  much  to  recommend  it  to 
the  eyes  of  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  pictur- 
esque. He  may  walk  along  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  or  over  the  prairie  in  any  direction  his 
fancy  may  direct,  and  not  once  have  occasion  to 
take  his  sketch  book  from  his  pocket.  He  will 
see  cows  browsing  in  the  green  pastures  ;  but 
they  are  commonplace  cows,  and  eould  only  be 
rendered  interesting  by  being  introduced  as  a 
portion  of  Dutch  landscape.  One  thinks  only 
of  fresh  milk  and  prime  butter  when  looking  at 
them  here.  T.iey  can  by  no  effort  of  the  fancy 
be  made  to  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  a  picture. 
There  are  a  few  tr  es  to  be  seen,  but  they  are 
scrubby.  No  hyaciothine  haze  is  ever  to  be 
seen  dreaming  around  their  ro.its  No  soft 
moss  is  there  to  convert  into  a  cushion  the  rot 
ted  old  oak  stump.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  the  shape  of  a  ruined  tower,  and  a  view  of  a 
dilapidated  shanty  does  not  serve  to  inspire 
poetic  revery.  Neither  the  crib  nor  the  Artesian 
Well  would  seem  interesting  in  water  colors, 
and  the  residences  that  overloook  the  lake,  and 
which  one  sees  at  intervals  as  he  wanders 
along  the  shores,  are  for  the  most  part  but  com- 
monplace compositions  of  brick  or  timber,  and 
can  be  rendered  interesting  only  to  their  own- 
ers, or  if  their  wine  cellers  and  larders  are 
properly  stocked,  to  their  owners  and  fiiends. 

All  we  can  boastingly  talk  of,  if  wo  attempt 


to  astonish  the  stranger  wiih  whom  we  have 
undertaken  to  "  do  "  Chicago,  is  the  youth  and 
vigor  of  the  city.  See  how  we  grow.  Look  in 
that  direction.  A  few  years  ago  a  marsh,  a 
mere  marsh,  now  tme  of  the  busiest  thurou^h- 
fares  in  the  world.  Then  take  a  stroll  round 
the  suburbs.  See  the  number  of  new  hoases  iu 
course  of  erection.  Growing  faster  than  ever, 
and  still  more  house  accommodation  wanted." 

The  want  of  a  sutficiency  of  dwelling-houses 
above  alluded  to,  results  in  that  bane  of  house- 
keeping that  appears  to  exist  everywhere — hi;jh 
renfs.  Two  story  frame  houses,  in  only  tolerable 
repair,  not  over  twenty  feet  front  *od  four  rooms 
deep,  that  four  years  since  rented  for  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  now  readily  command  tea:ints  at 
six  hundred.  So,  residents  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  need  not  think  to  escape  this  tax 
by  fleeing  elsewhere. 

While  our  editor  is  in  the  main  correct,  thia 
place  has  some  redeeming  traits,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  has  dr.ne  Michigan  Avenue,  which 
fronts  the  lake  of  same  name,  justice.  I  have 
walked,  driven  and  steamed  almost,  if  not  quite, 
its  entire  length,  and  especially  remember  its 
m-iny  fine  buildings,  either  completed  or  in  pro- 
cess of  erection.  True  it  is  there  are  many 
not  entitled  to  admiration  ;  but  where  progres- 
sion is  the  order  of  the  day,  every  thing  should 
have  its  duo.  And  as  to  the  trees,  where  they 
are  planted  on  the  side  walks,  or  cultivated  in 
gardens,  they  appear  to  flourish  well. 

From  what  I  can  learn  of  the  early  days  of 
Chicago,  monej/  making  was  the  all  absorbing 
idea  of  its  inhabitants,  thejufare  well  being  of 
a  great  city  seeming  to  occupy  little  or  no 
place  in  their  thoughts. 

But  a  few  years  since  and  ihe  entire  Chicago 
might  have  been  said  to  be  standing  on  stilt.i  of 
from  two  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  height,  com- 
posed for  each  house  of  a  few  sqviare  timbers 
entered  a  few  inches  only  in  the  ground,  this 
space  sometimes  boarded  in,  in  other  cases  left 
open — that  she  possessed  no  cellars — that  the 
streets  were  tiot  paved,  and  the  choice  in  cross- 
ing them  lay  between  wading  through  an  in- 
definite depth  of  mud  or  of  dust  ground  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  as  the  case  might  be— that 
such  of  the  footways  as  were  paved  were  of 
ivood,  with  wooden  curbs  only— that  each 
property  owner  used  his  own  judgment  as  to 
what  the  height  of  his  footway  should  be  ;  thus 
one  block  sometimes  having  ha:f  adozen  differ- 
ent elevations  to  overcome,  either  by  positive 
steps  or  inclined  planes— and  all  the  buildings 
were  of  frame,  about  as  varied  in  their  appear- 
ance as  were  the  faces  of  their  owners. 

Euousrh  of  these  things  still  exi.^t  to  justify 
their  bebg  viewed  as  th^  rule,  and  tiieir  oppo- 
site as  the  exception.  The  march  of  improve- 
ment, however,  is  onward,  and  here  is  making 
rapid    strides,    particularly    in     the     business 
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thoroughfares  aud  some  of  the  fashionable 
"  aveuues."  In  the  former  colossal  store  houses 
have  been  erected,  and  some  firms  are  occupy 
ivg  fwo  large  fronts  as  one,  while  a  few  monopo- 
lize three.  The  Chninher  of  Commerce,  Court- 
House,  one  or  more  hoteh,A^  well  as  some  other 
buildings  recently  erected,  are  of  massive  pro- 
portions, well  adapted  to  the  different  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended^  which,  with  the 
permanency  of  their  construction,  furni.-^h  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  age. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  its  numerous 
offices,  and  its  magnificent  "  change"  room,  with 
a  HQiYxn^  forfifficc  fett  in  height,  covered  witb 
splendid  frescoe  psiintings,  is  especially  entitled 
to  admiration.  latteuded  thereduring  "change 
hour  "  twice,  and  it  was  truly  a  busy  mart  of 
"money  changers."  Samples  of  almo^^t  every 
kind  of  agricultural  product  were  exhibited  foi' 
sale  on  the  marble  top  tables,  while  the  initiated 
could  point  out  the  different  knots  or  groups  all 
over  the  room,  as  the  ''grain  dealers"— the 
''pork,  &c.,  dealers" — and  so  on  through  the 
various  departments  of  mercantile  trade.  I 
was  amused  at  some  of  the  fancy  brands  of 
flour—"  Torrid  Zone:'"  Cream  of  the  Earth," 
"  So/omori's  Choice,"  &c. 

But  to  return  to  the  city  itself.     It   is  said 
that    four   years    have    wrought    a    wonderful 
change — many    business     streets     have     been 
paved — while  for  the  footways  of  these  a  uni- 
form  grade   has  been  established  as  with  us; 
and  tho.^e  which  formerly  were  plank  only  from 
the  houses  to  the  curb,  are  being  replaced  with  i 
stone,  many  of  which  are  elevated  from  two  to 
three  and  four  feet  above  the  streets,  making  an  ! 
unpleasant  inclined  plane  at  almost  every  cross-  | 
ing.      I  presume  the  fact  is,  dirt  enough  cannot ', 
be  found  in  the  whole  place  or  within  reach  to 
fill  up  with.      Indeed,  one  of  the  papers  stated  , 
a  day  or  two  since    that  "  dirt  had  jumped  in  \ 
price  from    28   to   35  cents  per  l/ad."      How  ? 
sufficient    descent    can    ever    be    obtained    for 
drainage  I  cannot  imagine.      And  as  to  cellars, 
they  must  be  obtained  by  elevafing  the  houses', 
which  is  now  being  done  ;  although  in  the  out 
skirts  T  noticed  many  in  process  of  erection  on 
the  old  .tilt  system.  J.  M.  Ellis. 


THE    DEATH  OF  SLAVERY. 
BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN    BRYANT. 

0  Thou  great  Wrong,  that  through  the  slow-paced 
years 
'^idst   hold   thy  millions  fettered,  and   didst  wield 
The  scourge  that  drove  the  L  borer  to  the  field, 
And  look  with  stony  eye  on  human  tears, 
Thy  cruel  reign  is  o'er ; 
Thy  boodmen  crouch  no  more 
In  terror  at  the  menace  of  thine  eye; 

For  He  who  marks  the  bounds  of  guilty  power, 
Long-sutfering.  hath  heard  the  captive's  cry. 

And  touched  his  shackhs  at  the  appointed  hour, 
And  lo  !  they  fall,  and  he  whose  limbs  they  galled 
Stands  in  his  native  manhood,  disenthralled. 


A  !=hout  of  j  y  from  the  redeemed  is  sent; 

Ten  thousand  hamlets  swell  the  hytun  of  thanks  ; 

Our  rivers  roll  exiiltiug,  and  their  banks 
Send  up  hosaunas  to  ihe  firmament. 

Fields,  where  the  bondman's  toil 
No  more  shall  trench  the  soil. 
Seem  now  to  bask  in   a  serener  day  ; 

The  meadow  birds  sing  sweeter,  and  the  airs 
Of  Heaven  with  more  caressing  softness  play, 

Welcoming  man  to  liberty  like  theirs. 
A  glory  clothes  the  land  from  sea  to  sea, 
For  the  great  laad  and  all  its  coasts  are  free. 

Within  that  land  wert  thou  enthroned  of  late. 
And  they  by  whona  the  nation's    laws  were  made, 
And  they  who  fill  its  judgment-seats,  obeyed 

Thy  mandate,  rigid  as  the  will  of  fae. 
Fierce  men  at  thy  right  baud, 
With  gesture  of  command, 

Gave  forth  the  word  that  none  might  dare  gainsay; 
And  grave  and  reverend  ones,  who  loved  thee  not. 

Shrank  from  thy  presence,  and  in  blank  dismay. 
Choked  down,  nnuttered,   the  rebellious  thought; 

While  meaner  cowards,  mingled  with  ihy  train, 

Proved,  from  the  book  of  God,  thy  right  to  reign. 

Great  as  thoa  wert,  and  feared  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  wrath  of  God  o'ertook  thee  in  thy  pride: 
Thou  sitt'st  a  ghastly  shadow;   by  thy  side 

Thy  once  strong  arms  hang  nerveless  evermore. 
And  they  who  quailed  but  now 
Before  thy  lowering  brow 

Devote  thy  memory  to  scorn  and  shame. 

And  scoff  at  the  pale,  powerless   thing  thou  art. 

And  they  who  ruled  in   thine  imperial  name, 
Subdufd,  and  stat-ding  sullenly  apart, 

Scowl  at  the  hands  thai  overthrew  thy  reign. 

And  shattered  at  a  blow  the  prisoner's  chain. 

Well  was  thy  doom  deserved  ;  thou  didst   not  spare 
Life's  tenderest  ties,  but  cruelly  didst  part 
Husband  and  wife,  and  from  the  mother's  heart 

Didst  wrest  her  chilnreu,  deaf  to  shriek  and  prayer: 
Thy  inner  lair  became 
The   haunt  of  guilty  shame  ; 

Thy  lash  droppeil  blood  ;  the  murderer,  at  thy  side, 

Showed  his  red  hands,  nor  feared  the  vengeance  due. 

Thou  didst  sow  earth  with  crimes,  and,  far  and  wide, 
A  haivest  of  uncounted  miseries  grew, 

Until  the  measure  of  thy  sins  at  last 

Was  full,  and  then  the  avenging  bolt  was  cast. 

Go,  then,  accursed  of  God,  and  take  thy  place 
With  baleful  memories  of  the  elder  time. 
With   many  a  wasting   pest,  and   nameless    crime, 

And   bloody  war  that  tbii.ned  the  human  race; 
With  the  Black  Death,  whose  way 
Through  wailing  cities  lay. 

Worship  of  Moloch,  tyrannies  that  built 

The  Pyramids,  and  cruel   creeds  that  taught 

To  avenge  a  fancied  guili   by  deeper  guilt — 
Death  at  the  s'ake  to  those  that  held  them  not. 

Lo,  the  foul  phantoms,  silent  in  the  gloom 

Of  the  flown  ages,  part  to  jield  thee  room. 

I  see  the  better  years  that  hasten  by, 

Carrj  thee   back  into  that  shadowy  past. 
Where,  in  the  dusty  spaces,  void    and  vast. 

The  graves  of  those  whom  thou  hast  murdered  lie. 
The  slave-pen,  through  whose  dour 
Thy  victims  pas3  no  more, 

Is  there,  and  there  shall  the  grim  block  remain       . 
At  which  the  slave  was  sold  ;  while  at  thy  feet 

Scourges  and  engines  of  restraint  and  pain 
Moulder  and  rust  by  thine  eternal  seat. 

There,  'mid  the   symbols  that  proclaim  thy  crimes, 

Dwtll  thou,  a  warning  to  the  coming  times. 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 
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IN    THE    HEMLOCKS. 

(Concluded  from  page  285.) 

I  pass  on  through  the  old  Barkpeeling,  now 
threading  an  old  cow-path  or  an  overgrown 
wood-road  ;  now  clambering  over  soft  and  de- 
cayed logs,  or  forcing  my  way  through  a  net- 
work of  briers  and  hazel ;  now  entering  a 
perfect  bower  of  wild  cherry,  beach  and  soft 
maple  ;  now  emerging  into  a  little  grassy  lane, 
golden  with  buttercups  or  white  with  daises, 
or  wading  waist  deep  in  the  red  raspberry 
bushes. 

Whir  !  whir  !  whir  !  and  a  brood  of  half- 
grown  Partridges  start  up  like  an  explosion,  a 
few  paces  from  me,  and,  scattering,  disappear 
in  the  bushes  on  all  sides.  Let  me  sit  dovpn 
here  behind  this  screen  of  ferns  and  briers,  and 
hear  this  wild  hen  of  the  woods  call  together 
her  brood.  Have  you  observed  at  what  an  early 
age  the  Partridge  flies  ?  Nature  seems  to  con- 
centrate her  energies  on  the  wing,  making  the 
safety  of  the  bird  a  point  to  be  looked  after 
first;  and  while  the  body  is  covered  with  down, 
and  no  signs  of  feathers  are  visiule,  the  wing- 
quills  sprout  and  unfold,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  young  make  fair  headway  in 
flying. 

The  same  rapid  development  of  wing  may  be 
observed  in  chickens  and  turkeys,  but  nut  in 
water  fowls,  or  in  birds  that  i're  safely  housed  in 
the  nest  till  full  fledged.  The  other  day,  by  a 
brook,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  young  Sandpiper, 
a  most  beautiful  creature,  enveloped  in  a  soft 
gray  down,  swift  and  nimble,  and  apparently  a 
week  or  two  old,  but  with  no  signs  of  plumage 
either  of  body  or  wing  And  it  needed  none, 
for  it  escaped  me  by  taking  to  the  water  a^^ 
readily  as  if  it  had  flown  with  wings. 

Hark  !  there  arises  over  there  in  the  brush 
a  soft,  persuasive  cooing,  a  sound  so  subtile  and 
wild  and  unobtrusive  that  it  requires  the  most 
alert  and  watchful  ear  to  hear  it.  How  gentle 
and  solicitous  and  full  of  yearning  love  !  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  mother  hen.  Presently  a  faint, 
timid  "  Yeap  I"  which  almost  eludes  the  ear, 
is  heard  in  various  directions, — the  young  re- 
sponding. As  no  danger  seems  near,  the  cooing 
of  the  parent  bird  is  soon  a  very  audible  cluck- 
ing call,  and  the  young  move  cautiously  in  the 
direction.  Let  me  step  never  so  carefully 
from  my  hiding  place,  and  all  sounds  instantly 
cease,  and  I  search  in  vain  for  either  parent  or 
young. 

The  Partridge  (^Bonnsa  umhellus)  is  one  of 
our  most  native  and  characteristic  b''-'.  The 
woods  seem  good  to  be  in  where  L  und  him. 
He  gives  a  habitable  air  to  the  forest,  and  one 
feels  as  if  the  rightful  occupant  was  really  at 
home.  The  woods  where  1  do  not  find  him 
seem  to  want  something,  as  if  suffering  from 
some  neglect  of  nature.  And  then  he  is  such  a 
splendid  s-uccess,   so  hardy  and   vigorous.      I 


think  he  enjoys  the  cold  and  the  snow.  His  wings 
seem  to  rustle  with  more  fervency  in  midwinter. 
If  the  snow  falls  very  fast,  and  promises  a  heavy 
storm,  he  will  complacently  sit  down  and  allow 
himself  to  be  snowed  under.  Approaching  him 
at  such  times,  he  suddenly  bursts  out  of  the 
snow  at  your  feet,  scattering  the  flakes  in  all  di- 
rections, and  goes  humming  away  ihrough  the 
woods  like  a  bombshell, — a  picture  ot  native 
spirit  and  success. 

His  drum  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  and 
beautiful  sounds  of  spring.  Scarcely  have  the 
trees  showed  their  buds,  when,  in  the  still  April 
mornings,  or  toward  nightfall,  you  hear  the  hum 
of  his  devoted  wings.  He  selects  not  as  you 
would  predict,  a  dry  and  resinous  log,  but  a  de- 
cayed and  crumbling  one,  seeming  to  give  the 
preference  to  old  oak  logs  that  are  partially 
blended  with  the  soil.  If  a  log  to  his  taste  can- 
not be  found,  he  sets  up  his  altar  on  a  rock, 
which  becomes  resonant  beneath  his  fervent 
blows.  Have  you  seen  the  Partridge  drum  ? 
It  is  the  next  thing  to  catching  a  weasel  asleep, 
though  by  much  caution  and  tact  it  may  be 
done,  He  does  not  hug  the  log,  but  stands 
very  erect,  expands  his  rufi",  gives  two  intro- 
ductory blows,  pauses  half  a  second,  and  then 
resumes,  striking  faster  and  faster  till  the  sound 
becomes  a  continuous,  unbroken  whir,  the  whole 
lasting  less  than  half  a  minute.  The  tips  of 
his  wings  barely  brush  the  log,  so  that  the 
sound  is  produced  rather  by  the  force  of  the 
blows  upon  the  air  and  upon  his  own  body  as  in 
flying.  One  log  wiil  be  used  for  many  years, 
though  not  by  the  same  drummer.  It  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  a  temple,  and  held  in  great  respect. 
The  bird  always  approaches  it  on  foot,  and 
leaves  it  in  the  same  quiet  manner,  unless 
rudely  disturbed.  He  is  very  cunning,  though 
his  wit  is  not  profound.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
approach  him  by  stealth  ;  y.m  will  try  many 
times  before  succeeding ;  but  seem  to  pass  by 
him  in  a  great  hurry,  making  all  the  noise  pos- 
sible, and  with  plumage  furled  he  stands  as 
immovable  as  a  knot,  allowing  you  a  good  view 
and  a  good  shot  if  you  are  a  sportsman. 

Passing  along  one  of  the  old  bark  peelers' 
roads  which  wander  aimlessly  about,  I  am  at- 
tracted by  a  singularly  brilliant  and  emphatic 
warble,  proceeding  from  the  low  bashes,  and 
quickly  suggesting  the  voice  of  the  3Iaryland 
Yellow-Throat.  Presently  the  siiger  hops 
up  on  a  dry  twig,  and  gives  me  a  good  view. 
Lead-colored  head  and  neck,  becoming  nearly 
black  on  the  breast ;  clear  olive  green  back,  and 
yellow  belly.  From  his  habit  of  keeping  near 
the  ground,  even  hopping  upon  it  occasionally, 
I  know  him  to  be  a  Ground  Warbler  ;  from  his 
dark  breast  the  ornithologist  has  added  the 
expletive  .Mourning,  hence  the  Mourning 
Ground  Warbler. 

Of  this  bird  both  WilRon  and  Audubon  con- 
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fessed  their  comparative  ignorance,  neither 
ever  having  seen  its  nest  or  become  acquainted 
with  its  haunts  and  general  habits.  Its  song  is 
quite  striking  and  novel,  though  its  voice  at  once 
sucgests  the  class  of  Warblers,  to  which  it  be- 
longs. It  is  very  shy  and  wary,  flying  but  a  few 
feet  at  a  time,  and  studiously  concealing  itself 
from  your  view.  I  discover  but  one  pair  here. 
The  female  has  food  in  her  beak,  but  carefully 
avoids  betraying  the  locality  of  her  nest.  The 
Ground-Warblers  all  have  one  notable  feature, 
— very  beautiful  legs,  as  white  and  delicate  as 
if  they  had  always  worn  silk  stockings  and  satin 
slippers.  High  tree  Warblers  have  dark  brown 
or  black  legs  and  more  brilliant  plumage,  but 
lees  mui^ical  ability. 

The  Chestnut-Sided  belongs  to  the  latter 
class.  He  is  quite  common  in  these  woods,  as 
in  all  the  woods  about.  He  is  one  of  the  rarest 
and  handsomest  of  the  Warblers;  his  white 
breast  and  throat,  chestnut  sides,  and  yellow 
crown  show  conspicuously.  Audubon  did  not 
know  his  haunts,  and  had  never  seen  his  nest 
or  known  any  naturalist  who. had.  Last  year 
I  found  the  nest  of  one  in  an  uplying  beech- 
wood,  in  a  low  bush  near  the  roadside,  where 
cows  passed  and  browsed  daily.  Things  went 
on  smoothly  till  the  Cow  Bunting  stole  her 
egg  into  it,  when  other  mishaps  followed, 
and  the  nest'  was  soon  empty.  A  character- 
istic attitude  of  the  male  during  this  season 
is  a  slight  drooping  of  the  wings,  and  tail  a  lit- 
tle elevated,  whieh  gives  him  a  very  smart  ban- 
tam-like appearance.  His  song  is  fine  and 
hurried,  and  not  much  of  itself,  but  has  its 
place  in  the  general  chorus. 

A  far  sweeter  strain,  falling  on  the  ear  with 
the  true  sylvan  cadence,  is  that  of  the  Black- 
Throated  Green-backed  Warbler,  whom  I  meet 
at  various  points.  He  has  no  superiors  among 
the  true  Sijlv!a.  His  song  is  very  plain  and 
simple,  but  remarkably  pure  and  tender,  and 
might    be    indicated    by   straight    lines,    thus, 

\/ ;  the  first  two  marks  rep- 

rcKeuting  two  sweet,  silvery  notes,  in  the  same 
pitch  of  voice,  and  quite  unaccented  ;  the  latter 
marks  the  concluding  notes,  wherein  the  tone 
and  inflection  are  changed.  The  throat  and 
breast  of  the  male  are  a  rich  black,  like  velvet, 
his  face  yellow,  and  hits  back  a  yellowish  green. 

Beyond  the  old  Barkpeeling,  where  the  woods 
are  mingled  hemlock,  beech  and  birch,  the  Ian 
guid  midsummer  note  of  the  Black- throated 
Blue-Back  falls  on  my  ear.  "  Twea,  twea, 
twea-e-e !"  in  the  upward  slide,  and  with  the 
peculiar  zivg  of  certain  insects,  but  not  desti- 
tute of  a  certain  plaintive  cadence.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  languid,  unhurried  sounds  in  all  the 
woods.  I  feel  like  reclining  upon  the  dry  leaves 
at,  once.  Audubon  says  he  has  never  heard 
his  love-song;  but  this  is  all  the  love  song  he 
has,  and  he  is  evidently  a  very  plain  hero  with 


his  little  brown  mistress.  He  is  not  the  bird 
you  would  send  to  the  princess  to  "cheep  and 
twitter  twenty  million  loves  ;"  she  would  go  to 
sleep  while  be  was  piping.  He  assumes  few  atti- 
tudes, and  is  not  a  bold  and  striking  gymnast, 
like  many  of  his  kindred.  He  has  a  preference 
for  dense  woods  of  beech  and  maple,  moves  slow- 
ly amid  the  lower  branches  and  smaller  growths, 
keeping  from  eight  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  repeating  now  and  then  his  listless,  indolent 
strain.  His  back  and  crown  are  dark  blue  ; 
his  throat  and  breast,  black  ;  his  belly,  pure 
white ;  and  he  has  a  white  spot  on  each 
wing. 

Here  and  there  I  meet  the  Black  and  White 
Creeping- Warbler,  whose  fine  strain  reminds 
me  of  hair  wire.  It  is  utquestionably  the 
finest  bird-song  to  be  lieard.  Few  insec4 
strains  will  compare  with  it  in  this  respect; 
while  it  has  none  of  the  harsh,  brassy  char- 
acter of  the  latter,  being  very  delicate  and 
tender. 

That  sharp,  interrupted,  but  still  continued 
warble,  which,  before  one  has  learned,  to  dis- 
criminate closely,  he  is  apt  to  confound  with  the 
Red  eyed  Vireo's,  is  that  of  the  Solitary  Warb- 
ling Vireo, — a  bird  slightly  larger,  much  rarer, 
and  with  a  louder,  less  cheerful  and  happj 
strain.  I  see  him  hopping  along  lengthwise 
of  the  limbs,  and  note  the  orange  tinge  of  bis 
breast  and  sides  and  the  white  circle  around 
his  eye. 

But  the  declining  sun  and  the  deepening  shad- 
ows admonish  me  that  this  ramble  must  be 
brought  to  a  close,  even  though  only  the  leading 
characters  in  this  chorus  of  forty  songsters  have 
been  described,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
venerable  old  woods  explored.  In  a  secluded 
swampy  corner  of  the  old  Barkpeeling,  where  I 
find  the  great  purple  orchis  in  bloom,  and  where 
the  foot  of  man  or  bea.st  seems  never  to  have  trod, 
I  linger  long,  contemplating  the  wonderful  dis- 
play of  lichens  and  mosses  that  overrun  both 
the  smaller  and  the  larger  growths.  Every 
bush  and  branch  and  sprig  is  dressed  up  in  the 
most  rich  and  fantastic  of  liveries ;  and,  crown- 
ing all,  the  long  bearded  moss  festoons  the 
branches  or  sways  gracefully  from  the  limbs. 
Every  twig  looks  a  century  old,  though  green 
leaves  tip  the  end  of  it.  A  young  yellow 
birch  has  a  venerable,  patriarchial  look,  and 
seems  ill  at  ease  under  such  premature  honors. 
A  decayed  hemlock  is  draped  as  if  by  hands  for 
some  solemn  festival. 

Mounting  toward  the  upland  again,  I  pause 
reverently  as  the  hush  and  stillness  of  twilight 
come  upon  the  woods.  It  is  the  sweetest, 
ripest  hour  of  the  day.  And  as  the  Hermit's 
evening  hymn  goes  up  from  the  deep  solitude 
below  me,  I  experience  that  serene  exaltation 
of  sentiment  of  which  music,  literature  and  re- 
ligion are  but  the  faint  types  and  symbols. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EEVIEW   OE    THE   WEATHER,  AC. 

SIXTH     MONTH. 


186.5. 

1866. 

Rain  during  some  porHon  of 

the  24  hours,  

12  days. 
1     " 

11  days. 
0  " 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Cloudy,  without  storms, 

6     " 

3       » 

Clear,    in    the  ordinary   ac- 

ceptation of  the  term, 

11   " 

16       " 

30     " 

30       " 

TBMPEaATCRE,  KAIN,   DEATHS, 

&C. 

1865. 

1866. 

Mean    temperature     of    6th 

month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

76.73    deg. 

73.00  deg. 

Highest   do.  during    month. 

93.00      " 

95.00     " 

Lowest .  do.      do.       do. 

64.00     " 

57.00     " 

Rain  during  the  month, 

4.75  in. 

2.96  in. 

Deaths    during   the    month, 

being  for  4  current  weeks 

for  1865,  and  5  for  1866, 

1296 

1072 

Average   of   the    mean  tem 

perature  of 

6th    month    for    !he    past 

seventy -six 

years, 

71.57  deg. 

Highest  raein  of  do.  during 

that   entire 

period,   1828-1831 

77  00     " 

Lowest               do.         do. 

do.     1816 

64.00      " 

COMPARISON    OF    RAIN. 

1865. 

First  month  3.61  inch. 

Second  month 5.83     " 

Third  month 4.71      " 

Fourth  month 2.83     " 

Fiftii  month 7.21     " 

Sixth  month ,  4.75     " 


1866. 

3.14  inch. 
6.61     " 

2.15  " 
2.93  " 
4.68  " 
2.96     " 


22.47 


Totals    for   the    first    six 

months  of  each  year.  28.94   " 

The  month  under  review  for  the  present  year  shows 
a  mean  of  about  three  and  three-quarters  degrees  less 
than  that  of  last,  with,  however,  an  excess  of  ex- 
tremes, as  also  an  excess  of  a  degree  and  a  half 
above  the  aoerage  for  the  past  seventy-six  years.  It 
may  also  be  observed  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  rain  during  the  six  months  of  this  year, 
tts  compared  with  last. 

Philadelphia,  7th  mo.  2d,  1866.       J.  M.  Ellis. 


INDIAN  SAGACITY. 

It  is  said  that  an  Indian^  upoa  his  return  to 
his  hut,  one  day,  discovered  that  his  venison, 
which  hdd  been  hung  up  to  dry,  had  been  stolen. 
He  went  to  look  for  the  robber,  and  met  some 
persons,  of  whom  he  inquired  if  they  had  seen 
a  little,  old,  white  man,  with  a  short  gun,  and 
accompanied  by  a  smill  dog  with  a  bob-tail. 
They  replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  the  Indian 
as.^ured  them  that  the  man,  thus  described,  had 
stolen  his  venison.  They  desired  to  be  informed 
how  he  was  able  to  give  such  a  minute  de- 
scription of  a  person  he  had  not  seen.  The 
ladiaa  answered  thus  : — "  The  thief,  I  know  is 


a  little  man,  by  his  having  made  a  pile  of  stones 
to  reach  the  meat  from  the  height  I  hung  it, 
standing  on  the  ground  ;  that  he  is  an  old  man, 
I  know  by  his  short  steps,  which  I  have  traced 
over  the  dead  leaves  in  the  woods;  that  he  is  a 
white  man,  I  know  by  his  turning  out  his  toes 
when  he  walks,  which  an  Indian  never  does  ; 
his  gun  I  know  to,  be  short,  by  the  mark 
which  the  muzzle  made  by  rubbing  the  bark  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  leaned  ;  that  the  dog  is 
small,  I  know  by  his  tracks  ;  and  that  he  has  a 
bob-tail,  I  discovered  by  the  mark  of  it  in  the 
dust  where  he  was  sitting  at  the  time  hie 
master  was  takino;  down  the  meat. 


ITEMS. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  inst.  a  disastrous  fire 
occurred  at  Poriland,  JIaine.  The  conflagration 
swept  through  the  city,  destroying  tveryibing  in  it.8 
track  for  a  space  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Half  the  city 
is  represented  to  have  been  destroyed.  Some  fifty 
buildings  were  blown  up  in  the  endeavor  to  check 
the  range  of  the  fire.  All  the  banks  and  newspaper 
offices  and  nearly  all  the  business  portion  of  the 
city  were  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
not  less  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  About  two 
thousand  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed. 

The  cholera  has  quite  disappeared  from  quarantine 
at  New  York,  and  but  few  cases  have  occurred  in 
that  city,  or  in  the  country  generall}"-,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  reported  from 
the  select  committee  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
levees  of  the  Mississippi  river,  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  the  levees  of 
that  river  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
also  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  river.  A  re- 
port was  made  from  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreement  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  subject  of 
the  Paris  Exposition.  The  commitiee  struck  out  the 
words  in  coin  which  were  in  the  Senate  bill,  after  all 
appropriations,  and  thus  amended  the  bill  goes  to 
the  President.  A  report  was  made  from  the  c  mmit- 
tee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  vutes  on  the 
Freedraen's  Bureau  bill,  and  was  agreed  to.  The 
report  sustains  the  Senate  propositions  nlative  to 
the  South  Carolina  lands  occupied  by  freedmen. 
It  authorizes  the  assistant  commissioners  for  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  to  determine  the  Validity  of 
all  titles  of  lands  claimed  under  Genera!  Sherman's 
special  field  orders,  and  to  give  each  person  having 
a  valid  claim  a  warrant  on  the  direct  tax  commis- 
sioners for  South  Carolina  for  twenty  acres  of  land, 
which  will  entitle  him  a  lease  for  six  ^  ears,  at  the 
end  of  whif-h  time,  on  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  a  certificate 
of  sale  may  be  obtained.  Upon  the  completion  of 
transfers  of  these  lanns,  the  former  owners  shall 
have  restored  to  them  the  lands  occupied  under 
General  Sherman's  order.  The  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  the  law  library  of  the  late 
J.  M.  Pettigrew,  of  South  Carolina,  wms  passed. 
The  House  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill  to  prevent 
smuggling,  were  concurred  in.  The  Indian  appro- 
priation liill  was  trtkcn  up.  The  amcn-iment  trans- 
ferring the  bureau  to  the  control  of  theVv'"ar  Depart- 
ment, was  rejected,  after  which  the  bill  was  passed. 
A  resolution  calling  on  the  President  for  inf^rniaiion 
as  to  the  number  of  American  vessels  destroyed  by 
pirates  on  the  coast  of  China  during  the  last  year,  and 
whether  any  additional  legislation  is  needed  for  the 
protection  of  American  interests  in  that  quarter. 
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fjousE. — A  bill  was  introduced  establishing  con- 
ditions for  the  admission  of  the  States  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Canada  East  aud  Canada 
West,  and  for  ti:e  organization  of  Territorinl  govern- 
ments. Referred  to  the  Committee  ou  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  on 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill  was  agreed  to.  The 
Committpe  of  Conference  on  the  Tax  bill  made  a 
report,  which  was  agreed  to.  This  bill  has  now 
passed  both  Houses  and  goes  to  the  President. 
The  amount  of  income  exempt  from  taxation  r^-mains 
at  six  hundred  dollars.  The  Tariff'  bill  was  several 
times  under  discussion,  but  has  not  yet  reached  a 
cenclusion. 

The  Indians.  —  D.  N.  Cooley,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  has  received  a  telegram  from  E.  B. 
Taylor,  president  of  the  Laramie  conimission,  dated 
at  Fort  Laramie,  June  29,  18G6,  which  aunonncps 
that  a  satisfactory  treaty  has  been  concluded  with 
the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians.  The  representa- 
tion was  large,  and  the  Indians  manifested  a  cordial 
feeling  toward  the  Government  and  its  agents. 

The  Freedmen. — F.  D.  Sewal!,  Inspector  General 
of  the  Freedmtn's  Bureau  has  submitted  his  report 
of  affairs  m  some  portion  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

At  Baltimore  much  service  has  been  rendered  to 
freedmen  in  assisting  them  to  settle  their  contracts, 
collect  their  wages,  and  instructing  them  in  their 
rights  and  obligations  as  citizens.  In  the  counties 
of  Maryland  east  of  Chesafieake  Bay,  General  Sewall 
had  frequent  interviews  with  both  wliite  and  clored 
citizens.  The  Freedmen  are  industriously  at  work 
at  remunerative  wages,  and  there  is  little,  if  any, 
idleness  among  them  in  that  section,  as  laborers 
are  in  demand.  The  negroes  are  generally  well 
treated,  except  by  a  class  of  dissolute  and  lawless 
young  men,  whose  acts  are  discountenanced  by  the 
better  classes.  Last  wiuter  a  number  of  school 
houses  and  a  few  churches  used  by  freedmen  were 
.destroyed,  but  no  outrages  of  that  kind  have  been 
cammitted  recently.  In  the  northwestern  part  of 
Maryland  the  freedmen  represent  but  a  small  minority 
of  the  population,  and  no  difficulties  between  the 
whites  and  blacks  have  lately  occurred.  The  Freed- 
men in  that  section  are  general  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  are  an  industrious,  frugal,  and 
well-disposed  class  of  people.  In  West  Virginia  the 
colored  population  is  small,  and  the  freedmen  enjoy 
their  rights  and  are  as  well  protected  as  the  same 
class  of  people  in  the  North.  Schools  are  in  successful 
operation  in  different  portions  of  the  district,  and 
no  hostility  toward  the  teachers  has  recently  been 
manifested. 

S.  N.  Clark,  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau,  reports 
discouragingly  of  the  state  of  St.  Mary's  and  Cal- 
vert Counties,  Maryland,  except  that  he  found  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  colored  people  owners  and 
lessees  of  land.  Laborers  wages  are  $5  per  month 
for  women,  and  $12  and  $18  for  men  with  rations 
and  quarters.  No  schools  have  yet  been  established, 
and  great  opposition  would  be  made  to  them.  The 
apprenticing  of  colored  children  has  been  carried 
to  a  large  exient,  and  the  civil  rights  bill  is  quite 
disregarded. 

Col.  Palmer,  agent  of  the  Bureau,  is  making  a 
thorough  investigation  of  Hffairs  in  West  Tennessee. 
He  reports  that  the  freedmen  are  generally  well 
treated  by  their  employers  ;  that  it  would,  be  some- 
thing rare  to  find  an  idle  negro,  and  that  the  relations 
between  white  and  black  are  much  better  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  Schools  and  church  s 
are  springing  up  everywhere  for  the  Ui^e  of  the  freed- 
men, while  in   some  counties   such  a  thing  as  va- 


grancy is  unknown.  The  average  pay  of  the  colored 
folks,  which  planters  cheerfully  give,  is  $143  per  year, 
house  room,  rations  and  medicine.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  freedmen,  however,  are  working  on 
shares,  the  contract  allowing  th^m,  where  they  give 
nothing  but  their  services,  one- third  of  the  crop. 

I  ESSONS  ON   OUR  COMMON    SONG   KIRT^S  — Ticl<ets   for  a 
J  i    course  of  Eipht  Lessons,  $3  00  each.    Liberal   reduction  to 
Schools  and  Classes  uf  over  fifty  persons. 
Address  Grace  Anna  Lewis, 

Care  of  EnwARn  i'aerish, 
616  3m. 800  Arch  St..  Philada. 

IMli  SALE,  at  Office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  1^4  N.  SeTenth  St. 

^                                                                           Al  Office.  By  mail. 

Journal  of  John  Comly $2  00  $2  40 

■'            John  Woolman 100  120 

"            Hugh  Jmlge 100  120 

Friends' Miscellany,  11  vols 8  00  9  80 

Coljuru's  Review 50  65 

Works  of  Isaac  Pennington 5  00  6  00 

Conversations,  &c.,  by  Thus   Story 1  00  1  20 

History  of  Dtlaware  County 3  00  3  60 

Testament— Marot's  Edition 100  140 

Letters  by  Ann  Wilson 75  90 

Dissertatiun  on  Christian  Ministry 50  80 

Law's  A'ldress  to  the  Clergy 40  •  50 

Evenings  with  John  Woohnan 50  60 

The  Conriliator 20  25 

The  Children's  Friend 15  20 

PriscillaCailwallailer 50  60 

Conversation  on  the  Queries 30  40 

Se.  nion  by  Wni.  Dewsbury  (1688) 5  8 

Devotional  Poetry,  Tesliiuouies  of  Truth,  Treasury  of  Facta, 
Poetry,  Cards,  &c.  &c.. 

6  9tf.>.  EMMO'h  CoMLT. 

jJKLLEVUE    FEMALK    INSTITOTE.— The   Fall    and   Wiuter 

Jj     Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  Koabdino- 

Sciiooi  FOR  Girls  will  comuieuce  10th  mo.  Ist,  1866,  and  close 

4th  mo.  12, 1867.    For  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  to 

Israel  J.Grahame,     |  „  ■„„:„  ,„ 

Jane  P.Gkahame,       |  P"'»c'Pal8. 

72  tf. Attleboro'  P.  P.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MOOKESTOVVN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— The  next 
Term  of  this  Institution,  which  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
raiiou  for  24  years,  will  commence  on  the  first  of  10th  mo.  next, 
aud  continue  10  weeks.    For  Circulars,  apply  e;trly  to 

iVlARY  S.  Lii'i'iNcoTT,  Fiincipal, 
630.721  200p Moorestowu.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

CIIEKRY  STONEKS,— (seed  'i  bushels  an  hour.)  Peaand  Bean 
Shellers,  (shell  50qts  an  hour,)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dish 
Covers,  Champion  Cog- Wheel  Clnthes- Wringers,  (we  consider  them 
the  besc  yet  invented  for  durability  and  convenience;)  and  a 
Variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Tools. 
For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

aiOab3o     No.  835  (Sight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

.,  RIENDS'  SCHOOL,  High  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa.— This  school, 
1  for  both  sexes,  will  reopen  on  3d  of  Ninth  mouth,  1866.  For 
Circulars  address  Charles  Swayne,  Principal. 

REFERENCES. 
Hallidat  Jackson,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Clement  Bidule,  Chadd's  Ford,        '• 
Enoch  Swavne,  London  Grove,        " 
623  afntf.      Wm.  H.  Johnson.  Newtown,  " 

WANTKD — A  Male  Teacher  for  Deptford   School,  Woodbury, 
N.  J.     One  who  is  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  well  qualified 
to  teach  all  tho  branches  of  a  thorough   English  education,  will 
receive  liberal  compensation.     Address,  with  reference, 
Carlton  P.  Stokes,  or 

Wm.  Wade  Griscom, 
616  77  00. M'oodbury,  N.  J. 

FOR  S.\LE — A  valuable  Boarding  School  Property  for  (ijrls, 
favorably  located  in  a  Friemls'  neighborhood.  The  school  is 
now  in  full  and  successful  operation,  and  offers  a  rare  oppo^ 
tunity  for  any  well  qualified  Friend.  Any  one  wishing  informa- 
tion with  a  view  to  purchase,  can  obtain  it  by  addressing  '-E.  F\" 
ofllce  Friends'  Intelligencer,  No.  144  A.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 
616  tfavn. 

/^lEDAR  COTTAGE,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
V   Will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  guests  after  Seventh  mo. 
Ist,  1866.    Terms  $15. 
69xt714. M.  R.  CnANDLEE. 

pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOoL  FOR  BOYS,  situated  on 
VJ     the  Crosswicks  Koad,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  21st  of  5th  mo.,  18n6,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms.  $85. 
For  further  particulars  aJdress  Henry  W.  Ridqwat, 

4766 1 3367  pmnzzpain.    Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
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WORDS    OF   ENCOURAGEMENT    FOR    THE     TRIED 
AND    TRIBULATED,       • 

BY    JOB    SCOTT. 

I  have  learned  through  painful  experience, 
that  however  seemingly  forsaken,  patience  is 
best  for  me;  and  that  as  it  has  been  carefully 
abode  in,  the  Lord  my  God  has  never  failed,  in 
due  season,  to  arise  and  consolate  ray  soul,  by  the 
lifting  up  of  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon 
me.  I  say,  in  due  season,  because,  though  in 
times  of  deep  probation,  I  have  often  been  ready 
to  think,  his  seasons  of  hiding  himself  from 
me  were  long,  if  not  too  long ;  yet,  I  have  ever 
found  that  when  he  has  appeared  again,  a  ful- 
ness of  evidence  has  appeared  with  him,  that 
all  the  sinkings  and  besetments  attending  his 
seeming  absence,  (unless  I  have  imprudently 
given  way  to  impatience,  or  to  sink  below  hope,) 
have  worked  for  my  good,  and  eventually 
wrought  an  increasing  enlargement,  and  very 
often  a  renewed  and  additional  qualification  for 
service.  Then  why  should  I  ever  again  cast 
aicay  my  covjidence,  or  give  way  to  any  degree 
of  distrust  or  impatience  ?  For,  although  it  is 
permitted  in  wisdom,  and  I  conclude  it  must  be 
for  our  improvement,  that  we  are  again  and 
again  so  left,  as  that  it  seems  almost  impossible 
we  should  ever  recover  or  revive  again,  yet,  as 
we  have  kept  the  faith,  and  been  preserved  in 
the  patience,  we  have  again  been  lifted  up,  as  it 
were,  on  high ;  our  souls  have  been  filled  with 
joy,  and  our  hearts  with  songs  of  gladness. 

Well,  therefore,  may  the  tried  and  painfully 


exercised  soul  still,  under  all,  have  hope;  yea, 
may  he  not  with  experimental  propriety,  even 
hnj>e  against  hope.  For,  when  all  present  feel- 
ing grounds  of  hope  seem  cut  off,  let  him  ask 
his  own  soul,  Did  I  ever  before  sink  so  low  as 
not  to  rise  again  ?  Did  the  Lord  ever  so  forsake 
me,  as  not  to  comfort  me,  after  all  ?  Did  he 
ever  hide  himself  from  me  so  long,  as  never  to 
visit  me  again  ?  To  all  these,  and  many  more 
such  like  questions,  the  answer,  on  an  impartial 
retrospection,  must  be  in  the  negative.  Why 
then  should  we,  or  how  can  we  believe  that  the 
present  trial  will  terminate  in  a  final  dereliction, 
or  utter  forsaking  of  us  ?  Oh  I  no:  it  will  not. 
Indeed  it  cannot  so  terminatei,  unless  we  first 
forsake  him.  His  covenant,  with  all  the  true 
seed,  is  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  is  as  sure 
with  them,  in  the  night,  as  in  the  day.  His 
covenant  with  the  day,  and  with  the  night,  is  so 
sure  that  it  never  will  nor  can  fail  or  cease. 

Therefore,  0  exercised  pilgrim!  stand  fast. 
Keep  the  faith.  Abide  in  the  patience. 
Stand  still,  and  thou  shalt  surely  see  the  salva- 
tion of  God.  And  even  in  the  midst  of  thy 
deepest  trials,  thou  mayest,  if  thou  hold  fast  thy 
integrity,  adopt  the  language  of  a  deeply  ex- 
perienced servant  of  God,  "Why  art  thou  cast 
down,  0  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me?  Hope  thou  in  God  ;  for  I  shall  yet 
praise  him  for  the  help  of  his  countenance." 
This,  indeed,  is  a  most  consolating  thought.  And 
thouf^h  my  poor  soul  has,  time  after  time,  been 
so  stripped  and  emptied  of  all  sensible    enjoy- 
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ment  of  divine  consolation,  as  almost  to  give 
over,  to  yield,  and  conclude,  I  never  more  should 
see  good;  yet  I  have  always  found,  as  I  have 
properly  bowed,  that  th^Tlgh  bitterness,  mourn- 
ing, and  sorrow,  may  remain  for  a  night,  or  even 
many  days  and  nights,  yet,  in  a  good,  a  pre- 
cious, and  seasonable  time,  " j^y  cometh  in  the 
morning."  And,  therefore,  as  I  always,  here- 
tufore,  might  have  truly  said  to  my  soul,  how- 
ever depressed,  "Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall 
(^Dot, perhaps  1  may,  but  ccrtninli/  shall,  if  faith- 
tul,)  praise  him  for  the  help  of  his  counte- 
nance;" sol  now  conclude,  and  most  assuredly 
believe,  I  henceforward  may,  with  equal  pro- 
priety and  assurance,  adopt  the  same  consola- 
ting  language,  in  every  proving  moment,  yet 
for  me  to  pass  through.  Wherefore,  may  I 
ever  have  faith,  hope  and  patience,  and  under 
all,  in  ^ncerity  say.  Not  my  will,  0  Lord,  but 
thine  be  done.     Amen. 


Some  Tnuvmur  when  their  sky  is  dear 

And  wliolly  bright  to  view, 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  Leaven  of  blue; 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  of  God's  good  merey,  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night." 

•  ■«•»  ■ 

From  "The  Fellg  of  Swartbmoor  Hall  and  their  Friends." 

About  sixty-eight  or  seventy  years  after  the 
death  of  George  Fox,  the  circumstance  occurred 
which  is  related  in  the  following  letter.  It  is 
deserving  of  notice  in  Quaker  history,  as  mark- 
ing a  change  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
interim  in  the  practice  of  the  Friends,  relative 
to  headstones  in  their  burial  grounds,  inscribed 
■with  names  of  the  deceased  and  dates  : — 

LETTER    FROM  BENJAMIN  READ. 

"5?A  mo.,  1852. 
"  When  my  father,  Thomas  Read,  who  died 
about  thirty  four  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  7(3, 
was  about  15  years  of  age,  being  apprenticed 
to  John  Biddle,  of  Whitechapel,  J.  B.  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Society  of  Friends  to  remove  a 
wall  on  part  of  their  burial  ground,  Bunhili 
Fields,  in  order  to  enclose  an  additional  piece 
of  land  purchased  by  the  Society.  On  tak- 
ing down  the  old  wall,  the  footings  of  which 
were  many  feet  deep  below  the  surface,  it  was 
found  expedient  to  remove  the  coffin  which 
contained  the  remains  of  our  worthy  prede- 
cessor, George  Fox.  Whilst  in  the  act  of  di>>- 
ging,  after  removing  the  headstone,  several 
fragments  of  the  oak  case  which  surrounded  a 
leaden  coffin  were  found,  and  to  one  of  them 
was  attached  a  bresst  plate  about  1-1  inches 
by  10,  on  which  were  engraven  the  initials  of 
the  name,  the  age  and  the  birthplace  of  the 
interred  ;  but  the  inscription  was  barely  legi- 
ble. The  leaden  coffin  was  in  pretty  good  con 
ditioD,  and  before  it  was  disturbed,  my  father's, 


curiosity  was  so  great  that  he  urged  one  of  his 
fellow- workman  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  top  of  it, 
near  the  broadest  part,  about  12  inches  by  8, 
so  that  one  side  or  end  answered  for  a  hinge. 
On  raising  this  flap,  the  countenatjce  of  the 
corpse  appeared  to  be  in  a  perfect  state,  show- 
ing the  features  very  distinctly,  with  the  hair 
over  the  forehead.  As  soon  as  my  father  had 
seen  it,  he  went  in  haste  to  acquaint  his  master, 
J.  BiddlC;  with  the  circumstance,  but  previous 
to  his  arrival  the  features  became  shapeless, 
and  very  little  could  be  seen  beside  the  hair 
and  skull.  Some  influential  Friends,  on  hear- 
ing what  had  taken  place,  gave  directions  for 
the  flap  above  mentioned  to  be  securely  sold- 
ered, when  they  fixed  upon  a  place  tor  re- 
interment. But  they  would  vot  allow  the  head- 
stone tohe putvp again,on  which  thcrewas  a  simi- 
la7-  inscription  to  that  on  the  breastplate.  They 
only  suflered  a  small  stone  about  six  inches 
square,  to  be  built  in  the  wall  opposite  the 
head  of  the  grave,  with  the  initials,  G.  F.,  cut 
in  it.  This  stone  I  well  remember  when  a 
child  to  have  seen.  Benjn.  Read." 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  change  which 
the  foregoing  letter  indicates  originated  among 
the  Friends  in  an  absence  of  tenderness  and 
love  towards  deceased  relatives,  or  any  deficiency 
in  reverence  for  the  memory  of  departed  worth. 
It  was  quite  the  cuu'rary.  They  who  started 
it,  and  they  who  carried  it  out  for  upwards  of 
a  century,  were  assuredly  not  among  those  who 
could  have  been  cold  in  feeling,  or  deficient  in 
reverence; — they  were  not  among  those  who 
slighted  the  beautiful  evidences  of  a  tender, 
loving,  Christian  spirit,  whether  manifested 
towards  departed  or  living  worth.  But  they 
did  not  think  that  it  needed  any  monumental 
stone  to  keep  thrm  in  remembrance  of  the  spot 
where  the  remains  of  those  they  had  loved  and 
reverenced  were  laid.  They  therefore  preferred 
giving  up  the  former  custom,  rather  than  in- 
volve a  danger  which  they  apprehended  vfc.a 
likely  to  creep  in  —  having  doubtless  on  some 
occa  !  ns  felt  the  painfulness  of  remonstrating 
with  relatives  of  deceased  persons  for  attempt- 
ing to  deviate  from  the  prescribed  simplicity 
of  inscription.  Hence,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  they  came  to  the  decision,  to 
which  rich  and  poor  alike  agreed,  to  have  no 
memorial  stone  at  all;  nothing  but  the  simple 
grass- covered  mound, — trusting  to  the  loving 
memory  of  relatives  and  friends  to  know  and 
point  cut  the  graves  of  the  departed.  After 
that,  head  stones  were  not  usually  placed  in 
their  burial  grounds;  but  those  that  had  pre- 
viously been  erected  appear  to  have  remained 
till  the  graves  were  re-opened  for  another  in- 
terment, and  then  they  were  not  replaced. 
That  practice  became  universal  in  all  the  grave- 
yards belonging  to  the  Society  for  more  than 
a  century.     But  at  length,  whe;i   old   chroni- 
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clers,  who  delighted  in  keeping  memorial  rec- 
isiers  of  departed  Friends  in  their  minds,  die"ti 
off,  and  were  not  succeeded  by  others  equally 
versed  in  such  lure,  the  graves  of  the  early 
fathers  and  mothers  in  the  church,  or  in  the 
family,  were  less  certainly  recognized.  This 
was  often  disappointing  to  strangers,  as  well  as 
to  relatives,  who  wi>hed  to  recall  the  memory 
of  ancestors  or  of  departed  worthies,  whilst 
standing  by  their  graves.  Hence  about  twenty 
years  ago  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
propriety  of  a  change,  and  finally  another  change 
took  place,  the  Yearly  Meeting  deciding  that 
those  Friends  who  desired  to  have  small 
memorial  stones  on  the  graves  of  their  rela- 
tives simply  inscribed  with  names  and  dates, 
should  be  at  liberty  to  have  it  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  their  respective 
Monthly  Meetings.  But  in  some  places  Friends 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  permission, 
regarding  it  as  a  modern  innovation,  instead  of, 
as  it  truly  is,  a  return  to  the  practice  of  the 
early  Friends. 

George  Fox's  idea  of  inaugurating  a  Phila- 
delphia Botanic  Garden,  so  much  in  advance, 
as  it  appears,  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  so 
little  as  we  might  suppose  likely  to  be  suggested 
by  his  own  pursuits,  may  find  a  solution  \n  the 
fact  that  Thomas  Law-on,  the  famous  botanist, 
was  his  and  the  Swarthmoor  family's  intimate 
friend.  And  Lawson  was  more  than  a  mere 
botanist;  the  medicinal  proptrties  of  plants 
claimed  his  especial  attention,  Croese,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  speaks  of  him  as  the  greatest 
herbalist  in  England  ;  and  we  may  remember 
one  of  the  items  copied  from  the  Swarthmoor 
account  book  proves  that  he  gave  the  family  at 
the  Hall  instruction  in  the  medicinal  use  of 
herbs.  That  George  Fox,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, perc'  ived  the  importance  of  pro- 
moting such  tastes  and  researches  as  his  Phila- 
delphia plan  embraces,  is  no  way  surprising. 
He  who  on  another  occasion  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  in  relation  to  education,  that  our  young 
people  of  the  Society  of  Friends  should  be 
taught  "all  things  civil  and  useful,"  must  have 
had  comprehensive  ideas  of  the  knowledge  and 
intellectual  culture  that  should  be  aimed  at. 

John  Thompson,  of  Hitchin,  in  Flertford- 
shire,  one  of  Thomas  Law.-on's  descendants, 
has  in  his  possession  numerous  manuscript 
notes,  made  by  his  ancestor  in  his  walking 
tours  throughout  England  in  Fearch  of  plants. 
They  seem  to  have  constituted  a  book  of  botan- 
ical memor.nda,  which  he  carried  about  with 
him  :  there  is  a  heading  for  each  county,  and 
he  particularises  where  he  found  special  plants. 
J.  T.  says  he  can  still  find  around  Hitchen, 
after  the  lapse  of  200  years,  the  same  plants, 
in  the  same  places,  he  specified. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  some  account  has  been 
given   of  Thomas    J^awson's   early   connection 


with  Friends,  and  also  of  the  religious  works 
he  wrote.  He  became  by  profes.^iou  a  literary 
teacher  after  he  resigned  his  clerical  living  at; 
Ilarap-ide.  In  1658  he  was  married.  We  havo 
an  account  of  four  of  his  children,  three  daughters 
and  a  son.  Jonah,  who  was  the  youngest  of 
the  four,  died  when  he  was  about  14  y'ears  of 
age.  In  an  article  entitled  <^  Serious  Kemem- 
brancer,"   which  Thomas   Law.«on   wrote  sooa 

after  that  event,  he   mentions   hiiu   thus  : •'  I 

had  an  only  son,  who  though  educated  in  a 
mixed  school,  where  his  progress  exceeded  his 
years,  was  so  iuflueuced  and  preserved,  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  short  life  I  never 
knew  him  at  variance  with  anyone;  I  never 
knew  that  he  uttered  an  oath,  committed  a 
breach  of  truth,  or  ever  sought  to  dis"uit^e  its 
simple  and  plain  acknowledgment.  He  was 
grievously  afflicted  with  the  small-pox,  and 
after  we  judged  he  hid  passed  its  height,  un- 
favorable symptoms  recurring,  in  a  few  days 
carried  him  off.  The  nearer  he  drew  to 
his  end,  the  more  he  wished  for  my  companv. 
The  night  before  he  died,  one  inquiring  how 
he  was,  he  answered,  'I'm  well,  spiritually,  but 
indifferent  in  body.'  Soon  after,  being  affected, 
and  full  of  love  towards  him,  I  said,  'Jonah, 
we  will  talk  of  a  better  mansitn,  our  stay  here 
must  be  transient — think  of  that  city  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God.  This  world  is  at 
best  a  bitter  sweet,  but  heaven  is  unmixed 
happiness.  Have  God  in  thy  thoughts.'  He 
replied,  'I  am  willing  to  die,  if  it  be  His  plea- 
sure, or  to  live  to  praise  him.'  His  sister  Ruth 
weeping  beside  him,  he  said  to  her,  '  Weep 
not,  sister,  1  hope  we  shall  meet  in  heaven.' 
Not  long  before  his  departure,  he  uttered  these 
words,  'The  time  thou  hast  appointed  for  me 
on  earth   give  me  grace  to  praise  thee.' 

"  He  expired  the  23d  of  12th  month,  1683. 
Notwithstanding  that  his  bodily  distress  was 
extremely  great,  he  never  in  the  course  of  his 
illness  dropped  an  inconsiderate  or  impatient 
word,  which  with  his  many  affecting  and  tender 
sentiments,  wrought  in  me  such  a  frame  of 
spirit,  that  I  could  freely  commend  him  to  the 
Lord,  in  much  confidence  of  his  future  happi- 
ness. I  wish  I  may  never  forget  the  finishing 
of  his  course,  nor  do  I  ever  remember  it  but  [ 
am  bettered  by  its  reflections."     Dated  16S4. 

The  sister  Ruth  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  was  Thomas  Lawson's  eldest  daughter. 
Several  of  her  letters  written  in  Latin  are  still 
extant.  Her  marriage  was  a  source  of  trouble 
to  her  father,  wh'  se  annoyance  was  increased 
by  the  blame  that  some  individuals  belonging 
to  the  .'^ame  met  ting  were  disposed  to  cast  on 
him.  The  circumstances  are  developed  in  the 
following  letter,  which  is  copied  from  the 
original  in  the  possession  of  John  Thumpson. 
It  is  dated  1GS6,  and  was  written  on  the  03- 
casi  n  of  a  letter  arriving   from   George  Fox, 
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which  alluded  to  the  importance  of  "  healing 
breaches  and  restoring  brotherly  love."  In 
order  to  attain  that  end,  Thomas  Lawson 
said  he  must  speak  out,  and  show  to  those  who 
had  been  blaming  him  the  injustice  of  their 
censures.     And  thus  he  wrote  : — 

"Friends, — I  must  for  unity  [sake]  speak 
something  in  answer  to  the  charges  contained 
in  your  letter,  which  with  much  diligence  hath 
been  dispersed,  even,  *  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,' 
as  I  may  say. 

"  You  say  I  was  faulty  in  the  concern  of  the 
marriage  of  Christopher  Yeats  and  my  daughter 
Ruth,  in  encouraging  the  same,  and  not  show- 
ing my  utter  dislike  thereunto,  and  in  not  res- 
training her  to  my  utmost. 

"  I  answer  : — When  first  he  mentioned  the 
thing,  I  said  such  marriages  were  unequal,  and 
contrary  to  the  law  settled  in  our  Church, 
grounded  en  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  which  1 
would  not  deviate  from  ;  and  that  I  would  not 
join  my  daughter  to  that  which  for  conscience 
sake  I  had  forsaken.  That  he  might  not  think 
I  denied  him  on  earthly  accounts,  I  said  if  be 
were  the  greatest  prebend  in  Carlisle  he  should 
have  this  answer;  and  from  this  I  never  varied 
in  word  or  thought.  The  next  morning  I  spake 
to  her,  and  perceiving  he  had  got  some  place 
in  her  affections,  I  put  her  in  mind  of  her  duty, 
and  by  many  arguments,  mixed  with  much 
sharpness,  I  endeavored  to  quench  the  same. 
After  that,  when  she  went  to  the  meeting  at  Shap, 
Icommonly  went  with  her,  to  prevent  their  meet- 
ing. My  endeavors  not  being  prevalently  answer- 
able to  my  mind,  I  sent  her  to  Thomas  Cowens 
(Lancaster,)  where  she  continued  a  pretty  con- 
siderable time;  withal  writing  to  Margaret  Fox 
and  acquainting  her  with  the  concern,  and  with 
my  great  dissatisfaction,  of  which  she  can  tes- 
tify to  this  day.  She  and  others  there  en- 
deavored to  alienate  her  affections  from  him, 
and  I  wrote  letters  to  her  there ;  as  (I  also  did) 
when  she  was  at  home,  and  I  had  occasion  to 
go  abroad,  when  I  would  leave  her  a  letter  so 
to  touch  her,  as  that  in  my  absence  she  might 
not  be  ensnared.  Truth  I  wrote  to  a  tittle; 
though  indeed  I  now  want  the  words  which  love 
and  trouble  then  made  me  even  abound  with. 
If  any  question  the  truth  hereof,  the  letters  I 
believe  are  yet  extant. 

"  What  should  I  have  done  [that  I  have  not 
done?]  I  am  not  a  man  hater,  who  by  pre- 
tence could  clap  her  into  the  ship  of  Turk  or 
Pagan,  and  '  let  her  sink  or  swim,'  as  one  of 
you  said.  And  you  have  also  said,  that  months 
after  the  aflPair  commenced,  I  admitted  '  the 
proud  Christopher  Yeats '  into  my  house,  pre- 
tending him  to  be  my  scholar,  which  was  no 
little  encouragement  to  them. 

**  I  answer.  John  Blakeing,  coming  to  our 
town,  said  to  me,  '  Shap  Friends  blame  thee 
much,  saying  thou  art  rough  ia  thy  proceedings ; 


if  thou  blames  thy  wife,  and  threatens  to  disin- 
herit thy  daughter,  I  would  not  have  thee  to 
do  so,  only  keep  thyself  clear.'  Thomas  Wilson 
told  me  much  to  the  same  purpose.  I  confess 
there  was  truth  in  it;  but  if  rightly  understood, 
this  implies  my  clearness  from  assenting.  IIow»- 
ever,  not  being  glued  to  my  own  understanding 
[of  the  case]  or  to  my  former  method  of  aus- 
terity, when  afrerwards  I  casually  met  with 
Christopher  Yeats,  1  refused  not  to  talk  a  little 
with  him  about  other  ihings,  but  if  ever  he 
mentioned  the  aforesaid  concern,  I  bid  him 
hold  his  peace,  for  my  last  words  about  it 
should  answer  my  first,  and  never  a  man  that 
spake  with  a  tongue  should  ever  steer  me  one 
jot  from  my  resolution,  it  being  of  divine  ac- 
count. Again,  having  her  word  of  not  marry- 
ing without  my  consent,  I  tried  this  to  bring 
him  to  desist.  Christmas,  so  called,  coming 
on,  three  or  four  young  men  came  to  learn 
Hebrew  with  me,  and  he,  unwilling  to  be  be- 
hind in  that  accomplishment,  raised  interest  to 
prevail  with  me  if  he  might  go  along  with 
them  :  I  was  very  ucwilling,  and  at  first  denied. 
It  was  cast  upon  me  that  I  was  envious  in  de- 
nying him  that  common  civility  granted  to 
others,  and  he  told  me  if  he  spake  a  word  to 
her  [on  the  occasion]  to  turn  him  out  of  the 
house.  So  he  came  some  seventh  days,  about 
the  tenth  hour,  went  directly  to  the  chamber 
above,  to  the  other  young  men,  and  went  away 
about  the  third  hour.  I  confess  some  might 
take  occasion  of  jealousy  as  to  my  assenting 
from  this,  but  I  am  sure  he  felt  no  encourage- 
ment by  it,  lor  being  questioned  by  some  he 
he  said,  '  He  is  fair  in  this,  but  about  the 
other  business,  I  believe  he  is  unalterable.' 

"  Suppose  any  of  you  had  a  daughter  so  cir- 
cumstanced, might  you  not  make  him  [who 
was  attached  to  her]  a  pair  of  shoes,  weave  him 
a  web,  or  use  civil  commerce,  and  yet  not  give, 
nor  he  take  encouragement  thereby? 

"  Being  some  weeks  from  home,  and  coming 
by  your  town  I  first  heard  of  their  marriage, 
which  ministered  such  offence  and  grief,  that  I 
was  as  really  resolved  to  turn  her  out  of  my  house, 
as  ever  David  was  to  destroy  Nabal,  when  Abi- 
gail's advice  and  wisdom  prevented  the  same  ; 
so  in  a  weighty  senile  David  blessed  the  Lord, 
and  her  advice,  which  had  kept  him  from 
shedding  blood.  I  had  not  omitted  any  Chris- 
tian way  that  presented  to  me  to  prevent  it, 
so  I  had  peace  in  that  I  did.  Then  such  scrip- 
tures as  these,  from  the  Holy  Book  of  God, 
arose  within  me,  about  restoring  such  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  as  were  overtaken  with  a 
fault,  and  to  be  watchful  and  strengthen  that 
which  remains  that  is  ready  to  die.  As  I  walked 
from  your  town  that  day  home,  it  became  the 
whole  concern  of  my  mind,  that  she  might  be 
preserved  from  further  straying,  and  tor  her 
restoration,    in    order    whereuuto   it    was    my 
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judgment  to  keep  her  in  my  house,  fearing  if 
she  went,  she  might  make  furlher  shipwreck. 
My  end  was  good,  and  God  has  blessed  the 
same.  If  any  would  have  taken  other  mea- 
sures, I  judge  him  not  as  I  am  judged." 

Thomas  Lawson  did  not  long  survive  his 
friend  George  Fox.  He  died  about  a  year 
after  him,  in  1691.  His  will,  procured  from 
the  registry  of  the  couit  of  Carlisle,  is  now 
before  me.  After  specifying  some  money  be- 
quests to  his  daughters,  Deborah  and  Hannah, 
he  thus  remembers  Ruth  and  her  family. 

"  I  give  to  my  two  grandchildren,  Frances 
and  Jane  Yeats,  the  sum  of  five  pounds.  I 
give  to  my  daughter  Ruth,  the  best  cow  1  have 
but  one.  I  give  to  my  son  in  law,  Christopher 
Yeats,  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  one 
parcel  of  ground,  called  Backstanbar,  in  the 
lordship  of  Great  Strickland,  with  the  field 
and  house  thereon,  being  three  roods  by  esti- 
mation, held  in  fee  simple,  paying  one  pepper- 
corn when  lawfully  demanded.  I  give  also  to 
the  said  Christopher,  Camden's  Britannica,  my 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  and  all  my  manuscripts.  All 
the  rest  of  my  goods,  movable  and  immovable, 
I  give  unto  Frances  my  wife,  and  Deborah  and 
Hannah  my  daughters,  whom  I  made  joint  ex- 
ecutors of  this  my  last  will  and  testament." 

Frances  Lawson  survived  her  husband  about 
two  years.  After  her  death,  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  Thomas  Lawson's  pupil,  and  enter- 
tained great  regard  for  him,  asked  those  who 
composed  the  meeting  of  Great  Strickland  to 
allow  him  to  erect  a  tomb  over  the  remains  of 
his  departed  friends.  They  declined  on  the 
ground  of  such  erections  being  contrary  to 
their  practice.  At  Thomas  Lawson's  request 
this  gentleman  had  given  the  piece  of  ground 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Friends  as  a  burial- 
place  ;  therefore  he  replied, — Though  he  had 
given  the  spot  in  question  to  his  friend  Thomas 
Lawson,  for  burial  ground  for  himself,  and 
family,  and  fiiends,  he  had  not  made  it  over 
either  to  him,  or  to  them,  by  any  legal  trans- 
fer, and  would  resume  his  control  over  it  all 
if  they  continued  to  decline  permitting  him  to 
erect  the  tomb.  Under  these  circumstances- 
they  allowed  him  to  carry  out  his  own  plan.  A 
plain  tomb  was  accordingly  built,  and  the  re- 
mains of  husband,  wife,  and  son,  therein  de- 
posited. That  tomb  forms  one  of  the  very  few 
such  erections  which  were  raised  in  the  early 
times  in  Friends'  burial-grounds.  It  rensains 
there  singly,  surrounded  by  the  simple  grassy 
graves  which  mark  the  hist  earthly  resting  place 
of  all  the  other  deceased  friends  who  belonged 
to  Great  Strickland  from  that  day  to  this. 


2^oveIs,  like  vessels  of  light  draught  of  water, 
are  adapted  to  make  their  way  only  in  shalloiv 
channels.     In  the  overflowint!;  streams  of  litera- 


ture, they  are  as  so  mmy  buoys  indicating  to 
the  intellectual  navigator  "  shoal  water  here." 

— ■    ^•»    ■ — . 

"THY   WILL   BE   DONE   AS    IN    HEAVEN    SO    IN 
EARTH." 

To  do  the  will  of  God  is  the  highest  privi- 
lege, blessedness  and  perfection  of  our  natures. 
It  is  the  employment  of  angels  and  glorified 
spirits  in  Heaven  ;  it  is  the  delight  of  holy  and 
regenerate  men  upon  earth ;  there  is  in  short 
no  blessing,  no  peace,  no  protection,  either  in 
heaven  or  in  earth,  either  temporal  or  eternal, 
but  what  in  some  degree  or  other  is  the  happy 
proportion  of  that  pious  Christian  who  hath 
learnt  to  rejoice  in  doing  the  will  of  God. 

God  willeth,  and  can  never  cease  to  will  to 
bring  all  men  into  the  bosom  of  His  peace. 
He  hath  no  delight  in  the  miseries  or  the  im- 
perfections of  His  creatures;  but  it  is  His  un- 
changeable desire  that  every  disorder  of  nature 
should  be  removed ;  that  all  worlds  and  all  beings 
in  all  worlds  should  rejoice  in  the  communica- 
tions of  His  infinite  goodness  ;  that  not  only 
the  kingdom  of  this  world,  but  of  every  world, 
and  of  every  soul,  should  become  the  kingdom 
o/'/he  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

Here,  then,  we  may  establish  this  one  great 
truth  in  the  utmost  degree  of  sober  certainty, 
that  so  far  as  we  form  the  spirit  of  our-  lives 
according  to  a  spirit  of  love  towards  God  and 
towards  one  another;  so  far  as  this  spirit  pro- 
duceth  in  us  the  fruits  of  humility,  of  meek- 
ness, of  patience,  of  wisdom,  of  mercy  and  of 
charity  ;  so  far  as  it  ovemometh  in  us  all  sloth 
and  indolence,  and  renders  us  diligent  in  our 
several  employments  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  one  another;  so  far  as  this  spirit 
thus  prevaileth  in  us,  in  the  same  degree  we 
shall  attain  unto  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  holy 
angels  :  the  communication  betwixt  their  king- 
dom and  that  of  our  hearts  will  be  opened. 
God's  will  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven,  and  this  world  thus  be  changed  into 
the  image  of  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  heaven, 
and  ourselves  into  the  image  of  the  glory  and 
blessedness  of  its  holy  iiihabitants. 

To  find,  then,  the  good  eftects  of  this  prayer, 
we  must,  as  our  blessed  lord  intended,  make 
it  the  daily  rule  of  the  spirit  of  our  lives.  We 
must  learn  by  it  to  do  and  to  sufi'er  every 
thing  as  the  icill  of  God,  and  to  respect  Him 
and  the  influences  of  His  Holy  Si'IRIT  in  all 
our  daily  thoughts  and  actions.  We  must,  for 
this  purpose,  enter  upon  a  vigorous  repentance 
from  all  our  sins,  and  become  true  converts  to 
Jesus  Christ.  We  mubt  labor  also,  through 
His  divine  grace,  to  live  useful  lives  ;  to  re- 
nounce all  sloth  and  indolence  as  things  most 
destructive  to  our  spiritual  interests  ;  and  to 
respect  the  great  laws  of  "  Justice  and  Judg- 
ment"  in  allour  employments,  thoughts,  words 
and  works." — John  Clowes. 
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AN    EXTRACT    FROM     LAW'S     "  SPIRIT    OF 

PRAYER." 

It  is  manifest  that  no  one  can  fail  of   the 
benefit  of   Christ's  salvatioo,  but  through  an 
unwilliogness   to   have   it,  and  from  the   same 
spirit  and   tempers  which   made  the  Jews  un- 
^villing  to  receive  it.     But  if  thou  wouldst  still 
farther  know  how  this  great  work,  the  birth  of 
Christ,  is  to  be  effected  in    thee,  then   let  this 
joyful  truth  be  told  thee,  that  this  great  work 
is  already  begun  in  every  one  of  us.     For  this 
holy  Jesus,  that  is   to   be  formed  iu  thee,  that 
is  to  be  the  Saviour  and  new  life  of  tby  soul, 
that  is  to  raise   thee   out   of  the  darkness   of 
death  into  the  light  of  life,  and  give  thee  power 
to  become  a  son  of  Grod,  is  already  within  thee, 
living,  stirring,  calling,   knocking  at  the  door 
of  thy  heart,  and  wanting  nothing  but  Uiy  own 
faith  and  good  will,  to  have  as  real  a  birth  and 
form  in  thee   as  He  had  in  the  Virgin   Mary. 
For  the  eternal   Word,   or   Son   of    God,  did 
not  then  first  begia  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
■world,   when   He  was  born   in    Bethlehem   of 
Judea  ;  but  that  Word  which  became  man,  in 
the  Virgin  Mary  did,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  enter  as  a  word  of  life,  a  seed  of  salva- 
tion, into  the  first  father  of  mankind;  was  in- 
spoken  into   him,  as  an  ingrafted  word,  under 
the  name    and  character   of   a  bruiser   of  the 
i-erpent's  head.     Hence   it  is  that   Christ  said 
to  his  disciples,  ihe  kingdom  of   God  is  iviihin 
you;  that  is,  the  divine  nature  is  within  you, 
given   unto  your  first  father,  into  the  light  of 
his  life,  and  from  him,  rising  up  in  the  life  of 
every  son  of  Adam.     Hence  also  the  holy  Jesus 
is  said  to  be  the  light,  which   lighteth   every 
man   that  cometh  into   the  world.     Not  as  He 
was  born  at  Bethlehem,  not  as  he  had  a  human 
form  upon  earth ;  in  these  respects  He   could 
not  be  said  to  have  been  the  light  of  every  man 
that  cometh  into   the  world.     But  as  He  was 
that  eternal  Word,  by  which  all  things  were 
created,  which  was   the  life   and    light  of  all 
things,  and  which   had  as  a  second   creator  en- 
tered again  into  fallen  man,  as  a  bruiser  of  the 
serpent ;  in  this  respect  it  was  truly  said  of  our 
Lord,  when  on  earth,  that   He  was   that  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.     For  He  was   really  and  truly  all  this, 
as  He  was    the   Immanuel,  the    God   with   us, 
given   unto  Adam,  and  in   him  to  all   his  off 
spring.     See   here  the  beginning  and  glorious 
extent  of  the  Catholic  church  of  Christ.    It  takes 
ia  all  the  world.     It  is  God's  unlimited,  uni- 
versal mercy  to  all  mankind ;  and  every  human 
creature,  as' sure  as   he   is  born   of  Adam,  has 
a  birth  of  the  bruiser  of  the   serpent   within 
him,  and  so  is  infallibly  in  covenant  with  God 
through  Jesus   Christ.     Hence   also  it  is   that 
the  holy  Jesus  is   appointed  to  be  judge  of  all 
the  world  ;  it  is  because  all  mankind,  all  nations 


and  languages  have  in  him,  and  through  him, 
been  put  into  covenant  with  God,  and  made 
capable   of  resisting    the  evil   of   their    fallen 

nature Poor  sinner!  consider 

the  treasure  thou  has  within  thee  ;  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  the  eternal  word  of  God,  lies  hid 
in  thee,  as  a  spark  of  the  divine  nature,  which 
is  to  overcome  sin  and  death  and  hell  withiu 
thee,  and  generate  the  life  of  heaven  again  la 
tby  soul.  Turn  to  thy  heart,  and  thy  heart 
will  find  its  Saviour,  its  God,  within  itself. 
Thou  scest,  hearest,  and  feelest  nothing  of  God, 
because  thou  seekest  for  him  abroad  with  thy 
outward  eyes;  thou  seekest  for  him  in  bocks,  in 
controversies,  in  the  church,  and  outward  ex- 
ercises;  but  there  thou  wilt  not  find  him,  'till 
thou  hast  first  found  him  in  thy  heart.  Seek 
for  him  in  thy  heart,  and  thou  wilt  never 
seek  in  vain,  for  there  he  dwelleth  ;  there  is 
the  seat  of  his  light  and  holy  spirit. 


"  HE    THAT    EXALTETH    HIMSELF     SHALL     BE 
ABASED." 

Our  departure  from  this  world,  however    ac- 
tive our  lives,  or  influential    our   positions,  will 
not  awaken  much  attention  among  the  men  we 
leave    behind.      "We    perish    forever    without 
any  regarding  it."     My  proud  friend,  whatever 
thou  mayest  "think  about  the  wondrous  esteem 
in  which  thou  art  held  by  thy  compeers,  and  of 
the  importance  of    thy  life    to    society,  though 
thou  art  a  merchant,  whose  vast  transactions  in- 
fluence the  markets  of  the    world,  or    a    states- 
man, whose  speeches   control   the    doings    and 
destinies  of  cabinets,  or,  what  is  greater  still,  a 
writer,  moving  the  minds  of  the  millions,   but 
few  of  the  men  that  know  thee  will    pause    in 
their  business  to  think  of  thy  death,  and  fewer 
still  will  drop  a  tear  on  thy  grave.     The  sorrow 
of  those  that  love  thee   most  will  be    but  as    a 
cloud  upon  the  sky,  however  dark  for  the    mo- 
ment, soon  dispersed.     In  a  few  short  days   af- 
ter the  earth  has  closed    on    thy    remains,  thy 
ve^y  children  shall  gambol  on  the  hearth,  with 
their  little  hearts  as'  gladsome  as  ever  ;  and  the 
convivial  laugh  and  jest  of  domestic  joy  will  be 
heard  as  usual  in  thy  dwelling.     The  world  can 
do  without    thee,  my   friend ;    everything    will 
progress  as  usual  when  thou  art  in    thy    grave. 
Thy  death  will  be  but  a  blade  withered  in    the 
fields;  the  landscape  can  spare    thee— a    drop 
exhaled  from  the  ocean;     the  mountain  billows 
will  not  miss  thee. — Methodist. 

POLITENESS. 

In  politeness,  as  in  many  other  things  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  character,  people 
in  general  begin  outside,  when  they  should 
begin  inside;  instead  of  beginning  with  the 
heart,  and  trusting  that  to  form  the  manners, 
they  begin  with  the  manners,  and  trust  the 
heart   to  chance  influences.     The  goldtn   rule 
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contains  the  very  life  and  soul  of  politeness 
Cbildren  may  be  taught  to  make  a  graceful 
courtesy,  or  a  g'^ntlemanly  bow ;  but  unless 
they  have  likewise  been  taught  to  abhor  what 
is  selfish,  and  always  prefer  another's  comfort 
and  pleasure  to  their  own,  their  politeness  will 
be  entirely  artificial,  and  used  only  when  it  is 
to  their  interest  to  use  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
truly  benevolent  kind-hearted  person  will 
always  be  distinguished  for  what  is  called  native 
politeness,  though  entirely  io:norant  of  the  con 
vtntiul  forms  of  society. — L.  M.  Child. 


THE    LARK. 

Take  it  for  all,  no  bird  in  either  hemisphere 
equals  the  English  lark  in  heart  or  voice ;  for 
both  unite  to  make  it  the  sweetest,  happiest, 
the  most  welcome  singer  that  was  winged  like 
the  high  angels  of  God's  love.  It  is  the  liv- 
ing ecstasy  of  joy  when  it  mounts  upon  its 
"  glorious  privacy  of  light  "  Oq  earth  it  is 
timid,  silent  and  bashful,  as  if  not  at  home, 
and  not  sure  of  its  right  to  be  there  at  all" 
It  is  rather  homely  withal^  having  nothing  in 
feather,  feature  or  form  to  attract  notice.  It 
is  seemingly  made  to  be  heard,  not  seen — re- 
versing the  old  axiom  addressed  to  children 
when  getting  voicy.  Its  mission  is  music,  and 
it  floods  a  thousand  acres  of  the  blue  sky  with 
it  several  times  a  day.  Out  of  that  palpitating 
speck  of  living  joy  there  swells  forth  the  sea 
of  twittering  ecstasy  upon  the  morning  and 
evening  air.  It  does  not  ascend  by  gyrations, 
like  the  eagle  or  birds  of  prey.  It  mounts  up 
like  a  human  aspiration.  It  seems  to  spread 
out  its  wings  and  to  be  lifted  straight  upward 
out  of  sight  by  the  afflatus  of  its  own  happy 
heart. 

To  pour  out  this  in  undulating  rivulets  of 
rhapsody  is  apparently  the  only  motive  of  its 
ascension.  'J  his  it  is  that  has  made  it  so  loved 
of  all  generations.  It  is  the  singing  angel  of 
man's  nearest  heaven,  whose  vital  breath  is 
music.  Its  sweet  warbling  is  only  the  metrical 
palpitation  of  its  life  of  joy.  It  goes  up  over 
the  roof-tree  of  the  rural  hamlet,  on  the  wings 
of  its  song,  as  if  to  train  the  human  soul  to 
trial  flights  heavenward.  Never  did  the  Creator 
put  a  voice  of  such  volume  into  so  small  a  liv- 
ing thing.  It  is  a  marvel,  almost  a  miracle. 
In  a  still  hour,  you  can  hear  it  almost  a  mile's 
distance.  When  its  form  is  lost  in  the  hazy 
lacework  of  the  sun's  rays  above,  it  pours  down 
upon  you  all  the  thrilling  semitones  of  its  song, 
as  distinctly  as  if  it  wore  warbling  to  you  in 
your  window. — Elihu  Bun-ilt. 


"society'     and   commerce. 
A  commercial  career  has  become  one   of   the 
liberal  professions,  and  has  taken  on  itself  alike 
the  dignities  and  the    duties    of     its    station. 
Society,  as    it   is    termed,   regards    a    thriving 
merchant  pretty  much  as  it  looks  upon    a    suc- 
cessful barrister  or  physician  ;  it  sends  its  sons 
into  mercantile  houses,  not  only  without  any  of 
that  shuddering  which  once  passed  for  gentility, 
but  with  unclouded  satisfaction;    it  accepts  the 
training  of  a  counting-house  as  no  bad    qualifi- 
cation fcir  high   political  office ;    and    acknow- 
ledges that  merchant  princes  are  not  merely  to 
be  tolerated  as  fathers-in-law  to  younger   sons, 
but  to  be  admitted  into  the   most   absolute    so- 
cial equality.     On  the  other  hand,  commerce 
has  learned  something  from    society.     It    has 
been  awakened  to  a  sense  of   the  value  of  high 
mental    training    and    intellectual    accomplish- 
ments.    It  has    abandoned    the   belief  in  'the 
blessings  of  ignorance  on  every   other    subject 
than  the  business  in  which  men  may  be  engaged. 
Hence      the      bracing      discipline,       physical 
and  intellectual,  of  our  public  schools,  and  the 
social  polish  of  our  universities,  are  being  more 
and  more  enlisted  in  the  service  of  commercial 
education.     Successful  men   of  business  have 
become  convinced,  for   the  most   part,   that  no 
training  can  be  too  good  for  a  career  which  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  mental  and  moral 
qualities.     There  are  different  ideas,  indeed,  as 
to  the  merits  of  rival  schemes  and  systems    of 
education, — as  to  the  superiority,  for    instance, 
of  a  general  over  a  special  training, — but  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  upon   the    question 
whether  a  merchant  should  be  as  well  educated 
as  any  member  of  those  classes  with   whom    he 
is  thrown    into    social,  contact.     Nor   has    this 
change  in  the  view  which  society  takes  of  com- 
merce affected  education  only.    It  has  influenced 
the  habits  and  the  tastes  of  men    of    business. 
It  has  led  them  to  take  delight  in  the  fine  arts, 
in  literature,  and  in  those  ajsthetic  enjoyments 
which  inform  with  grace  and   beauty   the  cold 
realities  of  our  daily  life.     There  are  few  more 
munificent  patrons  of  art  than  the  men  of  com- 
merce, few    warmer   friends   of    literature,  few 
whose  private  houses  show  greater  traces  of  re- 
fined and   elegant    tastes.     The   old    school   of 
merchants  is  fast  fadin<jj  out  of  sight,  to  the  in- 
finite  grief,  perhaps,  of  the  survivors,  but  t) 
the  certain  benefit  of  the  world  at  large.     The 
men  whose  vision  was  bounded  by  the    outlook 
from  their  counting-houses;    the  men    of  one 
idea,    that,  namely,   of  amassing    money   they 
knew  not  how  to  spend  ;  the  men  whose    pride 
it  was  to  have  sacrificed  overytbinj 


to  money- 
etting,  and  to  have  fuund  them.selvcs  at  fifty 
Let  every  man  sweep  the  snow  from  before  with  solid  fortunes,  but  with  shattered  consti- 
his  own  door,  and  not  busy  himself  about  tutions,  are  fast  giving  place  to  a  school  of  re- 
the  frost  on  his  neighbor's  tiles.— 6'Amese  I  fined  and  cultivated  gentlemen,  no  less  keen  m 
Proverb.  -the  pursuit   of    wealth,  but   regarding   it  as  a 
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means  ratber  than  as  an  end — a  means  of  happi 
ness  to  themselves  and  of  good  to  their  neigh- 
bors.—  Travers's  Circular. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  21,  1866. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — 
Joseph  A.  Dugdale  has  obtained  a  minute  from 
Prairie  Grove  Monthly  Meeting  to  visit  the 
families  of  Friends  of  Prairie  Grove  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  to  make  a  general  visit  among 
Friends  and  others  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the 
western  part  of  Illinois. 

Nathan  Thomas  obtained  one  from  the  same 
meeting,  endorsed  by  Prairie  Grove  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  to  attend  Ohio  and  Indiana 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  to  appoint  some  meetings 
within  their  limits  among  those  not  in  mem- 
bership with  Friends. 


Efforts  for  the  Freedmen. — Though  the 
Report  of  ''  Friends'  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  " 
has  been  widely  circulated  within  the  limits  of 
our  own  Yearly  Meeting,  yet'  as  many  of  our 
readers  in  other  sections  are  also  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  labors  for  this  people,  a  portion  of 
it  was  republished  in  our  17th  number.  In 
reference  to  it  a  Friend  from  Forest  Hill,  Md., 
writes  :  "  As  the  dumb  cannot  speak,  and  the 
blind  cannot  see,  so  these  down-trodden  people 
cannpt  express  to  the  world  in  words  their 
gratitude  for  the  many  substantial  evidences  of 
love  and  care  bestowed  upon  them  through  the 
Friends'  Aid  Societies,  and  their  self-sacrificing 
instruments  in  the  field." 

Vast  as  the  work  has  been,  and  still  is,  those 
who  have  felt  bound  to  engage  in  it,  either 
by  active  personal  efforts,  or  by  givino-  their 
means  for  its  advancement,  have  a  satisfaction 
in  believing  that  great  sorrow,  sickness  and 
destitution  have  been  averted  through  the  little 
that  they  have  done.  It  is  fearful  to  contem- 
plate what  the  sufferings  of  these  poor  creatures 
might  have  been,  had  no  friendly  hand  of  help 
or  sympathy  been  extended  for  their  relief. 

The  teachers  of  the  Association,  believing 
themselves  called  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
life  to  the  education  of  the  freedmen,  have  been 
made  willing  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
endearing  ties  of  home  and  kindred,  and  endure 


privations  that  can  scarcely  be  understood  by 
those  unfamiliar  with  their  surroundings.  With 
little  society,  save  that  of  their  dark-hued 
scholars,  they  are  laboring  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully for  their  elevation,  sustained  by  the  grati- 
tude and  improvement  of  those  they  seek 
to  benefit,  by  the  feeling  that  they  are  in 
the  line  of  duty,  and  by  the  evidence  that  He 
who  requires  of  them  the  sacrifice,  is  strength 
in  every  time  of  need. 

Though  at  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  not 
an  extensive  demand  for  clothing  for  them,  yet 
a  certain  amount  is  always  necessary.  The 
sick,  the  aged  and  the  young  children  can  make 
little  provision  for  their  own  support,  and 
philanthropy  should  coniinue  its  protecting 
care  until  such  time  as  their  own  people  can 
assume  the  charge.  The  cast  off  clothing  that 
accumulates,  and  is  laid  aside  for  distribu- 
tion in  most  families,  will  be  most  acceptable  to 
them,  and  SjUch  or  any  other  contributions  for 
the  Freedmen  will  be  gladly  received  by  Henry 
Laing,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  No.  30 
North  Third  St.,  Phila. 


The  Children's  Friend. — This  little  paper 
is  free  from  the  objections  that  attach  to  other 
periodicals  for  children  that  we  have  seen.  If 
some  of  the  pieces  are  considered  a  little  too 
mature  for  a  juvenile  journal,  they  all  contain 
instruction,  and  the  spirit  of  love  and  gentle- 
ness that  breathes  throughout  its  pages  will  in- 
sure it  a  welcome  in  the  family. 

A  periodical  of  this  description  that  would 
present  sacred  truths  and  correct  ideas  in  a 
lively  and  agreeable  form,  adapted  to  interest 
and  impress  for  good,  the  minds  of  children, 
has  long  been  needed  among  us,  and  we  hope 
the  effort  now  made  to  supply  the  want,  will 
meet  with  encouragement.  Those  who  write 
for  children  should  use  simple  language,  and  as 
much  as  possible  divest  their  minds  of  the  idea 
that  their  contributions  will  be  read  by  "  chil- 
dren of  a  larger  growth." 

The  last  number  isinterestinsrand  attractive. 


Married,  on  the  10th  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends,  Charles  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Enoch  Middleton,  of  Crosswicks, 

N.  J. 

Died,  on  the  5ih  of  Third  month,  1866,  Cecilia 
Whitelet,  wife  of  Daniel  Whiteley,  aged  66  years  ;  a 
member  of  Milford  Monthly  Meeting,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind. 
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Died,  on  the  28th  of  Sixth  month,  186G,  at  his 
residence  near  Alliancp,  Ohio,  after  beinjj  confined 
to  his  room  for  near  four  years,  Nathan  Hbacock,  in 
the  84th  je;ir  of  his  aa:e  ;  a  member  of  West  Monthly 
Meeting,  formerly  of  Qualiertown,  Buclvs  Co  ,  Pa. 

As  the  snn  silently  sinks  in  the  western  sky,  so 
his  peaceful  spirit  took  its  departure  to  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  its  God. 

,  on  the  28th  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  Jedidah 

CoRBiN,  wife  of  David  Corbin,  aged  77  years  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Oak  Hill  Monthly  Meeting,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Extracts  from  the    Yearly   Meeting  of   Women 
Friends,    held  in  JS'ew    York^    hy     adjourn- 
ments, from  the  2'^th  of  Fifth  month  to  the 
Slsi!  of  the  same,  inclusive. 
At  our  unusually  large    and   interesting  as- 
sembly,  we  have  been  made    to   own   the    life- 
giving  power  and  presence  of   the  great  Shep- 
herd and  Bishop  of  Souls — and  we  have  desired 
to  preserve  for  your  spiritual  refreshment,  some 
of   the  many  living   exercises   with    which    we 
have  been  favored.     We  have  felt  the  sweet  and 
animating  influences  of  Heavenly   love  to   per- 
vade    our   several    gatherings — in    which   our 
hearts  have  been    more  closely    cemented    to- 
gether, and  which  bids  us  to  own,    and    salute, 
in  the  fellowship   of  the    Grcspel,  every    absent 
member  of  our  fold. 

We  have  been-  called  to  no  new  path — we 
have  received  no  new  Gospel.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  the  end  we  seek — and  that  lies  through 
the  door  of  obedience  to  the  requirings  of  our 
Diviue  Master,  however  small  and  inconsider- 
able they  may  appear  to  be. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  society,  as  portrayed 
in  the  answers  to  the  queries,  a  sorrowful  neg- 
lect is  apparent  in  the  support  of  many  of  ouf 
ancient  atid  valued  testimonies,  especially  those 
relating  to  simplicity  in  our  dress,  address  and 
manner  of  living — the  attendance  of  our  reli- 
gious meetings — the  frequenting  of  places  of 
diversion,  and  a  free  Go.spel  ministry.  Many 
powerful  and  stirring  appeals  have  been  made 
to  rouse  us  fronj  our  apathy  in  these  respects; 
particularly  in  the  reasonable  duty  of  assembling 
ourselves  together  for  divine  worship.  We 
have  been  assured  that,  if  we  would  press  for- 
ward through  every  difficulty,  the  way  would 
be  made  for  us  to  perform  this  service,  and  we 
should  return  to  our  homes  with  joy;  bearing 
with  us  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience — and 
ofttimes  also,  those  sweet  "fruits  of  the  Spirit," 
which  are  the  result  of    obedience. 

It  confirms  us  in  every  good  word  and  work, 
to  mingle  with  our  friends  in  solemn  worship — 
the  love  of  tbe  Father  often  flows  from  vessel 
to  vessel — and  even  when  there  is  no  outward 
ministration,  we  may  hear  the  voice  of  that 
great  Teacher,  who  "speaks  as  never  man 
spoke,"  for  He  alone  hath  "  the  word  of  eternal 
life." 

Our  eximplo  may  lead  others  also  to  "  behold 
the  beauty  of  the    Lord,  and  inquire    in    His 


temple,"  His  will  concerning  them.  Oh  !  did 
we  fully  realize  the  force  of  consistent  exam- 
ple, how  careful  would  we  be  to  do  nothing 
which  might  cause  our  brother  to  ttumble  or 
offend.  Those,  especially,  who  have  the  care 
and  training  of  the  young,  would  strive  after  a 
more  pure  standard  of  excellence,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  say  to  their  children,  "  Follow 
us,  as  we  follow  Christ." 

An  earnest  desire  has  ari.scn    in   our    mind.", 
that  mothers  should  be  more  concerned  to  take 
their  children  to  meetings  for  worship  and    dis- 
cipline— instructing  them  in  very  early   life    to 
know  and  love  our  principles  and    testimonies. 
Were  this  the  true  concern    of   parents    and 
guardians,  how  soon  would  our  strength   be  re- 
newed, and  the  glory  of  our  first  estate  be    re- 
stored to  us  as  a  people.     Then,  should  we  be- 
}  hold  the  children  pressing  forward  to  fill  the 
[  ranks  of    faithful   laborers,  already  thinned  by 
the  hand  of  Death,  and  there  would  be  a  suc- 
I  cession  of  "judges,  as  at  the  first,  and  counsel- 
lors, as  at  the  beginning." 

The  young  have  beeu   wtirned  in  the  spirit 
of  tender  love  and  solicitude,  not  to  wa-te  the 
strength  of  their  prime,  in   the  pursuit  of  the 
j  frivolous    and  unsatisfying    pleasures    of  this 
world,  which  are  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
immortal    and    accountable  beings  who  must 
ere  long,  know  the  realities  of     that    eternal 
world     to  which  we  are  all    hastening.     They 
have  been  implored  to  pause  now,  in  their  ca- 
'  reer  of  folly,  that  they  may  not  have  to  mourn 
in  the  day  of  account,  over  misspent  time    and 
I  wasted  opportunities.     They  hive  beeu  urged 
to  use  their  influence  over  their  brethren,  by 
refusing  to  become     partners     with    them    in 
worldly  and  debasing    pleasures — endeavoring 
;  to  lead  them  into  channels  of  higher  and  purer 
enjoyment,  and  inducing  them  to  refrain    from 
i  those  intoxicating  draughts,  which,  though  at 
[  first  sweet  to  the  taste,  in  the  end,  bite  like  the 
'  serpent  and  sting  like  the  adder." 
i       Mothers  in  Israel  have  been  exhorted  to  be 
'faithful   to   the   end,  which,  to  some  of  them, 
!  cannot  be  afar  ofl",  when  they  shall  reap  the  full 
!  fruition  of  their  hopes,  in  that  test  which  re- 
I  mains  for  the  people  of  God.     They  have  been 
urged  still  to  extend  a  guarded  care  over  the 
I  younger   mothers  of   the   flock,  strengthening 
and  encouraging  them  by  their  coun.^el  and  ex- 
perience  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  every  im- 
portant duty. 

The  subject  of  providing  suitable  reading  for 
the  young'  has  also  been  brought  before  us— 
with  desires  that  parents  might  seek  for  their 
children  that  kind  of  reading  which  will  open 
the  understanding  to  the  wonders  of  the  world 
created  by  Him,  who  is  great  and  marvellous  in 
all  His  works— thus  preventing  their  thoughts 
from  centerin<r  in  th.Lse  trivial  pursuits,  which 
too  often  engross  their  attention,  and  obstruct 
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the  growth  of  that  tender  germ  of  life,  im- 
planted in  e^ery  soul.  Much  concern  has  been 
expressed  that  our  testimony  wi»h  regard  to 
plainness  of  speech  may  not  be  lightly  set 
aside,  believing  that  this  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  our  Society  is  often  a  hedge  of  pro- 
tection to  its  members,  as  we'l  as  a  call  and  a 
watchword  to  others. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  by  many  that  we,  not 
only  as  individuals,  but  as  the  Society  of 
Friends,  may  prove  faithful  in  our  duty  towird 
the  colored  people,  who  are  passing  from  slavery 
to  freedom,  helping  them  from  ignorance  and 
degradation  to  an  appreciation  of  their  new 
responsibilities  as  free  men  and  women. 

A  living  testimony  has  been  borne  to  the 
cecessity  in  all  our  movements,  especi:illy  in 
our  religious  concerns,  that,  we  wait  for  the 
holy  anointing  of  the  Lord's  spirit  to  qualify 
for  every  good  word  and  work  ;  not  daring  to 
put  forth  a  hand  to  steady  the  ark,  unbidden 
by 'the  Gr  at  Head  of  the  Church — lest  we 
bring  spiritual  death  on  ourselves — and  our  in- 
fluence go  to  lead  others  from  that  power  and 
wisdom  of  God,  that  alone  qualifies  for  his  work. 

The  Committee  Mppoiuted  last  year  to  present 
a  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  other  heads  of  the  Government  reported  : 
that  soon  after  their  appointment,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Washint;toM  and  presented  the  ad- 
dress to  the  President  and  several  of  his  Cabi- 
net, and  in  their  intercourse  with  them  were 
kindly  received,  and  treated  with  much  respect. 

The  President  and  Secretaries  to  whom  the 
address  was  presented  assured  them  that  they 
were  glad  to  receive  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
duly  considered.  It  was  also  stated  to  the 
meeting  by  one  of  the  Committee  that  the  indi- 
viduals whom  they  visited,  feeling  the  great 
weight  of  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them, 
felt  and  appreciated  our  sympathy  and  our 
prayers  for  them,  that  they  may  be  endued 
with  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  to  discharge 
the  various  high  and  important  duties  to  our 
Nation  that  rests  upon  them,  and  be  insrru- 
mental  in  settling  the  people  down  in  quiet  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

"  Your  prayers,"  said  one  of  them,  "  have 
done  more  for  us  in  the  severe  trials  through 
which  we  have  passed,  than  if  you  had  buckled 
on  the  instruments  of  war  and  gone  into  the 
battle  field." 

On  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

IIachel  Hicks,  Clerk. 

• »_4«^__ 

THE    NORTH    POLE. 

Two  French  gentlemen  recently  explored  the 
island  of  Spitzbergen  in  a  manner  never  before 
done.  They  have  measured  the  mountains, 
mapped  the  whole  coast,  examined  the  vegeta- 
ble products,  the  geological  composition,"&e., 
of  the  island.     They  found  that  the  long  djy^ 


extending  over  several  months,  during  which  the 
sun  never  sets,  became  intensely  hot  after  a 
month  or  two,  by  the  unceasing  heat  from  the 
sun.  In  this  period,  vegetation  springs  up  in 
great  luxuriance  and  abundance.  The  North 
Pole  is  only  a  matter  of  600  miles  from  the 
island,  and  it  is  thought  by  the  two  explorers,  as 
by  many  others,  that  the  pole  itself,  and  the  sea 
which  is  suppo,-ed  to  surround  it,  could  be 
reached  from  Spitzbergen  without  any  great 
difficulties  being  encountered.  A  singular  fact 
noticed  by  the  explorers  in  connection  with  this 
island  is  the  enormous  quantities  of  floating 
timber  whieh  literally  cover  the  waters  of  the 
bays  and  creeks.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
ctiaracter,  condition  and  kind  of  those  floating 
logs  would,  no  doubt,  lead  to  a  conclusii;n 
as  to  whence  and  how  they  cjmej  and  proba- 
bly suggest  new  theories  for  tlic  solution  of 
geographical  problems  connected  with  the  Arc- 
tic seas. 

For  Friends'  Intflligencer. 

THE    GREAT    WEST. 

(Continued  from  page  300.) 

Chicago,  Glh  mo.  20tb,  1866. 
There  is  much  to  interest  a  stranger  in  this 
place.  We  visited  the  "  Unian  Stock  Yard,'' 
some  miles  below  the  ciiy.  The  President  of 
the  company  informed  we,  that  one  year  ago 
not  a  ience  enclosed  their  grounds — now  they 
have  over  eighfi/  acres  planted  over — twenty 
milllniis  of  lumber  have  been  used  about  the 
premises;  and  it  is  said  the  avenues  between 
the  cattle  pens,  if  measured  in  a  straight  line, 
would  amount  to  Un  miles.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  cattle  they  have  ever  had  in  one  day  has 
heen  fifteen  thousand  ;  although,  with  an  eye  to 
the  future,  they  have  accommodations  now 
completed  for  twenty-five  thousand  head.  They 
have  also  asplendid  hotel,  containing  in  all  353 
rooms,  251  of  which  are  lodging  rooms.  The 
top  of  this  building  gives  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  country. 

Our  ride  this  morning  was  anything  but 
pleasant,  in  consequence  of  a  collision,  from  the 
probable  consequence  of  which  we  made  a  nar- 
row escape.  The  minutije  of  the  occurrence  it 
is  unnecessary  to  narrate.  Suffice  it  to  say  the 
only  car  of  which  our  train  was  comprised  be- 
came jammed  between  our  own  locomotive  and 
that  of  another  train — the  former  being  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  in  consequence  of  a  car 
from  still  another  train  off'  the  track  ;  at  which 
moment  a  fourth  train  came  backing  down  on 
us  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  driving  the 
cowcatcher  under  us,  throwing  us  off"  the  track, 
breaking  the  cast  iron  head  of  the  cylii>der  off', 
crushing  platform,  steps,  railings,  &c.  For  a 
few  moments,  the  choice  appeared  to  be  between 
being  crushed  in  the  rear  by  one  locomotive,  or 
just  as  dangeri'usly  situated  with  another  in 
front,  in  the  tftort  to  escape  there.  All  escaped 
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without   injury,  though   the  victims  of  a  well- 
grouuded  fright. 

We  also  vi.-ited  two  Artesian  we. Is.  situated 
completely  on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago,  both  of 
which  are  711  feet  deep.     Ojc  of  th-^se  having 
a  pipe  0?  fioe   ioches  in  diameter,  discharges 
800,000  o-allons  per  day,  was  commenced  in  the 
Fifth  month,  1865,  and  completed  on   the  1st 
of  Eleventh  month  the  same  yejr.     A  printed 
document    hangs    up    in    the   building,  which 
s*-ates    the    work    was    commenced    under    the 
direction  of  the  "  Splritsr      A  large  drawing 
also  adorns  the  wall,  purporting  to  delineate  the 
oeolooical  formation  of  the  whole  boring,  exe- 
cuted'^  I    believe,    before    the   work  was  com- 
menced, accompanied  with  the  information,  that 
under  the   same  direction   this   was  drawn   m 
sixit/  hours.      The  draughtsman  and  projector, 
who  is  said  to  be  do  geologist,  challenges  any 
person  who  is,  to  accomplish  such  a  drawing  in 
less  than  three  months.     These  things  are  given 
forth    as    facts,    and    however    iifuch    we    may 
justly  discard  the  reputed  influences,  the  under- 
taking itself  is  a  decided  and  valuable  success. 
A   ch'emical    analysis    has    been   made  of   the 
water,  and  it  is  said   to  be  admirably  adapted 
for  drinking  purposes.  | 

A  great  undertaking  has  been  commenced  to 
supply  the  city  with  pure  water,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  A  tunnel  is  projected, 
which  is  to  extend  two  miles  and  a  quarter  out 
into  Like  Michigan,  or  rather  under  its  bed. 
At  this  point  a  "  crib  "  has  been  built,  from 
which  the  tuunelling  has  progressed  two  thou- 
sand feef,  while  fiom  the  shore  about  sixty-five 
hundred  feet  are  completed.  At  this  point  the 
excavating  goes  on  each  day  until  3  o'clock, 
when  another  set  of  workmen  descend,  and 
brick  up  all  this  space,  carrying  their  work 
into  the  night  until  completed,  thus  making 
everything;  secure  eich  day,  and  leaving  no- 
thing exposed.  I  presume  the  same  regulations 
are  observed  at  the  other  end. 

We  were  a  few  minutes  too  late  to  see  the 
two  sets  of  workmen  exchange  places,  but 
looked  down  the  great  shaft  and  saw  the  dim 
lights  burning  at  the  depth  of  eighty-five ^eei. 
^Nor  were  the  "  elevators "  and  hoj  kdluuj^ 
and  parkiwj  establishments  forgotten,  several  of 
which  I  visited.  One  of  the  former  has  a 
capacity  for  the  storage  of  a  viillion  and  a 
quarter  bushels  of  grain. 

At  two  of  the  latter  I  witnessed  the  modus 
operandi  of  converting,  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
.  the  Uviny  brute  into  the  animal  prepared  tor  the 
market.  The  expedition,  system,  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  entire  operation  is  well  worthy  of 
admiration.  In  one  of  these  establishments, 
during  the  busy  season,  two  thousand  hogs  are 
despatched  per  day  of  ten  hours  each.    ^^ 

During  our  stay,  the  "  sharpshooters,'  a  Ger- 
man association,  corresponding  with  the  "  Tur- 


ners," of  Philadelphia,  held  their  annual  festi- 
val, and,  from  the  sile  of  railroad  tickets  and 
other  data,  it  was  computed    that   on   the  first 
day  fifteen  thousand  persons  were  in  attendance 
at  this  garden  ;  a  portion  of  these  of  course  out- 
side spectators.     Very  many  Germans  live  and 
are  in  business  directly  on  the  route  to  the  gar- 
den ;  and  this  portion  of  the  city  presented  a 
o;ay  appearance.     These  residents,  where  the'-e 
were  no  trees,  had  nailed  to  the  wooden  curb 
either  entire  trees  of  from  two  to  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,    or   very   large   branches; 
and,  in  addition,  decorated  the  outside  of  their 
houses  with  greens  and  with  flags.     A  very  fine 
arch  was  also  erected  for  the  car^  to  pass  under. 
The  customary  exercises  marked  the  occasion 
during  the  five  or  six  days  of  its  contiiiaance. 
Many''  other    matters  of  considerable    interest 
claimed  our  attention,  which   time  and  space 
forbid    dilating    upon,— not   f)rgettiu2:    their 
cemcteri/,  of  which,  however,  it  is  possible  men- 
tion  may  yet  be  made. 

Cleveland,  6tb  mo.  22d,  1SG6. 
We  are  delighted  with  this  place.     Strolling 
through   its   business  thoroughfares,  the  same 
busy  hum  was  observable  as  elsewhere  ;  while 
a  drive  throuijh  its  streets  and  avenues,  especi- 
l  ally  Euclid  AVenue,  presented  suc>i  a  successuni 
of  splendid    residences   as  I    have   never  seen 
elsewhere.     The  lawns   in  front  of  these  seem 
to  be  objects  of  especial   care    and   attention 
So  very  beautiful  are  they,  that  the  renowned 
^^  Burlington   hanh^:'    on    the   river  Delaware, 
rN    J)    bear   no    comparison   to   them,      llie 
grass  is  of  the  finest  and  closest  kind,  and  really 
looks  like  a  carpet  of  green  plush.     Tliey  use  a 
rotary  cutting  machine,  resembhng  a  cast  iron 
roller,  which  ^  is  trundled  over  the  lawn,  fro^ 
which  the  grass  flies  ju^t  as  the  corn  does  from 
a  cornsh^ller.     This  is  used  so  repeatedly  that 
the  cuttings  or  clippings  are  not  over  an  inch 
in  length  ;  and  as  to  the  residenc-s  themselves 
it   looks  as  though  each  owner  had  vied  with 
his  neighbor  as  to  how  much   money  he  could 
expend  in  its  erection  and   decoration.     Iheir 
fences,  gates,  &c.,  are  also  of  the  most  expensive 
character.     We  were  shown  one  enclosure  hav- 
ing several  places  of  entrance  the  gale-pos  s  of 
which  were  of  elaborately  worked  stone,  costing 
five  hundred   dollars  e.ch.      Upon    expressing 
the   view    that  these   things  must    emoody  oi^ 
represent  a  large  amount  of  icealth,  1  was     e- 
spLded  to  that  there  had   b^en,  m   many    n- 
stances,  an  unsubstantial  spirit  of  rivalry,  rcs^it- 
inc  in   a  constant  struggle  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, although  in  other  cases  a  reality  existed. 
A  day  or  two  previous  to  our  arrival,  the  se- 
vere stoVm  had  raged,  accounts  ot  winch  have 
already  been    published;   and  we  had    pointed 
out  one  of  the  wrecks  from  which  several  lives 
had  been  lost,  scarcely  visible  above  the  surface 
of   the    water.     Upon    gazing    upon    the    uow 
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beautiful  and  placid  lake,  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  believe  it  could  ever  be  lashed  into 
the  fury  and  destructiveness  of  which  the  sad 
results  bore  such  unmistakable  evidence. 

A  new  depot  is  in  process  of  execution, 
which,  when  completed,  it,  is  said  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  will 
cost  not  less  tlian  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
Some  estimate  that  its  total  cost  will  reach  a 
much  larger  sum  than  even  this.  The  ample 
space  its  walls  enclose,  and  its  splendid  arched 
roof,  supported  wi.hout  a  single  pillar,  cannot 
but  elicit  admiration,  even  in  its  present  un- 
finished state.  J.  M.  P]llis. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SILENT    CITIES. 

Earthly  glories  quickly  vanish,  like  a  shadow  speed 

away ; 
Noblest  works  by  man  erected,  bear  the  impress  of 

decay  : 
"  Ichabod  "  is  written  on  them.     Change,  they  one 

and  all  have  known  ; 
Time,   the    a'1-destroying    angel,   hath    their  power 

overthrown. 

Where  is  now  that  Queen  of  nations,  mighty  Baby- 
lon  the  Great, 

In  the  valley  of  the  willows,  sitting  throned  in  regal 
state '? 

Lo  !  the  diadem  no  longer  rests  upon  her  haughty 
brow — 

Torn  her  robes  of  royal  purple,  broken  is  her  sceptre 
now  1 

Nineveh,  that  goodly  city,  now  is  desolate  and  lone — 

As  the  prophet  saw  in  vi.sion,  none  is  left  her  to  be- 
moan ; 

Like  to  Admah  and  Zeboim,  every  trace  is  swept 
away 

Of  the  gorgeous  council-chambers,  where  Assyria's 
kings  held  sway. 

And  in  Tyre,  the  "  m'lrt  of  nations,"  now  is  heard 

the  bittern's  cry ; 
Broken    are  her  stately  columns — in    the*  dust   her 

towers  lie  ; 
Tn  her  banquet  halls  deserted,  reigns  the  silence  of 

the  dead — 
On  her  walls  and  pillars  broken,  lo  !   the  fisher's  net 

is  spread  1 

Princely  Tadmor,  in  the   desert,  where    Zenobia  of 

yore 
Swayed    her    sceptre    undiiputed,  sitteth  throneless 

evermore  I 
Where  the  festive  throng  once  gxthered,  there  the 

herds  now  fearless  roam — 
There,  her   web  the  spider  spinneth,  there  the  bats 

have  found  a  home. 

Lo!    on  Thebes,  the  mighty  city,  time  has  laid   his 

ruthless  hand — 
Temples,    columns,    sculptured    marble,    strew    the 

desert's  hoary  sand. 
Through  her  ''hundred    g:ites  "    no   longer   do   her 

battle   chariots  pour, — 
Gone  her  glory,  pomp  and  splendor,  to  return  again 

no  more  ! 

Itumea's   far-famed   city,  hewn   from  out  the  solid 

rock, 
Bids  defiance  to  the  tempest,  and  the  earthquake's 

mighty  shock; 


But  its    streets  are  now  deserted, — gloomy  silence 

reigneih  there — 
Where  the  sullen  owlet  broodeth,  and  the  wild  beasts 

make  their  lair. 

"  Flocks  are  feeding  in  the  Forum," — towns  lie  buried 

in  the  deep — 
'Neath  Italia's  sunny  vineyards,  cities,  long- forgotten, 

sleep. 
Touched  by  Time's  "  effacing  fingers,"  lo  1  their  glory 

passed  away,— 
All  that  mortal  hands  have  builded,  have  the  impress 

ofdecay. 

Earth  has  no  "  continuing  city,"  no  abiding-place 

secure. 
But  a  "  mansion  "  is  prepared  us,  whose  foundation 

standeth  sure ; 
In  the  land  beyond  Death's'  river,  rise  its  walls   as 

crystal  clear, 
They  alone  are  ever-during,  of  decay  they  know  no 

fear  ! 

A.  R.  P. 


THE  NEW  EXPLOSIVE  SUBSTANCE,  NITRO- 
GLYCERINE. 

"  Glycerine,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  sweet  prin- 
ciple of  oil,  and  is  extensively  used  for  purposes 
of  the  toilet,  but  it  has  now  received  an  applica- 
tion of  rather  an  unexpected  nature.  In  1847  a 
pupil  of  M.  Polouze's,  M.  Sobrero,  discovered 
that  glycerine,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
was  converted  into  a  highly  explosive  substance, 
which  he  called  niiro  glycerine.  It  is  oily, 
heavier  than  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  acts  so  powerfully  on  the  nervous  system 
that  a  single  drop  placed  oti  the  top  of  the  tongue 
will  cause  a  violent  'headache,  which  will  last 
for  several  hours.  This  liquid  seems  to  have 
been  almost  forgotten  by  chemists,  and  it  is  only 
now  that  M.  Nobel,  a  Swedish  engineer,  has 
succeeded  in  applying  it  to  a  very  important 
branch  of  bis  art — namely,  blasting.  From  a 
paper  addressed  by  him  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  we  learn  that  the  chief  advantage 
which  this  substance,  composed  of  one  part 
glycerine  and  three  parts  of  nitric  acid,  posses- 
ses, is  that  it  requires  a  much  smaller  hole  or 
chamber  than  gunpowder  does,  the  strength  of 
the  latter  being  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  former. 
Hence  the  miner's  work,  which,  according;  to 
the  hardness  of  the  rock,  represents  some  five  to 
twenty  times  the  power  of  the  gunpowder  used, 
is  so  short  that  the  cost  of  blasting  is  often  re- 
duced by  fifty  per  cent.  The  process  is  very 
easy.  If  the  chamber  of  the  mine  presents  fis- 
sures, it  must  be  lined  with  clay  to  make  it 
water-tight ;  this  done,  the  nitroglycerine  is 
poured  in,  the  water  after  it,  which,  being  the 
lighter  liquid,  remains  at  the  top.  A  slow- 
match,  with  a  well  charged  percussion  cap  at 
one  end,  is  then  introduced  into  the  nitro- 
glycerine. The  mine  may  then  be  sprung  by 
lighting  the  match,  there  being  no  need  of  tam- 
ping. On  the  7th  of  June  last  three  experi- 
ments were  made  with  this  new  compound  ia 
the  open  part  of  the  tin  mines  of  Altenburg,  ia 
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Saxony.  In  one  of  these  a  chamber  thirty  four 
millimetres  in  diameter  was  made  perpendicu- 
larly in  a  dolomitic  rock  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  feet  from  its 
extremity,  which  was  vertical.  At  a  depth  of 
eight  feet  a  vault  filled  with  clay  was  found,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
was  tamped,  having  a  depth  of  seven  feet.  One 
litre  and  a  half  of  nitro  glycerine  was  then 
poured  in  ;  it  occupied  five  feet ;  a  match  and 
a  stopper  were  then  applied,  as  stated,  and  the 
mine  sprung.  The  effect  was  so  enormous  as 
to  produce  one  fissure  fifty  feet  in  length,  and 
another  twenty  feet." 


From   The  Examiuer. 

Alexander  von   Eumholdt ;  or,    What  may  he 

accomplished    in     a     lifetwie.       By     F.    A. 

ScHWARZENBERG.     Hardwicke. 

There  is  room  for  a  much  fuller  memoir  of 
Humboldt  than  could  possibly  be  given  in  this 
little  volume  ;  but 'till  that  appears — and  Mr. 
Schwarzeuberg  here  shows  himself  competent 
to  the  work — this  brief  sketch  claims  attention 
as  being  far  better  and  more  comprehensive 
than  any  other  available  to  English  readers. 
Drawing  most  of  his  material  from  Professor 
Klenke's  "  Denkmal,"  Mr.  Schwarzenberg  fills 
about  fifty  pages  with  a  rapid  survey  of  Hum- 
boldt's scientific  attainments,  and  then  proceeds, 
in  a  hundred  and  fifty  other  pages,  to  give  some 
account  of  his  personal  history.  The  book  is 
well  planned,  and  yields  a  few  hours'  excellent 
reading. 

Humboldt  was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1769.  His  father,  who  died  in 
1779,  was  a  retired  major,  and  sometime  favor- 
ite of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  mother  was 
a  niece  of  Princess  Blucher.  Both  pt  rents 
were  wise  and  learned,  and  during  the  lather's 
life-time  the  old  castle  Tegel,  in  which  he  dwelt, 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  men  famous  in  literature 
and  science,  as  well  as  of  princes  and  state  of- 
ficials. There  Gothe  visited  in  1778,  and  made 
his  first  acquaintannce  with  the  two  boys,  Alex- 
ander and  his  elder  brother  Wilhelm,  who  were 
hereafter  to  become  hid  intimate  friends.  As 
boys,  Wilhelm  was  thought  the  cleverer  of  the 
two,  Alexander  being  sickly  and  unfit  for  great 
mental  labor.  He  was  prudently  encouraged  in 
natural  history  studies  and  other  healthful  pur- 
suits, and  developing  a  great  aptitude  for  these, 
he  prepared  himself,  when  good  health  came, 
for  wonderful  mastery  of  them.  In  1786  he 
went  for  two  years  to  the  Frankfort  university, 
and  thence  he  proceeded,  for  another  two  years, 
to  complete  his  studies,  to  GiJttingen,  where  Blu- 
menbach,  Ileyne,  and  Eichhorn  were  among  his 
teachers,  and  George  Forster,  who  had  gone 
round  the  world  with  Captain  Cooke,  was  his 
best  friend.  These  associates  proved  very 
helpful  to  him  in  bis  diligent  study  of  physical, 


archgeological,  and  philological  studies.  Closing 
his  university  life  in  17U0,  he  was  as  diligent 
a  student  as  ever,  for  nearly  .seventy  years  more. 
Among  other  instances  it  is  noted  that,  in  18:i4, 
being  in  Berlin,  with  some  winter  hours  to  spare, 
he  took  his  seat  among  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity,  and  attended  lectures  on  Greek  litera- 
ture and  antiquity,  noting  down  the  principal 
topics  of  the  lectures,  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  some  five-and-forty  years  before. 
He  learnt  everything  that  he  could,  and  he 
never  forgot  what  he  learnt.  "  A  friend  once 
called  upon  him,"  says  Mr.  Schwarzcnburg, 
"  to  discuss  some  points  relative  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem,  and  astonished  at  what 
he  considered  his  marvellous  memory  of  the 
streets  and  houses  of  the  Holy  City,  asked  how 
long  it  bad  been  since  he  was  there.  '  I  never 
was  there,'  was  the  answer;  '  but  I  intended 
guing  sixty  years  ago,  and  therefore  prepared 
myself.'  "  In  illustration  of  another  kind  of 
memory,  we  are  told  that  on  one  occasion 
"some  ladies  were  brought  to  his  house  to  be 
introduced  to  him.  Among  them  was  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  with 
whom  he  had  resided  in  1804,  long  before  she 
was  born.  On  entering  the  room,  Humboldt 
exclaimed,  without  the  slightest  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation, '  You  must  be  the  daughter  of  my  old 
friend  in  Philadelphia.'" 

Studying  books  with  all  his  might,  Humboldt 
turned  his  attention  most  diligently  to  the  un- 
written book  of  nature.  According  to  Mr. 
Schwarzenberg, 

"  He  directed  himself  to  facts;  he  examined 
and  compared,  without  ever  taking  a  direct 
part  in  the  battle  of  the  philosophers,  because 
he  had  entered  upon  a  new  road — a  higher 
and  a  more  comprehensive  point  of  view.  He 
endeavored  to  comprehend  the  universe  in  all 
its  grandeur.  Nature  should,  through  a  perfect 
comprehension  of  its  powers  and  its  laws,  in 
general  and  in  particular,  become  a  lively  ob- 
ject of  human  knowledge — an  open  book  in 
which  the  isolated  and  the  small  explains  itself 
through  the  whole  and  the  great.  The  immense 
territories  of  his  researches  were  :  1.  The 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  ;  2. 
The  discovery  of  the  higher  laws  of  nature, 
which  govern  the  universe,  men,  animals,  plants 
and  minerals;  3.  The  discovery  of  new  forms 
of  life  ;  4.  The  discovery  of  territories  hitherto 
but  imperfectly  known,  and  their  various  pro- 
ductions ;  5.  The  acquaintance  with  new  spe- 
cies of  the  human  race, — their  manners,  lan- 
guages, and  historical  traces  of  their  culture. 
In  this  extensive  field  Humboldt  labored  with 
unwearied  activity,  care  and  perseverance.  The 
natural  consequences  of  his  researches  mani- 
fested themselves  in  all  the  branches  of  sci- 
entific and  practical  knowledge,  and  found  ap- 
plication in  numerous  circles  of  life.    His  vivid 
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and  glowing  description,  never  yet  surpassed, 
of  scenes  witnessed  in  distant  countries, 
awakened  a  desire  for  travel  j  they  furnisht  d 
new  instruction  ;  the  charm  of  his  descriptions 
inspired  numerous  youths  with  a  love  for 
nature's  beauty;  many  a  thoughtful  man,  with 
a  resolve  to  study  the  laws  of  nature,  and  even 
many  a  female  heart,  attracted  by  the  fabulous 
tropics  and  the  love  for  grandeur  of  scenery, 
learned  to  pronounce  with  veneration  the  name 
of  him  whose  person  is  surrounded,  in  the  con- 
ception of  many,  with  the  enchanting  bright- 
nei?s  of  the  mysterious  and  marvellous,  when 
they  meet  him  in  the  description  of  mariners, 
or  the  perilous  wanderings,  in  the  wild  burning 
territories  of  the  southern  hemisphere." 

Humboldt,  however,  is  to  be  admired  even 
more  ior  what  he  himself  did  than  fur  what  ho 
encouraged,  others  to  do.  Spending  the  best 
}ears  ot  his  life  in  minute,  personal  exploration 
of  several  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
world,  he  heaped  up  a  mass  of  curious  know- 
ledge, which  shaped  itself  in  his  all  grasping 
and  well  regulated  mind,  into  whole  systems  of 
science  and  scientific  teaching,  or  rather,  entire 
ramifications  of  the  one  vast  system  of  nature, 
which  be  made  it  his  great  business  to  describe. 

"He  was  the  first  who  regulated  and  classified 
isolated  scientific  facts  of  the  palt  and  the  pres- 
tnt,  and  who  assigned  to  everything  its  proper 
place,  in  order  to  establish  the  necessary  harmo- 
ny ot  the  whole.  His  critical  insight  assigned 
to  the  apparent  lawless  a  fixed  law  ;  the  isolated 
found  its  kindred  groups.  Pie  thus  revealed 
and  laid  open  the  united  life  and  activity  of 
our  planet  in  its  actual  being.  He  became,  as 
testified  by  his  life,  the  founder  of  a  compara- 
tive cosmography,  the  originator  of  the  science 
of  geognosy,  and  indicated,  with  his  friend 
Leopard  von  Buch,  the  volcanic  activity  which 
influences  the  formation  of  our  earth.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  geography  of  plants,  an 
entirely  new  science,  regarding  the  laws  of  their 
distribution.  He  discovered  a  new  world,  with 
new  forms,  new  life,  manners,  languages,  and 
the  remains  of  an  unknown  antiquity.  He 
likewise  was  the  reformer  of  geographical  maps ; 
and,  lastly,  the  originator  and  the  representative 
of  a  new  method  in  the  investigation  of  general 
science  which  is  daily  becoming  more  devel 
oped.  He  endeavored  to  realize  a  more  uni- 
versal standpoint,  tracing  continually  the  mu- 
tual connection  of  the  divers  branches  of 
science,  watching  nature  in  her  secret  labora- 
tory, searching  tor  new  facts,  and  discarding 
all  kinds  of  speculations.  The  internal  com- 
plication of  cause  and  effect,  isolated,  and  in  its 
relation  to  the  whole,  afi"orded  him  a  guide  to 
the  discovery  of  its  laws.  He  originated  the 
niddern  school  which  unites  physical  science 
wiih  human  history,  and  which  has  produced, 
m  its  mode  of  investigation,  remarkable  results. 


This  mathematical,  exact  method  of  research  is 
due  to  Humboldt.  It  is  at  present  the  ac- 
knowledged method  of  the  most  eminent  natu- 
ralists, though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  led 
to  the  most  trifling  empiricism  in  those  who 
only  adopted  Humboldt's  method,  without  pos- 
sessing his  powers  of  combination,  and  his 
lofty  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  physical  Cos- 
mos." 

(To  be  continued.) 
1   «•»  ■ 

THE  OLDEST  MAN  IN  AMERICA. 

Joseph  Crele,  who  was  probably  the  oldest 
man  in  the  world,  died  in  Caledonia,  a  little 
town  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  27th  of  January  last, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  years. 
Twice  threescore  and  ten  years  may  be  called  a 
ripe  old  age.  He  attained  an  age  greater  by 
twenty  years  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  next  old- 
est man  of  modern  times,  Jean  CUaude  Jacob,  a 
member  of  the  French  National  Assembly,  who 
was  called  the  "  Dean  of  the  human  species," 
who  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  one.  Joseph  Crele  bore  arms  at  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  was  an  old  man  when  Jackson 
defeated  Packenham  at  New  Orleans,  venerable 
when  Taylor  whipped  Santa  Anna  at  Buena 
Vista,  and  yet  was  not  too  old  to  rejoice  when 
Lee  surrendered  to  Grant. 

Joseph  Crele  was  born  of  French  parents,  in 
what  is  now  Detroit,  but  which  was  then  only 
an  Indian  trading  station,  in  1725.  The  record 
of  his  baptism  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  that 
city  establishes  this  fact  beyond  a  doubt.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Wisconsin  for  about  a  century, 
and  was  the  "  oldest  citizen  "  in  that  State  be- 
yond any  dispute.  He  was  first  married,  in 
New  Orleans,  in  1755,  after  having  grown  to 
be  a  bachelor  of  thirty.  A  few  years  after  his 
marriage  he  settled  at  Prairie  du  Chiea,  while 
Wisconsin  was  yet  a  province  of  France.  Be- 
fore the  Ilevolutionary  war,  he  was  employed  to 
carry  letters  between  Prairie  du  Chien  and 
Green  Bay.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  called  as 
a  witness  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wisconsin,  in 
a  case  involving  the  title  to  certain  real  estate 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  give  testimony  in  rela- 
tion to  events  that  transpired  eighty  years  be- 
fore, and  many  years  before  the  litigants  were 
dreamed  of 

For  some  years  past  he  had  resided  at  Cale- 
donia with  a  daughter  by  his  third  wife.  This 
child  was  a  little  over  seventy  years  of  age  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
she  survives  her  father  or  not.  He  was  sixty- 
nine  when  she  was  born.  Up  to  1864,  Mr. 
Crele  was  as  hale  and  hearty  as  most  men  of 
seventy.  He  could  walk  several  miles  without 
fatigue,  and  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
"  chopping  "  wood  for  the  family  use.  He  went 
to  all  elections,  and  from  the  time  he  first  voted 
for    Washington,    he    had    always   voted   the 
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straight-out  Union  ticket.  He  had  no  bad 
habit,  except  that  he  was  an  inveterate  smoker. 
In  person  he  was  rather  above  the  medium 
height,  spare  in  flesh,  but  showing  evidences  uf 
having  been  in  his  prime,  a  century  or  so  bo- 
fure,  a  man  of  sinewy  strength.  Of  late  years 
a  haunting  sense  of  lonelines's  overwhelmed 
and  seemed  to  sadden  him.  The  only  weak- 
ness of  mind  which  hn  ever  betrayed  was  in  the 
last  year  or  two  of  his  existence,  when  he  fre- 
quently remarked,  with  a  startling  air  of  sad- 
ness, that  perhaps  "  Death  had  forgotten  him  ;" 
b'lt  he  would  always  add,  and,  with  more  cheer- 
fulness, that  "  he  felt  sure  God  had  not." 
•— <»^— 

CENTENARIANS  IN  EUROPE. 

A  French  journalist  has  made  a  list  of  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  year  186-5  of  persons 
who  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  and 
upwards,  France  not  included.  England  holds 
a  respectable  place  in  the  list,  having  five  names 
out  of  only  nineteen  collected  from  the  whole 
world.  The  following  is  the  list,  which  might 
be  added  to  by  further  investigation  : — Burch- 
ell,  100  years,  Brighton  ;  Isabella  Ross,  10.5 
years,  Market  Weighton ;  Mary  Flinn,  100 
years,  London  ;  Miirgaret  Burteis,  103  years, 
Khalton  Rectory,  Norfulk  ;  Sirah  Englefieid, 
101  years,  Wakefield ;  JK.  Nauwelaers,  103 
years,  Brussels  ;  Isabelle  Somer.  100  years  and 
eight  months,  Destelbcrgen,  Belgium;  Cathe- 
rine Van  Welle,  101  years,  Alnst  ;  Lorenzo 
Risso,  100  years,  Rossighone,  Liguaria ;  31. 
Agathange,  formerly  abbott  of  the  Russian  con- 
vent of  St.  George,  Crimea,  108  years  ;  the  Aus- 
trian general,  Count  Civalart  de  Happancourt, 
100  years  ;  the  Indian  warrior,  Bloody  Hand, 
100  years,  at  Cattaraugus  ;  Madame  Angelique 
Doyer,  1 18  years,  at  Quebec  ;   Widow  Gaggero, 

106  years,  at  Genoa  ;  Louisa  Maria  De  Olivcira, 

107  years,  arrondissemcnt  de  Louza,  Portugal; 
Jean  Schlagentweitt,  117  years,  Vienna;  Mad- 
ame Daniel  Couture,  102  years,  Levis,  Canada; 
Rabello  De  Penafiel,  Portugal,  106  years. 


ITE.MS. 

The  Jamaica  Commission  has  broufflit  i's  report. 
They  conclude  that  there  was  ground  for  fearing  a 
general  insurrecliou  of  the  black-^,  hai  the  rioters 
been  successful  ;  commend  the  energy  displayed  by 
Governor  Eyre  in  the  earlier  steps  t>ikea  for  the  re- 
storation of  oriler ;  condemn  hi'n  for  the  discretion 
accorded  to  militaiy  offi  ers after ; he  disturbances  had 
ceased;  pronounce  the  hangine,  whipping  and  de- 
struction of  property  to  which  these  gentlemen  re- 
sorted unnecessary,  wanton,  and  cruel  ;  and  declare 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Gordon  illegal.  The 
report  is  on  the  whole  judicial  in  its  tone,  though 
displaying  everywhere  a  strong  desire  not  to  bear 
too  hard  on  Eyre  in  its  inferences.  But  the  mere 
facts  which  the  commission  rehearse,  as  proved,  are 
in  themselves  a  worse  condemnation  than  any 
opinion  the  report  could  pronounce.  Tae  reluctance 
of  the  commissioners  to  speak  out  their  full  mind 
has  excited  a  good  deil  of  sevrre  comment  in  Eng- 
land.    But  bad  the  victims  of  Ejre's  negligence  or 


cruelly  been  white,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  man  in 
the  country  would  have  dared  to  put  one  line  on 
paper  which  would  even  look  like  extenuation  of 
the  governor's  conduct..  Mr.  Eyre  has  been  re- 
moved, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  will 
not  rest  here.  Gordon's  trial  was  illegal,  and  his 
execution  was  murder.  If  its  perpetrators  are  al- 
lowed to  go  un  whipped  of  justice,  no  man's  life  in  a 
colony  wo\ild  be  sate  — T/ie  Nation.. 

The  Atlantic  Tklegr.'lPh. — The  Great  Eistern 
was  expected  to  leave  her  moorings  in  the  .Medway 
at  the  latest,  on  the  30lh  ult.  The  whole  of  the 
1,600  knots  of  new  cable  has  been  completed.  The 
weight  of  the  new  cable  is  about  38  cwt.  per  mile 
which  is  almost  double  the  weight  of  the  original 
Atlai'tic  cable.  The  total  quantity  of  cable  to  be 
taken  out  will  exceed  2,700  miles.  The  work  of  lay- 
ing the  cable  will  commence  about  the  8ih  of  July. 
GoNGKESS. — During  the  week  the  following  bilU 
have  passed  the  Senate.  A  bill  prohibiting  any 
State  from  makicglawsin  relation  to  pilots  and  j.'ilot 
ch.irges  discrimiuatiiig  against  any  other  S.ate.  A 
bill  expending  the  time  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
public  lands  donated  to  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  college?.  The  bill  regu'a  ing  the  time 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  in 
ConTr(  ss  was  takui  up.  It  provides  that  elec- 
tio.is  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Second- day  after 
the  organization  ;  that  'he  voting  shall  be  viva  voce, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  vote  shall  be  necessary 
to  election,  aud  failing  such  mnjority,  a  vote  shall 
be  taken  ecch  day  during  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture until  a  choice  is  made.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act 
retrocediug  the  county  of  Alexandria  to  ihe  State  of 
Virginia  was  taken  up,  and  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, it  was  rejected.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
instructing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  a 
statement  to  be  prepared,  in  tubular  form,  showing 
the  duties  levied  on  all  imports  by  all  the  tariff  acts 
from  1842,  including  the  bill  now  pending  in  the 
S  nate,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Senate  at  its 
next  session.  A  resolution  was  p  issed  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  the  auth-jri'.ies  of  Portland,  .Maine, 
certnin  tents,  hospital  stores,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
Government,  for  the  use  of  the  families  whose  dwell- 
ings were  burned  by  the  late  confl  igratiou,  also  oae 
suspending  the  colbction  of  the  taxes  as-essed  on 
such  persons  as  suffered  materially  hy  the  late  fire. 
The  Tariff  hill  was  received  from  the  House  and  read 
twice.  A  motion  was  made  to  refer  the  bill  (o  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  an  amendment  offered 
instructing  the  Committee  to  report  on  the  second 
S-coud-day  in  12th  month  next.  The  motion,  as 
amended,  was  then  passed.  The  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  around  Niagara  Falls  was 
then  taken  up,  auJ  several  atnendmimts  were  agreed 
to. 

House. — The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  Tariff  bill  with  the  amendments  thereto,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  After  a 
lengthened  discussion,  the  bill  was  finally  passed. 
The  bill  to  quiet  land  titles  in  California  was  passed 
without  a  division  The  bill  regulating  the  time  and 
manner  of  h'  Idirg  elections  for  San.itors  in  Corgrees 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  bill  granting  to  any  telegraph  corojiany  the  right 
of  way  over  any  [)ost-ruad,  military  route,  and  over 
the  public  domain,  was  passed  after  a  long  discu'sion. 
The  Senate  joint  resolution  to  furn  sb  tents,  &c.,  to 
the  Portland  sufferers  was  agreed  to.  An  appro- 
priation of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  made 
for  the  erection  at  Washiiigt.)n  of  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing to  afford  to  the  Treasury  additional  room  for  the 
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preservation  of  papers  ;  and  also  an  appropriation  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  rebuild  the  custom 
house  at  Portland,  Maine. 

The  California  Indians. — Commissioner  Cooley 
has  received  a  report  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  California,  dated  San  Francisco, 
Jane  15th,  in  which  he  gives  a  very  encouraging  ac- 
count of  affairs  in  that  region.  The  prospect  of  ex- 
cellent crops  is  now  made  certain  by  the  late  rains. 
The  Indians  through  the  State  are  now  peaceable, 
and  will  remain  so,  unless  badly  abused  by  lawless 
whiles.  Abundant  subsistence,  in  the  way  of  grain 
and  vegetables,  for  the  Indians,  will  be  secured,  and 
the  Indians  are  improving  in  general  health,  and 
are  becoming  more  indubtrious. 

Edccatio.v  of  Fkf.edmen. — The  citizens  of  Oxford, 
Mississippi,  at  a  recent  popular  meeting,  put  forth 
the  following  plea  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen  : 

That  the  lime  has  arrived  when  measures  should 
be  adopted  by  the  southern  people  themselves  to 
provide  the  ways  and  means  of  educating  the  freed- 
men, is  a  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by 
the  following  considerations  : 

1.  These  people  are  now  thrown  upon  their  own  | 
resources  in  a  state  of  freedom,  for  which  they  are 
to  a  certain  extent  unprepared. 

2.  They  consider  us,  th^ir  former  owners,  to  be 
now,  as  we  have  :.lways  been,  their  natural  guardians 
and  their  best  friends. 

3.  It  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  du'y,  to  diffuse 
the  blessings  of  education  as  widely  as  possible 
among  all  classes  of  people  in  our  country. 

4.  If  it  ever  was  good  policy  to  keep  them  ignorant. 
it  certainl}'  is  no  longer  so,  but  the  very  reverse. 

5.  The  right  of  suffrage  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
given  to  this  people  at  some  future  day. 

6.  Ignorant  voters  are  the  curse  of  our  country. 

7.  If  we  do  cot  teach  them  some  one  else  will,  and 
whoever  "thus  benefits  them  will  win  an  influence 
over  them  which  will  control  their  votes. 

8.  If  we  perform  this  service,  then  we  shall  secure 
their  identification  with  us  in  promoting  all  our  in- 
terests. 

Means  of  Instruction. — We  propose   (he  establish- 
ment of  a  Sabbath  school  for  the  oral  instruction  of 
colored  people,  as  well  as  to  teach  them  to  read.  We 
have  organized  this  school  with  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pupils  and  twelve  teachers.     Regular  preachino' 
also  is  provided  for  them  by  the  resident  ministers 
of  the  different  churches  of  Oxford.     We   desire  to 
enlist  in  this  work  all  our  fellow  citizens,  as  there  ia 
room  enough  for  all  and  work   enough   for  all.     In 
such    a  work  as   this,  no    doubt,  the  conviction  of 
duty  and  the  command  of  God  should  be  sufficient 
motives   to    actuate   us.     But  while    we   would   not 
plead  for  the  authority  of  great  names  as  a  sanction 
of  our  course  or  an    inducement   to  others,  at  the 
same  time  we  rejoice  to  find,  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  South,  the  pr<5minent  citizens  and  official  dio^ni- 
taries  are  actively  moving  in  this  matter.     In  So^utlf 
Carolina,   Governor   Orr   and    the   first    citizens    of 
Charleston,  are  urging  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon-school  system  for  the  freedmen.     In  Alabama 
ex-Governor  .Moore  and  ex  Congressman  Curry  are 
engaging  in  the  movement,  and  elsewhere  in  Missis- 
sippi, this  field  of  labor  is  occupied  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  citizens.     All  this  shows 
that  the  influence  Is  at  work  which  is  to  put  into 
general  operation  an  effective  system  of  instruction 
tor  this  people   in   sacred   and  secular  knowledge. 
Let  us,  therefore,  engage  in  the  work  in  earnest,  ac- 
cording as  God  shall  open  the  way  for  us,  and  con- 
sider your  duty  in  connection  with  the  work,  we  ask 
you  to  decide  upon  that  course  that  you   will  prob- 


ably approve   when   the  light  of   a  coming  eternit7 
shall  be  shed  upon  tiie  sulgect. 

J.  N.  Waddell,  S.  G.  Burnet, 

A.  I.  QniNCHE,  T.  E.  B.  Pkgues, 

Wm.  Delay,  J.  W.  McPherson. 

Oxford,  Miss.,  June  12,  1866. 

NortQ  Carolina  has  133  schools,  155  teachers,  and 
10,806  scholars. 

On  the  30ih  of  6th  mo.  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Superior  Court  at  Augusta,  to  consider  the  subject 
of  establishing  schools  for  the  freedmen.  The  mayor 
promises  his  aid,  and  the  colored  people  gladly  re- 
spond to  his  request  that  they  shall  co-operate. 


WM.  HKACOCK,  General  t'urnishing:  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  StiPHt. — A  general  assortment  of  ready -made  CofiRns, 
and  every  reqiiisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  ectrustei  with  the  oTersight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — luusials,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  was  tnp. 
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li     course  of  Eight  Lessons,  $3  00  each. 


SONG   BIHDS.— Tickets   for  a 
Liberal  reduction  to 

Schools  and  Classes  of  over  fifty  persons. 
Address  Grace  Anna  Lewis, 

Care  of  Edward  Parrish, 
6  10  3m.  800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


]"kOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  "U  hnmi,  a  large  assortment 
XJ  of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  Muslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  beat 
niiikes,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached ;  I'launels  of  all  grades, 
While  and  Colored, Twilled  and  Plain  :  Calicoes,  Ginghams,  Check, 
Shirtings  and  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Linens, 
Towelmgs  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boys'  wear, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Ezekiel  Tyson, 

7^1  tfa.tn.  1638  Market  St.,  I'hilada. 


OAMUEL  TOWNSKND  &  SON,  Produce  Couimissioa  Merchants, 
to  No.  52  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  solicit  consign- 
ments of  Grain,  Flour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Eggs,  Beans,  Poultry,  Ac. 
Constantly  in  store  and  for  sale,  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass, 
and  other  Field  Seeds.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other  Fertilizers. 
Dried  Fruits  bought  and  sold. ■_ 721  tfa.ln. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  of  experience  wantb  a  situation  in  a  private 
school,  or  as  Governess  fn  a  family.     Address 


721  tf. 


E.  W.  C,  Hockessin,  Delaware. 


w 


A T7 ANTED,  by  a  Female,  a  situation  as  Teacher;  qualitied  to 

VV      instruct  in  the  usual  branches,  having  had  several  years' 

experience.     Good  recommendations  given.     .Address  or  apply  to 

sniw  4t  dvs.  Kmmor  Comly,  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phila. 

ELLEVUK    FEMALhi    INSTITUTE.— The   Fall    and   Winter 
Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  BoaBding- 
ScHOoL  FOR  Girls  will  commence  lOlh  mo.  1st,  18i)6,  and  close 
4th  mo.  12, 1807.    For  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  to 
Israel  J.  G  rah  auk,     |  „„:_„=_„,. 
Jane  P.  Grahame,        /  '^"ncipals. 
72  tf.  Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MOOKESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.- The  next 
Term  of  this  Institution,  which  has  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration for  24  years,  will  commence  on  the  first  of  10th  mo.  next, 
and  contiiiua  40  weeks.    For  Circulars,  apply  early  to 

iWART  S.  LiPPiNcoTT,  Principal, 
630.721  200p         Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

CHERRY  STONERS,— (seed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  Bean 
Shelters,  (shell  50  qts  an  hour,)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dish 
Covers,  Champion  Cog- Wheel  Clothes- Wringers,  (we  consider  them 
the  best  yet  invented  for  durability  and  convenience;)  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Tools. 
For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

310a6.30     No.  835  (Right  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 


i>  RIENDS'  SCHOOL,  High  St.,  West  Chester,  I'a.— This  school, 
1     for  both  sexes,  will  reopen  on  3d  of  Ninth  month,  1866.     For 


Circulars  address  Charles  Swayne,  Principal. 

REFERENCliS. 

Halltoat  jAtfKSON,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Clement  Biddle,  Chadd's  Ford,        " 

Enoch  Swavne,  London  Grove,        " 
623afntf.      Wm.  H.  Johnson,  Newtown,  " 

FOR  S.4LE — A  valuable  Boarding  School  Property  for  Girta, 
favorably  located  in  a  Friends'  neighborhood.  The  school  is 
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EFFICACY   OF    SPIRITUAL   PRAYER. 

BY    JOB    SCOTT. 

Lord  !  let  not  thine  hand  spare  nor  thine  eye 
pity,  until  thou  bringest  forth  judgment  unto 
victory  in  me.  "I  find  it  good  tor  ray  soul  to 
wait  upon,  look  unto,  and,  as  livingdesires  arise, 
breathe  to  and  supplicate  my  God.  t'or  though 
I  know  1  cannot  aher  him ;  he  is  always,  alto- 
gether alike,  and  the  same  ;  yet,  as  his  operation 
is  steadily  upon  us,  by  drawing  near  to  him  in 
that  whereby  he  is  drawing  us  to  himself,  he 
draws  near  to  us,  as  to  our  sense  and  enjoyment 
of  him.  He  is  steadily  drawing,  or  operating 
upon  the  hearts  of  men ;  5nd  when  men  yield 
thereto,  so  as  to  let  him  arise,  or  be  lifted  up  in 
them,  he  will  draw  all  such  unto  him  ;  agreeably 
to  our  Saviour's  words,  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  unto  me." 
But,  take  notice,  he  does  not  do  it  till  he  is 
lifted  up  in  them,  and  he  cannot  be  lifted  up  in 
them  till  they  will  let  him  arise.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  the  injunction,  "  Let  God  arise,  and 
let  his  enemies  be  scattered."  Hence,  also,  tbe 
truth  and  propriety  of  Christ's  mournful  expos- 
tulation with  the  Jews,  "  How  often  would  I 
have  gathered  you,  &c.,  but  ye  would  not." 

Man  can  never  make  God  arise,  nor  profitably 
attempt  to  awake  the  .beloved  of  souls  till  he 
please.  Yet  man  may  and  ought  to  Jet  him 
arise.  On  tho  contrary,  man  can  and  too  often 
does,  hinder  his  arising  in  his  own  soul.  His 
proper  business  is  to  wait  on  him  in  a  silent, 
inward  travail  of  spirit,    to  feel    his   arisings. 


This  is  that  drawing  near  unto  God,  which  is- 
suef,  if  rightly  and  perseveringly  performed,  in 
his  drawing  near  unto  us  ;  that  is,  we  feel  more 
and  more  of  his  presence.  As  when  a  man  in 
a  boat,  with  a  rope  made  fast  to  a  rock,  by  pull- 
ing at  the  rope  draws  himself  to  the  rock, 
though  tbe  rock  seems  to  move  toward  the  boat; 
so  in  drawing  near  to  God  he  seems  to  meet  us, 
and  we  more  fully  behold  and  enjoy  him;  not- 
withstanding he  rests  and  remains  as  (o  himself 
just  where  and  what  he  was,  unmoved,  unal- 
tered. This  simile,  though  pertinently  descrip- 
tive of  the  true  waiting  upon  and  prayer  to  God, 
may  seem  to  such  as  don't  experience  the  thing 
itself  in  themselves,  to  imply  the  propriety  of 
vocal  prayer  to  God  at  any  set  time  that  men 
may  appoint ;  because,  in  case  of  the  rock,  it 
is  optional  with  the  man  in  the  boat.  But  this 
thought  goes  not  deep  enough.  For,  beside, 
that  the  rock  is  dead,  and  God  is  alive  forever, 
and  that  God  has  a  most  powerful  influence  and 
operation  on  the  souls  of  men,  which  the  rock 
has  not,  it  should  be  considered  that  unless  the 
rope  from  the  boat  has  fast  hold  of  the  rock, 
(which  sometimes  it  has  not),  all  the  man'a 
pulling  and  toiling  will  be  in  vain ;  as  that  of 
the  fishermen  who  toiled  all  night  and  caught 
nothing.  But  as  they,  when  dny  arrived,  (the 
proper  time  to  work),  and  he  who  had  a  right  to 
direct  and  put  them  forth,  gave  the  direction, 
and  they  attended  thereto,  caught  a  very  great 
draught  of  fishes  ;  so  may  the  man  in  the  boat, 
when  the  rope  has  fast  hold  of  the  rock,  drav 
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himself  to  it,  and  so  may  the  soul,  in  true 
prayer,  having  firm  and  living  hold  of  the  eter- 
nal Rock,  draw  nigh  unto  it  and  feel  it  drawing 
nigh  to  him. 

But  as  no  comparison  holds  absolutely,  so 
here.  It  is  God  that  is  the  first  in  operation. 
He  loves  us  before  we  love  him.  He  is,  of  his 
own  unchangeable  love  and  goodness,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  necessity  of  his  nature  and  ours, 
and  to  his  design  in  our  creation,  moving  and 
operating  upon  us  for  our  good,  and  in  order  to 
draw  us  to  himself.  This  influence  and  opera- 
tion we  should  more  abundantly  and  sensibly 
feel  than  many  often  do,  were  we  enough  in- 
ward and  attentive  to  it,  and  waiting  for  it. 
Other  attentions  divert  us  from  it ;  and  by  ab- 
sorbing and  taking  up  our  thoughts,  and  occu- 
P3iing  our  minds,  render  us  almost  insensible  of 
those  operations  upon  us,  which  it  is  impossible 
we  should  be  wholly  without,  and  which  would 
soon  become  lively  and  powerful  upon  us  if 
enough  attended  to.  This  is  the  business  of  si- 
lently waiting  upon  God.  It  is  to  witness  the 
mind  divei^ted  of  those  incumbering  and  intru- 
ding things  which  hinder  a  lively  sense  of  the 
drawing  cords  of  God's  love  and  power  upon  us  ; 
that  being  thus  divested  we  may  stand  open  to, 
and  be  fully  and  feelingly  sensible  of  divine 
operation.  And  herein,  (as  it  is  the  divine  life 
thus  turned  to  by  turning  from  other  attach- 
ments that  quicken  us,  not  we,  ourselves),  we 
feel  ourselves  to  have  some  firm  hold  of  the  eter- 
nal Hock;  and  as  we  watch  unto  prayer,  first 
watching,  (for  the  injunction  is  "  watch  and 
pray/')  we  often  feel  the  true  spirit  of  supplica- 
tion revive  in  our  souls,  wherein  we  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  unto  God.  And  this,  often  at  first, 
and  frequently  throughout  a  whole  meeting, 
arises  only  to  an  inward  fervent  prayer  to  God 
that  cannot  be  safely,  or  without  loss  of  the  life 
of  it,  vocally  expressed ;  because,  the  spirit  at 
such  times  helpeth  our  infirmities  only  with  and 
in  inward  groanings  that  cannot  be  rightly  ut- 
tered. And  how  greatly  should  we  err  were 
we  to  attempt  to  utter  ourselves  in  vocal  suppli- 
cation at  a  time  when  all  the  aid  and  assistance 
received  arises  only  to  and  terminates  in  such 
inward  groanings. 

But  at  other  seasons  he  who  opens  and  none 
can  shut,  so  helps  us,  opens  our  way  and  aids 
our  utterance,  that  in  fervent,  vocal  interces- 
sions our  souls  are  sweetly  and  very  profitably 
poured  forth  to  God,  who,  in  this  case,  always 
hears,  for  he  cannot  deny  his  own.  Thou^'h  he 
changes  not,  is  not  altered  by  any  of  our  pe- 
titioniugs,  yet  if  we  lie  low  and  humbly  \ifait 
under  his  influence  upon  us  till  it  results  in 
solemn  supplication,  and  we  keep  to  it  singly  in 
the  spring  and  motion  of  his  divine  word  of  life 
and  power,  not  putting  ourselves  forth  nor  going 
before  nor  beyond  this  quickening  influence, 
opening  and   leading,  we   shall    pray   only    for 


what  is  according  to  his  good  will  to  grant  us. 
This  is  true  prayer.  This  is  truly  drawing 
near  to  God,  which  is  the  same  to  us  as  his 
drawing  near  to  us.  But  a  ha>sty,  zealous  ap- 
proach in  words,  in  our  own  time  and  anxious 
desires,  effects  no  good  purpose.  It  certainly 
cannot  alter  God,  and  as  certainly  it  cannot 
draw  us  nearer  to  him,  because  not  in  his  mo- 
lion  upon  us  and  without  our  having  any  true 
and  substantial  hold  of  him.  Men  pray  as  if 
they  thought  they  could  move  or  alter  God. 
They  think  if  they  stir  up  themselves  to  ask, 
and,  with  a  good  deal  of  creaturely  animation, 
do  ask  for  what  they  thinJc  they  stand  in  need 
of,  it  will  induce  him  to  hear  and  grant  their  re- 
quest. But  in  all  this  they  are  too  ignorant  of 
him,  his  nature  and  attributes.  His  unalterable 
nature  is  such  that  all  good  to  our  souls  is  of 
him  and  through  his  operation  on  us;  and, 
therefore,  if  ever  we  pray  to  any  real  advan- 
tage we  must  be  sensibly  drawn  and  wrought 
into  a  substantial  spirit  of  true  prayer  by  his 
divine  power  ;  else  we  may,  to  almost  as  good  a 
purpose,  pray  to  Mahomet  or  Baal,  as  to  God. 
For  B>ial  could  as  soon  hear  and  answer  hia 
prophets  as  God  can  hear,  with  approbation, 
and  grant  the  prayer  that  is  not  of  his  own  be- 
getting. 

We  act  as  if  we  would  change  according  to 
our  will  the  true,  living  and  unchangeable  God, 
when  v/e  attempt  to  prevail  on  him,  by  words  of 
our  own  creaturely  conceiving,  to  do  something 
for  the  good  of  our  souls.  He  acts  from  his  own 
eternal  nature  and  disposition,  and  that  always 
the  same,  and  is  to  us  just  according  as  we  are 
to  him.  If  we  accost  him  in  words  prompted 
by  our  own  active,  anxious,  hasty  desires,  with- 
out knowing  our  hearts  livingly  touched  by  his 
own  live  coal  from  his  heavenly  aliar,  we  can 
but  obtain  the  empty  echo  in  return  to  the  sound 
of  our  voice,  for  he  will  not  be  moved  ;  but  if 
we  do  livingly  and  feelingly  lay  hold  of  him 
and  draw  near  to  him,  in  the  drawings  of  his 
cord  of  divine  love  upon  us.  he  draws  near  to  us, 
and  we  receive  substantial  blet>siug.  Because, 
he  is  to  us  just  as  we  are  to  him.  If  we  are 
alive  to  him,  we  feel  him  in  the  same  proportion 
alive  in  us.  If  we  are  dead  to  him,  even  though 
we  pray  ever  so  loud  and  often,  and  tell  him 
ever  so  solemnly,  "The  Lord  liveth,"  we  speak 
falsely.  For,  as  to  any  sensible,  living  knowl- 
edge of  him  he  is  as  a  dead  God  to  us.  There- 
fore, as  it  is  in  ourselves  or  in  our  actual  state, 
so  only  it  is  in  reality.  And  he  that  can  be 
satisfied  with  a  lifeless  round  of  set  devotions 
that  join  not  his  soul  to  God  in  a  holy,  cement- 
ing, consolating  union  in  the  divine  liie,  does 
but  snufi"  up  the  wind  and  will  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. He  but  mocks  God,  and  God  will  mock 
him  when  his  fear  cometh. 

True  prayer  is  always  heard  and  meets  a  hearty 
return  of  the  divine  complacency,  for  its  spring, 
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and  motion,  and  life,  is  the  very  life  of  God  in 
the  soul,  and  joins  the  soul  to  him.  And  "  he 
that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit,"  where 
he  will  not  deny  his  own.  The  rest  is  all  chaff 
and  vanity,  and  t^nds  directly  to  exalt  the  crea- 
ture and  its  own  activity  in  opposition  to  the 
life  and  energy  of  God.  From  tlie  nature  of  the 
Deity,  and  his  unwavering  tendency  towards 
union  with  us,  he  must  operate  on  us.  This,  if 
submitted  to  and  rightly  lived  under  by  us,  will 
result  in  true  prayer,  and  that  prayer  in  sub- 
stantial union;  and  no  possible  substitution  of 
words,  and  mere  creaturely  supplications,  will 
ever,  in  the  least  degree,  prom  ite  this  divine 
union  and  fellowship ;  but  will  forever  retard 
it  and  set  up  man  in  separation  from  God,  the 
divine  life,  in  stead  thereof. 


"and  from  thence  we  came  to  philippi." 
Acts  16:  12. 
"  I  say  unto  you,  that  there  is  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth."  Nothing  can  more  powerfully 
impiy  the  importance  of  conversion  than  this 
declaration  of  the  Saviour,  the  faithful  and 
true   witness 


progress,  but  obvious  in  its  result.  The  con- 
version of  the  other  was  sudden,  extraordinary 
in  the  circumstances,  and  accompanied  with 
terror  and  anguish.  She  was  overcome  by  the 
smiles  of  mercy,  and  drawn  by  the  cords  of 
love.  //'',  with  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty 
sticking  fast  in  him,  and  with  a  wnunded  spiri't 
which  he  could  not  bear,  was  dragged  to  the 
judgment  seat,  looking  only  for  the  sentence  of 
condemnation.  Her  heart  the  Lord  opened, 
as  the  sun  opens  a  flower  in  spring.  His  heart 
was  stormed  like  a  citadel,  where  the  strong 
man  armed  kept  his  palace  and  his  goods  in 
peace. 

Hence  we  see  by  what  various  methods  divine 
grace  operates  on  different  persons.  The 
Saviour  may  come  in  the  roar  of  the  storm ; 
but  His  presence  and  agency  are  no  less  real 
in  the  still,  small  voice.  Samuel  was  called 
by  grace,  as  well  as  Manasseh  ;  and  Watts  was 
saved  by  grace  as  well  as  Bunyau." — Jay. 


ACCESS  TO    GOD. 

However  early  in  the  morning  yoa  seek  the 
gate  of  access,  you  find  it  all  ready  open  j  and 
However  lightly  or  contemptu-  j  however  deep  the  midnight  moment  when  you 
ously  conversion  may  be  thought  of  among  find  yourself  in  the  sudden  arms  of  death,  the 
men,  celestial  beings,  proverbial  for  their  wis  I  winged  prayer  can  bring  an  instant  Saviour  near, 
doni,  and  incapable  of  mistake,  always  behold  and  this  wherever  you  are.  It  needs  not  that  you 
it  with  wonder  and  delight.  With  them,  the  ,  ascend  a  special  Pisgah  or  Moriah  ;  it  needs  not 
improvement  of  art,  the  discoveries  of  philos-  that  you  enter  some  awful  shrine,  or  put  off  your 
opby,  the  exploits  of  heroes,  the  revolutions  of   shoes  on  some  holy  ground.     Cculd  a  memento 


empires,  are  comparatively  nothing  to  the  sal- 
vation of  a  soul.  At  the  first  creation,  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy  :  but  they  sing  a  new 
song,  and  with -peculiar  rapture,  at  the  second, 
when  old  things  pass  away,  and  all  things  be- 
come morally  and  spiritually  new. 

Luke  the  historian  was  like  minded.  He 
here  speaks  of  his  comijig,  with  Paul  and  Silas, 
to  Philippi.  Philippi  was  built  by  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander.  From  the  beginning  it 
had  been  noted;  but  within  comparatively  a 
recent  period  it  had  been  rendered  exceedingly 
remarkiible  by  the  two  great  battles  which  the 
Romans  fought  in  its  plains.  In  the  one  Julius 
Csesar  vanquished  Pompey.  In  the  other, 
Augustus  defeated  Brutus.  Though  every 
battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise, 
yet  Luke  s%ys  nothing  of  the  work  of  Philip; 
of  the  prowess  of  Caesar;  of  the  fortune  of 
Augustus.  But  he  mentions  what  would  im 
mortalize  the  place  in  the  annals  of  the  soul 
and  eternity — the  conversion  of  two  individuals, 
Lydia  and  the  jailor.  Lydia  was  amiable  and 
moral;  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
a  worshipper  of  the  true  God.  The  jailor  was 
a  heathen  ;  an  idolater,  vicious  in  his  disposition, 
as  rude  and  savage  in  his  soul  as  in  his  ofiice. 
The  conversion  of  the  one  was  in  answer  to 
prayer;    gentle,  gradual,   imperceptible  in  its  j  sunshine." 


be  reared  on  every  spot  from  which  an  accept- 
able prayer  has  passed  away,  and  on  which  a 
prompt  answer  has  come  down,  we  should  find 
Jeliovoli-shammah,  "  The  Lord  hath  been  here," 
inscribed  on  many  a  cottage  hearth,  and  many  a 
dungeon  floor.  We  should  find  it  not  only  in  Jeru- 
salem's proudtemple,  David's  cedar  galleries,  but 
in  the  fisherman's  cottage,  by  the  brink  in  Genne-  - 
saret,  and  in  the  upper  chamber  where  Pentecost 
began.  And  whether  it  be  the  field  where  Isaac 
went  to  meditate,  or  the  rocky  knoll  where 
Jacob  lay  down  to  sleep,  or  the  brook  where 
Israel  wrestled,  or  the  den  where  Daniel  gized 
on  the  hungry  lions  and  the  lions  gazed  on 
him,  or  the  hill  side  where  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
prayed  all  night,  we  should  still  discern  the 
prints  of  the  ladder's  feet  let  down  from  heaven, 
the  landing  place  of  mercies,  because  the  start- 
ing-point of  prayer. — Hamiltuii. 

I'pJiam  says,  "  Some  Christians  remain  in 
the  condition  of  servants,  followed  and  scourged 
by  an  inward  condemnation,  and  do  not  cheer- 
fully and  bolJiv  take  that  of  son:».  They 
wander  about,  oftentimes  led  captive  by  Satan, 
in  the  low  grounds  of  the  gospel  lite,  amid 
marshes  and  tangled  forests ;  and  do  not  as- 
cend into  the  pleasant  hills  and  land  of  Beulah, 
where    are    the   spicy    breezes    and     perpetual 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  subjoined  extracts  from  a  letter  on  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  early  Friends 
were  written  by  a  clergyman  in  England,  in  the 
year  1701.  The  interest  of  the  sentiments 
contained  therein  is  much  increased,  from  the 
fact  that  the  author  was  one  not  in  profession 
with  Friends,  but  was  willing  to  own  the  truth, 
although  it  was  found  among  those  who  were 
despised  and  persecuted  by  his  brother  pro- 
fessors. S.  B.  F. 

Reverend  Brother, — The  long  knowledge  I 
have  had  of  your  wisdom,  temper  and  mode- 
ration, for  which  I  can  truly  say,  without  the 
least  umbrage  of  flattery,  you  deserve  to  be 
highly  valued,  hath  given  me  encouragement  to 
communicate  to  you  my  free  and  impartial 
thoughts  concerning  the  controversy  between 
some  of  our  brethren  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Quakers  on  the  other.  Though  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  solitude  and  retirement,  being  sel- 
dom seen  in  the  crowds  of  the  talkative  and 
unthinking  multitude,  but  sequestering  myself, 
as  much  as  I  possibly  can,  from  public  noise, 
that  I  might  have  the  more  opportunity  to  in- 
trovert my  mind,  and  wait  upon  and  adore  my 
Creator;  for  when  my  mind  is  silent  and  re- 
tired, and  my  own  imaginations  and  reasonings 
are  shut  out,  then  I  can  hear  his  still  small 
voice,  and  have  an  inward  sensible  perception 
of  his  Divine  presence  with  my  soul.  Yet  I 
am  not  such  an  absoJute  recluse  as  to  cloister 
myself  wholly  up  from  the  things  of  this  world, 
for  I  admit  of  visits  from  particular  friends, 
read  books  at  seasonable  intervals,  and  hold 
epistolary  correspondence  with  yourself  and  a 
few  more  select  persons,  who  know  the  worth  of 
privacy  by  the  benefit  they  enjoy  in  it.  So 
that,  though  T  am  no  actor  in  the  public  the- 
atre of  the  times,  yet  I  never  have  been,  nor 
am,  an  ignorant  and  unconcerned  spectator  of 
those  transactions  that  have  happened  in  our  day. 
And  of  all  occurrences,  the  dissensions  about 
religion,  and  those  often  attended  with  violent 
heats  and  reflections,  by  men  of  furious  and  in- 
temperate spirits,  have  most  afi"ected  me.  All 
profess  themselves  to  be  Christians,  to  be  dis- 
ciples and  followers  of  Christ;  and  yet,  how 
few  imitate  him  whom  they  pretend  to  be  their 
Master?  And  it  is  a  sad  but  true  observation, 
that  they  who  have  the  worst  cause  and  weakest 
arguments  are  very  apt  to  give  hard  names,  and 
to  revile  and  slander  their  opponents  ;  that  since 
they  cannot  refute  them  by  dint  of  fair  ratioci- 
nation, they  might,  if  possible,  pollute  them 
with  the  dirt  of  filthy  reflection.  You  know 
whose  practice  this  has  been  in  their  former 
quarrels  with  other  dissenters;  and  now,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  with  the  Quakers, 
especially  since  Mr.  Bugg  and  Mr.  Keith  came 
amongst  us  ;  persons  who  were  not  so  much  de- 
serters, as  cashiered  men,  for  their  immoralities; 


for  they  did  not  come,  but  were  thrust  ouT  frona 
amongst  the  Quakers;  at  which,  taking  deep 
resentment,  and  cherishing  that  bad  humor  in 
themselves,  which  caused  their  expulsion,  their 
whole  mass  seems  to  be  so  corrupted,  that  their 
enmity  is  become  implacable  against  that  people. 

And  as  it  is  natural  for  malignant  humors  to 
spread,  especially  over  those  parts  which  were 
before  infected,  so  these  men,  coming  full, 
amongst  us,  of  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  have 
infused  their  venom  into  some  of  our  brethren, 
who  have  formerly  been  tainted ;  and  those 
having  received  the  infection  themselves,  how 
industriously  do  they  endeavor  to  spread  it 
amongst  others. 

I  am  heartily  sorry  to  see  it;  but  what  pains 
do  they  take  ?  Yea,  what  artifices  do  they  use, 
to  possess  not  only  private  persons  with  preju- 
dice, but  also  to  stir  up  persecution  in  the 
government  against  the  Quakers,  as  though 
they  were  not  fit  to  live  amungst  us  ?  The  pul- 
pits ring  with  invective,  and  the  presses  groan 
with  abusive  books  and  pamphlets  against  them. 
The  common  charge  is,  that  they  are  guilty  of 
blasphemy  against  God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  thus  our  Norfolk  bnthren  :  yea,  of 
blasphemy  and  heresy;  so  Mr.  Keith.  But  the 
Quakers  have  answered  those  charges  aguin  and 
again ;  and  cleared  themselves  in  the  face  of 
God  and  the  world,  as  appears  by  their  printed 
books  and  papers.  To  be  plain  ;  let  any  indif- 
ferent man  compare  their  books  with  ours,  and 
he  will  soon  see  to  whom  the  blasphemy  and 
heresy  belong. 

You  may  remember,  sir.  what  you  gave  me 
in  your  last,  as  your  opinion  about  the  cause  of 
our  brethren's  outcry  against  the  Quakers, 
rather  than  other  dissenters, — viz.  :  Their  op- 
position to  tithes,  which  the  others  generally 
pay;  and  your  sense  was,  that  if  the  Quakers 
would  comply  in  that  one  thing,  the  noise  of 
blasphemy  and  heresy  would  be  no  more  heard 
against  them.  And  1  am  inclined  to  believe  it, 
because  you  know  that  tithes  are  the  very  pil- 
lars of  our  church  ;  take  away  them,  and  the 
sumptuous  fabric  quickly  falls  into  a  heap  of 
rubbish.  We  cannot  subsist  without  them  ;  we 
cannot  furnish  our  libraries,  nor  maintain  our 
families  without  them.  It  is  granted  they  are 
not  due  to  us  by  virtue  of  the  divine  law,  as 
they  were  to  the  Levites;  but  they  are  settled 
upon  us  by  the  law  of -the  land ;  and  so  we  claim 
them,  and  so  we  receive  them,  and  upon  no  other 
foot  of  account. 

The  Quakers  have  said  so  much  against  our 
old  plea  of  divine  right,  and  made  it  out  so 
fully  and  plainly  by  Scripture,  that  none  but 
some  zealous  novices,  or  superannuated  bigots, 
will  now  ofi"er  to  use  it;  and,  therefore,  the  wise 
amongst  us  have  quitted  that  pretence,  and  do 
insist  only  upon  a  right  issuing  from  mere 
human  constitution. 
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I  have  diligently  looked  into  the  controversy 
that  is  between  our  brethren  and  the  Qaakers, 
not  with  a  partial  or  captious,  but  with  a  single 
and  indifferent  eye;  and  [  do  not  find  that  the 
Quakers  are  either  guilty  of  those  real  errors 
that  are  laid  to  their  charge;  or,  that  those, 
which  our  brethren  suppose  to  be  errors  in  them, 
are  errors  at  all,  but  are  rather  glorious  gospel 
truths.     I  will  give  some  instances  in  both. 

First.  Our  brethren  suppose  that  the  Quakers 
are  in  error  about  the  light  within,  and  there 
upon  have  bestowed  upon  it  many  opprobrious, 
not  to  say  blasphemous,  names,  as  ignis  fatuus, 
a  diabolical  light,  &c.  So  some  :  and  others,  a 
spark  from  the  devil's  forge  ;  so  our  Norfolk 
brethren  (its  wit)  Doctor  Beckham,  Mr.  Meri- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Topcliffe,  in  their  principles  of  the 
Quakers,  &c.,  p.  6.  A  whimsical  witness  fetched 
from  Terra  Incogniti,  p.  57.  A  Counterfeit 
Phantasm,  p.  74-.  The  Phantasm  of  a  Christ 
within,  p.  86,  ibid.  Another  calls  it  a  mon- 
strous notion,  and  affirms  it  to  be  the  ground 
and  foundation  of  all  their  other  errors  and 
blasphemies;  so  the  author  of  The  Snake  in 
the  Grass,  3d  edit.  p.  8.  But  I  have  faithfully 
examined  the  Quaker's  notion  about  the  light 
within,  and  compared  it  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  do  find  that  they  speak  of  it  as  the  Scrip- 
tures do, — viz  :  that  Christ  is  the  light  of  the 
world,  and  that  he  doth  enlighten  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  it,  with  divine  saving  light. 
I  am  sorry  our  brethren  should  be  so  dark  as 
to  oppose  it. 

Secondly.  Our  brethren  charge  immediate 
revelation  upon  thera,  as  another  great  error ; 
which  is  not  an  error,  but  a  glorious  truth ;  for 
if  immediate  revelation  were  ceased,  as  our 
brethren  say,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  world  ;  for  there 
is  no  saving  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  attainable  without  it,  I  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Christ  himself  for  what  I  say,  and 
therefore  am  bold  to  assert  it,  "  No  man  know- 
eth  the  Son  but  the  Father ;  neither  kuoweth 
any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  (Matt. 
xi.  27.)  Take  away  immediate  revelation,  and 
farewell  to  the  Christian  religion  ;  a  name  and 
notion  of  Christianity  may  be  kept  up,  but  the 
life  and  power  cannot  subsist  without  it.  "  The 
Quakers  do  not  plead  for  any  new  gospel  faith 
or  doctrine  different  from  that  which  Christ  and 
his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  taught,  and  is 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  ;  but  for  the 
revelation  of  that  which  they  taught,  and  is 
therein  recorded." — Defence  of  the  People  called 
Qaakers,  p.  6. 

Thirdly.  Our  brethren  charge  it  as  an  error 
upon  the  Quakers,  for  asserting  the  sufficiency 
of  the  light  within  to  salvation,  without  the 
Scriptures ;  but  this  is  no  error  in  the  Quakers' 
sense,  for  I  perceive  by  their  writings  that  they 


do  not  oppose  the  light  within  to  the  Scriptures, 
nor  do  they  exclude  the  Scriptures,  where  they 
are  afforded  unto  men  ;  but  by  the  light  within, 
they  understanding  Christ,  who  said,  '  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world,"  (John  ix.  5 ;)  and  is  "  God 
blessed  forever,"  (Rom.  ix.  5;)  and  therefore 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  do  testify  to  the 
sufficiency  thereof,  to  save  all  those  who  believe 
in  and  obey  it;  tliough  the  Scriptures  are  with- 
held from  them  by  the  providence  of  God. 
For,  as  those  that  have  the  literal  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  are  not  saved  merely  by  that, 
without  the  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  and  upon  their'hearts ;  so 
those  that  have  the  exp  rimental  knowledge 
may  be  saved  without  the  literal.  And  as  many 
are  injured  by  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam,  who 
know  nothing  of  him,  or  his  eating  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  so  many  are  made  partakers  of  the 
great  salvation,  that  comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
second  Adam,  though  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  his  sufferings  and  death.  Therefore,  unless 
our  brethren  will  deny  the  all-sufficiency  of 
Christ,  or  exclude  all  those  from  the  pale  of 
divine  mercy,  who  know  not  the  Scriptures, 
(which  is  both  contrary  to  Scripture  and  to  the 
repeated  testimony  of  God's  goodness  recorded 
therein,)  I  cannot  see  what  pretence  they  can 
make  for  impugning  this  assertion  of  the 
Quakers. 

Fourthly.  Another  truth  held  by  this  people, 
and  miscalled  error  by  our  brethren,  is  sinless 
perfection  on  this  side  the  grave;  but  if  such  a 
state  is  not  attainable  in  this  life,  to  what  end 
are  there  so  many  precepts  about  it,  so  many 
exhortations  to  it,  so  many  prayers  for  it,  and 
so  many  examples  of  it  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  Why  do  we  pray,  "  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord, 
to  keep  us  this  day  without  sin  ?  In  morning 
prayer :  grant  that  this  day  we  fall  into  no  sin, 
neither  run  into  any  kind  of  danger;  but  that 
all  our  doings  may  be  ordered  by  thy  govern- 
ance, to  do  always  that  which  is  righteous  in 
thy  sight?  In  tha  litany:  from  all  evil  and 
mischief,  from  sin,  from  the  crafts  and  assaults 
of  the  devil,  from  thy  wrath,  and  from  ever- 
lasting damnation,  good  Lord  deliver  us? 

<'  From  fornication,  and  all  other  deadly  sin, 
and  from  all  the  deceits  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil ;  good  Lord  deliver  us  ?  Mortify 
and  kill  all  vices  in  us?  For  the  circumcision 
of  Christ :  grant  us  the  true  circumcision  of  the 
Spirit,  that  our  hearts  and  all  our  members,  be- 
ing mortified  from  all  worldly  and  carnal  lusts, 
we  may,  in  all  things,  obey  thy  blessed  will  ? 
Grant  us,  we  beseech  thee,  that  having  this 
hope,  we  may  purity  ourselves,  even  a.s  he  is 
pure  ?  Give  us  grace  to  use  such  abstinence, 
that  our  flesh  being  subdued  to  the  Spirit,  we 
may  ever  obey  thy  godly  motions,  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness?  Grant  us  so  to  put 
away  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  that 
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•we  may  always  serve  thee  in  pureness  of  living 
and  truth  ?  Nourish  us  with  all  goodness,  and 
of  thy  great  mercy  keep  us  in  the  same  ?  Keep 
us  ever  by  thy  help  from  all  things  hurtful,  and 
lead  us  to  all  things  profitable  to  our  salvation  ? 
Make  us  continually  to  be  given  to  all  good 
works  ?  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  grant  thy 
people  grace  to  withstand  the  temptations  of 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil ;  and  with 
pure  hearts  and  minds  to  follow  thee  the  only 
God?  Grant  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may,  in  all 
things,  direct  and  rule  our  hearts  ?  Grant,  we 
beseech  thee,  merciful  Lord,  to  thy  faithful 
people,  pardon  and  peace,  that  they  may  be 
cleansed  from  nil  their  sins  ?"  Why,  I  say,  do 
we  pray  thus?  And  why  do  we  teach  our 
children,  in  the  Church  Catechism,  to  pray  to  be 
kept  from  all  sin  and  wickedness,  if  it  be  im- 
possible to  be  obtained  ? 

You  know,  sir,  that  sinless  perfection  in  this 
life  is  the  doctrine  both  of  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  the  doctrine  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  :  of  Justin  Martyr — 
of  Origeu — of  Cyprian — of  Chrysostom — of 
Hieron — of  Augustin — of  Gregory — of  Pros- 
per, and  many  others.  Yea,  you  know  that  the 
most  learned  bishops  of  our  church,  as  Bishop 
Andrews,  Bishop  Overal,  Bishop  White,  and 
Bishop  Taylor,  were  of  this  opinion.  That 
King  James  I.  saith,  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
that  it  is  blasphemy  to  say  that  any  of  Christ's 
precepts  are  impossible;  for  that  were  to  give 
him  a  lie,  who  told  us  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
"  That  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  is  light ;" 
and  Christ's  intimate  disciple  saith,  (1  John  v. 
3,)  "  That  his  commandments  are  not  grievous." 
See  also  what  Dr.  Thomas  Drayton  hath  written 
upon  this  subject  in  his  proviso  or  condition  of 
the  promises ;  and  Mr.  William  Parker,  in  his 
revindication  of  the  said  doctor,  wherein  be 
clearly  proves  these  two  assertions  to  be  the  or- 
thodox protestant  doctrine. 

First. — That  there  is  a  possibility,  through 
the  grace  and  help  of  Christ,  of  the  total  morti- 
fication of  sin  in  this  life, 

Secondlij. — That  there  is  a  possibility  of  per- 
fect obedience,  through  the  grace  and  help  of 
Christ,  to  the  law  of  God  in  this  life. 
_  Yea,  Mr.  Keith  himself,  though  denying 
sinless  perfection,  as  held  by  the  Quakers,  yet 
asserts  it  in  his  own  terms,  as  fully  as  can  be  ; 
see  the  account  of  an  occasional  conference  be- 
tween him  and  Thomas  Upshare,  p.  15,  where 
he  affirms,  "  That  persons,  by  the  help  of  God's 
grace  and  Spirit  continually  assisting  them, 
may,  before  death,  come  to  perfection  in  the 
true  sense  of  Scripture,  so  as  with  sincerity  of 
heart  to  love  God,  and  walk  in  all  his  command- 
ments, and  to  be  free  from  the  condemning 
and  commanding  power  of  sin,  and  from  all,  not 
only  scandalous,  but  deliberate  and  wilful  sin, 
though  liable  to  sinful  imperfections."     For,  do 


not  the  Quakers  grant,  that  there  remaineth 
always,  in  some  part,  a  possibility  of  sinning, 
when  the  mind  doth  not  most  diligently  and 
watchfully  attend  unto  the  Lord  ?  See  R,.  Bar- 
clay's Apology,  Prop.  8.  So  that  Mr.  Keith  both 
denies  and  affirms  sinless  perfection  in  the 
same  paragraph ;  for  a  llahJene^s  to  sin  doth  no 
more  exclude  sinless  perfection  now  than  it 
did  to  Adam  before  his  fall ;  who,  though  he 
was  liable  to  fall,  yet  was  perfect  before  he 
fell. 

I  could  add  many  more  testimonies  in  con- 
firmation of  this  doctrine,  but  I  feel  I  should  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  an  Epistle,  and  therefore 
shall  draw  towards  a  conclusion  ;  humbly  ad- 
vising my  brethren,  that  are  so  hot  and  violent 
against  the  Quakers,  to  cool  a  little  and  to  abate 
of  their  impetuousness. 

We  profess  to  be  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
let  us  imitate  him  in  his  meekness,  lowliness, 
gentleness^  and  in  his  loving  and  peaceable  dis- 
positions ;  and  not  demonstrate  to  the  world, 
by  our  contrary  practice,  that  he  never  sent  ug. 
Moderation  is  a  virtue  that  will  commend  us, 
not  only  to  our  own  people,  but  to  those  that 
dissent  from  us  ;  but  fierceness  and  animosity, 
strife  and  contention,  render  us  contemptible 
unto  all.  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  in  us  lies, 
let  us  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 

My  advice  is,  to  put  an  end  to  these  paper 
skirmitihes  with  these  sober,  peaceable  people, 
and  make  war  against  our  lusts  and  sins,  of  all 
sorts;  this  will  be  the  noblest  cause  we  can 
engage  in,  and  the  most  comfortable  and  glori- 
ous of  victories  to  obtain  it.  For  how  doth  in- 
iquity abound  among  us  ?  Are  not  all  orders 
and  degrees  of  men  and  women  infected  ?  May 
we  not  all  truly  say,  we  are  miserable  offenders, 
both  priests  and  people,  being  full  of  wounds 
and  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores  ?  What 
atheism  and  profaneness,  what  pride  and  luxury, 
what  lewdness  and  intemperance,  what  lying  and 
swearing,  what  chambering  aiid  wantonness,  what 
gaming  and  sporting,  what  cozening  and  cheat- 
ing, what  injustice  and  oppression,  overspread 
the  nation  !  We  cry,  the  Church  !  the  Church  ! 
as  some  of  old  did — the  temple  of  the  Lord  !  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  !  are  we,  whilst  Satan  hath 
his  seat  amongst  us,  and  we  have  left  off  pure 
and  primitive  Christianity  in  our  commun'on, 
We  are  so  degenerated  from  that  life  and  power, 
that  appeared  in  our  first  reformers,  that  we  are 
become  a  reproach  to  the  reformation.  And  now 
we  make  a  great  ostentation  of  essentials  and 
fundamentals  in  words,  when  we  are  departed 
from  the  foundation  in  our  practices. 

It  was  the  saying  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
noil  magna  cloquimnr,  sed  vivimus  ;  we  do  not 
speak  great  things,  but  we  live.  But  behold 
how  .notoriously  the  apostacy  of  this  generation 
contradicts  it !  So  that  we  may  take  up  our 
lamentation  and  say,  mauna  eloquimur,  sed  non 
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vivimus.  Our  impure  conversations  are  a 
shame  to  our  splendid  professions.  The  Qua- 
kers, whom  some  call  heretics  and  blasphemers, 
but  still  want  proof  of  these  odious  epithets,  are 
sound  and  orthodox  livers  :  yea,  they  not  only 
outstrip  us  in  real  piety  and  virtue,  but  in  faith 
and  principles,  too  ;  and  for  my  part,  T  do  be- 
lieve they  are  the  people  whom  God  hath  raised 
up,  in  this  dreggy  age  of  the  world,  to  refine  it, 
and  restore  fallen  Christianity  to  its  primitive 
state  of  perfection  and  innocency. 

O  let  not  our  church  become  a  slaughter  house, 
nor  her  priests  instruments  to  stir  up  cruelty 
and  persecution  against  a  quiet  and  truly  religi- 
ous people.  But  let  us  all  study  to  promote 
love,  peace,  truth  and  righteousness,  both  by 
preaching  and  living;  that  God  may  look  down 
upon  us  in  mercy,  and  stay  his  hand,  which  is 
stretched  out  against  us  for  the  sins  and  trans- 
gressions of  our  priests  and  people. 

■     40»    ■ 

For  Friends'  Intelligeucer. 
OUR    HOMES. 

Let  us  not,  dear  sisters,  while  we  co-operate 
with  outside  public  measures  for  the  destruction 
of  this  modern  Goliah, — Intemperance, — neg- 
lect our  little  private  opportunities  for  pushing 
on  this  good  work,  remembering  it  was  not  the 
weapons  of  the  Israelites  wbich  slew  the  giant 
of  Gath,  but  the  pebble-stones  from  the  brook 
in  David's  hand.  Let  us  look  well  within  our 
homes,  that  by  our  firesides  no  seed  is  sown 
likely  to  bring  forth  bitter  fruit  in  years  to 
come;  that  we  not  only  abstain  from  handing 
spirituous  liquors  forth  as  a  drink,  but  that  we 
banish  them  from  our  cooking;  for  surely  they 
are  often  thus  presented  in  their  most  attractive 
forms.  A  taste  thus  engendered  may  grow, 
with  added  years,  until  the  unhappy  victim 
sinks  helplessly  in  the  net  encoiled  around  him  ; 
tracing  back,  perhaps,  through  years  of  dissi- 
pation, to  some  dish  offered  at  a  friendly  board 
as  the  first  impetus  given  him  on  the  downward 
road  that  leads  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

A  Member. 


A  REMARKABLE    CITY. 

The  city  of  Nice,  so  interesting  to  the  Chris- 
tian for  the  celebrated  council  once  held  there, 
and  to  the  artist,  for  the  beautiful  fragments  yet 
remaining  of  ancient  splendor,  now  shares  with 
many  of  its  compeers  tbe  dust  of  oblivion.  At 
the  mandate  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  A.  D. 
226,  there  assembled  within  its  walls  a  greater 
number  of  Christian  ministers  than  the  world 
had  ever  before  seen  together.  From  the 
splendid  cities  of  Asia,  from  the  caves  of  remote 
Europe,  and  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  Bishops,  and  a  large 
number  of  priests  and  deacons,  and  laity  as- 
sembled in  council,  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  established    the    cele- 


brated declarations  of  faith,  hence  called  the 
Nicene  Creed.  It  is  said  the  appearance  of  this 
city,  after  you  ascend  the  hills  which  environ 
it,  is  of  the  most  striking  and  romantic  char- 
acter. An  extensive  and  beautiful  plain  meets 
the  eye,  mapped  by  streams  of  water  and 
scenery  of  the  most  pleasing  aspect. 

In  its  centre,  the  waters  of  the  famous  Lake 
Ascanius  repose — fringed  with  the  enlivening 
green  of  the  forest  trees,  so  luxuriantly  beauti- 
ful in  this  tropical  climate.  At  the  extremity 
of  this  plain  is  the  large  and  beautiful  city  of 
Nice.  Its  walls  are  six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  are  of  imposing  height — from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  thick  at  the  base — and  bid  fair  to 
continue  for  centuries.  They  are  mantled  as 
usual  with  parapets  and  battlements,  and  the 
walk  unon  the  summit  is  very  beautiful. 

The  entrance  is  by  three  gates,  the  one  inside 
the  other,  richly  ornamented  with  figures  and 
basso  relievos.  The  second  centre  gate  is  of 
magnificent  size  and  workmanship,  with  frieze 
cornices  and  all  the  monuments  which  mark 
the  pure  age  of  architecture,  and  is  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation. 

There  is  an  inscription  on  the  frieze  over  the 
^ate,  intimating  its  erection  by  the  Emperor 
Adrian.  The  whole  exterior  is  imposing,  and 
would  plainly  tell  the  most  indifferent  observer 
that  he  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the 
largest  cities.  The  traveller  would  wonder,  on 
his  approach  to  this  spot,  at  the  circumstance  of 
meeting  none  of  the  inhabitants  without  its 
gates.  But  this  wonder  would  be  changed  to 
amazement  when,  on  entering  its  walls,  he  finds 
neither  street,  nor  house,  nor  inhabitant,  nor 
even  the  remains  of  either  of  them. 

The  whole  enclosure  is  one  vast  solitude.  Of 
all  the  splendid  palaces,  marble  fountains,  paved 
courts,  magnificent  amphitheatres,  temples, 
baths,  and  innumerable  dwellings  which  once 
filled  this  great  and  populous  city,  not  a  vestige 
remains.  The  only  trace  of  any  buildings 
having  existed  within  this  large  space,  are  the 
walls  of  the  Greek  chapel  yet  remaining,  cov- 
ered with  tracery  in  Mosaic  and  Greek  inscrip- 
tions and  figures,  worked  like  embroidery  in 
small  square  stones.  There  is  also  a  spot  on 
which  some  fragments  of  a  large  building  yet 
ramain,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  palace 
of  Constantine.  From  the  fragments  which  yet 
strew  the  spot,  but  little  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  these  being  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
palace. 

Here  met  the  holy  men  of  Christendom,  the 


illustrious  disciples  of  the  sainted  dead ;  and 
though  their  declaration  of  faith — their  creed 
— yet  remains,  their  bones  whiten  every  land 
— their  names  are  lost,  and  the  magnificent  and 
time  defying  palace  in  which  they  assembled 
has  now  crumbled  in  the  dust.  Nay,  even  the 
vast  and  populous  city  in  which  they  met  has 
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been  swept  away  with  a  besom    of  destruction 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. —  Christian  Recorder. 


FKIENDS'  IxNTELLlGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  28,  1866. 


In  two  selected  articles  in  our  19th  number, 
one  written  by  Isaac  Pennington,  the  other  by 
F.  W.  Robertson,  a  Minister  of  the  established 
church  in  England,  there  may  be  recognized 
(allowing  for  the  difference  of  phraseology 
caused  by  an  interval  of  200  years)  the  same 
enlightened  principles  of  toleration  and  appre- 
ciation of  what  constitutes  true  ''Unity." 

In  the  selection  of  the  two  articles  the  simi- 
larity ".vas  not  noticed,  but  the  reflecting,  liberal 
mind  must  be  struck  with  the  fact,  and  rejoice 
that  the  principles  which  were  at  the  foundation 
of  the  Reformation,  and  which  were  much  more 
fully  carried  out  in  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  are  advancing  in  the  world. 

In  the  beautiful  writings  and  sermons  of  F^ 
W.  Robertson,  (sermons  not  written  out  at  the 
time,  but  supplied  afterwards  from  notes  and 
recollections),  there  is  much  that  is  calculated 
to  nourish  "and  strengthen  the  spiritual  life. 
While  there  are  parts  which  give  evidence  that 
he  was  not  fully  emancipated  from  an  undue 
reverence  for  some  of  the  forms  and  doctrines 
of  his  church,  there  are  others  which  show  such 
deep  insight  into  the  work  of  Divine  grace  in 
the  soul,  that  they  could  only  be  the  utterances 
of  one  who  had  drank  of  the  cup  his  Master 
drank  of,  and  been  baptized  with  the  same  bap- 
tism. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  principles  pro- 
fessed by  Friends  are  founded  in  truth,  it  is  not 
a  sectarian  feeling  that  leads  us  to  observe  with 
pleasure,  that  in  some  of  the  religious  works 
lately  published,  even  where  their  authors  ap- 
pear not  to  understand  the  views  and  character- 
istics of  Friends,  there  is  a  marked  approach 
toward  some  of  their  rational  and  spiritual 
views.  This  is  also  observable  to  some  extent 
as  we  have  been  informed,  in  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  religious  denominations,  in  the  en- 
couragement of  more  silence  in  their  assem- 
blies, and  in  trusting  more  to  unpremeditated 
utterances  in  their  sermons.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  trace  minutely  all  these  advances 
toward  Friends  in  doctrine,  practice  and   testi- 


monies. The  progress,  indeed,  seems  slow,  and 
circumstances  arise  at  times,  which  cause  a  fear 
that  the  so-called  Christian  World  may  be  re- 
trograding ;  but  if  we  compare  long  periods  of 
time,  there  is  encouragement  to  believe  that 
those  vital  principles,  which  have  ever  been  pro- 
fessed by  Friends,  (weakly  and  imperfectly  as 
they  have  been  carried  out,)  are  slowly  spread- 
ing in  the  religious  world. 


Married,  on  the  27th  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  Joseph  S.  Bunting,  of  Philadflphia,  and 
Hannah  R. ,  daughter  of  Obera  Levis,  members  of 
Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  on  the  3d  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  in  West 
Philadelphia,  Martha  Pyle,  aged  70  years. 

,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Alice  Hunter, 

on  First-day  evening,  10th  of  Sixth  month,  1866, 
Mary  Hunter,  aged  61  years. 

,  at  Milton,  Pa.,  on  the  26th  of  Sixth  month, 

1866,  Aaron  W.  Comly,  in  his  45th  year. 

,   on   Second-day    evening,    9th    of    Seventh 

month,  1866,  Annk  S.,  widow  of  Caleb  Foulke,  late  of 
Quakertown,  Pa. 

,  on  the  9th  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  at  Upper 

Darby,  Esther  H.,  wife  of  Samuel  Gr.  Levis,  in  her 
47th  year. 

,  on  the  12th  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  at  Ever- 
green Hill,  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Nancy  B.,  wife  of 
0.  V.  Mead,  in  the  o6ih  year  of  her  age,  daughter 
and  only  child  of  Charles  and  Mahala  Drake,  (the 
latter  deceased.) 

Stie  was  sick  one  year,  and  her  physical  sufferings 
which  she  endured  with  Christian  resignation,  were 
intense.  When  she  died,  it  was  like  one  falling  into 
a  sweet  sleep.  She  was  a  member  of  Oswego 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York. 

,   on  the  morning  of  the    15th  inst.,   Ogden 

Townsend,  son  of  the  late  Isaac  Townsend,  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  Sixth-day,  the  18th  inst.,  Isaac  Roberts, 

of  Norristown,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

,  at  her  home  in  Greene  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  21st 

of  Fifth  month,  1866,  Abigail  Schooley,  wife  of  Wm. 
ScHOOLEY,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age  ;  an  exemplary 
and  useful  member  of  Green  Plain  Monthly  and 
Oakland  indulged  Meeting. 

,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  morning  of  First-day, 

the  15th  inst.,  Patty  Ellicott,  daughter  of  James  E. 
Tyson,  in  the  12th  year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the  14th  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  Samuel 

K.,  infant  son  of  Philena  and  H.  A.  Salter,  aged  11 
months. 

,  at  Norristown.  on  the  4th  of  Seventh  month, 

1866,  Rachel  Shoemaker,  in  her  47th  year. 

,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  13th  of  Seventh  month, 

1866,  William  T.,  only  child  of  Thompson  and  Ra- 
chel T.  Shourds,  aged  2  years  ;  members  of  Phila- 
delphia Monthly  Meeting. 


Circular  Meetings  in  Salem  Quarter. — Cor- 
RKCTioN. — An  error  appears  in  the  arrangement  as 
published.  It  should  read  First-day,  Seventh  month 
I5th,  instead  of  14^,  and  all  the  following  meetings 
each  one  day  in  the  month  later. 


Never  neglect  one  duty  under  pretence  of  at- 
tending to  another  ;  you  honor  God  as  much  in 
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attending  to  your  calling  in  a  right  spirit,  as  you 
do  when  upon  your  knees. 

For  Friemls'  Intelligencer. 
INQUIRY  OF  OLD  FRIENDS. 

The  undersi2;ned  would  anxiously  ask  the 
attention  of  Old  Friends  of  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity,  also  Camden  and  vicinity,  to  retro- 
spective memories  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years.  I  am  lost  from  all  my  friends, — know 
not  a  cousin,  even. — and  am  v/ell  nigh  without 
a  clue,  though  I  have  a  few  memories,  as  I 
seem  to  recollect  my  mother's  family  were 
Friends, — by  name  Gardiner.  My  aunt,  who 
had  charge  of  me  before  my  first  memories, 
bound  me  out  when  near  two  years  old,  proba- 
bly, and  I  have  never  heard  from  her  since. 
Her  name  was  Rachel  Gardiner.  My  father's 
name  was  Fitzgerald.  He  had  a  trade  of  lady 
gaiter  making.  He  died  at  sea.  My  mother 
died  when  I  was  an  infant.  She  gave  me  to 
her  sister  Rachel,  and  she  married  a  McColli- 
gan.  Her  friends  disowned  her,  and  she  went 
to  Baltimore,  Md.  It  appears  to  me  she  (my 
aunt  Rachel)  told  me  of  her  uncle  Keats,  or 
Sheets, — I  am  not  sure  which.  There  were 
four  or  five  nearly  grown  girls  in  the  family. 
It  was  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  I  think,  where 
the  family  lived.  I  shall  be  vdry  glad  to  find 
some  one  who  is  my  blood  kin.  My  life  has 
been  rough  all  through,  but  a  rather  good  or- 
ganization was  my  fortune.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  religious  sect.  I  am  weary  living 
unknown,  and  earnestly  solicit  the  notice  of 
Friends;  and  if  any  one  claims  me,  or  can  give 
information,  and  will  address  by  letter  to  High- 
point,  Decatur  Co.,  Iowa,  i  shall  feel  very 
happy  and  obliged. 

Chas.  Gardiner  Fitzgerald. 


The  long  continued  heat  we  have  recently 
witnessed  will  be  remembered  as  the  "  hot 
term  "  in  the  7th  month,  1866,  and  as  a  matter 
of  record,  we  copy  the  following  statements  for 
future  reference. 

THE  HOTTEST  WEATHER    FOR.  A  CENTURY. 

The  following  statement  from  Yale  College 
will  be  read  with  interest  : 

This  afternoon,  at  3  p.  M.,  my  thermometer, 
suspended  in  the  shade  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  New  Haven  Hotel,  indicated  103|  degrees, 
being  the  highest  temperature  known  to  have 
been  obtained  in  New  Haven  since  17  JS,  a 
period  of  89  years.  The  highest  temperature 
recorded  before  the  present  season  was  102  de- 
grees, viz  :  June  24th,  1861.  Previous  to  this 
the  thermometer  had  been  twice  observed  at 
101  degrees,  viz  :  in  1798  ;  and  there  have  been 
three  other  cases  in  which  the  thermometer 
has  risen  to  100  degrees,  viz:  in  1781, 1800  and 
1845;  muking  in  all  seven  known  instances  in 


which  a  thermometer,  fairly  exposed  in  the 
shade,  had  risen  to  100  degrees  and  upward. 

The  period  just  passed  has  been  quite  as  re- 
markable for  the  long  continuance  of  extreme 
heat,  as-for  its  intensity.  Within  a  period  of 
eleven  days,  the  thermometer  has  risen  five 
times  to  95  degrees  and  upward  Since  17/8 
there  has  been  only  one  other  instance  in 
which  the  thermometer  has  risen  to  this  height, 
five  times  during  the  same  summer,  viz  :  1845  ; 
and  these  cases  are  spread  over  an  interval  of 
thirty- six  days^  During  the  same  period,  there 
have  been  but  two  other  cases  in  which  the 
thermometer  has  risen  to  95  degrees,  as  many 
as  four  times  during  the  same  summer,  viz  :  in 
1780  and  1798. 

The  hottest  month  at  New  Haven  since  1778, 
was  the  month  of  July,  1825.  The  heat  of  the 
past  thirty  days  has  been  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  July,  1825,  so  that  we  seem  author- 
ized in  asserting  that  the  heat  of  the  recent 
period  has  been  more  intense,  and  the  extreme 
heat  has  been  longer  continued,  than  has  oc- 
curred before  in  eighty-nine  years,  and  pro- 
bably for  a  much  longer  period.  E.  LoOMls. 

Yale  CoUejje,  July  17,  1866. 

The  chanpe  in  the  temperature  of  the 
weather  within  the  past  forty-eight  hours  may 
be  recorded  as  decidedly  agreeable,  yet  very 
seductive.  The  mercury  at  one  time  yesterday 
(20th)  was  as  low  as  sixty-six  degrees — a  fall 
of  thirty-three  degrees  from  the  hottest  period 
of  the  recent  heated  term.  Although  this  low 
temperature  felt  very  refreshing,  yet  the  change 
was  so  sudden  that  individuals  were  likely  to 
catch  cold.  The  heated  term  seemed  to  extend 
over  a  vast  region  of  the  country.  Even  as  far 
north  as  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  mercury 
reached  a  little  over  103  degrees  in  the  shade. 
At  Long  Branch,  on  the  sea  coast,  it  was  101 
degrees;  at  xltlantic  City  97,  and  at  Cape  May 
97.  In  the  interior  of  New  Jersey  it  rose  to 
105;  at  Camden  101;  on  Smith's  Island  99. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  weather  about  the 
same  hour  on  the  18th,  the  hottest  day  of  the 
season.  The  bill  of  mortality  among  children 
was  very  great.  Healthy  little  ones  early  in 
the  week  sunk  rapidly  under  the  effects  of 
cholera  infantum,  and  many  of  them  died  with- 
in forty- eight  hours.  • 

.     <8»     ' ■ 

A    PARADISE    IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Eloise  Hunt,  of  Heiner's  Run,  Clinton 
county,  Pa.,  writes  thus  : 

"  My  home  has  been  for  six  years  in  a  little 
rocky  basin  shut  in  on  every  side  by  the  Alle- 
ghauies,  without  a  neighbor,  a  church,  or  a 
school,  seeing  no  human  face  for  weeks. — aye, 
even  months  sometimes, — except  those  of  my 
husband  and  child.  Living  thus  I  have  come 
to  love  in  a  strange  absorbing  way  all  that  na- 
ture has  thrown  around  me.     Earth  with  its 
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varied  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  plants  and 
mosses,  rocks  and  water,  the  clouds,  blue  sky 
aod  stars,  every  thing  is  beautiful  to  me;  even 
the  dead  leaves,  the  "old  decayed  trees  and  bare 
rocks  are  beloved.  Think,  then,  how  inexpres- 
sibly dear  the  living  trees  and  flowers  and  mov- 
ing water. 

'"  I  have  tame  trout,  six  yards  from  the  door, 
that  leap  above  the  water  to  catch  bits  of  meat 
from  my  fingers.  The  pheasants  make  their 
nests  in  sight  of  the  house,  and  sometimes  the 
male  bird  is  seen  drumming  on  the  old  log 
only  a  few  r-ods  up  the  mountain  side.  I  have 
planted  wild  flowers  round  my  doors,  and  in 
summer,  the  humming  birds  go  through  the 
open  house  0!i  their  visits  to  the  flowers. 
Strangers  fr-om  the  world  have  said  : 

"  '  How  can  you  exist  iti  this  dreary  place  V 
"Their  eyes  cannot  see  as  mine;  nor  can 
they  hear  any  of  the  pleasant  voices  I  hear,  and 
60  I  simply  tell  them  what  they  comprehend  : 
'  It  is  my  necessity.'  My  place,  which  is  so 
lonely  to  others,  is  so  pleasent  to  me  that  I 
have  named  it  Paradise,  and  here  I  will  teach 
my  son  a  love  of  truth,  purity  and  beauty. — 
The  I'ress. 


Fur  Fiiends'  IntLlligencer. 
LABOR. 


From  the  days  tha  tfirst  iu  Eden, 
Hiind  in  hand  our  pHrents  stood. 

Through  the  slowly  gliding  ages. 
Every  thing  that's  great  and  good 

Has  by  constant  toil  been  wrought — 

Work  the  price  with  which  'tis  bought. 

Brother,  haste  then!  on  to  action! 

Nerve  fby  limbs  for  toil  anew  ; 
Lo  1  the  "fields  are  white  with  harvest, 

But  the  " laborers  are  few;" 
Bring  thy  fickle,  brothtr,  h.iste, 
Idly  not  a  moment  waste! 

Life  is  labor — life  is  conflict; 

Brother,  gird  on  sword  and  shield — 
In  the  conflict  be  not  beaten. 

Come  forth  victor  from  the  field; 
Fierce  and  constant  is  the  strife. 
In  the  battle  stern  of  life  ! 

Wrong  and  outrage,  grim  oppression,— 
Unto  these  are  altars  built, 

Wiicre  the  fire  is  ever  burning. 
And  where  human  blood  is  spilt; 

Brother,  h#ai  their  altars  down 

Id  the  contest  win  the  crown  I 

Brother!  not  while  life  reraaineth, 
Mayest  thou    lay  the  armor  by; 

From  the  morn  till  fades  the  sunlight 
In   the  gorgeous  western   sky, 

Thou  wilt  find  enough  to  do, 

Battling  for  the  Right — the  True  I 

Help  some  weary,  wounded  brother, 
Who  has  cast  aside  his  shield  ; 

Bring  to  him  some  healing  balsam, 
Lest  he  to  the  foe  should  yield. 

Strongly  tempted,  all  are  weak — 

Brotiier!  words  of  comfort  speak. 


Pain  and  care  and  weaiy  watching, 
They  must  bear  the  piize  who  win  ; 

Taste  of  suffering,  self-denial, 
In  the  crusade  against  Sin  ! 

In  the  furnace  gold  is  tried, 

So  by  pain  we're  purified. 

Toil  is  ever  noble — holy  ; 

Suffering  sanctifies  the  soul ; — 
And  though  oft  our  feet  are  wounded 

Ere  we  reach  the  distant  goal, 
Yet  the  Crown  bis  brow  shall  grace 
Who  is  victor  in  the  race  !  A. 


R.  P. 


"consider  the  limes  of  the  field." 

BY  CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI. 

Flowers  preach   to  us  if  we  will  hear: — 

The  rose  saith  in  the  dewy  morn  : 

I  am  most  fy-ir ; 

Yet  all  my  loveliness  is  born 

Upon  a  thorn. 

The  poppy  saith  amid  the  corn  : 

Let  but  my  scarlet  head  ajjpear 

And  I  am  held  in  scorn  ; 

Yet  juice  of  subtle  virtue  lies 

Within  my  cup  of  curious  dyes. 

The  lilies  say  :  Behold  how  we 

Preach,  without  words,  of  puri'y. 

The  violets  whisper  from  the  shade 

Which  their  own  leaves  have  made  : 

Men  scent  our  fragrance  on  the  air, 

Yet  take  no  heed 

Of  humble  lessons  we  would  read. 

But  not  alone  the  fairest  flowers  : 

The  merest  grass 

Along  the  roadside  where  we  pass. 

Lichen  and   moss  and  sturdy  weed, 

Tell  of  His  love  who  sends  the  dew, 

The  rain  and  sunshine  too, 

To  nouiish  one  small  seed. 


Fur  the  Cliildreu. 
ASK,  MOTHER    FIRST. 

How  many  pleasant  things  we  can  see  and 
hear  every  day,  if  we  watch  and  listen  ! 

I  was  walking  toward  home  late  one  after- 
noon in  Winter.  The  country  all  around  was 
covered  with  a  deep  snow,  that  seemed  of  a 
purer  white  than  ever  in  the  light  of  the  de- 
parting day.  I  heard  the  voices  of  children  be- 
hind mc  ;  and  their  little  feet  stepped  fast  over 
the  hard,  crisp  snow.  They  passed  along  be- 
side me,  and  I  saw  one  was  a  little  girl  of  about 
eight  years,  and  her  companion  was  a  boy 
somewhat  older.  The  girl  wore  a  pretty  crim- 
son hood,  which  was  quite  becoming  to  her 
cheeks,  made  rosy  by  the  fine  Winter  air. 
She  was  drawing  a  sled.  The  boy  had  a  sled 
too. 

"Come,  Anne,"  he  said,  "let's  go  down  to 
Pine  Hill  now;  it's  splendid  coasting  there; 
and  we  shall  have  time  for  some  first-rate  slides 
before  dark." 

"  I  must  go  and  ask  mother  first,  Henry," 
said  Annie.  She  did  not  drawl  out  the  words 
dolefully,  as  If  she  did  not  like  to  have  to  ask 
her  mother;  but  she  spoke  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  cheerful  tone.     She  hurried  alon^;-  with  her 
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sled,  and  Henry  after  her.  I  soon  lost  sight 
of  them ;  but  I  could  not  forget  Annie.  1 
thought  to  myself,  "  How  safe  that  child  will 
always  be,  if  she  keeps  to  her  rale — '  1  must 
ask  mother  first !'  " 

I  know  children  who  have  sometimes  got 
into  a  great  deal  of  trouble  because  they 
did  not  "  ask  mother  first."  Remember,  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  do  any  thing  you  think  it 
possible  your  mother  would  nob  like  to  have 
you  do. 

Children,  I  mean  boys  as  well  as  girls,  you 
will  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness  if  you 
ask  mother  first. —  Child  at  Home. 

>— 4** — — ■ 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  (Union)  Vidette,  May  31.] 

THE      NIAGARA     Or    THE     WEST — A     WORLD' S 

WONDER — THE    GREAT   t^HOSHONE   FALLS. 

Away  in  the  wilds  of  Idaho,  midway  between 
Salt  Lake  and  Oregon,  the  air  is  thundered  and 
the  earth  is  rent  by  a  cataract  as  imposing  as 
Niagara.  Situate  on  the  sagebrush  plains, 
which  calmly  sleep  between  the  Rocky  Mouu- 
tainsand  the  Cascade  Range,  and  are  alike  un- 
tenanted by  Ceres  or  the  god  of  gold,  the  Great 
Shosljone  is  a  world-wonder  which  for  savage 
scenery  and  power  sublime  stands  unrivalled  in 
America.  As  tourists  tell,  the  cataracts  of 
Southern  Asia  and  the  falls  of  the  fair  Rhine ; 
the  Victoria  Falls,  of  Zambezi,  Africa,  as  es- 
plored  by  Livingstone,  and  the  Fall  of  Stau- 
bach,  Switzerland,  as  immortalized  in  Byron's 
Manfred,  may  each  have  special  charms  which 
won  celebrity  for  special  points,  but  as  a  whole, 
for  wildness  and  for  witchery,  for  width  and 
volume,  this  "  Niagara  of  the  West  "  will  stand 
second  to  none  of  all.  These  falls  of  the  Snake 
or  Lewis  Fork  of  the  Columbia  have  been  but 
a  couple  of  years  discovered,  and  have  been 
seen  as  yet  by  scarce  as  many  scores  of  white 
men  ;  but  before  a  few  more  years,  with  steam 
communication  stretching  from  Salt  Lake  to  the 
Columbia,  their  shrine  is  destined  to  have  its 
thousands  of  worshippers  and  sight-seers,  every 
season,  from  the  travel  across  the  continent. 
Idaho  or  the  "  Gem  of  the  Mountains  "  contains 
in  one  of  its  counties  (Owyhee)  perhaps  the 
richest  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  Great  ^yest ; 
it  has  been  described  by  ready  writers  often  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  it  would  seem  that 
"quartz  on  the  brain  "  prevented  them  from 
even  making  mention  of  the  most  magnificent 
phenomenon  to  be  seen  on  the  western  slope  of 
North  America,  the  "  Great  Shoshone  Falls." 
This  majestic  master-piece  of  nature's  engineer- 
ing lies  a  few  miles  off  from  the  Overland 
Stage-route  running  northwesterly  between  Salt 
Lake  and  Boise  cities,  and  half  way  (or  about 
200  miles)  from  those  said  capitals  of  Idaho 
and  Utah.  North  of  it,  and  distant  fifty  miles, 
though  seeming  closely  near,  the  Salmon  River 
Mountains  show  their  shiting  peaks,  gray  with 


the  cares  of  countless  ages.  East  and  west  of 
it,  as  far  as  eye  can  see,  the  sage-brush  prairie 
loads  the  desert  air  with  its  wild  perfume. 
Southerly,  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  a  hundred 
miles  away,  is  hidden  by  the  Goose  Creek 
Mountains,  whose  water  partnership  with  the 
earth  and  clouds  has  caused  them  to  believe 
themselves  such  Titans  that  they 

"  Wear  their  caps  of  snow 
Iq  very  presence  of  the  regil  sun." 

But  here  we  must  make  note  how  singular 
the  fact — to  the  shame  of  American  explora- 
tion be  it  added — that  neither  Lewis  and 
Chirke,  in  their  travellings  through  this  coun- 
try six^y  years  since,  nor  Fremont,  Stevens  and 
certain  others  of  later  years,  not  to  speak  of  the 
immigrants  to  Oregon  and  California,  from 
1847  to  1808,  discovered — even  accidentally — 
this  Western  queen  of  cataracts  !  This  honor 
seems  to  have  rested  in  reserve  for  parties  of 
the  1st  Oregon  Cavalry,  commanded  respective- 
ly by  Col.  Steinberger,  L'*t  Washington  Terri- 
tory Infantry,  Major  Truase  and  Captain  Drake, 
1st  Oregon  Cavalry,  while  scouting  after  In- 
dians in  the  summer  of  1863,  through  this  sec- 
tion of  Idaho,  on  the  mail  road  between  Salt 
Lake  and  Boise  Basin,  and  at  a  point  about 
a  hundred  miles  southwest  of  old  Fort  Hall. 

Travei,)ing  by  compass  from  that  station, 
northward  for  ten  miles,  across  the  botiudless 
sage-plains,  where  no  living  being  breaks  the 
desert  stillness,  (save  here  and  there  a  hissing 
snake,  half  hid  between  a  regiment  of  horned 
toads,  and  a  high  range  of  ant-hills),  and  the 
roar  of  the  cataract,  that  could  be  plainly  heard 
at  starting,  has  gradually  died  away.  The 
sag'e-plain  remains  unbroken  to  the  view,  and 
no  appearance  of  any  river.  Can  it  be  possible, 
asks  the  traveller,  that  I  have  lost  my  way,  or 
has  Snake  river  grown  a  myth  ?  Still  riding 
on,  and,  suddenly,  without  warning,  he  reins 
up  on  the  brink  of  a  perpendicular  precipice 
over  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  at  the  foot  of 
which  apparently  unfathomable  abyss  Snake 
river  seems  but  like  a  narrow  silver  ribbon. 
Down  stream,  about  a  half  mile  distant,  a  long 
monument  of  mist  walls  earth  to  heaven  j  hence, 
thinks  he,  there  at  least  must  be  the  safety-valve 
of  foaming  hell  and  liquid  thunder.  After  pro- 
ceeding along  the  edj;,e  of  the  cliff,  down  a 
graded  slope  that  permits  us  to  see  the  water's 
edge  just  above  the  falls,  we  leave  them  and 
descend  still  farther,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
great  waterfall.  The  silence  here  is  wonderful. 
A  dull  thump  and  a  smothered  roar  alone  are 
heard  at  intervals,  but  they  seem  to  be  miles 
away,  and  less  loud  than  they  sounded  filteen 
miles  before.  Ascending  to  the  top  of  a  cliff 
covered  by  groves  of  junipers,  we  turn  around 
and  see  the  queen  of  cataracts  fast  marching  on 
with  awful  pomp,  primeval  peace  and  purity 
prismatic.     Soon  the  eye  conceives  the  scene's 
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great  awe,  the  canyon's  enormous  depth,  the 
river's  wiilth,  and  tlie  tremendous  tn.mhle  it 
takes  inJo  a  canyon  deeper  still.  Dazzled  and 
wonder  struck,  tho  observer  is  oblij^ed  to  turn 
away  for  a  few  moments  only  to  ij^ze  again 
with  increased  adaiiration  at  the  sublime  sight. 
Presently  the  mind  expands  to  its  immensity, 
and  the  eye  is  educated  to  its  exaltation. 
Surely  there  must  be  a  God  above  who  made 
this  earth  w  th  all  its  majesty — who  spread 
this  parched  plain  and  bid  the  water  power 
]e:ip  to  lave  them  !  The  majesty  and  morale  of 
Nature  stanc!  here  revealed,  and  the  mind 
made  worshipful  with  an  intensity  based  on 
the  strongest  ^tratuln  of  the  soul — devotion — 
is  reminded  of  its  immortalily  and  bows  before 
the  great  Unseen  who  engineered  all  this  with 
awful  uniformity,  forcing  the  most  useful  ele- 
ment of  nature  from  its  cradle  in  the  mountain 
— the  playground  of  the  Oregon  and  Missouri 
— to  thus  wheel  south  and  form  this  Snake 
river,  as  an  epic  of  creation  through  these 
pi  lins  of  prose  !  Intuitively  the  merest  infidel 
is  here  obliged 

"  To  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God  !" 

It  is  from  the  above  ^pot  that  the  best  view 
of  the  whole  of  these  falls  is  obtained.  The 
river,  about  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  com- 
ing slowly  from  the  southeast,  overtowered  by 
perpendicular  walls  of  basaltic  rock,  over  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  suldenly  expands  into  a 
basin  of  twice  its  width,  and  there  is  divided 
into  a  half  dozpn  streams  by  dark-lojking  rocks 
which  raise  their  gloomy  crests  above  the 
sparkling  surf  of  the  maddt-ned  waters.  Every 
stream  rashes  over  a  fall  of  thirty  feet,  and 
every  fall  is  of  a  different  shape,  seeming 
fanciful  and  fluctuating,  yet  physically  fixed, 
as  they  have  ever  been  while  centuries  like 
shadows  have  flown  over  them.  The  river,  re- 
suming its  course,  is  again  divided,  and  takes  a 
second  tumble  of  sixty  feet  still  farther,  but 
this  time  by  only  three  different  streams. 
Three  falls  are  the  result ;  one  on  each  side 
unbroken  and  falling  in  solid  sheets;  the  cen- 
tral one  being  formed  by  seven  fan-shape 
Pteppes  of  rock.  From  the  one  of  these 
benches  to  the  other  underneath,  the  water 
falls  in  a  smooth,  transparent  sheet,  forniino-  a 
cascade  unsurp.issod  in  the  world,  and  contrast- 
ing strangely,  by  its  dark  transparent  color, 
with  the  rustling,  roaring,  foaming  streams 
surrounding  it  both  above  and  at  °he  sides. 
The  river  becomes  once  more  smooth  and  dark 
in  color.  Its  banks  suddenly  jut  out  from  both 
sides,  narrowing  the  channel  to  four  hundred 
feet;  and  through  this  gap  the  confined  mass  of 
water  participaies  itself  in  one  whole  volume, 
without  break  or  hindrance,  into  an  ominous 
abyss  almost  three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  No 
pen  can  describe  this  scene  This  is  in  reality 
the  "  Great  Fall/'  and  is  well  worthy  of  its 


name,  leaping  as  it  does  from  the  loom  of  na- 
ture like  a  colossal  sheet  of  silver. 

Forming  a  slight  hirse-shoe,  its  central  wa- 
ters appear  blue  until  they  meet  the  spray  that 
rises  ever  heaveftward  from  the  foot  of  the 
foaming  cataract.  The  sides  are  frayed  into 
foara,  and  remind  one  of  the  pictured  ava- 
lanches of  the  Alps.  Right  on  the  edge  of  the 
fall  stands  a  lone  pillar  of  giay  sandstone,  on 
whose  summit,  undisturbed  by  the  whiz  of 
waters  or  the  fear  of  fate  fast  yawning  on  their 
eyrie,  a  pair  of  bald-headed  eagles  have  built 
their  nest,  and  are  now  rearing  their  young,  se- 
cure in  sight  of  the  sublimity  and  solitude  sur- 
rounding. The  cataract's  sound,  but  slightly 
heard  above,  is  absolutely  deafening  as  you 
reach  the  river's  base,  the  roar  of  the  falls  con- 
fined as  it  is  by  the  high  walls  of  the  canyon, 
rushing  down  the  chasm  and  increasing  in  vol- 
ume as  it  rolls,  so  as  to  be  heard  full  thirty 
miles  southwest.  Close  to  the  cataract  is  a 
square-shaped  cive  of  fifteen  feet  each  side 
and  twenty  high,  whose  walls  are  supported  by 
basaltic  columns,  the  regularity  of  whose  forma- 
tion is  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  the  Isle  of 
Staffa  or  the  Giant's  Causeway.  Sliding  out  of 
this  cave,  and  falling  about  eight  feet  on  to  a 
grassy  slope  that  leads  to  the  water's  edge, 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  foot  of  the 
falls,  you  are  right  in  the  middle  of  the  mist, 
and  wet  through  in  an  instant.  It  is  here  that, 
by  looking  up,  the  enormous  altitude  of  the  fall 
can  be  realized,  and  the  first  feeling  is  one  of 
self-preservation,  and  involuntary  drawing  bacTf, 
for  tb.e  whole  mass  seems  re^dy  to  drop  and 
crush  you  where  you  stand.  Never  can  the 
weird  beauty  of  this  scene  be  forgotten  by  be- 
holders. Rainbows  of  a  thousand  hues  seem  to 
surround  you,  and  their  irises  to  arch  you  in 
the  skies. 

The  white  foaming  waters  form  a  brilliant 
background  to  the  magic  prisms  pictured  by 
the  spray.  The  dark,  frowning  rocks,  relieved 
by  the  bright  green  junipers,  make  a  fitting 
frame  for  this  magnificent  sight,  second  to  none 
in  point  of  volume,  as  it  is  second  to  none  in 
savage  grandeur.  As  measured  by  oflScers  of 
the  1st  Oregon  infantry,  encamped  adjoining, 
the  main  fall  is  2l0  feet  from  the  edge  to  the 
level  of  the  water  below.  The  upper  falls  have 
not  yet  been  measured,  but  the  total  fall  of  the 
river,  on  the  three  distinct  tumbles  it  takes, 
cannot  be  less  than  three  hundred  feet,  while 
the  river  itself  is  over  four  hundred  feet  at  its 
narrowest  width.  The  channel  of  the  stream 
below  the  falls  is  a  chasm  1,500  feet  in  width 
and  1,000  in  depth,  with  perpendicular  wallsof 
rock  enclosing  it. 

Writers  who  have  visited  Niagara  state  that 
it  cannot  compare  with  these  of  the  Snake  river, 
Idaho.  A  volume  might  be  written  on  this 
wouder  of  the  West,  and  withal   not  half  ex- 
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haust  its  interest.  The  outstretched  earth  over- 
looked by  the  everlasting  mountains,  miahty 
pyramids  of  stone  that  rear  their  snow  capped 
bastions  to  the  skies — the  praucini;;  fountains 
and  the  pouring  floods — the  solemn  caves  and 
contineatal  clouds,  true  vaults  of  earth  and 
stalactites  of  heaven — are  fit  surroundings  of 
these  great  Western  falls,  which  soon  shall  mock 
the  magic  art  of  Eastern  ones  and  sink  them 
into  insignificance. 


SINGULAR   DISCOVERIES. 

The  salt  mines  of  Hallstadt,  in  Austria,  are 
well  known  as  being  among  the  richest  in  Eu- 
rope;  but  a  new  interest  will  henceforth  attach 
to  them  in  consequence  of  the  patient  researches 
continued  for  the  last  fourteen  years  by  their 
present  director,  M.  Ramsauer,  as  we  collect 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  M  Fournet  to  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  by  the  latter  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Hallstadt  there  is  the  Rudolf- 
sthrum,  a  tower  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  Al 
pine  valley,  in  which  the  salt  mines  above 
alluded  to  are  situated.  Here  M.  Ram-auer 
has  discovered  and  explored  no  less  than  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-three  tombs,  of  the  ages  of 
bronze  and  iron.  In  some  of  these  tombs  the 
skeleton  was  found  entire,  in  others  only  the 
ashes;  in  others,  again,  the  bodies  were  found 
to  have  been  only  partially  burnt,  sometimes 
the  head  only,  and  sometimes  the  feet.  When 
the  head  only  had  been  burnt,  its  ashes  were 
placed  at  the  feet  of  the  boly. 

The  objects  fuund  in  these  tombs  are  ex 
tremely  interesting;  among  them  we  may  men 
tion  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  bronze  vases, 
the  largest  of  which  are  ninety  centimeters  in 
height.  In  those  days  soldering  seems  to  have 
been  unknown,  since  these  vases  are  composed 
of  pieces  neatly  riveted  together.  Besides 
these  there  are  scarfs  and  belts,  not  of  skin  or 
textile  materials,  but  of  thin  bronze  with  orna- 
mental chasings,  quite  similar  to  those  found  in 
Helvetian  and  ante-Roman  tombs,  as,  for  in- 
stance, near  Besancon;  then  knives,  daggers, 
swords,  and  lance-heads,  both  bronze  and  iron  ; 
hatchets  of  bronze,  of  two  principal  patterns, 
one  called  the  celt,  and  the  other  the  paabtab, 
with  four  blades ;  tljen  amber  collars,  some 
very  few  glass  beads,  two  small  glass  vases, 
hundreds  of  fibulge  hair  pins,  bronze  bracelets, 
and  other  trinkets,  some  of  the  latter  attached 
to  chains  not  unlike  our  modern  watch  chains; 
also,  a  deal  of  ornamental  pottery;  a  few  ivory 
articles,  such  as  knife  handles  and  sword  hilts, 
one  of  which  is  inlaid  with  amber;  and  lastly, 
a  little  gold,  but  not  a  particle  of  silver,  and 
not  a  trace  of  money  or  an  alphabet. 

M.  Ramsauer  has  also  discovered  in  the  mines 
themselves,  the  old  guileries  worked  by  the  an- 
cient race  whose  traces  he  has  discovered,  and 


the  tools  with  which  they  had  been  worked. 
These  tools  are  bronze  pick-axes;  and  beside 
one  of  them  there  were  found  a  fibula  like 
those  of  the  tombs,  some  remnants  of  woolett 
stuffs  and  chamois  leather.  It  appears  that 
these  mines  must  have  been  worked  for  centu- 
ries before  the  Christian  era. — A.  S.  Standard. 


Alexander  von  Humboldt ;  or  What  may  he  ac- 
compliahed  in  a  Lifetime.  By  F.  A  Schwar- 
zenberg.     Harwicke. 

CConcluded  from  page  318.) 

Of  Humboldt's  travels  and  researches  in 
Central  Asia,  Central  America,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Schwarzenberg  gives  a  suc- 
cinct and  interesting  account.  Of  his  personal 
history  he  says  less  than  one  would  wish  to  hear, 
though,  perhaps,  there  was  not  so  very  much  to 
be  told  about  the  private  life  of  a  bachelor,  wed- 
ded wholly  to  science.  These  few  paragraphs 
are,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting 
in  the  volumes  before  us  : 

"  When  he  first  commenced  his  geological 
studies  at  Freiberg,  and  was  more  intimately 
associated  with  one  of  his  fellow- students,  Frei- 
orsleben,  with  whom  he,  for  the  first  time,  de- 
scended into  the  mines,  we  find  his  character 
already  shaped  as  it  appears  in  his  latter  days. 
On  that  occasion,  his  fellow-student  said  : 
'  The  most  prominent  features  of  his  amiable 
character  are  unwearied  kindness,  war-m  sym- 
pathy for  friends,  and  love  for  nature  ;  modesty, 
simplicity,  and  sincerity  in  his  whole  conduct; 
always  attractive  powers  of  communication  ;  a 
cheerful  and  humorous  disposition.' 

"  Those  qualities  which  assisted  him  in  after- 
years  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the  savage 
races,  am  >ngst  whom  he  lived  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  the  civilized  world  everywhere,  admira- 
tion and  sympathy;  the  same  traits  of  char- 
acter gained  him,  in  his  early  youth,  the  gene- 
ral friendship  and  love  of  his  fellow-students. 

*'  The  expressions  of  Gi3the,  after  Humboldt 
had  paid  him  a  short  visit  in  December,  182G, 
indicate  the  further  development  of  his  charac- 
ter. In  a  state  of  considerable  excitement, 
Gothe  said  to  Eckermann,  who  enttred  his 
room  soon  after  Humboldt's  departure  :  '  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  has  honored  me  with  his 
presence  for  a  few  hours  this  morning.  What 
a  remarkable  man  he  is  !  Though  I  have 
known  him  some  time,  I  am  anew  surprised,  and 
ready  to  say  that  in  thorough  knowledge  he  has 
no  equal,  and  a  universality  whicli  I  never 
encountered  before.  Choose  any  topic  you 
like,  and  you  will  find  he  is  at  home.  He 
will  remain  a  few  days,  and  I  feel  already  as  if 
I  had  lived  with  him  for  years.'" 

Having  spent  his  middle  ago  in  travelling, 
he  passed  most  of  his  later  years  in  his  native 
town.  * 

"  He  inhabited  for  a  long  time,  in  a  quiet 
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part  of  Berlin,  a  house  in  the  '  Oranienburger 
Stra.'^se,'  tbriHerly  the  property  of  the  father  of 
one  of  Germany's  hero- poets,  the  well-known 
Theodor  Kiimer. 

"  In  an  aged  valet,  named  Seiffert,  who  had 
been  the  companion  of  Humboldt  in  his  explo- 
ration of  the  deserts  of  Asia,  and  who  was  for 
nearly  forty  years  acquainted  with  all  his  habits, 
he  found,  more  especially  in  the  declining  years 
of  his  life,  a  most  valuable  and  devoted  servant 
and  friend. 

"  The  peculiar  military  appearance  of  this 
persi  nage  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
visitors  who  entered  the  house  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  and  bis  whole  bearing  produced  the 
impression  of  his  entire  devotedness  to  his  illus- 
trious master. 

"  Those  who  obtained  access  to  the  great  sa- 
van  were  fir.-t  conducted  by  Seiffert  to  the 
waiting  room,  a  place  filled  with  various  kinds 
of  birds,  fishes,  &c.,  scientific  instruments,  its 
walls  being  adorned  by  landscape  paintings  ; 
from  thence,  through  the  library,  to  the  audi- 
ence room  which  lias  become  familiar  to  a  great 
number  of  the  jublic.  Humboldt  entered  this 
room  from  a  private  cabinet  to  receive  his  visit- 
ors, and  pointing  them  to  a  seat  on  the  sofa, 
whilst  he  took  his  place  in  an  arm-chair  near  his 
writing  desk,  bfirg  ready  to  hear,  encourage 
discussion,  or  lead  the  conversation.  To  listen 
to  him  was  undoubtedly  the  desire  of  every 
visitor,  and  in  a  kindly  manner  he  encouraged 
their  addresses. 

"  Piumboldt  was  a  man  of  middle  stature  ;  his 
feet  and  hands  were  small ;  his  massive  forehead 
adorned  by  snow-white  hair ;  his  blue  eyes 
lively,  expresssive  ;  his  lips,  around  which 
plajed  a  peculiar  smile,  half  benevolent  and  half 
sarcastic,  were  the  involuntary  expressions  of 
his  superiority  of  mind. 

"  He  walked  at  a  pretty  quick  pace,  though 
with  somewhat  faltering  steps,  his  head  slightly 
bent  forward. 

"  During  his  conversation  he  looked  habitually 
on  the  ground,  but  would  frequently  raise  his 
eyes  in  expectation  of  a  reply,  or  inviting  fur- 
ther discu.«sion. 

"  An  inexpressible  sign  of  sympathy  was 
manifested  in  his  noble  countenance,  if  he  re- 
cognized in  his  visitor  a  man  of  taste  and  mind. 
In  such  a  case,  his  conversation  was  unre- 
strained, full  of  wit  and  humor,  though  he  al- 
ways expressed  his  opinion  with  delicate  con- 
sideration, and  was  ever  master  of  the  word. 
Humboldt  knew  many  languages  :  the  English- 
man praised  his  pure  English,  the  Frenchman 
his  Parisian  accent. 

^  About  thirty  years  ago,  Humboldt  rose 
regularly  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  during 
the  summer  months ;  received  visitors  so  early 
as  eight  o'clock,  and  only  about  twelve  years 
ago  he  btated  occasionally,  that  he  was  com- 


pelled to  pursue  his  scientific  labors  at  a  tinaa 
when  most  people  were  asleep,  because  he  was 
during  the  ordinary  business  hours  obliged  to 
be  with  the  King ;  but  he  could,  speaking 
from  experience,  content  himself  with  four 
hours  of  rest.  In  his  latter  days,  however, 
after  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  nature 
demanded  her  right.  He  rose  subsequently  not 
before  eight  o'clock,  over  his  frugal  breakfast 
perused  the  letters  received,  and  answered  the 
more  important,  immediately.  He  afterwards 
dressed  himself,  in  order  to  receive  visitors,  or 
to  make  visits  himself.  At  two  o'clock  he  was 
again  at  home,  at  three  drove,  nearly  every 
day,  to  dinner  at  the  royal  palace,  from  whence 
returning  at  seven,  he  occupied  himself  until 
nine  with  reading  or  writing;  proceeded  again 
to  the  Court,  or  into  other  society,  and  returned 
generally  about  midnight.  In  the  silence  of 
the  night  this  remarkable  man  commenced  his 
real  scientific  labors,  and  notbefore  three  o'clock, 
when  in  summer  already  the  new  day  greeted 
him,  he  allowed  a  short  rest  to  his  body,  so 
powerfully  influenced  by  its  master  spirit. 
During  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  was, 
however,  compelled,  in  consequence  of  fre- 
quently returning  illness,  to  deviate  from  this 
rule 

"  Humboldt  was  never  married.  The  chil- 
dren of  his  brother  claimed  and  received  his  love. 
His  birthday,  September  li,  was  generally  cele- 
brated at  the  castle  Tiegel,  the  residence  of  his 
niece,  Madame  de  Bullow.  On  that  occasion, 
his  friends  assembled,  and  science  and  art  pre- 
sented their  cordial  homage  to  the  illustrious 
man. 

"  Although  to  all  appearance  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  led  the  quiet  life  of  a  man  of  science, 
he  was,  nevertheles,  a  magnet,  who  attracted 
the  foremost  minds  of  all  nations,  whose  intel- 
lectual focus  he  was,  and  through  him  all  scien- 
tific events  were  directed  towards  Berlin.  His 
house  was,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  centre 
of  numerous  intellectual  aspirations,  and  he  was 
intimately  associated  with  all  that  was  good, 
noble  and  wise.  Every  honest  efl'ort  found  in 
him  a  warm  and  sympathizing  friend,  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  he  opposed  every  kind  of  un- 
reality. Having  once  recognized  the  true  and 
the  good,  Humboldt  was  ready  with  encourage- 
ment, with  counsel,  and  with  assistance.  From 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  globe  he  received 
applications  for  advice,  not  only  in  scientific, 
but  in  public  matters.  To  afford  assistance  to 
real  talent,  he  considered  an  imperative  duty. 
He  knew  neither  envy  nor  resentment,  and  no 
opposite  opinions  c^uld  wound  him,  if  he  was 
sure  that  they  originated  from  a  desire  after 
true  knowledge. 

"  And  though  the  outward  life  of  the  great 
savan  seemed,  in  the  latter  period,  calm  and 
quiet,  he   was,  nevertheless,  in    active  commu- 
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nion  with  the  whule  world,  ma  lifesfing  a  youth- 
ful euerjry  of  raind.  A  pension  granted  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  well -deserved  success 
of  his  published  works,  afforded  him  pecuniary 
means  in  excess  of  what  he  required,  consi'ier- 
ing  his  frugal  manner  of  life.  The  surplus  he 
employed  in  the  furtherance  of  science,  and  in 
acts  of  beneficecce." 

The  good  and  great  man  died   on    the  6lh  of 
May,  1859,  nearly  ninety  years  old. 


From  the  Evening  Post. 


FORESTS   PREVENT    THE    FOR.MATION    OF 

•WINDS. 

"  Forests  not  only  protect  from  winds,  they 
must  prevent  their  formation.  The  air  resting 
over  a  broken  surface  cannot  be  rapily  heated  to 
a  uniformly  high  temperature,  so  as  to  rise  up- 
wards in  ereat  masses  and  create  a  violent 
wind."  The  importance  of  this  fact  is  well  il- 
lustrated on  the  western  prairies,  where  the 
wind  often  blows  a  gale  as  violent  as  is  experi- 
enced on  the  wide  ocean,  before  which  men  and 
animals  can  hardly  stand,  and  which  must 
operate  very  unfavorably  upon  the  stock  raisers, 
as  well  as  those  more  directly  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. We  do  not  reinember  to  have  seen 
this  subject  discussed  in  its  relation  to  the  cattle 
raisers  of  the  West.  An  English  stock  raiser 
remarks:  "The  fact  that  climate  may  be  thus 
improved,  that  is  by  planting  trees,  has  in  very 
many  instances  been  sufficiently  established.  It 
is  indeed  astonishing  how  much  better  cattle 
thrive  in  fields  even  but  moderately  sheltered, 
than  they  do  in  an  open  exposed  country.  In 
the  breeding  of  cattle  a  sheltered  f.rm  or  a 
sheltered  corner  in  a  farm  is  a  thing  much 
prized  ;  and  where  fields  are  taken  by  the  season 
for  the  purpose  of  fattening  cattle,  those  most 
sheltered  never  fail  to  bring  the  highest  rent." 

Dr.  Dean  has  observed,  "  pasture  lands  should 
be  well  fenced  in  small  lots — and  these  lots 
should  be  bordered  at  least  with  rows  of  trees 
It  is  best  that  trees  of  some  kind  or  other  should 
stand  in  scattered  groups  in  every  point  in  a 
pasture,  not  only  to  serve  as  a  shelter  from  heat 
and  cold  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  but  for  the 
equally  important  reason  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  grasses  growing 
upon  the  soil.  Often,  indeed,  are  pastures  once 
celebrated  for  their  fertility  rendered  entirely 
sterile  by  the  careless  destruction  of  the  protect- 
ing trees." 

We  have  given  this  extract  in  this  connection 
as  we  have  just  met  with  it — with  the  hope  that 
some  of  our  readers  may  see  in  it  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  evils  complained  of  in  regard  to 
this  important  branch  of  rural  economy.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  a  country  so  well  informed 
upon  the  subject  of  the  raising  of  cattle  as 
England  is  regarded  to  be,  the  fact  is  considered 


as  settled,  inasmuch  as  fields  or  pastures  shel- 
tered by  trees  command  much  higher  rents  to 
this  end  than  those  without  such  protection. 

There  is  a  go 'd  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
protection  in  modifying  the  season  within  our 
own  observation  where  we  now  write.  It  con- 
sists of  an  enclosure  of  about  half  an  acre  of  land 
which  we  have  planted  mostly  with  dwarf  pears. 
These  trees  are  set  in  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  soil,  all  of  it  being  a  compost  made  in  one. 
mass  and  supplied  to  each  tree  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  and  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
course,  as  will  be  seen,  furnishing  all  the  food 
for  each  tree  for  the  present  season,  the  trees 
having  been  planted  last  fall.  The  whole  of 
this  small  orchard  is  a  portion  of  a  plot  of  land 
of  a  number  of  acres  sloping  considerably  to  the 
south  and  east.  About  one-lialf  of  the  orchard 
sinks  abruptly  down  a  number  of  feet  below  the 
general  slope,  preserving  the  same  direction, 
however,  that  is  to  the  south  and  east;  and 
here  in  this  depression  these  young  trees  have 
already  made  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  of 
growth,  while  those  on  the  height  above  are  just 
beginning  to  make  a  vigorous  start.  And  so  of 
several  hundreds  of  trees  which  we  have  planted 
during  the  past  two  years,  a  like  difference  of 
growth  may  be  observed. 

Another  flict  in  this  connection  which  may 
be  of  importance  we  have  observed  within  the 
last  few  days,  that  is  that  our  peach  trees  which 
are  exposed  to  the  wind  are  coming  out  with 
the  curled  leaf,  while  those  in  the  same  orchard 
which  are  somewhat  sheltered,  show  no  signs 
of  this  trouble.  At  Nahant  we  have  witnessed 
the  same  effect  in  regard  to  peach  trees  shielded 
to  some  extent  by  low  fences.  The  tops  of  the 
branches  which  grew  above  the  shelter  pro- 
duced curled  leaves,  and  invariably  died  down 
to  a  level  with  the  fence  during  the  winter.  It 
was  the  observation  of  this  very  fact  which  first 
led  Mr.  Tudor  to  try  his  experiments  with  high 
fences. 


ITEMS. 

Congress — The  Senate  passed  the  Freedmen'q 
Bure  tu  bill  over  the  President's  veto, — yeas  33, 
nays  12.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence on  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill  was  agreed 
to.  The  Taritf  bill  passed  by  the  House  was  taken 
np  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The 
joint  resolution  tixing  the  ti-Tie  for  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 
The  bill  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  national 
debt  and  for  funding  the  same  was  taken  up  and 
considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  was  then 
reported  to  the  Senate,  and  the  amendments  agreed 
to  by  the  Committee  were  adopted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  which  restricted  the  powers  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  bill  was  then  passed. 
The  Civil  Appropriation  bill  was  then  taken  up,  and 
a  number  of  amendments  were  adopted.  A  bill  was 
introduced  providing  for  the  immediate  recognitioa 
of  the  Government  of  Tennessee.  It  was  ordered  to  be 
printed.  The  bill  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  fire  at  Portland,  Maine,  was  taken  up.  An 
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amendment  was  agreed  to  authorizing  the  President 
to  place  fifty  thousand  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Governor  of  that  State.  The  bill  was  then  passed 
The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  bill  to  further 
protect  the  lives  of  passengers  on  steam  vessels, 
made  a  report,  which  wsts  agreed  to. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  over  the  Mississippi  and  making 
certain  of  them  post  roads.  A  message  whs  received 
from  the  Tresideut,  in  which  he  refused  his  signature 
to  the  Fr.edmens  Bureui  bill,  on  nearly  the- same 
grounds  as  before,  wi  h  the  added  reason,  that  the 
Civil  Rights  act  had  rendered  it  unn'.'cessary  to 
protect  ihg  rights  of  the  blacks.  A  vote  was  at 
once  taken  on  the  bill,  which  resulted  in  its  pass- 
age—ytas  1U3,  nays  33.  The  bill  continues  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  for  three  years,  and  returns  the 
Bea  island  lauds,  now  held  by  iicg  oes,  to  the  former 
owners  on  First  mo.  1st,  18G7.  As  it  has  also  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  over  the  veto,  it  now  becomes 
a  law.  The  Cotnraittees  of  Cor.ference  on  the  Con- 
sular and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  bill,  and  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  additional  safety  of  passen- 
gers on  steam  vessels  and  for  other  purposes,  made 
reports,  which  were  agreed  to,  and  the  bills  were 
passed.  The  House  then  took  up  the  joint  reso'uiion 
for  the  admission  of  Tennessee,  which  was  passed 
without  discussion.  The  resolution  simply  declares, 
that  as  Tennessee  in  good  faith  adopted  the  Con- 
stitutional amendment  passed  by  Congress,  she  is 
now  restored  to  her  former  rights  in  the  Union,  and 
is  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress. 

The  Indians. — The  Commission  sent  to  Fort  Lar- 
amie to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  telegraphed 
to  the  Department  on  the  16ih  inst.,  that  satisfac- 
tory treaties  of  peace  have  been  concluded  wiih  the 
Upper  Pliittes,  Sioux  and  Cheyeiines  Indians  at 
Fort  Laramie.  The  contradictory  reports  are 
without  foundation.  The  President  has  proclaimed 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  nations  of  Indians,  by  which 
the  latter  coveiiant  and  agree  that  slavery  shall  never 
exist  among  them,  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  $300,000  cede  to  this  Government  the  territory 
west  of  the  ninety-eighth  degree  west  longitude, 
known  as  the  leased  district,  and  obligate  them- 
selves to  bestow  upon  all  persons  of  African 
descent,  residents  in  the  nations,  and  their  descen- 
dants, all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  suffrage,  of  citizens,  and  also 
give  them  each  forty  acres  of  land,  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  Choclaws  and  Chickasaws.  The  United  States 
declare  a  general  amnesty  of  all  past  offences  com- 
mitted by  these  Indians,  and  restore  them  to  all  the 
civil  rights  which  they  enjoyed  before  they  took  pan 
in  the  late  rebellion. 

The  FftEEDMEN. — The  Georgia  reports  for  the  6th 
month  enumerates  79  schools,  113  teachers  and 
7,792  pupils.  All  the  schools  taught  by  Northern 
teachers  are  having  a  recess  until  the  Tenth  month. 
The  Freedmen's  Saving  and  Trust  Company  has 
declared  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  on  its  deposits, 
which  in  fifteen  months  have  amounted  to  upwards 
of  $370,000. 

The  Commissioner  of  Freedmen's  Aflaira  has  re- 
ceived a  report  from  Major  General  Foster,  military 
commandant  and  assist'int  commissioner  for  the 
State  of  Florida.  The  General  states  that  the  colored 
people  of  T.iUahassee  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July 
by  merry-makings,  barbecues  and  parades.  The 
white  citizens  as  a  general  thing  discouraged  any 
celebration  of  the  day,  and  although  many  believed 
there  would  be  violent  ijterfereace  by  the  evil  dis- 
posed with  the  rejoicing  of  the  freedmen,  the  day 
passed  off  quietly  and  peaceably. 


FOR  SALE,  at  Ofaoeof  Friends'  Intelligencer,  144  N.  Seventh  St 
At  Office.    By  mail. 

Journal  of  John  Comly 

"'  Jolm  Woolinaa 

"  Hugh  Judge 

Memoir  of  Catharine  K.  Keese 

Discipline  of  I'hiladelphia  Yearly  Meeting- 

Friends'  Miscellany,  11  vols-  ••  • 

Coburu's  Kevie w 

Works  of  Isaac  Pennington 

Conversations,  &c.,  by  Tbos   Story 

History  of  Dilaware  County 

Testament — Marot's  Edition 

Letters  tiy  Ann  AVilson 

Dissertation  on  Christian  Ministry 

Law's  Address  to  the  Clergy 

Evenings  with  John  VVoolmau 

The  Conciliator 

The  Children's  Friend 

Priscilla  Cadwallader 

Conversation  on  the  Queries 

Se.mou  by  VVm.  Cewsbury  (1688) 

Child's  Book  of  IS'atuie— 3  parts  

Kay's  Reader  and  Defiuer — 3  parts «* 

AVinnowed  Wheat 

Devotional  Poetry,  'Xestimonies  of  Truth,   Treasury  of  Facta, 
Poetry  Cards,  &c.  &c.  Emmor  CoMLY. 
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KENNEXT  SQUARE  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Men  and  Boys  will  open  the  1st  of  Tenth  month, 
lbtj6,  and  continue  in  session  twenty-four  vyeeks.  For  Circulars, 
kc,  address  the  Principal,  SwiiniN  C.  Shortlidqe,  A.B., 

72o  t929.  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

18^ortll 
general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  Hill"  Huri:- 1 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  ti  e 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly .  w  a  s  ni  p. 


WM.  HEACOCK.,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No. 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-mad 


[DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  <'n  hi.nd,a  large  assortment 
U  of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  Muslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  beat 
makes,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached;  Flannels  of  all  grades, 
While  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Plain  ;  Calicoes,  Ginghams,  Check, 
Shirtings  and  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Linens, 
Towelings  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yaid.  Men's  and  Boys'  wear, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  '  Lzekiel  Tvson, 

721  tfaxn.  1638  Market  St.,  Philada. 


A  YOUNG  WOMAN  of  experience  wants  a  situation  in  a  private 
school,  or  as  Governess  in  a  fimily.     Address 


E.  W.  C,  Hockessin,  Delaware. 


\(T7 ANTED,  by  a  Female,  a  situation  as  Teacher;  qualified  to 

VV      instruct  iu  the  usual  branches,  having  had  several  years' 

experience.     Good  recoinmeiidations  given.     Address  or  apply  to 

smw  4t  dvs.  Emmor  Comlv,  Hi  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phila. 

BELLEVUE    FEMALE    INSTITUTE.— The   Fall    and   Winter 
Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  BoaBDINO- 
ocHOoi.  FOR  Girls  will  commence  luih  mo.  Ist,  ibiiO,  and  close 
■1th  mo.  12, 1867.    l'"or  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  to 
Israel  J.  GRAHAMi.,      I  p.i„„i„„,a 
Jane  P.Gkauame,       |  iTincipals. 
72  tf.  Attleboro'  l^.  O.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MOORE.STOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— The  next 
Term  of  this  Institution,  which  has  been  iu  successful  ope- 
ration for  24  years,  will  commence  on  the  first  of  10th  mo.  next, 
and  coutinuu  40  weeks.    F'or  Circulars,  apply  early  to 

Mary  S.  Lippincott,  I'rincipal, 
630.721  200p  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


CHERRY  STONERS,— (seed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  Bean 
Shelters,  (shell  SOqts  an  hour,)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Mire  Dish 
Covers,  Champion  Cog-AV  heel  Clothes-Wringers,  (we  con-ider  them 
the  best  yet  invented  for  durability  and  convenience;)  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Ilardwure,  Cutlery  and  Tools. 
F'or  sale  by  '  Truman  &  Shaw, 

310a630     No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

FOR  SALE— A  valuable  Boarding  School  Property  for  Girls, 
favorably  located  in  a  Frienils'  neighborhood.  The  school  is 
now  in  full  and  successful  operation,  and  offers  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  any  well  qualified  Friend.  Any  one  wishing  iniorma' 
tion  with  a  view  to  purchase,  can  obtain  it  by  adoressing  '•  E.  F." 
office  Friends'  Intelligencer,  No.  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 
61G  tfiwn. 

pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  situated  on 
Vj     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  21st  of  6th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $86. 
For  further  particulars  address  Henry  W.  Ridgway, 

4766 1 3367  pmnzzpain.     Crosswicks  P.O..  Burling^ton  Co..  N.J. 

I  ESSONS   ON   OUR   COMMON    SONG   BIRDS.— Tickets  for"  a 
Ij    course  of  Eight  Lessons,  $3  00  each.    Liberal  reduction  to 
Schools  and  Classes  of  over  fifty  persons. 
Address  Grace  Anna  Lewis, 

Care  of  Edward  Parkish, 
6  16  3m.  800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 
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A  Memorial  of  Jericho  MontlJy  Meeting  con- 
cerning/ our  deceased'  Friend,  JonN  Plum- 
MER. 

John  PluTtimer,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
was  born  in  Falmouth,  Eni^land,  2d  month  20th, 
1784. 

His  parents,  Enoch  and  Abigail  P]umraer, 
had  removed,  but  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
birth,  froai  Long  Island,  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

His  father  holding  a  military  commission  un- 
der the  British  Government,  as  appears,  caused 
him  to  remove  thiiher.  But  it  soon  became 
apparent  that,  for  the  health  of  the  mother  and 
child,  they  would  be  required  to  return  to  their 
native  land. 

About  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  his 
father  was  removed  by  death,  leaving  his  widow 
and  children  with  liuiited  means  for  support; 
he  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  rely  upon 
his  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood,  and  appren- 
ticed himself  to  a  carpenter,  in  connection  with 
the  business  of  a  wheelwrigtit,  wLich,  together 
with  that  of  agriculture,  he  continued  to  follow 
during  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

As  he  grew  up  to  the  state  of  manhood,  be- 
ing possessed  of  an  active  disposition,  he  was 
often  led  to  join  the  young  in  their  sports  and 
pastimes,  in  some  of  which  he  greatly  delighted  ; 
but  even  during  those  occasions,  according  to 
his  own  account,  he  sometimes  folt  the  solemn- 
izing power  of  truth  operating  on  his  mind, 
producing  serious  thoughtfulness. 


He  was  educated  in  the  forms  and  doctrines 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  mind  becoming 
religiously  awakened,  he  was  led  to  look  around 
and  inquire  as  to  the  reality  and  truthfulness 
of  what  he  had  been  taught.  He  therefore 
visited  the  meetings  of  different  religious  socie- 
ties, by  which  he  was  surrounded,  but  did  not 
find  that  satisfaction  he  was  seeking  for,  and 
finally  his  mind  seemed  drawn  to  attend  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  a  meeting  of  Friends,  held 
at  Westbury,  about  five  miles  distant.  He  ac- 
cordingly v?ent,  and  on  foot.  After  sitting  there 
io  silence  for  a  time,  an  aged  woman  Friend 
arose,  and  spoke  a  few  words,  which  appeared 
so  applicable  to  his  state  of  mind  as  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  ;  and  from  that  time  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  that  meeting,  and  soon  re- 
quested to  become  a  member  of  it,  and  was  re- 
ceived accordingly.  This  occurred  about  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  at  which  time  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother,  from  which  the 
following  extract  is  taken  : 

"When  the  Lord  first  began  to  strive  with 
me,  to  bring  me  off  from  my  evil  ways,  I  was 
but  young,  yet  there  was  something  within  me 
that  reproved  me  for  sin,  which  often  caused 
me  to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  strength  to  overcome 
it,  and  for  a  time  I  found  some  ease.  But  alas  ! 
my  resolutions  were  made  too  much  in  my  own 
will  and  strength,  so  that  the  first  temptation 
hath  led  me  away  again  ;  but  when  I  have  again 
as  it  were  come  to  myself,  I  have  had  to  grieve 
alone    in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  and  have 
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had  to  cry  out  with    the    Holy    Apostle,    '0| 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver   rue 
from  this  body  of  Death  ?'      In    this   state    1 
went  about  seeking  for  the  living  among  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead. 

lint  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  he 
hath  at  length  brought  me  to  see  that  he  did  not 
dwell  iu  temples  made  with  hands,  but  would 
dwell  in  aud  be  worshipped  by  sanctified 
he.irts." 

Soon  after  his  connection  with  the  Society, 
while  he  was  sitting  in  one  of  their  meetings, 
he  conceived  it  required  of  him  to  address  a  few 
words  to  the  people.  But  he  endeavored  to  put 
the  impression  aside,  pleading  like  Moses  to  the 
Lord,  "  1  am  not  eloquent,  m  ither  heretofore  nor 
since  thou  hast  spoken  to  thy  servant,  but  am 
plow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue,"  and  suf- 
fered the  meeting  to  close  without  a  compliance  ', 
but  his  chastisement  was  so  great  that  he  re- 
solved if  he  again  should  have  so  clear  an  inti- 
mation of  duty,  he  would  yield  thereto,  fully 
believing  in  the  promise,  "Now,  therefore,  go, 
and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee 
what  thou  shalt  say,"  which  was  remarkably 
realized,  being  able  in  his  public  communications 
to  overcome  an  impediment  in  his!  speech, 
which,  in  private  conversation,  was  at  times 
embarrassing. 

Thus  by  submitting  to  the  manifestations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was,  in  after  time,  qualified 
to  declare  to  the  people  the  way  of  life  and  sal- 
vation. 

About  the  year  1815,  he  removed  to  Beth- 
page,  a  branch  of  Jericho  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  in  the  year  after  joined  in  marriage  wiih 
Martha  Powell,  a  worthy  member  of  that  meet- 
ing. 

In  the  year  1817,  his  ministry  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  society.  Sometime  after  this,  he 
expressed  to  his  Monthly  Meeting  a  prospect  of 
religious  duty  to  make  a  visit  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  although  there  was 
no  opposition  expressed,  there  was  not  that  unity 
felt  as  to  qualify  the  meeting  to  give  him  a 
certificate  of  approbation,  and  the  concern  was 
put  at  rest.  lie  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
cision, but  was  heard  to  say  it  occasioned  close 
searching  of  heart. 

In  after  time  he  opened  the  concern  a^ain, 
when  he  received  the  cordial  assent  of  the 
meeting. 

The  service  was  performed,  and  he  exprepsed, 
on  his  return,  that  he  was  fully  satisfied  with 
the  decision  of  the  meeting  in  the  first  instance  • 
showing  the  iraportancs  of  waiting  for  the  evi- 
dence to  be  clear,  not  only  to  his  own  mind,  but 
also  to  that  of  his  friends. 

His  religious  labors  were  mostly  performed  at 
or  near  home,  although  he  had  attended  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  in  correspondence  with  us,  and 
some  of  the  subordinate  meetin^a. 


Living  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  were 
many  not  members  of  our  Society,  but  more  or 
less  convinced  of  our  princ'ples,  by  whom  he 
was  much  esteemed  and  respected,  he  was  often 
invited  to  attend  the  funerals  of  sueh,  and  his 
services,  on  many  of  those  occasions,  were  pe- 
culiarly acceptable. 

In  the  year  1848,  he  met  with  a  severe  loss 
in  the  death  of  his  wife.  In  1850,  he  joined 
in  marriage  with  E'izibeth  Dodge,  another 
member  of  that  meeting,  who  still  survives 
hinj. 

On  Third-day  morning,  the  11th  of  4th 
month,  1865,  he  was  violently  attacked  with 
pleurisy,   which  proved  beyond   medical  skill. 

This  sickness  was  borne  with  much  resigna- 
tion, showing  his  mind  was  stayed  on  the  sup- 
porting arm  of  Divine  Power. 

To  a  friend  who  called  to  see  him  the  day 
previous  to  his  death,  he  said  he  felt  perfectly 
resigned  as  to  the  result;  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  produced  peace  and  quietness,  a  state 
he  now  enjoyed;  and  that  if  his  Master  had 
anything  more  for  him  to  do,  he  would  be 
enabled  to  perform  the  requisition. 

xVt  another  time,  when  he  appeared  to  be 
near  his  end,  he  desired  his  family  not  to  be 
alarmed  ;  that  he  did  not  think  his  time  had 
quite  arrived,  and  that  he  saw  his  way  clear, 
and  was  now  ready  to  be  offered  up. 

Again,  shortly  before  his  death,  when  bis 
family  were  gathered  around  him,  he  took  each 
one  by  the  hand,  and,  bidding  an  affectionate 
farewell,  earnestly  entreated  them  to  do  right, 
and  to  "seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  things  necessary  would 
be  added  ;"  when  gradually  growing  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  he  quietly  breathed  his  last,  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  in 
the  8'2d  year  of  his  age. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  Jeri- 
cho Monthly  Meeting,  held  eld  month  15th, 
1866. 

Daniel  Underiiill,       )    ^,j    , 

AROLINE    INDERHILL,     j 

At  Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in 
Westbury,  4th  month  26th,  1866. 

The  foregoing  memorial  of  our  friend,  John 
Plummer,  was  read,  approved  and  directed  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings. 
Extracted  from  the  Minutes  by 

Ellwood  Valentine,    ^   />/    t. 
Mary  K.  Merritt,       5   ^^^'*'^*- 

At  a  Meetinff  for  Sufferings,  held  in  New 
York  on  the  28th  of  5th  month,  1866, 

Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  forwarded  a 
memorial  of  Jericho  Monthly  Meeting,  con- 
cerning our  friend,  John  Plummer,  deceased, 
which  was  read,  approved  and  directed  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  Samuel  Willets, 

Clerk. 
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BRIEF  EXTRACTS  FROM  A  FEW  LETTERS  CON-    up  in   you  iu   his  pure   dominion;  triumphing 
VEYING  WEIGHTY,  EBiFfiNG  COUNSEL.         I  over  death,  and   all   that   is    contrary  to   God, 
BY  ISAAC  PENiNGTON.  I  both  Within  aud  without. 

It  is  of  the  infinite  mercy  and  compassion  of:  Now,  friends,  in  a  sensible  waiting  and  giv- 
the  Lord,  that  his  pure  I've  vi.-iteth  any  of  us,  ing  up  to  the  Lord,  iu  the  daily  exercise,  by 
aiid  it  is  by  the  preservation  thereof  alone,  that  the  daily  cross  to  that  in  you,  which  is  not  of 
we  stand.  If  he  leave  us  at  any  time,  but  one  the  life,  this  work  will  daily  go  on,  and  ye  will 
mon)ent,  what  are  we?  In  the  truth  itself,  in  feel  from  the  Lord  i'/ta/  which  will  help,  relieve, 
the  living  power  and  virtue,  there  is  no  offence;  refresh,  and  satisfy,  which  neither  tongue  nor 
but  that  part  which  is  not  perfectly  redeemed,    words  can  utter. 

hath  still  matter  for  the  temptation  to  work  I  And  then  as  to  what  may  bsfal  us  outwardly, 
upon,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  snare.  Let ,  in  this  confused  st;ite  of  things,  shall  we  not 
him  that  stands,  take  heed  lest  he  fall  ;  aud,  I  trust  our  tender  Father  and  rest  satisfied  in  his 
in  the  bowels  of  pity,  mourn  over  and  wait  for '  will  ?  Are  we  not  engraven  in  his  heart,  and 
the  restoring  of  him  that  is  fallen.  That !  on  the  p-:!lms  of  his  hands,  and  can  he  for- 
which  is  so  apt  to  be  offtnded,  is  the  same  j  get  us  in  any  thing  that  he  doeth  ?  Yea,  shall 
with  that  which  falls.  0,  know  the  weakness  :  he  not  bear  up  the  mind,  and  be  our  strength, 
of  the  creature  in  the  withdrawings  of  the  life,  I  portion,  armor,  rock,  peace,  joy,  and  full  satis- 
and  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  that  hour,  j  faction,  in  every  condition?  For  it  is  not  the 
and  the  free  grace  and  mercy  which  alone  can  condition  makes  miserable,  but  the  want  of  him 
preserve. 

When  the  pure  springs  of  life  open  in  the 
heart,  immediately  the  enemy  watcheth  his  op- 
portunity to  get  entrance;  and  many  timfS 
finds  entrance  soon  after,  the  soul  little  fe;ir- 
ing  or  suspecting  him,  having  lately  felt  such 
mighty  unconquerable  strength  ;  and  yet  how 
often  then  duih  he  get  in,  and  smite  the  life 
down  to  the  ground  ;   and  what  may  he  not  do 


in  the  condition ;  he  is  the  substance  of  all, 
the  virtue  of  all,  the  life  of  all,  the  power  of 
all ;  he  nourisheth,  he  preserveth,  he  upholds 
with  the  creatures  or  without  the  creatures,  as 
it  pleaseth  him ;  and  he  that  hath  him,  he  that 
is  with  him,  he  that  is  in  him,  cannot  want. 
Hath  the  spirit  of  this  world  content  in  all 
that  it  enjoys  ?  No  :  it  is  restless,  it  is  unsatis- 
fied. But  can  tribulation,  distress,  persecution, 
with  the  creature,  unless  the  Lord  graciously  {  famine,  nakedness,  peril  or  sword,  come  between 
help.  the  love  of  the  father  to  the  child,  or  the  child's 

Friends, — Be  not  discouraged  because  of  rest,  content  and  delight  in  l\is  love?  And 
your  souls'  enemies.  Are  ye  troubled  with  '  doth  not  the  love,  the  peace,  the  joy,  the  rest 
thoughts,   fears,  doubts,   imaginations,  reason- I  felt,  swallow  up  all  the_ bitterness  and  sorrow  of 


ings,  (tc  ;  yea,  do  you  see  yet  much  in  you  un- 
subdued to  the  power  of  life  ?  0,  do  not  fear 
it;  do  not  look  at  it,  so  as  to  be  discouraged 
by  it ;  but  look  to  him  ;  look  up  to  the  power 
which  is  over  all  their  strength  ;  wait  for  the 
descendings  of  the  power  upon  you;  abide  in 
the  iaith  of  the  Lord's  help;  and  wait  in  the 
patience  till  the  Lord  arise;  and  see  if  bis  arm 
do  not  scatter  what  yours  could  not.  So  be 
still  before  him,  and  in  stillness  believe  in  his 
name ;  yej,  enter  not  into  the  hurryings  of  the 
enemy,  though  they  fill  the  soul;  for  there  is 
yet  somewhat  to  which  they  cannot  enter,  from 
whence  patience,  and  faith  and  hope,  will 
spring  up  in  you,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  they 
can  do.  So  into  this  sink ;  in  this  be  hid  in 
the  evil  hour;  and  the  temptations  will  pass 
away,  aud  the  tempter's  strength  be  broken, 
and  the  arm  of  the  Lord  which  brake  him,  re- 
vealed; and  then  ye  shall  see,  that  he  raised 
but  a  sea  of  trouble  in  your  souls,  to  sink  him- 
self by ;  and  the  I^ord  will  throw  the  horse 
and  his  rider,  which  trampled  upon  and  rode 
over  the  just  in  you,  into  that  sea  ;  and  ye  shall 
stand  upon  the  bank,  and  sing  the  song  of 
Moses  to  him  that  drowned  him,  and  delivered 
you  from  him;  and  in  due  season  ye  shall  sing 
the  song  of  the  Lamb  also,  when  his  life  springs 


the  outward  condition  ?  So  let  us  not  look  out 
like  the  world,  or  judge  or  fear  according  to 
the  appearance  of  things,  after  the  manner  of 
the  world  ;  but  sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  in 
our  hearts,  and  let  him  be  our  fear  and  dread, 
and  he  shall  be  an  hiding  place  unto  us  in  the 
storms,  and  in  the  tempests  which  are  coming 
thick  upon  the  earth. 

Concerning  Love. 
What  shall  I  say  of  it,  or  how  shall  I  in 
words  express  its  nature!  It  is  the  sweetness 
of  life ;  it  is  the  sweet,  tender,  melting  nature 
of  God,  flowing  up  through  his  seed  of  life 
into  the  creature,  and  of  all  things  making  the 
creature  most  like  unto  hims  If,  both  in 
nature  and  operation.  It  fulfils  the  Lawr, 
it  fulfils  the  Gospel;  it  wraps  up  all  in  one, 
and  brings  forth  all  in  the  oneness.  It 
excludes  all  evil  out  of  the  heart,  it  perfects 
all  good  in  the  heart.  A  touch  of  love  doth 
this  in  measure  ;  perfect  love  doth  this  in  ful- 
ness. But  how  can  I  proceed  to  speak  of  it ! 
Oh  !  that  the  souls  of  all  ths-t  fear  and  wait  on 
the  Lord,  might  feel  its  nature  fully ;  and  then 
would  they  n^it  fail  of  its  sweet  overcoming 
operations,  both  tuw.-irds  one  another,  and 
towards    enemies.       The    great    healing,    the 
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great    conquest,    the    great    salvation    is    re- 
served for  the  full  manifestation   of  the   love 
of  God.     His  judgments,  his  cuttings,  his  hew- 
ino'S  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  are  but  to  pre- 
pare for,  but  not  to  do,  the  great  work  of  raising 
up  the  sweet  building  of  his   life;  which  is  to 
be  done  in  love,  and  in  peace,  and  by  the  power 
thereof.     And   this  my  soul   waits   and    cries 
after,  even  the   full   springing    up   of   eternal 
love  in  my  heart,  and  in  the  swallowing  of  me 
wholly  into    it,   and   the   bringing  of  my  soul 
wholly  forth  in  it,  that  the  life  of  God,  in  its 
own    perfect   sweetness,  may  fully  run    forth 
through  this  vessel,  and  not  be  at  all  tinctured 
by  the  vessel,  but  perfectly  tincture  and  change 
the  vessel  into  its  own  nature ;  and  then  shall  no 
fault  be  found  in  my  soul  before  the  Lord,  but 
the   spotless   life    be  fully  enjoyed  by  me,  and 
become   a    perfectly   pleasaflt   sacrifice    to   my 
God.     0  !  bow  sweet  is  love  !   how  pleasant  is 
its  nature  !  how  talkingly  doth  it  behave  itself 
in    every    condition,    upjn    every  occasion,  to 
every  person,  and  about   every  thing !     How 
tenderly,  how  readily,  doth   it   help  and   serve 
the    meanest  !     How    patiently,    how    meekly, 
doth  it  bear  all  things,  either  from  God  or  man, 
how  unexpectedly   soever   they  come,  or  how 
hard  soever  they  seem  !     How  doth  it  believe, 
how   doth  it  hope,  how  doth  it  excuse,   how 
doth   it    cover  even    that  which   seemeth    not 
to    be   excusable,  and    not   fit  to   be  covered  ! 
How  kind  is  it  even  in  its  interpretations  and 
charges   concerning    miscarriages  !      It    never 
overchargeth,  it  never  grates  upon   the   spirit 
of  him  whom  it  reprehends;  it  never  hardens, 
it  never  provokes ;  but  carrieth  a  meltingness 
and  power  of  conviction  with    it.     This  is  the 
nature  of  God;  this,  in  the  vessels  capacitated 
to  receive  and   bring  it  forth   in  its  glory,  the 
power  of  enmity  is  not  able   to  stand  against, 
but  falls  before,  and  is  overcome  by  it. 
■  <•>  ■  

THE    LIGHT   OF   CHRIST. 

Placing  the  power  of  redemption  from  evil, 
in  the  light,  is  as  sound  in  spiritual  doctrine,  as 
it  is  wise  in  moral  experience.  "  Look  unto 
me,  and  be  ye  saved,"  says  He,  who  proclaims 
himself  the  light  of  the  world  ;  and  who  shines 
not  partially  on  this  or  that  individual,  but 
who  is  the  "  true  light  that  enlighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  And  who 
is  there  tliat,  under  the  heaviest  pressure 
of  conscious  guilt,  has  yet  fixed  a  calm,  hum- 
ble, silent,  but  inwardly  supplicating  eye  upon 
this  day-star  in  the  heart — this  mighty  one 
who  wounds  but  to  heal — who  kills  but  to 
make  alive— who  is  there,  we  may  confidently 
ask,  that  has  steadily  and  perseveringly  done 
this,  and  has  not  experimentally  known,  that 
the  Most  High  "  is  a  God  at  hand,  and  a  pre- 
sent help  in  the  time  of  trouble." — Maru 
Ann  Kdly. 


Foi-  Friends'  Intenigencer. 

'.'training  up  the  young." 
The  subjoined  article  was  published  many 
years  ago  in  tlie  "  American  Annals  of  Educa- 
tion." The  remarks  are  close  and  searching, 
but  they  exhibit  a  true  picture  of  the  practice 
of  many  who  profess  to  be  the  followers  of 
Christ.  S.  B.  F. 

The  child  will,  as  a  general  rule,  love,  wor- 
ship, or  adore  what  he  discovers  to  possess  the 
supreme  regard  or  love  of  his  parents.  He  is 
not  slow  to  discover  the  bias  of  a  parent's  heart. 
He  is  not  slow  to  worship  what  the  parent 
worships. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  stop  here  to  meet 
an  objection  which  some  may  bring  forward. 
To  love  a  person  or  object  with  all  our  hearts 
may  be  said  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from 
worshipping  or  adoring  it.  There  may,  indeed, 
be  a  difference  in  theory,  but  what  is  the  prac- 
tical difference  ?  If  it  were  possible  for  a  per- 
son to  love  an  object  with  all  his  heart,  mind, 
soul,  and  strength,  without  adoring  it,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  the  same  in  both  cases; 
since  such  entire  love  of  an  object,  whatever 
that  object  might  be,  would  at  least  exclude  the 
possibility  of  any  high-toned  affections  to  any 
other  object.  And  how  does  this  differ  in  its 
practical  results  and  consequences  from  ador- 
ing it. 

We  say,  then,  and  we  say  it  with  confidence, 
that  the  child  will  be  devoted  to  that  which  he 
sees  to  be  the  object  of  devotion  in  his  parents. 
If  it  be  good  eating  or  drinking,  that  will  be- 
come the  object  of  his  worship;  if  it  be  dress 
or  equipage,  he  will  worship  extravagance  and 
luxury  ;  if  it  be  money,  he  will  worship  that ; 
if  office  or  station,  that  will  be  the  idol. 

We  have  abundant  reason  for  believing  that 
there  are  some  parents  among  us,  of  those  who 
bear  the  name  of  Christian,  and  verily  suppose 
themselves  to  be  disciples  of  Christ,  who,  in- 
stead of  training  up  their  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  as  if  the  latter  were  the  su- 
preme object ;  instead  of  training  them  up  to 
love  God  with  all  the  heart,  they  train  them 
up  by  that  example  which  always  teaches  more 
effectually  than  precept,  to  love  with  all  the 
heart,  mind,  soul  and  strength,  inferior  ob- 
jects. 

Such  parents  as  we  have  been  describing  may, 
indeed,  tell  their  children  that  they  have  souls; 
that  these  souls  are  not  perishable,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years,  like  the  body,  but  that  they  are 
to  live  on  forever.  And  they  may  urge  them 
to  consider  the  great  worth  of  the  soul,  com- 
pared with  the  body,  and  even  compared  with 
a  whole  world,  like  that  in  which  we  live.  And 
yet  what  is  their  example  ?  Do  they  spend 
nearly  their  whole  time  for  the  wants,  present 
and  future,  of  this  very  valuable  soul  ?     And 
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do  their  children  see  that  it  is  so  ?  Or  do  tbey 
find  reason  to  think  the  parent  does  not  believe, 
in  reality,  one  word  of  all  he  says  to  them  ? 
What !  shall  we  labor  twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  year  after  year,  for  the  meaner 
body,  and  scarcely  half  au  hour  daily,  the  first 
day  of  the  week  excepted,  for  the  immortal 
soul !  Is  not  the  child  fully  justified  in  the  in- 
ference, that  if  the  parent  believes  in  the  im- 
mortality of  either  soul  or  body,  it  is  that  of 
the  latter  ?  Could  a  rational  disinterested  being 
make  any  other  conclusion  ? 

They  tell  them  of  heaven,  and  speak  occa- 
sionally of  this  life  as  a  mere  pilgrimage  thither. 
But  do  tbey  conduct  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
child  can  believe  they  care  a  straw  about  the 
country  to  which  they  profess  to  be  going  ?  If 
they  are  going  on  a  journey  to  Ohio,  or  even 
to  Maine,  there  must  be  preparation.  And  this 
preparation  of  the  whole  family  to  migrate,  is 
often  long  and  absorbing.  How  frequently  is 
the  journey  and  the  plan  of  destination  not 
merely  the  subject  of  much  thought,  but  of 
much  interesting  conversation  ?  With  what 
animation  are  they  spoken  of?  How  the  pa- 
rental eye  brightens,  and  how  the  heartthrobs, 
when  contemplating  the  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages which  are  wrapped  up  for  him  and  his 
family  in  the  great  future?  Is  conversation  on 
the  Christian's  course,  and  on  the  Christian's 
home,  ever  seen  by  the  children  of  such  pa- 
rents as  we  are  speaking  of  to  enkindle  any 
such  raptures  or  emotions  ?  But  why  not,  if 
the  heart  is  there?  Why  not,  if  the  Father  in 
heaven  be  the  object  of  supreme  regard  ? 

They  talk  to  their  children  or  their  pupils  of 
the  joys  of  heaven.  But  when,  where,  how 
long,  and  under  what  circumstances  ?  Is  it 
wheu  they  go  out  and  when  they  come  in,  when 
they  walk  by  the  way.  and  when  they  sit  in 
the  house,  when  they  lie  down  and  when  they 
rise  up  ?  In  short,  is  it  at  every  convenient  op- 
portunity ?  Do  they  so  speak  of  these  joys  that 
every  one  can  perceive  they  speak  from  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  ?  Or  is  a  hundred  fold 
more  time  spent  in  conversation  about  good 
eating  and  drinking,  gay  clothes,  costly  equip- 
age and  furniture  ?  And  when  do  the  eye  and 
countenance  brighten,  and  the  heart  swell  with 
emotion,  and  the  tongue  get  loosened  ?  Is  it  not 
most  frequently  in  view  of  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  S'.ica  as  we  generally  say  are  short  lived, 
and  perish  in  the  using  ? 

They  talk  to  them,  it  may  be,  of  a  Heavenly 
Father,  of  a  redeeu^iug  Saviour,  and  of  a  sancti- 
fying Spirit.  They  endeavor,  certainly  once  a 
week,  to  draw  forth  their  admiration  and  per- 
adventure  enkindle  their  love  for  Him  who  is 
the  author  of  their  bodies  and  spirits,  and  their 
great  preserver  and  bounteous  benefactor.  They 
speak  of  the  preciousness  of  the  Saviour,  his 
glorious  career,  and  his   wonderful  and  never- 


failing   love.     They  urge   them   to  become  his 
humble  disciples  and  followers. 

And  yet,  if  they  have  any  serious  regard  for 
the  Saviour,  how  is  it  manifested  ?  Can  the 
greatest  dunce  in  the  world  fail  to  discover  that 
they  look  brighter,  think  most  rapidly,  speak 
most  cheerfully,  and  act  with  most  sprightliness 
and  energy,  wheu  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts,  but  when  they  are  engaged  in  making 
a  good  bargain,  or  at  least,  in  contriving  how 
to  make  one ;  in  adding  to  their  acres,  their 
bank  stock,  their  deposits,  or  their  chests  ? 

In  short,  go  where  you  will,  and  who  is  not 
spending  the  sum  total  of  his  days  and  hours 
and  minutes — a  few  short  moments  at  morning 
and  evening,  and  a  few  short  hours  of  the  Sab- 
bath excepted — in  worshipping  the  god  of  this 
world  ?  Who  does  not  love  his  body  and  the 
pleasures  of  time  and  sense,  and  the  bodies  of 
those  earthly  friends  that  God  has  given  him, 
with  all  his  heart,  mind,  soul  and  strength  ? 
and  who  does  not  worship  them  as  surely  as  he 
worships  any  thing  ?  And  what  child,  who  is 
not  an  idiot,  does  not  know  this  ?  We  thank 
God  there  are  exceptions;  there  are  those  who 
do  not  deserve  the  severity  of  this  charge.  We 
only  wish  they  were  more  numerous.  Can  we 
wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  ?  Ac- 
cording as  we  sow,  must  we  not  reap  ?  Does 
not  the  passing  seed-time  betoken  such  a  har- 
vest of  unbelief  as  no  eye  hath  yet  seen,  and  no 
human  heart  yet  fully  conceived  ?  Is  not  such 
an  expectation  justified  by  the  assurances  of 
Him  who  cannot  lie  ?  Does  not  the  promise 
which  accompanies  the  command,  "  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  case  of  those  who  train  him 
up  in  the  way  he  should  not  go  ? 

Let  not  the  Christian  friend  of  edueatioa 
pass  lightly  over  these  few  pages,  and  regard 
them  as  the  ravings  of  a  distempered  brain. 
Let  him  pause  and  cousiderwhether  thethoughts 
which  they  contain  may  not  be  founded  oa 
the  truth  of  God,  and  dictated  by  truth  and 
soberness.  Let  him  not  put  away  such  friendly, 
and,  at  least,  well  meant  admonitors,  as  some- 
thing which  only  concerns  others.  If  we  are 
correct  in  our  views,  and  have  rightly  defined 
idolatry,  then  it  necessarily  follows  that  idol 
worship  is  a  thousand  times  more  common 
among  professing  Christians  than  they  are 
wont  to  admit  or  even  to  believe.  Let  him 
consider  the  danger  of  setting  the  example  of 
a  supreme  devotion  to  material  objects.  Let 
him,'  iu  short,  consider  his  course,  and  see 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  that  which,  though  ^it 
"  seemeth  right  "  to  a  man,  ends  in  "  death." 
.  «■»  ■ 

A  sunny  cheerful  view  of  life, — resting  on 
truth  and  fact,  with  practical  aspiration  ever  to 
make  things,  men,  and  self,  better  than  they 
are, — is  the  true  healthful  poetry  of  existence. 
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THE  iNKED  OF  MORE  HEART  WORK. 

It  is  very  sad  iiulccd  that  (he  heart  should 
ever  be  dull  and  cold  ;  but  oh  its  stupidity,  its 
lifelessness,  its  distance  from  the  atmosphere  of 
the  canticles,  is  known  and  felt  every  day. 
The  shallowness  and  narrowness  of  the  Sowings 
of  the  Spirit  through  us  are  wt- II  understood  iu 
the  secret  of  the  soul  within  us. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  not  been  a  little 
hasty  after  knowledge ;  and  "the  soul  in  its 
search  has  not  given  space  to  pour  itself  out 
over  the  word  with  sufficient  dosire.  Better  to 
break  tJie  heart  over  one  (ruth  than  get  many 
truths  in  the  mind.  The  Lord  k<  ep  us  that 
our  growth  iu  knowledge  may  be  healthful  !  It 
is  not  our  slock  of  knowledge  which  we  need 
to  have  increased,  so  much  as  to  have  that  stock 
to  become  more  active  and  lively  in  our  souls, 
to  stir  itself  there,  to  be  made  a  quickening 
mass,  giving  character  to  our  minds  more  and 
more. 

The  Lord  direct  our  hearts  into  the  deeper 
affections  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  may  be  afraid 
to  pursue  any  inquiry  or  seek  any  knowledge 
apart  from  the  power  of  communion  ivith  Him- 
self.— British  Herald. 

.—*•►—. 

THE    DUTY    OF    COMFORTING    THE   AFFLICTED. 

In  every  point  involved  in  the  whole  course 
of  a  godly  life,  the  .'oul  needs  the  light  and 
touching  kindness  which  can  be  shed  upon  its 
doubts  and  expressed  for  its  struggles  by  the 
heart  which  has  felt  similar  perplexities  and 
anxieties.  A  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with 
its  sorrow,  because  he  is  a  stranger.  "As  in 
water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of 
man  to  man."  It  will  be  seen  in  the  order  of 
Providence  that  those  whom  Gcd  designs  for 
the  greatest  instruments  of  good  to  mankind, 
are  prepared  for  their  work  by  the  discipline 
of  suffering,  and  usually  of  the  very  kind  of 
suffering  which  they  are  subsequently  so  largely 
to  alleviate.  Was  there  ever  a  Reformer  whose 
heart  was  not  pierced  with  the  ills  which  lie 
afterwards  so  valiantly  combated  and  signally 
conquered  ?  And  do  we  not  see  that  those 
servants  of  God  who  are  most  eminent  iu  the 
power  to  comfort  Zion,  to  build  up  and  sustain 
sinking,  doubting  hearts,  are  those  who  them- 
selves were  the  subjects  of  harassing  skepticism 
or  searching  personal  troubles?  Their  own 
trials  have  rendered  them  acquainted  with  the 
troubles  of  others,  and  tender  and  patient  of 
them. 

If  we  would  comfort  those  who  are  in  af- 
fliction, we  c;in  not  be  at  a  loss  for  opportunity 
or  means.  If  we  can  do  no  more  than  express  our 
^ymp-.thy,  it  will  help.  To  go  to  those  in  sor- 
row,  not  with  a  patronizing  air,  or  affecting  our 
superior  virtue,  or  reminding  them  that  "heir 
sin  had  brought  on  their  misfortunes,  but  en- 
tering  into  their  trouble  with  a  sincere  "  weep- 


ing with  those  who  weep,"  must  assuage  the  bur- 
dened heart.  We  can  at  least  point  the  op- 
pressed spirit  to  God  as  a  refuge,  to  the  pre- 
cious promise  of  his  holy  word,  to  the  relief  to 
be  found  in  faith  and  prayer.  We  may  dilate 
•upon  soaie  of  the  alleviating  uses  of  affliction, 
and  so  aid  the  bewiMered  mind  in  some  clear 
apprehension  of  the  benevolent  designs  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  in  chastening  his  children. 
AYe  can  cite  with  due  modesty  the  simple  story 
of  our  history,  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  re- 
verses and  deliverance.  There  are  none  but 
have  received  comforts  the  recital  of  which  will 
do  good  to  others,  though  the  causes  of  trial 
may  not  be  precisely  alike.  "And  when  thou 
are  comforted  strengthen  thy  brethren."  And 
how  faitlifully  Peter  did  this,  let  his  epistles  at- 
test !  But  instruction  is  not  the  only,  nor  the 
chief  good  imparted.  People  in  trouble  need 
not  so  much  to  learn  new  truths  as  to  see 
and  feel  old  truths  as  related  to  themselves. 
The  ablest  physician  in  illness  requires  the 
physician  as  much  as  the  most  untutored.  He 
is  rendered  by  pain  incapable  of  the  diagnosis 
of  his  own  disease,  and  of  administring  the  ap- 
propriate remedy.  Any  mind  in  severe  trial, 
whatever  its  wisdom,  piety,  and  faith,  absolutely 
wants  the  ministry  of  another  mind  indepen- 
dent of,  though  not  indifferent  to  its  sorrow. 
"  When  the  stern  gladiator  is  exhausted  in  the 
contest  even  a  child  may  rfefresh  him  with  a 
cup  of  cold  water." — :77i^^  Methodist. 


THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY  AND    DISCIPLINE. 

American  parents,  as  a  rule, 
have  very  little  incliiiation  to  tyrannize  over 
their  children,  and  are  very  strongly  disposed 
to  kiosen  the  reins  of  family  government. 
Looking  around  among  our  own  acquaintance, 
we  do  not  call  to  mind  a  single  parent  who  is  a 
terror  to  his  children  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  is  so. 
But  we  do  know  multitudes  of  parents  who 
never  had  their  children  under  their  control  ; 
and  this  we  cannot  rejoice  over.  The  days  when 
cliiidren  were  tied  to  bedposts  and  flogged,  for 
slight  transgressions  are,  thank  Heaven,  sub- 
stantially past;  but  the  extreme  to  which  our 
grandfathers  carried  their  notions  of  discipline 
is  no  justification  for  the  other  extreme  into 
which  we  are  now  disposed  to  run.  If  there  is 
really  no  middle  path,  doubtless  the  license 
which  is  now  allowed  to  children  is  better  than 
the  excessive  severity  of  old  times  ;  but  no 
such  excuse  for  laxity  can  be  truly  made. 
There  is  a  middle  path  ;  but  it  requires  more 
patience,  perseverance,  and  enlightened  parental 
love  than  either  of  the  rival  systems  of  whole- 
sale flogging  or  laiessez  fairc. 

A  certain  distinguished  clergyman  once  told 
in  our  hearing  an  incident  which  illustrates  our 
meeting.  His  little  girl,  then  a  little  over 
three  years  old,  was  plnyiiig  iu  his  room,  whtn 
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he  called  upon  her  to  fetcli  his  shoe.  She  had 
often  done  it  before  and  been  proud  to  do  it  ; 
but  this  time  she  looked  at  her  father  with  a 
smiling  face  and  did  not  stir.  "  I  r-^peated  ray 
command,"  said  the  father  "  but  with  no  better 
result.  *  Now,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  comes  the 
crisis,  and  we  must  see  who  is  to  gain  the  day.' 
1  called  her  to  me,  and  she  came  to  me  quite 
cheerfully.  I  pointed  to  the  shoe,  but  she 
would  not  look  at  it ;  she  threw  her  arms  around 


my  neck,  and  would  kiss  me  just  as  long  as  I 
would  let  her;  she  brought  me  an  apron,  a 
a  book,  anything  but  the  shoe  ;  that  she  would 
not  touch.  And  nothing  but  the  shoe  would 
satisfy  me.  '  Fetch  me  that  shoe,'  said  I ;  but 
no.  -For  more  than  two  hours  the  conflict  last- 
ed, and  then  she  suddenly  grasped  the  shoe  in 
her  little  hand,  and  rushing  up  to  me,  threw 
herself  into  my  arms  in  a  violent  fit  of  weeping, 
her  little  frame  perfectly  convulsed  with  sobs; 
but  she  was  conquered."  Such  s^truggles  as  these 
occur  at  least  once  in  the  life  of  every  high- 
spirited  child.  Themajority  of  American  parents 
find  it  easier  to  abandon  the  contest,  and  let  their 
children  enjoy  a  demoralizing  triumph,  than  to 
persist  with  mingled  firmness,  tact,  and  patience 
till  obedience  is  secured. 

Divine  wisdom  has  made  obedience  necessary 
to  the  true  happiness  of  every  child.     A  spoiled 
child  is  the  emblem  of  misery  to  itself  and  dis- 
comfort to  all  around.     And  American  children 
are   universally   presumed    to    be    spoiled,  not 
merely  by  the  judgment  of  foreigners,  but  by 
the  tacit  evidence  of  our  own  people.     Why  is 
it  that  landlords  are  so  unanimous  in  preferring 
tenants  without  children  ?     Why  is  it  that  chil- 
dren, in  all  other  countries  esteemed  the  object 
of  marriage,  are  here  so  commonly  thought  of 
as  its  drawback  ?     There  can  be  no  doabt  that 
it  is  because  they  are  expected,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  be  a  source  of  irritation  and  anxiety, 
undisciplined    little  nuisances,  worrying   their 
parents'  lives    and    driving    off   their    parents' 
friends.      Unquestionably    the   most   judicious 
training  fails  in  many  instances  ;  but  as  a  rule 
it  develops  a  condition   of  moral  health  which 
makes  children  the  joy  of  the  household  and 
the  special  attraction  of  visitors.     And  it  is  from 
the  rule  and  not  from  the  exceptions  that  the 
common   judgments  of  men  are  formed.     We 
conclude,  therefore,  from  the  general  anticipa- 
tion that  children,  at   any  rate  other   peojile's 
children,  will  be  disagreeable  and  mischievous, 
that  there   is    a    general    belief   that   children 
are  badly  trained. 

We  have  already  been  led  incidentally  to  re- 
mark how  much  discomfoi't,  and  even  crime, 
■  is  indirectly  caused  by  the  general  lack  of 
proper  family  discipline.  These  are,  however, 
only  part  of  the  evils  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
"  Young  America "  is  proverbially  pert,  ob- 
trusive, and  irreverent.     Unaccustomed  to  obey 


at  home,  our  young  men  are  apt  to  lack  respect 
for  lawful  authority  everywhere ;  untrained  at 
home,  they  rush  into  life  with  shallow  thoughts 
and  little  training  of  any  kind.  Probably  half 
the  cost  of  our  late  civil  war  may  be  fairly 
charged  to  the  lack  of  habits  of  discipline,  obe- 
dience, and  self-command  on  both  sides. 

It  is  even  more  melancholy  to  witness  the 
causes  which  most  frequently  excite  parents  to 
the  exercise  of  their  authority,  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  authority  is  spasmodically  exer- 
cised, than  it  is  to  observe  the  general  absence 
of  parental  control.  A  falsehood,  a  petty  theft, 
an  act  of  meanness  or  cruelty,  which  ought  to 
excite  the  parent  at  once  to  grief  and  indigna- 
tion, is  usually  passed  over  with  slight  reproof 


or  total  indifl"erence.  Charley  may  torture  the 
cat,  or  destroy  his  baby  sister's  doll,  or  steal 
her  apple,  or  show  a  meanly-selfish  spirit  toward 
his  playfellows,  with  comparative  impunity, 
though  he  is  thus  giving  way  to  the  basest  ten- 
dencies of  his  nature  ;  but  woe  be  to  Charley 
if  he  breaks  his  mother's  china,  or  stains  her 
silk  dress,  even  though  it  should  be  done  by 
pure  accident  and  in  the  excess  of  aff"ectionate 
zeal.  On  the  one  hand  the  child  displays  a 
temper  which,  if  entirely  unchecked  through 
life,  would  make  it  a  fiend.  For  this  it  receives 
no  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  through 
mere  natural  thoughtlessness,  it  injures  a  few 
dollars'  worth  of  goods^  which  must  in  any  case 
soon  perish.  This  brings  upon  it  bitter  words, 
perhaps  bodily  chastisement.  Every  one  knows 
that  this  is  a  contrast  daily  witnessed  in  thou- 
sands of  families.  For  ourselves,  we  see  it 
often,  and  with  ever-growing  abhorrence. — 
Western  Christian  Advocafe. 


HOW  TO  WIN  A  child's  HEART. 

The  heart  of  a  child  is  easily  won.  It  needs 
no  besieging,  no  formidable  preparation  for  a 
grand  assault,  no  advancing  by  regular  ap- 
proaches. You  have  only  to  go,  in  the  name 
of  love,  and  demand  a  surrender ;  and  without 
parleying,  the  prize  is  yours. 

"Love  begets  love."  Anger  and  hate  beget 
anger  and  hate.  Smiles  are  like  musical  voices 
amid  the  hills  which  come  back  to  those  that 
utter  them  with  all  their  original  sweetness.^ 

Did  you  ever  smile  on  a  child  without  receiv- 
ing an  answering  smile?  On  the  contrary, 
when  you  have  looked  down  coldly,  perhaps 
with  a  frown,  into  the  eyes  of  a  child,  have  you 
not  seen  the  reflection  of  your  manner  and  ex- 
pression in  the  mirror- like  face  of  the  little  one  ? 

Love  children,  and  they  will  love  you.  Let 
children  feel  that  you  care  for  them — that  you 
sympathize  with  them  in  all  their  little  sorrows, 
and  rejoice  with  them  in  all  their  little  joys, 
and  that  you  are  their  true  and  unselfish 
friend,  and  in  those  feelings  you  have  the  key 
to  their  hearts. 
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One  woid  for  you,  dear  teachers.  You 
yfdat  to  be  loved  by  your  scholars ;  then 
love  your  scholars.  If  you  do  love  them, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  say  so, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  conscious  of  the 
fact.  Children  read  hearts  intuitively.  They 
read  your  affection  for  them  in  every  line  of 
your  face,  in  your  moistened  eye,  in  your  un- 
forced smile.  'J'hey  hear  the  declaration  of  it 
in  every  tone  of  your  voice.  They  have  the 
assurance  of  it  in  your  manner — in  your  actions, 
which  ''speak   louder  than  words." 

Happy  are  ye  who  have  the  love  of  little 
ones  under  your  care.  It  is  a  fountain  of  no 
common  joy  to  your  heart,  and  it  gives  you  an 
influence  over  them  which  can  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way.  Thus  may  you  win  those  dear 
young  hearts  to  Jesus.  God  help  you  to  do  it. 
—  Western  Christian  Advocate. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  4,  1^66. 


Married,  on  the  11th  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  in 
the  city  ot  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  at  the  residence  of 
Alexander  J.  Coffin,  after  the  order  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Fiiends,  Richard  C.  Southwick  and  Avis 
Coffin,  all  of  said  city. 

,  on  tlie  30th  of  Eleventh  month,  1865,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  Edward  P.  Thomas  to  Mary  H.,  daughter 
of  Richard  T.  and  Edith  T.  Bentley,  all  of  Sandy 
Spring,  Md. 

-.—<•►-.- 

Died,  on  the  20th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  at  his 
residence  in  Yorktown,  West  Chester  Co.,  N,  Y., 
Wright  Frost,  aged  68  years;  a  member  of  Ama- 
walk  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  22d  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  Benjamin 

Cox,  in  his  55th  year;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  15th  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  Eliza- 
beth M.  Broneb,  aged  54  years. 


In  the  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty  sent  out 
from  England  to  Madagascar — a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  between  England  and  Mada- 
gascar— there  occurred  these  remarkable  words  : 

"  Queen  Victoria  asks,  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal favor  to  herself,  that  the  Queen  of  Mada- 
gascar will  allow  no  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians." 

In  the  treaty  that  was  signed,  there  occurred 
these  words : 

*'  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, the  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  that 
there  shall  be  no  persecution  of  the  Christians 
in  Madagascar." 

■  «»»  ■ . — 

Let  us  cherish,  in  religious  exercises,  seren- 
ity and  love,  and  gentleness  of  mind  and  feel- 
ing. 

Meekness  and  modesty  are  the  rich  and 
charming  attire  of  the  soul. — renn. 


Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  held  in  New  York,  opened  on 

the  2Sth  of  bfh  Month,  1866. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  held  in  New  York^  and  opened 
on  the  28th  of  5th  month,  1868. 

The  following  named  Friends  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  are  acceptably  in  attendance 
with  us  with  minutes  of  concurrence  from  their 
respective  Monthly  Meetings,  viz  : 

Samuel  Towusend,  a  minister,  from  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Elizabeth  Paxson,  a  minister,  from  Middle- 
town  Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

Ann  P.  Jackson,  a  minister,  from  Birming- 
ham Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

John  Hunt,  a  minister,  from  Burlington 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

Catharine  P.  Foulke,  a  minister,  from  Rich- 
land Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

Hannah  B.  Lester,  her  companion,  from 
Richland  Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

William  Dorsey,  a  minister,  from  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

Rachel  Wilson  Moore,  a  minister,  from  Green 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  A.  Smith,  a  minister,  fiom  Medford 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

John  and  Mary  Haines,  companions  of  Mary 
A.  Smith,  from  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Nevr 
Jerse3^ 

Seth  W.  Bosworth  and  Catherine  E.  Bos- 
worth  his  wife,  elders  from  Farmiogton  Month- 
ly Meeting,  New  York. 

Mary  B.  Needles,  a  minister,  and  John 
Needles,  her  husband  and  companion,  an  elder, 
from  Baltimore   Monthly   Meeting,  Maryland. 

George  T.  Trimble  informed  that  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  Representatives  to  propose  the 
name  of  Nathaniel  S.  Merritt  for  Clerk,  and  of 
Thomas  Foulke  for  Assistant  Clerk,  which  being 
separately  considered  and  united  with,  they 
were  appointed  to  the  respective  services. 

The  accounts  from  Westbury  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing inform  that  that  meeting  (both  men's  and 
women's)  was  united  in  proposing  that  an  ad- 
dition be  made  to  our  Discipline  at  the  end  of 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  article  under  the  head 
of  Distilled  Spirituous  Liquors,  of  the  following 
words,  viz  :  "  and  also  against  renting  their 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  manufac- 
turing them." 

The  proposition  was  referred  to  a  joint  Com- 
mittee of  men  and  women  Friends,  to  report 
their  judgment  thereon  at  a  future  sitting. 

The  foUowins:  proposition  is  contained  in  the 
accounts  from  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, viz  :  "  This  meeting  has  under  considera- 
tion the  subject  of  establishing  a  Boarding 
School,  to  be  located  at  Oswego,  and  to  ask  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  a  proportion  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  School  Fund  for  that  purpose." 
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It  was  concluded  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
Committee  appointed  last  year  on  the  subject 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  School  Fund,  for  their 
consideratinn,  to  report  at  a  future  sitting. 

Job  S.  Dennis,  a  minister  from  Farmington 
Monthly  Meeting,  acceptably  atteated  this  meet- 
ing with  a  minute  of  unity  from  that  Monthly 
Meeting. 

The  meeting  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  State  of  Society,  as  shown  in  the  Answers 
to  the  remaining  Queries. 

The  many  departures  exhibited  in  them  from 
the  support  of  some  of  our  Christian  testimo- 
nies, brought  exercise  over  the  meeting.  Much 
excellent  counsel  was  extended  by  concerned 
Friends,  tending  to  turn  our  minds  to  an  atten- 
tion to  that  principle  and  power  which  alone  can 
furnish  strength  successfully  to  resist  the  temp- 
tations which  have  led  into  some  of  these  devia- 
tions. 

The  joint  Committee  to  consider  the  propo- 
sition from  Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  to  make 
an  addition  to  our  Discipline,  reported  that  they 
were  united  in  rtcommending  the  addition  of 
the  following  words,  viz:  "Or  renting  their 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  manu- 
facturing them."  And  they  propose  that  the 
added  words  shall  follow  the  words,  ''  vending 
ardent  spirits,"  in  the  first  paragraph  in  the 
clause  of  our  Discipline,  under  the  head  of 
"  Distilled  Spirit/uous  Liquors." 

The  Report  was  approved  of  by  the  meeting, 
and  was  referred  to  the  Women's  meeting  for 
their  judgment  in  the  case. 

The  Committee  continued  last  year  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  memorial  adopted  on 
behalf  of  the  Freedmen,  presented  the  following 
report : 

TO    THE    YEARLY    MEETING : 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  present 
the  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  other headsoftheGrOvernment, report, 
"  That  soon  after  their  appointment  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington  and  presented  the  address 
to  the  President,  and  to  several  of  his  Cabinet, 
and  in  our  interviews  with  them,  wore  kindly 
received  and  treated  with  much  regard.  Tiie 
President  and  Secretaries  to  whom  the  address 
was  presented  assured  us,  that  they  weregladto 
receive  it,  and  that  it  wouhl  be  duly  considered." 
On  behalf  of  the;  Committee, 

Samuel  Willets, 
Rachel  Hicks. 
J^ew  York,  blh  monih,  -ZSih,  1866. 

A  verbal  communieatiou  was  made  by  one  of 
the  Committee,  giving  a  more  detailed  statement 
of  many  interesting  circumstances  that  occurred 
during  the  interviews  with  the  President  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  which  was  satisfactory 
to  the  meeting. 

An  exercise  arose  in  this  meeting  in  regard 


to  the  fact  shown  by  the  Answer  to  the  First 
Query,  in  the  report  from  Nine  Partners  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  that  in  one  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings in  that  Quarter,  no  mid  week  meetings 
have  been  held  for  a  considerable  time  past. 
After  deliberate  consideration  it  was  concluded 
that  an  advantage  might  arise  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  men  and  women  Friends 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  omission,  and 
to  render  such  advice  and  assistance  as  may 
seem  necessary  in  the  case. 

The  subject  was  then  referred  to  the 
Women's  Meeting  for  their  judgmect  in  the 
matter. 

A  memorial  of  Jericho  Monthly  Meeting 
concerning  our  friend,  John  Pluminer,  deceased, 
approved  by  Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
examined  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufi'erings,  was 
now  read.  It  was  satisfactory  to  th«  meeting, 
and  was  directed  to  be  recorded. 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  consider 
the  proper  disposition  of  the  fund  held  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  for  Educational  purposes,  made 
the  following  report : 

TO    THE   yearly    MEETING  : 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  on  the 
School  Fund  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to 
consider  the  subject  of  a  Boarding  School  for 
the  guarded  Education  of  the  children  of 
Friends — 

Report,  That  they  have  given  careful  and 
deliberate  attention  to  the  subject  committed  to 
them,  but  are  not  prepared  to  report  fully  at 
the  present  tiiue,  and  they  would  therefore  pro- 
pose to  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  the  Committee 
be  continued  another  year. 

They  have  also  considered  the  proposition  of 
Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting,  referred  to 
them  the  present  year,  and  are  united  in  pro- 
posing to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  pay  over  to 
that  Meeting  their  proportion  of  the  School 
Fund  in  accordance  with  their  quota,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Boarding  School  under  the  care  of  that 
Meeting.  The  atnount  to  be  paid  when  the 
title  of  the  prc'poty  shall  have  passed  to 
Trustees  appointed  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Foulke. 

New  Yor/c,  bill  month  30/A,  1866. 

The  Committee  was  continued  another  year, 
as  proposed. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  to  pay 
the  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting  that 
meeting's  proportion  of  the  funds  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  this  Meeting,  was 
united  with,  and  the  Treawurer  was  authorized 
io  pay  to  the  Trustees,  when  appointed,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee,  the  proportion  of  the 
amount  that  would  belong  to  that  Meeting  un- 
der tiie  quota  at  the  time  of   payment. 
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WoiTipn's  Meeting  informed  tliat  they  have 
appointed  a  Committee  to  unite  with  one  from 
thisD'eoting  to  render  such  advice  and  assistance 
to  Nine  l^urtners  Quarterly  Meeting  a*?  way  may 
open  for  in  rehition  to  the  omission  to  hold  mid- 
week meetings  in  one  of  their  Monthly  Meet- 
ings. A  Committee  was  appointed  to  tliat  fer 
vice  by  this  meeting. 

The  Women's  Meeting  also  informed  that 
they  were  united  in  adopting  the  proposed  ad- 
dition to  the  Discipline,  as  recommended  by 
the  Committee. 

The  following  minute  embraces  some  of  the 
exercises  of  the  mei-ting  : 

The  minds  of  many  of  us  have  been  tendered 
under  a  renewed  sense  nf  the  continuance  of 
Divine  goodness,  mercifully  extended  during 
the  several  sittings  of  this  meeting. 

The  ne(?^ssi(y  of  meeting  together  as  a  public 
aclinowledgmeiit  of  love  for  and  dependance 
upon  the  Author  of  our  being,  is  admitted  to 
be  an  important  duty. 

Our  worthy  predecessors,  those  faithful  sons 
of  the  morning,  permitted  neither  persecutions 
nor  sufferings  to  restrain  them  from  assembling 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we, 
their  descendants,  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
spirituality  of  ihe  Grospel  dispensation,  should, 
many  of  us,  be  more  deficient  in  this  respect, 
even  than  others  of  the  professed  Christian 
name.  Yet  it  is  too  evident  from  the  reports 
of  our  subordinate  meetings  that  miuy  de- 
ficiencies exist  amongst  us  in  the  fulfilment  of 
this  duty. 
^  The  great  importance  of  love  in  the  family 
circle  was  feelingly  alluded  to,  and  Friends  were 
encouraged  to  cultivate  it.  It  was  set  forth 
that  this  heavenly  principle  only  can  bind  and 
cement  the  famdy  together.  Under  its  influence 
parents  and  children  would  be  drawn  together, 
and  would  often  be  enabled  to  sit  in  he'avenly 
places,  and  enjoy  the  sweet  incomes  of  peace. 
Then  might  we  hope  again  to  behold  that  which 
formerly  wns  so  beautifully  witnessed  in  the 
Christian  Church,  that  in  place  of  the  father 
would  be  the  son,  and  of  the  mother,  the 
daughter,  prepared  to  sustain  our  principles  and 
testimoni'  s. 

The  awful  effects  of  intemperance  have  been 
feelingly  portrayed  by  instruments,  who, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  have  been  preserved 
to  testify  of  the  efficacy  of  his  grace,  and  of 
the  luipoteney  of  creaturely  resolutions  merely, 
in  extricating  the  poor  victim  from  the  toils  of 
this  dreadful  evfl. 

The  pernicious  tendency  of  much  of  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  the  day  has  caused  renewed 
concern  at  this  time,  and  Friends  were  feelino-ly 
advised  to  a  frequent  and  serious  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth,  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  a  right  appreciation  of  tlieui. 
Though  the  desolations  of  war    have    been 


stayed  amongst  us,  and  peace  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land,  yet  we  feel  drawn  to  urge 
close  attention  to  guard  against  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  war,  remembering  that  our  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  peace,  and  against  injustice 
and  oppression  must  ever  remain  important  to 
be  upheld. 

.     <9¥~-» 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  BARK  FROM  OUR  CLUB, 

NO.  II. 

It  is  now  summer's  high  noon.  The  heat 
is  intense.  Over  the  golden  grain  fields  and 
silent  tree  tops  it  quivers  with  delight.  The 
winds  are  held  back,  and  even  the  zephyr's 
breath  is  hushed,  or  employed  in  ruffling  the 
silver  edges  of  the  clouds  seen  floating  in  the 
west. 

"  The  tnller  grass  upon   the  hill. 

And  spiiler's  threads,  are  standing  still  ; 

The  feathers  dropped  from  moor-hea's  wing, 

Which  to  the  water's  surface  clin<5, 

Are  steadfast,  and  as  heavy  seem, 

As  stones  beneath  them  in  tbe  stream." 

But  nature's  true  lovers  knosr  right  well 
that  many  phenomena  of  plant-life  can  be 
studied  best  when  the  heat  is  greatest.  Our 
club  on  this  occasion  preferred  the  cooler 
paths  along  the  water-courses  and  by  the 
shaded  streams.  We  could  dip  our  bare  arms 
into  the  current,  or  pour  great  handsful  on  our 
hot  heads  as  we  stooped  to  look  beneath  the 
surface.  We  saw  the  blue  sky — calm,  patient, 
unfathomable,  heaven's  typical  image — reflected 
from  the  river.  We  looked  into  the  spring,  as 
we  knelt  to  drink  from  its  lips :  the  same  un- 
fathomable blue  was  painted  on  ?'<.s  surface. 
And  in  the  dirty  mud  puddle,  still  holding  a  lit- 
tle water,  was  mirrored  the  same  suggestive  re- 
flection. And  is  it  not  so  in  human  life  ? 
None  are  so  great  or  so  high  but  the  Highest  is 
still  above  them;  and  no  human  soul  is  so  de- 
graded or  unclean,  but  it  may  reflect  that  Divine 
light  which  descends  from  above. 

Covering  the  water  all  over  in  places  with  a 
carpet  of  green,  we  found  the  little  duck-meat 
(Lemua  minor)  probably  our  smallest  flowering 
plant.  It?  minute  blossoms,  when  found,  pro- 
ject from  the  margins  of  the  leaves  at  this  sea- 
son, unshaded  from  the  fiercest  suns.  Depend- 
ing from  its  minute  leaves  are  the  roots,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  each  one  having  in  the  cen- 
tre a  bundle  of  spiral  vessels  ;  and  on  its  free 
end  a  little  cap,  not  unlike  in  form  the  ex- 
tinguisher sometimes  placed  over  caudles  in  for- 
mer times.  This  little  cap  may  be  separated 
from  the  root  by  gentle  pressure  without  being 
crushed,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  what  is  meant 
by  a  spi>ngioie,  which  exists  in  some  form  on 
the  ends  of  all  roots.  These  little  leaves,  more- 
over, give  ofl'  buds  from  their  edges,  which  sink 
in  the  water,  and  remain  buried  until  the  sua 
of  another  summer  warms  the  water  and  brings 
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them  to  the  surface.  But  we  have  not  yet  seen 
all  the  beauties  of  our  little  L'.'inua.  Place  one 
of  its  roand  leaves  on  the  thumb  nail  and 
shave  off  the  upper  surface.  Now  place  it  un- 
der a  microscope,  and  we  behold  nearly  every 
cell  containing  a  crystal.  That  floating  carpet, 
then,  is  spread  over  a  crystal  pavement,  and 
shades  with  its  bud -spangled  and  gem-decked 
canopy  myriads  of  little  animals  and  smaller 
plants,  whose  names  alone  would  fill  a  column 
of  this  journal. 

The  water-shield  (Brasenia  peltata)  grows  a 
near  neighbor  often  with  the  duck-meat.  We 
found  it  in  water  more  than  a  foot  in  depth, 
Bending  up  from  creeping  root-stalks,  thread- 
like stems,  wholly  encased  in  transparent  jelly. 
Each  stem  bears  on  its  summit  one  or  more 
peltate,  oval  leaves,  one  or  two  inches  in  diame 
ter.  It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  uu- 
folding  of  these  leaves,  as  we  have  done  for 
many  days  in  succession.  In  the  bud,  they  are 
rolled  up  from  two  opposite  edges,  thus  forming 
a  line  resting  on  the  water.  Gradually  these 
convoluted  edges  unfold,  exposing  the  polished 
dry  surface  of  the  leaf  with  its  edges  turned 
up  a  little  all  round.  Now  they  lie  flat  on  the 
water  like  little  shields,  drinking  the  sunshine, 
or  like  fairy  cradles  rocked  on  the  bosom  of  the 
lake,  lovelier 

"Than  Nuiad  by  the  side 
Of  Grecian  brook,  or  Lady  of  the  Mere, 
Sole  silting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance." 

In  the  roots  of  the  water-shield  we  find  starch 
granules  of  larger  size  than  probably  in  any 
other  plant 

Near  the  margin  of  a  pond  we  found  the 
Saururus  cernuus  growing  in  profusion.  Its 
beautiful  spikes  of  white  flowers  nodding  over 
the  stream  resemble  somewhat  a  lizard's  tail, 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  plant  derives  its 
common  name. 

In  our  walks  looking  for  common  things,  we 
observed  that  plants  and  animals  are  not  found 
in  reality  arranged  in  natural  orders  like  we  find 
them  in  our  books.  We  see  earth's  green  car- 
pet woven  of  dissimilar  materials,  all  interlap- 
Ding  with  each  other;  and  we  take  our  illustra- 
tions therefore  pretty  much  as  we  find  them  in 
our  path,  without  aspiring  after  scieniific  ar- 
rangements, caring  more  for  hidden  beauties, 
generally  unseen  by  those  who  are  amused  by 
the  names  and  ever  changing  dress  of  classifica- 
tion. Our  sharp  knives  and  dissecting  needles 
reveal  to  us  in  the  stem  of  the  common  spatter- 
dock,  beautiful  and  brilliant  stars,  piercing  the 
fragile  cells  with  their  sparkling  rays.  We 
admire  the  structure,  but  we  also  obtain  an  idea 
of  a  portion  of  the  unckatiying  framework  of  na- 
ture; of  something  which  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  and  will  be  long  after  botanists  shall 
have  discarded  the  name  of  Nuphar.  To  us  it 
is  inspiring  to  know  of  that  beautiful  galaxy  of 


stars  in  the  stem  of  the  spatter-dock,  and  by 
them  to  be  reminded,  that  not  only  aloft,  in  the 
immeasurable  distance,  do  stars  of  beauty  twin- 
kle, but  often  close  around  us,  if  we  could  only 
see  their  cheering  light. 

We  saw  the  round,  dark,  green  leaves  of  the 
lotus  lying  on  the  bosom  of  the  sluggish  stream, 
one  or  two  feet  in  diameter ;  or  lifting  their 
umbrella-like  forms  above  the  surface.  From 
the  stems  which  come  up  in  the  centre  of  these 
leaves  radiate  many  ribs  or  aquatic  rafters, 
filled  with  air  cavities,  which  help  to  buoy  them 
up.  The  cream-colored  flowers  are  very  beauti- 
ful, and  often  six  inches  in  diameter  when  ma- 
ture. Tlie  numerous  petals  surround  a  many- 
celled  ovary,  resembling  in  size  and  form  a 
boy's  top  when  in  the  position  for  spinning.  In 
each  cell  is  one  large  round  seed  which  the 
boys  eat,  and  call  water  chinquapins.  The 
broad  leaves  of  the  lotus  roof  over  many  tiny 
inhabitants  of  the  stream.  The  water  snails 
come  and  glue  to  them  their  crystalline  eggs, 
and  the  young  snails  hatch  out  and  travel  round 
the  leaf — a  world  of  their  own.  The  water- 
tigers,  (larva  of  Dityscus),  with  jaws  more  ter- 
rible in  miniature  than  their  royal  namesake  of 
the  jungle,  hunt  their  prey  among  the  con- 
fervoid  filaments  velveting  their  surface.  Or  we 
find  the  social  Lascinularia,  often  fifty  in  the 
same  family,  caressing  and  consoling  each  other 
because  of  the  wickedness  going  on  around 
them.  Truly  the  lotus  is  a  right  royal  plant. 
To  our  fancy  it  expresses  the  idea  of  silence. 
Its  ribbed  and  ample  leaves  rest  on  the  water 
with  such  unspeakable  repose.  It  looks  old, 
even  as  Egyyt  is  old  among  the  nations;  it  was 
fashioned  when  Time  was  young,  and  employed 
his  building  materials  vigorously  and  gener- 
ously. We  love  plants  mure  after  having  seen 
the  lotus. 

In  our  walks  after  water-plants,  we  observe 
so:/)e  are  fashioned  to  float  on  the  surface. 
Are  there  not  parallels  in  human  life?  Their 
leaves  are  broad  and  entire,  seldom  marked  with 
eccentricities  around  the  margin.  They  give 
shade  to  other  beings  ;  and  are  we  not  thankful 
for  a  little  shade?  Others  are  adapted  to  live 
only  beneath  the  surface, — to  go  down  into  the 
tide  and  struggle  with  the  contending  eddies 
and  currents.  These  have  finely  divided  leaves, 
thus  off"ering  multiplied  points  of  contact, — giv- 
ing a  great  surface  to  the  elements.  This  class  of 
plants'has  a  *;/(!(?/  office  to  perform,  viz.,  to  purify 
our  lakes  and  rivers  by  their  life-giving  oxygen. 
There  are  stagnant  pools  along  the  marginof 
life's  stream,  which  can  be  purified  only  by  liv- 
ing beneath  the  surface,  and  by  putting  out 
many  points  of  contact  with  the  elements. 
Then,  when  Divine  light  touches  these  multi- 
plied surfaces,  oxygen  will  stream  through  their 
sluggish  channels. 

The   Water  Ranunculu.^,  lifting  its  delicate, 
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white  l)lo>:<oin  above  (he  surface — the  Anacha- 
ri-=,  witli  its  calyx  tube,  often  three  inches  lonj?, 
pouliii<r  its  sweet  lips  out  of  the  water  to  kiss 
the  sunshine — the  bhidder-wort,  which  fills  its 
leaf  stems  with  air  just  at  flowering  time,  and 
thus  floats  its  curious  golden  blo'^soms  to  the 
li^'ht — the  stately  Vallisneria  unrolls  its  green 
ribbons  beneath  the  surface — fhe  horn-wort  too, 
that  giaceful  nurse  of  the  higher  infusoria;  and 
the  chara  and  nitella,  like  spun  glass,  twine 
(heir  transparent  stems  beneath  the  surface. 
^A  e  love  these  plants,  and  accept  their  teachings. 
We  cherish  them  as  true  friends,  as  counsellors, 
who  have  never  spoken  but  in  the  language  of 
truth  and  wisdom. 

But  nature  is  inexhaustible  in  her  offerings. 
We  have  gathered  only  a  few  sheaves  from  the 
harvest.  Others  stand  ripe  and  waiting.  We 
will  part  yciur  sweet  company  for  the  present, 
joyously  looking  to  the  future. 

One  of  the  Club. 


Fur  FrienJg'  Intelligeucer. 
VOICE   FROM    THE  SOUTH. 

BY  JOHN  COLLINS. 

Men  of  fhp  Northland,  sons  of  Pilgrim  Fathers, 

To  lonely  wilds  by  per?eeution  driven, 
■^'bose  souls  soar  upward,  as  ihe  tempest  gathers, 
Ne-irer  to  bpaven  ; 

Lorp  ns  tlie  shadow  of  your  granite  mountains 

Tells  the  swift  progress  of  the  circling  sun, 
Long  as  the  sparkling  water  of  your  fountains 

Shall  sea  ward  run  ; 
Nor  time  nor  fate  shall  bend  the  free-born  spirit 

That  once  could  dare  a  haughty  despot's  rage  • 
Millions  unborn  your  boldness  shall  inherit 

From  age  to  age. 
From  lofiy  peaks  the  cry  is  ever  swelling, 
'•  Power— Freedom— Right,  must   come   from    God 

alone  I" 
And  the  wild  waves  the  same  stern  truth  are  telling, 

In  thunder  tone. 
It  thrills  the  pul?es  of  the  sinewy  farmer, 

It  swcll.s  the  chorus  of  the  m  dden's  song 
Aud  sparkles,  from  the  clinking  i.f  the  hammer, 
Haired  of  wrong. 

0  !  many  a  year  we  watched  the  North  star  shining 

To  guide  the  fugitive  to  other  lands, 
Raising  lo  heaven  forever,  unre[)ining. 

Our  suppliant  hands. 

That  prayer  was  heard— through  crime  and  tears  and 
b  itile  ; 
Our  chains  are  broken  by  an  avenging  God  • 
No  lo  iger  cannons  boom  and  muskets  rattle 

Where  armies  trod. 
Hushed  is  tbe  slaver's  whip— the  shriek  of  anguish 

trim  dear  ones  torn  apart  to  meet  no  more- 
Rusted,  the  prison  fetters,— none  may  languish 
Within  its  door. 

Yet  though  we  hail,  with  eougs  of  rapturous  glad- 
ness, 
Tbe  bi:tb  of  Fr.-edora  for  our  dusky  race, 
To  mar  our  joy  a  passing  gleam  of  sadness  ' 
Darkens  each  face. 


Of  what  avail  that  we  no  more  forever 

Shall  water  with  our  tears  the  soil  we  tread, 
If  to  the  dignity  of  manhood    never 

We  raised  the  head  ? 
Can  sordid  gain  from  ill-requi'ed  labor 

Beget  the  generous  sympathy  we  need, 
If  no  kind  friend,  no  Christ-like  loving  neiglibor, 

Bid  us  God-speed  ? 
Must  we  still  bend  before  each  former  master, 

Aliject,  degraded,  as  in  Slavery's  years. 
And  dream  of  blighted  hopes,  while  fast  and  faster 

Flow  bitter  tears  ? 
Have  we.  not  fought  benenth  our  starry  banner, — 

Emblem  of  liberty  in  far  off  lands  ? 
Have  we  not  bled  to  save  it  from  dishonor 

By  traitorous  hands  ? 
0!   by  the  love  of  right  and  truth   we  cheris-h — 

By  all  the  hopes  that  crown  Columbia's   brow, 
By  our  long  sulferings — leave  us  not  to  perish 

Neglected  now. 
M'U  of  tbe  Sou'bland  !   who  have  seen  the  sorrow 

Your  iron  will  inflicted  on  the  slave, 
From  earliest  day  till  nightfall,  while  the  morrow 

No  respite  gave, 
Shall  not  the  memory  of  our  age  of  trial 
Attune  a  chord  of  pity  in  your  breast  ? 
tlow  long  must  we  abide  the  cold  denial 
To  give  us  rest  ? 
The  sunny  skies, — the  rich  and  boundless  meadows. 
Where  flies  the  breeze  o'er  myriad  scented  flowers 
Or  panting  herds  repose  in  cooling  shadows 

At  noon-tide  hours  ; 
The  cane's  rich  sweetness,  or  the  golden  splendor. 
When  Autumn  tints  the  waving  fields  of  m.iize, 
Awake  they  Lot  the  grateful  heart  to  render 

The  meed  of  pi  aise  ? 
Shall  not  the  night,  in  almost  tropic  beauty, 

While  brilliant  galaxies  of  stars  above 
Light  all  tbe  heavens,  teach  man  the  solemn  duty 

Mankind  to  love  ? 
And,  more  than  these,  will  not  tne  oft-told  story 

Of  all  our  to'ls  snd  watchings,  stiipes  and  wrongs. 
Plead  earnestly  for  freedmen  old  and  hoary, 

Witb  thousand  tongues? 
Born  side  by  side  and  nursed  by  sable  mothers, 

May  we  not  claim  your  sympathy  to  share? 
May  we  not  bend  the  knee,  as  fi lends  and  brothers, 

In  reverent  prayer? 
Shall  we,  to  alien  lands  in  exile  driven 

Hopeless  and  outcast  from  our  cabin?,  pine, 
Till  retribution  drops  from  outraged  heaven, 
In  wrath  divine  ? 

No  !   while  the  bondman's  cry  is  heard  no  longer, 

And  Fref  dom's  glory  gilds  our  humble  home, 
Dearer  than  ever,  all  our  vows  grow  stronger, 
Never  to  roam. 

Men!    Christians!    Patriots!    heal  our  wounds  yet 
bleeding. 
Bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  while  ye  may  ; 
0!  hear  the  voice  of  Truth  and   Mercy  pleading 
To  bold  their  sway. 

Deal  justly,  truly,  kindly  with  the  living, 

For  their  sake  who  have  toiled  in  by- gone  days, 
And  from  our  hearts  shall  rise  in  loud  thanksgiving 
One  hymn  of  praise. 


A  person  may  believe  as  he  pleases  about 
things;  but  things  will  not^  therefore,  bft  as  he 
pleases. 
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For  the  Children. 
HABITS    OF  FLOWERS. 

Flowers  have  habits,  or  ways  of  acting,  just  as 
people  have.    I  will  tell  you  about  some  of  them. 

All  flowers  naturally  turn  toward  the  light,  as 
if  they  loved  it.  You  can  see  this,  if  you  watch 
plants  that  are  standing  near  the  window.  The 
flowers  will  all  be  bent  towards  the  light,  if  you 
let  the  pots  stand  just  in  the  same  way  all  the 
time.  By  turning  the  pots  a  little  every  day 
or  two  while  the  blossoms  are  opening,  you  can 
make  the  flowers  look  in  different  directions. 

There  are  some  flowers  that  shut  themselves 
up  at  night,  as  if  to  go  to  sleep,  and  open  again 
in  the  morning.  Tulips  do  this.  I  was  once 
admiring  in  the  raornirjgsome  flowers  that  were 
sent  to  me  the  evening  before  by  a  lady.  Among 
them  were  some  tulips,  and  out  of  one  of  these, 
as  it  opened,  flew  a  humble-bee.  A  lazy,  dro- 
nish  bee  he  must  have  been,  to  be  caught  in 
this  way  as  the  flower  was  closing  itself  for  the 
night.  Or,  perhaps,  he  had  done  a  hard  day's 
work  in  gathering  honey,  and  just  at  night  was 
so  sleepy  that  he  staid  too  long  in  the  tulip,  and 
so  was  shut  in.  A  very  elegant  bed  the  old  bee 
had  that  night.  I  wonder  if  he  slept  any  bet- 
ter .than  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  been  in 
hia  homely  nest. 

The  pond  lily  closes  its  pure  white  leaves  at 
night  as  it  lies  upon  its  watery  bed.  But  it  un- 
folds them  again  in  the  morning.  How  beauti- 
ful it  looks  as  it  is  spread  out  upon  the  water  in 
the  sunlight.  The  little  mountain  daisy  is 
among  the  flowers  that  close  at  night,  but  is  as 
bright  as  ever  on  its  "  slender  stem  "  when  it 
wakes  up  in  the  morning.  When  it  shuts  itself 
up,  it  is  a  little  round  green  ball,  and  looks 
something  like  a  pea.  You  would  not  see  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  grass,  if  you  did  nut  look  for 
it.  But  look  the  next  morning,  and  the  ball  is 
opened,  and  shows  "  a  golden  tuft  within  a  sil- 
ver crown."  And  very  beautiful  it  is  when 
there  are  so  many  of  the  daisit  s  together  that  the 
grass  is  spangled  with  them  in  the  bright  sun. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  flower  was  at  first 
called  "  day's  eye,"  because  it  opens  its  eye  at 
the  day's  dawn,  and  after  awhile  it  became 
shortened  to  daisy. 

The  golden  flowers  of  the  d-indelion  are  shut 
up  every  night.  They  are  fdded  up  so  closely 
in  their  green  coverings  that  they  look  like  buds 
that  had  never  yet  been  opened. 

There  is  one  curious  habit  which  the  dande- 
lion has.  When  the  sun  is  very  hot,  it  closes 
itself  up  to  keep  from  wilting.  It  is  in  this  way 
sheltered  in  its  green  covering  from  the  sun.  It 
sometimes,  when  the  weather  is  very  hot,  shuts 
itself  up  as  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Some  flowers  hang  down  their  heads  at  night, 
as  if  they  were  nodding  in  their  sleep  ;  but  in 
the  morning  they  lift  thera  up  again  to  welcome 
the  light. 


Some  flowers  have  a  particular  time  to  open. 
The  evening  primrose  does  not  open  fill  even- 
ing, and  hence  comes  its  name.  The  flower 
named  four  o'clock  opens  at  that  hour  in  the 
afternoon.  There  is  a  flower  commonly  called 
go  to-bed-at-noon,  that  always  opens  in  the 
morning,  and  shuts  up  at  noon. 

Most  flowers  last  for  some  time ;  but  there 
are  some  that  last  only  a  few  hours.  The  red 
flowers  of  the  delicate  and  rich  cypress  vine 
open  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
close  up,  never  to  open  again. 

It  is  delightful  to  one  who  loves  flowers  to  see 
every  morning  a  new  set  of  these  bright  blos- 
soms appear  among  the  dark  green  leaves  of 
this  vine. —  Worthinglon  Hoolcer. 


THE    CHALETS    OF    THE    ALPS. 

Those  who  have  not  in  person  visited  the 
Chalets  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  primitive 
simplicity  with  which  these  rude  dwellings  are 
built.  In  some  places  they  are  merely  made  of 
large  stones  piled  on  one  another,  with  a  slo- 
ping roof,  and  surrounded  by  a  narrow  gutter  to 
carry  ofi"  the  rain  ;  others,  when  situated  with- 
in reach  of  the  forests,  are  built  of  rough  logs 
of  wood,  placed  across  each  other,  the  interstices 
being  filled  with  moss  and  dried  leaves;  those 
are  better  than  the  stone  huts,  as  they  are  much 
warmer  and  retain  less  damp.  The  whole 
building  is  about  20  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  divided 
by  a  slight  wooden  partition,  the  larger  portion 
being  used  as  a  cowshed.  Above  this  apart- 
ment, and  under  the  slanting  roof,  is  the  place 
where  the  hay  is  stored,  and  which  forms  the 
shepherd's  sleeping  chamber.  The  remainder, 
a  space  of  about  14  ft.  by  6  ft.,  is  reserved  for 
kitchen  and  parlor,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
i^hared  by  one  or  two  favorite  goats,  or  even  a 
pig.  This  part  is  open  to  the  roof,  and  through 
a  trap  door,  kept  open  by  means  of  a  long  fir- 
pole,  the  smoke  finds  exit,  chimneys  not  being 
in  vogue.  It  has  also  another  slight  partition 
or  screen  across  one  corner,  which  is  appropri- 
ated as  pantry  or  larder. 

There  being  no  windows,  daylight  is  admitted 
through  the  door,  which  is  kept  open  for  that 
purpose.  The  floor  is  of  stone,  or  rather  a 
mixture  of  earth,  rock  and  stone;  and  there  is 
no  fireplace,  a  fire  being  made  when  required 
on  the  ground  in  a  corner.  Its  furniture  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  bench  or  settle,  and  perhaps 
a  large  stone  boulder,  which  serves  as  a  table 
or  seat,  as  may  be  required.  The  kitchen 
utensils  comprise  two  or  three  porringers,  a 
kettle,  and  a  few  wooden  spoons,  besides  two 
milking-pails.  Above  the  hearth,  which  is 
formed  of  stones,  is  suspended  a  little  wooden 
crane  that  turns  on  a  pivot,  upon  which  is  hung 
the  great  copper  cauldron  that  the  king  of  the 
herd  brought  up  in  triumph  on  his  head  from  the 
village  below,  and  in  which  the  milk  is  scalded 
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pn-paratory  to  making  it  into  butter  and  cheese. 
'J  h.re  is  no  lack  of  ventilation  in  the  dwelling, 
for  around,  above  and  between  the  bare  rafters 
which  form  tlie  walls  the  wind  and  cold  air 
from  the  glaciers  above  whistle  freely,  though 
tliis  is  in  a  measure  tempered  by  the  warm  ana 
fragrant  breath  of  the  cows,  which  are  closely 
piieked  every  night  within  the  hut.  —  Chambers 

Juiirnal. 

•  «■>  • 

From  the  Kvening  PoBt. 
A    NEW   BOOK    ON    AFRICA — BAKER's     DISCOV- 
ERY   OF    THE    NILE    SOURCES. 

The  explorations  of  Bruce,  Livingston,  Speke 
and  Grant  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
topography  of  Africa,  and  now  Samuel 
White  Baker,  "Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,"  tells  us  of  his  own  dis- 
coveries in  the  litest  and  most  successful  effort 
to  trace  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  His  account 
of  his  remarkable  expedition  has  just  appeared 
in  Loudf'U,  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Albert  N'yanza,  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile, 
and  Explorations  of  the  Nile  Sources." 

Mr.  Ijaker  says  that  he  has  been  "  permitted 
to  succeed  in  completing  the  Nile  sources,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  great  reservoir  of  the  equa- 
torial waters,  the  Albert  N'yanza,  from  which 
the  river  issues  as  the  entire  White  Nile." 
Speke  and  Grant  started  from  Zanzibar,  pierced 
the  African  continent  from  the  east,  and  went 
due  west  for  a  time,  turning  northward  to  the 
Victoria  Lake — the  object  of  their  labors — and 
thoncc  home  through  Abyssinia  and  Egypt. 
Mr.  Baker  started  from  Cairo,  and  travelled 
against  the  stream  of  the  river,  taking  its  own 
channel  for  a  guiile  as  far  as  Gondokoro.  At 
this  point  he  met  Speke  and  Grant  on  their  re- 
turn. Mr.  Baker  was  naturally  "  disheartened 
at  the  idea  that  the  great  work  was  accomplished, 
and  that  nothing  remained  for  exploration." 
lie  asked  Speke  if  there  was  not  a  leaf  of  laurel 
left  for  him  r* — a  question  frankly  answered,  and 
in  words  which  at  once  restored  hope  and  open- 
ed a  new  area  of  investigation. 

From  Gondokoro  Mr.  Baker  struck  southeast 
through  EUyria,  described  as  a  rich  and  power- 
ful couutry,  in  which,  however,  he  could  get  no 
provisions,  for  the  natives  refused  to  sell.  Mr. 
Baker  and  his  wife  (who  bravely  accompanied 
him  during  the  whole  journey)  were  compelled 
to  select  a  new  path.  They  went  east,  passed 
through  the  Latooka  couutry,  where  more  trou- 
ble wa.i  caused  by  the  superstitions  of  the  na- 
tives, and  then  made  a  sharp  turn  to  the  south- 
went,  and  thence  to  Obbo,  where  an  elevated 
plateau  was  found,  fourteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  geueral  level  of  the  couutry,  on  the  east  of 
tiie  mountain  range. 

The  Obbo  country  is  not  only  desolate,  but 
the  climate  is  unhealthy.  Mr.  Baker  suffered 
four  months  of  misery,  and    Mrs.  Baker  was 


prostrated  by  a  gastric  fever.  The  journey  was 
then  resumed  in  a  southwesterly  direction  tOr 
wards  Shooa,  which  is  described  as  a  lovely 
place,  the  country  forming  a  natural  park,  "re- 
markably well  WHtcred  by  numerous  rivulets, 
ornamented  with  fine  timber,  and  interspersed 
with  numerous  high  rocks  of  granite,  which, 
from  a  distance,  produced  the  effect  of  ruined 
castles."  The  government  is  somewhat  patri- 
arch;il.  Mr.  Baker  speaks  of  the  district  as 
"  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ,"  the  people 
"  precisely  the  same  as  at  Obbo  in  language  and 
appearance,  exceedingly  mild  in  their  manner, 
and  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms."  Continuing 
their  southerly  course,  the  travellers  passed 
through  immense  prairies,  hindered  and  delayed 
by  dangerous  swamps,  and  again  troubled  by 
sickness. 

Soon  afterwards,  however,  success  rewarded 
Mr.  Baker's  persevercuce.  He  reached  Karuma 
Falls,  on  the  White  Nile— the  point  to  which 
Speke  tracked  the  river  from  Victoria  Lake. 
From  its  exit  it  takes  a  northern  course  ;  at  Kar- 
uma it  turns  suddenly  and  directly  west,  and 
when  Speke  and  Grant,  on  the  northward  course, 
left  it  in  latitude  two  degrees  seventeen  minutes 
— not  to  meet  with  it  again  until  they  arrived  in 
latitude  three  degrees  thirty- two  minutes — they 
attached  great  importance  to  an  exploration  of 
its  unknown  channel.  "  The  natives  and  the 
King  of  Unyoro  had  assured  them  that  the 
Nile  from  Victoria  N'yanza,  which  they  bad 
crossed  at  Karuma,  flowed  westward  for  several 
days'  journey,  and  at  length  fell  into  a  large  lake 
called  the  Luta  N'zige;  that  this  lake  came  from 
the  South,  and  that  the  Nile  on  entering  the 
extremity  almost  immediately  made  its  exit, 
and,  as  a  navigable  river,  continued  its  course  to 
the  north,  through  the  Koslu  and  Madi  coun- 
tries." Such,  in  the  main,  proved  to  be  the 
truth ;  and  the  exploration  of  this  channel, 
with  the  discovery  of  the  lake  and  the  new  exit 
of  the  Nile,  form  the  distinguishing  features 
of  Mr.  Baker's  memorable  labors.  Thus  Speke 
was  right  in  supposing  that  this  lake  was  a 
second  souice  of  the  Nile;  and  in  revealing  it 
Mr.  Baker  earned  the  laurel  leaf  he  despaired 
of  winning.     ' 

The  route  then  lay  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
the  goal  was  Lake  N'zige.  .  During  this  portion 
of  the  journey  a  terrible  catastrophe  occurred — 
no  less  than  the  prostration  of  Mrs.  Baker  by 
sunstroke,  and  the  supervention  of  positive  mad- 
ness. This  scene  is  described  by  Mr.  Baker 
with  great  power.  His  wife  happily  recovered, 
and,  in  due  time,  they  reached  the  lake.  The 
story  of  its  discovery  is  told  as  follows  : 

TOE    ALBERT    n'yANZA. 

"  The  zigzag  path  to  descend  to  the  lake  was  so 
steep  and  dangerous  that  we  were  forced  to  leave 
our  oxen  with  a  guide,  who  was   to  take    them 
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to  Mogungo  and  wait  for  our  airival.  We 
c  nimenced  the  descent  of  the  steep  pass  on 
foot.  I  led  the  way,  grasping  a  stout  bamboo. 
My  wife,  in  extreme  weakness,  tottered  down  the 
pai-s,  supporting  heiself  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
stopping  to  rest  every  twenty  paces.  After  a 
toilsome  descent  of  about  two  hours,  weak  wilh 
years  of  fever,  bat  for  the  moment  strengthened 
by  success,  we  gained  the  level  plain  below  the 
cliff.  A  walk  of  about  a  mile  through  flat  sandy 
meadows,  oi'  fine  turf  interspersed  with  trees  and 
busb,  brought  us  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
waves  were  rolling  upon  a  white  pebbly  beach  ; 
I  rushed  into  the  lake,  and  thirsty  with  beat  and  ; 
fatigue,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude,  I 
drank  deeply  from  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  lake  was  a 
fishing  villnge  named  Yacovia,  in  whii-h  we  now 
established  ourselves.  Everything  smelt  of 
fish,  and  everything  looked  like  fishing  ;  not  the 
"  gentle  art"  of  England,  with  rod  and  fly,  but 
harpoons  were  leaning  agniast  the  huts,  and 
lines  almost  as  thick  as  the  little  finger  were 
hanging  up  to  dry,  to  which  were  attached  iron 
hooks  of  a  size  that  said  much  for  the  monsters 
of  the  Albert  Lake.  On  entering  the  hut  I 
found  a  prodigious  quanMty  of  tackle  ;  the  lines 
were  beautifully  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  plan- 
tain stem,  and  were  exceedingly  elastic  and  well 
adapted  to  withstand  the  first  rush  of  a  heavy 
fiih  ;  the  hooks  were  very  coarse,  but  well 
barbed,  and  varied  in  size  from  two  to  six  inches. 
A  number  of  harpoons  and  floats  for  hippopotami 
were  arranged  in  good  order,  and  the  tout  en- 
semh/e  of  the  hut  showed  that  the  owner  was  a 
sportsman." 

The  exit  of  the  Nile  from  the  northern  end 
of  tlie  lake  was  plainly  visible,  and  Mr.  Baker 
designed  to  navigate  it  straight  back  to  Gondo- 
koro.  But  this  purpose  was  finally  defeated  by 
the  unwillingness  of  his  escort  and  of  residents 
at  Magungo  to  pass  through  a  district  where 
"  they  would  all  be  killed."  N<">thing  was  left, 
therefore,  but  to  retrace  his  steps,  and,  after  a 
nortberly  course,  to  strike  the  river  at  the 
earliest  point.  This  was  done  at  Apuddo,  the 
junction  of  the  Un-y-ame  with  the  Nile,  in 
latitude  three  degrees  and  thirty  two  minutes 
north. 


POWER  OF    FORGIVENESS. 

A  worthy  old  colored  woman  was  walking 
quietly  along  a  street  in  New  York,  carrying  a 
basket  of  apples,  when  a  rollicking,  michievous, 
and  partly  intoxicated  sailor  seeing  her,  saucily 
stumbled  against  her,  and  upset  her  basket,  and 
then  stood  to  hear  her  fret  at  his  trick,  and  en- 
joy a  laugh  at  her  expense.  But  what  was  his 
astonishment  when  she  meekly  picked  up  the 
apples  without  any  resentment  in  her  manner, 
and  giving  him  a  dignified  lo^k  of  mingled  sor- 
row, kindness  and  pity,  said,  "  God  forgive  you 


my  son,  an  I  do."  That  touched  a  tender  chord 
in  the  heart  of  the  rude  Jack  tar.  He  felt 
ashamed,  self-condemned  and  repentant j  the 
tear  started  in  his  eye;  he  felt  that  he  must 
make  some  reparation.  So  heartily  confessing 
his  error,  and  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets, and  pulling  out  a  lot  of  loose  "  change/'  he 
forced  it  upon  the  wondering  old  black  woman, 
exclaiming,  "  God  bless  you,  kind  another,  I'll 
never  do  so  arjain."  Thus  it  is  always  sweet  to 
forgive  and  be  forgiven.  Let  us  beware  lest  we 
should  be  only  asking  God  to  condemn  us  when 
we  say,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  for- 
give  those  who   trespass    against  us." — Union 

Magazine. 

—*•>—. 

ITE^MS. 

The  Atlantic  Cable. —  The  great  news  of  the  week 
is  the  successful  completion  of  the  Atlantic  Cable, 
through  which  messages  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  heads  of  Government  both  in  England  and 
America,  as  well  as  private  dispatches  to  some  of  the 
journals  of  this  country. 

Congress. — A  substitute  for  the  joint  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  for  the  admission  of  Tennessee 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Several  amendmtnts  were  proposed  and 
adopted,  and  the  resoluiion  was  then  passed.  It  de- 
clares that  as  Tennessee  has  ratified  the  amendment 
to  the  CoDstitutiou  abolishing  slavery  and  the 
amendment  lately  passed  by  Congress,  the  said  State 
is  restored  to  "  her  former  proper  practical  relations 
to  the  Uuion,  and  is  again  entitled  to  be  represented 
hy  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress."  This 
resolution  went  back  to  the  House  for  concurrence. 
The  Civil  Approp'iation  bill  was  then  taken  up  and 
the  foliowin^i  amendments  agreed  to:  the  amend- 
ment appropriating  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  tlie  repairs  ot  the  levees  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  ;  the  amendment  appropriating  nearly 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  to  pay 
for  repairs  on  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  ;  an 
amendment  fixing  tiie  yearly  pay  of  members  of 
Congress  at  five  thousand  dollars — the  mileage  to 
remain  as  heretofore ;  an  amendment  appropriating 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  a  survey 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  Bhi,i  canal,  and  one  appropriating  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars  for  repairing  and  furnishing  the 
President's  home.  Tue  Committee  of  Conference  on 
the  Indian  Appropriation  b\ll  made  a  report,  which 
was  adopted.  The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the 
Amendatory  Tariff  bill  made  a  report,  which  wag 
adopted.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska 
and  the  House  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by 
the  late  fire  in  Portland  were  passed.  It  was  re- 
solved that  all  subjects  now  before  the  Senate,  and 
which  shall  not  be  disposed  of  at  the  present  session, 
be  continued  until  the  next,  as  if  no  interval  had 
occurred. 

The  House  concnrred  to  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  bill  tor  bridging  the  Mississippi,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  bridge  at  St.  Louis,  and  also  to  the 
amendments  to  the  bill  annulling  the  thirty-fourth 
section  of  the  declaration  of  rights  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Scna'e  amerdments  to  the  House 
joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Tennessee  were 
concurred  io,  and  also  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  preamble  of  the  same,  on  which  a  separate  vote 
was  taken.  A  motion  was  made  and  agreed  to  that 
the  members  from  Tennessee  be   paid  for  the  full 
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Conerc«s.  A  message  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
de,^^nnounc-inp  his  approval  of  the  joint  resolution 
for  he  admission  of  rcn.es.ee.  '  He  takes  occasion 
how  ver  to  express  his  opinion  that  Congress  has  no 
nower  to  lix  terms  of  re.torauon,  and  maintains  that 
TeDne<.see  has  not  ra.ificd  , he  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment  The  House  agreed  to  tlie  report  ot  the  Com. 
niittee  of  Conf.>reuce  on  the  Indian  Appropriation 
bill  and  the  bill  was  passed ;  also  the  Senate  bill 
providing'  that  in  the  election  of  United  btates 
Senators^hv  the  State  Legislatures  the  voting  shall 
be  viv>7  voce.  House  refused  to  concur  in  the  benate 
amendment  to  the  House  bill  to  amend  the  tariff, 
and  a^kcd  for  a  Committee  ol  Conference.  A  message 
from  the  I'residcnt  was  laid  before  the  House.  It 
enclosed  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  stat- 
ine  thit  a  correspondence  had  been  entered  upon 
with  the  Governm-^nt  of  Great  Britain  for  the  release 
of  Fenian  prisoner^.  It  was  ordired  to  be  printed 
and  referred  to  the  Commi  tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Special  Committee  on  the  Memphis  riots  made 
a  report,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  A  bill 
was  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Portland  sufferers, 
by  suspending  the  customs  duty.  The  Civil  Appro- 
priation bill,  with  the  Senate  amendments,  was  re- 
ported back  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  concurrence  in  some  and  non-concurrence  in 
others  of  the  amendments  was  recommended.  The 
Senate  amendment  appropriating  one  million  five 
hundred  thonsnnd  dollars  for  rep-airing  the  levees  on 
the  Mississippi  was  dis.-igreed  to,  afier  some  discus- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  it  would  benefit  "  Rebels." 
The'amendmeut  increasing  the  pay  of  members  of 
Congress,  after  being  twice  referrtd  to  a  Committee 
of  Conference,  was  finally  agreed  upon.  Tbe  Senate 
bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State  ot  Nebraska  into 
the  Union  was  concurred  in. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  28th   ult. 

;  The  Frf.edmen. — Major  General  0.  0.  Howard  re- 
cently received  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  condition  of  tbe  freedmen  in  the 
State  of  Mis-issippi.  The  fi'-st  year  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Bureau  in  iVIississippi  closed  Sixth 
mouth  30,  it  having  been  organized  about  the  com- 
mencement of  Seventh  month,  18G5,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Col.  Samuel  Thomas,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, formeily  Provost  Marshal  General  of  Freed- 
men for  the  department  of  Mississippi  under  the  mili- 
tary establishment. 

The  entire  regulation  of  labor  wag  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  civil  authorities  Twelfth  month  31,  un- 
der the  State  laws  on  contracts,  and  since  that  date 
the  operations  of  the  Bureau  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively by  means  of  the  laws,  ignoring  or  rejecting 
such  as  wee  in  conflict  with  orders  or  abrogated 
by  competent  authority. 

At  the  present  time,  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  work  accomplished  during  the  first  few  months 
of  the  existence  of  the  Burefiu  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Colonel  Thomas  are  fully  realized.  The  civil 
authorities  are  generally  disposed  to  administer  jus- 
tice without  prejudice;  the  people,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, mfinifest  good  feeling  toward  the  freedmen. 
There  has  be?n  little  opposition  to  the  establishment 
of  colored  schools,  and  the  freedmen,  appreciating 
this  state  of  affairs,  are  fiithfuHy  at  work.  Some 
persons  are  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  ig- 
norance of  the  freedmen,  and  discharge  them  with- 
out breach  of  contract  on  their  part,  simply  because 
the  necessity  for  their  services  is  not  so  imperative 
as  during  tlie  earlier  purt  of  the  season.  The  num- 
ber of  outrflgea  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  af- 
fairs are  becoming  more  settled  throughout  the  en- 
tire State. 
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Khv's  Reader  ai;d  Definer— 3  parts ^5  1  UU 

Winnowed  Wheat 100  ,V. 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth,  Treasury  of  lacts, 

Poetry-Cards,  &r.  &c. Emmob,  CoMLY. 

rtHKSTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY.-The  next  term  of  this  In- 
\j  stitution  commences  9th  mo.  3d.,  1866.  Wbole  number  ot 
pupils  last  year,  107.-60  boarders,  47  day  pupils.  Send  for  a 
Cataloffuo.  '  •>■  K.  Tayu.r,  l  rincipal. 

84  lot. 106.  Coatesviile,  Chester  Co  ,  fa. 


riUIOS.  M.  SEEDS,   HATTER,  41  N.  2d  St.     Always  on  hand, 
1      and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot   Friends'  Hats,  as 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ot  the  Uatling  business, 
a  j,4'i8,  55,  512U0.  


KENNETT  SQUARE  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Men  and  Boys  will  open  the  1st  ol  Tenth  month, 
1866,  and  continue  in  session  twenty  lour  weeks.  For  Circulars, 
&c ,  address  the  Principal,  Swituin  C.  Shortlipge,  a.B., 

72b  1 929.  Keuiiett  Square,  Cliesler  Co.,  Pa. 

WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street.—A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill'  Hurrj^l 
Ground,— Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  V  e 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Sll.  ly.  w  as  ni  p. 


DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  on  hand,  a  large  assortment 
of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  Muslins  (fall  kinds  and  of  the  be»t 
makes  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached;  Flannels  ot  all  grades, 
White'and  Colored, Twilled  and  Plain  ;  Calicoes  Ginghams,  Check, 
Shirtings  and  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Lmen.s, 
Towelines  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boys  wear, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  ^   ^^     Ezekiel  TvsoN 

721  tfaxn.  1<538  Market  St.,  Philada. 


A  YOUNG  WOMAN  of  experience  wants  a  situation  in  a  private 
school,  or  as  Governess  In  a  family.     Address 
_2i  tf.  ^-  ^'^'-  *-'•>  lluckessin,  Delaware. 


\T7 ANTED,  by  a  Female,  a  situatiou  as  Teacher;  qualified  to 

VV      instruct  in  the  usual  branches,  having  had  several  years' 

experience.    Good  recommendations  given.    Address  or  apply  to 

suiw  4t  dvs.  Emmok  Comlt,  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phila. 


1)ELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE.— The  Fall  and  Winter 
)  Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  Boabding- 
ScHOOL  Fon  GiBLb  will  commence  lOlh  mo.  1st,  1866,  and  close 
4th  mo.  12,  1807.    For  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  to 


72  tf. 


Israel  J.  Grahamjs,  |  p.;„„in„|B 
Jane  P.  Grahame,  /  frmcipals. 
Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 


CHERRY  STONERS,— (seed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  Bean 
Sheller-s  (shell  60  qts  an  hv.ur,)  Carpet  Sweepers,  A\  ire  Dish 
Covers,  Champion  Cog-Wheel  Clothes-Wringers,  (we  con- iderthem 
the  best  yet  invented  for  durability  and  convenience;)  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Tools. 
For  sale  by  Truman  &  Seaw, 

310a630     No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 


WALL  PAPER! — Price  reduced  to  Vll,  18  and  20  cts.  Gold 
and  Glazed  Paper  Hangings  rtduced.  Linen  Window 
Shades  and  Fixtures,  of  neat  designs  and  all  .sizes.  My  prio«« 
are  moderate.    Work  done  in  the  country.    Call  at 

E.  S.  Johnston's  "Union  Square"  Depot. 
26afn.  No.  1033  Spring  Garden  St.  below  11th,  Phih*. 


/"iHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOU  BOYS,  situated  on 
Vj     the  Crosswicks  Road,  thiee  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty  Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  21st  of  6th  rao..  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85. 
For  further  particulars  address  UtNi;Y  W.  Bibgwat, 

4766 1 3367  pmnzz  pa  in.    Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    JOURNAL    OP   ELIAS 
HICKS. 

First  day,  the  28th  of  11th  moPth,  1813. 
Feeling  my  mind  drawn  last  evening  and  this 
morning  to  attend  Friends'  meeting  at  Martini- 
cock,  I  submitted  thereto  and  went  alone.  In 
the  forepart  of  the  meeting,  I  had  to  combat  a 
spirit  of  ease  and  stupefaction,  which  is  gen- 
erally prevalent  among  the  worldly-minded,  al- 
though they  may  be  pretty  steady  in  attending 
meetings ;  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  with  little  or 
no  profit,  if  it  be  true  what  the  beloved  apostle 
has  affirmed,  that,  "  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  meeting,  I  was  led  to  view 
the  excellency  of  the  pacific  principles  of  the 
gospel,  as  promulgated  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles ;  and  to  show  to  the  people,  the 
very  great  and  essential  benefit  and  blessing 
whicli  would  result  to  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity by  a  strict  adherence  and  submission 
thereunto;  as  they  stand  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  violence  and  war,  and  breathe 
forth  nothing  but  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men.  It  proved  through  mercy  a  season  of 
favor;  many  hearts  were  contrited,  and  the 
faithful  and  poor  in  spirit  comforted  and 
Btrengthen  'd  ;  and  my  own  mind  inspired  with 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  such  unmerited 
mercy. 

First-day,  the  5th  of  12fch  month.  The  six 
working  days  of  last  week  were  principally 
spent  in  my  worldly  concerns,  except  attending 


our  Fifth  day  meeting,  and  the  Charity  Society 
meeting  yesterday ;  an  institution  of  Friends 
for  educating  the  children  of  poor  black  people. 
Our  funds,  agreeably  to  the  last  report  of  a 
settlement  with  the  Treasurer,  amount  to  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  dollars;  the  interest 
of  which  is  yearly  expended  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, by  a  committee  of  the  Society,  who  super- 
intend the  educating  of  said  children.  The 
directors  of  the  Society  are  limited  to  thirty 
members,  who  meet  quarterly  for  the  promo- 
tion and  oversight  of  the  institution.  I  attended 
our  Fifth- day  meeting  in  silence,  and  sat  our 
meeting  in  like  manner  to-day,  in  poverty  of 
spirit,  which  terminated  in  a  peaceful  close. 

First-day,  the  12th  of  12th  month.  At  our 
meeting  to-day,  my  mind  was  largely  opened  to 
set  forth  before  the  people  the  difference  be- 
tween the  law  state  and  that  of  the  gospel.  It 
was,  I  trust,  an  instructive  edifying  season, 
worthy  of  grateful  remembrance. 

Second-day  afternoon  [  rode  to  New-York,  in 
order  to  attend  the  meeting  for  sufferings  to 
be  held  there  the  next  day.  It  opened  at  the 
ninth  hour.  We  got  through  the  business  at 
two  sittings,  and  closed  in  the  evening.  Fourth- 
day  afternoon  I  rode  home.  Fifth-day  was  our 
Monthly  Meeting.  The  meeting  for  worship 
was,  I  think,  a  favored  comfortable  season  ;  and 
the  testimonies  communicated  instructive  and 
edifying  :  such  repeated  favored  seasons  make 
it  evident  beyond  controversy,  that  we  are  still 
a  highly  favored  people,  and  shall  be  account- 
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able  accordine;  to  the  manifold  mercies  and ' 
blessinjjs  bestowed  upon  us :  and  we  have  great 
cause  often  to  query,  like  the  psalmist  formerly, 
•'  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all 
his  benefits  towards  me;"  for  his  mercies  are 
new  every  morning  ;  great  is  his  faithfulness. 
Sixtli  and  Seventh- days.  Spent  in  my  ordi- 
nary concerns  ;  yet,  I  trust,  my  mind  was  pre- 
eerved  in  a  state  of  watchfulness  and  care,  that 
what  I  do,  even  in  my  temporal  business,  may 
all  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  be  useful 
to   myself  and  to  my  fellow  creatures. 

First-day,  the  l*Jth  of  12th  month.  While 
silently  musing  in  our  meeting  towards  the 
latter  part,  a  subject  opened  which  led  to  the 
necessity  of  communication,  wherein  that  peti- 
tion in  the  prayer  our  Lord  taught  his  disciples, 
viz:  "Thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will  be  done 
in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ;"  was  opaned  to 
the  audience;  and  the  necessity  of  our  indi- 
vidually witnessing  it  fulfilled  in  us,  as  the  only 
medium  through  which  we  can  obtain  salva- 
tion, and  a  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  This  was  pressed  upon  the  people, 
showing  from  the  analogy  of  things,  that  as 
there  is  notiiing  but  the  Lord's  will  done  in 
heaven,  a  soul  that  is  not  reconciled  thereto, 
cannot  enter  therein,  nor  partake  of  its  celestial 
enjoyment. 

The  rest  of  the  week  was  carefully  employed 
in  my  household  concerns,  with  the  attendance 
of  our  Fifth  day  meeting,  agreeably  to  my  in- 
variable practice  when  at  home,  if  not  prevented 
by  indisposition.  It  was  a  quiet,  comfortable 
meeting. 

Sixth  day.  Attended  the  funeral  of  our 
honest  friend  Richard  Townsend.  There  was 
a  large  collection  of  Friends  and  neighbors,  he 
being  generally  esteemed.  A  meeting  was  held 
on  the  occasion,  which  proved  a  very  solemn 
season.  The  people's  attention  was  called  to 
the  necessity  of  a  timely  preparation  for  death 
in  a  large  arousing  testimony  ;  setting  forth 
the  great  and  singular  advantages  which  would 
redound  to  the  children  of  men,  by  their  obtaining 
right  ideas  and  apprehension  of  God.  The  want 
of  these  left  them  to  be  led  away  into  a  belief  of 
many  strange  and  ideal  notions  concerning  him, 
particularly  that  of  foreordination  ;  the  inconsis' 
tency  of  which,  my  mind  was  led  to  unfold  to 
the  auditory,  by  this  and  other  undeniable  ar- 
guicents  : — that,  as  God's  ordination,  and  God's 
creation,  and  God's  will,  are  always  in  perfect 
unison,  and  cannot  be  diverse  one  from  the 
other;  and  as  all  that  he  wills  and  creates  is 
immutably  good,  agreeably  to  his  own  declara- 
tion in  the  work  of  creation;  hence,  whatever 
he  ordains  must  likewise  be  immutably  good  : 
therefore,  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  sin  and 
iniquity  in  the  world,  then  God  has  neither  willed 
It  nor  ordained  it;  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
will  contradictions.  And  secondly,  if  he  has,  pre- 


vi'us  to  man's  creation,  willed  and  determined 
all  his  actions,  then  certainly  every  man  stands 
in  the  same  state  of  acceptance  with  him,  and 
a  universal  salvation  must  certainly  take  place; 
which  I  concuivo  the  favorers  of  foreordination 
would  be  as  unwilling  as  myself  to  believe. 
And  moreover,  if  man  was  not  vested  with  the 
power  of  free  agency,  and  a  liberty  of  determin- 
ing his  own  will,  in  relation  to  a  choice  of  good 
or  evil,  he  could  not  be  an  accountable  crea- 
ture; neither  would  it  be  in  his  power  to  com- 
Tiiitsin.  It  was  a  time  of  favor,  and  the  Lord's 
blessing  on  the  labors  of  the  day  was  rever- 
ently supplicated.  0,  saith  my  soul,  may  they 
have  the  desired  effect. 

First-day,  the  26th  of  12th  month.  Sat  the 
greater  part  of  our  meeting  in  much  weakness 
and  poverty  of  spirit,  to  which  I  felt  perfectly 
resigned,  believing  it  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
Lord's  will.  But  towards  the  close  an  honest 
elderly  Friend,  though  young  and  small  in  such 
service,  expressed  a  sentence  or  two  accom- 
panied with  a  degree  of  life,  which  seemed  to 
give  spring  to  a  concern  on  my  mind,  which 
led  to  communication.  The  subject  which 
opened  was  to  show  that  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity were  the  true  marks  and  badges  of  the 
Lord's  people  and  children  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  witnessed  to  be  the  true  nature  and 
malogy  of  all  things  in  the  universe;  and  eon- 
firmed  by  the  te.stimony  of  the  grace  and  good 
spirit  of  God  throufih  his  servants  in  all  the 
generations  of  mankind.  The  youth  were  ex- 
horted and  tenderly  invited  to  submit  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  with  the  assurance  assented  to  by  the 
experience  of  all  the  faithful ;  that  if  they  bowed 
willingly  to  his  yoke,  it  would  become  not  only 
easy  but  delightful.  But  alas!  how  true  ia 
that  declaration  of  the  prophet :  "  Who  hath 
believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  revealed  ?"  Certainly  to  none  but 
the  obedient,  which  number,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  their  fruits,  is  doubtless  very  small. 

Second,  Third  and  Fourth  days.  Spent 
mostly  in  my  temporal  business,  but  not  with- 
out a  watchful  care,  lost  it  should  engage  too 
much  of  my  attention.  The  evenings  were 
partly  spent  in  reading  the  scriptures,  in  which  I 
greatly  delight.  How  excellent  are  those  re- 
cords !  although  old,  yet  they  seem  ever  new. 
The  prophecy  of  Micnh  was  a  part  of  my 
prcr^ent  reading:  what  a  dignifi.ed  sense  and 
clear  view  he  had  of  the  gospel  state  and  wor- 
ship; and  how  exceedingly  it  lessened  the 
service  and  worship  of  the  law,  in  his  view,  ia 
the  clear  sense  given  him  of  its  full  and  coaa- 
plete  abolishment,  with  all  its  shadowy  rituals; 
when  he  was  led  to  set  forth  its  insufficiency, 
in  this  exalted  language :  "  Wherewith  shall  I 
come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before 
the  high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him 
with    burnt  offerings,    with    calves   of    a  year 
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old?     Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands 
of  rams^  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ? 
Shall  I  give  uiy  first-born  for  ray  transgression,  ' 
the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?"  j 
No,  none  nor  all  of  these  were  sufl&eient  to  give 
access  to  the  divine  presence,  or  to  the  divine 
law  under  the  gospel ;  they  being  only  shadows, 
and  therefore  could  only  give  access  to  the  out- 
ward law  and  outward  lawgiver  Moses,  and  the 
law  and  ordinances  given  by  him  ;   which  were 
also  shadows  of  the  true  substance.   For  Moses, 
and  his  outward  law  and   ordinances,  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  outward  Israel,  under  the 
shadowy  dispensation,  as   Christ  the  spiritual 
Moses,   with  his  spiritual    law   written   in   the  | 
heart,    does  to  his  spiritual    Israel  under    the  ' 
gospel;    ''which    is    a    dispensation    not"    of  | 
shadow,  but  of  substance ;  as  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  sequel  of  the  testimony  of  Micah  above 
alluded  to,  where  he  goes  on  as  follows  :  "  He  ' 
hath  showed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good;"  then  | 
certainly   not  shadow   nor  sign,  but  real   sub-  i 
stance,   "and  what  doth   the   Lord  require  of 
thee,"  not  only  by  an  outward,  but  by  his  in-  | 
ward,  divine  law,  "  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  I 
n)ercy,  and  to  walk   humbly  with    thy   God."  ■ 
This  is  the  sum  and    substance  of  all  true  re-  i 
ligion  and  worship,  and  needs  not  the  continu-  ; 
ance  of  any  outward  elementary  washings  or  eat-  i 
ings  or  driakiugs  ;  but  opens  to  the  necessity  of  I 
our  drinking  at  that  spiritual  river^  the  streams 
■whoreof  make  glad  the  whole  heritage  of  God.  ; 
For  those  that  drink  thereof  will  never  thirst 
again,  at  least  for  the  water  of  any  other  stream.  ' 

Fifth-day.  Sat  our  meeting  to-day  in  silence,  j 
It  is  not  unpleasant  to  feel  ourselves  sometimes  ' 
circumstanced  as  Mordecai  formerly,  sitting  at ; 
the  king's  gate,  and,  in  its  season,  is  as  grate- 
ful to  the  truly  humble  and  submissive  mind,  | 
as  ridin-g  on  the  king's  horse,  and  all  bowing 
before  us. 

First-day,  the  2d  of  1st  month,  1814.  An- 
other year  is  ended.  Oh  my  soul,  how  hast 
thou  improved  it,  and  what  progress  hast  thou 
made  in  thy  heavenly  journey  ?  As  I  sat  in 
our  meeting  to-day,  my  mind  was  led  to  con- 
trast the  law  and  gospel,  or  shadow  and  sub- 
stance. "  While  I  was  musing  the  fire  burned," 
and  my  heart  became  warmed  within  me  ;  "  then 
spake  I  with  my  tongue,"  and  endeavored  in 
a  zeal  for  the  Lord's  cause,  to  open  to  the 
people,  the  superior  excellency  of  the  gospel, 
above  and  beyond  that  of  the  law,  as  set  forth 
by  the  precepts,  doctrines,  example  and  com- 
mands of  our  great  and  gracious  lawgiver 
Jesus  Christ.  The  life  rose  towards  the  close 
of  the  meeting  into  a  good  degree  of  dominion, 
through  hard  labor  and  toil.  For  many  pro 
fessors  lie  so  securely  in  their  graves,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  powerful  voice  that  raised 
Lazarus  formerly,  is  sufficient  to  quicken  and 
raise  them  therefrom. 


Second-day.  This  day  principally  spent  in 
making  provision  more  favorably  to  meet  the 
inclemency  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

Third  day.  Spent  as  yesterday.  In  the 
evening  read  Thomas  EUwood's  relation  of  his 
suflPerings  and  cruel  usage  from  his  father,  be- 
cause, for  conscience'  sake,  he  coul(i  not  pull 
off  his  feat  and  stand  bare  before  him ;  and 
for  using  the  plain  language  of  thou  and  thee, 
instead  of  the  plural,  you.  Alas!  what  a  spirit 
of  pride,  arrogance  and  cruelty  governs  the 
children  of  men,  while  living  in  the  lusts  of 
their  fallen  nature,  estranged  from  God  and 
from  his  true  nature  and  image.  And  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  in  this  day,  who  profess  to 
be  the  successors  of  those  primitive  sufferers, 
our  worthy  predecessors,  who  stood  faithful, 
and  patiently  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  through  many  years  of  cruel  persjcution, 
are  now  turning  back  like  a  broken  bow;  and 
through  the  fear  or  favor  of  men,  are  disregard- 
ing the  testimonies  which  their  forefathers  in 
the  truth  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate ;  and  are 
ready  to  account  many  of  them  but  small,  or 
as  indifferent  things,  which  may,  or  may  not, 
be  attended  to,  at  their  own  pleasure.  But 
alas  for  these,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  never 
have  a  view,  much  less  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  promised  land,  the  heavenly  Canaan  :  but 
will  fall  in  the  wilderness  as  did  the  unbeliev- 
ing and  rebellious  in  former  ages.  I  oftea 
mourn  and  take  up  a  lamentation,  when  I  be- 
hold the  children  of  believing  parents,  turning 
aside,  disobedient  to  their  parents,  and  disre-* 
garding  the  travail  and  exercise  of  their  con- 
cerned Friends,  who  are  laboring  for  their  re- 
turn :  but  those  who  are  faithful  to  give  the 
watchword  in  season,  will  be  clear  of  their 
blood,  and  the  Lord  will  be  clear.  For  he  will 
have  a  people,  and,  as  formerly,  will  send  his 
servants  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and 
gather  from  thenco,  that  his  house  may  be 
filled  :  but  those  children  of  the  kingdom,  who 
are  making  excuses,  and  will  not  come  when 
they  are  bidden,  will  be  cast  out  into  outer 
darkness,  where  will  be  weeping  and  gnashing 

of  teeth. 

— 1  «»»  i -■ 

RULES   BY   TLORENTIUS. 

Never  speak  ill  of  any  one,  unless  it  be  to 
benefit  him  or  some  other. 

Vv^hen  you  find  fault,  do  it  with  true  pity  for 
the  person,  as  a  weak  brother. 

Do  not  envy  any  one  for  being  superior  to  you 
in  piety  or  reputation  ;  but  love  the  gifts  of 
God  in  him,  and  they  will  be  your  owu. 

It  is  dangerous  to  have  to  do  with  civil  rulers 
and  eccleisastical  dignitaries  ;  rather  eschew  the 
worldly  and  great. 

Abide  in  humble  simplicity,  and  Christ  will 
abide  in  yra. 

Id  doing  what  is  good,  do  it  simply  and  purely 
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for  the  glory  of  God,  and  wholly  without  self- 

Bceking.  ^^ 

A  short  account  of  our  esteemed  friend  A. 
M.  Carpenter  has  been  sent  us,  from  which 
and  a  few  notes  from  her  diary  the  following 
is  compiled  for  the  Intelligencer.— Eds. 

ANiNA    M.   CARrENTER. 

Anna  M.  Carpenter  was  the  daughter  of 
Wm.  and  Mary  Carpenter,  and  was  born  in 
Klsinborough,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.,  Ninth  month 
19th,  1819.  .  ^    ^.^ 

In  early  life  she  felt  an  obligation  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  manifestations  of  truth  in  her  own 
mind,  but  like  many  others  she  endeavored  to 
put  them  aside  and  suffered  the  pangs  of  a 
guilty  conscience  in  the  quiet  of  the  night 
season.  She  often  tried  to  be  more  faithful,  but 
the  love  of  "  the  things  of  this  world  "  pre- 
vented a  full  surrender,  whereby  she  was  de- 
prived of  what  afterwards  became  her  chiefest 
joy.  She  was  blessed  with  the  comforts  of  this 
life,  but  they  failed  to  yield  the  happiness  which 
her  young  and  tender  spirit  craved. 

When  about  eight  years  old  she  had  had  an 
attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  her 
constitution  being  naturally  weak,  she  was  a 
great  sufferer  She  applied  to  divers  physicians, 
from  whom  she  derived  but  little  benefit,  and 
felt  the  best  remedy  consisted  in  doing  what 
was  required  of  her. 

To  lay  aside  her  gay  dress  was  a  great  trial 
to  her,  but  she  made  a  change  gradually,  hoping 
by  that  means  to  avoid  remark. 

By  the  removal  of  her  parents  to  Salem  in 
1837,  she  was  situated  favorably  for  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings,  and  was  diligent  therein,  not- 
withstanding her  delicate  health.  In  1849  she 
had  a  paralytic  stroke,  by  which  her  eyes  were 
ever  afterwards  affected,  though  in  other  re- 
spects she  partially  recovered.  Her  mind  be- 
came increasingly  exercised  for  her  own  salva- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  others.  She  had  been 
educated  by  her  parents  in  the  principles  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  her  mother  being  in 
membership  with  them,  and  after  many  deep 
exercises  of  mind  she  also  became  a  member. 

In  1 850  she  met  with  a  sad  bereavement  in  the 
death  of  her  brother,  a  very  promising  youth, 
who  fell  from  a  building,  by  which  he  was  so 
seriously  injured  that  it  occasioned  his  death, 
after  lying  five  days  in  an  unconscious  state. 
His  sudden  removal  seemed  almost  more  than 
Anna  could  bear  ;  but  she  sought  for  resigna- 
tion, and,  under  the  deep  impression  it  made 
upon  her  mind,  she  endeavored  to  perform 
faithfully  the  duties  devolving  upon  her.  Among 
these  was  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  destitute, 
whose  pressing  wants  she  was  often  enabled  to 
relieve,  through  the  kindness  of  her  parents. 
When  queried  with,  why  in  her  delicate  health 


she  should  feel  thus  called  upon,  she  spoke  of 
the  example  of  her  grandmother,  Mary  Ware, 
whom  she  believed  to  have  been  a  good  woman 
— "  and  she  turned  none  away." 

About  this  time  (1850)  she  felt  her  mind 
drawn  to  note  the  dispensations  through  which 
she  was  passing,  in  order  not  only  to  strengthen 
her  own  good  resolutions,  but  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  others,  to  press  through  the  many  hin- 
dering things  which  might  encompass  their 
pathway.  She  felt  this  to  be  a  weighty  matter, 
and  was  discouraged  with  the  feeling  of  a 
want  of  a  qualification  for  it;  but  said,  as  she 
yielded  to  the  impression,  she  felt  great  com- 
fort in  trying  to  do  what  she  thought  was  right. 

From  the  record  thus  kept,  it  appears  she 
was  seriously  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
being  prepared  to  render  an  account  of  her 
stewardship,  and  frequently  felt  the  language 
applicable,  "  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou 
shalt  surely  die."  She  therefore  was  concerned 
"  not  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  the  work  of  to- 
day," but  to  have  her  "  lamp  trimmed  and 
burning." 

Retirement  of  mind  is  several  times  alluded 
to  as  producing  strength  and  peace  ;  and  as  she 
became  acquainted  with  the  benefit  derived 
from  silent  and  spiritual  communion,  she  felt 
an  increasing  concern  on  account  of  the  delin- 
quency apparent  in  the  attendance  of  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  and  was  very  desirous  that  pa- 
rents might  feel  the  importance  of  taking  their 
children  with  them  fur  the  purpose  of  public 
worship.  She  also  notes  her  concern  that  the 
New  Testament  and  Fi lends'  writings  should 
be  more  frequently  read  in  Friends'  fauiilies, 
and  by  her  young  friends.  She  feared  that  the 
abundance  of  newspaper  reading,  and  the 
light  literature  of  the  times,  were  sometimes 
perused  to  the  exclusion  of  that  which  would 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  immortal  spirit,  and 
cautioned  her  young  friends  against  what  she 
feared  was  a  growing  evil.  In  conversation, 
too,  she  would  have  them  circumspect,  as  for 
want  of  care  in  this  particular  we  might  not 
only  wound  the  precious  life  in  ourselves,  but 
be  instrumental  in  doing  harm  to  others.  She 
cites  in  her  own  case  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  she  has  suffered  much  for  slight  equivo- 
cations :  so  dear  does  the  truth  become  to 
those  who  abide  under  its  teachings. 

Being  mostly  confined  at  home  on  account  of 
feeble  health,  our  friend  sometimes  used  the 
pen  to  express  the  concern  she  felt  for  individ- 
uals, and  acknowledges  that  faithfulness  to  the 
intimations  of  duty  in  this  respect  brought  its 
own  reward.  Her  interest  was  not  confined  to 
her  own  sect,  but  her  love  flowed  out  freely  to- 
wards others,  and  she  fain  would  have  gathered 
all  into  the  peaceful  enclosure  of  the  Shepherd 
of  Israel.  She  had  long  felt  there  was  no 
cloud  intervening   between  her  and   a  future 
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life,  save  a  natural  dread  of  the  poor  bodj  be- 
ing laid  in  the  earth.  •  But  as  she  has  said 
this  dread  would  be  removed,  so  it  proved ; 
and  when  the  frail  tenement  yielded  to  the 
weight  of  disease  which  it  had  for  years  borne, 
she  was  as  one  who,  having  fought  the  good 
fight,  was  prepared  for  the  crown  of  righteous- 
ness which  fadeth  not  away.  She  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  Third  month,  1855,  in 
the  86th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  interred  in 
Friends'  laurial  ground  at  Salem. 


The  Lord  is  more  or  less  present  in  every 
human  soul  ;  and  from  His  dictates  to  the  mind 
the  righteous  speak.  He  is  no  where  so  present 
as  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man.  "  For  behold 
the  kingdom  of   God  is  within  you." 

Whea  all  self  is  merged  in  the  Lord,  or  con- 
trolled by  the  divine  precepts,  then  it  is  seen 
that  every  one  that  wilfully  offends  against  his 
neighbor,  offends  agaiosthis  ownsoul,and  injures 
himself  far  more  grievously  than  he  can  injure 
another. 

"  Against  Thee,  and  Thee  only  have  I 
sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight." 

When  the  will  of  God  is  perfectly  accom- 
plished in  us  and  concerning  us,  we  shall  enter 
into  the  region    of  rest   and   peace. — Roys  of 

Liyht. 

■ — ■ •— <»v-« 

EDUCATION    OF   THE    SENTIMENT    OP    VENERA- 
TION. 

Reverence  is  an  original  sentiment  constitu- 
ting an  element  of  every  mind,  and,  like  other 
gilts,  it  varies  in  strength  and  fruitfulness  in 
different  minds. 

The  work  of  education,  therefore,  will  differ 
in  different  families,  and  in  different  children  of 
the  same  family.  With  some,  the  educating 
work  requires  veneration  to  be  developed.  It 
exists  with  comparatively  little  power.  It  needs 
strengthening  and  opening  up.  With  others, 
this  feeling  exists  in  excess,  and  colors  all  the 
other  feelings  from  the  beginning  of  life  ;  and 
it  needs  direction,  restraint,  curbing.  Still 
others  require  simpljLtraining,  or  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  the  feeling  that  exists  in  them 
with  ordinary  degrees  of  power. 

We  must  learn  to  accept  the  same  diversity 
of  moral  gifts  as  to  strength  and  ease  of  training 
that  we  recognize  in  social  and  intellectual  gifts. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  some  natures  poetic, 
and  others  prosaic,  or  literal,  or  practical,  as  it 
is  said.  In  such  cases,  everybody  recognizes  an 
organic  and  original  difference  which  no  train- 
ing would  have  equalized  ;  and  nobody  thinks 
of  ascribing  partiality  to  Providence.  There 
are  no  moral  difiiculties  in  saying  that  this  man 
has  strong  understanding,  and  that  man  has  a 
comparatively  feeble  one  ;  or  in  saying  that  this 
man  has  the  gifts  of  reflection,  while  that  man 
has  the  gifts  of  observation.     Every  day  we  see 


that  some  men  have  a  natural  tendency  to  order 
and  symmetry,  while  other  men  are  devoid,  to 
any  considerable  degree,  of  these  qualities. 
Some  men  from  the  beginning  show  oratorical 
gifts,  and  some  men  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  training  are  still  slow  of  speech  and  difficult 
of  utterance.  It  never  surprises  a  teacher  that 
this  child  has  mathematical  tendencies,  and  that 
that  child  is  extremely  unapt  in  figures,  and 
hard  to  instruct.  We  know  that  some  children 
are  mirthful,  and  that  some  are  sober.  We 
know  that  some  children  are  cheerful  and  buoy- 
ant, and  we  know  just  as  well  that  some  chil- 
dren are  melancholy  and  sad,  from  the  force  of 
their  original  disposition.  And  we  have  learned, 
that  in  the  understanding  and  in  the  social  af- 
fections, God  distributes  mental  powers  with 
different  degrees  of  strength  in  different  dispo- 
sitions. 

Now,  add  one  step  of  knowledge.  Learn 
that  the  same  thing  is  true  in  respect  to  the 
moral  feelings.  God  distributes  them  differ- 
ently. To  some  he  gives  more,  and  to  some 
less.  Some  are  fertile  in  directions  in  which 
others  are  barren  of  original  gifts. 

Hence,  a  child  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  wicked, 
primarily,  that  is  simply  feeble  in  the  direction 
of  any  moral  faculty,  any  more  than  a  child  is 
to  be  regarded  as  wicked  that  is  born  lame,  or 
maimed,  or  blind,  or  deaf;  though  such  a  child 
should  have  more  care  and  more  education  than 
one  more  happily  organized.  It  is  required  of 
us  according  to  what  we  have,  and  not  according 
to  what  we  have  not.  There  be  many  parents 
who  suppose  themselves  to  have  very  wicked 
children,  because  they  are  dull  and  slow  in  cer- 
tain moral  directions.  They  have  children  that 
will  require  at  their  hands  much  attention,  and 
these  children,  by  reason  of  their  defects,  may 
become  more  wicked  ;  but  the  mere  want  of 
strength  in  any  faculty,  intellectual  or  moral, 
is  not  wickedness  in  a  child. 

In  the  light  of  the  difference  in  original  gifts 
which  I  have  pointed  out,  many  things  done  or 
neglected  by  persons  who  have  but  little  of  this 
quality,  should  not  be  judged  by  your  suscepti- 
bility, but  by  a  consideration  of  their  gifts  and 
their  nature. 

This  feeling,  like  many  others  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  comes  into  activity  at  different  pe- 
riods of  growth  in  different  individuals.  With. 
some  it  opens  up  among  the  earliest  feelings  of 
the  mind,  and  colors  the  earliest  experiences.  It 
is  late  with  others,  acting  only  after  the  maturi- 
ty of  reason,  and  after  other  moral  sentiments 
have  excited  it. 

It  should  not,  therefore,  be  a  cause  of  dis- 
couragement if  your  training  does  not  at  once 
show  success;  and  if  your  children  seem  to  be 
devoid  of  veneration,  do  not  lose  hope.  Yon 
may  now  be  sowing  seed  that  by-and-by  will 
come  up  and  bring  forth  fruit.     For  a  child's 
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mind  docs  not  develop  at  once  ;  and  diflerent 
parts  of  it  develop  very  differently ;  and  the 
same  parts  in  different  children  develop  at  differ- 
ent periods. 

This  is  true  of  many  other  moral  qualities  De- 
sides  veneration.  S.metimes  the  moral  feelings 
are  the  earliest,  and  at  other  times  they  are  the 
latest  to  develop.  Some  natures  there  are,  there- 
fore, that  grow  far  richer  in  age  than  ever  they 
were  in  youth,  while  some  are  rich  and  morally 
beautiful  from  the  beginning.  We  must  bear 
this  in  mind  in  training,  or  we  shall  make  mis- 
takes and  fall  into  discouragements.  Our  chil- 
dren are  not  for  ever  to  be  irreverent  because 
they  are  heedless  of  divine  and  sacred  things  in 
the  earlier  hours  of  their  existence.  Wait,  in- 
struct, and  have  faith. 

Experience  shows  that  a  weak  feeling  is  better 
excited  through  some  other  feeling  than  by  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  itself.  The  mind  helps  itself  from 
within — one  patt  stimulating  another.  The 
moral  feelings  are  not  exceptions. 

A  child  lacks  generosity.  It  refuses  to  divide 
a  gift  with  its  companions.  The  mother  cannot 
persuade  it  to  generosity  by  making  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  that  feeling.  She  takes  the  child  upon 
her  knee,  and  reasons  with  it.  She  attempts  to 
excite  generosity  through  the  reason.  She 
fails.  Then  she  attempts  to  excite  the  child's 
emulation  by  holding  up  and  praising  the  con- 
duct of  other  children  that  arc  generous,  hoping 
to  reach  generosity  in  the  child  through  its  de- 
sire to  equal  or  excel  those  with  whom  it  is 
contrasted  in  that  which  is  praiseworthy. 
Again  she  fails.  Then  she  shames  the  child; 
t.  e.,  she  endeavors  to  excite  its  generosity 
through  the  feeling  of  shame.  She  fails  still 
Then  she  puts  the  child  down  firmly 


objects  will  not  be  venerated  ;  not  places  ;  not 
persons  ;  but  those  ineffable  things  that  the  im- 
agination brings  down  and  clothes  with  realities 
loill  excite  veneration.  In  others  it  will 
only  take  form  and  development  through  benevo- 
lence. 

Some,  also,  will  be  found  to  reverence  tlunys, 
and  not  qualities.  They  will  reverence  a  temple, 
they  will  reverence  a  vast  cathedral,  they  will 
reverence  that  which  their  senses  can  distinctly 
comprehend  and  bring  to  them  ;  but  that  which 
they  cannot  see,  nor  in  any  way  measure,  has  no 
power  upon  them. 

There  be  others  on  the  other  hand  that  reve- 
rence qualities,  ideas,  invisible  truths.  These 
things  stir  them  wondrously  ;  whereas  visible 
things  seem  barren  and  literal;  and  they 
scarcely  experience  any  veneration  in  their 
presence. 

The  early  education  of  the  child  to  veneration 
is  properly  mother- work.  It  cannot  beain  too 
early,  it  should  not  be  left  to  any  besides  pa- 
rents. Yet,  sometimes,  humble  servants  and 
good  nurses  are  better  for  children  than  parents. 
Some  sisters  there  are  that  ate  the  moral  moth- 
ers of  siste-rs'  children.  All  honor  to  such  ! 
Nevertheless,  as  a  general  truth,  it  is  mother- 
work  to  educate  the  child  in  every  religious 
tendency.  The  parents  are  God's  appointed  in- 
struments, and  are,  themselves,  objects  of  infan- 
tile veneration.  They  are  the  first  objects  as 
well  as  the  first  educators  of  it.  To  the  little 
child,  God  is  a  vague  and  remote  idea,  while 
father  and  mother  are  near,  and  definite,  and 
potent.  The  most  powerful  instructor  is  a 
parent's  own  self.  The  natural  influence  of  ten- 
derness, of  goodness,  of  patience,  of  generosity, 
of  self-sacrifice  and  care,  is  to  open  the  child's 


d  gently,  and  gives  it  to  understand  that  she    mind  to  love  and  to  reverence.     A  good  mother 


is  wounded  and  grieved  that  a  child  of  hers 
should  be  ignominious.  That  masters  its  sel- 
fishness !  The  child's  affection  for  its  mother 
is  deep  and  strong  ;  and  that  feeling  at  last 
comes  to  the  rescue ;  and  the  child  is  willing 
to  do,  out  of  love  for  mother,  what  it  was  not 
willing  to  do  out  of  shame,  or  pride,  or  genero- 
sity. Here  was  this  feeling  that  lingered  to  be 
excited  by  one  of  its  co-ordinate  feelings  ;  and 
the  mother  learns  to  deal  with  the  child  by  draw- 
ing out  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  colla- 
teral feelings  by  which  to  excite  a  third. 

It  is  thus  wirh  veneration.  Where  it  is  nat- 
urally active  and  fruitful  in  a  child,  it  will  need 
no  stimulation,  and  will,  perhaps,  need  some  re- 
straint. ]n  some  natures,  in  which  it  is  not  ac- 
tive and  fiuitful  naturally,  it  will  only  respond 
occasionally,  and  will  respond  at  no  time  except 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  affections.  It  is 
dull,  it  is  reluctant  to  move  ;  and  yet  it  will  move 
through  (juick  and  vivid  afi'ecticns,  keeping  com- 
pany with  them  In  others  it  will  act  only  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  imagination.     Visible 


is  always  saintly  to  her  child. 

The  older  brothers  and  sisters  serve  next  as 
proper  instructors  of  the  young.  The  difference 
of  age  and  rank  is  a  fit  difference  on  which  to 
build  some  sentiments  of  respect  and  reverence; 
and  due  obedience  in  common  things  to  superiors 
in  the  family  lays  the  fouijdation  of  reverence 
in  after  life  for  those  in  authority. 

Indeed,  the  whole  household  epitomizes  life. 
The  parents  are  to  the  children  as  gods  ;  the  el- 
der brothers  and  sisters  are  as  magistrates;  and 
it  is  in  the  family  that  the  germs  of  all  those 
qualities  are  to  be  developed,  which  are  to  carry 
children  through  their  experiences  in  after  social 
and  civil  life. 

There  might  be  in  the  household,  were  parents 
wise  enough  and  good  enough,  the  very  ideal 
and  semblance  of  heaven  itself,  in  the  love  that 
the  parents  inspire;  in  the  veneration  that 
springs  up  in  the  young  heart  toward  them,  and 
in  all  the  relations  which  subsist  between  child 
and  child. 

So,  too,  in  the  household,  old  age,  honorable 
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and  beautiful  in  itself,  will  go  far  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  educating  the  young  to  reverence.     I 
mourn  the  unhappy  decline  of  this  spirit  among 
U3.     It  is  far  from  being  to  our  credit.     The 
aged  are  respected;  but,  after  all,  there  is  not 
commonly  a  tenderness,  a  carefulness,  an  obvious 
respect  manifested  toward  them,  such  as  there 
was  once,  and  such  as  there  ought  to  be  ;  not 
alone  for  their  sakes  that  are  old,  but  for  their 
Bakes  that  are  young.     Not  to  inspire  your  chil- 
dren with  reverence  for  the  aged,  is  to  betray  a 
parent's  trust.     I  cannot  sufficiently  emphasize 
to  those  that  are  young,  to  those  that  have  not 
had  this  instruction  in  the  family,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  age,  and  the  benefits  that  will  accrue 
from  a  religious  veneration  of  the  aged.     I  have 
been  shocked  in  cars,  on  ferry-boats,  and  in  all 
public  places  and  conveyances,  to  see  the  sel- 
fishness with  which  the  young  literally  run  over 
the  needs  and  necessities  of  venerable  persons — 
aged  men  and  women.     For  in  this  regard  old 
age  effaces  all  distinctions  of  condition.     An  old 
man,  if  he  is  a  pauper,  is  sacred.     A  woman 
with  silver  locks,  no  matter  if  all  her  life  long 
her  hand  has  grown  hard  in  service,  is  venera- 
ble ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  carry  a  heart  that 
did  not  instinctively  honor  and  respect  such  a 
one 

On  such  natural  basis  the  parent  lays  the 
foundation  on  which  to  develop  reverence  for 
God.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  parent  should 
wait  for  these  things ;  but  I  v?ish  to  urge  that, 
through  family  training,  religious  reverence 
should  take  form  and  gather  strength. 

Nothing  will  better  serve  as  an  education  of 
religious  reverence  than  the  peculiar  habits  of 
teaching  that  belong  to  a  mother.  The  mother 
that  has  a 'sweet  narrative  gift,  and  that,  not 
with  cold,  didactic  instruction,  but  with  that 
witching  effect  that  goes  with  melody  and  poe- 
try, describes  the  future  or  the  past  in  their  con- 
nection with  that  which  is  sacred — she  thinks 
that  she  cheers  the  hour ;  she  thinks  that  she 
is  preparing  to  fold  her  child  to  sleep  ;  and  she 
is,  but  she  is  also  preparing  that  child  to  wake 
into  a  higher  and  better  moral  experience.  No 
mother  knows  what  she  writes  in  the  whole 
after-life  of  her  child,  that  sings  instruction  into 
it  day  by  day. 

We  are  not  to  be  unobservant  in  teaching  our 
children  reverence  for  sacred  things  of  fit  times 
and  occasions.  Reverence  is  not  to  be  com- 
manded. It  is  to  be  inspired.  It  is  a  kind  of 
love  wiich-work;  and  suitable  periods  ought  to 
be  taken  advantage  of.  The  hour  at  evening  is 
worth  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  effect  of 
twilight  on  the  senses  can  scarcely  be  appreciated 
but  by  a  poetic  nature.  The  sounds  of  a  sum- 
mer evening  ;  the  coming  out  of  the  stars,  that 
seem  to  be  eyes  to  the  little  child  looking  out 


more,  excite  the  child's  imagination.  And  nowj 
in  a  mother's  lap,  and  from  a  mother's  lip,  the 
story  of  God's  love,  of  God's  Fatherhood,  of 
Christ's  advent,  of  hymning  angels,  of  the  pas- 
sion and  death  of  Christ,  of  the  heavenly  glory, 
and  of  the  ascended  Savior,  cannot  but  produce 
a  marvelous  efi"ect.  Such  instruction,  from  such 
a  pulpit,  in  such  a  holy  season,  and  by  such  a 
preacher — what  other  instruction  is  like  it? 
And  having  received  such  instruction,  do  you 
suppose  that  the  child  can  ever  meet  in  after  life 
the  salient  truths  which  it  has  received,  and  not 
be  conscious  that  it  has  been  trained  to  rever- 
ence, to  veneration  ? 

All  the  nobler  aspects,  all  the  sublime  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  sb'^uld  also  be  employed  in 
the  mother-work  of  training  children  to  this 
feeling.  Storms  ;  the  motion  of  the  clouds ; 
the  sounds  of  thunder  j  the  appearance  of  the 
mountain,  the  sea,  the  river,  the  cataract ;  the 
coming  on  of  spring,  or  the  resounding  footsteps 
of  winter — these  may  all  be  made  to  give  depth 
and  power  to  this  sentiment.  The  Bible  itself, 
the  chiefest  and  earliest  of  all  books,  made  use 
of  natural  phenomena  to  inspire  reverence 
toward  God.  Nowhere  else  are  clouds,  and 
storms,  and  trees;  nowhere  else  are  animals  and 
birds  ;  nowhere  else  is  the  procession  of  the  sea- 
sons so  employed  as  in  the  Old  Testament. — H. 
W.  Beechcr. 


"  The  reason  why  it  is  not  granted  man  to 
foreknow  events  is,  that  he  may  be  able  to  act 
from  freedom,  according  to  reason. 

The  desire  of  foreknowing  the  future  has  its 
origin  in  evil.  To  those  who  believe  in  the 
Divine  Providence,  there  is  given  a  trust  that 
the  Lord  disposes  their  lot ;  hence,  they  do  not 
wish  to  foreknow  it,  lest  they  should  themselves, 
in  any  manner,  interfere  with  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence."— Swedenhorg. 

.-4«»_. 

HABIT  IN  WELL-DOING. 

Every  thing  is  a  labor  just  in  proportion  as 
we  have  to  do  it  by  a  separate  effort.  If  a  per- 
son were  obliged  to  do  up  all  his  breathing 
once  a  week,  to  eat  his  food  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals, or  to  put  on  his  clothing  simply  for  a  few 
days  in  the  year,  he  would  find  them  a  very 
wearisome  task.  It  is  only  frequency  of  these 
acts,  only  breathing  every  moment,  eating  every 
day,  and  wearing  our  clothes  literally  as  a  habit, 
that  keeps  them  from  being  irksome.  Drive 
your  wagon  over  a  road  where  the  planks  are 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  motion  is  excruciating  : 
let  the  planks  be  shoved  up  together,  and  it  is 
one  delicious  roll.  So  in  the  Christian  life. 
We  must  make  our  duties  come  so  near  to  each 
other  that  they  will  touch,  if  we  would  have 
It  is  easier  to  give  fifty  times 


them  a  pleasure, 
upon  it  from"  heaven  ;   the  chirp  of  the  cricket !  a  year  than  it  is  ten  ;  easier  to  go  to   church 
and  of  insects— all  these  things,  and  as  many  '  every  Sunday  than  every  month ;  easier  to  pray 
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each  night  and  morning  than  only  now  and 
then  ;  easier  to  be  a  Christian  on  every  day, 
and  in  every  place,  than  only  in  the  church, 
and  once  a  week.  Habit  is  the  great  helper 
that  takes  away  the  burden  from  all  labor,  and 
makes  even  the  roughest  place  smooth.  And, 
in  our  well-doing,  the  best  way  never  to  be 
weary  is  never  to  stop  and  rest. — Rel.  Mag. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  11,  1866. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — 
Joseph  Head,  a  Minister  of  East  Hamburg 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  obtained  a  minute 
to  attend  Pelham  Half- Yearly  Meeting,  C  W., 
and  Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  and  to 
appoint  some  meetings  within  their  respective 
limits  if  way  should  open. 

"  The  Fathers,  where  are  they,  and 
the  prorhets,  do  thev  live  forever?" — 
This  Scriptural  inquiry  forces  itself  upon  the 
mind  on  occasions  of  the  frequent  removal  of 
those  who  have  been  looked  upon  as  fathers 
or  prophets  in  the  Church  Militant — who  have 
stood  as  upright  pillars  in  the  Lord's  house ; 
and,  under  a  feeling  of  the  void  thus  created, 
the  spirit  is  sometimes  oppressed  with  the  weight 
of  the  concern,  of  who  shall  be  found  to  fill 
these  vacant  places?  We  look  around  with  in- 
creasing interest  upon  those  who  are  not  in- 
diflferent  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  yet  have 
not  made  a  full  surrender  of  the  heart,  by  which 
they  might  be  prepared  to  step  into  the  thinned 
ranks,  and  render  the  service  required,  in  order 
that  the  work  of  righteousness  and  peace 
may  be  advanced  in  the  earth.  We  would  ask, 
that  there  be  no  longer  a  hesitation  whom  these 
will  serve.  The  invitation  goes  forth  with  re- 
newed earnestness,  "  to  come  up  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty," — yea,  to  "  come 
up,"  to  leave  the  things  that  are  behind, 
and  press  forward  toward  the  mark  which 
has  been  set  as  the  Christian's  goal — a  place 
wherein  to  obey  the  Father's  will,  will  be  the 
ohiefest  joy.  In  the  expansion  of  spirit,  there 
will  be  found  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  strength,  with  wisdom,  will  be 
furnifchcd,  to  nobly  bear  the  cross  and  maintain 
with  integrity  the  testimonies  of  Truth,  for 
which  many  of  our  predecessors  suffered  im- 
prisonment and  death. 


We  are  fully  sensible  that  the  principles 
advocated  by  these  apostles  have  not  been  as 
faithfully  maintained  by  all  bearing  the  name 
of  Friends,  as  their  worth  demands ;  but  the 
fault  lies  wholly  with  individuals,  and  is  no 
proof  that  they  are  not  what  many,  to  their 
great  joy  and  peace,  have  found  them  to  be — • 
emanations  from  the  Fountain  of  Light  and 
Life. 

With  the  view  that  this  Society  has  not  yet 
fulfilled  its  mission,  which  is,  we  believe,  to  give 
practical  evidence  of  the  sufficiency  of  ita 
"  foundation  principle,"  the  "  Light  of  Christ 
within,"  to  save  from  sin,  and  to  redeem  from 
iniquity,  we  call  upon  its  members,  especially 
those  in  the  meridian  and  youthful  periods  of 
life,  to  examine  for  themselves  this  blessed  tes- 
timony, that  it  may  become  theirs  through  con- 
viction, and  not  merely  by  tradition.  If  we  are 
favored  with  this  rich  inheritance,  we  shall 
not  become  "a  by- word  nor  a  reproach." 
The  shaft  of  the  adversary  will  fall  harm- 
less at  our  feet.  The  cry  of  heresy  and  un- 
belief, can  no  more  move  us  from  the  immut- 
able Eock,  than  it  did  the  pioneers  of  a  great 
reform  in  the  days  of  George  Fox. 


Married,  on  the  27th  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  by 
Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  house  of  Abram  R.  Vail, 
Quakertown,  New  Jersey,  Samuel  M.  Robinson  to 
Adelia  S.  Vail,  daughter  of  Abram  R.  and  Jane  D. 
Vail. 


Died,  od  the  10th  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  at  her 
residence  in  Menallen  Township,  Adams  County, 
Pa.,  Mary  H.  Griest,  wife  of  Jesse  W.  Griest,  and 
daughter  of  Charles  Ilollingshead,  of  Medford  N.  J., 
in  the  27lh  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Menallen 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  At  Taylorsville,  BucliS  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  20th  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  Benjamin  F. 
Taylor,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

,  On  Fourth-day,  Eighth  month  1st,  Benjamin 

Allen,  late  of  Bristol  Pa.,  in  the  74th  year  of  hia 
age. 

,    on    Seventh-day   morning,    Eighth    month 

4th,  at  the  residence  of  her  grandson,  Thompson 
Reynolds,  Rebecca  Reynolds,  in  her  92d  year;  aQ 
esteemed  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia. 

■  <»>  ■ 

A  CORRECT  IDEA  OP  LIBERTY. 

Burke's  idea  of  liberty.  He  says,  "  Men  are 
qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  disposition  to  put  chains  upon  their  own 
appetites;  in  proportion  as  their  love  of  justice 
is  above  their  rapacity ;  iu  proportion  as  they 
are  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
the  wise  and  good  in  preference  to  the  flattery 
of  knaves. 
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From  the  "  Chimney  Corner  "  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
VENTILATION. 

The  want  of  suitable  ventilation  in  school- 
rooms, recitation  rooms,  lecture-rooms,  ofiBces, 
court-rooms,  conference  rooms,  and  •  vestries, 
where  young  students  of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology  acquire  their  earlier  practice,  is  some- 
thing simply  appalling.  Of  itself  it  would  an- 
swer for  men  the  question  why  so  many  thou- 
sand glad,  active  children  come  to  a  middle  life 
without  joy, — a  life  whose  best  estate  is  a  sort 
of  slow,  plodding  endurance.  The  despite  and 
hatred  which  most  men  seem  to  feel  for  God's 
gift  of  fresh  air,  and  their  resolution  to  breathe 
as  little  of  it  iis  possible,  could  only  come  from 
a  long  course  of  education,  in  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  live  without  it.  Let  any 
one  notice  the  conduct  of  our  American  people 
travelling  in  railroad  cars.  We  will  suppose 
that  about  half  of  them  are  what  might  be 
called  welleducated  people,  who  have  learned 
in  books,  or  otherwise,  that  the  air  breathed 
from  the  lungs  is  laden  with  impurities, — that 
it  is  noxious  and  poisonous  ;  and  yet  travel  with 
these  people  half  a  day,  and  you  would  suppose 
from  their  actions  that  they  considered  the  ex- 
ternal air  as  a  poison  created  expressly  to  in- 
jure them,  and  that  the  only  course  of  safety 
lay  in  keeping  the  cars  hermetically  sealed, 
and  breathing  over  and  over  the  vapor 
from  each  otliers'  lungs.  If  a  person  in  des- 
pair at  the  intolerable  foulness  raises  a  window, 
what  frowns  from  all  the  neighboring  seats, 
especially  from  great  rough- coated  men,  who 
alwa}S  seem  the  first  to  be  apprehensive  ! 
The  request  to  "  put  down  that  window  "  is  al- 
most sure  to  follow  a  moment  or  two  of  fresh 
air.  In  vain  have  rows  of  ventilators  been  put 
in  the  tops  of  some  of  the  cars,  for  conductors 
and  passengers  are  both.of  one  mind,  that  these 
ventilators  are  inlets  of  danger,  and  must  be 
kept  carefully  closed. 

Railroad  travelling  in  America  is  systemati- 
cally, and  one  would  think  carefully,  arranged 
so  as  to  violate  every  possible  law  of  health. 
The  old  rule  to  keep  the  head  cool  and  the  feet 
warm  is  precisely  reversed.  A  red  hot  stove 
heats  the  upper  stratum  of  air  to  oppression, 
while  a  stream  of  cold  air  is  constantly  circula- 
ting about  the  lower  extremities.  The  most  in- 
digestible and  unhealthy  substances  conceiv- 
able are  generally  sold  in  the  cars  or  at  way- 
stations  for  the  confusion  and  distress  of  the 
ttimach.  Rirely  can  a  traveller  obtain  so  in- 
nocent a  thing  as  a  plain,  good  sandwich  of 
bread  and  meat,  while  pie,  cake,  doughnuts, 
and  all  other  culinary  atrocities,  are  almost 
forced  upon  him  at  every  stopping- place.  In 
France,  England  and  Germany  the  railroad  cars 
are  perfectly  ventilated  ;  the  feet  are  kept 
warm  by  flat  cases  filled  with  hot  water  and 
covered  with  carpet,  and  answering  the  double 


purpose  of  warming  the  feet,  and  diffusing  an 
ac^reeable  temperature  through  the  car,  without 
burning  away  the  vitality  of  the  air;  while 
the  arrangements  at  the  refreshment  rooms, 
provide  for  the  passenger  as  wholesome  and 
well-served  a  meal  of  healthy,  nutritious  food  as 
could  be  obtained  in  any  home  circle. 

What  are  we  to  infer  concerning  the  home 
habits  of  a  nation  of  men,  who  so  resignedly 
allow  their  bodies  to  be  poisoned  and  maltreat- 
ed in  travelling  over  such  an  extent  of  terri- 
tory as  is  covered  by  our  railroad  lines  ?  Does 
it  not  show  that  foul  air  and  improper  food 
are  too  much  matters  of  course  to  excite  atten- 
tion ?  As  a  writer  in  "  The  Nation  "  has  lately 
remarked,  it  is  simply  and  only  because  the 
American  nation  like  to  have  unventilated  cars, 
and  to  be  fed  on  pie  and  coffee  at  stopping- 
places,  that  nothing  better  is  known  to  our 
travellers  ;  if  there  were  any  marked  dislike  of 
such  a  state  of  things  on  the  part  of  the  people 
it  would  not  exist.  We  have  wealth  enough, 
and  enterprise  enough,  and  ingenuity  enough, 
in  our  American  nation,  to  compass  with  wonder- 
ful raoidity  any  end  that  really  seems  to  us  de- 
sirable. An  army  was  improvised  when  an 
army  was  wanted, — and  an  army  more  perfectly 
equipped,  more  bountifully  fed,  than  so  great  a 
body  of  men  ever  was  before.  Hospitals,  Sani- 
tary Commissions,  and  Christian  Commissions, 
all  arose  out  of  the  simple  conviction  of  the 
American  people  that  they  must  arise.  If  the 
American  people  were  equally  convinced  that 
foul  air  was  a  poison, — that  to  have  cold  feet 
and  hot  heads  was  to  invite  an  attack  of  illness, 
—  that  maple-sugar,  pop  corn,  peppermint  candy, 
pie,  doughnuts,  and  peanuts  are  not  diet  for 
reasonable  beings, — they  would  have  railroad 
accommodations  very  different  from  those  now 
in  existence. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  foul  air  of  court- 
rooms. What  better  illustration  couli  be  given 
of  the  utter  contempt  with  which  the  laws  of 
bodily  health  are  treated,  than  the  condition  of 
these  places  ?  Our  lawyers  are  highly  educated 
men.  They  have  been  through  high-school 
and  college  training,  they  have  learned  the  pro- 
perties of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic- acid 
c;as,  and  have  seen  a  mouse  die  under  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,  and  of  course  they  know  that 
foul  unventilated  rooms  are  bad  for  the  health; 
and  yet  generation  after  generation  of  men  so 
taught  and  trained  will  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  in  rooms  notorious  for  their  close 
and  impure  air,  without  so  much  as  an  attempt 
to  remedy  the  evil.  A  well- ventilated  court- 
room is  a  four-leaved  clover  among  court  rooms. 
Young  men  are  constantly  losing  their  health 
at  the  bar:  lung  diseases,  dyspepsia,  follow  them 
up,  gradually  sapping  their  vitality.  Some  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  profession  have 
actually  fallen  dead  as  they  stood  pleading, — 
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victims  of  the  fearful  pressure  of  poisonous  and 
heated  air  upon  the  excited  brain.  The  deaths 
of  Sahiion  P.  Cbase,  of  Portland,  uncle  of  our 
present  Ciiief  Justice,  and  of  Ezekiel  Webster, 
the  brutlier  of  our  great  statesman,  are  memor- 
able examples,  t.f  the  calamifous  effects  of 
the  errors  dwelt  upon  ;  and  jet,  strange  to  say, 
nothing  efficient  is  done  to  mend  these  errors, 
and  give  the  body  an  ccjual  chance  with  the 
mind  in  the  pressure  of  the  world's  affairs. 

]>ut  churches,  lecture-rooms  and  vestries, 
and  all  buildings  devoted  especially  to  the  good 
of  the  soul,  are  cquullj  witness  of  the  mind's 
disdain  of  the  body's  needs,  and  the  body's  con- 
sequent revenge  upon  the  .soul.  In  how  many 
of  these  places  has  the  question  of  a  thorough 
provision  of  fresh  air  been  even  considered  ? 
People  would  never  think  of  bringing  a  thou- 
sand persons  into  a  desert  place,  and  keeping 
them  there,  without  making  preparations  to  feed 
them.  ]>iead  and  butter,  potatoes  and  meat, 
must  plainly  be  found  for  them;  but  a  thou- 
sand human  beings  are  put  into  buildings  to 
remain  a  given  number  of  hours,  and  no  one 
asks  the  question  whether  means  exist  for  giv- 
ing each  one  the  quantum  of  fresh  air  needed 
for  his  circulatiun,  and  these  thousand  vicfims 
will  consent  lo  be  slowly  poisored,  gasping, 
sweating,  getting  red  in  the  face,  with  confused 
and    sleepy  brains,   while    a    minister,  with    a 


FAITH. 

Restless,  and  oft  complaining,  on  his  bed 

Tossed  a  fiiir  child,  as  burned   nlong   his  veias 
The  fire  of  fever  wiih  consuming  pains; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  rai  ed  his  head 

From  the  *iot  pillow,  and  beseeching,  said — 
"  Water  !  oh,  give  me  vsrater!"  By  hi-i  side 

The  healer  stood,  and  tenderly  replied  : 
"  Wait  yet  ah  wile,  this  potion   lake  instead.'' 
"  No,"  cried  the  child,  "  'tis  poison,  and  will  kill." 
His  father  took  the  cup — ''  My  son,  be  sure 
This  is  a  nauseous  dr^mght,  but  it  may  cure; 

Will  my  boy  drink  it?" — Then   s;ud  he,  "I  will — 
I'm  not  afraid  'tis  poison  now — I  know 
Thou  would'st  not  give  it,  father,  were  it  so," 

Oh,  trusting  childhood!  I  would  learn  of  thee  . 
This  lesson  ef  pure  Faith,  and  to  my  heark 
So  bind  it,  that  ic  never  may  depart ; — 

Therefore,  shalt  thou  henceforth  my  teacher  be, 
For  in  thy  perfect  trust   the  siu  I  see. 
Of  our  own  doubts  and  fears.     The  cup  of  lif'^, 
Drugged  with  the  bitterness  of  tei.rs  and  strife, 

Shall  I  not  drink  it  when  'tis  proffered  me? 

YiiS — for  'tis  mingled  by  a  Father's  hand, 

And  given  in  love — for,  rightly  understood, 
Trials  and  pains  tend  ever  to  our  good, 

Healing  the   soul  that  for  the  better  land 

Thirsts  with  a  deathless  longing  !  Welcome  pain. 
Whose  end  is  bliss  and  everlasting  gain. 

W.  H.  Burleigh. 

IS    THY   PATH   LONELY  ? 


Is  thy  path  lonely  ?     Fear  it  not,  for  He 
Who  marks  the  sparrow's  fdU  is  guarding  thee  ; 
And  not  a  star  shines   o'er  thy  head  by  night, 
yet   redder    face   and  a  more  oppressed   brain,  i  But  He  hath  known  that  it  will  reach  thy  sight ; 
struggles  and  wrestles,  throuL'h  the  hot,  seeth-  \  Aad  not  a  joy  cati  beautify  thy  lot, 

^"^  ,  1        1         .    xY  1  4.     •      '  But  tells   thee  still  that  ihou   art  unforgot. 

ing  vapors,  to  make  clear  to  them  the  mysteries  ,  ^ay,  not  a  grief  can  darken,  or  surprise 
Ot    lauh.  _     How_  many     churches    are    there  {  g^^gil  in  thy  heart,  or  dim  with  tears  thy  eyes, 
that  for  six  or  eight   months  in    the   year   are  !  But  it  is  sent  in  mercy,  and  in  love, 
never  ventilated  at  all,  except  by  the  accident-  j  To  bid  thy  helplessness  seek  strength  above. 
al  opening  of  doors  ?     The  foul   air  generated 
by  one  congregation   is  locked   up  by  the  sex- 
ton  for   the   use   of  the   next   assembl}'  ;   and 
so   gathers    and   gathers   from    week  to  week, 
and  month  to  month,  while  devout  persons  up- 
braid   themselves,  and   are  ready  to   tear  their 
hair,  because  they  always  feel  stupid  and  sleepy 
in  church.  *  *       *        *  * 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  DESPISE  NOT  THE    DAY   OF   SMALL   THINGS.'* 

'Tis  little  by  little  the  bee  fills  her  cell, 

And  little  by  li'tle  a  man  sinks  a  well ; 

'Tis  little  by  little  a  bird  builds  her  nest, 

By  littles  a  forest  in  verdure  is  drest ; 

'Tis  little  by  little  great  volumes  are  made, 

By  Utiles  a  mountain  on  level  is  laid  ; 

'Tis  little  by  little  an  ocean  is  filled, 

And  little  by  Utile  a  city  we  build  ; 

'Tis  little  by  little  an  ant  gets  her  store, 

Every  little  we  add  to  a  little  makes  more; 

Step  by  step  we  walk  miles,  and  we  sew,  stitch  by 

stitch. 
Word  by  word  we  read  books,  cei.t  by  cent  we  grow 

rich  ; 
Little  rills  make  great  rivers,  an  acnrn  an  oak, 
We  tunnel  by  inches,  fi-ll  trees  stroke  by  stroke. 

'-^O*— 

To  speak  to  the  purpose,  one  must  speak  icith 
a  purpose. 


EXTRACT    FROM    '^  SELF-HELP." 

Perhaps  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Lee,  Profes- 
sor of  Hebrew,  at  Cambridge,  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  in  modern 
times  of  the  power  of  perseverance  and  resolute 
purpose  in  working  out  an  honorable  career  in 
literature.  He  received  his  education  at  a 
charity  school  at  Lognor,  near  Shrewsbury, 
but  so  little  distinguished  himself  there,  that 
his  master  pronounced  hiin  to  be  one  of  ihe 
dullest  boys  that  ever  passed  through  his  hands. 
He  was  put  apprentice  to  a  carpenter,  and 
worked  at  that  trade  until  he  arrived  at  man- 
hood. To  occupy  his  leisure  hours  he  took  to 
reading;  and,  sotne  of  the  books  containing 
Latin  quotations,  he  became  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining what  they  meant.  He  bought  a  Latin 
Grammar,  and  proceeded  to  learn  Latin.  As 
Stone,  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  gardener,  said, 
long  before,  "Docs  one  need  to  know  anything 
more  than  the  twenty-four  letters,  in  order  to 
learn  everything  else  that  one  wishes?"  Lee 
rose  early  and  pat  up  late,  and  he  succeeded  in 
mastering  the  Latin  before  bis  apprenticeship 
was    out.     Whildt    working  one    day  in  some 
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place  of  worship,  a  copy  of  a  Greek  Testament 
fell  in  his  way,  and  he  was  immediately  filled 
with  the  dusire  to  learn  this  language  too.  He 
accordingly  sold  some  of  his  Latin  books,  and 
purchased  a  Greek  Grammer  and  Lexicon.  He 
took  pleasure  in  learning,  and  he  soon  learned 
the  language.  Then  he  sold  his  Greek  books, 
and  bought  Hebrew  ones,  and  learned  that 
language,  unsssisted  by  any  instructor,  without 
any  hope  of  fame  or  reward,  but  simply  follow- 
ing the  bent  of  his  genius.  He  next  proceeded 
to  master  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan 
dialects.  But  his  studies  began  to  tell  upon 
his  health,  and  brought  on  disease  in  his  ejes 
through  his  long  night  watchitigs  with  his 
books.  Having  laid  them  aside  for  a  time  and 
recovered  his  health,  he  went  on  with  his  daily 
work.  His  character  as  a  tradesman  being 
excellent,  his  business  improved,  and  his  moans 
enabled  him  to  marry,  which  he  did  when 
twentj-eight  years  old.  He  determined  now 
to  devote  himself  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
faiiiily,  and  to  renounce  his  luxury  of  book- 
learning  ;  accordingly  he  sold  all  his  books. 
He  might  have  continued  a  working  carpenter 
all  his  life,  had  not  the  chest  of  tools  upon 
which  he  depended  for  subsistence  been  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  destitution  stared  him  in  the 
face.  He  was  too  poor  to  buy  new  tools,  so  he 
bethought  him  of  teaching  children  their  let- 
ters; a  profession  requiring  the  least  possible 
capital.  But  though  he  had  mastered  many 
languages,  he  was  so  defective  in  the  common 
branches  of  knowledge,  that  at  first  he  could 
not  teach  them.  Besolute  of  purpose,  however, 
he  assiduously  set  to  work,  and  taught  himsi'lf 
arithmetic  and  writing  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  able  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  these 
branches  to  litile  children.  His  uaaffectCii, 
simple,  and  beautiful  character  gradually  at- 
tracted friends,  and  the  acquirements  of  the 
"learned  carpenter"  became  bruited  abroad. 
Dr.  Scott,  a  neighboring  clergyman,  obtained 
for  him  the  appointment  of  master  of  a  charity- 
echool  in  Shrewsbuiy,  and  introduced  him  to  a 
distinguished  Oriental  scholar.  These  friends 
Bupplied  him  with  books,  and  Lee  successively 
mastered  the  Arabic,  Persic,  and  Hindostanee 
languages.  He  continued  to  pursue  his  studies 
while  on  permanent  duty  in  the  local  militia 
of  the  county,  gradually  acquiring  greater 
proficiency  in  languages.  At  length  his  kind 
patron,  I)r.  Scott,  enabled  him  to  enter  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  after  a  course  of 
Btudy,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  mathematical  acquirements,  a  vacancy  oc 
curring  in  the  professorship  of  Arabic  and 
Hebrew,  he  was  worthily  elected  to  fill  the 
honorable  office.  Besides  ably  performing  his 
duties  as  a  professor,  he  voluntarily  gave  much 
of  his  time  to  the  instruction  of  missionaries 
going  forth   to    preach  the   Gospel   to  eastern 


tribes  in  their  own  tongue.  He  also  made  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible  in  several  Asiatic  dialects  ; 
and  having  mastered  the  New  Zealand  tongue, 
he  arranged  a  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  for 
two  New  Zealand  Chiefs  who  were  then  in 
England,  which  books  are  now  in  daily  use  in 
the  New  Zealand  schools.  Such,  in  brief,  is 
the  remarkable  history  of  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  ;  and 
it  is  but  the  counterpart  of  many  similarly  in- 
structive examples  of  the  power  of  persever- 
ance in  self-culture,  as  displayed  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  literary 
and  scientific  men. 

There  are  many  more  illustrious  names  which 
might  be  cited  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  com- 
mon saying  that  '•  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn." 
i^ven  at  advanced  years  men  can  do  much,  if 
they  will  determine  on  making  a  beginning. 
Sir^  Henry  Spelman  did  not  begin  the  study  of 
science  until  he  was  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age.  Franklin  was  fifty  bef  ire  he  fully 
entered  upon  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Bryden  and  Scott  were  not  known  as  authors 
until  each  was  in  his  fortieth  year.  Boccaccio 
was  thirty- five  when  he  entered  upon  his 
literary  career,  and  Alfieri  was  forty-six  when 
he  coaimenced  the  study  of  Greek.  Dr.  Arnold 
learnt  German  at  an  advanced  age,  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  Niebuhr  in  the  original; 
and  in  I'ke  manner  James  Watt,  when  about 
forty,  while  working  at  his  trade  of  an  instru- 
ment-maker in  Glasgow,  learnt  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian,  to  enable  him  to  peruse  the 
valuable  works  on  mechanical  philosophy  in 
these  languages.  Ptobert  Hall  was  once  found 
lying  upon  the  floor,  racked  by  pain,  learning 
Italian  in  his  old  age,  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  parallel  drawn  by  Macaulay  between 
Miltnn  and  Dante.  Handel  was  forty-eight 
before  he  published  any  of  his  great  works.  In- 
deed hundreds  of  instances  might  be  given  of 
men  who  stuck  out  an  entirely  new  path,  and 
successfully  entered  on  new  studies,  at  a  com- 
paratively advanced  time  of  life.  None  but 
the  frivolous  or  the  indolent  will  say,  "  I  am 
too  old  to  learn." 

And  here  we  would  repeat  what  we  have  said 
before,  that  it  is  not  men  of  genius  who  move 
the  world,  and  take  the  lead  in  it,  but  mm  of 
steadfastness,  purpose,  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try. Notwithstanding  the  many  curious  stories 
wiiich  have  been  told  about  the  infancy  of  men 
of  genius,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  early 
cleverness  is  no  test  whatever  of  the  height  to 
which  the  grown  man  will  reach.  Precocity  is 
quite  as  often  a  symptom  of  disease  as  an  in- 
dication of  intellectual  vigor  in  youth.  What 
becomes  of  all  the  "  remarkably  clever  chil- 
dri'n  ? "  Where  are  all  the  duxes  and  prize 
boys?  Trace  them  through  life,  and  it  will 
often  be  fnund  that  the  dull  boys,  who  were 
invariably  beaten  at  school,  have  shut  ahead  of 
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theru.  The  clever  boys  are  rewarded,  but  the 
prizes  wliich  they  gain  by  their  greater  quick- 
ness and  facility,  rarely  prove  of  service  to  them. 
What  ought  rather  to  be  rewarded  is,  the  en- 
deavor, the  struggle,  and  the  obedience;  for  it 
is  the  youth  who  does  his  best,  though  endowed 
with  an  inferiority  of  natural  powers,  that  ought 
above  all  others  be  encouraged. 

An  interesting  chapter  might  be  written  on 
the  Pubject  of  illustrious  dunces, — dull  boys, 
but  brilliant  men.  We  have  room,  however, 
for  only  a  few  instances.  Pietro  di  Cortona, 
the  painter,  was  thou^jht  so  stupid  that  he  was 
nicknamed  "Ass's  Head"  when  a  boy;  and 
Tomaso  Ouidi  was  generally  known  as  "  heavy 
Tom"  (Ma?;soccio  Tomasaccio,)  though  by  dili- 
gence he  afterwards  raised  himself  to  the 
highest  eminence.  Newton,  when  at  school, 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  lowermost  form  but 
one.  The  boy  above  Newton  having  kicked 
him,  the  dunce  showed  his  pluck  by  challenfino- 
him  to  a  fight,  and  beat  him.  Then  he  set  to 
work  with  a  will,  and  determined  also  to 
vanquish  his  antagonist  as  a  scholar,  which  he  I 
did,  rising  to  the  top  of  his  class.  Many  of  i 
our  greatest  divines  have  been  anything  but 
precocious.  Isaac  Barrow,  when  a  boy  at  the 
Charterhouse  School,  was  notorious  chiefly  for 
his  strong  temper,  pugnacious  habits,  and  pro- 
verbial idleness  as  a  scholar;  and  he  caused 
such  grief  to  his  parents,  that  his  father  used 
to  say  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  take  from  him 
any  of  his  children,  he  hoped  it  might  bo  Isaac, 
the  least  promising  of  them  all.  Adam  Clarke, 
when  a.  boy,  was  proclaimed  by  his  father  to  be 
"  a  grievous  dunce;"  though  he  could  roll  large 
stones  abnut.  Dean  Swift,  one  of  the  greatest 
writ-rs  of  pure  English,  was  "plucked"  at 
Dublin  Universiiy,  and  only  obtained  his  recom- 
mendation to  (3xford  "  speciali  gratia."  The 
well-known  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Cook  were  i 
boys  ^together  at  the  parish  school  of  St.  An- 
drew's ;  and  they  were  found  so  stupid  and  ' 
mischievous,  that  the  master,  irritated  beyond 
measure,  dismissed  them  both  as  incorrioible 
dunces.  ° 

The  brilliant  Sheridan  showed  so  little  ca- 
pacity as  a.  boy,  that  he  was  presented  to  a 
tutor  hy  his  mother  with  the  complimentary  ac- 
companiment, that  he  was  an  incorrigible  dunce. 
Walter  Scott  was  all  but  a  dunce  when  a  bov* 
always  much  readier  for  a  "  bicker,"  than  apt 
at  his  lessons.  At  the  Edinburgh  University, 
Profe.ssor  Dalzell  pronounced  upon  him  the 
sentence  that  "  Dunce  he  was,  and  dunce  he 
would  remain."  Chatterton  was  returned  on 
hismf.ther's  hands  as  "afool,of  whom  nothing 
could  be  made."  Burns  was  a  dull  boy,  good 
only  at  athletic  cxercisee.  Goldsmith  spoke  of 
himself  as  a  plant  that  flowered  late.  Alfieri 
left  college  no  wiser  than  he  entered  it,  and 
did  not  begin  the  studies  by  which  he  distia- ' 


guished  himself,  until  he  had  run  over  half 
Europe.  Robert  Clive  was  a  dunce,  if  not  a 
reprobate,  when  a  youth  ;  but  always  full  of 
energy,  even  in  badness.  His  family,  glad  to 
get  rid  of  him,  shipped  him  off"  to  Madras  ; 
and  he  lived  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  British 
power  in  Iiidia.  Napoleon  and  Wellington  were 
both  dull  boys,  not  distinguishing  themselves  ia 
any  way  at  school.  Of  the  former  the  Duchesa 
d'Abrantes  says,  "  he  had  good  health,  but  was 
in  other  respects  like  other  boys."  John 
Howard,  the  philanthropist,  was  another  illus- 
trious dunce,  learning  next  to  nothing  during 
the  seven  years  that  he  was  at  school.  Steph- 
enson, as  a  youth,  was  distinguished  chiefly  for 
his  skill  at  putting  and  wressling,  and  attention 
to  his  work.  The  brilliant  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
was  no  cleverer  than  other  boys ;  his  teacher, 
Davies  Gilbert,  said  of  him,  "  while  he  was 
with  me.  I  could  not  discern  the  faculties  by 
which  he  was  so  much  distinguished."  In- 
deed, he  himself  in  after-life  considered  it  for- 
tunate that  he  had  been  left  to  "  enjoy  so  much 
idleness  "  at  school.  Watt  was  a  dull  scholar, 
notwithstanding  the  pretty  stories  told  about 
his  precocity;  but  he  was,  what  was  better, 
patient  and  perseverant,  and  it  was  by  that 
means,  and  by  his  carefully  cultivated  inven- 
tiveness, that  he  was  enabled  to  perfect  his  steam 
engine. 

What  Dr.  Arnold  said  of  boys  is  equally  true 
of  men, — that  the  difference  between  one  boy 
and  another  consists  not  so  much  in  talent  as  in 
energy.  Given  perseverance,  and  energy  soon 
becomes  habitual.  Provided  the  dunce  has 
persistency  and  application,  he  will  inevitably 
head  the  cleverer  fellow  without  these  qualities. 
Slow  but  sure,  wins  the  race.  It  is  persever- 
ance that  explains  how  the  position  of  boys  at 
school  is  so  often  reversed  in  real  life ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  4iote  how  some  who  were  then  bo 
clever  have  since  become  so  common  place  ; 
whilst  others,  dull  boys,  of  whom  nothing  was 
expected,  slow  in  their  faculties  but  sure  in 
their  pace,  have  assumed  the  po.^ition  of  leaders 
of  men.  The  author  of  this  book,  wheu  a  boy, 
stood  in  the  same  class  with  one  of  the  greatest 
of  dunces.  One  teacher  after  another  had  tried 
his  skill  upon  him  and  failed.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment, the  fool's  cap,  coaxing,  and  earnest 
entreaty,  proved  alike  fruitless.  Sometimes 
the  experiment  was  tried  of  putting  hina  at 
the  top  of  his  class,  aud  it  was  curious  to  note 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  gravitated  to  the 
inevitable  bottom,  like  a  lump  of  lead  passing 
through  quicksilver.  The  youth  was  given  up 
by  many  teachers  as  an  incorrigible  dunce, — 
one  of  them  pronounced  him  to  be  "  a  stupend- 
ous booby."  Yet,  slow  though  he  was,  this 
dunce  had  a  sort  of  dull  energy  of  purpose  in 
him,  which  grew  with  his  muscles  aud  his  man- 
hood ;  aud,  strange  to  say,  when   he  at  length 
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came  to  take  part  in  the  practical  business  of  life, 
he  was  found  heading  mostof  his  school  compan- 
ions, and  eventuallj^  left  the  greater  number 
of  them  far  behind.  The  last  time  the  author 
heard  of  him,  he  was  chief  magistrate  of  his 
native  town.  The  tortoise  in  the  right  road 
will  beat  a  racer  in  the  wrong.  It  matters  not 
though  a  youth  be  slow,  if  he  but  be  diligent. 
Quickness  of  parts  may  even  prove  a  defect, 
inasmuch  as  the  boy  who  learns  readily  will 
often  forget  quite  as  readily;  and  also  because 
he  finds  no  need  of  cultivating  that  quality  of 
application  and  perseverance  which  the  slower 
youth  is  compelled  to  exercise,  and  which 
proves  so  valuable  an  element  in  the  formation 
of  every  character.  Davy  said,  "  What  I  am 
I  have  made  myself;"  and  the  same  holds  true 
universally.  The  highest  culture  is  not  ob- 
tained from  teachers  when  at  school  or  college, 
BO  much  as  by  our  own  diligent  self-education 
when  we  have  become  men.  Hence  parents 
need  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  see  their 
children's  talents  forced  into  bloom.  Let  them 
watch  and  wait  patiently,  letting  good  example 
and  quiet  training  do  their  work,  and  leave 
the  rest  tofProvidence.  Let  them  see  to  it  that 
the  youth  is  provided,  by  free  exercise  of  his 
bodily  powers,  with  a  full  stock  of  physical 
health;  set  him  fairly  on  the  road  of  self- cul- 
ture;  carefully  train  his  habits  of  application 
snd  perseverance  ;  and  as  he  grows  older,  if 
the  right  stufi"  be  in  him,  he  will  be  enabled 
vigorously  and    efi'ectively  to  cultivate  himself. 

From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
A    FEW    WORDS    ABOUT    SCHOOL   FEES. 

Like  most  things  that  can  neither  be  eaten 
nor  subjected  to  material  hanriling,  the  educa- 
tional art  is  apt  to  be  considerably  undervalued 
in  the  market.  It  is  one  of  the  ma.iy  thino's 
not  seen,  and  never  thoroughly  laid  hold  of. 
When,  by  the  exercise  of  his  physical  powers, 
a  man  builds  a  house ;  or,  by  the  use  of  his 
mental  and  physical  ones,  he  produces  a  book, 
the  world  is  willing  in  certain  cases  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire.  The  result 
of  his  industry  is  tangible;  it  has  a  certain 
value,  and  passes  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  form 
of  a  currency.  But  there  is  no  material  and 
tangible  sign  by  which  the  achievements  of  the 
schoolmaster  may  be  duly  estimated.  Let  those 
who  believe  that  the  profits  of  teachers  are  un- 
reasonably great  take  the  case  of  a  schoolmaster 
having  twenty  pupils,  each  paying  £:^5  per  an- 
num. This  will  yield  him  an  income  of  £700. 
The  expenses  will  be — for  the  board  of  pupils, 
at  £16  a  year  each,  £:;20 ;  rent,  rates,  and 
taxes,  say  £80;  salaries  of  two  tutors,  £80; 
board  of  ditto,  £40;  wages  of  three  servants, 
£iO,  and  board  of  ditto,  £60,  independently 
of  many  individual  expenses,  bad  debts,  and 
interest   upon  capital  employed.     The  net  in- 


come, therefore,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more 
than  .£150  a  year,  a  sum  that  every  reasonable 
person  must  consider  very  moderate.  Let 
grumblers  examine  facts  and  then  state  whether 
they  consider  the  general  scholastic  fees  of  the 
present  day  too  high.  If  persons  will  send  their 
sons  to  private  schools,  and  require  them  to  be 
properly  fed,  decently  lodged,  and  efiiciently 
taught,  it  follows  that  thoy  must  pay  more  than 
mere  out-of-pocket  expenses.  They  must 
moreover,  take  into  consideration  the  "  wear  and 
tear"  of  the  master  and  mistress,  and,  indeed 
of  all  those  persons  upon  whom  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  turning  out  a  reputable  article  in  the 
way  of  a  finished  scholar.  There  is  reputation 
and  prestige,  too,  to  be  considered,  just  aa 
speciality  is  valued  in  matters  of  pure  business. 
A  man  who  has  made  a  name  in  the  scholastic 
world  has  a  right  to  set  upon  that  name  its  due 
value,  and  to  regulate  his  tariff  of  charges  ac- 
cordingly. He  may  consider  himself  as  in  some 
sense  the  dispenser  of  a  patented  article,  which 
bears  an  exceptional  price,  and  to  the  perfection 
of  which  he  has,  perhaps,  devoted  the  best 
years  of  a  busy  life.  If  he  make  a  profit  of 
j  £500  a  year  by  it,  he  is  only  doing  what  the 
I  skilful  physician,  the  able  pleader,  and  the  suc- 
cessful artist  are  also  doing  ;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
I  sumed  that,  in  cases  where  exceptional  high 
j  prices  are  paid,  something  better  than  the 
average  is  got  for  the  money. 

At  the  same  time,  it  does  net  follow  that  the 
best  education  is  to  be  procured  in  the  most 
expensive  schools.  Indeed,  where  general 
tuition  is  required,  the  contrary  is  frequently 
the  case.  In  an  establishment  where  the 
charges  are  high,  the  number  of  pupils  is  "  lim- 
ited and  select,"  and  the  domestic  expenses  are 
great,  while  the  outlay  for  teachers  is  tao  small. 
The  proprietor  is  generally  a  man  of  high 
classical  or  mathematical  attainments,  who  by 
himself  is  enabled  to  impart  thorough  tuition  in 
the  subject  that  is  his  speciality.  The  more 
general  branches  of  study  are,  however,  neg- 
lected, inasmuch  as  the  income  of  the  school 
will  not  admit  of  a  proper  number  of  tutors 
being  employed.  If  special  training,  or  superior 
association,  be  not  required,  there  is  not  any- 
thing gained  by  youths  being  placed  under 
expensive  tutors.  It  may  often  happen  that 
the  best  general  training  is  to  be  procured  in  a 
school  where  the  terms  are  moderate,  the  pupils 
numerous,  and  a  large  stafi"  of  masters  reside  on 
the  premises.  Tuition  by  visiting  professors 
has  not  the  same  advantages,  except  in  special 
branches,  and  for  advanced  pupils  who  can  be 
trus^d  to  exert  themselves  during  the  long  in- 
tervals between  their  visits.  Parents  are  too 
apt  to  consider  that,  where  the  principal  devotes 
all  his  time  to  tuition,  the  boys  will  turn  out 
better  scholars  than  where  assistants  are  em- 
ployed.    Such,  however,  is   not  the  case.     A 
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head  master  mny  be  a  very  gifted  man,  but  a 
bad  teacher ;  and  when  he  descends  to  teach 
jiiinor  subjects,  bis  pupils  may  gain  less  know- 
ledge tliao  they  would  Irom  a  person  of  mediocre 
attainments,  who  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
instruction  of  not  more  than  two  branches. 
Subdivision  of  labor  is  as  necessary  in  teaching 
as  in  every  handicraft ;  and  one  or  two  masters 
can  very  rarely  be  competent  to  undertake  the 
whole  range  of  studies. 

MAGNESIUM. 

The  metal  magnesium  is  now  extensively 
manufactured  in  this  country  and  Europe.  As 
we  have  large  quantities  of  the  native  car- 
bonate in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  compete  with  England  in 
this  article.  Various  methods  are  used  in  its 
f  reduction  :  GOU  parts  chloride  of  magnesium, 
100  parts  fused  chloride  of  sodium  (or  better, 
a  mixture  of  7  parts  chloride  of  sodium  and  6 
parts  chloride  vt'  potassium,)  100  parts  pure 
pulverized  fluorspar  are  to  be  intimately 
mixed,  and  to  the  mass  100  parts  sodium 
in  fragments  added,  and  the  mixture  projected 
into  a  hot  crucible  and  covered.  After  the 
first  energetic  decomposition  has  passed,  the 
fused  mass  must  be  stirred.  The  magnesium 
will  be  gathered  in  globules,  and  can  easily  be 
separated  from  the  slag.  It  is  afterward  puri- 
fied by  downward  distillation.  The  metal  can 
be  drawn  into  fine  wire,  and  is  now  extensively 
used  as  a  source  of  light  in  photography.  Two 
ounces  of  magnesium  will  produce  a  light  dur- 
ing ten  hours  equal  to  that  afforded  by  74 
stearine  candles,  of  5  to  the  pound,  consuming 
20  pounds  of  stearine. 

The  Boston  Magnesium  Company  produce 
the  metal  in  quantities,  and  some  enterprising 
photographer  ought  to  take  pictures  cheaply  at 
night.  By  means  of  the  magnesium  light  the 
drawing-rooms  of  private  houses,  with  the 
family  silting  around  the  table  reading  or  with 
their  work,  a  family  group  can  readily  be  taken. 
For  microscopic  photographs  the  magnesium 
wire  is  more  available  than  the  sun,  inasmuch 
88  it  is  always  ready. 

It  hs.8  been  finely  said  by  Dr.  Smith,  '<  that 
of  all  the  arts  to  which  a  man  can  apply  him- 
self, the  most  excellent  and  important  is  the 
right  ordering  of  his  own  life." 

FIFTY-FIVE  SUBMARINE  CABLES. 

The  Atlantic  cable  is  the  fifty-fifth  deep  sea 
line  now  in  working  order.  The  oldest  line  is 
that  from  Dover  to  Calais,  twenty-seven  miles 
long,  which  was  laid  in  iSol,  and  haa,  there- 
fore, been  in  operation  for  filteen  years.  The 
line  from  Dover  to  Ostend  has  been  worked  for 
thirteen  years.  A  cable  was  laid  from  Corsica 
to  Tuscany  ten  months  ago. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  lines  now  in  op- 
eration : 


PLACES    CONNECTED. 


Laid. 
851- 
853- 
853- 
853- 
853- 
853- 
854- 
854- 
854- 
854- 
855- 
855- 
856- 
857- 
857- 
857- 
858- 
858- 
858- 
858- 
858- 
858- 
859- 
859- 
859- 
859- 
859- 
859- 
859- 
859- 
859- 
859- 
860- 
860- 
860- 
860- 
860- 
860- 
861- 
861- 
861- 
861- 
861- 
862- 
862- 
862- 
862- 
863- 
863- 
863- 
865- 
865- 
865- 
865- 
866- 


^   a   '^ 


-Dover  to  Calais 27 

-Denmark — across  the  Belt...     18 

-Dover  to  Ostend 80} 

-Frith  of  Forth 6' 

-Portpatrick  to  Donaghadee     25 

-Across  River  Tay 2 

-f'ortpatriok  to  Whitehead....     27 

-Sweden  to  Denmark 12 

-Italy  to  Corsica 110 

-Corsica  to  Sardinia 10 

-Egypt 10 

-Italy  to  Sicily 5 

-St.  of  Cftnso  to  Cape  Breton       1^ 

-Across  Norway  Fiords 49 

-Across  Mouth  of  Danube....       3 

-Ceylon  to  India 30 

-Italy  to  Sicily 8 

-England  to  Holland 140 

-England  to  Hanover 280 

-Across  Norway  Fiord  ' 16 

-S.  Australia  to  King's  Isl'd  140 

-Ceylon  to  India 30 

-Alexandria 2 

-England  to  Denmark, 368 

-Sweden  to  Gothland 64 

-Folkestone  to  Boulogne 24 

-Across  the  Rivers  in  India..     10 

-Malta  to  Sicily 60 

-England  to  Isle  of  Man 36 

-Suez  to  Jubal  I-Iand 220 

-Jersey  to   Piron,   France 21 

-Tasmania  to  Bass's  Straits..  240 

-Denmark— Great  Belt 28 

-Dacca  to  Pegu 116 

-Barcelona  to  Mahon 180 

-Minorca  to  M  ijorca 35 

-Iviza  to  Majorca 74 

-St.  Antonio  to  Iviza 76 

-Norway  across  Fiords 16 

-Toulon  to  Corsica 195 

-Holyhead  to  Howth 64 

-Malta  to  Alexandria 1535 

-Newhaven  to  Dieppe 80 

-Pembroke  to  AVexford 63 

•Frith  of  Forth 6 

-England  toHolland 130 

-Across  River  Tay 2 

-Sardinia  to  Sicily 243 

-Persian  Gulf " 1450 

-Otranto  to  Avlona  60 

-LaCalle  to  Biserte..  97J  1 

-Sweden  to  Prussia 55 

-Biserte  to  .Marsala 164| 

-Corsica  to  Tuscany 06 

-Valentia  to  Newfoundland..l866 
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10  moa. 

7 

5  days 

ToUl  miles 8677 

Several  cables  of  shorter  lengths,  not  in- 
cluded in  this  table,  are  in  operation  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  but  they  are  of  minor 
importance,  and  their  working  does  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  probability  of  deep  sea  tele- 
graphy. 
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Euglaad,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  are  the  start- 
ing points  of  nineteen  of  the  whole  number  of 
fiubmarine  lines.  Italy  has  three  ;  Norway  has 
laid  three  across  the  Fiords  since  1857  ;  France 
has  two;  Sp:jin  has  one,  and  India  two.  The 
Malta  and  Alexandria  line,  next  in  length 
(I,5i]6  miles)  to  the  Atlantic  cable,  is  laid  in 
three  sections,  and  the  part  in  deep  water  has 
never  caused  any  expense  for  repairs. —  The 
Press. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW    OF    THE   WEATHER,  &C. 

SEVENTH     MONTH. 

1865.  1866. 


Rain  during  some  portion  ot 
tbe  2t  hours, 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Cloudy,  without  storms, 

Ciear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term, 


TRMPHRATURK,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
&C. 

Mean  temperature  of  7th 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest   do.  during    month, 

Lowest    do.      do.       do. 

Rain  during  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  5  current  ^v8eks 
for  1865,  and  4  for  1866, 


12  days. 
0  " 

7  " 

12  " 

15  days. 
0  " 
2   " 

14   " 

31  " 

31   " 

1865. 


77.80 

1)6  00 

60.50      " 

2.97  in. 


2233 


deg. 


1866. 


80.33  deg. 
99.25     " 
63.00     " 
2.52  in. 


2047 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
7th  month  for  the  past  seventy -seven 
years, 

Highest  mem  of  do.  during  that  en*ire 

period  (according  to  Peirce)lT93-1838 

Lowest     do.      do.     the  memorable  1816 


75.68  deg. 

8100     " 
68.00     " 


Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  Pennsylrania  Hospital,  believes 
the  week  from  the  r2th  to  the  18lh  to  be  the  hottest 
on  record,  and  furnishes  the  following  maximum  for 
each  day : 

1 2th, 91  degrees. 

13th,  .....         95       '• 

14th, 97       " 

■    15th, 94       " 

16th, 98       " 

17lh, 99  25" 

18th, 97-25" 

He  also  gives  a  memoranda  of  the  maximum  for 
July,  1830,  from  the  16th  to  the  18th,  both  inclusive, 
wherein  there  were  f^nir  successive  days  reached  a 
maximum  of  95  degress,  one  96  degrees,  one  97,  the 
balance  ranging  from  90  lo  94J  degrees.  This  was 
also  a  healfld  term  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

While  the  heat  was  so  intense  in  Philadelphia  on 
ti»e  16  h,  neighboring  cities  alec  made  the  following 
records  : 

Baltimore,  •  .  .  96  to  100 

Allentown,         .  .  .  96  to  108 

Albany,  ...         100  to  lOt 

Doston,  ...  94  to  100 

New  York,         .  .  .  80  to    94 

Paii-ADBLPHiA,  8tb  mo.  4,  1806.         J.  M.  Ellis. 


ITEMS. 

Thb  Atlantic  Cable. — Oa  the  morning  of  the 
28th  ult.,the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable 
was  finally  accoin])lished,  and  the  insulation  between 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  was  pro- 
nounced perfect,  despatches  being  hourly  received 
from  Europe,  at  Heart's  Content.  The  steamship 
Great  Eastern,  left  Sheerness  on  the  30lh  of  6thi 
mo.,  and  arrived  at  Beerhaven,  7th  mo.  5th.  The 
other  steamers  joined  the  Great  Eastern  at  Beer- 
haven,  as  follows :  the  William  Corry  and  Terrible 
on  the  6th  ;  the  Albany  on  the  7th  and  the  Med- 
way  on  the  10th.  On  the  7th,  the  end  of  the  Irish 
shore  cable  was  landed  from  tbe  William  Corry, 
and  at  2.30  the  next  morning  the  laying  was  euc- 
cessfnlly  completed,  and  the  end  buried  in  ninety- 
four  fathoms.  On  the  13th,  the  shore  end  was  con- 
nected to  the  main  cable  on  board  the  Great  Eiistern, 
and  at  2.40  p.  m.  the  telegraph  fleet  started  for  New- 
foundland. The  weather  was  favorable  during  the 
whole  passage,  which  was  fourteen  days.  The  dis- 
tance mide  ])y  the  Great  Eastern  is  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six  milt  s ;  the  length  of  the  cable  is 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles.  The  Great 
Ertstern  was  in  constant  communication  with  Valentia 
since  the  splice  was  m.ide  on  the  13th  ult.,  and  daily 
received  news  from  Europe  which  was  posted  np 
outside  of  the  telegraph  office,  for  the  information  of 
all  on  board  of  the  Great  Eastern,  and  signalled  to 
tbe  other  ships.  The  telegraph  fleet  has  already 
sailed  for  the  spot  where  the  cable  was  lost  last 
year,  to  recover  the  end,  and  complete  a  second  line 
between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  and  then  the 
Medway  will  proceed  to  lay  the  new  cable  across 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  process  of  splicing 
the  main  cable  with  the  shore  end  was  commenced 
as  soon  as  the  Great  Eistern  came  to  anchor.  The 
operation  was  performed  successfully,  and  dispatches 
were  instantly-  sent  throughout  the  country,  announc- 
ing the  completion  of  the  event  which  joins  tbe  Old 
and  New  World. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  first  news 
despatches  received  by  the  Atlantic  Cable  in  1858 
and  1866  have  been  messages  of  peace.  The  dis- 
patch of  1858  announced  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  China.  The  one  by  the  New  Cable,  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Congratulatory  messages  have  been  received  and 
sent  between  the  two  continents. 

From  the  Queen  ot  Great  B.-itain  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Osborne,  July  27,  1866, — To  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  0. — The  Queen  con- 
gratulates the  President  on  the  successful  completion 
of  an  undertaking  which  she  hopes  mny  serve  as  an 
additional  bond  of  union  between  the  United  States 
and  England. 

PRESIDENT  Johnson's  reply. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  July  30,  11.30 
A.M. — To  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kisig- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. —  The  President 
of  the  United  States  acknowledges  with  profound 
gratification  the  receipt  of  her  Majesty's  dispatch, 
and  cordially  reciprocates  the  hope  that  the  cable 
which  now  unites  the  western  and  eastern  hemi- 
spheres may  serve  to  strengthen  and  to  perpetuate 
peace  and  unity  between  the  Government  of  England 
and  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

Andrew  Johnson. 

The  President's  m'ssage  to  the  Queen,  containing 
seventy-seven  words,  was  passed  through  the  At- 
lantic cable  in  eleven  minutes,  ani  delivered  to  the 
Queen  almost  immediately. 

During  tbe  first  twelve  hours   that  the  line   was 
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open,  four  thousmd  words  were  transmitted  across 
the  wires,  with  as  much  ease  as  on  an  ordinary  land 
route.  The  provisional  charges  for  the  transmission  of 
messages  through  ihe  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable  are 
as  follows : 

From  any  telegraph  station  in  America  to  any 
telegraph  siatioa  in  Great  Britain,  for  twenty  words 
or  les'^,  iochulitig  address  of  seuder  and  receiver, 
£20  in  gold  ;  for  every  additiouil  word  not  exceeding 
five  letters,  20  shillings  sterling  per  word. 

From  any  telegraph  station  in  America  to  any 
telegraph  station  in  Europe,  for  twenty  words  or 
less,  including  the  address  of  the  sender  and  re- 
ceiver, £21  sterling  in  gold;  and  for  every  additional 
■word  not  exceeding  five  letters,  21  shillings  in  gold 
per  word. 

From  any  telegraph  station  in  Africa,  Asia  or 
India,  for  twenty  words  or  less,  including  the  ad- 
dress of  semJer  and  receiver,  not  exceeding  in  all  one 
hundred  letters,  £25  sterling  in  gold  ;  and  for  every 
additional  word  not  exc^ediug  tive  letters,  25  shil- 
lings per  word.  The  letters  in  all  words  after  the 
first  twenty  will  be  counted  and  divided  by  five  ; 
each  five  or  fractional  remainder  will  be  charged  a 
word.  Messages  in  cypher  will  be  charged  double 
the  foregoing  rates.  All  figures  intended  for  trans- 
mission must  be  written  in  full  length,  and  will  be 
charged  as  words. 

Messages  destined  for  places  beyond  the  telegraphic 
System  will  be  forwarded  by  mail. 

Five  attempts  have  b  -en  made  to  lay  an  Atlantic 
(!!ttble,  and  the  period  covered  by  the  different  ex- 
periments is  nine  years.  In  1857,  the  expedition 
failed  on  the  filth  day  ;  the  first  expedition  of  1838 
was  abandoned  on  the  twentieth  day  ;  the  second 
and  successful  expedition  in  the  summer  of  1858  oc- 
cupied eighteen  days,  including  the  run  to  mid-ocean 
for  splicing  the  Cable,  and  the  return  of  the  Aga- 
memnon to  Valentia  with  one-half  of  the  line ; 
twen'y-tbree  days  later,  the  cable  became  dumb.  The 
expedition  of  1865  fdiled,  by  the  breaking  of  the  ca- 
ble, on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  Great  Eastern's  voyage. 
This  year  the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  run  of  the 
great  ship  was  twt  nty  days. 

Dkath  of  John  Ross. — John  Ross,  the  well-known 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  died  in  this  city  yes- 
terday evening.  Ross,  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century,  exercised  a  powerful  aud  controlling  influ- 
ence, not  only  over  his  own  people,  but  upon  all  the 
border  tribes.  He  was  a  man  of  great  political  sa- 
gacity, which  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  so  long 
maintained  the  ascendancy  as  chief  of  his  nation,  to 
which  place  he  was  elected  every  four  years,  a  place 
which  he  filled  when  the  Cherokee  people  wtntfrom 
their  old  home  in  Arkansas,  into  1835.  He  married  a 
Udy,  we  believe,  in  Dlaware,  and  leaves  a  numer- 
ous family  connection.  Mr.  Ross  was  the  represen- 
tative of  the  "  full  blood  "  portion  of  the  nation,  and 
that  being  the  controlling  element  of  the  nation,  his 
ascendancy  was  always  secure.  He  was  a  man  of 
intelligence,  conversed  well,  bore  himself  with  dig- 
nity, and  used  a  pen  handsomely  and  with  force. 
He  was  a  politician  of  intense  ambition,  loved 
power,  and  his  Ofiponents  accused  him  of  uuscrupu- 
lousness  in  securing  his  purposes.  When  the  war 
opened,  he  embarked  with  the  South,  carrying  with 
him  the  most  of  the  full  bloods  of  his  nation  ;  but 
subsequently  he  changed  front,  and  was  afterwards 
with  the  Union.  He  could  not  have  been  much  less 
than  seventy- five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death. — National  Intelligencer,  August  2d. 


\few  young  m^n  can  be  accommnclated  with  bnarrt  by  applying 
f.jr  two  Weeks  at  1601  Cherry  St.,  I'hiUv-Ielphia.    '     *^*^  '     ^ 
811. Itp 


T?OR  SALE,  at  Office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  144  N.  SeTenth  St. 

^  At  Office.  By  mail. 

Journal  of  John  Comly $2  00  $2  40 

•'           Jolin  VVouIman 100  120 

"            Hugh  Judge 100  120 

Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting-  •  •  •  75  90 

Friends' Miscellany,  11  vols 8  00  9  80 

Coburu'B  Keview 50  63 

Works  of  Isaac  Penington 5  00  6  00 

Oonversationff,  Ac,  by  Thos   Jftory -. . .  .  1  00  1  20 

History  of  U.laware  County 3  00  3  60 

Testament— Marot'8  Edition 100  140 

Letters  by  Ann  Wilson 75  90 

Dissertalinn  on  Chiistian  Ministry 50  60 

Law's  Aildress  to  the  Clergy 40  60 

Evenings  with  John  Woolnian 50  60 

The  Conciliator 20  25 

The  Children's  Friend 15  20 

Priscilla  Cadwallader 50  60 

Conversation  on  the  Queries 30  40 

Seimon  by  Win.  Dewsbury  (1688) 5  8 

Child's  Book  of  Natuie-3  parts   2  65  3  00 

Kay's  Header  and  Defiaer — 3  parts 85  100 

Winnowed  Wheat 100  125 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth.  Treasury  of  Facts, 
Poetry  Cards,  Engraved  Forms  of  Marriage  Certificates,  &c.  Ac. 

Km  MOB  CoMLT. 

nllKSTEH  VALLEY  ACADEMY.- The  next  term  of  this  In- 
\j  stitution  cnmmences  9th  mo.  3d.,  IStiti.  Whole  number  of 
pupils  last  year,  107,— tiO  boarders  47  day  pupils.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  Taylor,  J.  rincipal. 

84  lot  106.  C;atesviile.  Chester  Co ,  Pa. 

THUS.  M.  SEEDS,   HATTER,  41  N.  2d  St.     Always  on  hand, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot   Friends'  Hats,  as 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ol  the  Hatting  business. 
j  i428,  55,  51200. 

KE.NNETT  SQUARE  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  School  tot 
Young  Men  and  Boys  will  open  the  1st  of  'Tenth  month, 
lSg6,  and  continue  in  session  twenty-four  weeks.  For  Circulars, 
&c  ,  address  the  Principal,  Swituin  C.  Siiortliuqe,  A.B., 

72»  t929. Keniiett  Square,  Chester  Co.   Pa. 

WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  ^ 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-madeCoffiLe,   v 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  tte 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  w  as  mp. 

DOMESTIC  DRY  GUODS— Always  "U  hand,  a  large  assortment 
of  Domestic  Dry  Guuds;  Muslins  of  all  kinds  aud  of  the  best 
makes,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached;  Flannels  of  all  grades. 
White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Plain  ;  Calicoes,  Ginghams,  Check, 
Shirtings  aud  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Linens, 
Towelings  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boys' wear, 
a  well  asKi.rted  stock.  Ezekiei,  Tyson, 

721  tfaxn.  1638  Market  St.,  Philada. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  of  experience  wants  a  situation  in  a  private 
school,  or  as  Governess  in  a  fimiiy.     Address 
721  tf.  .  E.  W.  C,  liockessin,  Delaware. 

IT7ANTED,  by  a  Female,  a  situaiion  as  Teacher;  qualified  to 

VV      instruct  in  the  usual  branches,  having  had  several  years' 

experience.     Good  recommendations  given.     Address  or  apply  to 

smw  6t  dvs  p81.         E.\imor  Comly,  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phila. 

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE.- The  Fall  and  Winter 
Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  BoABDlNO- 
ScHOOL  FOR  Girls  will  commence  lOlh  mo.  1st,  1866,  and  close 
4th  mo.  12, 1867.    For  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  to 

Israel  J.  Grauamk,      |  „  • :_  i_ 

Jane  P.Grahame,        j  P^n^ipals. 
72  tf.  Attleboro'  P.  C  Bucks  county,  Pa, 

CHERRY  STONERS,— (seed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  Bean 
Shelters,  (shell  50qts  an  hour.)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dish 
Covers,  Champion  Cog-Wheel  Clothes-Wringers,  (we  consider  them 
the  best  yet  invented  for  durability  and  convenience;)  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Tools. 
For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

310aB30     No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

WALL  PAPER!— Piice  reduced  to  12i,  18  and  20  cts.  Gold 
and  Glazed  Paper  Hangings  reUuced.  Linen  Window 
Shades  and  Fixtures,  of  neat  designs  and  all  sizes.  My  price* 
are  moderate.     Work  dune  iu  the  country.     Call  at 

E.  S.  JonNsioN's"  Union  Square"  Depot, 
26  afg. No.  10<3  Spring  Garden  St.  below  lllh,  PhiU. 

pHESTERt'IELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOit  BOYS,  situated  on 
\J     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  21st  of  .'jth  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85. 
For  further  particulars  address  IIf.nrt  W.  Ridqwat, 

4760 1 3367  pmozzpain.    Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
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a  selection  from  the  letters  of  sarah 
(lynes)  grubb. 

An  address  to  her  children,  wrilten  at  several  different 
periods. 
Stoke  Newington,  28th  of  12th  month,  1832. 

My^Marly  beloved  Children, — Being  now  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  my  age,  and  not  knowing 
how  long  it  may  please  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
leave  the  ability  for  employ  of  this  kind,  I  em- 
brace the  present  time  to  commit  to  writini^ 
some  short  account  of  my  past  life;  hoping  the 
perusal  of  it  may  be  blessed  to  you. 

I  was  born  at  Wapping,  London,  in  the 
year  1773.  My  father's  name  was  Mason 
Lynes  J  he  was,  by  trade,  a  block  and  mast 
maker.  My  mother's  name  was  Hannah  Hold- 
way.  I  have  been  informed  that  they  both 
came  of  respectable  families  in  the  middle 
class  of  community,  and  were  each  favored  to  ex- 
perience something  of  vital  religion.  My  dear 
mother  has  spoken  to  me  of  the  tenderness  of 
my  father's  conscience,  and  of  the  day  of  Divine 
visitation  to  her  own  soul  in  early  life.  She 
was  a  beautiful  person,  and  much  admired  when 
young;  but  could  not  see  her  way  to  enter  the 
married  state,  until  she  had  an  offer  of  the 
hand  of  the  plain,  simple-hearted  Mason  Lynes. 
She  has  related  to  me  an  instance  of  my  father's 
sense  of  religious  duty,  as  being  worthy  the  first 
attention.  Having  some  urgent  business  on 
board  a  vessel  lying  in  the  river,  that  was  to 
sail  at  a  certain  time,  he  suffered  some  work  to 
be  done  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  I  un- 


derstand, cost  him  many  weeks  of  bitter  remorse. 
He  was  in  great  repute  for  upright  dealing; 
and  being  of  industrious  habits,  had  realized 
some  property,  when  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
call  him  from  every  worldly  pursuit,  and  every 
tender  tie  in  nature,  to  a  fixed  state  of  exist- 
ence in  the  world  of  spirits.  Those  who  be.«t 
knew  him,  and  witnessed  his  departure,  were 
comforted  in  the  persuasion  that  an  entrance 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God  was  abun- 
dantly ministered  to  him,  through  redeeming 
love  and  mercy,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  \  well  remember  his  taking  a  final  leave 
of  his  seven  children,  one  by  one.  While  he 
labored  hard  for  breath,  he  counselled  us  sever- 
ally to  fear  and  love  God.  I  was  then  about 
six  years  old. 

Two  years  after  this  solemn  and  deeply  af- 
fecting event,  the  three  youngest  of  us  were 
placed  at  "  Friends'  School,"  Islington,  or  then 
Clerkenwell.  The  change  was  severely  felt  by 
us  who  had  come  from  every  comfort,  to  endure 
sore  privations ,  but  our  heavenly  Father 
blessed  all  to  my  mind — even  He  who  had' 
visited  me  by  his  love  when  not  more  than 
five  years  old  ;  so  that  I  delighted  then  in  the 
"Divine  Songs"  of  Watts,  which  an  amiable 
elder  sister  had  made  me  acquainted  with,  at 
that  early  period  of  my  life. 

At  school  I  sought  the  Lord ;  feeling  His 
power  in  my  heart  operating  against  the  evil 
propensities  of  my  nature ;  yet  to  these  cor- 
rupt inclinations,  I  many,  many  times  gave  way  j 
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and  for  this  I  was  brought  under  great  condem- 
nation, even  as  early  as  wheo  nine  years  old;  so 
that  I  bemoaned  my  condition, and  have  begged 
and   prayed  at   that  period,  for  a  better  state 
and  a  happier.     I  went  on  sinning  and  repent- 
ing for  years;  still  my  love  for  good  books  in- 
creased, and  for  good    people.     We   had  few 
becks      The  Bible,  and  one  or  two  journals  ot 
Friends,  are  all   that  I   can  recollect  reading; 
and  I  really  valued  them  as  highly  as  I  was  capa^ 
ble  of  doing  in   this  my  childhood.     When  I 
(rrew  to  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  I  began  to 
discover  something   about  me,  or  in  my  mmd, 
like  the  heavenly  anointing  for  the  ministry; 
for  the  Lord  had  revealed  His  word  as  a  ham- 
mer, and  had  broken   the  rock  in  pieces  in  my 
living  experience;  and  I  was  contrited   under 
a  sense  of  power  and  love  ;  sajing  even  vocally, 
when   alone,  "  Lord,  make  me   a  chosen  vessel 
unto  Thee  I"  I  could  even  th'en  utter  good  things, 
and  have  done  so  to   my  schoolfellows  in  select 
companies ;    and    once   I  saw  several   in    tears 
•while   I  spoke  to  them.     I  was  not,  however, 
sensible  of  a  Divine  requiring  to  do  as  I  then 

dii.  ^.     , 

Soon  after  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  a  friend 
from  Ireland  took  me  into  her  family  to  attend 
her  children,  who  were  young,  there  being  four 
of  them.  This  situation  was  as  a  fresh  ordeal 
to  me.     At  one  time  I  wrote  thus  : — 

"  3^?  of  Qfh  month,  179 L— Oh  the  deep  dis- 
tress and  sore  anguish  of  soul  which  I  now 
feel !  It  is  beyond  expression  ;  yet,  out  of  the 
-  depth  of  my  tribulation,  have  I  been  permitted 
this  morning  to  cry  unto  the  depth  of  His 
mercies,  whose  compassions  fail  not.  Oh ! 
there  is  sodiething  in  me  which  perhaps  is  not 
of  His  pure  Spirit ;  that  wishes  it  might  please 
Him  to  cut  the  thread  of  my  life,  or  that  I 
might  go  into  some  solitary  place,  where  I 
mio'ht  mourn  and  none  know  it.  But  I  find 
another  language,  peradventure  more  profitable 
to  attend  to,  'Is  this  keeping  the  wdtd  of  my 
patience  T  " 

I  was  then  eighteen  years  old ;  had  come 
forth  as  a  minister,  yet  discovered  great  need 
of  further  refinement,  both  for  my  own  accept- 
ance with  the  Lord,  and  that  I  might  be  fit 
for  the  Lord's  use.  Truly  I  had  to  abide  the 
fiery  furnace. 

With  respect  to  ray  first  appearances  as  one 
called  to  speak  in  the  high  and  holy  name  of 
the  Lord,  they  were  in  great  fear,  and  under 
a  feeling  that  my  natural  inclination  would  not 
lead  me  into  such  exposure,  fori  shrunk  from 
it  exceedingly ;  and  often  have  1  hesitated, 
and  felt  such  a  reluctance  to  it,  that  I  have 
suffered  the  meeting  to  break  up  without  my 
having  made  the  sacrifice  :  yea,  when  the  word 
of  life,  in  a  few  words,  was  like  a  fire  within 
me.  Great  has  been  my  mourning  through 
these  omissions  of  duty,  although  but  seventeen 


years  old  when  I  first  gave  utterance  publicly  to 
a  sentence  or  two  ;  and  I  had  opened  my  mouth 
in  private  many  months  previously,  under  the 
constraining  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  truth; 
being  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it 
was  indeed  required  of  me,  poor  child  as  I  was, 
I  had  sweet  consolation  in   coming  into  obedi- 


and  after  a  while  was  surprised  to  find, 
that  although  I  stood  up  in  meetings  expect- 
ing only  to  utter  a  liftle  matter,  more  passed 
through  me,  I  scarcely  knew  how. 

Thus  the  gift  grew  and  much  baptism^  and 
suffering  was  my  portion  from  time  to  time  : 
the  great  work  of  my  salvation  and  sanctifica- 
tion  going  on,  while  I  was  occasionally  induced 
to  invite  others  to  the  needful  acquaintance 
with  Him  who  came  to  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity.  I  have  never  known  an  easier  way 
to  favor  with  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  than 
that  of  passive  submission  to  all  His  boly  will 
concerning  me,  even  under  dispensations  most 
proving  and  mortifying  to  the  fleshly  mind. 

I   lived   nearly  ten    years    in  the   family  to 
which  I  went   from   school,  viz  ,  that  of  Sarah 
Grubb,  of  Anner  Mills,  near  Clonmel,  Ireland. 
Never,  all  that   time,  could  I   see  my  way_  to 
change  my  situation ;  for,  through  all  the  diffi- 
cult/ that  lay  in   my  way  of  fulfilling  my  re- 
ligious duty,  I  believed  that  the   Great  Master 
had  some  good   end  which  He   designed  to  an- 
swer, in  permitting  me  to  be  as  it  were  cramped 
in   the  gift  dispensed   to  me   as  a  minister  of 
Christ  :  and  my   faith   was  at    times   renewed 
and  confirmed,  that  if  I  would  patiently  endure 
to  the  end,  my  reward  would  be  sure.     Thus  I 
was  mercifully  enabled  to  "  wait  all  the  days  of 
my   appointed   time  until  my  change    came;" 
until,  in  the  clear  openings  of  truth,  I  was  led 
back  to  my  native   land,  to   my  near  relatives, 
and  sent  forth  largeJi/  to   publish  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  Gospel.     I  had  been  some  journeys 
while  a  servant  in  Ireland,  but  now  a  very  wide 
field  of  labor  opened  before  me ;  and,  with  the 
consent   of  my  Monthly   Meeting,  I  travelled 
much,  up  and  down  in   England,  both   among 
Friends  and  others,  for  some   successive  years; 
and   many   blessed   and  powerful    meetings  we 
had,  to  the  praise  of  His  excellent  name,  with- 
whom  we  can   do    nothing,  and    are    nothing. 
For  some  considerable  time  I  was  joined  by  my 
beloved  friend  Ann  Baker,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Baker  of  Birmingham,  and  afterwards  wife  to 
Stanley  Pumphrey,  of  Worcester.     We  passed 
through  tribulation  together,  which,  as  well  as 
experiencing  some  rejoicings,  had  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  unite   us   in   true  sisterly   love    and 
friendship ;  and  in  it  we  were  preserved  to  the 
end  of  her  ourse,  which  was  finished  with  holy 
triumph  many  years  since.     Neither  hath  d.'ath 
itself  dissolved   the   heavenly  bond   by  which 
our  spirits  were  united;    even  in  that  which 
outlives  all  probation. 
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It  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  mc  into  a  path 
much  untrodden,  in  my  early  travels  as  a  mes- 
senger of  the  Gospel ;  having  to  go  into  mar- 
kets, and  to  declare  the  truth  in  the  streets. 
This  sore  exercise  began  in  Cork,  Ireland ;  but 
it  was  only  in  one  instance  required  of  me  in 
that  nation  :  in  England,  however,  many,  very 
many  such  sacrifices  I  had  to  raake  in  pursuit. 
of  peace  :  and  in  pure  obedience  to  the  will  of 
my  Heavenly  Father  I  gave  up.  No  one  knows 
the  depth  of  my  sufferings,  and  the  mortifying, 
yea,  crucifying  of  my  own  will,  which  I  had  to 
endure  in  this  service ;  yet  I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge to  the  sufficiency  of  Divine  grace  herein. 
Many  times  I  had  brave  opportunities  on  these 
occasions,  to  invite  the  people  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  manifests  Himself  in  the  conscience 
as  a  light,  and  who  would  discover  the  evil 
of  covetousness  and  of  all  unrighteousness ; 
leading  and  teaching  "to  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God."  Hun- 
dreds, possibly  thousands,  A$ho  would  not,  even 
■though  requested,  come  to  meet  us  in  a  house, 
or  place  of  worship,  have  thus  felt  the  power  of 
the  living  God,  in  hearing  tell  that  he  reward- 
eth  every  man  according  to  his  ways,  and  ac 
cording  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings.  In  some  in- 
stances we  were  rudely  treated.  Once  in  a 
great  town  (Leicester)  while  I  was  speaking  in 
the  market,  there  came  two  men  who  looked  really 
furious.  They  said  the  mayor  ordered  me  down  ; 
coming  toward  me  through  the  crowd  that  stood 
round,  evidently  intending  to  pull  me  down 
from  where  I  stood ;  but  I  observed  them,  and 
looking  at  them,  their  countenances  fell,  and 
they  appeared  to  have  no  power  to  touch  me  : 
however,  as  they  came  with  an  order  from  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  I  told  the  people  how  it 
was,  and  commended  them  to  their  inward 
Teacher — Christ.  When  we  obeyed  the  order, 
and  were  leaving  the  place,  some  said,  had  it 
been  a  mountebank  who  stood  in  my  place,  he 
would  have  been  suffered  to  proceed  ;  but  that 
which  drew  their  attention  to  God  was  pro- 
hibited. Others  who  were  light  and  wicked, 
reviled  us.  I  had,  as  usual,  some  dear  and 
tender  friends  among  the  brethren,  who  ac- 
companied and  stood  by  me  in  such  great  ex- 
ercise. These  partook  of  the  insults  offered — 
the  people  throwing  at  them :  indeed  somebody 
was  unfeeling  enough  to  bring  hot  melted  lead 
and  cast  at  us ;  some  of  which  was  found  on  some 
part  of  the  clothing  of  one  dear  friend.  I  re- 
tired to  my  chamber  at  a  friend's  house,  after 
this  bustle;  and  oh  the  sweet  tranquillity  that 
filled  my  mind  !  I  thought  it  a  foretaste  of 
that  glorious  ?-est  prepared  for  the  children  of 
God  in  His  eternal  kingdom. 

At  Durham  a  clergyman  came  in  a  rage, 
while  I  was  preaching  in  a  market  place,  want- 
ing some  of  the  people  to  hale  me  away;  but 
they  took  little  or  no  notice  of  him,  and  he  passed 


on.  Next  day  we  appointed  a  meeting  for 
First-day  morning,  in  a  hired  room  in  this  dark 
town;  and,  as  was  usual,  posted  up  notices. 
These  were  torn  down,  and  we  were  informed, 
that  if  we  held  the  meeting,  we  should  be 
heavily  fined.  The  meeting  was  nevertheless 
held,  and  owned  by  the  great  Head  of  His  owa 
Church.  At  the  close  another  was  a'ppointed 
for  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  a  large 
heavenly  meeting  it  was.  We  tarried  there  all 
that  night,  but  heard  no  more  of  the  threatened 
fine.  This  was  but  oneof  divers  visits  to  Durham. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  in  writing  a  narrative, 
to  enter  much  into  detail  of  my  journeyings 
from  place  to  place,  but  to  leave  my  dear  chil- 
dren some  testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  that 
Name  in  which  we  are  called  to  confide,  and  to 
encourage  to  come  up  in  faithfulness  to  all  truth's 
requirings. 

Once,  when  young  in  the  ministry,  being  at 
an  inn  with  the  family  with  whom  I  lived,  1 
heard  one  of  them  say  she  had  placed  a  hand- 
kerchief in  one  of  the  chambers;  and  on  going 
to  fetch  it,  could  not  find  it.  Immediately  my 
mind  was  impressed  with  a  sense  that  a  youug 
girl  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  house,  had  stolen 
the  handkerchief.  I  was  astonished  at  my  con- 
viction of  this  fact,  for  I  had  by  no  means  a 
disposition  to  suspect  any  one  of  evil.  It  was 
not,  however,  to  be  suppressed  ;  for  I  saw  with 
clearness  she  had  committed  the  theft :  what 
showed  it  me  was  the  light  of  the  Lord,  which 
came  like  lightning  into  my  mind.  I  ran  to 
enquire  for  the  girl,  who  came,  not  knowing 
my  business  with  her.  I  looked  at  her,  and  ia 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  told  her  she  had  stolen  the 
handkerchief,  which  she  dared  not  deny,  and  ifc 
was  produced.  Then  I  spoke  to  her;  the  power 
of  the  Lord  accompanying  what  I  said,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  the  girl  turned  very  pale, 
almost  like  a  corpse.  I  continued  to  declare 
of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  to  warn 
the  young  creature  for  perhaps  twenty  minutes. 
While  the  Lord's  word  was  passing  through 
me,  a  servant  was  cleaning  the  floor  of  the 
room  where  we  stood;  one  apparently  of  the 
very  lowest  of  her  class.  She  felt  so  struck  by 
the  authority  with  which  the  communication 
was  attended,  that  she  raised  her  hands  with  as- 
tonishment. The  mother  of  the  young  girl 
came  to  me  before  we  left  the  inn,  and  asked 
me  how  I  could  tell  that  her  daughter  had 
taken  and  concealed  the  handkerchief;  to  which 
I  replied,  that  I  was  made  acquainted  with  it 
from  a  sense  given  rao  by  the  Spirit  of  truth 
in  my  own  mind — the  anointing  which  could 
not  only  give  me  to  be  without  doubt  in  this 
thing,  but  also  did  influence  all  that  take  heed 
to  it.  so  as  to  lead  them  out  of  sin,  and  bring 
them  to  live  godly  lives.  I  told  her  she  had 
this  gift  of  God  in  herself;  that  all  the  child- 
ren of   men  had  it,  or  a  measu:e  of  it;  and 
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warned  her  to  take  heed  to  it.  I  understpod 
they  were  all  Papists  who  heard  me  speak. 
After  this  was  over,  and  we  passed  away  from 
the  place,  I  was  so  overcome  with  what  had 
occurred,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  many 
tears. 

Another  time  in  my  life  have  I  heen  alike 
filled  with  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord  in  the 
sacred  work  of  the  ministry.  These  two  in- 
stances were  extraordinary.  The  second  was 
in  the  case  of  a  member  of  our  Society,  a  high 
professor,  but  wbo  was  of  a  contentious  spirit. 
It  came  upon  me  to  set  before  him  his  corrupt 
and  dark  state,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  day  of 
the  Lord  who  searcheth  all  hearts;  that  if  he 
did  not  speedly  repent,  and  humble  himself  as 
in  the  dust,  this  day  would  overtake  him, 
bring  him  down,  and  he  would  come  to  nothing. 
1  was  engaged  to  keep  my  eye  upon  him,  while 
thus  addressing  him  in  the  dread  of  the  Most 
High  :  he  attempted  to  look  at  me  once  or 
twice  in  defiance,  but  he  could  not  hold  up  his 
head,  nor  oppose  the  power :  he  grew  quite 
pale,  and  was  some  time  silent,  as  we  sat  to- 
gether after.  When,  however,  we  were  about 
to  separate,  he  began  to  rail  against  me  for 
what  I  had  said.  His  words  seemed  but  as 
chaff  before  the  wind.  After  this  also,  my 
bodily  powers  seemed  so  shaken,  that  I  was 
quite  weak,  and  obliged  to  lie  down  for  a  while. 
Thus  did  it  please  Infinite  Wisdom  to  show 
forth  His  own  mighty  power  through  a  mere 
nothing 

(To  ha  continued.) 


Never  neglect  one  duty  under  pretence  of  at- 
tending to  another  :  you  honor  God  as  much  in 
attending  to  your  calling  in  a  right  spirit,  as 
you  do  when  upon  your  knees. 

i — 49* — " 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ELIAS    HICKS. 

BY    RACHEL    HICKS. 

Having  been  favored  from  early  life  fre- 
quently to  hear  Elias  Hicks  in  his  public 
ministry  and  in  conversation  on  religious  sub- 
jects, in  which  he  bore  abundant  testimony  to 
the  all  sufficiency  of  the  "  Spirit  of  Truth,"  to 
teach  and  qualify  for  every  good  word  and 
work,  I  feel  constrained  to  unite  with  those 
who  have  testified,  that  his  daily  walk  in  life 
was  consistent  with  the  doctrine  he  preached, 
which  he  sometimes  said  was  the  hardest  task 
he  had  to  perform,  because  the  divine  principle 
Friends  profess  to  be  guided  by,  and  that  he 
invited  the  attention  of  others  to,  requires 
great  watchfulness,  prayer  and  the  daily  cross, 
so  as  to  live  righteous,  holy  and  godly  lives 
among  men.  His  testimony  was  strong  and 
clear  that  this  was  the  only  means  of  bringing 
about  that  reformation  in  the  human  family  so 
much  desired  by  those  who  sincerely  love  man- 
kind.    He  believed   that  "  Friends  were   de- 


signed to  be  a  peculiar  people,  called  to  hold 
forth  to  the  world  peculiar  testimonies," 
among  which  are  plainness  of  speech,  be- 
haviour and  apparel,  industry  and  economy, 
benevolence  to  the  needy,  kindness,  justice  and 
mercy  to  all.  The  Scriptures  of  Truth  and 
a  pure  Gospel  ministry  he  viewed  as  secondary 
means  of  instruction  ;  but,  above  all,  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  man  he  believed  to  be  the  only  means 
of  preservation  from  sin  and  iniquity.  Therefore, 
when  he'^heard  of  members  of  our  Society  mixing 
in  associations  with  other  people,  in  their  govern- 
ments and  politics,  Bible  and  missionary  socie- 
ties, and  charitable  associations,  he  was  grieved, 
because  he  thought  familiarity  with  those  who 
did  not  rely  on  the  Divine  light  to  call  and 
qualify  for  good  work,  tended  to  lead  to  a  de- 
pendence upon  other  means  of  instruction. 
The  politician  generally  depends  upon  hisreason- 
ing  powers;  the  missionary  receives  a  salary, 
studies  to  qualify  himself  for  the  ministry, 
teaches  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  and 
our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Even  in 
benevolent  associations  there  is  a  danger  of 
being  led  off  from  a  reliance  on  that  Wisdom, 
which  is  profitable  to  direct  in  all  things,  and 
which  enables  us  to  take  up  the  daily  cross,  and 
also  from  a  strict  regard  to  that  sobriety  of  con- 
duct that  Truth  requires  of  all  its  professors. 
An  important  part  of  E.  H.'s  mission  undoubt- 
edly was  to  warn  Friends  of  this  danger,  the 
revival  of  which  may  be  even  now  as  a  watch- 
word to  those  who  in  sincerity  join  associations 
for  benevolent  purposes. 

Elias  Hicks  was  a  strong  man  and  often 
made  use  of  strong  expressions,  and  was  not 
always  so  minute  in  his  explanations  of  his  sub- 
ject as  some  desired.  One  of  his  travelling 
companions  made  some  remarks  to  him  respect- 
ing it,  when  he  replied,  the  view  of  the  subject 
treated  on  was  so  plain  to  his  mind  that  it 
seemed  to  him  all  could  understand  it. 

When  he  labored  with  his  fellow  members, 
to  stand  alone  and  not  mingle  with  the-  nations 
or  people  around  them  in  associations,  it  was  in 
love  to  all  of  every  class,  believing  that  we  as  a 
Society  would  be  more  useful  in  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Grace  of  God,  to 
lead  into  all  truth,  by  practicing  that  pure 
morality  which  Jesus  Christ  taught  by  example 
and  precept  in  meekness  and  quietness  of  spirit. 

His  consistency  in  daily  life  has  been  testified 
of  by  members  of  other  religious  societies  who 
knew  him  well  and  understood  the  doctrine  he 
taught.  One  instance  now  occurs.  A  young 
man,  about  the  year  1828,  after  hearing  an  indi- 
vidual speaking  to  the  passengers  on  board  a 
steamboat  of  the — as  the  speaker  supposed — 
unsound  and  dangerous  principles  held  forth  by 
Elias  Hicks.  The  young  man,  a  Presbyterian, 
stepped  up  to  him  and  said,  "  I  will  tell  you 
my  views  of  Elias  Hicks.     I  am  not  a  member 
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of  his  Society,  but  I  have  known  him  from  my 
childhood  up  to  the  present  time  ;  his  moral 
character  is  and  has  been  without  a  spot  or 
blemish,  and  he  will  stand,  and  his  doctrine  will 
stand,  when  you,  his  opposers.  will  be  scattered 
to  the  four  winds." 

And  of  latter  time  an  Episcopalian  minister 
said  to  a  Friend,  after  some  wise  remarks  rela- 
tive to  our  Sjciety,  <'  If  you  had  lived  up  to 
your  principles  and  Elias  Hicks'  dpctrine, 
slavery  would  have  been  abolished  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  ;  if  you  had,  as  he  recom- 
mended, abstained  from  the  use  of  and  trading 
in  articles  raised  by  slave  labor,  others  would 
have  seen  the  consistency  of  it,  and  many  would 
have  followed  your  example  ;  so  that  the  slave- 
holder would  have  seen  the  market  for  his  goods 
•Was  passing  away,  while  those  who  had  no 
slaves,  had  a  ready  and  profitable  sale  for 
theirs.  Therefore,  for  his  own  benefit,  he 
would  have  been  induced  to  set  his  slaves 
free;  thus  gradually,  safely,  and  in  a  peaceable 
manner  would  slavery  have  been  abolished,  and 
we  would  not  have  had  this  desolating  war ;" 
and  then  added,  "  The  time  will  come  when  the 
historian  will  set  down  Elias  Hicks'  name  as 
the  greatest  man  of  his  age." 

Upliam  says,  ''  Some  Christians  remain  in 
the  condition  o^  servants,  followed  and  scourged 
by  an  inward  condemnation,  and  do  not  cheer- 
fully and  boldly  take  that  of  sons.  They 
wander  about,  oftentimes  led  captive  by  Satan, 
in  the  low  grounds  of  the  gospel  life,  amid 
marshes  and  tangled  forests  ;  and  do  not  ascend 
into  the  pleasant  hills  and  land  of  Beulah, 
where  are  the  spicy  breezes  and  perpetual  sun- 
shine." 

From  Jaimey's  History  of  Frieuds. 
BARBARA   BLAUGDON. 

Barbara  Blaugdon  was  from  her  youth  re- 
ligiously inclined.  She  had  received  a  good  ed- 
ucation and  was  much  esteemed  in  her  profes- 
sion as  a  teacher  of  youth.  Oa  being  convinced 
of  the  principles  of  Friends,  believing  it  her 
duty  to  take  up  the  cross,  she  adopted  the  sim- 
plicity of  manners  peculiar  to  this  Society  in 
dress  and  address,  in  consequence  of  which  her 
pupils  were  withdrawn,  and  she  lost  her  em- 
ployment. 

She  even  carried  her  self-denial  so  far  as  to 
abstain  from  all  flesh,  wine  and  beer  daring  the 
space  of  a  year.  In  the  meanwhile,  she  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  spiritual  knowledge,  and 
being  faithful  to  her  religious  convictions,  she 
went  forth  as  a  messenger  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

Being  moved  by  a  sense  of  duty,  she  some- 
times went  into  parish  houses  of  worship,  in 
order  to  exhort  the  people  to  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  amendment  of  life,  for  which  she  was 
several   times  committed   to   prison.     For   no 


other  offence  than  this,  she  was,  in  one  instance, 
whipped  until  the  blood  ran  down  her  back; 
but  she  did  not  flinch  from  suffering;  on  the 
contrary,  she  sang  aloud,  and  was  made  to  rejoice 
that  she  was  accounted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  In  some  instances,  even 
her  persecutors  were  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
compassion  for  her,  and  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  her  testimony.  She  was  repeatedly  engaged 
in  interceding  for  her  persecuted  friends,  and 
not  without  success.  .... 

"  On  the  same  day  that  Edward  Burrough 
and  Francis  Howgill  leftDublin,  Barbara  Blaug- 
don arrived  there.  She  came  from  England  ia 
a  vessel  bound  for  Cork,  but  which  was,  by  foul 
weather,  carried  to  Dublin.  When  the  storm, 
was  raging  with  violeoce,  the  seamen  imputed 
the  cause  of  it  to  her,  because  she  was  a  Qua- 
ker, and  were  conspiring  to  throw  her  overboard  ; 
but  she  overheard  their  conversation,  and  told 
the  captain  that  if  he  did  not  prevent  them,  her 
blood  would  be  required  at  his  hands.  He  in- 
terposed his  authority,  and  frustrated  their 
wicked  purpose.  The  storm  continuing,  and  it 
being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  she  went  oa 
deck,  being  moved  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  exhort 
the  seamen  and  to  pray  for  them.  They  were 
very  quiet  and  sedate  ;  acknowledging  that  they 
were  obliged  to  her  for  her  prayers,  at  a  time 
when  the  chaplain  of  the  ship  was  silenced 
through  fear. 

Oa  landing  at  Dublin,  she  went  directly  to 
the  Deputy's  house;  but  was  told  that  she  could 
not  speak  with  him,  and  that  he  had  just  ban- 
ished two  others  of  her  persuasion.  She  applied 
to  the  secretary,  and  at  length  got  permissiou 
to  see  the  Deputy. 

When  she  came  into  the  withdrawing  room, 
a  person  came  out  of  the  Deputy's  chamber 
covered^  while  those  who  attended  him  stood 
bareheaded  ;  for  they,  knowing  she  had  never 
seen  the  Deputy,  designed  to  impose  on  her  by 
substituting  another  person  in  his  stead.  The 
room  being  nearly  full  of  people,  some  of  them 
asked  her  "  Why  she  did  not  speak  to  their 
lord."  But  she,  having  a  sense  that  a  decep- 
tion was  intended,  answered,  "  When  Iseeyour 
lord,  I  shall  deliver  my  message  to  him."  Sooa 
afterwards,  the  Deputy  himself  came  forth,  and 
sat  down  on  a  couch.  She  then  stood  up  and 
spoke  to  him ;  cautioning  hiui  to  beware  that 
he  was  not  found  fighting  against  God,  in  op- 
posing the  truth  and  persecuting  the  innocent, 
but,  like  wise  Gamaliel,  to  let  them  alone;  for, 
if  it  was  of  God,  it  would  stand,  but,  if  of  man, 
it  would  fall."  She  added,  that  the  enmity  did 
not  lie  so  much  in  himself  as  in  the  magistrates 
and  priests  by  whom  he  was  instigated  to  perse- 
cute the  people  of  God.  After  she  had  thus 
spoken,  she  returned  to  her  lodging  at  the  house 
of  Captain  Rich,  who,  coming  home,  told  her 
the  Deputy  was  so  much  troubled,  and  so  mel- 
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ancholj,  that  he  could  not  go  to  bowls,  nor  en- 
gage in  any  other  pastime. 

Barbara  having  performed  her  service  in  Dub 
lin,  went  to  Cork,  where  she  had  some  relatives; 
but  feeling  a  religious  engagement  to  appear  at 
places  of  public  resort,  and  to  preach  repentance 
and  amendmentof  life,  she  met  with  much  abuse, 
and  was  subjected  to  imprisonment.  It  was  re- 
marked, however,  that  in  almost  every  place 
•where  she  published  the  principles  of  truth, 
some  of  the  audience  embraced  her  doctrines. 

After  her  release  from  prison,  in  1656,  she 
embarked  for  England  ;  but  did  not  remain  long 
at  her  home  in  Bristol,  until  she  again  returned 
to  Ireland  in  the  service  of  the  gospel.  The 
vessel  in  which  she  came  foundered  near  the 
Irish  coast;  but  her  life  was  providentially 
saved,  and,  after  landing,  she  pursued  the  same 
course  as  before,  preaching  with  zeal  and  suc- 
cess; but  her  sufferings  for  conscience  sake 
were  even  greater  than  on  her  former  visit.  She 
was  imprisoned  both  at  Dublin  and  at  Limerick, 
and  on  her  passage  homeward  she  was  robbed 
by  a  privateer  of  all  the  property  she  had  with 
her." 


The  intellectual  and  spiritual  treasures  of  the 
past  should  indeed  be  reverently  preserved  and 
used  ;  but  they  should  be  used  as  seed.  In- 
stead of  indolently  living  on  the  stores  which 
our  fathers  left,  we  should  cast  them  into  the 
ground,  and  get  the  product  fresh  every  season 
— old,  and  yet  ever  new.  The  intellectual  and 
spiritual  lile  of  an  age  will  wither,  if  it  has 
nothing  to  sustain  itself  but  the  food  which 
grew  in  an  earlier  era.:  it  must  live  on  the 
fruits  that  grow  in  its  own  time,  and  under  its 
own  eye. 

•—*•»—« . 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

EXTRACTS    PROM    THE  WRITINGS    OF 

P.    AV.   ROBERTSON. 

"  Not  as  I  ivill,  but  as  Thoti  tcilt." 

All  that  saintly  experience  ever  had  to  teach 
resolves  itself  into  this,  the  lesson  how  to  say 
affectionately,  "  Not  as  I  will, but  as  Thou  wilr." 
Slowly  and  stubbornly  our  hearts  acquiesce  in 
that.  The  holiest,  so  far  as  he  has  mastered 
the  lesson,  will  acknowledge  that  many  a  sore 
and  angry  feeling  had  to  be  subdued,  many  a 
dream  of  earthly  brightness  broken,  and  many 
a  burning  throb  stilled  in  a  proud  heart  before 
he  was  willing  to  suffer  God  to  be  sovereign  in 
His  own  world,  and  do  with  him  and  his  as 
seemed  Him  best.  The  earliest  record  that  we 
have  of  this  struggle  in  the  human  bosom  is 
found  in  the  book  of  Job. 

It  is  the  most  ancient  statement  we  have  of 
the  perplexities  and  mysteries  of  life,  so  graphic, 
so  true  to  nature,  that  it  proclaims  at  once  that 
what  we  are  reading  is  drawn  not  from  romance, 
but  life.  It  has  been  said  that  religious  ex- 
peiience  is  but  the  fictitious  creation  of  a  pol- 


ished age,  when  fanciful  feelings  are  called  into 
existence  by  hearts  bent  back,  in  reflex  action 
and  morbid,  on  themselves.  We  have  an  an- 
swer to  that  in  this  book.  Religion  is  no  mor- 
bid fancy.  In  the  rough  rude  ages  when  Job 
lived,  when  men  did  not  dwell  on  their  feelings 
as  in  later  centuries,  the  heart-work  of  religion 
was  manifestly  the  same  earnest,  passionate 
thing  that  it  is  now. 

The  heart's  misgivings  were  the  same  beneath 
the  tent  of  an  Arabian  Emir  as  they  are  beneath 
the  roof  of  a  modern  Christian.  Blow  after  blow 
fell  on  the  Oriental  chieftain  : — One  day  he 
was  a  father,  a  prince,  the  lord  of  many  vassals, 
and  many  flocks,  and  buoyant  in  one  of  the 
best  of  blessings,  health;  the  nest  he  was 
a  childless,  blighted,  ruined  man.  And  then 
it  was  that  there  came  from  Job's  lips  those- 
yearnings  for  the  quiet  of  the  grave,  which  are 
so  touching,  so  real,  and,  considering  that  some 
of  the  strongest  of  the  elect  of  God  have  yielded 
to  them,  we  might  almost  say,  so  pardonable  : 
"  I  should  have  been  at  rest,  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
There  the  prisoners  rest  together :  they  hear 
not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor.  "Wherefore  is 
light  given  unto  him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life 
unto  the  bitter  soul,  which  longs  fur  death  but 
it  cometh  not,  and  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid 
treasures — which  rejoice  exceedingly  and  are 
glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave  ?"  What  is 
the  book  of  Job  but  the  record  of  an  earnest 
soul's  perplexities  ? 

<'  Afflictions,"  said  the  tried  man,  "  cometli 
not  out  of  the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring 
out  of  the  ground — superintending  all  this  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

And  here  there  is  one  word  full  of  meaning, 
from  which  we  collect  the  truth  of  sympathy. 
It  is  that  little  word  of  appropriation,  "  My  " 
Redeemer.  Puwer  is  shown  by  God's  attention 
to  the  vast;  sympathy,  by  His  condescension 
to  the  small.  It  iy  not  the  thought  of  heaven's 
sympathy  by  which  we  are  impressed,  when  we 
gaze  through  the  telescope  on  the  mighty  world 
of  space,  and  gain  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
infinite. 

Majesty  and  power  are  there;  but  the  very 
vastness  excludes  the  thought  of  sympathy. 
It  is  when  we  look  into  the  world  of  insignifi- 
cance, which  the  microscope  reveals,  and  find 
that  God  has  gorgeously  painted  the  atoms  of 
creation,  and  exquisitely  furnished  forth  all 
that  belongs  to  minutest  life,  that  we  feel  that 
God  sympathizes  and  individualizes.  Y/hen 
we  are  told  that  God  is  the  Redeemer  of  the 
icorld,  we  know  that  love  dwells- in  the  bosom 
of  the  most  High  ;  but  if  we  want  to  know 
that  He  feels  for  us  individually  and  separately, 
we  must  learn  by  heart  this  syllable  of  endear- 
ment,"  My  Redeemer."  Child  of  God!  if  you 
would  have  your  thought   of  Him  something 
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beyond  a  cold  feeling  of  His  presence,  let  faith 
appropriate  Christ.  You  are  as  much  the  ob- 
ject of  God's  solicitude  as  if  none  lived  but  your- 
self. He  has  counted  the  hairs  of  your  head. 
In  Old  Testament  language,  "  He  has  put  your 
tears  into  His  bottle."  He  has  numbered 
your  sighs  and  your  smiles.  He  has  interpreted 
the  desires  for  which  you  have  not  found  a 
name  nor  an  utterance  yourself.  If  you  have 
not  learned  to  say,  "  My  Redeemer,"  then,  just 
so  far  as  there  is  anything  tenJer  or  affectionate 
in  your  disposition,  you  will  tread  the  path  of 
your  pilgrimage  with  a  darkened  and  a  lonely 
heart ;  and  when  the  day  of  trouble  comes, 
there  will  be  none  of  that  triumphant  elasticity 
which  enabled  Job  to  look  down,  as  from  a 
rock,  upon  the  surges  which  were  curling  their 
crests  of  fury  at  his  feet,  but  could  only  reach 
his  bosom  with 'their  spent  spray. 


THE  HIGH  PREROGATIVE  OF  SUFFERING. 

Men  commonly  look  upon  protracted  suffer- 
ing only  as  an  evil  and  bitter  thing.     It  seems 
to  them  like    an    interruption,  an    interference 
with  the    real    purpose    and   business  of   life. 
They  chafe  and  fret  beneath  its  heavy  hand, 
■wondering  why  they  are   thus   laid  aside  and 
their    work    hindered,  and   perhaps   complain, 
"  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?"     They  bear 
it  because   they  cannot  escape  from   it,  and  it 
may  be  that  years  pass  away  before  they  learn 
that  in  the  very  suffering  which  has  so  disap- 
pointed all  their  plans  and  hopes  they  are  ful- 
filling   the   vocation    to    which    the    Lord    has 
called  them.     For  suffering  is,  and    ever  ought 
to  be  considered,  a  vocation  ;  not  indeed  a  call- 
ing which  one   would   choose   for  himself,  but 
which  his  Father  has   chosen   for  him.     Jesus 
said  to  Peter,  •'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
when  thou  wast  young,  thou  girdest  thyself  and 
walkedst    whither   thou   wouldest ;     but  when 
thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt   stretch  forth  thy 
bands,  and  another  shalt   gird   thee  and   carry 
thee  whither  thou  wouldst  not.     This  spake  he, 
signifying    by    what   death   he   should    glorify 
God.     And  lolien  he  had  spohen  thus,  he   said 
unto  him,  Follow  me."     So  in  later   times,  all 
down  through  the  history  of  the  church,  many 
^  disciple  has  been   called  to   glorify  God,  not 
in  the  manner  of  his  death   only,  but  through 
intervening  yearsof  privation  and  pain.     Look- 
ing at  suffering  in  this  light,  how  is  its  whole 
aspect  changed.     No  longer  a  fearful  weight  of 
unmixed  misery,  crushing  body  and  spirit,  and 
seeming  to  defeat  entirely  the  original  intention 
of  one's  being,  it  becomes  an  ennobled,  sacred, 
fruitful    calling.       For  outward   acts,  however 
praiseworthy  and  useful  they  may  seem,  do  not 
constitute  religion.     What  we  are  is  of  far  more 
consequence  in  God's  sight  than   what   we   do. 
How  often,  in  the  course  of  the  Saviour's  earth- 
ly ministry,  he  taught   men  that  the  external 


life  might  seem  fair  and  good,  while  yet  the 
heart  was  full  of  all  uncleanness.     How  little 
he  said  about  doing — how    much    about  heivg. 
The  beatitudes  do  not  refer  to  public  ordinances, 
alms-deeds,    toil,    and    busy    care.       Rather, 
"  blessed  "  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  pure  in 
heart,    the    mourners,    the    meeh,    the    humble 
souls  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness. 
So  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  that,  though 
they  should  speak  with  angels'  tongues,  and  give 
all  their  possessions  to  the  poor,  and  even  with- 
hold not  their  bodies  from  the  fires  of  martyrdom, 
yet  would  they  be  nothing  without  love.     And 
the  same  apostle  taught  the  Galatiaus  that  the 
fruit  of   the  Spirit  is  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance."     This  is  personal  religion,  to  be 
attained    by  the-  most    helpless   and    obscure  ; 
without  it  the  most  active  life  is  a  failure.     Oh, 
fellow  sufferer,  believe  that  this  blessed  religion, 
this  true  piety,  may  be   developed   in  the  en- 
durance of  your  sick  room,  as  truly  as  amid   all 
the  activities  of  the  most   busy  life.      The  end 
of  your  being  is   not   frustrated ;    your  useful- 
ness has  not  come  to  an   untimely  end  ;    your 
life  of  pain  and  seclusion  is  not  a  failure.     God, 
who  is  wise  and  perfect  and   kind  in   his  every 
plan,  says  to  you,  "  1  have  chosen   thee  in   the 
furnace  of  afiiiction."     Do  you   think  that  he 
forgot  his  own  glory  when  he  made  the  choice? 
His  honor  is  dearer   to   himself  than   to  you  ; 
and  you  may  be  sure   that  he  has  placed   you 
where  you  can  best  promote  that  honor.   Though 
eternity  alone  can  reveal  what  this  suffering  shall 
have  wrought  out  for  you,  yet  you  suffer  not  for 
yourself  alone,  hMifirhis  sake.     From  his  calm 
all-seeing  infinity  the  great  master  builder  sur- 
veys the  spiritual  temple  of  his  grace.     He  fite 
each  stone  to  its  one  appropriate  place,  cutting 
and  polishing  it  more   or  less  according   to  its 
nature  and  preciousness  and  the  position  it  is  to 
occupy.     Is  it  not  an  honor  to  be  such  a  stone, 
in  such  hands  ? 

Besides  a  suffering  life  is  not  of  necessity 
useless  to  one's  fellows.  How  many  have 
learned  the  beauty  of  patience  and  gentleness, 
of  meekness  and  self  abnegation  and  perfect 
trust,  at  the  bedside  of  the  Lord's  "  hidden 
ones."  How  many  have  been  led  to  the  cross 
of  Christ  from  seeing  the  power  of  his  grace  to 
sustain  and  cheer  through  long  and  fearful  an- 
guish, and  to  take  away  all  fear  of  the  last 
enemy.  How  much  sympathy  and  love  flow 
out  from  a  chastened  spirit  to  comfort  and  en- 
courage others.  What  clouds  of  incense 
("  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints")  have  gone 
up  from  couches  of  sleeplessness  and  pain, 
descending  again  in  blessing  upon  the  church 
and  the  world.  Who  can  say  that  Chloe  Lank- 
ton,  strong  and  well,  would  have  been  more 
useful  in  these  thirty  years  than  Chloe  Lankton, 
the  "example  of  suffering,  affliction,  and  of 
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patience  ?"  But  ihe  crowning  glory  of  suflFering 
is  that  it  allies  the  soul  to  Christ.  It  makes 
the  servant  as  his  Master,  the  disciple  a«  his 
Lord.  I  know  that  nature  shrinks  from  pain, 
and  that  mere  pain  is  not  the  severest  part  of 
the  protracted  trial.  I  know  the  fierceness  of 
the  struggle,  the  helplessness,  the  disappoint- 
ment, the  anguish  that  cries  out,  "  If  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  So  Jesus 
himself  prayed,  but  the  cup  was  not  removed. 
— Boston  Transcript  L.  E.  C. 

i   <m>  . 

Love  is  not  duty;  but  duty  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  love.  It  is  love  that  gives 
vitality  and  power  to  all  forms  of  duty.  And 
if  you  look  at  religious  life,  that  which  you  look 
at  from  the  inside  as  speculation  may  seem 
vague  ;.  but  there  is  no  person  that  has  ever  had 
the  inbreathing  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the 
awakening  of  a  true  religious  life,  who  is  not 
conscious  that  his  religious  life  has  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  element  of  love,  that  he  is 
free  and  happy  just  in  proportion  as  this  ele- 
ment is  developed,  and  that  he  is  burdened 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  absent. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  18,  1866. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia, 
on  the  19th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1866,  Levi  T.  Shoemaker, 
in  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  an  exemplary  member  of  Goose  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  during  the  long 
illness  that  preceded  his  decease,  gave  evidence  that 
he  was  prepared  to  enter  into  the  joys  ot  eternal 
life. 

,  at  her  residence  iu   Milton,  Wayne  County, 

Indiana,  after  a  painful  illness  of  4  months,  Huldah 
H.  Ward,  aged  30  years,  daughter  of  Allen  and 
Sarah  Griffith.     - 


The  Secretary  of  "  Friends'  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen," 
would  call  the  attention  of  Clerks  and  other  Friends 
to  whom  the  Annual  Report  has  recently  been  sent, 
and  earnestly  request  them  to  make  collections  in 
the  different  neighborhoods.  It  is  desired  to  place 
an  increased  number  of  teachers  in  the  field,  and  to 
sustain  these,  money  and  clothing  are  required. 
IIenky  M.  Laing,  Secrelari/, 

No.  30  N.  Third  street. 


Christ  sometimes  comes  to  the  redeemed 
soul  as  rain  upon  the  fleece,  in  calm  and  sweet 
serenity.  Their  hearts  are  too  full  for  analyzing 
their  feelings  ;  but  there  is  a  sense  of  silent  un- 
utterable happiness — an  absorbing  overflow  of 
tranquil  joy — which  disdains  the  feeble  expres- 
sion of  the  tongue.  There  hope  seems  to  seize 
upon  His  strengthening  hand,  and  faith  to  gaze 
upon  His  inspiring  eye,  and  love  to  bury  its  face 
in  His  bosom,  and  humble  sorrow  to  sit  at  His 
feefand  weep.  True,  the  vision  soon  dies  away, 
and  leaves  us  to  the  drearier  duties  of  the  day, 


its  burthen  and  heat ;  but  the  dew  of  the  morn- 
ing will  lie  upon  that  Christian's  soul  long 
after  the  bright  cloud  that  dropt  it  hath  faded 
away. 

•  <»>  • 

For  the  Children. 
THE   BRAIN  AND  NERVES  IN  ANIMALS. 

I  have  told  you  how  your  mind  learns  about 
the  world  around  you,  and  how  it  makes  use  of 
its  knowledge  by  means  of  the  machinery  of 
your  body — the  muscles,  bones,  &c.  Your 
mind  is  in  the  brain,  and  uses  the  brain  to 
think  with;  and  from  the  brain  branch  out  all 
the  nerves  by  which  it  works  all  the  various 
machinery  of  the  body.  Your  brain,  then, 
may  be  considered  the  central  workshop  of 
your  mind  ;  or  it  is  like  an  engine-room  of  a 
factory,  where  the  engine  is,  that  keeps  the 
machinery  in  other  parts  of  the  building  in 
motion. 

The  diflferent  animals  have  a  brain  and  nerves 
just  as  you  do,  and  their  minds  in  their  brains 
learn  about  things  around  them.  They  do  not 
learn  so  much  as  your  mind  does,  it  is  true,  but 
they  really  do  learn.  If  you  look  at  a  kitten 
when  it  is  just  born,  it  is  very  much  like  a 
baby.  It  does  not  know  any  thing.  But,  like 
the  baby,  it  knows  more  and  more  every  day, 
and  when  it  gets  to  be  a  cat  it  knows  a  good 
deal;  and  all  that  it  knows  has  come  to  its 
mind  in  the  same  way  that  what  you  know  has 
come  into  your  mind.  It  has  come  in  through 
its  senses.  All  its  knowledge  came  in  at  its 
eyes  and  ears,  &c.,  and  got  to  its  brain  by  the 
nerves. 

The  mind  in  animals,  too,  uses  the  muscles 
in  the  same  way  that  your  mind  does.  See  a 
kitten  at  play ;  the  muscles  that  move  her 
paws  are  directed  by  her  mind  in  the  brain,  by 
means  of  the  nerves.  As  she  pokes  at  the 
thing  that  you  hold  out  to  her,  the  nerves  of 
her  eyes  are  telling  the  mind  in  the  brain  all 
the  time  about  the  string,  and  then  the  mind  is 
telling  the  muscles  of  the  paws  what  to  do. 
See  her  as  she  springs  to  catch  the  string  that 
you  draw  along  on  the  floor.  As  she  watches 
it,  messages  are  going  from  those  bright  eyes 
to  her  mind  in  the  brain  ;  and  then,  as  she 
springs,  messages  are  sent  from  her  brain  to  a 
great  many  muscles  in  different  parts  of  her 
body.  Tlie  mind  tells  the  muscles  just  when 
and  how  to  act ;  and  they  all  do  exactly  as  the 
mind  tells  them.  A  great  deal  of  machinery 
the  mind  of  a  cat  sets  to  work  when  she  makes 
a  spring  to  catch  any  thing. 

What  I  have  told  you  about  some  animals  is 
true  of  all.  The  little  insect  that  flies  out  of  the 
way  when  you  strike  at  him,  has  a  little  brain, 
and  there  his  mind  thinks  about  what  it  sees, 
and  hears  and  feels,  &c.,  just  as  your  mind 
does  ;  and  when  he  flies  away  so  quickly  from 
the  blow  that  his  eyes  see  coming,  his  mind 
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tells  the  muscles  to  make  the  wings  go.  There 
are  nerves  that  carry  messages  from  his  senses 
to  the  mind  in  his  brain,  and  there  are  nerves 
that  carry  messages  from  his  brain  to  his  mus- 
cles, as  there  are  in  jou.  The  brain  is  very 
small  and  the  nerves  are  very  fine,  but  they  do 
their  work  well.  They  make  a  little  telegraph, 
but  it  is  a  good  one. 

What  a  quantity  of  thinking  there  is  done  in 
the  brains  of  all  the  animals  in  the  world ! 
How  busy  their  minds  are  receiving  reports 
from  their  senses,  and  working  all  the  machinery 
of  their  bodies.  Go  out  into  the  garden  and 
see  the  birds,  the  butterflies,  the  bees,  the  flies, 
the  ants,  the  froths,  the  toads  and  the  worms; 
they  are  all  busy  thinking.  They  cannot  move 
without  thinking.  It  is  their  thinking  that 
makes  their  muscles  move  them.  And  they 
think  about  what  they  move  for. 

Some  of  them  think  more  than  others.  The 
bird  thinks  more  than  the  worm.  Some  think 
faster  than  others.  The  humming-bird,  that  darts 
so  quickly  from  flower  to  flower,  thinks  as  fast  as 
he  works.  ]?ut  the  lazy  toad  is  a  slow  thinker. 
His  mind  does  not  work  the  machinery  of  his 
muscles  much,  and  so  does  bat  little  thinking. 
But  even  he  once  and  a  while  thinks  quickly. 
Let  a  fly  walk  along  pretty  near  lilm,  and  he 
will  catch  it  with  his  tongue  so  quickly  that  you 
cannot  see  just  how  he  does  it  He  watches  the 
fly  intently,  keeping  very  still  all  the  while,  and 
when  it  gets  near  enough,  he  thrusts  out  his 
tongue,  and  the  fly  is  gone.  You  would  hardly 
think  that  so  lazy  a  looking  animal  could  do 
any  thing  so  quickly.  But  very  nimble  is  He 
as  a  fly-catcher  if  he  is  not  nimble  at  any  thing 
else;  and  very  quickly  must  the  mind  in  his 
brain  think  when  it  is  working  its  fly-catchino- 
machinery. 

The  more  an  animal  thinks,  the  larger  is  the 
brain,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Man  thinks  more  than  any  other  animal,  and  so 
he  has  a  larger  brain.  But  the  oyster  has 
hardly  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  brain,  for 
in  his  still  life,  shut  up  as  he  is  in  his  shell,  be 
thinks  but  little.  But  such  animals  as  horses, 
dogs,  eats,  birds,  monkeys,  &c.,  have  quite  large 
brains,  fur  they  think  a  good  deal.  Their 
brains,  however,  are  not  by  any  means  as  large 
as  the  brain  of  man  is,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  body. 

This  is  as  we  should  suppose  it  would  be. 
The  brain  is  the  machinery  with  which  the 
mind  thinks.  Now,  whenever  we  see  a  great 
deal  of  machinery  together  at  w(frk  we  know  it 
is  because  there  is  much  to  be  done  by  it;  and 
iwhen  we  see  a  small  machine,  that  has  not 
many  diff"erent  parts,  we  know  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  do  much.  So  it  is  with  the  mind's 
thinking  machinery.  The  brain  of  an  animal 
that  thinks  but  little  is  small  and  simple;  but 
the  brain  of  one  that  thinks  much  is  large  and 


has  many  parts.  Though  animals  do  their 
thinking  with  their  brains  as  we  do  with  ours, 
there  is  some  thinking  that  we  do  that  they  can- 
not. There  are  some  things  about  which  they 
know  nothing;  but  this  I  shall  tell  you  about 
in  another  chapter. 

WORTHINGTON    IIoOKER. 


THE  BROOK    AND    THE    POND. — AN    ALLEGORY 

FOR    THE    BENEVOLENT. 

BV  A.   A.  WILLITS. 

"  Sweet  brooklet,  ever  gliding, 

■    Now  high  the  mountain  riding, 

The  lone  vale  now  dividing, 

AVhitheraway  ?'' — Sir  Robt.  Grant. 

In  the  cool  and  shadowy  clough  of  a  di.stant 
mountain,  hard  by  a  mossy  spring,  a  little 
brooklet  had  its  birth  ;  and  with  a  pure  heart, 
a  generous  nature,  and  a  lively  and  cheerful 
spirit,  it  started  upon  its  course  through 
the  world,  bent  on  a  life  of  activity  and  useful- 
ness. 

One  day  after  it  had  reached  the  plain,  and 
was  hurrying  on  with  tinkling  feet  to  bear  its 
tribute  to  the  river,  it  chanced  to  pass  near  by 
a  stagnant  pond.     The  pond  hailed  it — 

Pond. — "  Whither  away.  Master  Streamlet  V 

Brook. — "  I  am  bearing  to  the  river  this 
'  cup  of  cold  water,'  which  Grod  has  given  to 
me." 

Pond. — "  You  are  very  foolish  to  do  that ; 
you  will  need  it  yourself  before  the  summer  is 
over  ;  we  have  had  a  very  backward  spring,  and 
we  shall  have  a  hot  summer  to  pay  for  it,  and 
then  you  will  dry  up." 

Brook. — "  Well,  if  there  be  danger  of  my 
dying  so  soon,  I  had  better  work  while  the  day 
lasts  ;  and  if  I  am  likely  to  lose  this  water  from 
the  heat,  I  had  better  do  good  with  it  while  I 
have  it." 

And  so  on  it  went,  singing  and  sparkling 
upon  its  useful  way. 

The  pond  smiled  contemptuously  upon  the 
folly  of  the  "  babbler,"  as  it  styled  the  brook, 
and  settled  down  very  complacently  into  the 
conviction  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  its  own 
covetousness  ;  and  so  husbanding  all  its  re- 
sources against  the  imagined  day  of  need,  it 
suS'ered  not  a  drop  to  leak  away; 

Soon  the  midsummer  days  came  round,  and 
very  hot  days  they  were,  indeed.  But  what 
was  the  effect  of  the  heat  ?  Did  the  little 
brook  dry  up  ?  Nothina;  of  the  kind.  Why 
how  did  it  escape  ?  Well,  the  trees  crowded 
to  its  brink,  and  throw  their  sheltering  branches 
over  it,  for  it  had  brought  life  and  refreshment 
to  them  ;  and  the  sun,  peeping  through  the 
branches,  only  smiled  pleasantly  upon  its  dim- 
pled face,  as  if  it  said,  "  Who  could  harm  you, 
pure  and  beautiful  brooklet?"  Indeed,  all 
things  seemed  inspired  by  similar  fentiiuent  to- 
ward^it.     The  birds  of  the  air,  after  sipping  its 
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sweet  water  and  laving  their  wings  in  its  sil- 
ver tide,  .sang  its  praises  in  the  overhanging 
brandies.  The  flowers  sprang  up  along  its 
border,  and  reflected  their  brightest  tints  from 
its  mirror  like  surface  and  breathed  their  sweet- 
est fragrance  upon  its  bosom.  The  poet  came 
to  hear  the  music  of  its  warbling  voice,  and 
the  artist  to  behold  the  beauty  of  its  winding 
way.  The  husbandman's  eye  always  sparkled 
with  joy  as  he  looked  upon  the  line  of  verdant 
beauty  that  so  plainly  marked  its  course 
through  his  fields  and  meadows.  Even  the 
beasts"  of  the  field  love  to  linger  by  its  banks, 
or  to  stand  and  drink  the  pure  water  from  its 
quiet  eddies.  And  so  on  it  went,  blessing  and 
blessed  of  all. 

But  giving  so  freely  and  so  constantly,  did  it 
not  exhaust  its  resources?  did  it  not  run  dry? 
Not  at  all  ;  God  saw  to  that.  It  carried  its  full 
cup  to  the  river,  and  emptied  it  freely  in;  the 
river  bore  it  on  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  wel- 
comed it  Vt-ith  uplifted  hands;  the  sun  smiled 
wnrmly  upon  the  sea,  and  the  sea  sent  up  its 
vapory  incense  to  greet  the  sun  ;  the  clouds,  like 
great  censer  cups,  caught  the  tribute  in  their 
capacious  bosoms,  and  the  winds,  like  waiting 
angels  of  God,  took  the  clouds  in  their  strong 
arms  and  bore  them  swiftly  away — away  to  the 
very  mountain  that  gave  the  little  brooklet  birth, 
and  th'.-re,  over  that  cool  ravine,  they  tipped 
the  brimming  cup,  and  poured  it  all  hack  again  ; 
and  so  God  saw  to  it  that  the  little  brook,  so 
active,  so  generous,  so  useful,  should  never  run 
dry. 

But  how  fared  the  pond  ?  Ah,  very  differ- 
ent indeed  was  its  fate.  In  its  mistaken  pru- 
dence and  selfi-h  idleness,  it  grew  sickly  in  it- 
eelf  and  pestilential  in  its  influence,  so  that  all 
beheld  it  but  to  dislike  it.  The  farmer  sighed 
and  shook  his  head  whenever  he  looked  upon 
it.  The  citizen  who  came  to  seek  a  country- 
seat,  declined  to  purchase  as  soon  as  he  discov- 
ered it.  The  artist  and  the  poet  saw  no  charm 
in  it,  and  hastened  past  it.  The  beasts  of  the 
field  wet  their  lips,  but  withdrew  them  without 
drinking,  and  turned  away  toward  the  brook. 
The  eveuing  zephyr  stooped  and  kissed  it— in 
the  twilight,  by  mistake — and  caught  its  mala- 
rious breath,  and  carried  it  unconsciously  into 
all  the  homes  around.  The  people  of  the  re- 
gion soon  grew  sad  and  sallow,  and  began  to 
shake  with  ague  and  to  burn  with  fever;  and 
at  last,  with  constitutions  well-nigh  shattered, 
they  were  compelled  to  move  away  from  its 
neighborhood.  And  finally  Heaven,  in  mercv  to 
man  and  to  nature,  smote  it  with  the  hottest 
breath  of  the  sun  and  dried  it  up  forever. 

And  the  wise  pondered  the  history  of  the 
pond  and  the  brook,  and  saw  how  the  book 
of  nature  confirmed  and  illustrated  the  book  of 
revelation,  and  how  true  a  saying  of  the  latter 
it  was :     "  There  is  that  soattereth,  and  yet  in- 


creaseth  :  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more 
than  is  meet,  but  it  tecdeth  to  poverty.  Tlie 
liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that  wa- 
tereth,  shall  be  watered  also  himself."  (Prov. 
li:   24,  25  1 


ALL   LIFE   IS    BEAUTIFUL. 

BY  BELLE    BOSH. 

All  life  i-s  beautiful,  the  humblest  flower 

That  cheers  the  dusty  bighway  with  its  smiles, 

Has  something  in  it  of  a  beavenlj-  power 
That  oft  my  heart  of  weariness  beguiles. 

The  blue-eyed  violet  of  the  glen  and  grove, 

Spring's  sweetest  offering,  is  a  tboughlt  of  God, — 

A  tiny  poem  whispering  of  bis  love, 
And  making  eloquent  the  soulless  clod. 

A  shining  pebble  in  the  river's  bed 

That  scarcely  makes  a  ripple  where  it  lays, 

May  teach  a  lesson  worthy  to  be  read 

By  all  who  murmur  at  the  world's  dull  ways. 

The  soft  green  moss  we  tread  beneath  our  feet. 
The  waving  grass  that  carpets  hill  and  plain, 

Take  to   their  generous  hearts  the  dew  or  sleet. 
And,  uncompluining,  greet  the  Autumnal  rain. 

They  do  not  question  of  its  use  or  power. 
But  meekly  they  receive  whate'er  is  given, 

Thankfnl  alike  for  sunshine  or  for  shower, 
As  we  should  be  for  all  the  gifts  of  htaven. 

There's  nothing  comes  within  our  scope  of  vision, 
From  flower  to  star,  from  insect  up  to  ma-n, 

Bui  seems  to  say  to  us,  I  have  my  mission, 
And  fill  my  place  in  the  Creator's  plan. 

The  world  is  filled  with  elements  of  power 

Which  only  want  the  chemistry  of  Thought 
To  make  them  known,  and  fill  each  parsing  hour 
__  With  wonders  mightier  than  the  past  ere  wrought. 

Earth,  air,  and  ocean,  teem  with  life  unseen — 
Undreamed  of  by  the  Sages  of  our  time  ; 

Its  subtle  links  piss  not  bifore  the  screen 

On  which  are  shadowed  all  our  hopes  sublime. 

We  need  not  wander  far  in  quest  of  Truth  ; 

She  has  her  habitation  everywhere: 
The  rose  is  one,  and  the  warm  heart  of  youth 

Receives,  whene'er  it  seeks,  her  jewels  rare. 

We  might  see  more,  if  we  were  not  so  blinded 
By  lusts  of  earth,  its  pomps  and  fletting  shows  ; 

And  richer  grow  in  soul,  were  we  so  minded 
To  read  the  lessons  Nature's  works  disclose. 

We  walk  with  faltering  feet  and  downcast  eyes 
'Thiough   God's  vast  treasure-house  of  truth  and 
love, 

And   feel  not  half  the  heavenly  harmonies 
That  fluat  around  us  from  the  realms  above. 

We  think  too  meanly  of  the  world  without. 
Too  little  of  the  wonderous  world  within, 

O'er  canopied  in  each,  and  wrapped  about 

By  the  dear  love  that  knows  no  storms  or  sin. 

Like  moles  or  bats  men  grope  their  way  through  life, 
Dazed  by  the  liffht  then'  lumps  of  wisdom  give, 

Or  all   absorbed  in  petty  cares  and  strife, 
Heart-starved,  in  poverty  of  Soul  they  live. 

Why  is   it  thus?  since   God  such   bounteous  stores 
Has  spread   before  us,  why  not  use  it  all? 

Why  sit  like  beggars  starving  at  the  door 

Where  plenty  smiles,  nor  heed  his  generous  call? 
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Oh  I  could  our  souls  but  rise  above  the  dia 

Of  the  world's  discord,  and  lose  its  greed  of  gain, 

Then  mi^Jiht  we  turn  to  the  great  world  withiu 
Aud  dwell  whore  order,  peace   aad  beautj  reign. 

Then  should  we  trace  in  every  thing  we  see 
The  love  that  gives  us  what  so  e'er  we  need, 

And  feel  our  souls  grow  large  in  liberty, 
The  liberty  that  makes  us  free  indeed. 

Tiie  liberty  of  love  fralernal,  deep, 

The  conqueror  of  envy,_/e«r  and  scorn, 

The  love  that  feels  wiih  sorro.v's  child  to  weep, 
And  in  God's  Kingdom  knows  no  lowli/  born. 

Such  love  would  bring  to  us  the  fruits  of  peace. 
Tile  golden  harvest  waited  for  so  long, 

When  wars  and  rumors  of  them  all  shall  cease, 
And  Freedom  be  our  universal  song. 

Ah  !  holy  love,  God  speed  the  blessed  day, 

When  thou  shalt  reign  o'er  all  the  realms  of  earth. 

And  hold  o'er  human  hearts  thy  gentle  sway, 
Till  they  look  up  and  own  their  heavenly  birth. 

Then  will  they  go  as   angels  do,  to  trace 
The  mysteries  of  life  in  all  things  here. 

And  wear  its  beauty  and  the  nameless  grace 
Of  the  high  soul   that  knows  no  doubt  or  fear. 

Beltidere   Seminary,  June  8th. 


Prom  the  "  Chimney  Corner  "  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

VENTILATION. 

(Concluded  from  page  362.) 

The  ventilatioQ  of  private  dwellings  in  this 
country  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  that 
entire  iadiiFereuce  to  the  laws  of  health,  mani- 
fested in  public  establishments.  Let  a  person 
travel  in  private  conveyance  up  through  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  stop  for  a  niglit  at 
the  taverns  which  he  will  usually  find  at  the  end 
of  each  day's  stage.  The  bed-chamber  into 
which  he  will  be  ushered  will  be  the  concen- 
tration of  all  forms  of  bad  air.  The  house  is 
redolent  of  the  vegetables  in  the  cellar, — cab- 
bages, turnips  and  potatoes  ;  and  this  fragrance 
is  confined  and  retained  by  the  custom  of  clos- 
ing the  window-blinds,  and  dropping  the  inside 
curtains,  so  th-it  neither  air  nor  sunshine  enters 
in  to  purify.  Add  to  this  the  strong  odor  of  a 
new  feather-bed  and  pillows,  and  you  have  a 
combination  of  perfumes  most  appalling  to  a 
delicate  sense.  Yet  travellers  take  possession 
of  these  rooms,  sleep  in  them  all  night  with- 
out raising  the  window  or  opening  the  blinds, 
and  leave  them  to  be  shut  up  for  other  travel- 
lers. 

The  spare  chamber  of  many  dwellings  seems 
to  be  an  hermetically  closed  box,  opened  only 
twice  a  year,  fir  spring  and  fall  cleaning;  but 
for  the  rest  of  the  time  closed  to  the  sun  and 
the  air  of  heaven.  Thrifty  country  house- 
keepers often  adopt  the  custom  of  making 
their  beds  on  the  instant  after  they  are  left, 
without  airing  the  sheets  and  mattresses ; 
and  a  bed  so  made  gradually  becomes  perme- 
ated with  the  insensible  emanations  of  the  hu- 
man body,  so  as  to  be  a  steady  corrupter  of  the 
atmosphere. 


In  the  winter,  the  windows  are  calked  and 
listed,  the  throat  of  the  chimney  built  up  with 
a  tight  brick  wall,  and  a  close  stove  is  intro- 
duced to  help  burn  out  the  vitality  of  the  air. 
In  a  sitting-room  like  this,  from  five  to  tea 
persons  will  spend  about  eight  mouths  of  the 
year,  with  no  other  ventilation  tlian  that  gained 
by  the  casual  opening  and  shutting  of  doors. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  consumption  every  year 
sweeps  away  its  thousands  ? — that  people  are 
suffering  constant  chronic  ailments, — neuralgia, 
nervous  dyspepsia,  and  all  the  host  of  indefinite 
bad  feelings  that  rob  life  of  sweetness  and 
flower  and  bloom  ? 

A  recent  writer  raises  the  inquiry,  whether 
the  community  would  not  gain  in  health  by 
the  demolition  of  all  dwelling-houses.  That  is, 
he  suggests  the  question,  whether  the  evils 
from  foul  air  are  not  so  great  and  so  constant, 
that  they  countervail  the  advantages  of  shelter. 
Consumptive  patients  far  gone  have  been  known 
to  be  cured  by  long  journeys,  which  have  re- 
quired them  to  be  day  and  night  in  the  open 
air.  Sleep  under  the  open  heaven,  even 
though  the  person  be  exposed  to  the  various 
accidents  of  weather,  has  often  proved  a  mi- 
raculous restorer  after  everything  else  had 
failed.  But  surely  if  simple  fresh  air  is  so 
healing  and  preserving  a  thing,  some  means 
might  be  found  to  keep  the  air  in  the  house  just 
as  pure  and  vigorous  as  it  is  outside. 

An  article  in  the  May  number  of  "  Harper's 
Magazine  "  presents  drawings  of  a  very  simple 
arrangement  by  which  any  house  can  be  made 
thoroughly  self-ventilating.  Ventilation,  as 
this  article  shows,  consists  in  two  things, — -a 
perfect  and  certain  expulsion  from  the  dwelling 
of  all  foul  air  breathed  from  the  lungs  or  aris- 
ing from  any  other  cause,  and  the  constant 
supply  of  pure  air. 

One  source  of  foul  air  cannot  be  too  much 
guarded  against, — we  mean  imperfect  gas-pipes. 
A  want  of  thoroughness  in  execution  is  the 
sin  of  our  American  artisans,  and  very  few  gas- 
fixtures  are  so  thoroughly  made  that  more  or 
less  gas  does  not  escape  and  mingle  v/ith  the 
air  of  the  dwelling.  There  are  parlors  where 
plants  cannot  be  made  to  live,  because  the  gas 
kills  them  ;  and  yet  their  occupants  do  not  seem 
to  reflect  that  an  air  in  which  a  plant  cannot 
live  must  be  dangerous  for  a  human  being. 
The  very  clemency  and  long  suff'ering  of  Na- 
ture to  those  who  persistently  violate  her  laws 
is  one  great  cause  why  men  are,  physically 
speaking,  such  sinners  as  they  are.  If  foul  air 
poisoned  at  once  and  completely,  we  should 
have  well-ventilated  houses,  whatever  else  we 
failed  to  have.  But  because  people  can  go  on 
for  weeks,  months,  and  years,  breathing  poisons, 
and  slowly  and  imperceptibly  lowering  the 
tone  of  their  vital  powers,  and  yet  be  what  they 
call  "  pretty  well,  I  thank   you,"  sermons   on 
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ventilation  and  fresh  air  go  by  them  as  an  idle 
sono-.  «  I  don't  see  but  we  arc  well  enough, 
and  we  never  took  much  pains  about  these 
things.  There's  air  enough  gets  into  houses, 
of  course.  What  with  doors  opening  and  win- 
dows occasionally  lifted,  the  air  of  houses  is 
generally  good  enough  ;" — and  so  the  matter  is 
dismissed. 

Oiieof  Heaven's  greathygienic  teachers isnow 
abroad  in  the  world,  giving  lessons  on  health 
to  the  children  of  men.  The  cholera  is  like 
the  angel  whom  God  threatened  to  send  as 
leader  to  the  rebellious  Israelites.  "  Beware 
of  him,  obey  his  voice,  and  provoke  him  not; 
for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions." 
The  advent  of  this  fearful  messenger  seems 
really  to  be  made  necessary  by  the  contempt 
with  which  men  treat  the  physical  laws  of  their 
being.  What  else  could  have  purified  the 
dark  places  of  New  York  ?  What  a  wiping-up 
and  reforming  and  cleansing  is  going  before 
him  through  the  country  ?  At  last  we  find 
that  nature  is  in  earnest,  and  that  her  laws  can- 
not be  always  ignored  with  impunity.  Pois- 
oned air  is  recognized  at  last  as  an  evil, — even 
though  the  poison  cannot  be  weighed,  meas- 
ured, or  tasted ;  and  if  all  the  precautions 
that  men  are  now  willing  to  take  could  be 
made  perpetual,  the  alarm  would  be  a  blessing 
to  the  world. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE    SHETLAND  ISLES. 

At  the  Anthropological  Society,  a  paper  was 
read  "  On  the  Archaic  Anthropology  of  the 
Zetland  Islands,"  by  Dr.  Hunt.  The  author 
of  the  paper  gave  an  account  of  a  recent  visit 
made  by  him  to  the  Zetland  Islands,  with  the 
object  of  investigating  the  antiquarian  relics 
reported  to  exist  in  those  Islands.  He  first 
visited  Unst,  the  most  northerly  of  the  group, 
but  found  that  the  chief  objects  of  interest  had 
been  previously  explored.  He  proceeded  to 
examine  the  other  islands,  and  described  various 
P'Mnts  of  antiquarian  interest  in  several  of  them. 
He  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  discovery  of 
an  underground  structure  of  considerable  di- 
mensions, from  which  were  dug  a  large  number 
of  rough  stone  iiwplements,  resembling  in  form 
and  size  those  that  have  been  found  in  Persigny- 
le-Grand,  in  France,  and  the  objects  of  which 
have  occasioned  considerable  discussion.  These 
implements  (which  are  not  (  f  flint,  as  are  those 
of  Persigny)  were  exhibited  to  the  Society,  and 
the  author  mentioned  the  various  theories 
current  as  to  the  uses  of  these  and  similar  stone 
implements,  stating  at  the  same  time  his  opin- 
ion that  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  pur- 
poses or  age  of  these  objects  could  not  be  de- 
cided from  the  present  data.  He  considered 
the  subject  as  one  of  great  importance,  and 
deserving  of  further  investigation  by  the  society. 
The  author  of  the  paper  mentioned,  in  conclu- 


sion, the  various  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had 
been  indebted  for  acts  of  courtesy  whilst  prose- 
cuting his  investigations,  and  mentioned  es- 
pecially the  liberal  donation  of  the  Earl  of  Zet- 
land to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  researches 
which  had  been  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Anthropological  Society.  Mr.  Tate,  who 
accompanied  Dr.  Hunt  to  the  Shetland  Islands 
and  assisted  in  his  explorations,  made  a  sepa- 
rate report  respecting  the  antiquities  and  human 
remains  found  in  Unst,  the  most  northern 
island,  where  he  pursued  his  investigations  while 
Dr.  Hunt  proceeded  further  south.  He  de- 
scribed particularly  the  remains  of  two  ancient 
burial  places  enclosed  within  circular  walls  on 
a  hill  100  feet  high,  also  an  underground 
chamber  about  ^0  feet  long  that  had  contained 
urns,  some  of  which  were  large  enough  to  hold 
four  or  five  quarts  of  liquid.  He  mentioned 
that  these  and  similar  places  of  burial  had  been 
generally  constructed  on  the  highest  hills,  some 
of  them  having  been  found  at  a  height  of  1500 
feet.  At  Ness  five  cairns  had  been  discovered 
in  the  hollow  of  a  sandbank,  where  the  sand 
had  been  blown,  away  by  the  wind.  Skeletons 
were  found  within,  and  two  of  them  were  lying 
on  abed  of  fidh  bones  two  feet  thick. — -Exchange 
Paper. 

Fi'iin  the  N.  Y.  Evening   Post. 
THE    EFFECTS    OP    TREES     UPON    CLIMATE. 

In  concluding  what  we  have  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  effects  of  trees  upon  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  the  seasons,  we  have  to  consider  their 
influence  in  preventing  freshets,  and  the<lrying 
up  of  our  ponds  and  streams  by  evaporation  and 
other  methods.  We  have  before  referred  to  the 
action  of  the  wind  in  blowing  both  cold  and  hot, 
causing  rapid  freezing  in  the  one  case,  and  a 
rapid  thawing  in  the  other,  and  that  the  only 
barriers  on  the  large  scale  which  we  can  erect 
to  control  its  effects  must  be  those  which  nature 
herself  offers  to  our  hands,  and  "  only  asks  us 
but  to  spare,"  that  is,  the  forests.  As  we  have 
before  remarked,  the  unobstructed  blowing  of 
the  wind  causes  the  rapid  abstraction  of  caloric 
in  those  cases  where  it  is  colder  than  the  ob- 
jects with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  as 
rapidly  imparts  heat  when  the  reverse  is  true — 
that  iS;  when  the  wind  is  warmer  than  those  ob- 
jects. Evaporation  also  goes  on  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  when  the  air  is  not  saturated  with 
moisture  under  all  degrees  of  temperature. 
We  can  easily  convince  ourselves  of  this  by  ex- 
posing a  piece  of  wet  cloth  to^.a  current  of  air 
when  the  temperature  is  very  low  even,  and  we 
shall  find  that  notwithstanding  it  freezes  at  once 
under  these  conditions,  it  very  rapidly  becomes 
dry.  From  this  we  can  understand  how  snow 
and  ice  waste  in  very  cold  weather.  In  addition 
to  the  waste  caused  by  evaporation  from  water 
surfaces  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  winds,  the 
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land  surfaces  of  course   are    also  subjected  to 'more  striking.      This  we   are  aware    does  not 
the  same  action,  and  by  this  means  one  of  the  I  agree  with  the  evidence  of  our  senses  in  regard 


great  sources  of  supply  by  which  the  streams, 
which  under    other   conditions    are   kept  in  a 
steady  flow,  is   cut  off.     Freshets,  as  they  are 
called,  are  also  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  extreme  low  stages  of  water   in  our  ponds 
and  streams,  which  are  now  so  much  complained 
of.     They  are  produced  by  the  rapid  concentra- 
tion of  water  in  the  streams,  and  in  this  country 
this  result  is  brought  about  in   most  cases  by 
the  sudden  thawing  of  snow  and  ice,  sometimes 
assisted  by   rain,  but    mainly  dependent  upon 
the  blowing  of  warm  winds.     In  the  woods,  as 
every  one    is  aware,    the    snow  remains  much 
longer  than    in    the   open    country,  and  as  of 
course  it  lies  level  there,  the  ground  protected 
by  it,  and  also  by  a  coating  of  fallen  leaves,  is 
but  little,  if  any,  frozen  in  our  most  severe  win- 
ters.    When  a  thaw  begins   the  porous  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  obstructions  presented  by  a 
mass  of  leaves,  together  with   the  hollows  be- 
tween the  trees,  and  many  other  obstacles  which 
are  only  found  in  the  forests,  retain  the  water 
until  it  sinks  into   the  earth,   when   it  slowly 
trickles  through  its  pores  to  the  small  streams 
and  ponds  which  supply  the  rivers,  which  by 
this  process  are  kept  in  an  equal  state  of  flow. 
But  in   the  open    country  the  surface   of   the 
ground  is  more  regular  and  the  soil  more  com- 
pact, while  in  winter  it  is  often  frozen  to  a  great 
depth,  and  as  the  snow  is  usually    blown  into 
heaps,  the  frost   penetrates  irregularly,  so  that 
in  the  bare  spots  a  long  time  is  required  before 
it  is  thawed.    Under  these  circumstances,  when 
the   weather  becomes  warm   or   rain  falls,  the 
water  at  once   concentrates  in   the    ponds  and 
small   streams.     These   in   their  turrflrpour  out 
their  overflowing  contents,  and  thus  cause  those 
floods  which  every  year  do  so  much  mischief  in 
portions  of  our  country.     It  is  quite  easy  for 
any  one  to  verify,  by  a  simple  experiment,  how 
much   more  rapidly  snow  and  ice  is  dissolved 
when  exposed  to  air  in  motion  than  when  at  the 
same  temperature  it  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  where  no  lateral  current  ex- 
ists.    Take,  for  the  experiment,  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  snow,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  density.     Place  each  portion  in  separate 
vessels,  (earthenware  bowls  of  the  same  size  will 
answer   the    purpose    well)  j    then    place    the 
bowls  on  tables  of  the  same  height  in  dififerent 
parts  of  the  room,   where  the    temperature  is 
very  nearly  equal,  and   subject   the  one   to  air 
put  in  motion  by  the  process  of  fanning,  while 
the  other  is  left  undisturbed.     As  the  result  of 
this  experiment  it  will  be  found  that  snow  which 
is  left   in  quiet  to  the  action   of  the  warm  air 
will  be  maay  times  longer  in  thawing  than  the 
other,  which  is  subjected  to  the  air  in  motion. 
If  we  cover  the  one  bowl  with  a  piece  of  paper 
or  any  slight  covering  the  effect  will  be  still 


to  the  use  of  a  fan  when  suff'ering  from  heat ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  if  we  should  chance 
to  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere  much  warmer 
than  our  bodies  we  should  come  to  a  very  differ- 
ent conclusion.  We  should  then  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  "  wind  feeling  like  the  hot 
blast  from  a  furnace." 

In  writing  a  series  of  articles  upon  subjects 
of  such  widespread  and  varied  importance  as 
those  under  consideration,  we  are  compelled  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  to  leave  unnoticed  a 
vast  number  of  facts  of  much  interest  to  our 
readers,  and  our  endeavor  has  been  to  discuss 
those  points  which  seem  to  us  to  be  of  the 
most  practical  value:  that  is,  to  give  such  facts 
as  may  furnish  a  reason  for  action  in  certain  di- 
rections, and  over  which  we  hive  control  to 
some  extent,  and  for  which  we  are  therefore 
more  or  less  responsible. 

VOLCANOES. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  M.  Fouque,  who  visited  Santorino 
at  the  time  of  the  great  volcanic  eruptions, 
gives  an  account  of  various  other  places  in 
Greece  where  similar  disturbances  occur.  Otie 
of  the  most  important  is  the  crater  of  Methuna, 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  investigation  of  geologists.  This 
place  is  rich  in  mineral  springs,  and  one  of 
them,  M.  Fouque  says,  is  extremely  rich  in 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  evolves  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Moreover,  at 
the  Solfatara  of  Sou-^aki,  ho  has  discovered  a 
grotto  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Grotta  del 
Cane,  at  Naples,  where  dogs  are  suffocated  by  . 
the  carbonic  acid  which  occupies  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  gravity,  while  men,  in  consequence 
of  their  erect  posture,  escape  its  influence.  The 
grotto  of  Sousaki  is  richer  in  carbonic  acid  than 
the  Neapolitan  one,  and  its  evolution  is  owing 
to  an  old  erup'ion  of  serpentine,  the  geological 
age  of  which  our  author  thinks  he  can  deter- 
mine. In  the  island  of  3Iilo,  he  has  found 
emanations  of  carbonic  acid,  in  some  instances 
mixed  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  There  are 
ten  different  points  of  the  island  where  such 
emanations  occur.  One  of  therais  accompanied 
with  all  the  circumstances  attending  those  of 
the  Salinellas  of  Sicily.  At  four  other  points 
there  is  no  evolution  of  gas,  notwithstanding 
the  high  temperature  he  has  ascertained  in  the 
air.  All  the  various  eruptions  of  Milo  are  not 
of  the  same  geological  period.  The  western 
region  of  the  island  is  almost  entirely  volcanic, 
and  there  are  much  fewer  rocks  of  ancient  date 
than  had  been  hitherto  supposed.  31.  Fouqu6 
has  also  measured  the  principal  summits  of  the 
island,  which  will  enable  him  to  make  a  better 
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map  of  tbe  island  than  the  existing  ones.  At 
Santorino  the  volcanic  action  continues;  the 
detonations  continue,  and  new  points  of  activity 
have  manifested  themselves.  Professor  Silves- 
tri  has  also  written  to  the  academy  to  describe 
an  earthquake  which  was  felt  throughout  the 
eastern  part  of  Sicily.  There  were  two  shocks, 
one  lasting  three  seconds,  and  another  five.  All 
this  confirms  what  had  been  said  regarding  the 
general  volcanic  activity  at  that  time  all  over 
the  northern  regions  of  the  Mediterranean. — 
Manchester  Weekly  Times. 


From  the  Londoti  Review. 
THE    SOURCE   OP    THE    NILE."" 

Mr.  Baker's  work  is  full  of  interest — in  parts, 
profoundly  exciting ;  the  pictures  suggested, 
rather  than  described,  are  often  wild  in  the  ex- 
treme, while  the  narrative  of  personal  suffering 
has  been  very  seldom  paralleled  in  the  annals 
of  travel.  It  must  be  observed,  moreover,  that 
Mr.  Baker  has  not  labored  and  endured  in  vain, 
since  he  has  discovered  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary lakes  hitherto  known  to  exist  in  Africa. 
Having  stated  thus  much,  which  we  do  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  we  feel  bound  to  add  that,  in 
imagining  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  Nile 
— that  is,  found  the  spot  at  which  its  mysterious 
bead  emerges  from  the  earth — he  is  cherishing 
a  mere  delusion.  The  source  of  the  Nile  is  at 
this  moment  as  little  known  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cresar,  and  it  almost  surpasses 
our  comprehension  how  a  traveller  so  intelligent 
and  so  well  informed  as  Mr.  Baker  should"  fail 
to  be  conscious  of  this.  To  make  use  of  a  com- 
mon expression,  Mr.  Baker  and  all  other  trav- 
ellers in  Central  Africa  have  been  simply  beat- 
ing about  the  wrong  bush,  while  the  bird  they 
are  in  search  of  lies  hidden  far  off  in  another. 
Yet  Mr.  Baker,  Captain  Speke,  and  Captain 
Burton,  may  be  almost  said  to  have  touched  the 
great  river  with  their  finger,  and  to  have  looked 
wistfully  in  the  direction  from  which,  through 
utterly  unknown  lands,  it  comes  rolling  towards 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  into  which  it  flows  in  a 
deep  flood  twohundred  and  forty  feet  in  breadth 
and  with  a  current  of  four  miles  an  hour.  This 
is  the  Nile  whose  source  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
cover— a  thing  which  no  one  has  yet  done  or 
even  attempted;  but,  until  this  shall  be  done, 
it  will  be  wrong  to  take  credit  among  civilized 
nations  for  having  thrown  light  upon  a  subject 
which  philosophers  and  conquerors  have  desired 
to  illuminate  in  vain.  Bruce,  Burton,  Speke, 
Grant,  Baker,  have  deserved  well  of  the  public' 
by  exploring  new  regions,  and  adding  largely 
to  our  geographical  knowledge;  but,  in  spite  of 

*  The  Albert  N'Yanza,  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile, 
and  Explorations  of  tlie  Nile  Sources.  By  Samuel 
White  Baker,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  With  Maps,  Illus- 
tratiops  and  Portraits.  Two' vols.  London:  Mac- 
millau  &  Co. 


their  efforts,  old  Nile  keeps  his  secret  still,  his 
source  being  a  virgin  spring,  of  whose  waters  no 
civilized  man  has  yet  tasted.  The  Kitangule 
rises  far  away  towards  the  south-west,  and  its 
course  is  known  to  the  natives  for  eighteen  days' 
journey  before  it  reaches  the  lake.  How  much 
farther  its  stream  must  be  followed  ere  the  lake 
or  tarn  is  reached  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  whose 
lofty  summits,  from  the  shores  of  the  Nyanza, 
may  be  dimly  discerned  by  the  telescope  in  the 
south-west,  no  one  can  decide;  but  wherever 
this  tarn  may  be,  that  is  the  source  of  the  Nile. 
We  say  this  under  the  impression  that  the  ac- 
counts which  former  travellers  have  given  are 
correct.  There  may,  however,  be  other  rivers, 
still  larger  than  the  Kitangule,  falling  into  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  both  from  the  east  and  west, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  every  one  of 
these  to  its  well-spring  before  we  can  be  said  to 
have  cleared  up  the  mystery  which  for  three 
thousand  years  has  defied  the  learning,  the  en- 
terprise, and  the  energy  of  man.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  Kitangule  ;  after  pursuing  a 
north-easterly  course  for  thirty-five  or  forty 
days,  it  falls  into  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which 
it  traverses  in  part,  as  the  Ilhone  does  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  ;  it  then,  through  a  gap  in  the  rocks, 
breaks  forth  from  the  lake,  and  pushes  its  way 
through  a  channel  honestly  marked  in  parts 
with  dots  in  the  maps,  to  intimate  that  no  one 
has  followed  its  current  the  whole  way.  It  may 
be  assumed  to  be  the  same  riv-er  which  is  agaia 
fallen  in  with  farther  on,  and  which  flows  into 
the  Albert  Nyanza ;  but  beyond  this  the  un- 
certainty increases.  No  doubt  Mr.  Baker  was 
told  of  a  stream  which  issued  from  the  lake, 
and  this  stream  he  fairly  enough  infers  to  be  the 
White  Nile;  but  before  anything  is  positively 
stated  about  that  river,  much  research  and  inves- 
tigation will  be  needed.  If  Great  Britain  should 
think  it  worth  while,  the  only  plan  for  ensuring 
success  would  be  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
travellers — ethnologists,  geographers,  geologists, 
botanists,  photographers — who  should  survey 
the  whole  lake  region  of  Central  Africa,  and  be 
accompanied  by  a  military  escort  sufficiently 
strong  to  remove  from  the  explorers  all  idea  of 
danger.  A  small  screw  steamer  should  be  ta- 
ken, and  put  together  on  the  lakes  one  after, 
another,  so  that  the  whole  of  their  shores  might 
be  examined  and  described.  On  the  return  of 
these  commissioners,  after  completing  their  la- 
bors,  we  might  truly  be  said  to  have  discovered 
the  sources  of  the  Nile — but  not  till  then. 

One  practice  of  our  travellers  we  cannot  suf- 
ficiently condemn — we  mean  that  of  imposing 
English  names  on  African  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains and  falls.  Why  should  the  White  Nile 
forfeit  its  ancient  appellation,  and  be  lost  to 
geography  by  being  transformed  into  the  Som- 
erset ?  What  had  Lord  Ripon  or  Sir  Roderick 
MurchisoD  to  do  with  the  i!^ilotic  cataracts,  that 
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we  should  find  their  names  associated  with  that 
of  j^Iumbo  Jumbo  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  ?  What  has  the  Queen  of  these  realms 
to  do  with  one  of  the  great  lakes,  or  her  lament- 
ed consort  with  the  other  ?  Our  courtier  trav- 
ellers forget  themselves  when  they  revolutionize 
geography  after  this  fashion.  If  we  had  con- 
quered the  country  and  converted  it  into  a  col- 
ony, such  a  practice  might  be  tolerable  ;  but,  as 
the  ease  now  stands,  it  is  altogether  absurd,  and 
we  trust  that,  through  reverence  for  science, 
geographers  will  firmly  set  their  faces  against 
so  incongruous  a  mixture  of  names.  Should 
foreign  travellers  follow  the  example  set  them 
by  our  countrymen,  what  a  strange  aspect  would 
the  surface  of  Africa  soon  present,  studded 
with  Danish,  Swedish,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Greek  names,  jumbled 
up  with  negro  appellations,  unpronounceable  by 
the  European  tongue,  and  with  the  grand  no- 
nomenclature  of  the  Koran  !  Having  made 
these  remarks — which  apply  to  the  proceedings 
of  nearly  all  recent  travellers,  who,  considering 
their  strong  propensity  to  transform  everything, 
may  deserve  our  gratitude  for  not  obliterating 
Cairo  and  Damascus  from  the  map  of  the  world, 
and  calling  one  Hutchison  and  the  other  Mur- 
chison  towns — we  go  on  to  observe  that,  viewed 
merely  as  a  book  of  travels,  Mr.  Baker's  work 
is  entitled  to  high  praise.  It  would  be  difiicult 
to  exaggerate  the  intrepidity  displayed  both  by 
him  and  his  wife,  who  may  truly  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  unflinching  and  devoted  of 
her  sex.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  with- 
out strong  sympathy,  not  the  perils  she  en- 
countered, which  we  estimate  as  nothing,  but 
the  miseries  from  fever,  from  ague,  from  hunger, 
from  thirst — above  all,  from  the  effects  of  a  sun- 
Btroke  which  nearly  put  a  period  to  her  exis- 
tence in  the  most  odious  solitudes  on  the  surface 

of  this  globe. 

_<«»>-. . 

From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

EGYPTIAN  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

IMPORTANT    DISCOVERIES    BY    LEPSIUS. 

The  London  Athemeum  publishes  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  written  by  M.  Lepsius, 
under  date  of  21st  of  April,  18G6,  giving  an 
account  of  the  discoveries  he  has  recently  made 
in  Egypt : 

"  On  leaying  Port  Said  one  of  the  engineers 
of  the  Isthmus  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a 
short  time  before  a  Greek  inscription  in  San, 
■which  I  very  soon  found  out.  It  was  the  corner 
only  of  an  inscription,  the  body  of  which  was 
still  covered  with  masses  of  old  rubbish.  A 
part  of  this,  as  well  as  the  rubbish,  had  by  ac 
cidcnt  fallen  down  twelve  or  fourteen  days  be- 
fore we  arrived  there,  and  had  revealed  the 
corner  of  the  inscription.  I  employed  some 
boys  to  clear  the  rest  of  the  stone  from  the 
rubbish  which   lay  above,  and  had    the  good 


fortune  to  discover  it  to  be  a  great  bilingual 
inscription,  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre.-ervatioQ. 
The  hieroglyphical  inscription  has  thirty-seven, 
the  Greek  no  less  tlian  seventy- six,  lines  of 
considerable  length  in  small  letters,  contain- 
ing much  more  text  than  the  inscription  of 
Rosetta. 

''It  is  also  found  that  the  demotic  inscrip- 
tion on  this  monument  was  ordered  to  be  added 
by  the  priests,  '  on  a  stone  or  brass  stele,  in  the 
sacred  writing  of  the  Egyptians  and  in  Greek 
characters.'  This  is  unfortuntaely  wanting;  but 
it  is  evident  how  precious  the  other  two  texts 
every  word  of  which  is  perfectly  legible,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  must  be  for  hiero- 
glyphical studies.  The  contents  of  the  inscrip- 
tion are  not  less  interesting.  It  is  dated  the 
9th  year  the  7th  Apellfciis — 17  Tybi,  of  the 
reign  of  Euergates  1.  The  priests  of  Eirypt 
came  together  in  Ganopus  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  Euergates  1.  on  the  5th  Dios,  and  his 
assumption  of  the  royal  power  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month,  when  they  passed  the  decree 
here  published.  They  enumerate  all  the  good 
deeds  of  the  king,  amongst  them  the  merit  of 
having  recovered  in  a  military  expedition  the 
sacred  images  carried  off  in  former  times  by 
the  Persians,  and  order  great  honors  to  be  paid 
in  reward  for  his  services. 

"  One  of  these  rewards  is  a  feast  to  be  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  the  king  and  queen  on  the 
day  of  the  rising  (or  coming  forth  pe/v)  of  the 
shaa  (or  crowns)  of  Isis,  which  the  priests  call 
the  first  day  of  the  year;  and  another  honor  is 
a  second  feast  of  the  same  gods,  introduced 
every  fourth  year  between  the  Epigomena  and 
the  first  Thoth,  in  order  as  it  is  clearly  stated, 
to  avoid  henceforth  the  inconvenience  that 
some  of  the  great  feasts  relating  to  the  summer 
were,  by  the  wandering  of  the  civil  year,  cele- 
brated in  the  winter  and  others  in  the  summer 
which  belonged  originally  to  the  winter. 

"  Thus  we  have  the  whole  theory  of  the  two 
years — one  in  use  amongst  the  people,  the  other 
known  by  the  priests,  as  I  had  stated  in  my 
Chronology,  and  against  which  a  new  theory 
had  been  started  by  M.  Brugsch  iu  his  never- 
theless interesting  '  Materiaux.'  As  the  stone 
was  not  excavated  by  M.  Marictte,  whose  kind 
reception  and  whose  full  permission  to  study 
and  to  work  in  the  j^luseum  at  Bulaq  I  have  to 
acknowledge,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  entirely  with 
his  consent  that  I  shall  publish  this  important 
inscription  as  soon  as  possible  after  my  return 
to  Berlin. 

''At  the  Isthmus  I  found  a  series  of  Persian 
monuments  of  the  time  of  Darius  to  commemo- 
rate his  work  of  the  canal  between  the  Bed  Sea 
and  the  Nile  ;  two  of  them  were  hitherto  called 
Serapis  and  Cambyses,  the  third  was  only  lately 
removed  by  the  engineer  of  the  Isthmus.  It  is 
remarkable  that  on  one  of  the  blocks  near  ShatufiF 
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made  known  by  M.  de  Roziere,  of  the  French 
expedition,  the  uarae  of  Darius  is  written  in 
cuneiform  characters,  but  in  a  cartouche  of 
entirely  Eg^pMan  form.  M.  Mariette,  at  whose 
order,  oc  ihe  request  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  the 
blocks  were  laid  open,  will  publish  these  frag- 
ments in  the  July  number  of  the  Revue  Arch6- 
ologique. 

"  Lastly,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  believe  we 
found  the  ruins  of  Hauaris  (Avaris)  on  the 
spot  where  we  pitched  our  tents  for  a  night  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Pelusium,  and  where  it  had 
been  always  expected  to  be  found." 

ITEMS. 

The  Peace  Conference  is  to  be  held  at  Prague. 
The  preliminaries  thrreto,  as  agreed  upon",  are  as 
follows  : 

Austria  is  to  withdraw  from  the  Gf-rman  Confed- 
eration, and  is  to  lose  Venetia  and  her  part  of 
Schleswig  Holstein.  Austria  is  also  to  pay  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  to  her  adv  rsaries  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  German  States  north  of  the  Maine  are  to 
form  a  union  under  the  guidance  of  Prussia.  The 
German  States  south  of  the  Maine  are  to  form  an  in- 
dependent union. 

The  Freedmen. — Superintendent  Alford  reports 
that  in  the  Southern  States  there  are  1,002  Freed- 
men's  schools,  1,409  teachers  and  91,413  scholars. 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  has  the  largest  number 
of  scholars  reported,  being  respectirely  12,017  and 
11,784.  In  North  Carolina  the  number  of  colored 
pupils  daily  attending  school  averages  9,034.  The 
District  of  Columbia  has  74  schools,  132  teachers 
and  6,552  scholars.  Reuben  Tomlinson,  Superin- 
tendent in  schools  in  South  Carolina,  reports  that 
"the  educational  efforts  of  the  past  term  have  had 
another  result  not  less  satisfactory  than  the  progress 
of  the  colored  children — a  growing  conviction  among 
the  white  residents  favorable  to  their  education.  In 
many  districts  the  bitterness  that  was  openly  mani- 
fested toward  Yankee  teachers  is  abating,  and,  in 
in  some  cases,  requests  have  been  made  for  northern 
teachers  to  be  sent  to  their  neighborhoods."  In 
several  localities  in  that  State  the  colored  people 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  and  have  defrayed  an  equitable  proportion 
of  the  expenses. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  in  Georgetown  has  made  application  for  au- 
thority to  place  Stewart  county,  Georgia,  under  mar- 
tial law,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  the  civil 
authorities  to  do  justice  to  the  freedmen. 

It  is  fearful  to  read  the  accounts  of  wrong  and 
violence  done  to  the  blacks  at  the  South.  In  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  great  outrages  have  been  committed,  and 
there  appears  little  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  these 
wrongs. 

The  teachers  of  "  Friends'  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  " 
located  at  South  Carolina,  five  in  number,  have  come 
North,  on  account  of  the  sickly  season.  They  desire 
to  return  to  their  duties  as  early  as  practicable.  In 
order  to  keep  them  in  the  field,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Association.  There  is 
urgent  need  that  the  labors  of  these  faithful  and  earn- 
est teachers  should  not  terminate,  and  we  trust  that 
the  many  whose  hearts  are  in  this  cause  will  not 
weary,  but  continue  to  do  what  they  can  to  aid  the 
grateful  and  long  suffering  freedmen  ia  the  efforts 
for  education. 


R.  G.  Gardiner,  presidirg  flder  of  the  colore^ 
district  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  M.  E.  Church, 
was  brutally  mobbed  on  the  24'h  inst.,  in  George- 
town, Scott  county,  Kentucky. 


FOR  SALE,  at  Office  of  friends'  Intelligcucer,  1J4  N.  Seventh  St. 

At  Office.  By  ■mail. 

Journal  of  John  Comly $2  00  $2  40 

John  VVodlman 100  120 

"            Hugh  Ju.lge 100  120 

Dis'iipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting- ■■  •  75  90 

Friends' Miscellany,  11  vols 8  00  9  80 

Cohiirn's  Review 50  t)5 

Works  (if  Isaac  Penington 5  00  6  00 

Cnnversations,  &c.,  by  Thus   Story 100  120 

Histoiy  of  Dt-laware  County 3  00  3  00 

Testament— Marot's  Edition 1  00  1  40 

Letters  V.y  Ann  Wilson 75  90 

Dissertation  on  Chi istian  Ministry 50  60 

Law's  Address  to  the  Clergy 40  50 

Evenings  with  Juhu  Woolnian 50  €0 

The  Conciliator 20  25 

The  Children's  Friend 15  20 

I'risdlla  Cailwallader 50  CO 

Conversation  on  the  Queries 30  40 

Seimonby  Wm.  Dewsbury  (16S8) 5  8 

Child's  Book  of  ^'ature— 3  parts   2  65  3  00 

Kay's  Reader  and  Definer — 3  parts 85  1  00 

Winnowed  Wheat 100  125' 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth.  Treasury  of  Facts, 
Poetry-Cards,  Engraved  Forms  of  Marriage  Certificates,  &o.  &c. 

Emmob  Comlt. 


EATOX  FEMALE  INSTITUTE.— A  Iriends'  Boarding  School, 
situated  i.n  the  Phila.  k  Bait.  C.  K.  R.  Kext  'J'erm  will 
commi'uce  on  the  1st  of  Tenth  month  ne'xt.  For  Circulars,  giv- 
ing full  information,  inquire  of 

Evan  T.  SwaYNE,  Principal  and  Propn'etor, 
8  mo.  15, 1866— awa  at  p  106.       Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BACON  ACADEMY.— The  Friends'  School,  VVoodstown,  N.   J. 
This  Institution  will  be  open  fur  Boarders,  Ninth  month  24th, 
1S66.    Terms,  §4.25  per  week.     For  Circular,  addresss 

AUGHSTUS  C.  i\ ORRIS,  PHndpnl, 
818.  4t.  98.  Woodstown,  Is.  J. 


/IHESTEII  VALLEY  ACADKMY. -The  next  term  of  this  In- 
VJ  stitution  commences  9th  mo.  3d.,  18(6.  Whole  number  uf 
pupils  last  year,  107, — 60  boarders,  47  day  pupils.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  TatloR,  i  rincipal. 

>>4  lot  106.  Coatesviile.  Chester  Co  ,   Pa. 


KENNETT  SQUARE  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Men  and  Boj'S  will  oj)en  the  1st  of  'Tenth  month, 
1806,  and  continue  in  session  twenty  lour  weeks.  For  Circulars, 
&c ,  address  the  Principal,  Swmii.v  C.  SnoRTLincE,  A.B., 

72s  t  929. Kennett  g(}uare,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

WiM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready -made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furniyhed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  ovei sight  of  "Fair  nil]"  Burisl 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  wasmp. 


I    YOUNG  WOMAN  of  experience  wants  a  situation  in  a  private 
1.    school,  or  as  Governess  in  a  f.imily.     Address 
721  tf.  E.  W.  C.,  Ilockessin,  Delaware. 


\17 ANTED,  by  a  Female,  a  situation  as  'Teacher;  qualified  to 

VV      instruct  in  the  usual  branches,  having  had  several  years' 

experience.    Good  recommendations  given.    Addre.ss  or  apply  to 

sniw  6t  dvs  p81.         Emmor  Comly,  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phila. 

BELLEVUE    FEMALE    INSTIi  Oi'E— The   Fall    and   Winter 
Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  loi  ated  Boabwno- 
ScHOOL  FOR  Girls  will  commence  lOth  mu.  1st,  1866,  and  close 
4th  mo.  12,  1S67.    i'or  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  to 
Israel  J.  Grahame,      |  „  .     .     , 
Janf.  p.  Gkahame,       j  Prmopals- 
72  tf.  Attlebnro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

ClIEKJtY  STONERS,— (seed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  PeaandBean 
Shellers,  (shell  50qts  an  hour.)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dish 
Covers,  Champion  Cog-Wheel  Clothes-Wringers,  (we  con  iderthem 
the  best  yet  invented  for  durability  and  convenience;)  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Tools. 
For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

310a630     No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 


nllESTEKFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FO It  BOYS,  situated  on 
\J     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  mile.^  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  21st  of  6th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $8a. 
For  further  particulars  address  Henry  W.  Ridgwav, 

4766 1 331)7  pmnzzpain.    Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
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communications  most  be  addressed  and  payments 

MADE    to 
EMBIOR,   COML.Y,   AGENT, 

At  Publicatioa  Offica,  No.  144  North.  Seventh  Street, 

A   FEW   DOORS   BELOW   RACE. 
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A    SELECTION    FROM   THE    LETTERS    OF    SARAH 
(lynes)  GRUBB. 

An  address  to  her  children,  written  at  several  different 

periods. 

(Continued  from  page  372.) 

Another  remarkable  exercise  I  had,  which 
lay  as  a  perpetual  burden  on  my  m\\\(\  for  one 
whole  year.  It  wag  to  go,  on  the  day  called 
Christmas  Day,  into  the  great  cathedral  called 
St.  Paul's,  in  London.  Shortly  before  the  time 
arrived,  I  acquainted  some  friends  with  my  con- 
cern. They  did,  I  believe,  tenderly  sympathize 
with  me;  and  having  been  engaged,  for  some 
time  previously,  visiting  in  the  City,  both 
Friends  and  others,  in  company  with  two  friends, 
they  both  felt  much  for  me,  and  one  offered 
to  accompany  me.  About  the  time  the  people 
were  to  assemble,  we  two  women  went  into  the 
worship  house;  taking  our  places  in  a  gallery 
not  far  from  the  pulpit.  The  Bishop  preached. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  a  large  congrega- 
tion :  they  gave  marked  attention  while  this 
man  repeated  something  called  a  sermon  :  it 
was  not  long.  He  then  immediately  kneeled, 
and  uttered  words  in  the  form  of  prayer ;  but  I 
may  acknowledge  I  was  not  prepared  to  wit- 
ness anything  so  dry  and  formal  as  his  commu- 
nications were  altogether.  It  seemed  to  me 
like  nothing  more  than  the  mere  repetition  of 
words,  devoid  of  all  that  could  render  them  im- 
pressive to  the  hearers.  No  sooner  had  the 
bishop  risen  from  his  knees,  than  he  retired 
without  sitting  down,  or  looking  at  the  people  : 


his  attendants  seemed  to  be   in  waiting  at  the 
door  of  the  vestry  room,  as  I  supposed. 

Now  while  the  bishop  was  withdrawing,  I 
asked,  in  a  loud  voice,  if  the  service  was  over. 
This  I  repeated,  expecting  an  answer;  but  two 
of  the  oflicers  of  the  place  came  and  led  me 
away  (my  companion  following)  toward  the 
large  entrance,  where  the  people  rushed  after 
us  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  while  the  men  told 
us  we  must  depart,  and  not  speak  there  :  how- 
ever, I  turned  from  the  great  door,  and  ad- 
dressed the  audience  for  a  short  time,  to  the 
relief  of  my  own  mind  :  indeed,  for  this  act  of 
dedication  in  giving  up  to  so  singular  a  thing, 
I  was  favored  with  the  time  of  the  flowings  of 
sweet  peace  in  my  own  soul — that  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  When 
we  met  my  endeared  friend  J.  G.  Bevan,  who 
was  anxiously  waiting  for  us  outside,  I  felt  in- 
expressible joy,  in  which  I  believe  he  partook. 
My  heavy  burden  was  laid  down,  and  I  was 
like  another  person.  Kileast  for  twelve  months 
had  this  matter  occasioned  me  to  go  bowed 
down,  although  I  was  mostly  engaged  travelling 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  1  did  not  consider 
that  in  this  instance  of  obedience,  the  way 
opened  for  enlargement  in  preaching  the  true 
Teacher,  Christ  jesus— the  everlasting  Bishop 
of  souls;  but  then  I  was  favored  with  a  belief 
that  the  acceptance  stood  in  the  obedience,  and 
my  soul  blessed  and  praised  the  Lord. 

"Divers   have  been    the  peculiar   calls  to  re- 
ligious duty,  of  which  my  mind  from  time  to 
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time  has  been  made  sensible;  once  havinj;  to  walk 
tlirough  Worcester  streets,  and  to  apeak  in  the 
markets  there.  As  I  passed  along  I  was  drawn  to 
address  a  recruiting  sergeant  who  was  near  me  : 
I  spoke  to  him  in  the  dread  of  the  Most  High, 
and  bud  to  allude  to  his  employ.  At  first  he 
seemed  ready  to  b'e  scorn  fa!,  but  as  I  proceeded, 
he  changed  countenance;  looking  pale,  and 
held  down  his  head,  not  answering  a  word. 
The  like  has  occurred  with  others.  At  another 
town  in  particular,  I  recollect  seeing  a  young 
woman  under  a  gateway;  I  think  it  was  at 
Carlisle.  She  was  conversing  with  a  man  who 
stood  by.  My  mind  was  arrested  with  a  belief 
that  I  ougbt  to  warn  her  of  the  awful  conse- 
(juences  of  sin,  and  to  turn  her  to  that  of  her 
Saviour  in  her  own  heart,  that  would  lead  from, 
and  redeem  out  of  all  iniquity.  She  listened 
without  any  reply;  looking  as  if  she  would 
have  fainted  :  the  man  also  waiting  to  hear  me 
out.  Children  and  young  lads  who  would  fol- 
low us  from  place  to  place  in  a  town,  had  often 
been  overawed  in  my  turning  to  thom,  and 
charging  them  to  love  and  fear  their  God. 

AtBuih  I  had  to  go  to  the  Pump  Room,  and 
declare  the  truth  to  the  gay  peoplf  who  resorted 
there.  This  was  a  time  very  relieving  to  my 
sorely  exercised  mind.  In  these  days  and  years 
of  my  life,  I  was  seldom  from  under  some  heavy 
burden  ;  so  that  I  went  greatly  bowed  down  ; 
sometimes  ready  to  say,  "  If  it  be  thus  with  me, 
0  Thou  who  hast  given  me  a  being,  I  pray  Thee 
take  away  my  life  from  me."  At  length  1 
saw  to  the  end  of  this  trying  dispensation.  1 
saw  clearly  that  it  was  fulfilled,  like  other  dis- 
pensations that  had  been  allotted  me  in  inscruta- 
ble wisdom,  and  which  all  have  had  a  tendency  to 
"  crucify  the  flesh,  with  the  afi^ectiocs  and  lusts;" 
even  bringing  into  a  disposition  to  "  bear  about 
in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest 
in  our  body."  Oh  !  it  is  good  to  say  amen  to 
the  ichvh  will  of  God  concerning  us  :  to  be 
patient  when  brought  to  a  low  estate,  and 
"make  not  haste  in  time  of  trouble." 

In  the  year  1801  I  wrote  thus  : — "  Oh  !  my 
heavenly  Father,  Thou  hast  seen  me  in  the 
depth  of  tribulation,  in  my  many  journeyings 
and  travails.  When,  in  obedience  to  the  holy 
leadings  of  thy  Spirit,  I  went  forth,  Thou  didst 
take  cognizance  of  me  :  when  I  felt  the  woes  oi 
the  wicked,  when  I  passed  by  the  gates  of  death. 
It  was  thy  power  which  supported  mo  when  no 
flesh  could  help ;  when  man  could  not  com- 
prehend the  depth  of  mine  exercise.  Without 
Thee  I  could  not  have  gone,  bearing  my  cro.-js 
into  the  public  streets,  into  the  hurrying 
markets;  warning  the  people  of  thy  justice  in 
"  rewarding  every  man  according  to  his  works, 
and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings;"  in- 
viting all  to  love  and  fear  thy  great,  thy  holy 
Name,     By  Thee  have   my  feet  entered   the 


prison-houses,  and  my  tongue  declared  of  thy 
goodness  :  holding  forth  the  invitation  to  be 
acquainted  with  Thee  in  thy  Christ,  and  be  set 
free  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  :  to  come  < 
from  under  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  thy  Gospel.  Thou  hast  many, 
many  times  led  me  into  the  sick  ward,  unto 
the  bed  of  languishing,  and  unto  the  rolling 
pillow.  Thou  hast  given  nie  to  minister  of  thy 
word  to  the  aiHicted,  snd  to  put  my  soul  ia 
their  soul's  stead,  in  s-^me  degree.  Thou  hast 
enabled  me  to  lift  up  my  voice  as  a  trumpet, 
not  only  to  thy  gathered  Church,  but  as  it  were 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Without  Thee,  0  Thou 
fulness  of  strength,  I  am  less  than  the  worm 
of  the  dust.  Be  Thou  only,  and  forever  exalted 
in,  by,  and  through  thy  poor  child  ;  and  lot 
nothing  be  able  to  pluck  me  out  of  thy  hand. 
Amen." 

I  am  far  from  acknowledging  myself  to  have 
been  without  un  watchfulness,  even  while  preach- 
ing to  others.  Often,  very  often,  have  I  mourned 
over  my  frail  erring  nature  ;  and  bitter  anguish 
hath  at  times  taken  hold  upon  me,  in  a  sight 
and  sense  of  my  wretchedness  without  my 
Saviour.  Yea,  to  this  day  do  I  find  shanue  and 
confusion  cover  me,  because  of  my  want  of 
strict  adherence  to  the  all-preserving  principle 
of  Divine  grace.  In  it  lies  our  sufficiency,  as 
certainly  as  was  the  case  with  any,  in  any  age; 
for  it  is  the  manifestation  of  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,  who  came  in  the  flesh,  and  is  come  in 
the  spirit,  to  save  us  from  our  sins.  There 
have  been  seasons  mercifully  afforded  me,  not- 
withstanding all  that  I  deplore,  when  an  evi- 
dence has  been  granted  that  my  past  sins  were 
remitted,  and  that  He  who  had  brought  my 
soul  through  tribulation,  had  also  washed  me 
with  the  water  of  regeneration,  and  purged  me 
from  mine  iniquities  in  His  own  blood,  of  His 
own  free  mercy;  to  whom  be  ascribed  salvation 
and  glory,  now  and  for  ever,  x\men.  And  oh 
that  I  may  be  vigilant — ihit  I  may  be  kept 
low  in  the  fear  of  tha  Most  High;  "  lest,  when 
I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
cast-away." 

In  the  year  1S03  I  was  united  in  marriage 
to  your  dear  father.  After  leaving  Anuer 
Mills,  and  while  on  board  ship,  crossing  to 
England,  a  secret  caution  seemed  given  me,  to 
beware  how  I  listened  to  any  proposals  of  this 
kind.  And  although  it  was  my  lot  to  be  tried 
therewith  in  more  than  one  instance,  in  this  my 
native  country,  I  was  kept  from  encouraging 
the  thing  (there  being  a  want  of  clearness  * 
in  my  mind  respecting  it)  until  the  fulness  of 
time  came,  that  your  beloved  father  and  myself 
were  to  enter  into  the  solemn  covenant  with 
each  other,  to  share  the  toils  and  joys  of  life 
together.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt,  not  the  least, 
that  Divine  Wisdom  pointed  out  the  suitable- 
ness and  propriety  of  our  becoming  each  other's; 
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and  He  has?  been  with  us  from  time  to  time, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  experienced.  Yea, 
in  blessing  He  has  ble^-sed  us,  and  rendered  us 
a  blessing  to  each  other.  He  hath  enabled  us 
to  go,  as  it  were,  hand  in  hand,  while  pursu- 
ing the  path  cast  up  for  us.  He  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  sustain  us  in  many  trials  ; 
evidencing  that  He  knew  our  souls  in  adver- 
sity, and,  in  His  own  time,  hath  brought  deliv- 
erance May  His  works  praise  Hitn  btill,  even 
by  and  through  His  unworthy  children  ! 

The  tribulations  attendant  on  illness,  and 
twice  that  of  death,  have  been  heavy.  In  one 
of  my  long  fits  of  illness,  and  while  several  of 
our  household  were  visited  with  indisposition, 
my  dear  husband  and  I  held  certificates  for 
travelling.  Great,  truly  great,  v\as  the  trial  of 
my  faith ;  and  much  did  1  seek  to  commit  all 
into  the  Divine  hand,  again  and  again.  At 
length,  while  yet  confined  ([  think)  wholly  to 
bed,  my  soul  distinctly  heard  the  voice  of  its 
Wtll  beloved,  saying,  in  the  very  language  of 
Scripture,  "  Rise  up,  ray  love,  my  fair  one,  and 
come  away.  For,  io,  the  winter  is  past,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone;  die  flowers  appear  on  the 
earth  ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land.'^  Oh  !  my  mind  was  prepared  to  under- 
stand and  receive  the  gracious  answer  to  all  my 
prayers,  my  sighs,  and  my  groans.  I  saw  in- 
deed that  of  myself  I  was  vile  ;  but  He  who, 
to  me,  was  the  chief  of  ten  thousand,  had  again 
and  again  washed  me  in  His  own  blood;  and  I 
found  my  spirit  united  to  Him  in  the  covenant 
of  His  own  life,  in  which  I  bowed  my  heart 
and  gave  thanks.  From  this  time  I  rapidly 
mended  in  health;  and  before  long,  we  left 
home  to  accomplish  the  service  of  the  Gospel 
before  us. 

We  have  seldotn  been  easy  to  stay  at  home 
more  than  a  few  months  at  a  time,  even  since 
it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  vouchsafe  to 
us  our  precious  offspring.  When  nursing  you 
I  was  led  to  engagements  in  the  ministry 
around  our  dwe-lling;  and  when  my  love  babe, 
my  first-born,  was  but  eight  months  old,  I  le't 
her  for  five  'uonths,  to  travel  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
land and  England;  my  dear  husband  accom- 
panying me.  This,  and  many  such  sacrifices, 
have  cost  my  nature  muchsutlering  ;  but  I  have 
apprehended  them  called  for,  as  the  first-fruits 
ot  all  bestowed  upon  us  by  our  bountiful 
Creator. 

In  1818  I  wrote  as  follows: — 

"■Clonmel,  2bth  of  Glh  month. — Having  for 
some  years  believed  that  the  Lord,  who  hath  a 
right  to  dispose  of  us  as  He  sees  meet,  was 
drawing  my  miud  to  a  residence  in  England  ; 
and^being  aware  of  the  very  great  importance 
of  such  a  step,  many  and  deep  have  been  my 
conflicts,  and  great  the  searching  of  heart  tu 
know  that  the   call  was   indeed  iu   that  which 


cannot  err.  I  acquainted  ray  dear  companioa 
in  life  from  time  to  time  with  my  views  ;  and 
knowing  that  I  was  much  pressed  down  by  tho 
weight  of  this  concern,  and  being  himself  truly 
desirous  of  following  the  leadings  of  truth,  he 
surmounted  the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  hia 
mind  to  consent  to  go  out  frum  his  native 
country,  and  from  his  kindred,  and  to  leave 
also  his  business  and  property,  and  to  live  away 
from  it,  where  he  pjssessed  nothing,  but  must 
draw  his  oulward  support;,  from  time,  for  him- 
self and  family,  from  his  own  land;  being  re- 
signed to  all  this,  and  to  the  very  great  reluctaucQ 
of  friends  to  part  with  us.  \Ve.  acquainted 
our  Monthly  Select  Meeting  with  what  lay  upou 
our  minds,  in  the  3d  month  last.  From  them 
we  met  with  much  discouragement,  and  con- 
tinue to  meet  with  it  from  all  but  a  very  few, 
who,  in  this,  thing,  are  enabled  to  look  beyond 
'  things  that  are  seen,  and  are  temporal,  to  those 
that  are  not  seen,  and  are  eternal.'  My  beloved 
husband  is  favored  with  a  sense  that  it  is  right 
to  go  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  us  to  be 
greatly  moved,  or  to  draw  back.  We  are  not 
likely,  in  removing,  to  promote  our  worldly  in- 
terest, but  are  brought  to  a  willingness  to  give 
up  all  to  the  Lord.  He  can  bless  the  little,  or 
cause  a  blast  to  come  upon  that  which  is  more. 
The  opposition  we  meet  with  is  like  a  host;  our 
friends  find  it  hard  to  let  us  go,  and  many  rea- 
son strongly  against  it;  which  if  we  had  done, 
we  should  not  ^lave  mentioned  it  to  them.  I 
see  plainly,  that  should  we  be  led  forth  from 
this  place,  it  must  indeed  be  by  a  patient 
reliance  on  the  strong  hand,  and  the  outstretched 
arm  of  Hira  who  is  mighty,  and  hath  already 
done  for  us  great  things.  My  beloved  J.  G. 
had,  some  weeks  back,  to  supplicate  the  Great 
Name  in  a  remarkable  line,  and  with  great  sol- 
emnity, that  He  would  make  our  way,  and  en- 
able us  to  erect  an  altar  to  His  wonderful  and 
excellent  Name,  where  He  might  appoint. 

"  2Sth  of  Qih  month. — Many  times  of  late 
have  I  thought  on  the  dear  Redeemer's  con- 
descending goodness  and  mercy,  in  enduring 
temptation  for  our  sakes.  It  is  an  unspeakable 
consolation  that  we  have  Him,  the  great  High 
Priest,  to  look  to  in  all  our  trials;  who  being 
Himself  '  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties,' knows  how  to  succor  us  in  our  greatest 
temptations.  Oh  Lord  keep  me,  I  beseech 
Thee,  low  in  thy  fear. 

"  blh  oflih  month. — Some  amongst  us  have 
given  me  plainly  to  understand,  that  thoy  be- 
lieve me  to  bo  under  a  delusion  with  respect  to 
the  prospect  of  removing  with  our  family  from 
this  place  to  England.  How  then  is  it,  that 
while  this  coacern  was  ripening,  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  be  with  me ;  to  send  me  forth  in  His 
name  through  this  nation;  to  grant  the  living 
and  blessod  authority  of  His  Spirit  in  declaring 
the  tiutu  't   i'ea,  eveu  just  hd^xa  disclosing  my 
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views,  how  did  I  go  in  His  fear,  and  visit  the 
meetings  in  this  province  of  Munster :  the 
humbling,  baptizing  power  of  truth  being,  from 
place  to  place,  in  blessed  dominion ;  so  that 
divers  felt  it  like  a  farewell  visit,  and  some 
Bay  they  believe  the  Great  Master  was  about  to 
remove  me,  at  least  for  a  while,  from  this 
Quarterly  Meeting.  I  was  truly  of  their  opinion, 
and  strengthened  in  my  views  as  to  leaving 
Ireland.  After  a  painful  interview  with  some 
friends  on  this  subject,  my  dear  husband  had  it 
from  the  Lord,  to  encourage  me  to  attend  to  the 
pure  openings  of  truth ;  saving,  '  Thy  God  whom 
thou  servest  continually.  He  will  deliver  thee.' 
Even  now,  under  all  I  have  to  bear,  I  find  that 
the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,  where 
my  soul  finds  refuge.  Were  it  not  so,  how 
could  I  adopt  the  language  as  I  do,  '  Cast  down, 
but  not  destroyed/  &c,?  Indeed  I  have  lately 
felt,  that  were  it  not  for  the  invincible  fortress 
which  is  open  to  the  oppressed  and  bowed  down, 
I  must  have  been  destroyed  by  that  which  is 
without.  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts;  and  blessed  be  my  Rock  and  my  Re- 
deemer !  Ah  !  He  knows  the  simplicity  with 
which  He  enabled  me  to  look  to  Him  in  this 
great  exercise;  and  to  Him  I  appeal,  who 
knows  that  I  have  no  motive  in  wishing  to  re- 
move from  this  land,  but  to  follow  His  holy 
leadings,  to  act  in  His  counsel,  and  to  prosecute 
my  day's  work  in  His  tear." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Early  Morning.— Who  has  not  felt  the 
calm  influence  of  that  peaceful  hour  ?  To  a 
thoughtful  mind,  it  inspires  the  heart  to  holy 
contemplation,  and  bows  the  spirit  in  adoration 
before  the  throne  of  the  great  Ruler  of  nature. 
It  is  then,  obedient  to  his  mandate,  darkness 
retires,  and  the  young  day  springs  into  existence. 
What  time  so  fitted  to  crave  the  blessing  of  our 
Heavenly  Parent  and  ask  his  protecting  care. 
— • — <•»  ■ . 

For  Frierids'  Intelligencer. 

A  Testimony  of  Nine  Partners  Monilily  Meeting 

concerning   our  esteemed    Fritnd,  El£AZOR 

Haviland,  deceased. 

^  For  the  strength  and  encouragement  of  the 

living,  we  think  it  right  to  preserve  the  memory 

of    the    faithful  laborers   in    the   Church,  and 

those  whose   example   through  life  have  been 

worthy  of  imitation.     Such  has  been  the  case 

with  our  dear  departed  friend. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Patterson,  then 
in  Duchess  county,  State  of  New  York,  the22d 
of  Fifth  month,  1777.  His  parents,  Isaac  and 
Anne  Haviland,  were  worthy  members  of  So- 
ciety, and  concerned  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
This,  their  son,  by  accounts,  in  his  early  years, 
did  not  give  way  to  the  excesses  of  vivacity,  to 
which  youth  is  too  often  prone,  but  hie  conduct 


through  that  period  was  marked  with  steadi- 
ness and  gravity.  After  his  marriage,  he  set- 
tled within  the  verge  of  this  Meeting,  where  he 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  was  a 
worthy  member  of  Society,  and  received  a  gift 
in  the  ministry,  which  was  acknowledged  about 
the  year  1812,  though  it  was  not  in  the  elo- 
quence of  man's  wisdom,  yet  sound  and  edi- 
fying, to  that  of  dividing  the  word  aright. 
He  was  many  times  engaged  in  the  weighty 
service  of  visiting  families,  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified,  not  only  those  in  his  own 
Monthly  Meeting,  but  those  of  others. 

At  one  time  he  performed  an  extensive  visit 
to  the  families  of  Friends  and  friendly  people 
on  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  at  the  close  of 
which,  a  worthy  elder,  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  house  to  bouse,  remarked  to  his  companion, 
that  he  never  had  attended  a  Friend  on  such  a 
mission  wliose  gift  was  so  remarkable  to  speak  to 
their  several  states  and  conditions  as  he  himself 
knew,  being  his  neighbors  and  intimate  friends. 
He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  both  in 
matters  of  spiritual  and  in)portant  nature,  and 
remarkable  for  his  moderation  and  discretion, 
especially  in  times  of  excitement.  He  was 
diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  and 
once  in  a  severe  storm  in  winter,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  when  to  all  proba- 
bility none  would  attempt  to  attend,  he 
thought  it  right  to  open  the  house  and  per- 
haps sit  alone  ;  but  a  neighbor,  a  man  of  disso- 
lute habits,  seeing  the  indications  of  a  meeting 
in  such  inclement  weather,  was  induced  by 
motives  of  curiosity  to  come  in  and  take  a  seat. 
After  a  time  of  silence,  Eleazor  imported  a  few 
words  of  counsel  and  admonition,  which  so 
reached  him,  that  from  thenceforth  he  forsook 
the  evil  of  his  ways. 

He  always  manifested  a  lively  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  Society,  and  that  Friends,  both 
by  example  and  precept,  should  live  consistent 
with  their  profession.  Among  his  papers  was 
found  he  had  penned  an  exercise  respecting 
their  taking  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  I  have  my  doubts  of  the  propriety  of 
Friends  exercising  their  right  of  suff"rage  in 
common  with  others,  even  under  our  Federal 
Government,  which  seems  best  suited  to  the 
present  state  of  the  people;  yet  it  is  sustained 
by  physical  and  coercive  measures.  Friends, 
as  a  religious  Society,  have  declared  to  the  world 
that  they  profess  an  acquaintance  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
Christ  the  Saviour  of  men  testified,  that  His 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  else  would  his 
servants  fight ;  therefore,  dear  friends,  I  would 
most  aff"ectionate)y  and  tenderly  query,  if  we 
were  a  well  organized  and  united  body,  we 
should  not  be  more  likely  to  be  instrumental  in 
hastening   the   cominsr   and     establisbins:   the 
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Redeemer's  Government,  than  by  a  participa- 
tion in  the  commotion  and  excitement  of  poli- 
tics ;"  and  these  views  were  demonstrated  by 
his  example. 

This  our  dear  friend  was  much  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  travelling  in  the  ministry, 
not  only  in  his  own  Yeaily  Meeting,  but  per- 
formed, several  time?,  extensive  visits  in  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent,  and  by 
testimonials  on  his  returning  minutes  it  appears 
that  his  gospel  labors  were  very  acceptable 
to  Friends. 

In  all  his  movements  he  had  a  particular  re- 
gard to  the  good  order  of  society;  never  going 
from  home  on  a  religious  account,  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  frien  's  and  obtaining  a 
minute,  except  to  two  or  three  adjacent  Quar- 
terly Meetings;  and  often  expressed  the  strength 
their  unity  and  sympathy  afforded  him  when 
far  from  home,  under  trials  and  deep  baptism. 

When  ministers  came  amongst  us,  he  was 
careful  not  to  i<tand  in  their  way,  evincing  a 
thoughtfulness  that  his  labors  in  his  own  meet- 
ing could  be  performed  at  a  more  appropriate 
time. 

He  frequently  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might 
bo  preserved  from  committing  kny  act  tending 
to  the  dishonor  of  truth. 

By  accounts,  he  had  attended  his  own  Yearly 
Meeting  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  succession, 
and  at  the  last  one,  after  a  few  sittings,  his  at- 
tendance was  interrupted  by  the  rupture  of  a 
bloodvessel,  bat  in  a  few  weeks  recovered  so 
as  to  attend  steadily  his  own  meeting  for  eight- 
een months  after,  till  within  about  two  weeks 
of  his  death.  His  communications  continued 
to  be  in  the  life  to  the  last,  and  also  his  social  in- 
tercourse agreeable  and  instructive;  verifying 
the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Those  that  be 
planted  in  the  house  of  the  Ijord  shall  flourish 
in  the  courts  of  our  God.  They  shall  still  bring 
forth  fruit  in  old  age." 

He  was  confined  to  his  bed  but  a  few  days, 
during  which  time  he  was  patient,  cheerful 
and  affectionate,  remarking  to  a  Friend  that 
nothing  stood  in  his  way,  and  he  felt  nothing 
but  love  towards  the  whole  human  family  ;  at 
another  time,  to  one  who  called  to  see  him  he 
said,  "  I  feel  unable  to  converse  much,  but  love 
to  have  my  friends  come  in  and  sit  with  me  in 
silence."  About  half  an  hour  before  his  de- 
parture, his  nephew  perceiving  his  laborious 
breathing,  asked  him  why  it  was  the  good 
should  suffer  ?  After  a  little  pause  he  replied, 
"  Our  good  Lord  and  Master  suffered."  Soon 
after,  being  assisted  to  lie  down,  remarked, 
"  I  think  you  will  not  assist  me  again  ;''  and, 
turning  himself  over  in  bed,  expired  without  a 
struggle,  the  27th  of  Twelfth  month,  lb63, 
aged  86  years  and  7  months.  His  remains  were 
interred  on  the  31st,  from  Friends'  Meeting- 
house, after  a  large  and  solemn  meeting. 


Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  Nine 
Partners  Monthly  Meeting,  held  20th  of  Tenth 
month,  18G4. 

Justus  C.  Haviland, 
Mary  Barrow, 

Clerks. 
At   Nine   Partners  Quarterly  Meeting,  held 
8th  of  Eleventh  month,  18G4. 

The  foregoing  memorial  of  our  friend, 
EIe:izor  Haviland,  was  read  and  approved,  and 
directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Meetin"'  for 
Sufferings. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes  by 

Clark   C  Barmore, 
Mary  Baruow, 

Clerks. 
At  a  Meeting  for   Sufferings  held   in   New 
Y^'ork  on  the  29th  of  Fifth  month,  LSG5. 

Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting  forwarded  a 
memorial  from  Nine  Partners  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  our  friend  Eleazor  Haviland,  de- 
ceased, which  was  read,  approved  and  directed 
to  the  Yearly  Meetins;. 

Samuel  Willetts, 

Clerk. 


"  The  law  of  Truth  is,  that  it  cannot  be  shut 
up  without  becoming  a  dead  thing,  and  morti- 
fying the  whole  nature.  Not  the  truth  which 
a  man  knows,  but  that  which  he  says  and  lives 
becomes  the  soul's  life. 

Truth  cannot  bless  except  when  it  is  lived 
for,  proclaimed  and  suffered  for. 


For  Friends'  Inti^Uigencer. 

She  looJceth  well  to  the  ways  of  her  hoti.<!ehold,  and  eateth 

not  the  bread  of  idleness. — Pkoverbs. 

Thus  to  conduct  the  "ways  of  her  household" 
is,  indeed,  the  fulfilment  of  a  high  trust  ;  but 
I  have  felt  that  the  text  may  have,  also,  a  deeper 
significance.  A  "  virtuous  woman"  (or  man, 
for  they  are  one  in  Christ)  is  engaged  to  look 
well  to  her  household — to  the  temple  of  her  owa 
heart, — that  all  may  be  rightly  ordered  there, 
every  faculty  and  gift  in  its  proper  place,  and 
subservient  to  the  design  of  the  great  Architect. 
He  or  she  who  is  thus  vigilant,  and  concerned 
that  the  work  of  each  successive  day  may  be 
done  in  its  season, — nothing  suffered  to  accumu- 
late in  corners  or  by-places,  submitting  all_  to 
the  light  which  makes  manifest,  endeavoring 
to  bring  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ — these  will  not  eat  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness, but  when  the  bridegroom  cometh,  will  be 
prepared  to  open  unto  him  immediately;  and  if 
he  come  in  the  second  watch,  or  in  the  third 
watch,  and  find  them  so,  "  blessed  are  those  ser- 
vants." 

"  ller  candle  goeth  nut  out  by  niyhl." 
Much  of  the  instruction  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture is  conveyed  in  metaphor.     In   Revelation 
the  Church  is  represented  "  as  a  woman  clothed 
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with  the  sun," — as  a  bride.  Again,  she  is  de 
scribed  as  coming  out  of  the  wilderness,  leaning 
on  her  beloved  !  A  beautiful  and  glorious  figure, 
the  union  of  human  and  diwne — human  weak- 
ness sustained  by  omnipotent  strength — ^joined 
in  an  everlasting  covenant. 

When  outward  prospects  are  most  gloomy,  her 
faith  and  confidence  endure.  Her  candle  goeth 
not  out  by  night,  but  shines  brighter  in  sur- 
rounding darkness.  As  with  the  church  col- 
lectively, so  with  the  individual,  we  must  each 
account  for  the  talent  committed  to  our  trust. 
The  candle  is  placed  in  the  heart,  and  if  not  ob- 
scured by  the  defilements  of  sin,  would  shine 
more  and  more,  not  only  directing  our  individ- 
ual steps,  but  as  a  guide  to  others  in  their  jour- 
ney through  the  labyrinth  of  time. 

R.  Hill. 


It  is  a  grand  idea  of  St  August 'ne,  to  des'g 

nate  the  whole  Church  of  all  time,  "The  city  of 

G(d," — the    building    made    without    hands, 

•which  grows  up  through   all   the   centuries,  to 

Etand  when  time  shall  be  no  more.     At  present 

T?e   live  in  its  narrow  streets,  and  we  cannot 

command  a  view  of  the  whole ;  but  when  our 

standpoint  is  in  Heaven,  we   shall  be   able   to 

trace  its   vast  circumference   and   progressive 

architecture. — S.  R.  Pattison. 
■  *•»  . 

The  cure  of  an  evil  tongue  must  be  done  at 
the  heart.  The  weights  and  wheels  are  there, 
and  the  clock  strikes  according  to  their  motion 
A  guileful  heart  makes  a  guileful  tongue  and 
lips.  It  is  the  work-house  where  is  the  forge 
of  deceits  and  slanders  ;  and  the  tongue  is  only 
the  outer  shop  where  they  are  vended,  and  tlie 
door  of  it.  Such  ware  as  is  made  within,  such 
and  no  other,  can  come  out. — Lcighton. 
•  «»»  ■ 

From  Home  Life. 
THE    SUNDAY    AT    HOME. 

BY    J.  G.  WARE. 

There  is  not  a  gift  of  God  to  man  which 
has  been  so  universally  misunderstood  and 
abused  as  the  gift  of  the  Sabbath  day — mis- 
understood and  abused  quite  as  much  by  the 
religious  as   by  the  irreligious. 

Handed  fr^m  generation  to  generation — al- 
ways found  in  our  homes  and  accepted  there, 
— we  have  gone  up  thinking  that  woe  remained 
for  those  who  should  depart  by  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  from  the  accustomed  method  of  keeping  it. 

The  sanction  of  years  has  had  with  us  the 
weight  of  authority,  and  wherever  the  New 
Englander  has  gone,  has  gone  with  him,  as  a 
peculiar  institution,  the  New  England  Sunday 
I  would  not  speak  lightly  of  a  day  about 
which  clusters  so  much  that  is  sacred.  I 
would  not  deny  influences  of  good  that  have 
gone  out  from  it.  Stern,  harsh,  repulsive,  ex- 
acting, -we  owe  to  it  much  of  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes New  England  character^  and  wins 


for  it  confidence  and  respect.  I  honor  the  day. 
I  believe  in  its  capacity  for  good.  I  respect 
the  memory  of  those  old  men  who  fashioned 
and  transmitted  it  to  us,  while  I  long  to  see  a 
more   thoroughly  Christian  spirit  pervading  it. 

Ours  has  been  too  long  rather  the  Jew's 
Sabbath,  than  the  Christian's  Sunday.  I  would 
still  wish  to  remember  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it 
holy;  but  it  should  be  with  the  holiness  of  the 
spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  not  with  that  of 
the  letter  of  Moses. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  abrogation 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

The  Saviour  more  than  once  showed  that  its 
ceremonies  and  forms,  and  its  idea  of  rest,  bad 
no  place  under  his  religion. 

He  said  that  '*  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  Man 
was  not  to  conform  to  it,  but  it  was  to  conform 
to  man,  changing  its  me: hods  and  modes  as  the 
changing  circumstances  of  man  required.  He 
was  not  to  be  the  slave,  but  the  lord  of  the 
Sabbath.  It  may  have  been  all  very  well  that 
the  Jew  should  keep  the  day  as  he  did.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  bi'st  way  fur  him.  It  may  be 
that  the  Puritan  kept  it  in  the  best  way  for 
himself  and  his  age;  but  that  Puritan  strict- 
ness aid  narrowness  are  desirable,  or  can  be 
efliicacious,  in  our  day,  were  it  not  ibr  the  power 
of  education  and  prejudice,  no  one  would  allow, 
and  the  persistent  attempts  to  force  an  observ- 
ance upon  a  generation  every  way  unlike  those 
going  before,  is  producing  pernicious  and  last- 
ing, if  not  fatal  results.  Many,  both  of  the 
older  and  younger,  are  repelled  from  the  day, 
or  observe  it  only  in  farm,  to  whom  it  would  be 
holiest  and  welcomest  if  it  came  in  the  broad 
and  liberal  spirit  of  the  gospel;  while  Others, 
frowned  upon  by  those  who  take  to  themselves 
the  exclusive  spirit  of  sanctity,  are  using  it  to 
truest  advantage.  Another  generation  will  not 
pass  without  a  radical  change  in  the  keeping  of 
holy  time.  There  are  signs  which  make  that 
sure. 

How  shall  I  best  spend  the  Sunday  ?  is  the 
anxious  question  of  many,  and  the  patent  an- 
swer less  and  less  suffices.  Not  the  indifferent 
and  the  scoffer,  but  the  man  with  serious  faith 
and  devout  life,  begins  to  doubt  of  so  much 
church-going,  of  such  exclusive  religious  and 
public  use  of  the  day.  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  believe  the  Sunday  will  only  be  safely  and 
sacredly  used  wben  it  shall  be  made  to  minister 
to  a  man's  domestic  and  social  needs  quite  as 
much   as  his  religious.  .... 

If  the  Sabbath  was  made  fur  man,  it  was 
made  for  man  in  the  home,  just  as  surely  as  for 
man  in  the  church;  and  he  who,  through  de- 
votfdness  to  his  church,  leaves  tbe  home  to 
itself,  does  not  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy. 

The  Jewish  day  was  reckoned  from  sunset  to 
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funset.  The  Jewisli  Sabbath,  consequently,  tion  of  the  evening  shoulii  be  used  for  such 
beo;an  with  the  settino;  sun  of  the  day  previous,  1  reading  and  thnught  as  will  gradually  bring  the 
— if  su3h  an  expression  be  allowablp.  The  mind  away  from  its  world  life,  and  prepare  it 
Puritans,  who  were  rather  Jewish  than  Christian  to  enter  upon  the  higher  duties  and  privileges 
in  their  faith  and  in  their  forms,  imitated  this  of  the  morrow.  Largely  the  Sunday  fails  of 
custom,  and,  as  it  was  called,  "kept"  Saturday  accomplishing  what  it  should,  because  it  fiad.s 
nisiht  as  a  sort  of  preparati')n.      There  was  an  |  us  unprepared.     We  break  sharply  and  reluct- 


elemont  of   truth    and   vabie   in  that,   though 
carried  by  them  to  an  extreme. 

It  chanced  that  part  of  my  boyhood  was  passed 
upon  the  Connecticut  River,  where  then  Lin- 
gered, in  all  ifs  force,  the  old  Puritan  viojor  of 
faith  and  conduct  and  fjrui.  The  sinking  of 
the  Saturday's  sun  was  a  thing  of  dread  to  us 
children,  for  it  ushered  in  the  long,  weary, 
monotonous  Sabbath,  born,  as  we  thought,  out 
of  due  time.  In  the  short  winter  days,  how 
soon  that  setting  came;  and  then  woe  to  that 
luckless  younpster  whom  the  desire  for  one 
coast  more,  or  one  more  skate  over  the  pond, 
prevented  from  reaching  home  b  ;fore  the  stars 
came  out.  My  own  was  a  harder  case  than 
most,  for  those  under  whose  charge  I  was  had 
brought  with  them  from  their  home  the  habit 
of  observing  the  Sunday  evening,  while  the 
community  in  which  they  resided  demanded  as 
scrupulous  observance  of  Saturday  evening;  so 
that  I,  instead  of  escaping  both,  as  I  ought,  was 
compelled  to  ke^p  b)th.  I  can  sse  now  tho.^e 
Sunday  suns  sinking  in  the  west. 

Anxious  eyes,  through  the  village  and  at  the 
farm-house  windows,  wait  for  the  last  ray,  and 
then,  as  the  cautious  father  decides  that  San- 
day  is  really  past,  the  doors  fly  open,  the  boys 
and  girls  rush  out  to  play,  and  upon  the  still  even- 
ing air  resound  the  blows  of  the  farmer's  axe  as 
he  prepares  the  wood  for  the  Monday  washing. 
All  of  this!  saw, — I,  too,  longed  to  be  free, — 
but  alas !  the  inexorable  Sabbath  held  me  till 
the  morrow. 

This  was  the  extreme,  and  it  is  thus  that  in 
the  end  all  extremes  caricature  the  truth. 
The  idea  of  preparing  for  Sunday  was  a  good 
one,  but  the  loosening  of  all  restraint  upon  the 
Sunday  evening — a  virtual  conapensation  fur 
the  thrall  of  the  evening  previous — was  an  in- 
consistency unworthy  of  the  day,  ludicrous  in 
many  respects  at  the  time,  and  injurious  in  its 
influence.  At  school,  in  other  places,  I  encoun- 
tered, in  a  mitigated  form,  the  use  of  the  Satur- 
day evening  as  a  preparation  for  the  ensuing  day, 
and  I  have  seen  something  of  it  in  homes,  and 
I  pronounce  it  good.  Many  a  little  household 
duty  may  just  as  well  be  attended  to  on  Satur- 
day evening  as  left  to  worry  and  harrass  a 
morning,  the  most  pressed  and  anxious  of  all 
the  week — if  the  truth  were  told — in  many  a 
home. 

It  would  be  great  wisdom  in  the  head  of 
the  home  to  insist  that  a  certain  class  of  Sun- 
day necessities  should  be  attended  to  on  Satur. 
day,  and  a  greater  wisdom  still  if  a  later  por- 


antly  and  but  half  away  from  the  routine  of  or- 
dinary life,  rather  at  the  compulsions  of  a  regu- 
lar hour  than  from  the  impellings  of  the  heart. 
We  need  a  gradual  foninj  down  of  thought  and 
life.  We  cannot  really  enjoy  and  improve  Sun- 
day without  it.  The  great  gulf  we  fix  betwee?S 
our  work  days  and  our  Sandays,  between  our 
world-life  and  our  soul-life,  we  cannot  ju'np  or 
bridge,  but  must  pass  quietly  and  deliberately 
over. 

Saturday  evening  should  be  for  the  subsiding 
of  the  things  of  the  world,  that  the  dawn  of  the 
morrow  may  be  the  right  dawning  for  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  It  should  be  as  the  porch  to 
the  temple  of  the  Sabbath. 

T  have  brought  with  me  from  childhood  a 
reminiscence  of  Saturday  afi.ernoons,  which  I 
enjoy  vastly  as  a  reminiscence,  but  in  vain 
strive  to  produce  again  as  a  fact.  I  cannot 
make  Saturday  afternoon  seem  as  Saturday 
afternoon  used  to.  All  things  about  the.ai  wore 
a  peculiar  aspect.  All  sounds  and  silence  even 
were  unlike  what  they  were  at  other  times.  It 
was  as  if  Nature  were  preparing  for  the  Sab- 
bath,— as  if  her  unpolluted  ear  caught  from  far 
the  first  signal  of  the  approaching  of  one  of  the 
days  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  reverently  pre- 
pared to  meet  it. 

Other  nights  shut  down  around  us  as  calm 
and  still.  Just  as  sweet  and  cheerful  were  the 
evening  songs  of  the  birds,  just  as  content  the 
loitering  cows  coming  from  pasture,  just  as 
long  and  silent  the  shadows  upon  the  fields 
and  away  off  upon  the  hills  each  night  as  then; 
but  there  was  something  ineffable  of  peace, 
content,  rest,  that  no  other  evening  had, — a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  Sabbath, — which  must  have 
been  caught  unconsciously  from  those  prepar- 
atory duties  aU'ays  associated  with  the  last 
evening  of  the  week.  It  was  a  fe«^ling  of  child- 
hood, perhaps,  and,  like  childhood,  has  passed 
away  forever;  but  as  David  longed  for  the  water 
of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  IJethlehem,  so  have 
I  longed  to  feel  as  I  once  did  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  preceding  the  Sabbath. 


(To  be  rnntiniied.) 


"A  lighted  lamp,"  writes  i^I'Cheync,  "  \s  a 
very  small  thing;  it  burns  calmly  and  without 
noise,  yet  it  giveth  light  to  all  who  are  in  the 
house."  And  so  there  is  a  quiet  influence 
which,  like  the  flame  of  a  scented  lamp,  fills 
many  a  home  with  light  and  fragrance. 

"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  sec  your  good  works  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  iu  heaven." 
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TEMPTATION. 

One  end  that  God  has  in  permitting  his 
people  to  be  tempted  is,  for  the  prevention  of 
greater  evils,  that  they  may  not  grow  proud  or 
careless,  or  be  ensnared  by  the  corrupt  customs 
of  the  world.  The  light  carriage,  vain  confi- 
dence, and  inconsistent  conduct  of  many  pro- 
fessed Christians,  might  have  been,  in  some 
measure,  prevented,  had  they  been  more  ac- 
quainted with  this  spiritual  welfare,  and  had 
they  drank  of  the  cup  of  temptation,  which  but 
few  of  those  who  walk  humbly  and  uprightly 
are  exempted  from  tasting  the  bitterness  of, 
though  not  all  in  the  same  degree. — John 
Newton. 
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The  Sunday  at  Ho3IE. — An  essay  bearing 
this  title  contains  so  much  that  is  suggestive, 
and  by  which  many  may  profit,  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  give  it  a  place.  We  do  not  adopt  all 
the  views  of  the  writer,  and  wish  that  he  could 
in  his  pleasant  style  have  brought  out  more 
forcibly  the  great  truth,  that  each  day  of  the 
week  is  alike  holy  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  ;  yet 
we  fully  approve  the  practice  of  abstaining 
from  secular  labor  one  day  in  seven.  It  is,  we 
believe,  not  only  conducive  to  the  health  of 
mind  and  body,  but  mercy  to  the  animals 
by  which  man  is  so  faithfully  served,  demands 
that  they  should  also  be  considered  and  permit- 
ted a  season  of  rest;  and  we  have  been  pleased 
to  find  the  subject  treated  in  so  attractive  a 
manner. 

The  rigor  with  which  the  so-called  Orthodox 
Christians  have  enforced  their  peculiar  faith  in 
relation  to  the  "  Sabbath,"  has  occasioned,  no 
doubt,  many  to  adopt  the  opposite  extreme. 
But  the  rational  tone  of  the  article  in  question 
is  calculated  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  errors 
into  which  these  religionists  may  have  fallen, 
and  lead  into  a  serious  investigation  as  to  what 
this  day,  set  apart  for  religious  and  physical 
benefit,  requires  of  us,  so  that  we  may  prove 
good  exemplars  in  a  community  which  we  are 
solicitous  may  be  found  fearing,  or,  in  other 
words,  loving  God  and  keeping  his  command- 
ments, which  the  Bible  tells  us  '<  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man." 

To  the  allusion  to  home-teaching,  we  would 
especially  call  attention,  as  we  have  long  felt 
there  exists  a  lack  of  familiar  intercourse  be- 


*ween  parents  and  children  in  relation  to  tha 
which  most  nearly  afi'ects  our  present  and  future 
well-being.  From  the  feeling  of  a  want  of 
qualification  for  it,  or  through  fear  of  im- 
properly biassing  the  tender  mind,  have  not 
opportunities  been  neglected  wherein  spiritual 
instruction  might  have  been  given,  which 
would  have  strengthened  the  love  for "  the 
beautiful  and  the  true,"  even  in  early  child- 
hood. 

In  no  way,  perhaps,  are  parents  made  more 
fully  to  realize  the  importance  of  having  them- 
selves sought  and  obtained  than  when,  in  the 
development  of  its  mental  powers,  the  object  of 
their  tenderest  afi"ection  and  care  turns  towards 
them  with  the  fullest  confidence  in  paternal 
ability  for  an  answer  to  every  query  which  ia 
suggested  to  its  active  and  inquiring  mind. 

The  author  of  "  Sunday  at  Home"  tells  us 
that  "  above  and  before  all  others,  the  parent 
ought  to  be  the  religious  teacher  of  the  child  •/' 
that  "  through  all  discouragement,  defeat  and 
failure,  we  are  to  toil  at  it,  till,  by  experiment 
and  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  ability  to  meet  and  discharge  our  obliga- 
tion." 

The  Seventh-dayafternoon  relaxations  brought 
pleasantly  to  mind  the  days  of  yore,  when,  the 
business  of  the  week  having  been  accomplished, 
we  were  at  liberty,  in  holiday  attire,  to  indulge 
our  childish  inclination  to  read,  ramble  or  visit 
our  friends — precious  privileges  in  the  estima- 
tion of  children  !  And  now  that  we  have  grown 
older,  let  us  not  forget  to  sympathize  with  their 
needs  in  the  spring-time  of  life,  that  so  happily 
we  may  gain  their  confidence  and  love,  and 
thereby  make  it  easy  for  them  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mandment to  "  Honor  thy  father  and  mother 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth,"  and  to  become  sub- 
jects of  the  higher  law  engraven  by  the  Divine 
finger  upon  the  tablet  of  the  heart. 


The  time  of  holding  Nottingham  Quarterly 
Meeting  has  been  changed  from  the  sixth  day 
after  the  third  Second-diy,  to  the  sixth  day 
after  the  fourth   Second-day   in    the   Second, 

Fifth,  Eighth  and  Eleventh  months. 

_<»» — . 

Disciplinary  Action  towards  those  who 
have  Violated  our  Testimony  Against 
War. — Our  Society  has,  since  its  rise,  through 
trial  and  persecution,  maintained  inviolate  the 
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belief  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  breathes ' 
"  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  It  has 
ever  been  its  earnest  concern  to  adhere  faith- 
fully to  "  our  ancient  testimony  against  wars 
and  fightings,  avoiding  to  unite  with  any  in 
warlike  measures,  either  offensive  or  defensive  ; 
that  by  the  innocence  of  our  conduct  we  may 
convincingly  demonstrate  ourselves  to  be  real 
subjects  of  the  Messiah's  peaceful  reign,  and  be 
instrumental  in  the  promotion  thereof." 

This  holy  and  beautiful  principle  of  peace 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  badges 
of  our  profession,  and  that  we  cannot  con- 
sistently enter  into  war,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances perform  military  services,  is  now  gener- 
ally acknowledged  by  the  governments  of  the 
world.  For  the  establishment  of  this  fact  we 
can  scarcely  feel  sufficiently  grateful.  Our 
fathers  labored,  and  we  are  entered  into  their 
labors. 

That  all  have  not  seen  this  principle  so 
clearly  as  to  enable  tbcm  to  manifest  it  fully 
before  the  world,  need  not  cause  undue  dis- 
couragement. On  the  contrary,  when  we  con- 
sider that  Christian  humility  is  the  only  soil  in 
which  no  germ  of  enmity  can  flourish,  and  re- 
member bow  difficult  it  is  to  dwell  in  that  state 
in  which  the  passions  indulge  in  war  no  more, 
instead  of  feeling  discomfitted  that  all  had  not 
attained  unto  that  measure  of  faith  which 
would  enable  them  to  rely  upon  Divine  power, 
should  we  not  rather  rejoice  and  take  courage 
that  so  many  gave  evidence  that  their  trust  is 
not  in  chariots,  nor  in  horses,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God. 

The  Discipline  or  Constitution  of  our  Society 
emphatically  declares  that  "  the  kingdom  we 
seek  is  not  of  this  world,  but  a  kingdom  whose 
subjects  are  redeemed  from  those  captivating 
lusts  from  which  wars  and  fightings  proceed  ;" 
and  it  enjoins  upon  us  to  "  seek  peace  and  pur- 
sue it,  remembering  that  we  are  called  to  love 
one  another."  Could  this  condition  be  main- 
tained, it  would  establish  us  in  that  humble, 
watchful  spirit,  in  which,  through  close  atten- 
tion ,  to  the  monitions  of  Divine  grace,  we  should 
be  preserved  in  a  conduct  consistent  with  our 
holy  profession.  But  as  we  are  liable  to  deviate 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  to  fall  under 
temptation,  it  is  the  province  of  religious  associ- 
ation to  strengthen  the  weak  and  build  up  one 


another  in  that  faith  which  works   by  love  to 
the  purifjing  of  the  heart. 

When  individual  members  go  counter  to  the 
principle  of  peace  and  violate  any  of  the  speci- 
fications of  the  Discipline,  they  become  amen- 
able thereto,  and  subjects  of  the  concern  and 
care  of  their  respective  meetings.  ]>ut  while 
there  is  one  spirit,  the  revelation  of  it  varies  in 
different  minds  and  different  conditions  of  the 
same  mind  ;  so  there  are  many  points  growing 
out  of  our  testimony  in  relation  to  war  and  con- 
nected with  it,  as  the  payment  of  duties,  taxes, 
investing  in  government  bonds,  and  using  gov- 
ernment money,  that  have  been  wisely  left  to 
individual  feelings.  But  so  far  as  Friends 
have  felt  themselves,  as  a  body  of  Christians, 
called  upon  to  bear  to  the  world  their  principles 
and  testimonies,  they  have  incorporated  them 
in  their  Discipline  and  have  maintained  them 
as  a  Society.  To  the  Discipline  all  are  amen- 
able ;  and  unless  a  member  has  violated  some 
expressed  point,  he  is  not  a  subject  for  dis- 
cijlinary  action,  and  should  not,  either  publicly 
or  privately,  be  charged  with  unfaithfulness  or 
inconsistency  :  though  we  all  should  ever  feel 
willing  to  receive  couu'^el  or  the  mauifestdtion 
of  concern  for  our  welfare  and  progress  in  the 
truth,  whether  we  have  become  amenable  to 
the  Discipline  or  not. 

The  duty  of  Society  toward  those  of  its 
members  who,  during  the  late  time  of  trial, 
violated  our  testimony  in  relation  to  war,  has 
claimed  the  deep  and  solemn  consideration  of 
many  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  this  and 
other  Yearly  Meetings.  As  far  as  we  have 
heard,  the  course  usually  pursued  has  been  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  solid  Friends  to  confer 
with  Overseers,  and  report  their  united  judg- 
ment for  the  action  of  their  respective  meet- 
ings. As  many  of  these  cases  of  violation 
arose  from  inexperience  and  under  excitement, 
time  was  given  for  due  reflection  and  examina- 
tion,  before  disciplinary  action,  and  tender  care 
was  taken,  in  order  for  their  preservation  and 
restoration.  They  were  encouraged  to  examine 
carefully  the  importance  and  neces>i!y  there  is 
for  all  who  are  members  to  maintain  inviolate 
our  righteous  principles  and  testimonies.  "  The 
law  maketh  not  the  comers  thereunto  perfect, 
but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  does." 

This  extension  of  Christian  tenderness  and 
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love,  has,  in  many  instances,  had  the  effect  to 
attach  thnse  who  had  deviated,  more  closely  to 
the  Society  of  Friend.-s,  and  some  of  these  have 
acknowledged  they  have  been  led  to  see  the 
peace  testimony  in  a  light  they  never  did  he- 
fore.  We  annex  the  addressps  of  two  of  our 
Monthly  Meetings  to  such  of  tiieir  members  as 
were  delinquents  on  this  account. 


To  the  Memhers  of  the  Movilihi  Meeting  of 
Fri'-:n(h  of  Phihuhlpliia,  who  have  violated 
our  Di'scipline  hy  hearing  nrma,  or  other- 
•ihise  parficipating  in  xoarlike  meamres. 

Dear  Friend  a :  Diirinq:  the  progress  of  the 
late  war,  our  Monthly  Meeting  followed  with 
affectionate  interest  and  solicitude  such  of  its 
members  as  went  forth  to  the  field  of  slaughter, 
with  earnest  desires  that  they  misiht  be  pre- 
served and  rer-tored  again  to  their  families  and 
friends.  While  the  strife  was  rarjino;,  and  the 
voice  of  mcurning  and  lamentation  was  heard 
over  the  land,  we  could  only  offer  our  prayers 
that  these  ravages  might  be  stayed,  and  that 
our  country  might  again  be  favored  with  the 
blessing  of  peace. 

Our  spirits  are  clothed  with  thanhfulness 
that  harmony  is  now  measurably  restored,  and 
in  that  love  v/hich  would  gather  all,  we  would 
affectionately  invite  you  to  a  consideration  of 
those  peaceable  principles  which  you  were  led 
to  disregard.  No  argument  is  necessary  to 
prove  the  value  of  the  Christian  testimony  to 
peace,  and  we  may  safely  assert,  that  as  we  ad- 
vance in  the  spiiitual  life,  we  shall  be  led  out 
of  the  disposition  which  leads  to  war  and  strife. 
We  confidently  appeal  to  each  one  of  you, 
whether  the  teachings  of  the  blessed  Saviour, 
if  faithfully  followed,  would  nnt  only  lead  out 
of  wars  and  fightings,  but  would  enable  all  to 
place  their  dependence  for  preservation  upon 
that  Almighty  arm,  which,  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
has  never  failed  those  who  have  trusted  in  it. 

The  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  ushered  in  by 
the  angelic  anthem,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest  — and  on  earth  peace, — good  will  toward 
men."  When  brought  bef  ire  I'ilate,  he  em- 
phatically declared,  "  My  king.iom  is  not  of 
this  world;  else  would  my  servants  fight,  that 
I  should  not  be  delivered  unto  the  Jews." 
And  when  he  sealed  this  testimony  with  his 
blood,  he  meekly  submitted,  and  breathed  forth 
the  sublime  prater,  "Father,  forgive  them  — 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

We  believe  the  testimonies  of  Friends  are 
in  aceordance  with  the  teaching  and  example  of 
our  Divine  Master,  as  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  Discipline  of  our  Society 
enjoins  upon  its  members  "in  no  way  to  unite 
with  aoy  in  warlike   measures,  either  offensive 


or  defensive,  that  by  the  inoffensiveness  of  our 
conduct  we  may  convincingly  demonstrate  our- 
selves to  be  real  subjects  of  the  I^Iessiah's 
peaceful  reign,  and  be  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
motion thereof  towards  its  desired  completion, 
when,  according  to  ancient  prophecy,  "  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  and  its  in- 
habitants "  shall  learn  war  no  more."' 

We  are  sensible,  dear  friends,  that  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  by  which  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded during  this  great  struggle,  has  involved 
most  Friends  in  a  greater  or  less  complicity  with 
warlike  measures,  and  while  we  feel  our  de- 
ficiencies in  this  respect,  our  Monthly  Meeting 
is  concerne-i  that  all  its  members  may  unite  in 
more  faithfully  upholding  the  peaceable  testi- 
mony, by  which  our  Society  has  been  distin- 
guished since  its  rise. 

With  this  view  we  have  been  appointed  to 
confer  with  you,  and  we  propose  to  forward 
this  communication  through  members  of  our 
committee,  when  practicable,  in  the  hope  that 
by  personal  intercourse  your  interest  in  the 
concerns  of  the  Society  may  be  increased,  and 
that  you  may  unite  with  us  in  the  endeavor  to 
advance  the  testimony  to  the  peaceable  nature 
of  Chri&t's  kingdom. 


James  Mott, 
V/iLLiAM  Eyre, 
Caleb  Clothier, 
DiLLWYx'v  Parrish, 
Samuel  Parry, 
William  Dorse y, 
J.  H.  McTlvain, 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo. 


William  Havtkins, 
William  C  Diddle, 
John  Saunders, 
Geo.  W.  Robins, 
Edward  Parrish, 
Huoii  McIlvain, 
Jos.  M.Truman, Jr. 

22J,  1865. 


To  the  Memhera  of  (lie  Monfldij  Meotivg  of 
Friends  held  at  Green  Street,  Fhiladelphiaf 
wJio  have  violated  our  Discipline  Inj  h^^aring 
arms,  or  otherwise  participating  in  warlike 
measures. 

Dear  Friends  :  We  address  you  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  love,  with  the  view  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  having  been  engaged 
in  bearing  arms,  or  otherwise  participating  in 
warlike  measures,  you  ha^e  made  yuurselvea 
amenable  to  the  Discipline  of  tlie  religious 
Society  of  which  you  are  members. 

It  must  be  patent  to  all  of  you,  that  no  organ- 
ized body,  whether  civil,  political  or  religious, 
can  exist  and  properly  exercise  its  functions, 
unless  its  members  do  conform  to  its  rules  and 
requirements. 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends  is  not  aa 
exception  to  this  rule;  and,  while  we  are  dis- 
posed to  extend  widely  the  mantle  of  charity, 
yet  we  feel  it  our  duty,  as  a  society,  faithfully 
to  uphold  our  discipline  and  testimony  against 
all  wars  and  figbtines. 
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We  censure  and  condemn  none  who,  from 
honest  motives,  differ  from  us  in  religious 
sentiment,  and  who  have  pursued  a  course  we 
cannot  approve;  yet  we  greatly  desire  that  our 
beloved  youth,  and  all  those  of  our  members 
who  entered  into  the  strife  of  war  from  what 
ever  niotives,  may  becon^.e  willinnr  to  enlist 
under  tlie  banner  of  the  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  be 
subjects  of  His  kingdom  and  follow  his  teach- 
ings, which  will  lead  out  nf  all  strife  and  con- 
tention, qualify  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  life, 
and  prepare  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

We  know  there  are  diiTerent  growths  in 
religious  knowledge  and  experience,  and  that 
to  be  able  fully  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  Discipline  and  Testimonies  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  its  members  must  have  made  con- 
siderable advancement  therein. 

There  maybe  many  who  have  not  yet  come  into 
that  condiiiou,  and,  as  the  religious  Society  of  i 
Friends  holds  the  same  comparative  r.dation  to 
its  members  as  that  of  parent  to  child,  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  to  respect  and  observe  its  Disci-  I 
pliue    with    that    trustful    confidence    that    an  ; 
obedient    child    reveres    the    couns^ds    and   re-  • 
straiuts  of  a  godly   parent ;    and,  as  a   tender  i 
father  is  ever  ready  to  restore  into  his  confi-  j 
deuce    and   love  a  child   who    may   have  gone  i 
coun'er  to  his  commands,  even  so  we  are  ready  ' 
to  receive  back  again  into  full  religious  fellow- 
ship such    of  our  members  who  manifest  by  , 
word   and   deed  a   desire  for   that  restoration. ' 
We  therefore  kindly,  but  earnestly,  ask  you  to 
seriously  to  consider  the  subject,  and  endeavor 
to  seek  that  qualification  by  which  you  may  see 
the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and   be  tnabhd   to 
make  such  an  offering  as  will  be  acceptable  to  , 
the  Monthly  Meeting.  j 

We  affectionately  invite  you  to  the  more  fre-  j 
quent  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings,  in  ; 
the  hope  that  your  interest  in  the  Society  of; 
Friends  and  in  one  another  may  thereby  be  in-  j 
creased,  and  that  we  may  all  be  strengthened 
in  upholding  the  peaceable  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  the  testimonies  professed  by  us  as  a  people. 

At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
Green  street,  Philadelphia,  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  the  Seventh  month,  A.  D.  IS'6'6,  the 
above  A:!dre3s  was  read  and  adopted,  and  the 
Clerk  was  directed  to  sign  it  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  7th  mo.  19th,  1  866. 


Mar'^ied,  on  the  IGih  of  1 1th  rao.,  1865,  according: 
to  tbe  order  of  the  relijious  society  of  F'riends, 
Charles  E.,  son  of  Cliarles  Swain,  to  Margaket, 
dau;^hter  of  Eiwood  Brown,  all  of  Fall  Creek  Meet- 
ing, Ind. 

,  on  tbe  17th  of  5th  mo.,  18G6,  according 

to  the  orJiT  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  Isaac 
T.,  son  of  Richard  M.  Lukens,  to  Kdith,  dautrhterof 
Joseph  M.  Satlcrthwait,  all  of  Fall  Creek,  iieetiwg, 
lud. 


Died,  Edwaijd  D.  Cowgill,  son  of  U'^nrv  pni 
Angelica  S.  Cowgill,  at  their  resilence  near  Willow- 
Grove,  Kent  County,  Di'lawar-,  Seventh  month  2.3i, 
18G6,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, 

,  on  6th  of   Eiorhih  month,   18*50,  of  typhoid 

pneumonia,  Sarah  J.  B  )nsall,  ddught  r  of  Thomis 
and  Susan  P.  Bons:ill,  the  Utter  decease),  in  the 
forti-^tb  year  of  her  age,  a  meaaber  of  Bradf.-rd 
Monthly  Meeline. 

,  on  tbe  1st  of  Ninth  month,  1P04,  L.  Taylor, 

son  of  E  io?  and  Ann  T.  Ileacock,  of  Mahoning  Co., 
Ohio,  aged  nearly  ten  years. 

,  on  the  lith  of   Sevemh   month,  18GG,  Emm\ 

A.,  daughter  of  Uriah  and  Sirah  B.  Ileacock,  of 
Mahoning  Co,  Ohio,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Iit  a?e. 

on  the  3l3t  of  Seventh  raon'h,  18GG,  Wil?ov, 

son  of  Nathan  L.  and  Maria  L.  Heacock,  of  the  same 
County  and  State,  Aged  eigiiteen  mouths. 

,  on  the  24'h  of  Seventh  month,  1806,.!.  Comly 

Lamborn,  aged  3  years.  3  months  and  6  days,  only 
son  of  George  S.  and  Sirah  W.  Lamborn. 

^on  S.'ventb-day,   11th  of  Eighth  month,  nt 

the  residence  of  his  brother,  John  Ijauoaster,  ne>ir 
FallstoD,  Md.,  JosKPH  Lancaster;  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age,  a  member  of  Little   Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

For  more  than  32  years  it  was  the  lot  of  this  Friend 
to  be  afflicted  with  an  incurvible  dise  ise  of  the  spine, 
which  rendered  him  almost  helpless  throughout 
those  long  and  wearisome  ye'irs.  Having  b'-en  in 
moderate  circumstances  at  llie  comnienceinent  of 
this  afilictive  dispensation,  he  felt  very  kenly,  for 
some  years,  the  sense  of  his  helpless  and  dependent 
condition,  under  an  apprehension  of  being  burden- 
some to  his  friends  ;  but  for  the  last  sixteen  years  of 
hid  confinement  he  appeared  to  be  entirely  reconciled 
to  his  situation. 

He  was  possessed  of  a  cheerful  and  social  dispo- 
sition, and  enjoyed  the  company  and  conve-sa- 
tiiin  of  the  Friends  who  visited  him.  His  wiki-'g 
liours,  when  not  suffering  ex'remely  with  hi?  fom- 
plaint,  were  mostly  spent  in  reading  or  knitting: 
or  when  not  thus  engaged,  in  innocent  amusemeafs, 
to  gratify  the  children  of  his  brother's  family,  to 
whom  he  became  an  object  of  strong  attachment. 

Many  a  frolicsome  hour  of  childish  glee  was  sp^nt 
in  "  Uucle  Josey's  room  ;'''  for,  though  he  was  unable 
to  Wilk,  he  could  .sit  up  on  tbe  bed,  or  on  his  chair, 
and  shuffle  him-elf  about,  and  mtny  were  the  diver- 
sions he  would  contrive  for  their  ei  t  rtainment. 
Throughout  his  long  and  tedious  confincneot,  he 
was  an  o' ject  of  careful  solicitude  to  his  brother  a-^d 
sister-in-law  ;  on  the  latter  the  special  care  of  the 
invalid  brother  cbii  fly  devolved,  and  her  kind  atten- 
ti^ins  inspired  him  wi'.h  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  and 
affection. 

About  two  weeks  prevints  to  his  decease  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  his  complaint  not  yielding  'o  the  usu^l 
remedies,  he  became  sensible  that  the  time  of  h's 
departure  was  at  hind,  and  e.tpressei  to  llif  Friendj 
who  visited  him  bin  entire  resignation,  the  serenity 
of  his  countenance  fully  confinuing  the  assurinces 
II  at  he  gave  of  an  abiiliug  hope,  thit  wlien  the 
earthly  houie  of  his  tabernacle  shoul  1  be  di-solved, 
he  would  have  a  building  of  (Jod— a  house  not  nude 
with  hand-,  eterniil  in  the  heavens  In  the  iifrf  and 
in  the  peaceful  departure  of  this  afflicted  frien  ),  we 
have  a  memorable  evidence  Ihu  it  is  not  to  the 
blessing  of  health,  the  a-qui^ilion  of  we.ilth,  of 
position,  or  worldly  advant^.ges  alone  tha'  we  are  to 
lo  >k  for  our  highest  and  purest  cnj)yment;  but  to  a 
full  and  entire  surrender  of  the  human  to  the  Divine 
will  ;  hoping;,  believing,  and  trusiinff  ihai  the  Judge 
of  the  wtiole  earth  will  do  what  is  right. 

FaUston,  Md.,  8  mo.  loih,  180G.  E.  P. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRAGMENTS  OP  BARK  FROM  OUR  CLUB. 

KO.    III. 

Bth  motilh. 

In  our  studies  among  the  water  plants  last 
month,  wcsaw  much  that  was  curious  and  beau- 
tiful. We  brou;^ht  home,  for  leisure  inspection, 
several  fl  «ral  beauties  of  the  stream  ;  more  es- 
pecially for  the  curious  little  animals  which  we 
guessed  had  built  their  frail  homes  among  iheir 
branches,  or  kept  happy  playgrounds  beneath 
their  grateful  shade.  We  propose,  therefore,  in 
this  paper,  to  gather  up  a  few  fragments  for  our 
Club  from  the  invisible  world  of  animal  life  ; 
from  the  curious  little  in  habitants  of  our  streams ; 
who  see,  but  not  with  eyes;  who  breathe,  but 
not  with  lungs  ;  and  who  feel  impulses  a  million 
times  too  delicate  for  our  ro.se-tipped  fingers. 

Nor  are  such  studies  without  rich  remunera- 
tion. The  surpassing  skill  of  a  Creator  is  seen, 
as  plainly  in  an  atom,  as  it  is  in  man;  and  a 
drop  of  water  mtiy  be  richer  than  amine.  The 
inhabitants  of  our  glass  jar  will  equal  in  number 
and  outmatch  in  beauty  all  the  living  forms 
spread  over  the  broad  landscape  of  our  beautiful 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  We  spread  out  before 
us,  for  illustration,  a  wet  leaf  of  the  lotus,  an  old 
one,  that  has  dozed  on  the  sleepy  stream  through 
all  these  long  summer  days.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, we  see  hills  and  mountains  moss-fringed 
and  tree  clad,  bounding  meadows  and  valleys, 
and  happy  hunting  grounds.  Trees,  higher  in 
comparisi'u  with  the  soil  they  grow  on  than  the 
"Sentinels"  of  California,  spring  up  in  forests, 
and  up  their  frizzled  trunks,  and  along  their 
branches,  creep  animals  more  curious  and  beau- 
tiful than  man's  fancy  has  ever  pictured.  Near 
the  edge  of  a  quiet  lake,  a  large  stem  rises;  its 
summit  is  crowned  with  branches,  about  one 
hundred  in  number,  all  radiating  like  an  umbel, 
from  one  common  centre.  On  all  these 
branches,  multitudes  of  liitle  crystal  bells  are 
bung.  A  thousand  visible  currents  of  water, 
carrying  food  to  as  many  mouths  always  open, 
flow  towards  this  curious  stiucture.  It  is  beau- 
tiful to  look  at.  But  now,  quicker  than  the  eye 
can  follow,  every  branch  and  bell  contracts  into 
a  shapeless  speck  at  the  top  of  the  trunk,  as 
though  an  invisible  bolt  had  descended  upon  it. 
Does  death  como  so  quickly,  then,  to  these  frail 
but  unsinuing  people  of  our  streams  ?  Wait  but 
a  moment.  Its  branches  cautiously  grow  out 
again  ;  its  Utile  bells  all  unfold  precisely  as  they 
were  before,  and  the  currents  of  water  flow  once 
more  towards  its  thousand  open  mouths.  And 
this  contraction  and  expansion  goon  repeatedly 
as  necessary  acts  of  life — possibly,  the  creature, 
after  all,  has  only  closed  its  mouths  in  order  to 
swallow  its  breakfast,  even  as  we  are  unable  to 
perform  the  same  act  with  open  mouths.  We 
have  been  describing  hastily  the  little  Car- 
cheaium,  probably  one  of  the  least  curious  of 


thi'pe  creatures  ;  for  in  these  studies  surprising 
richness  of  material,  and  startling  excentricities 
of  form,  keep  the  mind  alert  with  agreeable 
and  healthful  excitement;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  increase  our  capacity  for  comprehending 
the  infinity  of  that  Power, 

"  With  whom  'tig  one, 

To  gruide  a  sun  beam,  or' create  a  snn'; 

To  rule  ten  thousand,  thousand  worlda,  or  none." 

What  need  is  there,  then,  to  travel  all  over  the 
land,  seekifig  the  beautiful  or  that  which  is 
novel,  in  these  long  summer  days,  when  thesuu 
joins  hands  with  the  dog  star,  and  walks  with 
him  through  a  sky  of  fire  ? 

D)  we  crave  variety — a  new  series  of  mental 
pictures  which  we  may  frame  in  happy  and 
healthful  thoughts  ?  We  may  enjoy  them  la 
comfort,  at  our  own  homes,  surrounded  by  loved 
and  familiiir  faces,  and  by  little  hearts  accus- 
tomed to  beat  in  harmony  with  our  own. 

We  will  remove  from  our  glass  jar  two  or  three 
members  of  the  class  Rhizopoda,  so  called  by 
M.  Dujardin,  to  express  the  chief  peculiarity  of 
their  organization,  viz  :  that  of  protruding  root- 
like processes,  by  which  they  move  or  acquire 
nourishment. 

And  first,  we  observe  a  little  atom,  posessing 
no  definite  shape,  for  it  is  always  changing  and 
rescujbling  a  minute  drop  of  jelly.  It  moves. 
Five  hundred  placed  in  a  line,  touching  each 
other,  might  measure  an  inch  ;  and  to  travel 
across  one  printed  line  of  this  page,  would  con- 
sume an  hour.  Like  ourselves,  it  squanders 
time  generously.  Let  us  look  somewhat  careful- 
ly at  this  singular  creature,  because  learned  men 
tell  us  it  lies  at  the  very  base  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid of  animal  life.  But  some  facts,  which  we 
shall  mention  presently,  render  it  doubtful  that 
the  all- wise  Creator  should  have  placed  this  mere 
speck  of  jslly — this  Amoeba — in  such  a  preca- 
rious position.  Without  a  mouth  or  digestive 
canal,  our  Amoeba  is  nourished ;  as  it  travels 
along,  fragments  of  matter  lying  in  its  path  are 
enveloped  by  its  body,  digested  perhaps,  and  left 
lying  in  its  track  ;  leaving  no  mark  where  they 
entered  or  emerged.  Progression  is  accoai- 
plished  by  protruding  one  or  more  parts  of  its 
body  in  finger  like  processes,  and  then  rolling  or 
pouring  the  remainder  of  itself  into  these  ad- 
vanced portions.  It  may  inerea>-e  by  cell  divi- 
sion, each  part  forming  a  new  Amoooa.  Now, 
is  this  creature  animal  or  vegetable  ?  Until 
very  recently  all  naturalists  agreed  in  calling  it 
animal.  But  Dr.  Du  Barry  has  found,  in  bis 
investigations  of  a  species  of  white  rust  (Cysto- 
pus)  growing  on  the  shepherd's  purse  (Capsella,) 
that  this  very  Amoeba  form  occurs  as  an  inva- 
riable link  in  the  life-history  or  development  of 
that  fungus.  Now  Du  Barry  is  very  high  au- 
thority, and  this  discovery  is,  therefore,  the  more 
remarkable.  It  removes  from  the  animal  series 
one-  of  its  accepted  members;  and  if  these  ob  ■ 
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servations  shall  be  verified  by  other  observers, 
the  Amoeba  will  join  company  with  the  toadstool 
and  its  allies  : 

"  Those  dark  green  rings  where  fairies  sit  and  sup, 
Crushing  the  \iolet  dew  in  the  acorn  cup." 

Another  interesting  animal  belonging  to  this 
class,  and  fpund  like  the  Amoeba  iu  our  jar,  is 
the  Difilugia.  Its  body  is  exceedingly  minute 
and  jelly-like,  too  ;  without  a  trace  of  separate 
organ  ;  but  has  the  ability  to  cover  itself  with  a 
beautiful  little  house,  in  shape  like  a  Florence 
flask,  but  spangled  all  over,  except  one  orifice, 
with  brilliant  points  and  reflecting  surfaces. 
Through  that  orifice  its  finger-like  processes  are 
protruded,  either  as  means  of  locomotion  or  in 
quest  of  food.  We  have  observed  no  diff"erence 
between  this  animal  and  the  Amoeba,  except 
one  is  permitted  to  live  in  a  house  ornamented 
with  beautiful  designs  and  cunning  tracery, 
while  the  other  is  a  homeless  wanderer,  groping 
about  among  the  obscure  shadows  lying  between 
animal  and  plant  life.  The  Arcella,  found  with 
the  two  others  of  this  class,  just  described,  is 
also  a  singular  creature.  Like  the  Difilugia  it  in- 
habits a  little  box;  but  here  we  meet  with  geo- 
metrical uniformity.  Little  plates  are  arranged 
in  perfect  order,  like  a  hexagonal  truncated 
pyramid,  and  from  apertures  in  its  minute  base, 
the  animal  protrudes  its  fingers  while  in  the  act 
of  feeding.  The  material  of  the  Arcella  cases, 
resembles  that  which  envelops  most  insects,  be- 
ing peculiar  in  character,  not  apparently  mine- 
ral, but  more  like  horn  in  structure.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  in  regard  to  the  development 
or  reproduction  of  these  creatures.  We  see 
them  in  perfect  beauty  as  they  live  and  move  in 
our  glass  jars ;  they  are  classed  with  animals, 
but  in  view  of  the  remarkable  facts  being  dis- 
covered in  regard  to  this  class  of  creatures,  we 
feel  uncertain  about  their  true  position. 

The  Polycystina  and  Foraminifera  are  marine 
members  of  this  class,  and  their  numbers  are  tru- 
ly prodigious.  Their  fossil  houses — empty  now 
— drift  over  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the 
oceaa  floor;  and  in  some  localities,  are  piled 
almost  mountain  high  by  the  currents.  On  a 
needle's  point  we  may  pick  up  several ;  and 
yet  each  one  of  these  countless  millions  is  per- 
fect in  beauty  and  wonderful  in  architecture. 
Language  alone  cannot  adequately  describe 
them.  Their  walls  are  polished  crystal,  without 
joint  or  seam,  little  windows  of  endless  shapes, 
singly  or  in  rows,  open  into  bed  chambers  or 
sparkling  halls,  once  the  abodes  of  little  fairies. 
In  many,  star-like  corridors  and  snow-white 
colonnades,  lead  ofi"  at  regular  intervals  from  the 
central  chamber.  They  are  very  beautiful. 
Here  may  man  see,  perhaps,  all  hia  architecture 
prefigured  and  excelled,  both  in  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  durability  of  form.  Before  the  Pyra- 
mids were,  these  frail  houses  gemmed  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  3  and  their  fossil  remains,  still  perfect 


in  beauty,  form  great  masses  of  our  sedimentary 
rocks. 

Has  the  Creator  brought  into  existence  this 
obscure  class  of  creatures,  that  they  may,  sim- 
ply, sport  for  a  time  through  their  brief  period 
of  exquisite  life?  No!  They  are  being  em- 
ployed as  the  building  material  of  our  world — 
the  march  of  time's  unsparing  foot  is  grindintr 
them  to  powder,  while  our  plants  and  trees 
strike  down  into  them,  their  hungry  roots  for  the 
lime,  and  iron,  and  silica  they  coutain;  and 
thus  the  great  circle  goes  round — all  for  our 
good.  And  while  we  learn  the  lesson,  not  to 
despise  little  things,  we  perceive  decay,  all  over 
the  earth,  leading  to  a  higher  and  a  fre-her 
life  : 

"  The  night  is  mother  to  the  day, 

The  winter  to  the  spring  ; 
And  ever  upon  old  decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud,  the  starlight  lurks, 

Through  shadows  sunbeams  fall; 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  his  works, 
Bath  left  his  hope  with  all."' 

One  or  the  Club. 


THE    SHEPHERD  S    VOICE. 

BY    JANE    CREWDSON. 
"  My  sheep  hear  my  voice.'" — John  x.  27. 
Oh  !   for  a  friendly  tuned   ear, 

The  Shepherd's  voice  to  hear  and  know, 
Both  when   it  sp  aks,  distinct  and  clear, 

And  when  it  whispers,  soft  aud  low  1 
Oh  !  for  an  ear  to  list  its  call, 

When  sounds  it  in  the  stormy  hour, 
And  when  its  accents  gently  fall 

Like  dew  upon  the  fainting  tiower. 
An  ear  to  hear  each  warning  word. 

To  hearken  for  each   gracious  lone, 
And  when  the  st-anger's  voic^  is  heard. 

To  know  it  from  the  Shepherd's  own. 
But  oh  !  when  doubts  and  fears  shall  dim 

The  pathway  of  the  Shepherd's  choice, 
'Tis  they  who  walk  mo-t  close  to  Him 

Who  best  can  hear  his  guiding  voice. 
'Tis  they  whose  paih  is  safe  from  harm; 

'Tis  they  who  know  the  good  from  ill, 
And  strengthened  by  His  mighty  arm, 

Are  strong  to  do  His  holy  will. 
Then  grant  me,  Lord,  the  list'ning  ear  ; 

And  grant  the  Heavei  -  lirectfd  eye;    , 
The  faiih  that  waits  Thy  voice  to  bear; 

The  love  that  keeps  ine  ever  nigh. 

i  mm*   ' 

THE    CHRISTIAN    MARINER. 

A?id  so  he  hringeththem  to  the  haven  where  they  would  he. 

Yes,  billow  after  billow — see,  they  come 

Faster  and  rougher,  as  yon  little  boat 

Nears  the  desired  haven.     Oftt-i, times 

It  seems  to  sink  and  fall  adown  ihe  wave, 

As  if  borne  backward  by  the  struggling  tide  ; 

Yet  mounting  billow  lifter  billow,  wave 

On  wave  o'er- riding,  tempcst-tussed  and  shattered, 

Still  it  nears  the  haven  evermore. 

"  Poor  Mariner  !  art  not.  thou  sadly  weary?" 

Dear  brother,  rest  is  ^weeter  alter  toil. 

"  Grows  not  thine  eye  confused  and  dim  with  sight 

Of  nothing  but  the  wintry  waters  ?"     True  ; 
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But  then  my  pole-star,  constant  and  serene, 

Af)Ove  tbff  changing  water?,  changes  not. 

"But  what  if  clouils  as  often  veil  the  tky  ?  ' 

01',  then  an  unteen  haad  hath  ever  ta'en 

The  ruddtr  from  my  fetble  bands  the  while, 

And  I  cling  to  it.     "  Answer  me  once   more, 

Mariner:   what  think'st  thou  when  the  waters  beat 

Thy  frail  boat  backward  from  the  loi'ged-for  harbor?' 

Ub,  brotbtr,  though  innumerable  waves 

Siill  seem  to  rise  betwixt  me  and  my  home, 

1  hioio  that  llifij  are  numbered  ;  not  0!.e  less 

Should  bear  me  homeward,  if  I  had  my  will  ; 

For  One  who  knows  what  tempests  are  to  weather, 

()'(  r  whom  there  broke  the  wildest  billows  once, 

Hi  bids  these  waters  swell.     Iq  His  good  time 

The  last  rough  wave  shall  bear  me  on  its  bosom 

Into  the  haven  of  eternal  peace. 

No  billows  af'er  1     They  are  numbered,  brother. 

"  Oh.  gentle  Mnriner,  steer  on,  steer  on  : 

My  tears  still  flow  for  thee,  but  they  are  tears 

In  which  faith  strives  wi'h  grief,  and  overcomes." 


Fiom  tho  livening  Post. 
PROFESSOR   AGASSIZ'S    DISCOVERIES. 

EIGHTEEN     HUSDHED    NEW    SPECIES    OF     FISH    FOUND    IN 

BRAZIL. 

x^tore  of  the  Dieetings  of  the  National  Aead- 
eojy  of  Science  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Prof. 
Agassiz  spoke  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  li>hes  in  the  waters  of  the  Amazon.  Ho 
found,  when  he  went  there,  that  ab(  ut  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species  hud  been  described,  and 
there  was  trustworthy  information  that  the 
greatest  number  seen  was  not  over  two  hundred 
and  thirty.  He,  himself,  had  collected  speci 
mens  of  over  eighteen  hundred  species,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  the  whole  number  of  species 
was  at  least  three  thousand. 

The  Professor  spoke  warmly  of  the  facilities 
extended  to  him  by  the  government  of  Brazil, 
the  Amazonian  Steamship  Company,  and  by 
every  one  whom  he  met,  without  which  he  could 
have  accomplii-hed  little.  Even  the  iishermen 
were  ordered  by  the  mayors  or  presidents  of  the 
provinces  to  go  fi-hing  for  him.  Often  five  or 
six  boats  would  be  about  his  ship,  bringing  fish 
which  had  been  speared,  shot  with  arrows, 
caught  in  nets  or  with  hooks,  or  poisoned.  He 
thought,  therefore,  tliat  such  a  collection  of 
fishes  as  he  had  brought  home  would  not  soon 
be  seen  again.  The  Emperor  of  Brazil,  return- 
ing from  the  army  on  the  Paraguay,  sent  for 
him  to  talk  with  him  of  the  Amazon.  Imagine 
his  delight  (he  said)  at  finding  the  table  covered 
with  dishes  filled  with  thefishes  of  the  Uraguay, 
which  the  Emperor  himself  had  gathered,  and 
which  he  then  gave  him  for  comparison. 

The  known  fishes  of  the  Amazon  are  more  than 
the  known  fishes  of  the  Atlantic,  wliile  the  num- 
ber of  aquatic  birds  is  amazing.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  characteristics  of  our  fishes  and  those  of 
the  Amazonian  fishes  in  comparison.  The  most 
characteristic  class  is  that  of  the  goniodouks, 
which  corresponds  to  our  hornpouts,  but  much 
more  nearly  to  our  sturgeons.  There  is  a  kind 
otfiturgecQ  in  the  Mississippi  river  which  is  very 


closely  allied  to  them.  It  is  a  family  of  tropi- 
cal distribution.  It  may  be  said,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  thei^e  fishes  migrate  ?  so  that  nothing 
could  be  inferred  from  their  presence  in  cer- 
tain localities  only.  He  had  foreseen  this  diffi- 
cult^f,  and  had  divided  his  party,  making  collec- 
tions on  different  parts  of  the  rivej  fur  many 
months  at  the  same  time  ;  so  that  he  felt  that 
his  conclusions  were  not  based  on  insufficient 
knowledge. 

Another  family,  which  is  quite  nutneroud,  is 
that  of  the  Siluroids.  He  knew  of  no  lake  or 
small  river  in  this  country  which  furnished  more 
than  sixty-two  species.  But  in  a  very  small  lake 
in  Brazil,  he  obtained  three  hundred  species,  and 
from  larger  lakes  and  rivers,  he  procured  still 
larger  numbers.  The  next  family  is  that  of  the 
Chroinids.  It  is  almost  exclusively  South  Amer- 
ican, with  a  few  species  in  Africa.  He  believed 
the  number  of  these  known  to  exist  in  the  Am- 
azon was  eleven.  He,  himself,  had  added  nine- 
teen. Where  the  boundaries  of  transition  in 
geographical  distribution  of  these  fishes  were, 
and  what  were  the  causes  of  this  distribution, 
he  could  not  say.  He  had  spread  his  assistants 
about  so  that  he  was  sure  of  the  fact,  but  he 
could  not  yet  go  beyond  it.  Every  prominent 
type  of  the  oceun  had  its  type  among  these  same 
Chroinids.  He  might  speak  of  the  habits  of 
these  fishes.  Many  species  carry  their  eggs  iu 
the  sides  of  the  mouth  like  food,  or  tobacco,  if 
you  please,  others  bury  them  in  holes.  There 
are  others  in  which  the  eggs  become  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  others  sit  upon 
their  eggs  like  a  biid,  one  class  covering  them 
with  the  mouth  ;  the  aerated  water  thus  helps  to 
hatch  them.  Another  family  is  the  Carasids, 
corresponding  to  our  minnows  and  herring. 
But  there  are  some  kinds  of  fi.h  which  range 
all  along  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  We 
cannot  tell  why  they  should  have  a  general 
distribution  any  moie  than  we  can  at  present 
explain  the  local  distiibutioa  of   the  swordfish,  i 

c^C.  I 

He  finally  spent  three  weeks  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazun,  receiving  every  facility  from  the 
President  of  the  province  of  Para,  to  see  what 
fi.^hes  went  into  the  ocean  from  the  river,  or  the 
other  way.  He  did  not  know  a  single  codfish- 
like fish  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  nor  anything 
like  the  sculpins.  He  added  that  the  artist  of 
his  expedition  had  prepared  paintings  of  eight 
hundred  fresh  water  fish,  and  of  three  hundred 
species  from  the  ocean.  If  Professor  Henry 
could  let  him  fill  ten  volumes  of  the  Smithso- 
nian publications,  he  had  the  material  wherewith 
to  do  it. 

It  has  been  finely  said  by  Dr  Smith,  "  that 
of  all  the  arts  to  which  a  man  can  apply  him- 
self, the  most  excellent  and  important  is  the 
rii»ht  ordering  of  his  own  life." 
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From  the  Ledger. 
BUMMER   EATING   AND   DRINKING. 

Marvellous  is  the  capacity  of  the  human 
storaatih  for  reeeiving  and  retainiDg  such  a  quan- 
tity aad  variety  of  substances  to  gratify,  in  the 
tirst  place,  hangar  an  1  thirst,  and,  afterwards, 
the  palate,  made  capricious  and  exacting  bji^  lono- 
indulgence.  A  history  of  the  dietetic  usages  of 
the  different  races  and  tribes  now  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  would  almost  deter  us  from 
laying  down  rules  for  selecting  ihe  kinds  of  food 
best  ad-ipted  to  the  attainment  of  health  and 
bodily  vigor.  Passing  over  as  decidedly  excep- 
tional the  cases  of  those  poor  wretches  who, 
with  a  stomach  equal  to  that  of  an  ostrich,  have 
swallowed  and  partially  di^iested  jack-knifes, 
rusty  nails  and  the  like,  we  cnme  to  the  people 
of  the  extreme  north,  such  as  the  Greenlanders 
and  E-quimaux,  who  luxuriate  on  the  grossest 
animal  food — blubber,  bear's  flesh,  &c. — and  con- 
trast them  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  extreme 
south,  such  as  the  Hindoos  and  people  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  whose 
food  is  almost  entirely  vegetable.  The  abo- 
rigines of  Australia  are  mainly  carniverous; 
they  enjoy  very  much  as  relishes  grubs  and  ants, 
with  their  eggs.  We  must  go  beyond  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms  to  look  to  the  min- 
eral, if  we  would  learn  the  entire  range  of  sub- 
stances used  by  man  for  his  food.  Humboldt 
tells  us  that  the  Ottomagues,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco,  feed  on  a  fat,  unctuous  earth,  a 
species  of  pipe  clay,  tinged  with  a  little  oxide 
of  iron.  They  cullect  this  clay  very  carefully, 
distinguishing  it  by  the  taste,  and  kneading  it 
into  balls  of  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter, 
which  they  bake  slightly  before  a  slow  fire. 
These  balls  are  soaked  in  water  when  about  to 
be  used,  and  each  individual  eats  about  a  pound 
of  the  material  every  day.  The  only  addition 
which  they  make  to  this  unnatural  fare  consists 
of  small  fish,  lizirds  and  fern  roots. 

These  apparent  vagaries  of  appetite — and  the 
list  might  be  easily  enlarged — are  really  the  re- 
sult of  the  necessities  of  the  people,  who  are  un- 
able to  procure  more  abundant    and    nutritive 
food.     The  actual  difference  ia  the  proportional 
consumption  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
must   be    sought    for    ia    geographical    causes, 
climate    and     soil.     The    inhabitants    of    high 
northern  latitudes  require  a  much  larger  supply 
,  of  animal  food,  and  that,  of  a  gro^s  quality,  than 
i  those  in  temperate  climates;  while  the  latter, 
;  again,  are  more  carniverous  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  equatorial  regions,  whose  food  is  chiefly 
vegetable.     In  a  climate  like  that  of  the  United 
i  States,  in  which  our  seasons  assimilate  us  to  the 
j  extremes  of  almost  arctic  cold  and  tropical  heat, 
we  ought  to  obey  correspondingly  varied  rules 
of  hygiene.      In  our  manner  of  living  during  the 
summer  months,  we  ought  to  copy  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Southern  Europe,  if  not  from  those  of 


India  and  Southern  China.  Our  meals  should 
be  light,  and  ia  large  proportion  of  vegetable 
substances  and  fiuits;  but  in  saying  this  we  do 
not  mean  to  include  damaged  or  btdly  cooked 
vegetables,  sour  bread  or  unripe  fruit.  A  little 
improvement  in  the  culinary  art — a  thing,  by 
the  way,  sadly  needed — would  furnish, "with 
the  addition  of  milk  and  eggs,  a  great  variety  of 
dishes,  both  nutritive  and  palatable.  At  thia 
season  flesh  meat  is  not  required, and,  except  to 
the  hard-laboring  man,  is  not  wholesome  more 
than  once  a  day,  and  then  in  the  earlier  part  of 
it.  The  heavy  suppers  enjoyed  in  winter  are 
now  distasteful,  and,  if  taken,  they  are  apt  to 
disorder  the  digestion  and  prepare  the  way  for 
serious  disease.  We  know  that  fatal  rtsults 
have  followed  a  hearty  supper  of  lubster  and 
other  shellfish.  Next  in  importance  to  the 
question  of  the  relative  digestibility  and  whole- 
someness  of  the  several  articles  of  food,  is  that 
of  the  time  of  the  day  or  the  meal  at  which  they 
are  taken.  The  Spaniards  have  a  saying  about 
the  use  of  pine-apples — or,  as  some  allege, 
oranges — which  is  applicable  to  the  use  of  our 
own  fruits  :  "  Gold  in  the  morning,  silver  at 
noon,  lead  at  night."  We  laid  stress  on  thia 
point  when  speaking  of  the  Prevention  of  Chol- 
era. This  lesson  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
If  a  trial  is  to  be  made  of  a  new  article  of  food, 
or  one  of  doubtful  digestibility,  let  it  be  at 
breakfast,  but  never  in  the  evening. 


ITEMS. 

The  Old  Gable. — The  Great  Eastsrn  left  Heart's 
Conttnt  on  the  9ih  instant,  accompanied  by  the  Med- 
waj,  the  Terrible  and  the  Albany,  for  the  purpose 
of  picking  up  tne  Cable  of  18G.'>.  Great  hopes  of 
the  success  of  the  fleet  are  eutertained  by  the  engi- 
neers, electricians  and  all  on  board.  Captain 
Anderson  hopes  to  return  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  with  the  old  cable  recovered  a:.d  the  bal- 
ance safely  laid,  thus  connecting  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica by  two  magnetic  bridges.  The  Great  East- 
ern carries  eight  thousand  tons  cf  coal  and  six 
monihs  provisions,  and  Fields  says  the  attempt  will 
not  be  abandoned  whde  the  coal  and  provisions 
last. 

The  English  Government  has  consented  to  snbmit 
the  right  to  held  public  meetings  in  ilie  p. irks  to 
legal  decision.  The  Reform  League  in  the  mean- 
time will  hold  its  meetings  elsewhere  than  Hyde 
Park. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  ministry  has  been 
to  continue  the  suspension  of  \h^  habeas  corpus  in 
Ireland. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  th>^  Jamaica  affair  Lad  been 
debated,  and  the  conduct  of  the  officials  denounced; 
but  it  was  held  that  Gov.  E>re  could  not  be  indicted 
or  accused  of  murder. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  London  on  the  9th 
at  a  supposed  attempt  to  blow  up  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Tea  packages  of  gunpowder,  with 
a  fuse  partially  burned,  were  fjund  utiir  the  entrance 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  otlice  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  session  of  the  Englis'tj  Parliament  h.is  closed. 
The  Queen's  speech  thanks  the  United  Statea  Gov- 
eramtnt  for  the  action  takcu  in  the  Fen:i.n  trouble. 
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Advices  have  been  received  from  the  Continent 
indicating  a  probable  renewal  of  war  between  the 
Prussians  and  Bavarians  upon  the  territory  of  the 
latter  Power.  Great  fears  are  entertained  of  such 
en  event. 

Prussia  has  informed  Austria  that  she  will  main- 
tain the  right  of  Italy  to  Venetia. 

An  armistice  between  Austria  and  Italy  has  been 
signed  for  four  weeks,  and  to  continue  after  the  ex 
piratiou    of  that    time,   unless    notice    is    given    by 
either  side.     A  line  of  demarcation  has  been  agreed 
upon. 

The  French  Government  has  receded  from  its  de 
maud  made  upon   Pru.'^sia   for  an  extension   of  the 
frontier  of  France  to  the  Rhine. 

The  Freedmen. — The  SteadmanFullerton  Report 
has  been  given  to  the  public.  I'  is  a  vehement  spe- 
cial pleading  against  help  or  protection  for  the 
Freedmen. 

According  to  reports  from  South  Carolina,  the 
freed-people  on  Edistoare  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
All  who  are  able  to  work  will  earn  sufficient  to  feed 
and  clothe  them  comfortably  during  the  present 
year,  until  they  can  m«ke  contracts  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Many  of  them  will  make  from  four  to  eight 
hundred  dollars,  if  no  accident  happ  ns  to  the  crops, 
and  about  one-half  of  them  will,  in  addition  to  their 
cotton  crop,  raise  sufficient  provisions  to  support 
their  families  during  the  next  year.  Two  planta- 
tions ou  Edisto  and  one  on  James  Island  are  held  by 
freedmen  under  possessory  titles,  and  are  worked 
on  their  own  account.  They  have  large  crops 
in  good  condition.  As  a  general  rule,  on  these 
islands,  the  freed  people  are  working  for  one-half 
the  cotton  crop,  though  in  some  instances  on  more 
advantageous  terms  than  these.  There  are  about 
seven  thousand  freed  people  on  Edisto,  and  yet  dur- 
ing the  last  four  months  a  dozen  cases  of  petty  lar- 
ceny and  trifling  assault  and  battery  are  the  only 
crimes  that  have  occurred.  On  Edisto,  Wadmelaw, 
Johns,  and  James  Islands  are  aboui  three  hundred 
freed-people  who  are  unable  to  i-upport  themselves, 
and  who  should  be  cared  for  by  the  communities 
■where  they  live.  They  are  the  old,  cripples,  and 
orphan  children. 

Destitution  at  the  South. — The  Commissioner 
of  the  Freedraen's  Bureau  has  received  an  elaborate 
report  from  a  special  inspector,  who  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  reports  of  destitu- 
tion received  from  Alabama  and  Georgia.  This 
ofiScer  visited,  in  the  course  of  his  inspection,  North- 
ern Alabama  and  Geo-'gia,  and  travelled  incog,  in 
order  the  better  to  reach  the  truth  amongst  all 
classes.  After  giving  a  detailed  report  in  reference 
to  each  county  visited,  he  says  his  observations 
have  convinced  him  that  there  has  not  been  a  sin- 
gle case  of  starvation  in  either  State.  That  the 
amount  of  destitution  has  been  largely  exaggerated, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Bureau,  few,  scafered,  and  so 
located  as  to  be,  in  many  cases,  unable  to  visit  the 
interior,  grossly  deceived  in  reference  thereto. — That 
although  some  destitution  exists,  and  has  existed, 
it  is  not  absolute,  but  consists  mainly  in  confine- 
ment to  some  one  or  a  few  articles  of  food,  of  which, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  there  has  been  a  sufficiency  ; 
and  that  it  h<is  been  ascribable  in  great  part  to  the 
idleness  of  the  people.  That  the  issue  of  rations  as 
at  present  conducted,  is  producing  great  demorali- 
zation and  idleness  among  the  people,  and  that,  so 
long  as  it  is  continued,  the  apparent  necessity  for 
it  will  exist.  That  the  crops,  though  small,  are 
amply  sufficient,  with  economy,  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple with  the  necessaries  of  life  till  another  crop  is 
harvested. 


ORANGE  GRKEN  BOARDING  SCHOIlTi  FOR  OIRLS— Situ- 
ated at  Kennett  quare,  Chester  Co.,  Pa,  will  commence  its 
next  sessii'n,  of  2i  weeks,  with  a  Spring  Term  of  16  weeks, — on 
Second  day,  9th  mo.  2 1th.  Terms  $4  jier  week.  No  extras  for 
Latin,  Greek,  or  French.  Apply  to  Sj^within  0.  Shortlidge  and 
SiDNE?  PusEY,  Kennett  Square,  or  Emma  B.avman,  Byberry  Pel 
amvtimi 


nO.N'COHDVir.LE  seminary.— The  Fail  and  Winter  Term  of 
\j  Conconlville  Seminary,  commenees  Tenth  mouth  1st.  18C6. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  course,  a  Commenial  Department  has 
been  instituted.  For  circulars  address,  Jcs.  SiioiiTLiDQE,  A.  M., 
Principal,  Concordville,  Delaware  Co.,  cr  Magqie  B.  JACKbON, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
amvt  inimi 


[?A'10N  FK.VlALh;  INSTITUTE.— A  Friends'  Boarding  School, 
ij  situated  ^n  the  I'hila.  &  Halt.  C.  K.  K.  Next  Teim  will 
commence  on  the  l.^t  of  Tenth  mouth  next.      For  Circulars,  gir- 


E 


iug  full  information,  inquire  of 

Evan  T.  Swatne,  Principal  and  Proprietor, 
8  mo.  15,  1866— awa  at  p  106         Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

BACON  ACADliilY.— The  Friends'  School,  VVoodstown,  N.   J. 
This  lu.stitution  will  be  open  fur  Boarders,  ^inth  month  24th, 
1866.    Terms,  $4.26  per  week.     For 'Circular,  addresss 

Augustus  C.  Norkis,  Prindpn\ 
818.  4t.  fl8.  VVoodstown,  N.  J. 


CHKSTEIl  VALLEY  ACADKMY.-  The  next  term  of  this  In- 
stitution cumniences  9th  mo.  3d.,  1866.  Whole  number  of 
pupils  last  year,  107, — 00  boarders,  47  day  pupils.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  Taylor,  l  rincipal. 

84  lot  106.  Ccatesviile.  Chester  Co,   Pa. 


KE.NNiil'T  SQUARE  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  School  fbr 
Young  Men  and  Boys  will  open  the  lat  of  Teutb  month, 
1866,  and  continue  in  session  twenty  four  weeks.  For  Circulars, 
ike,  adilress  the  Principal,  Swituin  C.  Shortlidge,  a.B., 

72-)  t  929.  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

BELLEVCE    FEMALE    INSTITOTE.- The   Fall    and   Winter 
Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  Boardino- 
ScHOOL  FOR  Girls  will  commence  lOih  mo.  Ist,  1866,  and  close 
4th  mo.  12,  1867.    For  further  informatiou  apply  foraCirculai  to 
Israel  J.  GRAHAME,     (  prineinalB 
Jane  P.  Grah.ame,        |  irmeipaie. 
72  tf.  Attleboro'  f .  O..  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

AY'OUNG  WOMAN  of  experience  wants  a  situation  in  a  private 
school,  or  as  Governess  in  a  family.     Address 
721  tf.  E.  W.  C,  llockessin,  Delaware. 


H' ANTED,  by  a  Female,  a  situation  as  Teacher;  qualified  to 
instruct  in  the  usual  branches,  having  had  several  years' 
experience.     Good  recommendations  given.     Address  or  apply  to 
smw  6t  dv.i  pSl.         Emmor  Co.vly,  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phila. 


pHEsTERI-'IELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOH  BOYS,  situated  on 
\J     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  19th  of  lllh  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $8a. 
For  further  particulars  address  Uenky  W.  Ridgway, 

4766  82.3tS367  pmnzzpain.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


FKUIX  CANS  AND  JARS.— Fisher's  Self  Sealing  Cans,  consid- 
ered the  best  and  most  convenient  now  in  use,  a  variety  of 
Fruit  Jars,  and  a  general  assortment  of  House  Furnishing  Goods, 
such  as  Cutlery,  Tin,  Iron,  Woodeu  and  Willow  Ware,  Clothes- 
Wringers,  Carpet-S weepers,  &c.     For  sale  by        B.  A.  vVildman, 
825  4t  915.  No.  925  Spring  Garden  St. 


SAMUEL  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Produce  Commission  .Merchants, 
No.  52  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  solicit  consign- 
ments of  Grain,  Flour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Eggs,  Beans,  Poultry,  &c. 
Constantiy  in  store  and  for  sale,  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass 
and  other  Field  Seeds.  Also  Boue  Dust  and  other  Fertilizers' 
Dried  Fruits  bought  and  stdd.  721  tia.fn. 


I  ESSONS  ON   OUR  CO.MMO.N    SONG   BIRDS —Tickets  for  a 
1 J    course  of  Eight  Lessons,  .$3  00  each.    Liberal  reduction  to 
Schools  and  Classes  of  over  fifty  persons. 
Address  Grace  Anna  Lewis, 

Care  of  Edward  Farrish, 
66  3m. 800  Arch  St..  Philada. 

CUEKRY  STONERS,— (seed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  Bean 
Shelters,  (shell  50qts  an  hour.)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dish 
Covers,  Champion  Cog- W heel  CKdhes- Wringers,  (wecon-iderthem 
the  best  yet  invented  for  duratjility  aniJ  convenience;)  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Tools. 
For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

310a630     No.  835  (Eight  ThirtvFive)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 


WiM.  HEACOOK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furni.^hcd. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  th« 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  w  as  mp. 
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(Continued  from  page  3C8.) 

"  1818,  Qtho/lfhmonih. — I  assuredly  believe, 
that  as  I  look  to  Him  who  is  almighty,  He  will 
yet  raise  me  up  out  of  my  present  depressed  con- 
dition 3  that  He  will  give  me  to  see  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who 
love  Him  with  the  whole  heart ;  for  in  my 
measure  *  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  cor^e, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate'  His  dedicated  chil- 
dren from  His  love  '  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ;' 
who  encouraged  His  disciples  in  the  language 
of,  '  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world.'  It  is  certainly  trying  to  be  suspected 
of  having  self-gratification  in  view,  by  profess- 
ing a  call  to  England;  but  I  am  made  willing 
to  suffer  reproach,  and  to  pass  through  evil  re- 
port for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience.  Had  I 
anything  in  pursuit  but  the  will  of  my  Heaven- 
ly Father,  how  could  I  hope  to  be  supported, 
or  look  for  the  divine  blessing,  which  is  only 
to  be  found  in  our  right  allotment  ?  How  could 
I  again  expect  the  protection  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd for  myself  and  my  dear  family  ?  I  should 
surely  be  most  ungrateful,  were  I  to  presume  to 
take  us  all  from  the  situation  in  which  Divine 
Providence  placed  me  fifteen  years  ago ;  which  is 


as  in  a  *  south  land  ;'  and  where  I  have  found  also 
'  springs  of  pure  water  :'  where  I  have  been 
every  way  prosperous ;  the  Great  Disposer  of 
events  bringing  about  that  which  I  long  fore- 
saw to  be  His  gracious  design  ;  even  uniting 
me,  in  the  most  endearing  earthly  bond,  with 
one  who  has  ever  been  a  man  of  clean  hands, 
and  among  the  faithful  has  stood  with  singular 
uprightness. 

"  IGth  of  7th  month. — Again  and  again  have 
we  looked  toward  complying  with  the  earnest 
desire  of  our  friends  to  reuiain  where  we  are  j 
but  finding  no  light  upon  it,  nor  feeling  any 
rest  therein,  we  have  concluded  to  give  up  all, 
and  obey  our  Divine  Master;  and  forthwith  in- 
tend to  prepare  ourselves  and  our  family  for 
the  journey.  We  are  not  without  the  unity 
and  tender  sympathy  of  a  few  unbiassed  minds, 
which  proves  strengthening  and  consoling. 

"  Q/h  o/dth  month,  1818.— We  had  a  heart- 
contriting  farewell  meeting  on  the  First  day, 
consisting  of  Friends  of  our  Monthly  Meeting, 
including  Clonrael  and  Garryroan  particular 
meetings.  All  opposition  appeared  to  me  to 
give  way  in  the  minds  of  tho.se  present,  who 
before  were  much  against  our  leaving  them; 
but  truly  the  Lord's  everlasting  power  was  in 
dominion." 

We  left  Clonmel  the  9th  of  Ninth  month, 
1818,  for  Bury,  in  Suffolk  ;  for  to  this  place 
my  inward  eye  was  directed,  although  I  knew 
not  why.  It  was  only  while  pur-uiog  our 
journey  that  we  either  heard  of,  or  had  liberty 
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to  make  much  inquiry  for  a  habitation.  We  ar- 
rived there  on  the  10th  of  Tenth  nionth,  with 
peaceful  feelings.  Our  habitation  was  very  in- 
ferior to  that  which  my  husband  had  built  for 
us  in  Ireland,  and  which  we  had  just  left; 
but  I  may  gratefully  acknowledge  that  I  believe 
this  quiet  spot,  with  the  fine  bracing  air  of  the 
place,  had  a  great  use  in  strengthening  the  con- 
stitution, both  of  my  beloved  husband  and  our 
children.  The  meeting  was  small  to  which  we 
now  came  to  belong ;  we  were,  however,  but 
little  at  home  ;  that  is,  my  husband  and  I — 
still  it  was  our  lot  to  travel  in  the  work  of  the 
Gospel. 

I  wish  to  narrate  an  illness  I  had  some  years 
ago,  which  was  attended  with  great  bodily  suf- 
fering; and  it  being  tedious,  brought  me  very 
low.  The  pain  I  endured  was  excruciating. 
Tedious  days  and  wearisome  nights  were  ap 
pointed  me  for  weeks  together ;  and  for  a  season 
I  thought  that  my  sufferings  would  terminate 
in  death.  I  earnestly  waited  upon  the  Lord, 
and  it  was  frequently  the  langunge  of  my  heart, 
"  Oh  !  my  Heavenly  Father,  when  wilt  Thou 
be  pleased  to  send  forth  thy  word  and  s:iy,  '  It 
is  enough?'  "  Being  under  a  great  weight  of 
illness,  and  looking  toward  dissolution,  I  was 
opened  into  a  view  of  the  love  of  my  gracious 
Saviour  toward  my  soul ;  feeling  assured  that 
nothing  stood  in  my  way  of  acceptance  with 
the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  I  saw  clearlj 
that  my  transgressions  were  forgiven ;  that  all 
defilement  was  purged  away  in  that  living, 
blessed  "fountain,  opened  to  the  house  of  David, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem."  I  had  a 
degree  of  foretaste  of  eternal  glory  :  I  saw  the 
light  of  heaven  :  I  beheld,  as  "  through  a  glass 
darkly,"  something  of  His  majesty  who  s^itteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  the  inelfable  brightness 
of  those  garments  worn  by  the  redeemed.  I 
had  no  doubt  of  being  admitted  to  their  blessed 
company,  should  it  please  Divine  Wisdom  to 
cut  the  thread  of  my  life.  I  relate  this  with 
reverent  humility,  and  in  the  unreserved  ac- 
knowledgment that  I  felt  assured,  if  presented 
faultless  before  the  throne  of  my  Saviour's 
glory,  it  would  all  be  of  His  free  mercy  and  in- 
finite loving-kindness  to  one  of  the  least  of  His 
family.  1  think  it  was  given  me  to  say, 
'•'  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done."  As  to  the 
restoration  of  the  poor  afflicted  frame,  I  did, 
however,  find  myself  much  exercised  about  my 
loved  family  ;  and  one  morning  T  was  engaged 
to  petition  that  I  might  be  spared  to  them, 
when  I  became  sensible  of  receiving  the  earnest 
of  my  prayer  ;  these  words  being  heard  in  my 
soul,  "  I  will  spare  thee;"  and  that  Scripture 
occurred  to  remembrance  which  tells  us,  that 
when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  blessing  or 
commanding  his  children,  he  gathered  up  his 
feet  in  the  bed,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  I  be- 
lieved that  I  might  yet  bo  of  use  to  my  beloved 


family  in  the  Divine  ordering.  Immediately  I 
wished  to  call  you  and  say,  "Your  mother 
lives ;  the  Lord  will  raise  me  up  again  :"  but 
such  was  my  weakness,  I  could  not  request  to 
see  you.  1  was  worse  after  this  time  than  be- 
fore, yet  never  wholly  lost  sight  of  recovery. 
(This  illness  occurred  at  Bury  in  1820.) 

At  Bury  we  resided  five  years,  when  it 
seemed  right  to  remove  nearer  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  London.  Our  way  opening  to  take 
a  house  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  we  settled 
down  there  for  the  space  of  six  years ;  often 
going  up  to  London  and  travelling  to  other 
parts. 

For  some  time  while  at  Chelmsford,  I  had  to 
believe  that  our  lot  would  one  day  be  cast  still 
nearer  to  the  great  metropolis  ;  and  after  hav- 
ing Chelmsford  for  our  home  as  long  as  we  were 
sensible  of  its  being  our  right  place,  we  removed 
to  Stoke  Newington,  near  London,  where  we 
have  resided  three  years.  There  seems  to  be 
much  wisdom  in  the  leadings  and  instructions 
of  the  Great  Shepherd  us-ward.  We  have  not 
dared  to  guide  ourselves,  nor  to  conclude,  be- 
cause we  have  felt  at  home  for  a  season,  where 
Divine  Providence  has  set  the  bounds  of  our 
habitation,  that  it  was  to  be  our  "  certain  dwell- 
ing place  "  to  the  end  of  our  day,  but  have 
again  been  made  willing,  from  time  to  time,  to 
have  our  rest  in-  this  respect  broken  up; 
which  is  no  pleasant  thing  to  that  part  that 
would  like  to  be  able  to  say,  "  take  thine 
ease." 

Now  in  this  place  our  dear  children  know  that 
we  have  no  tie  but  that  of  religious  duty.  One 
is  settled  in  life  in  Sufi'olk,  the  county  where 
we  were  first  led  from  Ireland  ;  two  are  in  Es- 
sex ;  so  that  we  can  still  adopt  the  language, 
"  Lo !  we  have  left  all  and  followed  Thee." 
Oh  !  our  morning  light,  be  pleased  to  be  our 
evening  song. 

You  are  aware,  my  dear  children,  that  all  we 
have  we  owe  to  the  Lord.  He  was  pleased  to 
take  back  the  precious  gift  of  your  lovely  in- 
fant bfother,  many  years  ago.  Your  father  and 
I  dared  not  murmur,  but  pursued  diligently 
the  path  of  duty  still.  You  are  spared  to  us; 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science, our  place  of  abode  is  many  miles  from 
you  all ;  not  one  of  us  repining  that  so  it  is, 
nor  you  wishing  to  hinder  us  from  pursuing  the 
Divine  will.  May  Almighty  kindness  be  with 
you ;  giving  you  also  to  know  tlie  voice  of  the 
true  Shepherd,  even  Christ;  who  doth  lead  His 
own  forth,  doth  go  before  them,  and  giveth 
unto  them  life  eternal  :  proving,  in  the  blessed 
experience  of  His  sheep,  that  none  are  able  to 
pluck  them  out  of  His  holy  hand. 

In  this  place,  so  near  the  city,  we  find  our 
exercises  and  religious  duties  to  fill  up;  and  it 
has  often  appeared  remarkable  to  me,  that  it 
was  not  until,  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  we 
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became  unlikely  to  travel  much,  that  our  lot 
was  cast  in  so  wide  a  field  of  labor  as  is  found 
here  within  the  circuit  of  a  few  miles ;  where 
we  have  many  meetings  of  Friends  quite  with- 
in a  ride  of  a  morning  :  besides  which,  we  have 
again  and  again  to  hold  religous  meetings  with 
other  people. 

In  this  work  we  are  now  engaged.  Many 
very  deep  baptisms  of  spirit  does  it  occasion 
me,  yet  if  I  may  but  be  found  in  the  Divine 
will,  it  is  enough.  What  signify  the  "light 
afflictions  which  are  but  for  a  moment,"  seeing 
they  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
"  glory  "  that  shall  be  revealed  i* 

I  may  here  remark,  that  from  youth  to  this 
last  stage  of  life,  I  have  had  but  a  few  inti- 
mates ;  and  in  some  of  those  few  I  have  been 
disappointed.  Friendship,  true  friendship,  is 
indeed  a  precious  thing — a  rare  gem — hard  to 
find.  It  is,  however,  to  be  met  with  here  be- 
low. It  is  unchangeable  as  the  source  from 
which  it  springs.  Its  value  is  equally  known 
and  appreciated  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity. 

Concluded  these  lines  10th  of  First  month, 
1833.  S.  G. 

Seventh  mouth,  1834:. — For  a  number  of 
years  past  it  has  been  my  lot  to  warn  Friends, 
and  particularly  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don, against  a  spirit  of  subtlety  that  would  draw 
us  from  an  attention  to  the  inward  manifesta- 
tion of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ;  for  I  have  long  seen  that  some  of 
those  most  prominent  and  influential  char- 
acters among  us,  never  have  been  altogether  of 
the  Lord's  own  forming,  either  as  Friends,  or 
as  ministers  of  Christ :  and  now  many,  very 
many,  have  embraced  something  short  of  Him 
who  remains  to  be  the  fulness,  and  are  settling 
on  the  surface  of  thiols — building  on  the  sand  ; 
highly  extolling  in  words,  the  "  One  Offer- 
ing," which,  indeed,  is  to  be  appreciated  with 
feelings  of  adoration  and  heart-felt  gratitude ; 
but  these  know  not  of  what  they  speak,  while 
they  preach  up  the  literal  faith  in  Christ  cruci- 
fied, and  endeavor  to  bring  people  from  a  pure 
dependence  on  the  leadings  and  unfoldings  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  or  the  inward  and  heart- 
felt power  and  coming  of  Christ  within,  the 
hope  of  glory.  Divers  ministers  of  our  Society 
are  sliding,  and  others  are  already  gone  from  that 
which  first  called  them  to  the  preparation,  and 
then  did  really  bring  them  into  the  sacred  of- 
fice :  much  of  this  is  to  be  traced  to  their 
adopting  the  views  and  sentiments  of  those 
mentioned  above,  who  never  wholly  let't  their 
own  works,  but  have  sought  to  bring  all  things 
to  a  test  of  reason,  instead  of  to  that  "  Spirit 
which  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things 
of  God." 

Oh  that  my  dear  children  may  walk  in  hu- 
mility and  fear  before  the  Lord  in  this  evil  day; 
that  they  may  be  sheltered  from  all  that  is  airy 


and  notional  in  religion,  being  covered  with  the 
Almighty  wing;  for  it  is  written,  "He  shall 
cover  thee  wish  His  feathers." 

During  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  spring, 
great  was  the  exercise  and  travail  of  my  soul, 
which  produced  the  following  effusions  in  my 
pocket-book. 

"  1834. — After  the  third  sitting  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  appearance  of  things 
amongst  us  is  very  specious ;  an  exact  resem- 
blance of  what  shouli  be  known,  felt,  and  evi- 
denced in  the  Church  of  Christ,  through  His 
own  power,  who  is  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord 
from  heaven — the  quickening  Spirit;  but  the 
absence  of  this  quickening  Spirit  is, in  myappre- 
hensiou,  mournfully  and  oppressively  felt,  while 
'  Mystery  Babylon '  mimics  it  in  various  ways 
— in  language,  in  orthodox  sermons,  in  dissimu- 
lation of  love,  in  solemn  silence,  not  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  Lord's  own  power.  We  have  a 
zeal  among  us  which  draws  from  the  influence 
and  motion  of  the  inward  anointing  into  crea- 
turely  activity ;  and  we  are  so  blind,  in  many 
instances,  as  to  mistake  Babylon's  streams, 
where  go  the  '  gallant  ships,  and  the  galleys 
with  oars,'  for  the  'place  of  broad  rivers  and 
streams,'  where  none  of  these  are  found.  Our 
predecessors  suffered  much  in  avowing  the  lead- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  brought  them 
away  from  all  will-worship;  shall  we,  with 
impunity,  trample  u;ion  the  testimonies  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel,  which  they  embraced  at  the 
risk  of  the  loss  of  property,  personal  liberty, 
and  life  itself;  and  which  they  maintained 
through  the  hottest  persecution  ?  Our  Society 
has  thus  stood  on  higher  ground  than  any  of 
those  around  ;  shall  we  descend  to  the  level  of 
things  in  the  religious  world  (at  large)  ?  Or 
shall  we  profess  more  full  light  on  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  than  was  their  experience,  and  so 
deceive  ourselves  ?  Surely  thc^  did  come  to 
the  meridian  brightness  of  this  last  and  most 
glorious  day  and  dispensation,  and  to  the  sum- 
mit of  that  *  holy  mountain,  where  nothing  shall 
hurt  nor  destroy;'  and  unto  which  '  all  nations ' 
of  the  earth  '  shdll  flow.'  With  all  the  prjing 
wisdom  of  this  present  age,  we  shall  find  noth- 
ing beyond  what  these  dear  servants  of  the 
Lord  were  privileged  to  obtain.  Oh  that,  by 
full  dedication  of  heart  to  the  Most  High, 
we  may  be  found  in  their  footsteps ;  even  in 
the  narrow  way  that  leadeth  to  'lite  everlasting.' 
Amen." 

19ih  of  Ihh  monih,  1838.— My  dear  chil- 
dren will  be  aware,  that  since  the  date  of  the 
foregoing,  great  have  been  the  shaking  and  sitt- 
ing that  have  come  upon  us  as  a  Society  :  every 
foundation  has  been  tried,  yet  that  wbieh  cannot 
be  shaken  still  evidences  itself  to  be  the  invinc- 
ible, eternal  Rock  on  which  Christ  Jesus  builds 
"  His  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  ag.iinst  it."     For  years  past  the  mourn- 
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ers  in  Zion  have  had  to  wear  sackcloth,  and  sit 
on  the  ground,  with  ashes  on  their  heads,  ex- 
cept when  the  Lord  has  lifted  them  up  and 
clothed  them  in  the  beautiful  garments,  to  show 
forth  his  mighty  power  in  and  through  them. 
Some  has  He  made  very  skilful  in  lamentation 
in  these  days  :  He  has  also  given  them  to  be 
ini»hty  to  suffer  in  His  cause,  and  He  will  take 
the  "cup  of  trembling"  out  of  their  hand, 
placing  ic  in  the  "  hand  of  them  that  afflict 
them."  The  Most  High  is  able  to  put  the 
harp  of  victory  into  the  hands  of  His  dear 
servants  and  children,  with  the  song  also  in 
their  hearts  and  mouths,  "  Great  and  marvel- 
lous are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty  ;  just 
and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints." 
It  may  be  confessed  that  we  are  made  very 
desolate  as  a  people  because  we  changed  our 
glory  for  that  which  hath  not  profiled  us ;  and 
in  a  Society  capacity,  have  turned  judgment 
backward  ;  sanctioning  publications  and  minis- 
try which  are  not  in  aecort^ance  with  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  unchangeable  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  which,  therefore,  the 
few  among  us  who  have  stood  fast  in  the  Lord 
cannot  own  :  the  heavenly  anointing  and  bless- 
ed harmony  of  truth  not  being  in  these  things, 
but  wisdom  of  words  substituted  and  held  up. 

Thus  have  we  been  in  a  worse  condition,  as 
1  apprehend,  than  in  former  trials  ;  because  the 
hod^i/  did  not  then  become  responsible,  by  its 
acts,  for  that  which  is  out  of  the  true  unity, 
and  the  wisdom  from  above.  And  now  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Lord's  power  and  the  Lord's  wis- 
dom have  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  lay  low  the 
Philistine  nature — prostraticg  it  on  the  ground 
in  great  measure,  and  scattering  that  which 
sought  to  lay  waste  the  inheritance  of  the 
Mighty  One  of  Israel  :  yea,  and  that  head  will 
soon  be  cut  off,  that  reared  itself  on  high;  but 
we  must  come  clean  out  from  all  that  opposeth 
itself  to  the  simplicity,  the  purity,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  power  which  is  for  ever  and  ever.  I 
believe  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  will 
purify  His  people — not  cut  them  off'  in  anger  ; 
and  that  the  "  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be  as  a 
dew"  from  Him,  "  in  the  midst  of  many  peo- 
ple/'    Blessed  be  His  adorable  name  ! 

S.  G. 


THE  WAY  TO  AVOID  CALUMNY. 
"  If  any  one  speaks  ill  of  thee,"  said  Epic- 
tetus,  "  consider  whether  he  hath  truth  on  his 
side  ;  and  if  so,  rel'orm  thyself,  that  his  cen- 
sures may  not  affect  thee."  When  Anaximan- 
der  was  told  that  the  very  boys  laughed  at  his 
singing,  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  then  I  must  learn  to 
sing  better."  Plato  being  told  that  he  had  many 
enemies  who  spoke  ill  of  him,  said  :  "  It  is  no 
matter ;  I  shall  live  so  that  none  shall  believe 
them."  Hearing  at  another  time  that  an  in- 
timate friend  of  his  had  spoken  disparagingly 


of  him,  he  said  :  "  I  am  sure  he  would  not  do 
it  if  he  had  not  some  reason  for  it."  This  is 
the  surest  as  well  as  the  noblest  way  of  drawing 
the  sting  out  of  a  reproach,  and  the  true  method 
of  preparing  a  man  for  that  great  and  only 
relief  against  the  pains  of  calumny — a  good 
conscience. 


thou 


Prom  the  British  Friend. 
THE    ONLY    TRUE    TEACHER. 
"  Who  will  show  us   any  good :  Lord,   lift  up 
the  light  of  thy  coHL'tenance  upon  us." 

This  supplication  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  as  it 
directs   to   the   only  true    Te-dcher,  itspires   a 
sense   of  the   insufficiency  of   man's   teaching. 
It  is  not  for  man  to   prescribe  the   means  used 
by  Omnipotence  in    the   salvation  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  but  it  is  a  vain  hope  that  man  is  designed 
to  become  more  than  a  beacon  in  the   hand  of 
his  God,  and  his  sphere  of  action  ceases  in  di- 
recting the  sinner  to  the  Rock  of  ages.     Paul 
may  plant,  and  Apollos   water,  the   increase   is 
with  God — to  lift   up  the    light  of  his  counte- 
nance, to  manifest  his  divine  attributes,  and  to 
reveal,   by  the  iushining   of  his   Holy   Spirit, 
our  true  and   individual   condition  before  him. 
When  the   eyes  have   been   opened,  it  matters 
not  in  what  sect  or   denomination,  the  saving 
grace  of   God  will  work    the    same,   bear  the 
same     fruit,    and     tend    to    the    same     end  ; 
it    will    be    equally    realized    that    the    awak- 
ened and  seeking  soul   cannot   serve  God  and 
Mammon  ;  that  we  must  pass  the  refiner's  fire ; 
the  cross,  the  crucifixion  of  nature,  must  be  en- 
dured  in   order  to  win  the   crown.     "  Marvel 
not  that  I  say   unto   you,   Ye    must   be    born 
again;"  born  after  the  Spirit ;  after  the  Spirit 
which  was  in  Christ,  the  begotten  of  the  Father. 
The  words  of  Jesus  may  not  be  overlooked  nor 
mollified,  or  we  shall,  when  the  day  of  visitation 
has  closed,  be  like  unto  him  who  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand;  the  bed  will  be  too  short;  the 
covering  too    narrow.     Moral  virtue,   however 
excellent,  possesses  no  saving  power;  not  what 
we  are  by  nature,  but  what  we  are  by  grace,  is 
the  momentous  inquiry.     Jehovah,  the  mighty 
One  of  Israel,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  must 
be  our  God,  if  we  would   become   his  people. 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,"  is  the  command 
of  the  Supreme. 

When,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  injunction, 
the  affections  have  been  set  on  things  above, 
the  things  of  time  are  held  in  subordination  : 
we  can  reciprocate  to  the  language,  "As  the 
heart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth 
my  soul  after  thee."  The  path  will  have  proved 
equally  straight  and  equally  narrow.  Scripture 
extends  no  more  latitude  to  one  than  to  an- 
other; our  strength,  our  safety  is  in  obedience 
to  manifested  duty.  Keep  in  the  light,  and 
thou  shalt  not  grope  in  darkness.  "Thy  light 
and  thy  truth  let  them  guide  me." 
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If  such  a  state  of  things  were  maintaioed ; 
if  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
were  the  iuipulse  ■of  action,  there  would  be  less 
division  in  the  church;  but  these  divisions 
appear  to  arise  from  two  prevailing  evils :  a 
mistaken  indulgence  in  the  activity  of  the  crea- 
ture, not  satisfied  that  the  government  should 
be  laid  upon  flis  shoulder;  or  the  desire 
to  widen  the  path  prescribed  by  Christ  our 
Teacher. 

Witney.  S.  G.  W. 

"  THE   KINGDOM  OF  GOD  IS  NOT  IN  WORD,  BUT 
IN   POWER." 

We  are  less  and  less  disposed  to  measure  the 
piety  of  others  by  peculiarities  of  faith. 

Men's  characters  are  determined,  not  by 
the  opinions  which  they  profess,  but  by  those 
on  which  their  thoughts  habitually  fasten,  which 
recur  to  tliem  mo.st  forcibly,  and  which  color 
their  ordinary  views  of  God  and  duty.  The 
creed  of  habits,  imitation,  or  fear,  may  be  de- 
fended stoutly,  and  yet  have  little  practical  in- 
fluence. The  mind,  when  compelled  by  edu- 
cation or  other  circumstances  to  receive  irrational 
doctrines,  has  yet  a  power  of  keeping  them,  as 
it  were,  on  its  surface,  of  excluding  them  from 
its  depths,  of  refusing  to  incorporate  them  with 
its  own  being;  and  when  burdened  with  a 
mixed,  incongruous  system,  it  often  discovers  a 
sagacity,  which  reminds  us  of  the  instinct  of 
inferior  animals,  in  selecting  the  healthful  and 
nutritious  portions,  and  in  making  them  its  daily 
food.  Accordingly  the  real  faith  often  corres- 
ponds little  with  that  which  is  professed.  It 
often  happens,  that  through  the  progress  of 
the  mini  in  light  and  virtue,  opinions,  once 
central,  are  gradually  thrown  outward,  lose 
their  vitality,  and  cease  to  be  principles  of  ac- 
tion, whilst  through  habit  they  are  defended  as 
articles  of  faith.  The  words  of  the  creed  sur- 
vive, but  its  advocates  sympathise  with  it  little 

more  than  its  foes. —  Channing. 
■  ««»  ■ 

Never  maintain  an  argument  with  heat  and 
clamor,  though  you  are  confident  of  being  in 
the  right ;  but  give  an  opinion  coolly  and  mod- 
estly, which  is  the  best  way  to  convince.  And 
if  that  does  not  do,  try  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion in  a  gentle,  easy  wiy  ;  for  truth  often  suf- 
fers more  by  the  heat  of  its  defenders  than 
from  the  arguments  of  its  opposers.  If  you 
would  convince  others,  stand  open  to  convic- 
tion yourselves;  and  if  you  would  please  oih- 
ers,  do  as  you  would  be  done  by.  To  acknow- 
ledge a  mistake  when  convinced  of  it,  indicates 
an  ingenuous  mind  ;  but  obstinately  to  adhere 
to  our  sentiments  when  convinced  of  an  error, 
bespeaks  stubbornness,  pride,  and  self-import- 
ance. 


He  who  cheerfully  commits  the   universe  to 
God,  has  nothing  in  the  universe  to  fear  ! 


LIGHT   OP  CHRIST. 

BY  JOB  SCOTT. 

*'  He  that  keeps  a  single  eye  to  the  light  of 
Christ  in  his  own  heart,  will  fi.id  himself  grad- 
ually filled,  till  he  becomes  full  of  divine  light, 
which  will  open  and  unfold  to  him  "  the  deep 
things  of  God  ;"  give  him  to  see  many  of  the 
errors  and  false  doctrines  of  mystery  liabyloD  ; 
raise  him  up  into  the  strength,  victory,  and  do- 
minion of  the  divine  life,  and  mo-t  sweetly  lead 
the  soul  ailing  through  all  the  several  stages  and 
gradations  of  reconciliation,  till  God  becomes  all 
in  aU.  This  is  something  substantially  experi- 
mental. All  other  schemes  of  salvation  by 
Christ  are  but  so  many  dreims  of  man's  imag- 
ination ;  which,  under  high  pretences  of  mag- 
nifying the  merits  of  Christ,  divert  the  soul 
from  the  only  possible  way  of  being  benefited 
by  them,  or  rightly  understanding  and  magni- 
fying them. 

But  man  will  choose  to  remain  in  the  mist, 
and  generally  would  rather  trust  to  any  imarjin- 
ary  means  of  salvation,  than  submit  to  the  real 
means  ;  because  this  is  only  and  always  through 
death,  real  total  death  to  all  corrupt  selfishness, 
all  gratification  and  enjoyment  out  of  the  love 
and  life  of  God.  Indeed,  no  soul  is  thoroughly 
saved  till  God  is  all  its  consolation.  For,  till 
then,  God  is  not  become  its  all  in  all ;  so  death 
must  still  have  place  in  order  that  God  may 
thereby  put  down  and  destroy  all  its  enemies. 
This  is  the  true  reason  why  so  few  find  the 
"narrow  way "  to  life,  because  they  will  not 
submit  to  perfect  death.  They  can  easily  he 
dipped  in  water,  and  call  that,  being  buried  icith 
Christ;  which  is,  at  best,  but  a  mere  shadow  of 
the  thing  itself,  and  brinies  no  soul  to  arise  with 
him  in  the  newness  of  life.  Bat  in  the  newness 
of  life,  all  must  arise  with  him,  even  licre,  and 
here  know  him  to  be  to  them,  and  in  them, 
"  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  that  will  ever 
be  able  to  say,  because  he  lives  we  live  also. 
None  will  ever  live  with  him,  who  do  not  really 
die  with  him;  nor  reign  with  him  without  suf- 
fering with  him  ;  drinking  of  the  cup  which  he 
drank  of,  and  being  baptized  with  the  baptism 
he  was  baptized  with  ;  which  is  strictly  and  tru- 
ly the  baptism  of  suflferiogs,  and  into  real  death: 
thus  filling  up  what  remains  behind  of  the  "  suf- 
ferings of  Christ."  They  are,  indeed,  truly  his 
sufiFevings,  not  metaphorically,  or  transferredly, 
or  imputatively,  but  absolutely.  Hence,  "for- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  uato  one  nf  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me."  These  are  bone  of  hia 
bone  and  flesh  of  his  fl'ish ;  these  little  ones, 
these  births  of  divine  life  that  can  truly  cry, 
Abba,  Father.  God  being  in  the  strictest  sense 
their  Father,  they  are  absolutely  heirs  of  God, 
yen,  Joint-heirs  with  Cbrist;  he  in  them  and 
they  in  him,  as  himself  says,  and  t^at  as  really 
and  truly  as  he  is  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
ia  him.     So  he  calls  them  brethren  :  he  is  aad 
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must  be  unavoidably  with  them,  not  now  and 
then  only,  but  "  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world."  They  are  his  very  members,  the 
real  branches  of  him,  the  vine.  Now,  the  vine 
is  not  one  thing,  and  the  branch  another  in  na- 
ture and  kind,  but  one  in  absolute  union  ;  the 
same  sap  of  life  circulates  through  both,  and  all 
the  fruit  is  in  the  real  union  and  oneness. 


THE    SUNDAY  AT  HOME. 

(Continued  from  page  391.)' 

The  Sabbath  comes.  How  perfect  and  how 
grateful  is  its  silence  !  Dumb  is  labor,  and 
hushed  all  tumult  and  care.  Even  the  great 
marts  of  trade  are  deserted,  and  cities  rest. 
The  very  birds  sing  a  new  song,  and  a  cer- 
tain delicious  soothing  greets  you  at  your  wak- 
ing, and  murmurs  to  you  gratefully  :  "  This  is 
the  day  the  Lord  has  made."  Dull  aod  dead  must 
he  be,  beyond  the  dulness  and  deadness  of  the 
mere  sluggard,  who  dons  not  feel  some  awakening 
of  the  better  man  within  him  at  the  hallowed 
advent  of  the  sabbath  morning. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  the  day,  we  meet  with 
that  which  has  much  to  do  with  the  character 
of  our  home  Sundays.  I  mean  that  general 
habit  of  self-indulgence  which  permits  two  or 
three  extra  hours   of  sleep  on  Sunday. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  thing  in- 
troduces so  much  trouble  and  vexation  into  the 
home,  tends  to  so  much  Sabbath- breaking,  and 
gives  rise  to  more  and  more  various  disturb 
ance,  than  this  habit,  which  ought  to  be  honored 
only  in  the  breach.  What  a  record  would  the 
Sunday  morning  at  home  of  a  village  or  city 
be,  and  what  varied  unhappiness  should  we  find 
beginning  there,  and  dragging  its  troubled  trail 
through  the  livelong  day,  "  from  morn  till  dewy 
eve." 

The  day  has  not  started  right,  and  it  cannot 
go  on  right.  Something  is  lost  that  cannot  be 
found;  something  escaped  that  cannot  be  re- 
captured. Squandered  at  the  drowsy  importu- 
nacy  of  the  body  is  time  that  was  not  yours  to 
squander.  Your  home  had  a  claim  upon  it, — 
made  a  direct  demand  of  it.  Your  selfishness 
clogged  or  stopped  the  domestic  wheels.  The 
day  long  it  suffers  because  of  you.  Something  is 
omitted,  or  is  imperfect,  or  postponed.  I  grant 
that  there  are  sometimes  those  upon  whom  la- 
bor lays  so  heavy  a  hand  that  the  Sunday  de- 
mands some  longer  indulgence  in  sleep;  but  in 
the  vast  majority  .of  cases  the  plea  for  the  ne- 
cessity is  simply  the  plea  of  our  indolence.  It 
is  the  sluggard's  plea.  You  do  not  take  special 
interest  in  Sunday.  You  have  got  nothing  to 
do.^  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest,  and  so  you  turn 
again  to  slumber.  Is  there  not  something  of 
self-reproach  when  at  last  you  fairly  rouse  your- 
self, and  feel  that  it  is  late, — when  you  hurry 
yourself  and  hurry  others  and  are  hurried  by 
them,  and  when  all  your  hurrying  will  not  bring 


things  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  Your  domestics 
have  taken  their  cue  from  you,  and  they  are 
late.  Your  breakfast  is  late.  Things  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  yesterday, — shoes  that 
ought  to  have  been  blacked,  hats  and  gloves 
that  ought  to  have  been  found,  buttons  that 
ought  to  have  been  sewed  on,  all  come  at  the 
last  impossible  moment  to  be  done, — all  im- 
portunate,— making  of  the  Sunday  morning  at 
home,  clatter  and  confusion  and  worry, — des- 
troying its  peace,  unsettling  the  mind,  unstring- 
ing the  nerves,  and  the  second  bell  calls  per- 
turbed and  every  way  iliy-prepared  spirits  to 
the  sacred  solemnities  of  worship,  hurries  you 
late  into  church,  or  keeps  you  in  vexation  at 
home.  Ah  !  the  wretchedness  every  week  en- 
tniled  upon  homes,  every  week  repeated,  because 
of  the  needless  extra  sleep  of  the  Sunday  morn- 
ino" ! 

It  is  a  wretched  mistake  men  make,  when 
they  take  it  lor  granted  that  the  priti)e  pur- . 
pose  of  the  Sabbath  is  physical  rest,  and  that 
so  they  have  a  right  to  use  its  hours  in  a  dull 
animal  torpor.  Inordinate  lying  in  bed  is  not 
the  sort  of  rest  that  even  the  animal  economy 
demands.  Idleness  does  not  rest  the  mind, 
lazine.ss  cannot  rest  the  body.  No  good  comes 
of  it. 

The  truest  rest  is  that  which  comes,  not  of 
lethargy,  but  of  simple  change  of  work  ;  and 
the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  who  will  rise 
as  early  on  Sunday  as  on  any  other  day,  and  set 
about  the  Sunday's  duties,  will  find  themselves 
as  truly  refreshed  when  Monday  comes  as  those 
who  have  loitered  long  in  bed,  while  they  will 
have  gained  a  day  in  which  every  thing  had 
its  proper  place  and  time. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  of  the  home  to  allow 
the  earlier  hours  of  its  Sundays  to  be  spent  in 
sleep. 

To  consecrate  and  complete  the  home,  there 
must  be  religion  in  it;  and,  as  the  world  and 
life  are,  Sunday  must  be  looked  to  mainly  for 
the  giving  that  consecration  and  completeness.* 

In  itself  the  home  is  a  sacred  place.  Its 
founder  is  God.  Its  gifts,  its  possibilities  are 
His.  The  things  sacred  to  the  soul  and  life  are 
of  it.  It  is  the  place  of  birth,  of  growth,  of 
death, — and  these  three  great  mysteries,  these 
processes  in  being,  sanctify  it  unto  us.  Dis- 
tinctively religious  then  should  the  home  be 
made  by  us,  and  every  father  and  mother  be 
known  as  the  priest  and  priestess  of  the  domestic 
altar.  The  old  Levitical  law  should  be  revived 
among  us,  and  every  man  *'  sanctify  his  house 
to  be  holy  unto  the  Lord." 

But  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  difficulties 


*  Not  necessarily  ;  we  would  uot  thus  separate 
religion  from  the  daily  avocaUons  of  life  ;  we  would 
ratlier  enforce  the  apostles'  exhortation — "  Whether 
ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God." — Eds. 
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various  and  great, — which  many  seem  to  think '  through  just  these  experiences  and   struggles 
they  escape  by  avoidiug  altogether, — which  are  I  father  and  mother  have  passed  before. 


only  to  be  escaped  by  being  met.  What  is  to 
be  the  religion  of  home,  and  by  what  means  is 
it  to  be  established  ? 

The  religion  of  home   should  be  broad  and 
genial  as   religion   in   itself  is,  not   confiued  to 
seasons  and  to  tasks,  not  to  catechisms  and  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  not  to  set  acts  and  forms,  not  to 
the  Bible   and   devotion,  but   liberal  and  com- 
plete, enfolding  and  touching  every  thing,  every 
body,  every  position,  relation,  act, — joys  as  well 
as  sorrows, — the  least,  the  common  as  well    as 
the   greatest   and   the   exceptional.     It  should 
have  all  the  reverence  of  the  first  commandment, 
and  all  the  scope  of  the  second;  and   this  se- 
cured by  word   and  work,  by  precept,  by  influ- 
ence  direct   and  indirect, — not   by  causing  to 
know  and  do,  but  by  leading  the  way  in  knowing 
and  doing.     The  thing  most  to  be  apprehended, 
most  to  gu-ird   against,  is  disgusting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  home  with  the  subject  of  religion, — 
a  thing  many  well-meaning   homes   have  done. 
I  presume  that  nearly  every  child   in   what 
would  commonly  be  called  a  Christian  home  has 
been  taught  to  pray.  That  is,  in  its  early  child- 
hood it  was  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  some 
simple  petition  which  it  nightly  repeated  to  its 
mother.     But  this  habit  wuuld  seem  to  be  put 
away  with  other  childish  things,  and  the  parent 
really  knows  nothing  about  the  devotional  habits 
of  the   growing  boys   and  girls,  who  probably 
have  long  ago  discontinued  a  practice,  the  spir- 
itual meaning  and   importance   of  which  they 
never  knew  any  thing  about.     Of  the  religious 
habits  of  their   parents,  children   are  left  very 
much  in  the  dark,  save  as  a  suspicion  may  grow 
in  their   minds   that  they  talk   of,  and  perhaps 
demand  of  them,  that   of  which   in  themselves 
they  give  no  evidence.     A  child  will  sometimes 
be  so  simple  as  to  turn  upon  a  parent  and  ask 
bim   if  he  prays,  or   believes,  or  does  this  or 
that,  to  the  parental  confusion,  perhaps,  though 
scarcely  to   his   reformation.     This    is   wrong. 
No  child  should  ever  be  left  to  doubt  or  suspect 
a  parent's  faith.     There  should   be  a  free  and 
true  communion   on   this   first  and   greatest  of 
subjects, — an  interchange  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, purpose  and  hope. 

Home  was  made  for  the  soul,  and  the  parent 
is  parent  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  body, — and 
he  has  but  skimmed  the  surface  of  his  duty, 
who  has  fed  and  fashioned  the  body,  stored  and 
disciplined  the  mind,  but  done  nothing  for  the 
soul. 

I  do  not  believe  in  talking  about  one's  inner 
life  for  talk's  sake,  but  how  it  would  hallow 
the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  help  them 
both,  if  the  interior  of  each  heart  were  laid  bare, 
as  it  many  times  may  be  in  the  confidential  in- 
tercourse of  home, — and  how  it  would  speed  a 
child  onward  in  its  work  could  it  but  know  that 


(To  be  continuetl.) 


THE   RELIGIOUS. 
BY    F.  W.  R. 

To  be  religious  is  to  feel  that  God  is  the 
ever  near.  He  is  to  go  through  life  with  this 
thought  coming  instinctively  and  unbidden : 
Thou  God  seest  me. 

A  life  of  religion  is  a  life  of  faith  ;  and  faith 
is  that  strange  faculty  by  which  man  feels  the 
presence  of  the  invisible,  exactly  as  some  ani- 
mals have  the  power  of  seeing  in  the  dark. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  Christian 
and  the  world.  Most  men  know  nothing  beyond 
what  they  see.  This  lovely  world  is  all  in  all 
to  them;  its  outer  beauty,  not  its  hidden  love- 
liness. 

Prosperity — struggle — sadness — it  is  all  the 
same.  They  struggle  through  it  all  alone,  and 
when  old  age  comes,  and  the  companions  of  early 
days  are  gone,  they  feel  that  they  are  solitary. 
In  all  this  strange  deep  world,  they  never  meet,  or 
but  for  a  moment,  the  Spirit  of  it  all,  who  stands 
at  their  very  side.  And  it  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  this  that  makes  a  Christian.  Move 
where  he  will,  there  is  a  thought  and  a  Pres- 
ence which  he  cannot  put  aside.  God  looks 
out  upon  him  from  the  clear  sky,  and  through 
the  thick  darkness, — is  present  in  the  rain-drop 
that  trickles  down  the  branches,  and  in  the 
tempest  that  crushes  down  the  forest. 

A  living  Redeemer  stands  beside  him,  goes 
with  him,  talks  with  him,  as  a  man  talks  to  his 
friend.  The  emphatic  description  of  a  life  of 
spirituality  is,  "Enoch  walked  with  God.'" 


"  it's  very  hard." 

"  It's  very  hard  to  have  nothing  to  cat  but 
bread  and  milk,  when  others  have  every  sort  of 
nice  things,"  muttered  Charley,  as  he  sat  with 
his  wooden  bowl  before  him.  "  It's  very  hard 
to  have  to  get  up  so  early  on  these  cold  morn- 
ings, and  work  all  day,  when  others  can  enjoy 
themselves  without  an  hour  of  labor.  It's  very 
hard  to  have  to  trudge  along  through  the  mud, 
while  others  roll  about  in  their  coaches." 

"  It  is  a  great  blessing,"  said  his  grand- 
mother, as  she  sat  at  her  knitting—''  it's  a  great 
blessing  to  have  a  roof  over  one's  head,  when 
so  many  are  homeless.  It's  a  great  blessingto 
have  sight,  and  hearing,  and  strength  for  daily 
labor,  when  so  many  are  blind,  deiif,  or  sufiFer- 
ing." 

"^^  Why,   grandmother,   you   seem    to   think 

that  nothing  is  hard,"  said   the   boy,  still  in  a 

grumbling  tone.  ,      t      •  i 

"  No,  Charley,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  think 

very  hard." 

"  What's  that  ?"  cried  Charles,  who  thought 
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that  at  last  his  grandmother  had    found  some 
cause  of  complaint. 

"  Wby,  boy,  I  think  that  heart  is  very  hard 
that  is  not  thankful  to  God  fur  present  bless- 
ings/' 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH   MONTH   1,  1866. 

Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — 
James  and  Lucretia  Mott  have  obtained  a  min- 
ute from  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  to  at- 
tend Easton  and  Duanesburg  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  appoint 
some  meetings  within  their  limits. 

Benjamin  Tomlinson,  a  minister  from  Byber- 
ry  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  has  obtained  a  minute 
to  visit  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana, and  some  meetings  composing  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Samuel  Levick,  of  Richland  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Pa.,  has  obtained  a  minute  to  visit  Ohio 
and  Indiana  Yearly  Meetings ;  also,  Prairie 
Grove  Meeting,  Iowa,  and  the  meetings  of 
^Friends  through  the  above  Yearly  Meetings,  as 
way  opens. 

Charles  Teas,  an  Elder  from  Horsham,  a 
minute  to  visit  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 


Party  Politics  Unfavorable  to  Reli- 
gious Feeling. — As  a  time  of  great  political 
excitement  is  probably  approaching,  it  may  be 
well,  ii»  advance  of  the  occasion  of  temptation 
which  may  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  somei 
to  review  the  excellent  caution  on  this  account 
embodied  in  our  discipline.     Perhaps  few  will 
deny  that  active  participation  or  interest  in  party 
politics,  tends  to  create  and  foster  feelings  adverse 
to  that  Christian  love  and  good  will  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  cultivate  and  practice  towards  all  men. 
The  irritating  discussions  and  perpetual  strifes 
to  which  the  spirit  of  party  subjects  those  who 
indulge  in  them,  either  by  joining  with  political 
associations,  or  cherishing  at  home  a  feeling  of 
contention,  by  assiduously  reading  distracting 
newspaper  animadversions,  stir  up  the  passions 
to  an  unholy  purpose,  and  occupy  the  thoughts 
to  the  exclusion  of  better  things.     The  heart, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  filled   with  other 
guests,  and  there  is  no  room  for  the  birth  or  en. 
tertainment  of  the  babe  immortal. 
As  civil  governments  are  established  for  the 


greater  security  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  th 
community,  many  friends  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  unite  with  other  ciiizens  in  placing 
in  office  those  whom  they  consider  best  qualified 
to  promote  the  object  designed.  Others,  upon 
equally  conscientious  grounds,  refrain  from  any 
participation  in  government  afi'airs.  The  disci- 
pline wisely  leaves  these  points  to  the  scruples 
of  individual  members,  only  prohibiting  such 
words  and  actions  as  are  "  inconsistent  with  our 
religious  principles,"  or  calculated  "  to  lay  waste 
our  Christian  testimony."  It  fervently  recom- 
mends to  our  members,  "  that  they  be  religious- 
ly guarded  against  approving  or  showing  the 
least  connivance  at  war,  either  by  attending  at, 
or  viewing  military  operations,  or,  in  any  wise, 
encouraging  the  unstable, deceitfulspirit  of  party, 
by  joining  with  political  devices  or  associations, 
however  speciously  disguised,  under  the  ensnar- 
ing subtleties  commonly  attendant  thereon ; 
but  that  they  sincerely  labor  to  experience  a 
settlement  on  the  alone  sure  foundation  of  the 
pure,  unchangeable  truth."  Again,  it  declares 
"  that  the  principle  of  truth  calls  us  out  of  con" 
tention  ;  it  even  seeks  not  its  own  ends  by  means 
productive  of  animosity;  much  less,  therefore, 
should  its  professors  indulge  themselves  in  strife, 
for  objects  of  a  perishable  nature." 

This  advice  is  not  an  obsolete,  valueless  cau- 
tion, applicable  only  to  the  time  when  it  was  is- 
sued, but  it  remains  as  true  now  as  in  any  for- 
mer state  of  society.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospe^ 
leads  its  followers  away  from  that  which  would 
"  divide  in  Jacob  and  scatter  in  Israel,"  and 
brings  them  into  that  peaceable  condition  in 
which  they  can  pray  the  Father  of  the  universe 
for  blessings  upon  all,  even  upon  their  enemies. 
The  latitude  given  in  political  discussions  to 
personal  censure,  tale-bearing  and  detraction, 
is  subversive  of  true  religious  feeling;  and,  if 
indulged,  destroys  the  ability  to  exercise  the 
God-like  qualities  of  justice,  mercy  and  truth, 
which  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  practice.  "  If 
any  among  you  seemeth  to  be  religious,"  says 
the  Apostle  James,  "and  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 
but  deceiveth  his  own  heart,  that  man's  religion 
is  vain." 

We  earnestly  asksuch  of  our  members  as,  from 
a  desire  that  the  right  may  prevail,  or  from  any 
other  motive,  have  been  induced  to  unite  in  po- 
litical organization  with  those  who  make  no  pro- 
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fession  of  reiving  upon  Divine  guidance,  seriously 
to  examine  whether  their  spiritual  life  has  not 
languished,  and  their  strength  and  usefulness 
been  impaired  by  such  association  ;  and,  if  this 
has  been  the  case,  we  would  afTectionately  en- 
courage them  to  avoid^  in  future,  such  occasions 
of  stumblinsr. 


Married,  on  the  30th  of  Sixth  month,  1860,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordor  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  Harrison  Vansyoc  and  Angelina  G, 
daughter  of  Nathan  and  Asenath  Thomas,  all  of 
Prairie  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Henry  Couniy,  Iowa. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  20!h  of  Eighth  month, 
1866,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  James  Martin,  in  the  41st 
year  of  his  age. 

,   on  the  22ri  of  Eighth   month,   1866,   at  her 

residence  in  Still  Pond,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  Mary  Ann 
Allston,  wife  of  the  late  John  C  Norris,  in  tlie  65th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Cecil  Monthly  Jleeting. 

,  on  the  I7th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  of  cancer, 

Abigail  T.  FuTCRAFT,  in  the  Vist  year  of  her  age  ;  an 
exemplary  member  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting, 
Del. 

,  on  the  nth  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  Caroline  E.,  youngest  daughter  ot 
Theodosia  T.  and  the  late  William  Marriott,  in  her 
ISlh  year;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  14th  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  Thomas 

B.  Ellis,  in  his  56th  year;  a  member  of  Green  St. 
Monthly  Meeting,  Philadt-lphia. 

,  on  the  15th  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  Mary  M., 

wife  of  J.  Foster  Shepp-<rd. 

,  on   the  18th  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  at  the 

residence  of  her  daughter,  Sarah  P.  Leedom.  Norris- 
town,  Pa.,  Tacy,  widow  of  Samuel  Parker  Garrigues, 
in  her  72d  year,  formerly  of  Radnor,  Pa. 

,  on  Second-day,  the  20th  of  Eighth  month, 

1866,  at  her  residence  near  Hatboro,  Pa.,  Sidnea, 
wife  of  John  Lloyd,  aged  64  years. 

,  on  Fif  b-day,  the  23d  of  Eighth  month,  1866, 

Benjamin  Serrill. 

,  on  the   17th  of  Eighth  month,  1866,   at  her 

residence  in  Springboro,  Ohio,  ISIary,  widow  of  Jona- 
than Wright,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age. 


A  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and 
Elevation  of  the  Freed  men  will  be  held  at  Race  St. 
Mi-eting  II  )nse,  Fourth  day  evening,  the  5th  inst.,  at 
half  past  seven. 

William  C.  Riddle,        "I  (ji^^j^g 
9th  mo.  1st.      Margaukt  A.  Ghiscom,  / 


"  MY  MASTER    IS    ALWAYS    IN." 

"Johnnie,'^  said  a  man,  winking  slyly  at  a 
dry-goods  clerk  of  his  acquaintance,  "you  must 
cive  me  good  measure.  Your  master  is  not 
in." 

Johnnie  looked  solemnly  into  the  man's  face, 
a.ad  replied  : 

"  My  Master  I's  ahcays  in." 

Johnnie's  master  was  the  all-seeing  God. 
Let  every  tempted  child,  aye,  and  adult,  too, 
adopt  Johnnie's  motto,  "  My  Master  is  always 


in."     It  will  save  him  from   falling  into  many 

sins.  I 
«  <•»  ■ 

For  the  CliiMreii. 
THE    VARIETY    OF    MACHINERY     IN    ANIMALS. 

BY    WORTHINGTON    HODKKR. 
(Conlinueil  from  page  377.) 

You  have  seen  what  a  variety  of  curious 
machinery  there  is  in  our  bodies  for  our  minds 
to  work,  besides  that  which  is  need  d  to  keep 
the  body  in  repair.  But  I  have  told  you  some 
things  about  other  animals  as  I  have  gone 
along.  There  is  in  them,  al^o,  a  gresit  deal  of 
maciiinery,  and  it  is  differnt  in  each.  The 
variety  of  it  is  wonderful.  You  see  that  the 
world  is  every  where  full  of  many  kinds  of 
animals,  making  it  a  very  bu?y  world.  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  have  even  thoujiht  how 
different  they  are  Irom  each  other.  I  will  there- 
fore tell  you  a  little  about  this. 

See  what  a  difference  there  is  between  man 
and  some  animals.  Look  at  the  oyster.  He  lives 
in  the  water,  shut  up  in  his  rough  shell.  He  is 
no  traveller.  He  has  no  eyes  to  see  sights  with. 
He  has  no  smell.  He  has  taste  fur  his  food,  and 
no  doubt  enjoys  it.  He  has  the  sense  of 
touch;  this  he  needs,  both  to  manage  his  food 
and  to  guard  himself  agaimst  harm.  As  he  does 
not  move  about,  and  has  uo  feet  nor  hands,  he 
has  but  few  muscles.  He  has  one  to  shut  up 
his  shell  tinht,  which  he  does  when  he  is 
alarmed.  His  brain  and  nerves  are  very  small 
affjiirs,  for  he  has  no  great  use  for  such  things. 

There  is  little  machinery,  then,  in  an  oyster, 
as  you  compare  it  with   the   machinery  in  your 
body;  and   it  is   simply  because   he  does   not 
need  as  much  as  you  do.     If   he  had  needed  ^_ 
more,    God     would     have     given     it    to    htm.  "■ 
But  there  is,  after  all,  considerable  machinery 
even  in  the  oyster.   He  has  machinery  for  digest-      , 
ing  his  food.     He  has  circuliting  machinery— 
a   heart   with   its  arteries  and  veins.     And  \h 
has   gills    like    fishes,  by   which  his  blood   is 
aired  by  the  air  in  the  water.     Then  he  has  a 
few  muscles,  some  nerves,  and  a  sort  of  brain. 

The  variety  in  the  contrivances  in  animals  is  so 
great,  that  when  one  undertikes  to  study  them, 
he  finds  continually  something  now.  And  one 
thin"- is  always  true  of  the  machinpr>  m  ani- 
mals—it  is  perfect.  It  is  always  exactly  fitted 
to  do  just  what  it  is  made  for.  No  machinery 
that  man  ever  made  is  equal  to  it. 

Animals  are  suited  in  their  shapes  and  ar- 
rangements to  the  way  in  which  they  live. 
Some  are  made  to  fly.  These  have  wings  ;  and 
the  wings  exhibit  great  variety,  as  yuu  see  it 
you  look  at  the  birds  and  insects  that  arc  so 
busy  in  the  air.  Some  animals  are  made  to 
live  in  the  water;  most  of  these  have  a  broad 
tail  and  fins  to  swim  with,  hut  some  crawl,  as 
the  crab.  Some  float  about,  like  the  hydra,  and 
some  lie  still,  like  the  oyster. 
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Some  animals  walk  about  on  the  ground. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  that  walka  erect 
upon  two  feet.  The  beasts,  you  know,  are 
four-footed.  The  monkey  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  of  beasts  j  he  has  neither  feet 
nor  hands,  but  some  things  which  are  like  both. 
With  these  he  is  more  of  a  climber  than  a 
walker.  TLere  are  many  small  animals  that 
walk  on  many  feet.  And  the  snakes,  without 
any  feet,  crawl  upon  the  ground.  Some  animals 
hop  as  the  frog  and  toad.  Some  go  by  a  long 
jump,  as  tlie  grasshopper  and  the  troublesome 
little  flea.  Very  strong  muscles  must  this  little 
animal  have  to  enable  it  to  make  such  leaps 
with  its  long,  crooked  legs. 

Some  animals  are  much  more  like  man  than 
others.  The  bones,  and  muscles,  and  nerves, 
and  heart,  and  brain  of  some  are  very  much 
like  the  same  things  in  our  boiiies.  This  is 
true  of  many  of  the  four-footed  animals.  You 
can  therefore  know  how  the  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery inside  of  you  look  b}i  observing  the 
different  parts  of  animals  at  the  meat  market. 
In  a  calf's  head  you  can  see  how  your  brain 
looks.  Its  lungs,  or  lights,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  are  very  much  like  yours,  and  its 
heart  is  quite  like  your  heart.  And  so  of  other 
parts. 

The  more  an  animal  moves,  the  more  muscles 
he  has  to  make  his  motions  with.  Man  has 
more  variety  of  motion  than  any  other  animal, 
and  so  has  more  muscles.  God  gives  to  each 
animal  just  the  machinery  that  it  needs.  Some 
have  machinery  that  others  do  not  have  at 
all.  Some  have  very  little,  while  others  have 
a  great  deal.  In  our  bodies  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  machinery,  for  our  busy  minds  want 
to  know  and  to  do  very  many  things. 

The  mind  of  man  does  more  things  with  the 
hand,  than  with  any  other  part  of  its  machinery. 
I  shall  therefore  now  go  on  to  tell  you  about 
the  hand,  and  tlien  about  those  things  that  in 
different  animals  answer  somewhat  in  place  of 
Lands. 

(To  be  contiuuec\.) 


For  Friends'  lutelligeucer. 

TO    YOUNG    MEN    WHO    ARE    MEMBERS    OF    TUE 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FKIENDS. 

Dear  Friends:  The  blessed  Jesus  emphati- 
cally advocated  the  principles  of  peace  when  he 
declared,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
else  would  my  servants  fight."  Pure  Chris- 
tianity and  true  Quakerism  are  identical.  They 
are  neither  based  upon  nor  upheld  by  the 
sword.  Under  this  belief  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  little  incident  which 
recently  occurred,  and  which  illustrates  the 
view  that  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  peaceable 
principles  professed  by  our  religious  Society 
will  more  effectually  preserve  us  from  the  wrath- 
ful attacks  of  our  fellow  men,  and  at  the  same 


time  afford  us  more  real  satisfaction  than  any 
resort  to  deadly  weapons  for  defence. 

From  a  clear  impre-sion  of  duty,  in  the  fall 
of  1864,  I  left  my  Pennsylvania  home  to  teach 
the  freedmen  of  Stevenson,  Ala.,  and  to  do 
what  I  could  toward  elevating  their  condition 
in  life  in  every  respect.  Although  I  received 
many  violent  threats  at  various  times  from  the 
white  population, yet  I  was  never  physically  in- 
jured by  them  -until  the  seventh  day  of  last 
Fifth  month.  A  short  time  previous  to  that, 
finding  the  white  citizens  were  proudly  boastful 
and  exultant  in  having,  through  the  encourage- 
ment they  had  received  from  the  change  in 
political  affairs,  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their 
various  plans,  some  of  them  offensive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  colored  people,  I  deemed 
it  prudent  to  asstmblethat  class,  and  give  them 
some  advice  in  regard  to  the  proper  course  for 
them  to  pursue  in  case  of  an  event  similar  to 
the  disgraceful  affair  at  Memphis. 

Near  the  close  of  the  meetings  the  colored  peo- 
ple passed  a  unanimoiia  resolution,  that  if  such 
an  emergency  as  that  above  referred  to  should 
arise,  they  would  take  no  active  part  in  it  with- 
out fiist  consulting  me  about  it. 

On  the  7th  of  Fifth  month,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  parties,  a  partly  intoxicated 
young  man  of  low  character  (an  entire  stranger 
to  me)  was  induced  to  boldly  enter  the  room 
where  I  was,  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts 
to  provoke  me  to  anger,  by  making  use  of  very 
abusive  language,  at  a  sign  given  him  by  the 
crowd  outside,  he  drew  back  and  struck  me  a 
severe  blow  with  his  clenched  fist  upon  my  riglit 
temple,  which  knocked  me  over  agaiust  the  wall 
and  stunned  me  severely.  He  quietly  walked 
away  and  concealed  himself,  fearing  the  colored 
people  might  hear  of  it  and  attack  him.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  was  accosted  by  a  number  of 
stout,  active  colored  men,  who  heard  of  the 
affair,  and  immediately  rushed  to  my  protection. 
After  vainly  attempting  to  get  my  consent  to 
pursue  the  young  man,  they  quietly  resumed 
their  daily  labor  in  accordance  v,'ith  my  wishes. 
It  was  then  nearly  night.  Soon  after  dark,  ai 
lar()c  crowd  of  colored  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren (some  of  them  gray-haired  men  and  women 
from  several  miles  distant  in  the  country)  con- 
vened at  the  school-house,  sent  guards  to  watch 
the  movements  of  my  assailant,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  wait  upon  me  and  beg  me  to 
allow  them  to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon 
the  offender. 

Hearing  of  the  meeting,  and  fearing  their 
excitement  might  induce  them  to  commit  ionie 
rash  act,  I  went  up  there  (though  scarcely  able 
to  do  so,  and  entered  just  after  the  appointment 
of  said  committee.  After  making  some  re- 
marks in  the  meeting,  I  earnestly  requested  all 
present  to  return  quietly  to  their  respective 
homes,  and  told  them  I  firmly  believed  that  He 
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•who  carefully  and  continually  watches  over  all 
the  workmanship  of  his  holy  hand,  will  merci- 
fully protect  us  in  our  earnest  and  sincere 
efforts  to  do  right  far  more  etfectually  than  we 
can  protect  ourselves  by  means  of  swords,  bul- 
lets, &c.  After  a  short  silence  the  meeting  dis- 
persed in  a  quiet,  orderly  manner,  which  quite 
disappointed  some  white  spies  stationed  outside. 
During  the  following  evening  I  wrote  a  long 
letter  addressed  to  the  white  citizens  in  and 
around  Stevenson  ;  and  afterwards  invited  them 
to  meet  me  in  their  Town  Hall  the  next  First- 
day  afternoon.  We  met  according  to  appoint- 
ment— the  colored  people  all  keeping  away,  as 
I  had  requested  theui  to  do.  After  reading  my 
letter  to  them,  I  made  some  remarks,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  nearly  as  follows  :  ''  My 
friends,  I  belong  to  a  religious  dcuomination 
the  members  of  which  profess  to  be  guided  in 
their  daily  lives  by  a  Divine  light  placed  within 
them,  which  enables  them  to  see  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  for  them  as  they  move  along, 
and  tortlepend  upon  a  higher  and  more  reliuble 
source  of  protection  than  all  the  carnal  weapons 
which  mun  can  invent.  Although  I  acknowl- 
edge myself  to  be  a  very  unworthy  member  of 
that  Society,  yet  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  pay 
that  I  have  never  in  my  life  carried  any  deadly 
weapons  for  defence,  and  I  do  not  intend  ever 
to  do  so.  From  the  appearaoce  of  your  pistols 
and  other  weapons,  I  suppose  you  may  have 
come  here  to  day  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  threats  you  have  repeatedly  made  of 
taking  my  life.  Now,  my  friends,  I  left  my 
Pennsylvania  home  nearly  two  years  since,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  what  I  could  to 
improve  the  condition  of  thesa  poor,  ignorant 
colored  people,  whom  you  and  your  neighbors 
and  antecedents  have  been  keeping  in  bondage 
and  degradation  fur  centuries  past.  Although 
we  may  honestly  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  and  mental  faculties  of  the 
two  races,  yet  I  cannot  see  how  any  of  you,  after 
due  reflection,  can  regard  it  as  a  crime  for  me 
to  come  here  and  do  what  I  can  to  exercise  and 
improve  the  God-given  talents  (whether  great 
or  femall)  which  these  colored  people  possess.  I 
cannot  think  it  wrong  for  any  person  to  do  all 
in  his  power  for  any  portion  of  the  human 
family  created  by  Divine  wisdom,  in  order  that 
they  may  become  wiser,  better  and  happier 
than  they  have  heretofore  been.  If  you  think, 
as  some  of  ynu  say,  that  these  people  are  not 
susceptible  of  intellectual  culture,  even  then 
you  can  only  look  upon  it  as  a  waste  of  time — 
not  as  an  actual  sin — for  me  to  make  an  effort 
toward  cultivating  their  moral  and  mental 
faculties.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  want  you 
all  distinctly  to  understand,  and  that  is,  I  am 
not  troubled  with  any  fear  of  you,  either  indi- 
vidually or  collectively;  you  may  knock  me 
down,  as  your  agent  did  the  other  day,  or  you 


may  murder  me,  as  you  have  threatened;  but  that 
is  all  you  can  do;  and  so  long  as  I  feel  as  I  now 
do,  that  I  am  merely  perfurmiug  my  simple  duty 
toward  these  sadly  abused  and  greatly  neglected 
people,  all  the  individual  or  co.nbiued  threats 
that  you  can  utter  against  me  will  not  iuduce 
me  to  leave  here  one  day  before  the  time  fixed 
upon  for  closing  our  schools.  If  my  life  is 
spared  until  that  time  I  expect  to  leave  in  a 
qiiiet  and  peaceable  manner.  Whatever  you 
may  think  of  the  propriety  of  educating  these 
colored  people,  you  must  acknowledge  that  in 
doing  so,  I  am  aciing  in  accordance  with  tho 
laws  of  our  general  government.  I  now  ask 
you,  my  friends,  to  be  manly  enough  to  stand 
up  before  me,  and  plainly  state  iu  ray  hoiriog 
your  real  reasons  for  making  these  threats 
against  me  ;  and  1  appeal  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  now  present,  boldly  to  state  upon  this 
occasion  every  thing  you  have  known  me  to  do 
or  say  during  the  nearly  two  years  that  L  have 
been  in  your  midst  that  was  contrary  to  law  or 
tending  to  interfere  with  your  just  rights  and 
privileges  in  any  way,  or  that  was  intended  to 
excite  your  prejudices;  and,  in  t-hort,  every 
thing  that  you  con.sidered  really  wrong." 

After  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  waiting 
for  a  reply,  but  receiving  none,  I  proceeded  as 
follows : — 

"  Now,  my  friends,  you  have  virtually  ac- 
knowledged by  your  silence  that  I  am  not 
guilty  of  any  of  the  items  which  I  have  just 
specihed  ;  and  I  will  say  in  conclusion,  that  if 
there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  seriously 
thinks  it  would  be  an  honorable  trausactiou  to 
take  the  life  of  an  unarmed  man  under  all  these 
existing  circumstances,  or  if  there  is  one  who 
thinks  he  will  feel  any  better  or  any  happier, 
either  here  or  hereafter,  for  murdering  me  upon 
this  occasion,  let  him  come  forward  now  and 
commit  the  deed,  and  I  will  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences, offering  no  physical  resistance  to  him." 

In  looking  over  the  assctiib'y  I  observed  that 
every  head  was  bent  down  in  apparent  shame; 
and  after  remaining  a  short  time  in  fhat  silent, 
thoughtful  mood,  I  dismissed  them.  Most  of 
the  company  then  arose,  except  two  noted 
"  bushwackers."  who  quietly  remained  in  their 
seats,  apparently  eng;iged  in  serious  reflection. 
One  of  them  soon  broke  the  silence,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  overhear  the  following  convcrsatioQ 
between  them  : 

"  Well,  Mr.   •,  wot  did  you  think  of 

dat  ar  enna  way  V 

"  Wall,  sir,  I's  been  a  studdyin  dis  ycr  thing 
over  and  over,  an  I  declar  I  bleeve  we-uuscant 
find  enna  fdult  wid  wot  Mr.  Walton's  been  a 
sayen  yer  to  day,  and  1  do  bleeve  we-nns  M  jist 
have  to  let  him  stay  on  yer  arter  all,  and  not 
pester  him  no  more." 

"  Wall,  I  bleeve  so  too." 

Several  of  the  citizensprcseat,  who  Lad  uever 
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spoken  to  me  before,  then  came  forward  and 
spoke  to  me  in  a  pleasant,  friendly  style ; 
and  the  people  dispersed,  apparently  with 
the  best  feelings.  I  was  not  molested  by 
any  of  them,  either  by  word  or  deed,  from 
that  time  forward.  I  continued  my  school 
until  the  time  fixed  upon  for  adjournment, 
(Sixth  month  1st),  and  then  peaceably  left 
for  my  northern  home.  Although  I  feel 
that  my  labors  are  ended  at  that  point,  yet  I 
should  h^ve  no  fear  of  returning,  provided  duty 
should  call  me  there  again  ;  and  I  now  believe 
that  the  time  spent  in  that  wretched  place  has 
proven  of  quite  as  much  benefit,  to  me  as  to  any 
of  the  pupils  under  my  care.  It  has  at  least  in- 
creased my  faith  that  the  divine  Being  stands 
ever  ready  to  help  those  who  try  to  help  them- 
selves vV»  tlie  right  way. 

I  will  just  add  that  I  have  received  by  mail 
an  interesting  letter  from  one  of  my  colored 
pupils,  in  which  the  writer  states  that  although 
it  was  very  hard  at  the  time  for  them,  the  col- 
ored people,  to  refrain  from  striking  the  fatal 
blow  to  the  white  man  who  attacked  me,  yet 
they  are  now  satisfied  that  the  proper  course  was 
pursued  in  the  rase;  for  the  very  arm  with 
which  he  struck  me  has  since  been  so  nearly 
shot  off  accidentally,  that  it  has  to  be  amputated 
at  the  shoulder  ;  and  they  regard  this  as  a  just 
retribution  for  his  deed. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  every  member  of  our 
Society  will  examine  well  the  non-resistant 
principles  professed  by  Friends,  before  shoul- 
dering the  Huisket  to  engage  in  either  off'ensive 
or  defensive  warfare  with  his  felbiw-men,  de- 
eigning  to  deprive  a  human  being  of  that  life 
which  God  alone  can  give,  and  which  God  alone 
has  the  right  to  take  away,  I  will  now  leave  the 
subject  with  you,  and  subscribe  myself  your 
well-wishing  friend,  Wilmj:r  Walton. 

New  Brighton,  Pa.,  8th  mo.,  1866. 

— '  <■»  ' 

ONLY  BELIEVE. 
"  This  is  an  har.l  saying — who  ran  hear  it." 
Is  the  srtying  too  hard  to  believe? 

Doth  reason  stand  baffled  and  dumb? 
Ih  the  doctrine  too  d-ep  to  receive  ? 

Tliea  wait  till  the  Master  shall  come. 
Till  the  lirjht  of  His  presence  is  poured, 

We  ffiay  search  through  the  problem  in  vain  ; 
Tiif  Master  who  gave  us  the  Word, 
HiuiSflf  must  its  meaning  explain. 
Himself  gives  the  faith  to  adore 

The  truths  that  are  hiiden  from  sight; 
For  their  depth  I  would  lovo  them  the  more, 
And  revere  them  but  more  for  their  height. 
Up  the  measureless  heights  of  His  love, 

Down  the  fathomlf  ss  depths  of  His  grace^ 
I  would  gaze  till  all  doubts  shall  remove. 

And  ffiith  all  misgivings  displace. 
Oh,  sweet  is  the  blessing  for  those 

Who  see  not,  and  yet  have  believed, 
And  safe  is  their  place  of  repose. 
Who  rest  on  the  promise  received. 

J.  Cbewdson. 


ONE    STEP    MORE. 

What  though  before  me  it  is  dark, 

Too  dark  for  one  to  sfe? 
I  ask  but  light  for  one  step  more  ; 

'Tis  quite  enough  for  me. 
Each  little  humble  step  I  take, 

The  gloom  clears  from  the  next; 
So,  though  'tis  very  dark  beyond, 

I  never  am  perplexed. 
And  if  sometimes  the  mist  hangs  close — 

So  close,  I  fear  to  stray, — 
Patient  I  wait  a  little  while, 

And  soon  it  clears  away. 
I  would  not  see  my  farther  path, 

For  mercy  veils  it  so  ; 
My  present  steps  might  harder  be 

Did  I  the  future  know. 
It  may  be  that  my  path  is  rough, 

Thorny  and  hard  and  steep; 
And  knowincr  this,  my  strength  might  fail, 

Through  fear  and  terror  deep. 
It  may  be  that  it  winds  along 

A  smooth  and  flowery  way  ; 
But,  seeing  this,  I  might  despise 

The  journey  of  io-dai/. 

Perhap-!  my  path  is  very  short. 

My  journey  nearly  done  ; 
And  I  miaht  tremble  at  the  thought 

Of  ending  it  so  soon. 
Or,  if  I  saw  a  weary  length 

Of  road  that  I  must  wend. 
Fainting,  I'd  think,  "  My  feeble  powers 

Will  fail  me  ere  the  end." 
And  so  I  do  not  wish  to  see 

My  journey,  or  its  length  ; 
Assured  that,  through  my  Father's  love, 

Each  step  will  bring  its  strength. 
Thus  step  by  step  I  onward  go, 

Not  looking  far  before  ; 
Trusting  that  I  shall  always  have 

Light  for  just  "one  step  more." 
■  Cliristian  Treasury. 


NO  BABY  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

No  baby  in  the  house,  I  know — 

'Tis  far  too  nice  and  cUan  ; 
No  tops  by  careless  fingers  strewn 

Upon  the  floot  are  seen  ; 
No  finger  m^rks  are  on  the  panes, 

No  scratches  on  the  chairs. 
No  wooden  men  set  up  in  rows, 

Or  marshaled  off  in  [lairs  ; 
No  little  stockings  to  be  darned, 

All  ragged  at  the  toes  ; 
No  pil*  of  mendiiig  to  be  done, 

Made  up  of  baby-clo'hes  ; 
No  li:tle  troubles  to  be  soothed, 

No  little  hands  to  fold  ; 
No  grimy  fingt-rs  to  be  washed, 

No  stories  to  be  told  ; 
No  tender  kisses  to  be  given. 

No  nicknames,  "  Love  "  and  "  Mouse  ;" 
No  merry  frolics  after  tea — 

No  baby  in  the  house. 


Let  us  to  day,  thereibre,  hear  Ilis  voice,  and 
not  harden  our  hearts  who  speaks  to  us  many 
ways  :  in  the  Scriptures,  in  our  hearts,  by  His 
servants  and  providences  ;  and  the  sum  of  all 
His  holiness,  and  charity. — Fenn. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  CHILDREN  HAPPY. 
Give  your  children  a  love  for  nature.  It  was 
our  favored  lot  to  be  brought  up  by  a  lovirio:,  in- 
telligent, Christian  mother,  and  never  shall  we 
cease  to  feel  gratitude  to  her  memory  for  the 
many  pleasant  hours  her  early  lessons  have  in- 
sured us.  From  childhood  we  were  trained  to 
admire  and  love  natural  objects.  What  an  ova- 
tion was  performed  in  honor  of  the  first  violet, 
and  what  a  joyous  discovery  it  was  to  espy  the 
first  pale  primrose  of  the  season  !  Even  after 
long  years  of  sorrow  and  trial,  a  thrill  of  happi- 
ness returns  at  the  recollection  of  thtseinnoeent 
pleasures  ;  of  the  approval  she  never  omitted  to 
manifest  at  indications  of  a  desire  to  solve  any  of 
the  many  wondei's  of  leaf,  and  bud,  and  flower ; 
of  the  pleasure  with  which  she  would  survey  our 
collections  of  variegated  snail  shells,  or  the  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  varieties  of  grasses  we  could 
collect.  She  also  allowed  us  to  feed  caterpillars, 
(always,  however,  being  most  scrupulous  as  to 
the  kindness  with  which  they  were  treated),  and 
no  words  could  describe  our  delightas  we  wafched 
the  wondrous  change  into  chrysalis  and  butter- 
fly, while  she  would  take  advantage  of  it  to  lead 
our  thoughts  to  the  still  more  wondrous  trans- 
formation of  the  human  body.  The  evening 
hours  of  an  intelligent  child  might  be  profitably 
employed  in  arranging  the  shells,  grasses,  flow- 
ers, etc.,  collected  during  the  summer,  placing 
them  carefully  on  paper  or  card,  and  writing  the 
description  of  their  classes,  orders,  or  parts  be- 
neath. Live  pets,  also,  deserve  notice  here, 
since  tending,  feeding,  and  nursing  them,  afford 
great  delight  to  children,  and  foster  their  kindly 
feelings 

Bi/  all  means  encourage  brothers  and  sisters  to 
love  the  same  amusements.  Of  course  those  of 
an  intellii^ent  kind  are  meant,  since  we  have  no 
desire  to  transform  our  boys  into  women,  or  to 
make  our  girls  romps.  Bat  in  the  study  of  bot- 
any, or  natural  history,  one  may  materially  aid 
the  other.  The  boy  will  exhibit  more  courage 
and  dexterity  in  securing  the  prizes,  which  the 
'neat-handed  Phillis"  can  more  deliberately 
manipulate  and  examine ;  or  the  girl  may  make 
a  very  pretty  drawing  of  the  various  butterflies, 
beetles,  etc.,  which  tbe  boy  may  color;  while 
the  neatest  writer  may  add  the  description.  A 
charming  little  volume  might  thus  be  commenced 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  which  both  would 
enjoy  to  review  as  they  progress,  and  mark  the 
improvement  they  have  made.  Or,  again,  a  boy 
who  was  clever  as  a  carpenter  might  be  directed 
how  to  form  very  pretty  baskets  and  vases,  to 
hold  the  flower  pots  in  the  drawing  room  or  gar- 
den, while  the  girl  could  cleverly  decorate  them 
with  pine  cones  (split  down  the  centre  in  order 
to  be  more  easily  glued),  which,  if  wished,  could 
afterwards  be  varnished  ;  or  bouquets  of  flowers 
might  be  skeletonized  and  bleached  at  ths  solo 
expense  of  time  and  trouble,  and  thus  a  charm- 


ing ornament  for  the  parlor  would  be  produced. 
Hundreds  of  these  little  employments  will  sug- 
gest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  any  intelligent 
mother,  and  she  will  then  be  sp:ired  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  listless,  "  What  shall  1  do  ?  I  liave 
nothing  to  do  !"  that  too  often  degenerates  into 
ill-humor  and  peevishness.  Never  mind  how 
trivial  the  occupation,  so  that  it  be  but  useful 
and  trains  your  child  to  an  abhorrence  of  idleness. 

Never  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  answer  your 
children's  qiiestions.  How  often  do  we  hear  the 
tart  reply,  "  I  am  sure  1  don't  know,  child  ; 
pray  don't  tease  me  when  you  sec  I'm  busy  !" 
This  is  the  surest  way  to  stunt  the  growth  of 
your  child's  mind.  It  is  the  most  cruel  and 
ruthless  conduct  possible,  thus  to  deny  a  child 
the  information  for  which  he  craves,  and  allow 
him  to  feel  all  the  awkwardness  and  pain  to 
which  ignorance  exposes  him.  Rather  hail  with 
joy  these  indications  of  a  growing  mind,  and 
make  the  little  inquirer  happy  by  drawing  him 
to  you  with  a  kiss,  and  as  full  and  patient  an 
elucidation  as  he  may  require. 

Make  your  children  happy  in  each  other,  en- 
couraging them  to  feel  that  a  pleasure  enjoyed 
alone  is  only  half  enjoyed.  If  one  of  them  buy 
only  a  farthing  sugar  stick,  teach  him  to  feel  a 
delight  in  offering  a  taste  to  the  rest.  As  far  as 
possible,  let  their  presents  to  each  other  be  of 
their  own  manufacture — not  purchases.  Let 
the  boys  carve  silk- winders,  or  make  bone  crochet 
hooks,  or  copy  in  their  best  style  some  favorite 
poem,  transcribing  it  into  a  neat  manuscript 
volume,  perhaps  adnmed  with  original  illustra- 
tions. Let  the  girls  make  bookmarks,  .satchels 
for  school  books,  or  a  leathern  cover  for  some 
favorite  volume.  Cherish  the  little  outbursts 
of  affection  natural  to  them.  Do  not  chide  your 
boys  for  a  few  irrepressible  tears  at  leaving  home 
for  boarding  school,  nor  encourage  •'  manliness  " 
at  the  expense  of  brotherly  affection,  and  do  not 
grudge  an  hour  bestowed  upon  a  little  pains- 
taking letter  writer  or  juvenile  composer,  who  is 
anxious  to  give  an  account  of  variuus  home  de- 
tails to  the  absent  one.  Let  him  write  two  or 
three  sentences  of  his  epistle  each  night,  over- 
looked by  an  elder  sister;  the  one  will  foci  hap- 
py at  being  able  to  instruct,  the  other  will  be 
grateful  at  the  sight  of  the  letters  that  grow 
beneath  his  pen.  Ry  any  means,  at  any  expense 
of  trouble  to  yourself,  make  home  happy  to  your 
children  ;  let  it  always  remain  in  their  memories 
as  a  type  of  all  that  is  peaceful,  loving  and  at- 
tractive ;  let  them  constantly  revert  to  it,  as  a 
soothing  remembrance  in  the  hours  of  pain,  sor- 
row or  privation,  and  let  its  associations  be  so 
hallowed  and  precious  as  to  restrain  them  in 
temptation  and  strengthen  them  in  trial.  Yours 
is  a  noble  mission;  oh,  parents,  see  that  ye  ful- 
fil it  with  that  wisdom  and  gentleness  which 
shall  prove  you  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  honor 
it  confers  l—T/ie  Ltiiure  Uour. 
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THE    USEFULNESS    OF  BIRDS. 

Dr.  Trimble,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  one  of  the 
leading  entomologipts  of  this  country,  recently 
addressed  the  Essex  County  (New  Jersey) 
Sportsmen  Club  upon  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting the  insect- eating  birds.  A  report  ap- 
pears in  the  Newark  Advertiser,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  : 

THE    BALTIMORE    ORIOLE. 

He  first  spoke  of  the  Baltimore  oriole,  show- 
ing different  specimens,  illustrating  how  much 
the  female  and  the  males  of  different  ages  differ 
i'rom  each  other.  They  are  becoming  quite 
numerous ;  large  elms  suiting  them.  This 
family  is  chiefly  insectivorous.  When  it  first 
arrives,  it  feeds  upon  leaf-curling  caterpillars, 
so  injurious  to  our  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Now 
it  is  feeding  upon  the  canker  worm,  that  terri- 
ble pest  in  New  England.  Later  in  the  season, 
it  is  found  eating  the  drop  worms.  The  lecturer 
stated  that  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  he  had 
been  able  to  prove  positively  that  the  oriole 
feeds  upon  that  terrible  enemy  of  the  fruit- 
grower, the  curculio;  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
head  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  curculio  was 
found  amongst  the  comminuted  contents  of  the 
stomach  of  one  of  these  birds,  and  the  micro- 
scope enabled  him  to  count  the  one  hundred 
and  iorty-seven  lenses  in  one  of  the  eyes. 

THE    DOWNY    WOODPECKER. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  birds  of 
our  country.  It  knows  where  to  find  and  is 
busy  in  searching  out  the  apple-worm — the 
second  in  impor'ance  of  the  insect  enemies  of 
fruit,  which,  with  the  curculio,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  fruit  business,  especi- 
ally in  our  State.  The  little  chick-a-dee  ulso 
feeds  upon  the  apple-worm,  but  finds  it  acci- 
dentally, and  not  by  boring  for  it,  as  thedowny 
woodpecker  does. 

THE    CEDAR    BIRD. 

Of  the  cedar  bird,  or  cherry  bird,  the  Doctor 
spoke  at  some  length,  wishing  to  rescue  it  from 
its  bad  reputation  as  a  thief  ot  cherries.  It  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  consumes  immense  numbers  of 
canker  worms,  span  worms  and  other  injurious 
insects  of  that  class.  This  bird  and  the  yellow 
bird,  or  fiuch,  reperable  each  other  in  one  re- 
spect, both  remaining  in  flocks  till  midsummer, 
and  are  thus  on  hand  in  great  numbers  when 
their  services  are  most  required,  while  most 
other  birds  are  at  home  attending  to  their  do- 
naestic  duties.  You  find  the  cedar  birds  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  large  flocks  in 
Jnne,  after  the  "  worms,'  and  if  they  could  be 
properly  protected  by  closing  the  parks  so  that 
they  should  not  be  frightened  away  by  the  peo- 
ple, they  would  do  much  towards  ridding  those 
cities  of  these  pests.  The  yellow  birds,  in  im- 
mense flocks,  will  be  found  in  those  wheat 
fields  where  the  midge  is  so  destructive.     They 


are  in  pursuit  of  the  larvae  of  these  flies  in  the 
heads  of  the  wheat  while  the  grain  is  in  its  milky 
state,  and  farmers  have  supposed  these  birds 
were  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  not  knowing  that 
they  were  their  best  friends. 

THE    WARBLERS. 

The  family  of  warblers  includes  some  thirty 
or  forty  species.  They  are  all  small,  but  exclu- 
sively insectivorous — most  of  them  are  very 
beautiful,  and  some  are  charming  songsters. 
Many  are  with  us  all  summer,  but  others  breed 
further  north.  They  sometimes  remain  with  us 
a  few  days,  both  going  and  coming.  In  the 
spring  they  will  be  feeding  on  plant  lice,  as 
found  in  the  orchards  ;  in  the  fall  they  stop  and 
feed  on  the  late  brood  of  Palmer  worms,  that  so 
infest  our  elm  and  maple  trees,  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly fat. 

THE  WHIPPOORWILL. 

Individual  insects  are  as  wonderfully  made 
as  any  of  the  rest  of  creation.  Moths  fly  only 
at  night,  yet  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these."  Ten  thousand 
lenses  to  form  the  eyes  ;  one  hundred  thousand 
feathers  to  complete  the  wings  ;  yet  the  whip- 
poorwill  will  snap  up  dozens  of  them  in  a  single 
night.  The  whippoorwill  is  a  nocturnal  bird, 
and  his  beak  is  so  formed  that  it  takes  in  moths 
as  a  net  takes  in  fish.  The  eyes  of  flies  enable 
them  to  see  all  around  them,  and  the  muscular 
force  of  their  wings  is  so  quick  that  they  can 
dodge  the  rain  drops  in  a  shower,  yet  the  swal- 
low is  so  formed  that  it  lives  exclusively  on  in- 
sects taken  on  the  wing. 

THE    BEAKS    OF    BIRDS. 

The  beaks  of  all  species  of  birds  differ  from 
each  other,  but  the  beak  of  each  is  formed  ex- 
actly for  taking  the  insects  its  instinct  teaches 
it  to  choose  as  its  food.  Many  of  the  birds  live 
exclusively  on  insects — as  the  warblers,  blue- 
birds and  creepers.  Some,  again,  that  are 
classed  as  insectivorous,  will  occasionally  take 
berries,  cherries  or  grapes — as  the  orioles, 
mocking-birds,  cat  birds,  and  thrushes.  Some 
seem  omnivorous,  and  eat  almost  anything,  as 
robins  and  cedar  birds,  and  are  gross  feeders. 
A  large  class,  as  the  bob-o'-links,  blackbirds, 
finches  and  some  of  the  sparrows,  will  live  on 
insects  in  summer  and  seeds  in  winter;  or  mix 
them  when  the  can  find  both.  Others  again 
have  a  still  wider  range,  as  jays,  crows  and 
butcher-birds. 

THE     ICHNEUMON. 

But  the  most  important  agent  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  insect  world  is  an  order  peculiar  to 
insects.  We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  it 
in  the  otlier  departments  of  animated  creation. 
They  are  sometimes  called  parasites,  but  not 
correctly.  Parasites  are  everywhere  ;  even  vege- 
tables have  them.  The  mistletoe  is  a  parasite. 
But  these  are  not  necessarily  destructive  to  the 
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life  of  the  victim.  The  ichneumon  is.  I  al- 
lude to  those  peculiar  flies — wasp-shaped  and 
with  four  wings — that  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
bodies  of  other  insects — the  joung  feeding  upon 
the  living  flesh  of  these  victims,  and  upon 
which  tLej  grow  to  maturity.  This  seems  a 
strange  Providence,  and  hard  to  comprehend — 
but  still  it  is  so  Without  such  an  agent  the 
Hessian  fly  would  have  destroyed  the  wheat 
crops  of  this  country,  but  with  it,  the  Hessian 
fly  was  controlled  in  a  single  season,  and  has 
been  kept  in  check  for  fifty  years.  Thousands 
of  other  insects  that  would  soon  be  troublesome 
are  controlled  in  the  same  way,  and  so  quietly 
that  we  hardly  know  how. — Boston  Traiucript. 
■ — ■  ^«»  ■ 

REVIEW   OF   THE    VTEATHER     FOR   SEVENTH 

MONTH. 

(Continued  from  page  367.) 

Want  of  room  crowded  out  the  following  infor- 
mation when  the  statistical  portion  of  the  Review 
was  furnished,  viz  : 

It  will  be  seen  by  deducting  from  the  monthly  ac- 
count of  deaths  in  1865,  one  fifth  for  the  extra  week, 
it  gives  au  excess  for  this  year  of  268,  which  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  excessive  heat.  For  the 
weeJi  endi'jg  the  21st  of  the  month,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  interments  reported  was  739.  Of  these,  50 
were  reported  as  from  the  "  effects  of  heat,''  44  from 
"  coup  de  soleil,"  31  from  "  congestion  of  the  brain,'' 
21  from  "inflammation  of  the  brain,"  and  17  from 
"  debility  ;"  making  163  deaths  that  were  probably 
caused  or  hastened  directl}'  by  the  heat.  The  deaths 
from  choleraic  diseases,  which  are  always  aggra- 
vated by  hot  weather,  were  very  numerous. 
There  were  10  reported,  of  cholera,  168  of  cholt-ra 
infantum,  21  of  cholera  morbus,  14  of  diarrhcBa 
and  25  of  dysentery  ;  in  all  238.  So  that  fully  four 
hundred  of  the  interments  of  the  week  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  peculiar  atmospheric  condition, 
leaving  a  little  over  three  hundred  from  ordinary 
diseases.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  reported 
during  the  ^^  heated  term,''^  of  three  weeks,  from  coup 
de  soleil,  were  as  follows  : 

From  the  7lh  to  the  11th,         -  -   ■  10 

"         14th      "     21st,  .  .  44 

"         21st       "     28th,         .  .  5 

Total,  .  3.  .  -  59 

Other  large  cities  suffered  equally  with,  if  not  still 
more  severely  than  Philadelphia — New  Yoik  par- 
ticularly. Tlie  account  being  for  one  day  (precipe 
date  not  known.) 

"The  number  of  burial  permits  granted  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  ending  at  one  o'clock  yester- 
day was  235,  a  number  unusually  large. 

"  There  were  sixty  cases  of  sun-stroke  and  pros- 
tration by  the  heat  yesterday  in  the  city,  forty- 
three  of  them  proving  fatal.  Thirty  cases  were 
reported  in  Brooklyn,  seven  being  fatal,  and  in 
Jersey  City  there  were  five  deaths  from  the  same 
cause.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  cases  of  sun- 
stroke hare  been  reported  during  iho  summer,  of 
•Which  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  proved  fatal." 

While  referring  to  deaths,  it  may  be  well  to  cor- 
rect an  error  that  occurred  in  our  review  of  last 
month.  The  number  for  the  last  week  in  the  month 
was  carelessly  omitted  by  us.  It  should  have  read  ; 
For /o'ir  weeks  of  1865,  1296  ;  and  for  five  weeks  of 
1866,  1419. 


In  making  a  record  of  the  extreme  heat  we 
scarcely  kuow  where  to  begin  or  where  to  end.  In 
fact,  the  public  has  been  so  thoroughly  posted  np, 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  recapitulate,  except  in  a 
condensed  form  for  future  reference  of  such  as  are 
in  the  practice  of  preserving  these  reviews. 

In  the  first  place  we  find  (according  to  Pierce)  it 
has  never  been  equalled  except  in  the  years  1793 
and  1838,  while  during  the  many  years  of  llie  ac- 
curate record  kept  at  ihe  Pennsylvania  Hospital  it 
has  not  been  equalled.  As  thermometers  vary  in  dif- 
ferent localities  at  the  same  hour  more  than  the 
trifling  difference  in  the  above  exhibit,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  during  the  long  period  of  tnenly. seven 
years  of  which  we  have  records  in  our  possession 
(some  thirly-tlLTfe  of  which  are  our  own),  Philadel- 
phia and  its  vicinity  has  never  before  experienced  fue/t 
a  term  of  intense  heat.  J.  M.  E. 


FRIENDS  SCHOOLS, 
Located  at  the  Southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Green 
streets,  under  the  care  of  a  Committee  of  Green 
Street  Preparative  Meeting,  will  oi)en  on  the  first 
Second-day  in  Ninth  month  next.  Primary  School 
for  Boys  and  Girls.  Secondary  School  for  same. 
Grammar  School,  for  Girls  only.  These  schools  are 
free  for  the  children  of  Friends  belonging  to  Green 
Street  Preparative  Meeting.   For  particulars  apply  to 

Spencer  Roberts,  421  N.  Sixth  St. 

Beulah  a.  Allen,  721  Green  St. 

Emily  H.  Atkinson,  543  N.  Eleventh  St. 

Sarah  T.  Rodgeus,  321  N.  Eleventh  St. 

John  S.  Wright,  735  Green  St 

George  B.  Lippincott,  455  Coates  St. 

Margaret  Decoii,  538  Marshall  St. 

Elizabeth  W.  Lippincott,  538  N.  Sixth  St. 

William  J.  Gillingham,  929  Randolph  St. 

Louisa  J.  Roberts,  421  N.  Sixth  St. 

Samuel  Gillingham,  616  Poplar  St. 

Eli  Dillin,  1218  Green  St. 


ITEMS. 

The  Paris  Exhibition. — The  exhibition  building 
in  the  Camp  de  Mars  in  Paris,  which  covers  about 
forty-eight  acres,  is  more  than  half  finished,  and  the 
laying  out  of  the  gardens  around,  which  will  com- 
prise an  extent  of  seventy-five  acres,  is  already  be- 
gun. 

The  terms  of  a  treat}'  of  peace  between  Prnssia 
and  Austria  have  been  arranged. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  proclaimed  a  general  am- 
nesty to  political  exiles,  which  includes  Mazini,  as 
well  as  others  of  lesser  note.  Napoleon  is  to  cede 
Venitia  direct  to  Italy.  Prussia  makes  liirge  terri- 
torial gains  both  from  B.ivaiia  and  Darmstadt. 

The  Indians. — Reports  from  Forts  Sedgwitk  and 
Laramie  confirm  the  burning  of  seven  trains  north 
of  Fort  Reno,  and  two  between  Laramie  and  Bridp;- 
er's  Ferry,  besides  other  depredations  by  the  Indians. 
Officers  report  their  commands  insufficient.  Indian 
guides  also  report  a  battle  at  Fort  Reno,  In  which 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  soldiers  were  killed.  The 
18th  United  States  Infantry  has  been  repulsed  north 
of  Fort  Reno,  and  a  whole  train  of  emigrants  are 
fleeing  from  the  mountain  valleys  for  safety.  The 
Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  has  received  a  des- 
patch from  E.  N.  Wynkoop,  who  was  sent  from  the 
Indian  country  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
outrages  reported  to  havo  been  commitied  by  the 
Cheyennes  in  the  Smoky  Hill  section.  The  chiefB 
stated  that  the  dissatisfaction  was  principally  cansed 
by  the  proposed  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road through  the  Smoky  Hill  country  .which  formed 
their  principal  hunting  grounds,  though  the  failure 
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of  the  Government  to  furnish  the  annuities  and 
goods  proinptlj  WHS  another  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The  Freedmen. — The  Secretary  of  the  Trea=ury 
has  received  through  the  Dc'partment  ot  State,  within 
the  last  six  moiitbs,  contributions  from  citizens  of 
Birmingham,  Et^trl md,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  over  9,000  iu  guM,  wbicb  hns  been  presented  by 
them  for  the  relief  of  the  free  race  of  this  country. 
Besides  the-e  money  contributions,  a  large  amount  of 
wearing  a[)parel  has  been  received  from  'the  same 
source,  and  used  for  the  object  designated.  From 
the  report  of  the  Assistant  Commi-^siouer  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  thirty  schools  fur  colo:ed  chil- 
dren in  the  Sate,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
2,328  scholars.  The  average  pay  of  laborers  is  ^12 
per  month,  with  rations  ;  in  the  tobacco  dittrict  it 
averages  from  $20  to  $30  p  r  mouth.  Crops,  with 
the  exception  of  wheat,  will  be  greater  than  evtr 
before. 

"  The  Tennessee  Colored  State  Convention  met 
and  organized  in  Nashville  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  was 
in  session  till  the  following  Saturday,  when  it  ad- 
journed to  reassemble  at  Kuoxville  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  September.  The  subjects  for  discussion  were 
agriculture,  mining,  manutaclures  aud  education. 
The  proceedings  were  highly  creditable  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  presentation  of  statistics  relating  to 
the  several  counties  was,  if  not  complete,  very  satis- 
factory and  business-like.  It  appears  that  the  freed- 
men throughout  the  State  are  generally  working  the 
land  for  shares  of  the  crop — from  a  half  to  two- 
thirds;  comparatively  few  for  wages.  Mechanics 
make  a  good  living.  Considerable  real  estate  is 
owned,  but  almost  wholly  in  the  cities. 

Resolutions  were  passed — to  send  a  memorial  to 
the  Legislature,  asking  such  annual  appropriation  of 
public  school  funds  as  will  secure  the  colored  chil- 
dren of  the  State  the  adviinta=;e  of  a  common  school 
education  ;  appointing  a  committee  of  slatistics  on 
this  subject ;  rejoicing  that  nearly  300  colored  per- 
Bons  are  already  in  the  State  normal  schools  and  in 
Northern  colleges,  fitting  themselves  for  teachers; 
urging  their  right  to  vote,  and  be  enrolled  in  the 
militia  ;  asking  Congress  to  grant  Tennessee  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government. 

Just  before  the  arijournment,  General  Fisk  deliv- 
ered a  speech  full  of  plain  good  sense  and  good  ad- 
vice to  the  convention.  He  exhorted  them  especially 
to  build  up  their  schools,  and  he  would  look  after 
those  who  burnt  them  down. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  rations  for 
September  for  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri  and 
the  Indian  Territory  :  Whites  (refugees),  35,000  ra- 
tions ;  freed-peopie,  5,000  rations. 

The  last  monthly  report  from  Arkansas  shows 
the  number  of  persona  to  whom  rations  had  been 
issued,  as  follows:  Whites,  11,2S7  ;  colored,  1,490. 
A  large  portion  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Arkansas  has 
been  destroyed  by  rust.  In  some  districts,  equal 
rights  are  accorded  to  colored  and  white,  whilst  in 
others  the  old  state  of  things  remain.  Indications 
are  favorable  for  a  Itrge  cotton  and  corn  crop. 

General  Fisk  reports,  for  the  quarter  ending 
June  30,  1866,  that  there  are  77  schools  in  Tennes- 
see, directed  by  183  teachers,  and  having  aa  average 
attendance  ot  18,326  scholars,  less  than  2,000  of 
whom,  have  not  gut  beyond  the  alphabet.  A  first- 
class  graded  high  school  is  to  be  opened  in  Mem- 
phis next  month." — The  Nation. 

AYOUNli  WOMAN  of  expei-ience|\vauts  a  siluatioa  in  a  private 
school,  or  as  Governess  iu  .a  fimily.     Address 
in  if.  )i.  VV.  C,  Hockessin,  Delaware. 


j.'RIENPS  SCHOOL,  High  St.,  We^t  Chester,  P,t.— This  school, 
1  lor  both  sexes,  will  reopen  on  3d  of  Ninth  month.  1866.  For 
Circulars  »dc!ress  Ohahlks  Sway ne,  Principal. 

References. — IIallii'AT  .Jackson.  West  Chester,  Pa. 
CLtMENT  BiDDLE,  Chadd's  t'orJ,       " 
Enoch  Swayne,  Loudon  Grove,        " 
623  afntf.  'Wm.  II.  Johnson,  Newtown,  " 

/VKANGK  GilKEN  HOARDING  SCMOiJI;  VOK  GIRLS.— Situ- 
\)  ated  at  Kennett  qiuire  Chester  Co.,  Ha.,  will  eonimence  its 
next  .sessijn,  of  21  wi-eks,  witli  a  ^^pling  Torni  of  16  weeks, — on 
Second  day,  9th  hm.  '2Uh.  Terms  $4  per  week.  No  extras  for 
Latin,  Greek,  or  French.  Apply  to  Swithin  0.  Shortlidge  and 
.SiDNEy  PusEr,  Kennett  Square,  or  Emma  Ujwman,  liyberry  Fa. 
aniTtinii 

/lOXCOI'.DVILLE  Sti.MtNAKY.— The  Kail  aud  Winter  Term  of 
\J  ConcordvillB  Seminary,  commences  Tenth  month  1st,  18C8. 
In  adililioa  to  the  regular  course,  a  Commeriial  Department  hi\a 
been  in-titnted.  For  circulars  addiess,  Jos  Shortlidge,  A.  M., 
Principal,  Concordville,  Delaware  Co.,  cr  Maggie  B.  Jackson, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
amvt  imuii 


17AT0N  FEMALE  INSTITUTE.— A  Friends'  Uoarding  School, 
1/  situated  on  the  Phila.  &  Bait.  C.  K.  R.  Next  Term  will 
fouimencp  on  the  1st  of  Tenth  month  next.  For  Circulars,  giv- 
ing full  information,  inquire  of 

Evan  T.  Swayne,  Prindpd  and  Proprietor, 
8  mo.  15,  1866— awaatplOe        Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

EACON  ACADEMY.— The  Friends'  School,  \Vooastown,  N.   J. 
This  Institution  will  be  open  for  Boarders,  Mnth  month  24tll, 
1866.     Terms,  $-1.25  per  week.     For  C;ircular,  addresss 

AtiGUaius  C.  NoREis,  Prinnpvl, 
818.  4t.  98.  \Yocdstown,  N.  J. 


pHESTEK  VALLEY  ACADEMY.- The  next  term  of  this  In- 
\J  stitution  commences  9th  mo.  od.,  ISoti.  Wliole  number  of 
pupils  last  year,  107, — 60  boarders,  47  day  pupils.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  Taylor,  l  rincipal. 

S4  lot  108.  Coatesviile.  Chester  Co,   Pa. 


KENNl^TT  SQUARE  ACADK.MY.— A  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Men  and  Boys  will  open  the  1st  of  Tenth  month, 
18tj6,  aud  continue  in  session  twenty  tour  weeks.  For  Circulars, 
&c  ,  address  the  Principal,  Swituin  C.  ShoutlujOE,  A.B., 

72-)t929.  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

BELLliVUE    FEMALK    INSTITUTE.— The    Fall    and   Winter 
Term  of  this  hralthfully  aud  beautifully  located  BoaHdino- 
ScHOoL  FOR  Girls  will  commence  10th  mo.  1st,  1806,  and  close 
4th  mo.  12,  1667.    For  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  to 
Israel  J.  GRahame,      |  „  •     ■     , 
J.ANE  P.Grahame,        jr-'-mcipals. 
72  tf.  Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

/  11IE.STERHELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOK,  BOYS,  situated  cm 
\J     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  bifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  19th  of  11th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $35. 
For  further  particulars  address  I1i;nky  W.  Ridgway, 

4766  825t:Wb7  pmnzzpain.  Crosswicks  P.O  ,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

FRUIT  CANS  AND  JARS.— Fisher's  Self-Sealing  Cans,  consid- 
ered the  best  aud  most  convenient  now  in  use,  a  variety  of 
Fruit  Jars,  and  a  general  assortment  of  House  Furnishing  Goods, 
such  as  Cutlery,  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware,  Clothes- 
Wringers,  Carpet-Siveepers,  &c.     I'or  sale  by        B.  A.  Wildman, 
825  4t  915. No.  925  Spring  Garden  St 

QAMUEL  TOWNSEND  &  SOX,  Produce  Commission  Merchant^ 
O  No.  62  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  solicit  consign- 
ments of  Grain,  Flour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Eggs,  Beans,  Poultry,  Sco. 
Constantly  in  store  and  for  sale.  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass, 
anil  other  Field  Seeds.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other  Fertillzerg. 
Dried  Kruits  bought  and  sold.  721  tfa.fn. 


LESSONS   O.N    OUR  COMMON    SONG   BIROS.— Tickets   for  a 
course  of  Eight  Lessons,  $3  00  each.    Liberal  reduction  to 
Schools  and  Classes  of  over  fifty  persons. 
Address  Grace  Anna  Lewis, 

Care  of  Euward  Parribh, 
66  .3m. 800  Arch  St..  Fhilada. 

CHEKRY  STONERS,-(seed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  Bean 
Shellers,  (shell  50qt8  an  hour,)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dish 
Covers,  Champion  Cog-V\  heel  Clothes-Wringers,  (we  con  iderthem 
the  best  yet  invented  for  durability  and  convenience;)  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  TooU. 
i"or  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

310a63o     No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 


WM..  HEACOCK,  General  furnishing  U  nderlaker.  No.  18  Noi th 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  iiurial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  th» 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  wasmp. 
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A  Tes'timovy  From  Grace  Church  St.  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  concerning  John  Bar- 
clay, who  died  on  the  Wth  of  iifth  month, 
1888,  and  his  remains  were  interred  at 
Winchmore  Ilillj  Middlesex,  on  the  18 /A  of 
the  sam,e. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God. — Matt.  v.  8. 

This,  our  dear  friend,  was  the  son  of  Robert 
and  Ann  Barclay,  and  was  born  at  Clap#am,  in 
Surrey,  in  the  year  1797.  His  parents  were 
members  of  our  religious  Society ;  his  mother 
died  whilst  he  was  very  young. 

From  his  own  memorandums  we  6nd  that  he 
was  early  visited  with  the  convictions  of  divine 
grace  ;  but  becoming  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  bad  example  at  a  public  school,  the  sinful 
propensities  of  the  natural  mind  were  strength- 
ened :  yet  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
were  graciously  continued,  and  he  was  often 
brought  into  deep  humiliation  and  sorrow  on 
account  of  his  transgressions;  and  his  tears  of 
repentance  and  his  prayers  for  preservation 
were  poured  forth  in  secret  places.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time,  he 
gays, — "As  the  evil  tree  cannot  but  bring  forth 
evil  fruit,  as  long  as  it  is  suffered  to  live  and 
and  thrive  in  the  heart;  so  this  being  the  case 
with  me,  the  fruits  did  show  themselves  abun- 
dantly indeed.  Oh  !  that  all  who  have  been 
injured  by  my  evil  example  could  be  shown  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  remorse  and  repentance, 
sorrow  and   trouble,  which  has  been,  through 


unutterable  mercy,  experienced   by  roe."     He 

was  made  willing  to  abide  under  the  judgments 
of  the  Lord,  and  was  favored  to  know,  that 
these  chastisements  from  his  heavenly  Father's 
hand  were  administered  in  love;  in  a  sense  of 
which,  his  heart  was  often  made  to  overflow 
ftith  thaukfulues=!;  and  he  was  brought  into  a 
state  of  submission  to  the  Lord's  will,  and  hum- 
ble dedication  to  his  requiring.  Alluding, 
some  years  afterwards,  to  the  circumstances  of 
this  eventful  period  of  his  life,  he  writes  thus  : 
"  This  I  may  say  and  leave  upon  record,  that 
though  many  almost  indescribable  temptations 
and  presentations  of  evil  have  been  permitted 
to  come  about  me,  sometimes  like  a  miohfy  flood, 
so  that  in  hoursof  extreme  weakness  1  have  been 
many  and  many  a  time  ready  to  give  up  the  'fight 
of  faith  ;'  yet  to  this  day  the  Lord,  strong  and 
mighty,  has  been  pleased  in  his  abundant  com- 
passion, to  encamp  around  mc,  and  io  give  me 
songs  of  deliverance,  songs  of  triumph  and  of 
praise.  In  His  name  will  I  set  up  my  banner; 
who  is  a  rock  of  defence,  and  sure  refuge  to  my 
poor  weary  soul.  0  !  young  man  or  young  wo- 
man, to  whom  this  may  come, — my  Irieud,  my 
brother,  my  sister, — who  art  seeking  the  better 
country,  and  Him  who  is  the  wuy  and  the 
guide ; — oh  !  though  thou  art  weary  and  heavy 
laden, — take  courage :— there  is  a  staff,  a  slay, 
and  strength  and  succor  with  Ilim  and  in  Him, 
who  hath  gone  before,  and  who  leadeth  on  his 
little  ones  gently  and  sweetly,  as  they  arc  able 
to  follow.     Take  this  as  the  counsel  of  one  who 
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writes  from  a  sure  and  living  experience,  and 
who  hath  indubitably  known  His  name  (which 
is  above  every  name)  to  be  a  strong  tower  in- 
deed, lie  will  be  with  His,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world." 

His  mind  for  several  years  after  his  father's 
decease,  was  brought  under  much  concern  on 
the  subject  of  business;  and  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  give  up  an  offer,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  very  advantageous.  In  a  retro- 
spective view  of  this  step,  he  says,  in  a  letter, 
"  I  know  not  that  I  have  taken  any  measure, 
that  now  in  seasons  of  calmness  seems  to  afford 
the  like  peace  to  me."  Alluding  to  this  subject 
again  he  adds,  "  The  ground  upon  which  I 
think  it  best  for  me  to  be  not  much  engrossed 
with  the  things  of  this  life  is,  that  having  ex- 
perienced no  small  share  of  the  forbearance  and 
mercy  of  the  Lord, — having  been  delivered 
from  the  pit  of  destruction, — having  sincere, 
hearty,  and  very  fervent  desires  for  my  own 
preservation  and  salvation,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  my  poor  fellow-creatures  everywhere, — I  have 
inclined  towards  the  belief,  that  the  Lord  will 
make  use  of  me,  if  I  am  faithful  to  his  requir- 
ings,  in  the  way,  time,  and  for  the  purposes 
which  he  sees  best:  under  this  impression  it 
is,  and  not  to  encourage  or  give  way  to  any  apathy, 
or  want  of  energy  or  exertion,  that  I  believe  it 
right  for  me  to  sit  loose  to  this  world  and  the 
anxieties  thereof;  lest  I  should  be  incapacitated 
for  performing  that  service,  which  may  be 
shown  to  be  my  duty.  I  believe  it  safest  for 
me,  if  in  any  business,  that  it  should  be  one  of 
moderate  profit,  and  not  involving  much  at- 
tention." 

He  believed  himself  required  to  observe  much 
simplicity  and  moderation  in  providing  the 
needful  accommodations  of  life  ;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  he  says,  "  I  am  clearly  of 
the  belief,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  live  in  such  a 
humble,  plain,  homely,  simple  manner,  as  that 
neither  in  the  furniture,  food,  or  clothing  used, 
any  misapplication  of  the  gifts  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence be  admitted  or  encouraged." 

About  this  time,  which  was  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  bis  age,  he  writes  thus  :  "O  !  the 
love  that  the  Lord  hath  shed  abroad  in  my 
jieart ! — 01  the  divine  joy,  the  unspeakable 
peace,  the  blessed  presence  of  the  Most  High, 
— how  it  seems  to  flow  through  me,  making  up 
for  all  trials,  and  tears  of  disquietude  and  dis- 
XxQBB  ! — 0  !  may  this  feeble  testimony  speak 
out  His  adorable  mercy,  when  this  poor  frail 
flesh  shall  be  laid  low  in  the  dust;  may  it  in- 
duce others  to  fear  Him  that  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  to  trust  in  Him  for  ever ! 
praises  to  the  Lamb  that  liveth  yet  was  slain  ! — 
Amen." 

Early  in  the  year  1820,  he  believed  it  right 
for  him  to  remove  from  the  family  circle,  and 
to  reside  for  a  time  at  Poole  in  Dorsetshire ; 


and  about  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
married  to  Georgina  Hill.  Their  union  was 
short,  for  in  less  than  three  years  his  dear 
companion  was  taken  from  him  by  death,  at 
Marazion  in  Cornwall;  whither  they  had  re- 
moved for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 

His  mind  had  for  several  years  been  impressed 
with  an  apprehension  that  he  shoulJ  be  called 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  in  the  pros- 
pect of  it,  he  was  preserved  in  a  waiting,  de- 
pendent state;  and  fervent  was  his  concern  to 
be  entirely  given  up  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the 
way  of  His  holy  reqairings.  At  the  interment 
of  his  beloved  wife,  in  the  Sixth  month,  1823, 
he  was  engaged  in  vocal  supplication  ;  and  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  spoke  as  a  minister. 
In  allusion  to  this  solemn  and  important  work, 
after  describing  the  fear  and  caution  with  which 
he  had  entered  upon  it,  he  says,  "  The  weight 
and  sweetness  thai  dwelt  on  my  mind  after 
this  surrender,  cannot  be  set  forth.  0  !  how 
it  rested  on  ray  spirit  all  the  day  in  an  unutter- 
able manner !  and  yet  such  freedom  of  spirit, 
— so  that  nothing  seemed  a  trial,  or  that  to 
which  I  was  unequal.  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
how  comfortable  and  at  ease  in  my  mind  I  felt. 
O  !  it  was  a  heavenly  feeling,  and  nothing  short 
of  Him  that  is  in  heaven  could  give  it." 

He  was  acknowledged  a  minister  by  his 
Friends  in  Cornwall  iu  1825,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  married  to  Mary  Moates,  and  re- 
moved to  Alton.  After  a  residence  of  three 
years  at  that  place,  he  settled  at  Croydon  ;  and 
in  1835  he  removed  to  Stoke  Newington, 
within  the  compass  of  this  Monthly  Meeting, 
where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  the  course  of  the  before-mentioned 
period,  he  paid  several  religious  visits,  with  tha 
unity#f  his  Friends ;  and  in  one  of  these  jour- 
neys he  travelled  into  Scotland  as  far  as  Aber- 
deen. 

He  had  been  from  his  youth  of  a  tender  con- 
stitution, and  for  the  last  fe??  years  of  his  life 
he  had  suffered  much  from  a  disease  in  his  knee, 
which  rendered  walking  or  other  active  exer- 
tion difficult  to  him.  He  was,  however,  very 
exemplary  in  his  efforts  to  attend  our  religious 
meetings  ;  in  which  the  exercise  of  his  dedicated 
spirit  was  strengthening  to  many.  His  en- 
gagements in  the  line  of  ministry  amongst  us 
mere  not  frequent;  but  he  was  at  times  led  to 
address  his  Friends  in  a  weighty  and  feeling 
manner  :  endeavoring  to  turn  their  attention 
from  a  dependence  on  man,  and  from  all  that  ia 
superficial  in  religion,  to  a  single  reliance  oa 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  "  the  Minister 
of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  true  tabernacle, 
which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man." 

Our  dear  Friend  was  remarkable  for  integrity 
and  uprightness  of  heart;  and  in  the  private 
walks  of  life  his  conduct  was  strikingly  circum- 
spect, and  his  conversation,  whilst  innocently 
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cheerful,  was   iastruotive,  being  seasoned  with 
grace. 

Notwithstanding;  he  was,  in  the  ordcrinj^  of 
unerring  Wisdom,  much  confined  at  home  from 
bodily  infirmity,  yet  his  concern  for  the  pros- 
perity of  our  Society  remained  unabated  ;  and 
bis  mind  was  actively  employed  in  endeavoring 
to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  members. 
With  this  object,  his  lima  was  much  occupied 
in  editing  a  series  of  publications,  selected  from 
the  writings  of  our  honored  predecessors  in 
religious  profession. 

la  the  Eleventh  month,  1836,  he  paid  an  ac- 
ceptable visit,  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  to  the 
families  of  Friends  at  Brighton  ;  and  in  the 
J]leventh  month,  1837,  he  felt  attracted  by  the 
same  precious  influence,  to  a  similar  engage- 
ment in  his  own  particular  meeting  of  Stoke 
Newington.  After  going  through  nearly  half 
the  families,  wherein  his  service  was  much  to 
the  comfort  of  his  friends,  finding  his  constitu- 
tion increas^ingly  enfeebled,  he  returned  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  its  minute  granted  him  for 
th-it  purpose,  accompanying  it  with  a  letter, 
replete  with  the  expression  of  religious  concern, 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted  :  '■  On  pro- 
ceeding in  the  weighty  engagement  before  me,  I 
may  acknowledge  that  although  no  wonderful  out- 
pouring of  Divine  Power  was  my  portion,  I  was 
mercifully  favored,  during  the  few  days  that  I 
entered  upon  the  work,  with  such  a  sease  that 
the  Lord  preserveth  the  simple  and  the  upright, 
that  it  was  as  my  meat  and  drink  to  be  thus 
among  my  friends ;  hard  things  were  made  very 
easy,  and  bitter  things  full  of  sweetness;  a 
gently  flowing  stream  of  heavenly  goodness  be- 
ing extended  in  every  hour  of  need,  though  in 
a  way  humiliating  to  the  creature,  and  so  as 
nothing  of  the   flesh  could  glory. 

His  health  continuing  to  decline,  he  went  to 
Brighton  ;  but  there  his  indisposition  increased, 
and  on  the  8th  of  the  Fifth  month,  he  was,  by 
medical  advice,  removed  to  Tunbridge  Wells ; 
after  which  he  survived  but  a  few  days. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  when  about  to 
retire  to  rest,  on  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
leaning  on  the  couch,  and  on  the  arm  of  his 
beloved  wife,  he  supplicated  thus;  "0  !  gracious 
Father  !  if  it  please  Thee,  spare  us  to  each  other 
a  little  longer,  and  make  us  more  entirely  de- 
voted to  Thee,  and  thy  precious  cause  of  Truth 
in  the  earth;  nevertheless  notour  will,  0  Lord  ! 
but  thine  be  done." 

On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  one  imme- 
diately proceeding  his  decease,  he  uttered 
many  weighty  expressions  ;  amongst  which  were 
the  following;  "The  Truth  shall  prevail.— 
G'ruth  shall  reign  over  all  — None  that  trust  in 
the  Loid  shall  be  confounded;  but  they 
shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be 
•  moved.  You  all  know  my  desire  to  be  pre- 
served near  the  Lord — to  be  strengthened  and 


upheld  by  the  Lord  ;— to  be  found  in  Him  ; — 
this  is  the  way  of  peace. — I  trust  we  shall  be 
strengthened  and  animated  to  go  throuiih  our 
day's  work  ;  then  wa  shall  find  mer-y  at  the 
hands  of  the  Lord, — L  t  us  look  to  the  Lord 
for  strength,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances," 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  day,  his  voice  wag 
lifted  up  in  a  constant  melody,  and  for  many 
hours  together,  like  a  song  of  praise;  during 
which,  these  words  were  clearly  distinguished 
"  0  Lord  ! — dear  Lord! — come. — I  bless  ihe 
Lord. — I  am  the  Lord's  for  ever. — Cleave  to 
Him,  O  !  cle.\ye  to  Him, — love  Him  with  all 
your  heart."  The  name  of  Jesus  wis  often  to 
be  heard,  and  the  word  ILiUeluj  ih  was  fre- 
quently repeated. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th  of  Fifth  month,  1838,  he  peacefully  passed 
away,  aged  forty- one  years,  a  minister  about 
fifteen  years  ;  and  is,  we  reverently  trust,  united 
to,  the  redeemed  before  the  throne,  who  sing 
the  new  song,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,  that  was 
slain  to  receive  power,  and  wisdom  and  riches, 
and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  bless- 
ing." 

Given  forth  by  our  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
at  White  Hart  Court,  Gracechurch  Street,  the 
10th  of  Tenth  month,  1838,  and  signed   by — 

[^Here  follow  the  signatures  of  men  and  women 
Friends.'] 

Read  and  approved  in  our  Quarterly  Meeting 
for  London  and  Middlesex,  held  in  London, 
this  25th  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1838,  and 
in  and  on  behalf  thereof  signed  by 

George  Stagey,  Clerk. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Women's 
Quarterly  Meeting,  by 

Mart  Forster,  Clerk. 


THE  TESTIMONY  OP   THE   LORD's  PRIESTS. 

My  covenant  was  with  him  of  life  and  peace  ; 
and  I  gave  them  to  him  for  the  fear  where tvith 
he  feared  me,  and  was  afraid  before  my  natne. 
The  law  of  truth  was  in  his  mouth,  and  iniquity 
was  not  found  in  his  lips;  he  Wilked  with  me 
in  peace  and  equity,  and  did  turn  many  away 
from  iniquity.  For  the  priest's  lips  should 
keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law 
at  his  mouth ;  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.— Malachi  ii.  5,  6,  7. 


E.T  tract 
THE  POWER  OF  FAITH. 

BY    F.    \V.    R. 

Men  tremble  at  new  theories,  new  views,  the 
spread  of  infidelity;  and  they  think  to  fortify 
themselves  against  these  by  multiplying  tha 
sanctities  which  they  reverenc?.  IJut  all  thia 
will  not  do.  Superstition  cannot  do  the  work 
of  faith,  and  give  repose  or  peace.     It  is  not  bj 
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multipljing  ceremonies, — it  is  not  by  speaking 
of  holy  things  low,  with  bated  breath, — it  is 
not  by  intrenching  the  soul  behind  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  church,  or  the  infallibility  of  the 
words  and  sentences  of  a  book, — it  is  not  by 
shutting  out  inquiry,  and  resenting  every  in- 
vestigation as  profane,  that  you  can  arrest  the 
progress  of  infidelity.  Faith,  not  superstition, 
is  the  remedy.  There  is  a  grand  fearlessness 
in  Faith.  He  who  in  bis  heart  of  hearts  rev- 
erences the  Good,  the  True,  the  Holy — that  is, 
reverences  God,  does  not  tremble  at  the  appa- 
rent success  of  attacks  upon  the  outworks  of 
his  faith.  They  may  shake  thos^  who  rested 
on  those  outworks ;  they  do  not  move  him 
whose  soul  reposes  on  the  Truth  itself.  He 
needs  no  props  or  crutches  to  support  his  faith. 
He  does  not  need  to  multiply  the  objects  of  his 
awe,  in  order  to  keep  dreadful  doubt  away. 
Founded  on  a  rock.  Faith  can  afford  to  gaze 
undismayed  at  the  approaches  of  Infidelity. 


EXTRACT    FROM  A  PRIVATE   LETTER. 

S.S.,  Md.,  8th  mo.  25th,  18G6. 
-,  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  two 


communications  in  the  "Intelligencer"  of  this 
date,  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  disci- 
pline with  "  those  of  our  members  who  have 
borne  arms,  or  otherwise  participated  in  warlike 
measures,"  that  I  am  induced  to  send  thee  the 
report  of  a  comnQittee  of  our  Monthly  Meeting 
tipon  the  same  subject,  showing  a  similarity  of 
concern  and  mode  of  proceeding,  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  Zion,  on  this  most  interesting 
and  important  Testimony  of  our  religious 
Society.  If,  on  reading  it,  thcu  sh;ilt  think  any 
good  would  arise  therefrom,  thou  art  at  liberty 
to  have  it  published  in  the  Intelligencer.  The 
effect  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  has 
be«!n  very  salutary  in  our  meetings;  not  one 
feeling  was  estranged,  and  the  Testimony  ap- 
pears to  be  held  in  higher  appreciation  by  many, 
who  had  not  previously,  as  they  stated,  had  the 
subject  so  fully  presented  to  their  considera- 
tion. B.  H. 

TO    THE     MALB     MEMBERS     OF    SANDY     SPRING    MONTHLT 
MEETING. 

The  committee  appointed  by  our  last  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
the  late  Yearly  Meeting,  in  relation  to  our  testi- 
monies against  war  and  military  services  have 
embodied  what  they  desired  to  communicate  to 
you  upon  the  subject  in  the  following  address, 
to  which  they  affectionately  invite  your  careful 
attention  and  deliberate  consideration  : 

When  the  early  Friends — those  bright  suns 
of  the  morning — were  gathered  to  form  a 
religious  association,  the  great  fundamental 
principle  from  which  their  various  important 
religious  Testimonies  sprung,  was  the  Divine 
Life  or  Spirit  of  God  in  their  souls,  flowing  out 


into  love,  kindness  and  charity  to  the  whole 
family  of  man.  This  holy  Spirit,  which  is  the 
wiadom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God,  both 
illuminated  their  understandings  to  discern 
Truth,  and  imparted  to  them  ability  to  fulfil  all 
its  requirements.  It  led  them  into  the  strictest 
observance  of  moderation,  temperance,  justice, 
patience,  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  forti- 
tude, meicy,  love,  kindness,  charity,  truth, 
purity  and  holiness;  and  consequently  pre- 
served them  from  talebearing,  detraction,  war, 
strife,  contention,  slavery,  as  its  evils  became 
manifest,  and  all  kinds  of  oppression,  and  what- 
ever could  hurt  or  destroy. 

Joined  into  a  religions  Association  by  the 
bond  of  these  precious  and  noble  Christian 
principles  and  testimonies,  with  a  consequent 
concern  to  extend  mutual  care  over  each  other, 
and  to  help  bear  one  another's  burdens,  certain 
rights  and  privileges  became  attached  to  the 
individual  members,  such  as,  that  the  poor 
should  have  all  needed  attention  and  assistance  ; 
their  children  be  freely  educated  and  properly 
cared  for  ;  any  members  in  difficulty  should 
receive  all  necessary  aid  ;  and  those  who  remove 
from  one  branch  of  the  organization  to  another, 
should  be  furnished  with  certificates,  which  en- 
titled them  to  the  care,  kindness  and  attention, 
as  well  as  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  of  those 
among  whom  their  lots  might  be  cast. 

In  a  travail  of  concern  for  their  offspring, 
these  outward  benefits  of  religious  association 
were  extended  to  them ;  and  the  children  of 
Friends  were  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  membership,  which  were  called  "birth- 
rights," and  included  a  claim  and  demand  on 
society  tor  every  thing  they  needed  which  the 
parent  was  unable  to  bestow ;  so  that,  in  case 
the  parents  were  deceased  or  pecuniarily  un- 
able, the  children,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
were  to  be  carel'uliy  and  liberally  provided  for, 
be  educated,  taught  a  trade,  or  some  occupation 
by  which  they  could  earn  an  honest  livelihood  ; 
and  all  Friends'  children  to  have  the  mantle  of 
the  Society  thrown  around  them  for  their  help, 
preservation  and  protection,  bodily  and  spiritu- 
ally, with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  older 
members. 

While  all  the  meraberB  of  the  Association 
were  actuated  by  the  precious  influence  which 
first  drew  them  together — the  overflowing  of 
the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  the  light  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  obeyed  in  humility 
and  meekness — nothing  further  was  needed  for 
the  health,  government  and  support  of  the 
organization.  They  felt  that  "  one  was  their 
Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  they  were  breth- 
ren," dwelling  in  obedience  to  His  manifested 
will,  in  harmony,  peace  and  love. 

But  all  "birth-right  members"  could  not  be 
expected  to  have  experienced  a  re-generation  of 
heart;  and  some  others  might  not  have  known 
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this  great  work  to  be  fully  accomplished  iu 
themselv^'S,or  migtit  have  experienced  a  subse- 
quent falling  away  therefrom,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  code  of  discipline  was  deemed 
necessary  as  an  outward  law,  to  the  rules  of 
which  the  members  who  are  admitted  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Society  were  ex- 
pected to  conform,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that 
it  would  be  a  protecting  hedite  about  them,  and 
ultimately  prove  as  a  school  master  leading  to 
Christ.  Among  the  most  important  testimonies 
to  which  practical  conformity  was  expected  to  be 
observed  was  that  againat  war,  which,  in  its  very 
nature,  and  in  every  feature,  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  pro- 
fession, which  breathes  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest:  on  earth,  peace:  good  will  to  men." 
Every  thing,  therefore,  which,  in  any  manner 
tended  to  promote,  encourage  or  uphold  war, 
has,  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Society,  been 
earnestly  and  a.fl'ectionately  remonstrated  against 
as  being  detrimental  to  the  highest  spiritual 
interests  of  the  members,  and  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  precepts  and  commands  of  the  holy 
Jesus. 

Now,  we  are  the  inheritors  of  the  labors,  the 
sacrifices,  and  the  purchases  male  by  the  blood 
of  many  of  our  worthy  and  faithful  ancestors 
and  predecessors.  And  we  trust  the  same 
views  and  feelings  that  animated  our  early 
Friends  upon  this  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant subject,  are  still  the  concern  of  Society,  if 
not  fully  participated  in  by  all  the  members. 
In  evidence  of  this,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  an  address  to  its  members,  issued 
by  the  Meeting  for  Suffering*,  which  represents 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  under  a  deep  re- 
ligious concern  upon  the  subject,  in  the  Ninth 
month,  186L 

"  Let  all  [our  members]  be  vigilant  in  the 
mainteinance  of  our  peaceable  principles,  not 
only  by  avoiding  any  practical  participation  in 
whatever  is  contrary  thereto,  but  by  preserving 
our  hearts,  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  love  to  the 
whole  family  of  men.  All  are  our  brethren, 
the  children  of  one  common  Parent,  whom  we 
are  allowed  the  great  privilege  of  addressing  as 
Father ;  and  if  we  truly  love  Eim,  as  we  are 
commanded  to  do,  '  with  all  our  heart,  with  all 
soul,  and  with  all  our  might,'  we  will  necessar- 
ily love  all  His  children,  and  be  able  to  ascribe 
'  Glory  to  Him  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  men.' 

''  Let  us  keep  ever  in  mind  that  the  practical 
ground-tcork  of  our  profession — the  speciality 
in  the  operation  of  our  religious  principles,  is 
love,  universal  love,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  all 
men.  With  this  as  the  foundation  principle,  if 
it  is  only  preserved  in  healthful  activity,  as  we 
greatly  desire  it  may  be  in  all,  (our  members), 
there  can  be  no  party  feeling,  no  strife,  no  con- 
tention, no  cruelty,  no  oppression,  no  unkind- 


ness  of  any  kind, '  nothing  that  can  hurt  or  de- 
stroy.' 

"In  accordance  with  this  principle,  it  is  oar 
duty  to  be  good,  quiet,  peaceable  citizens,  under 
whatever  civil  government  is  established  over 
us  ;  obeyintir,  cheerfully  and  faithfully  all  laws 
with  which  we  can  conscientiously  comply  ; 
and  when  we  cannot,  consistently  with  what  we 
sincerely  believe  to  be  our  duty  to  our  God, 
obey  any  laws  that  may  be  passed,  never,  in  any 
way,  clan  lestitiely  evade  or  actively  oppose 
them,  but  meekly  and  patiently  submit  to 
whatever  penalty  may  bo  imposed  for  non  com- 
pliance therewith,  even  unto  death — the  laws  of 
God  being  fearlessly  held  paramount  to  the  laws 
of  man. 

"  This  state  of  willingness  to  suffer  all  things 
patiently,  for  Christ's  sake,  which  is  the  hi<^hest 
Christian  attainment,  cannot  be  gained  in  our 
own  wills  and  maintained  in  our  own  strength, 
but  must  be  the  work  of  deep  prostration  of 
soul  and  dedi  -ation  of  heart  to  God,  who,  in  his 
adorable  love  and  mercy,  will  then  empower  the 
heart  in  strict  sincerity  to  say,  '  Not  my  will,  but 
thine,  0  God  !  in  all  thin^js,  be  done.'  To  this 
happy  and  elevated  cundiiion  of  mind,  we  greatly 
desire  all  our  members  to  attain.  Then  shall 
we  be  enabled  to  stand  firm  in  our  innocency 
and  Christian  dignify,  feeling  no  fear  of  what 
man  can  do  to  us,  but  fully  assured  that  lie  that 
is  with  us,  is  greater  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.' 

"  Our  religious  testimony,  upon  which  is 
based  our  unwillingness  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  lives  of  our  fellow  creatures,  arises  from  no 
disposition  to  be  disobedient  or  disl  >yal  to  those 
in  authority,  nor  from  any  fear  of  death  or  per- 
sonal suffering — far  from  it;  but  from  a  fear  of 
off-ending  our  God,  whose  expre-s  commands  we 
feel  that  we  should  thereby  break.  '  God  is 
love,'  and  we  believe  it  is  Flis  express  command 
and  will  that  all  his  rational  children  should  con- 
tinually dwell  in  love  ;  and  so  far  from  doing 
any  thing  that  might  injure,  maim  or  kill  a 
fellow-creature,  that  we  should  love  even  our 
enemies,  and,  if  need  be,  pour  in  the  oil  and 
wine  to  soothe  and  heal  those  whose  feelings 
might  be  hostile  to  us.  The  command  of  Christ, 
wh^h,  as  His  followers,  we  should  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  obey,  is  '  Love  your  ene- 
mies; bless  them  that  curse  you  ;  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  jou;  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you. 

"  Whilst,  for  fear  of  offend. n-  the  great 
Author  of  our  being,  we  thus  cannot  take  up 
arms  against  our  fellow- creatures,  let  us  be 
mild,  meek  and  patient  towards  any  who  may 
urge  us  thereto  ;  and,  if  they  should  eycn  abuse 
us  and  induce  personal  suffering,  st.U,  lu  the 
conscious  innocency  of  our  hearts  and  inU-rity 
of  purpose,  let  our  prayers  be  '  tather,  forgive 
them,  they  no  not  what  they  do 

"  The   testimony   of    our   religious   Society 
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against  war,  and  every  thing  connected  there- 
with is  co-eval  with  its  existence  as  a  religious 
association,  and  has  been  steadily  maintained  at 
all  times  and  under  all  governments  wherever 
the  Society  has  existed ;  and,  although  in 
periods  of  excitement  some  of  our  members 
have  occasionally  forsaken  our  peaceable  princi- 
ples and  engaged  in  military  strife,  such  con- 
duct has  invariably  been  testitied  against  by 
the  Society,  and  its  authors  regarded  as  not  in 
religious  fellowship  with  us.  And  we  therefore 
most  earnestly  and  aifectionately  caution  all 
our  members,  and  especially  the  precious  young 
men,  to  take  no  part  whatever  on  either  side  in 
the  deplorable  strife  which  now  so  unhappily 
exists,  nor  be  drawn  away  into  a  violation  of 
this,  our  ancient  and  important  Christian  testi- 
mony, by  any  appearance  and  pretext,  however 
plausible ;  but  endeavor  to  abide  firmly  and 
constantly  under  the  feeling  of  universal  love, 
and  at  pi  ace  with  all  men  ;  so  shall  the  blessing 
of  the  Most  High  rest  upon  us,  and  we  shall  be 
accounted  worthy  when  done  with  time  here,  be 
this  sooner  or  later — be  it  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  or  as  martyrs  for  Christ's  sake,  to 
have  our  names  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of 
Life  and  to  be  received  with  the  faithful  of  all 
ages,  *  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the 
First-Born,'  into  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest 
and  peace." 

Now,  a  religious  organization,  in  return  for 
the  rights  and  privileges  it  confers,  has  a  claim 
OD  its  members  for  their  ovservance  of  its  dis- 
ciplinary requirements.  In  the  year  1862,  our 
Yearly  Meeting  issued  the  following  Minute, 
■which  seems  particulaily  appropriate  to  the 
present  occasion,  both  in  this  respect  and  in  re- 
lation to  the  mode  of  treating  with  those  who 
fail  to  conform  thereto  : 

"  A  renewed  and  deep  concern  was  felt,  that, 
in  theadministrationof  our  Discipline,  Monthly 
Meetings  and  their  officers,  may  humbly  and 
diligently  seek  for  Divine  direction  and  aid, 
and  to  be  clothed  with  the  spirit  of  charity,  and 
restoring  love,  in  their  proceedings  towards 
those  who  deviate  from  our  order,  remember- 
ing that  it  is  the  heahhfelt  comUtion  of  the  heart 
and  the  eternal  interests  of  the  soul  which  are 
the  great  objects  of  labor  and  care  of  a  religious 
organization  over  its  constituent  members. 
Also,  while  we  feel  this  tender  care  and  con- 
cern, that  the  Discipline  may  be  administered 
in  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  nature 
of  which  is  to  produce  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men,  and  to  seek  the  restoration  and 
true  welfare  of  any  wlio  may  unhappily  stray 
from  the  path  of  rectitude,  it  is  most  affliction- 
ately  and  earnestly  urged  upon  all  our  members, 
that  they  exercise  continued  vigilance,  par- 
ticularly in  this  time  of  unusual  temptation 
and  trial,  to  give  no  cause  of  uneasiness  or  com- 
plaint; but  to  be  good  examples  of  uprightness 


and  integrity,  and  to  observe  a  most  scrupulous 
watchfulness  to  avoid  every  infmctiori  of  the 
clear  provisions  of  our  Discipline.  By  this 
means,  and  this  alone,  can  Friends,  as  an 
organized  body,  remain  a  harmonious,  con- 
sistent and  united  people.  Even  in  a  case  where 
a  member  might  not  clearly  see  the  propriety  of 
some  provision  of  our  Discipline,  the  observance 
of  it  would  still  be  a  small  sacrifice  in  return  for 
the  many  rights  and  privileges  he  enjoys  from 
his  membership.  The  exemption  from  taking 
oaths,  to  those  who  regai'd  this  as  against  the 
command  of  the  Divine  Master — the  havinaj 
of  a  place,  as  of  rights  at  which  to  assemble 
with  others  for  Divine  worship  and  to  bury  his 
dead — in  case  of  his  removal  to  another  neigh* 
borhood,  bis  immediate  admission  to  equal 
privileges  with  the  resident  members  at  any 
meeting  to  which  he  takes  a  certifitate — the 
home  he  has  in  any  Friend's  family,  wherever 
his  lot  may  be  cast ;  and  in  case  he  should  un- 
happily be  overtaken  with  helplessne.-s  and 
poverty,  the  security  he  possesses  of  all  needed 
assistance  and  affectionate  care,  as  well  as  the 
education  of  his  children  by  the  Society  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  are  ri'jhts  and  privileges, 
for  which  the  sacrifice  of  a  littlo  convenience 
and  individual  opinion,  where  no  principle 
(against  it)  is  involved,  may  well  and  justly  be 
made  to  the  religious  organization  which  confers 
them." 

Still,  under  a  deep  religious  exercise  and  con- 
cern for  the  tender  care,  protection  and  welfare  of 
its  members,  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  an  unusually  large  commit- 
tee, issued  the  following  Minute  and  directions 
for  the  observance  of  its  constituent  Monthly 
Meetings  : 

"  During  the  dreadful  civil  war  through 
which  the  nation  has  just  passed,  the  members 
of  our  Society  have  been  subjected  to  a  severe 
test  of  their  peaceable  principles,  and  some,  we 
fear,  have  forgotten  their  allegiance  to  that 
higher  Power,  to  whom  we  owe  unreserved 
obedience. 

"  In  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Friends  (of  this  Yearly 
Meeting)  have  been  placed,  we  recommend, 
that  in  regard  to  past  offences  in  the  violation 
of  our  testimonies  against  war  and  military 
services,  a  lenient  course  should  be  pursued." 
The  Y'^early  Meeting  therefore  directs  "Monthly 
Meetings  to  appoint  committees  of  judicious 
Friends,  to  whom  voluntary  acknowledgements 
may  be  made;  and  when  s-uch  verbal  acknowl- 
edgments are  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  they 
may  be  accepted,  without  recording  the  names 
of  the  individual-*  to  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

"  Voluntary  acknowledgments  may  also  be 
made  in  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and  accepted, 
if  satisfactory,  without  recording  the  names  of 
the  parties. 
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"In  cases  where  the  labors  of  the  committee 
are  inefiectual,  the  names  of  the  individuals 
should  be  reported  to  the  Monthly  Meetings. 

"In  regard  to  the  purchase  and  holdiDg  of 
government  bonds,  and  the  payment  of  certain 
taxes,  by  Siime  called  war  taxes,  there  appears 
to  be  a  difference  of  sentiment  among  Friends, 
and  we  recommend  that  each  individual  be 
left,  in  these  matters,  to  follow  his  own  religious 
convictions,  trusting  that  the  dictates  of  an 
enlightened  conscience  may  be  observed,  and 
that  Fiiends  will  be  charitable  in  judj^iog  of 
the  conduct  of  others. 

"  The  bearing  of  arms,  the  practice  of  mili- 
tary exercises,  and  the  paying  of  money  in  lieu 
of  personal  services,  we  regard  as  violations  of 
our  testimony  against  war  ;  and  those  of  our 
members  who  deviate  in  either  of  these  par- 
ticulars are  to  bo  tenderly  dealt  with,  and,  if 
they  catinot  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  error 
they  are  to  be  disowned." 

Now,  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  directions 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  our  Monthly  IMeeting  has 
appointed  us  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  these  views 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  particularly  where  it 
•further  earnestly  encourages  Monthly  Meetings, 
while  they  give  "  evidence  of  a  desire  to  be  ten- 
der towards  all  who  have  been  drawn  to  violate 
our  testimonies  against  war^  to  he  \_st  ill]  faith  fid 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  sublime  principles 
and  testimonius  in  favor  of  universal  peace  and 
love." 

It  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the  committeee  to  make  search  or  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  members 
of  our  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  particulars 
alluded  to;  and  we  have  not  the  information  in 
our  possession.  At  the  same  time  it  is  our 
earnest  desire  to  perform  faithfully  the  du'y 
placed  upon  U9  by  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
After  mature  and  deep  deliberation,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclus-ion,  that  this  could  best  be 
dune,  by  having  a  personal  interview,  as  far  as 
practicable,  with  all  the  male  members  of  our 
Monthly  Meeeting,  who  are  of  sufficient  age,  ia 
a  feeling  of  kindness  and  affection,  and  present- 
ing the  foregoing  vitws  and  facts  to  tht-m. 
Then,  if  they  can  feel  and  acknowledge  a  unity 
with  their  general  import;  a  regard  for  the  char- 
acteristic and  i  ;nportant  testimony  of  our  relig  ous 
Society  against  war,  with  a  desire  to  conform  their 
future  lives  thereto  and  to  uphold  the  principles 
of  peace  and  love,  and  a  regret  for  the  circum- 
stances thiit  have  led  to  any  infringement  or 
violation  of  our  Discipline,  so  far  as  these  may 
have  occurred  with  any ;  all  of  which,  we  hope 
and  trust,  our  members  can  conscieutiousiy 
and  willingly  do,  it  appears  to  be  the  extent  to 
•which  the  labors  of  the  Committee  are  required 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  con- 
templated by  the  Monthly  and  Yearly  Meetinizs. 
It  ia  not  pretended,  that  the  Committee   lay 


claim  to  any  superiority  over  their  fellow  members 
We  trust  we  are  brethren,  and  dispos'd,  you  as 
well  as  we,  to  fulGl  the  offices  of  breihien,  by 
watching  over  one  another  fur  good,  strength- 
ening and  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  weak, 
and  endeavoring  to  uphold  the  organization  of 
our  htdoved  Society.  It  was  with  no  small  re- 
luctance we  accepted  our  present  appf>intment. 
We  foresaw  it  would  impose  upon  us  arduous  and 
unprecedented  duties.  ]iut,  in  obedience  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  labor 
had  to  be  performed  by  mnip  of  our  members, 
and,  as  we  were  selected,  we  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  decline  the  service.  And  it  is  our 
abiding  desire  and  concern,  that  through  Divine 
favor,  we  may  be  led  to  do  no  harm  in  our 
present  engagement,  but,  in  true  Gospel  love, 
to  invite  all  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  which  will  gather  and  preserve 
from  all  war,  strife,  and  contention,  and  every 
other  evil,  and  iuto  love,  kindness  and  charity, 
in  which  all  will  labor  "to  maintain  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit,  in  the  Bond  of  Peace." 
Signed, 
Benj'n  Hallowell,~)  Committee 
Edward  Tho.mas,       )>  of  the 

Henry  Stabler,        J  Monthlij  Meeting. 
Sandy  Spuing,  Md.,  1  mo.  14th,  1866.  ' 

The  Committee  reported  to  the  ^Monthly 
Meeting  in  the  Second  month,  last,  that  they 
believed  they  had  been  enabled  to. accomplish, 
satisfactorily,  all  that  was  contemplated  by  their 
appointment,  having  had  a  personal  interview 
with  all  the  male  members  who  were  of  sufficient 
age,  except,  perhaps,  some  three  or  four  of  the 
oldest,  in  regard  to  whom  there  appeared  to  be 
no  occasion,  duiing  which  the  preceding  ad- 
dress was  deliberately  read,  which  was  favora- 
bly received,  and  its  import  united  with  in  all 
cases,  so  that  no  feeling  was  estranged,  but  all 
our  members  seemed  drawn  closer  together  in 
the  kindness  and  affection  of  a  common  brother- 
hood by  the  care  and  concein  of  the  31oetiug 
for  their  welfare. 


Fur  Frifiiile'  Inti-lligeuccr. 
TO  PARENTS    AND    OTHERS. 

I  feel  willing  to  ease  my  mind  of  a  burden 
that  has  lung  rested  upon  it.  on  the  suhjoct  of 
ihe  guarded  education  of  the  youth.  1  desire 
that  when  the  solemn  inquiry  i.s  made,  "  What 
has  become  of  those  tender  lambs  committed  to 
thy  care  ;"  we  may  each  answer,  I  have  done 
the  best  in  my  power  to  keep  them  from  harm. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say,  that  if  mothers 
would  take  but  half  the  time  in  teaching  their 
young  children  them-selves,  that  they  now  take 
to  dress  and  fit  them  for  school,  they  w.-uld  im- 
prove nearly  as  f'.st  as  they  do  in  the  present 
manner.  'J'he  children  would  thus  be  under 
the  care  of  one  of  the  tonJerest  of  trnchers— a 
pious  mother.     Who  can  estimate  the  blessing 
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of  a  religious  father  and  mother  ?  Surely,  of 
earthly  blessings,  it  is  the  greatest. 

The  aspirations  of  my  soul  are,  that  we  may 
BO  live  that  in  the  end  we  may  receive  the  joy- 
ful welcome,  enter  into  the  mansions  of  bliss 
in  the  presence  of  thy  Lord  ;  and  that  the  ten- 
der lambs  may  be  preserved  from  the  contami- 
nating influence  of  the  vain  and  fleeting  things 
of  time.  I  believe,  if  there  is  not  more  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  Truth  manifested,  this  nation  will 
be  flooded  with,  and  ruled  over  by  wickedness, 
and  the  just  judgments  of  the  Lord  will  come 
upon  us  for  disobedience.  Oh  may  these 
things  be  laid  to  heart,  for  great  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  those  of  the  present  generation. 

That  we  mBy  close  in  with  redeeming  love, 
whilst  our  day  of  visitation  lasts,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of  your  friend,  Ferris  Powell, 

Bernhards  Bay,  O^age  Co.,  8  mo.  3d,  1866. 
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Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
TO  Animals. — The  New  York  Daily  Tribune 
of  Eighth  month  3d,  gives  a  lengthy  and  inter- 
esting account  of  the  establishment,  in  that 
city,  of  the  "  American  Society  fur  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals."  It  appears  from 
the  account,  that  a  similar  society  has,  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  been  in  existence  in  England, 
and  that  great  success  has  attended  its  action, 
resulting  in  the  enactment  of  statuses  by  the 
British  Legislature,  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
animajs.  The  influence  of  this  association  has 
gradually  extended  over  other  portions  of  the 
globe,  and  similar  societies  have  been  formed  in 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  all  over  Germany,  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  and  we  can  readily  believe 
that  wherever  such  a  remonstrance  against  cru- 
elty and  oppression  is  raised,  the  effect  will  be 
beneficial. 

As  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  to  the  brute 
creation,  it  might  reasonably  be  inferred  that 
self-interest  alone  would  induce  us  to  treat  them 
with  kindness  and  consideration  ;  but  facts  "do 
not  always  sustain  this  inference.  Some  even, 
who  are  benevolently  inclined,  are  less  thought- 
ful and  careful  of  the  dumb,  patient  creatures, 
who  labor  and  sufl"er,  for  their  advantage,  than 
the  principles  of  justice  and  mercy  would  en- 
force. There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  they 
may  be  oppressed  and  needlessly  made  to  suflfer, 
that,  until  the  attention  is  turned  to  the  subject, 
god  the  mind  comes  to  regard  them  as  a  part  of 


the  economy  of  Providence,  placed  by  circura- 
tances  under  our  control,  and  for  whose  com- 
fort and  happiness  we  are  responsible,  we  can- 
not exercise  proper  consideration.  Not  only  by 
flagrant  acts  of  cruelty,  which  receive  the  con- 
demnation of  all  humane  persons,  are  these  dumb 
creatures  made  to  suff'er,  but  often  those  who 
are  kindly  disposed  toward  them,  frbm  thought- 
lessness, or  a  desire  to  accommodate  their  human 
friends,  impose  grievous  burdens  upon  them,  by 
loading  vehicles  to  their  full  capacity,  and  ma- 
king one  horse  do  the  dury  of  two,  forgetful 
that  such  generosity  is  exercised  at  the  expense 
of  a  poor  brute,  v?ho,  if  he  could  speak  for  him- 
self, would  surely  remonstrate. 

"  "When  we  love  the  Lord  with  all  our  hearts, 
and  his  creatures  in  his  love,  we  are  then  pre- 
served in  tenderness,  both  toward  mankind  and 
the  animal  creation,"  said  the  meek  and  exem- 
plary John  Woolm^n.  Again  he  records  the 
same  idea  in  the  following  language  :  "  He, 
whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works, 
hath  placed  a  principle  in  every  miud,  which 
incites  to  exercise  goodness  towards  every  living 
creature;  and  this  being  singly  attended  to, 
people  become  tender-hearted  and  sympathizing; 
but  being  frequently  and  totally  rejected,  the 
mind  becomes  shut  up  in  a  contrary  dir* position. 
We  are  told  in  Scripture  that  '  a  righteous  man 
regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,'  and  the  Holy 
Jesus,  when  enumerating  the  diff^erent  states 
which  would  receive  the  Divine  approval,  im- 
pressively declares,  '  Blessed  are  the  merciful, 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.'  " 

The  society,  to  which  we  have  alluded  above, 
was  established  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  and  the  amount  of  good  already  achieved 
has  proved  the  necessity  for  its  existence.  The 
mode  of  operation  is  that  pursued  in  England; 
to  circulate  tracts  and  circulars  among  persons 
intrusted  with  the  care  and  handling  of  ani- 
mals ;  the  introduction  into  schools,  by  books  or 
otherwise,  of  principles  of  humanity,  calculated 
to  impress  the  rising  generation,  frequent  ap- 
peals to  the  public  through  the  press,  and  the 
vigorous  co-operation  of  the  police  department. 

It  was  probably,  owing  to  the  efi'orts  of  this 
society,  that  the  New  York  Legislature,  at  its 
session  of  1866,  passed  several  acts  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals,  of  which  the  fpi- 
lowinsr  are  some  of  the  leading  features  : 
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"  Every  person  who  shall,  by  his  act  or  ne- 
glect, maliciously  kill,  maim,  wound,  injure, 
torture  or  cruelly  beat,  any  horse,  mule,  ox,  cat- 
tle, sheep  or  other  animal  belonging  to  himself, 
or  another,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction^  punished  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  both." 

The  "  Act  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  animals  for  human  food,"  provides,  ''  No  rail- 
road company  shall,  in  transporting  cattle, 
sheep  or  swine,  confine  them  in  cars  for  a  longer 
period  than  twenty-four  consecutive  hours, 
without  unloading  for  rest,  water  and  food,  and 
for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  consecutive  hours, 
and  shall  not  receive  or  re-load  any  such  animals 
from  another  railroad,  that  have  not  been  rested 
at  least  ten  consecutive  hours  preceding  such 
loading,  and  been  watered  and  fed  within  the 
time.  The  penalty  for  every  violation  is  SIOO." 
The  board  of  health  has  issued  regulations, 
"  That  no  cattle  shall  be  placed  or  carried  while 
bound  or  tied  by  their  legs,  or  bound  down  by 
their  neck,  in  any  vehicle,  in  any  city  or  village 
of  said  district ;  but  shall  be  alloweJ  freely  to 
stand  in  sush  vehicle  when  transported,  or 
while  being  therein."  In  regard  to  the  labors 
of  this  association,  the  Tribune  says: 

"  Many  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  our 
benevolent  society's  authority  are  still  to  be 
found  in  our  markets,  although  the  evil  has  al- 
ready been  mitigated  in  a  great  measure. 
Butcher's  carts  are  still  to  be  seen  crammed 
■with  numbers  of  hot,  steaming,  live  calves  and 
sheep,  tied  by  the  feet  and  tumbled  carelessly 
in,  one  on  top  of  another,  their  large,  sweet 
eyes  and  docile  countenances  written  over  with 
that  expression  of  patient  agony  which  painfully 
haunts  the  benevolent  witness  for  hours  after- 
ward. One  would  think  that  if  we  must  have 
the  lives  of  these  innocent  and  beautiful  crea- 
tures for  our  sustenance,  we  should  take  them 
as  painlessly  as  possible,  and  in  some  measure 
disguise  to  the  poor  brutes  the  shambles  where 
they  must  die,  instead  of  leading  them  wretched 
and  reeking  to  the  block.  The  chickens  and 
other  poultry  have  also,  in  another  respect,  a 
claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  benevolent. 
The  customary  manner  of  carrying  them  from 
market — grasping  the  legs,  with  the  heads  hang- 
ing down — is  thoughtlessly  cruel.  In  this  po 
sition,  they,  of  course,  experience  the  same  rush 


of  blood  in  the  head  which  would  happen  to  a 
human  being,  under  similar  circumstances  ;  but 
far  more  protracted  sufiering,  inasmuch  as  the 
fowls,  from  their  length  and  flexibilitj  of  neck, 
are  enabled  to  partially  lift  their  heads,  and 
thus  prolong  their  own  pain." 

The  humane  oversight  of  this  society  is  exer- 
cised on  behalf  of  dogs,  rabbits,  squirrel^,  birds, 
fishes,  lybstcrs  and  every  animal  with  which 
man  comes  in  contact. 


In  looking  over  an  old  volume  of  the  lutelli- 
gencer,  we  find  part  of  the  testimony  of  (jrace 
Church  Street  Meeting,  in  refereuce  to  John 
Barclay.  From  some  cause,  not  remembered, 
the  latter  part,  equally  interesting,  appears  to 
have  been  omitted.  We,  therefore,  as  an  in- 
troduction to  future  extracts,  which  we  propose 
making,  give  the  whole  as  the  leading  article  in 
the  number  of  this  week. 


The  extract  from  a  private  letter  will  intro- 
duce to  our  readers  an  address  of  Sandy  Spring 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  we  trust  that  the  writer 
will  excuse  our  using  it  without  first  asking  the 

liberty. — Eds. 

■  <•»  » 

Died,  on  the  10th  ult.,  Norris  P.,  infant  son  of 
Ellwood  and  Mtiry  Rulon,  aj^ed  5  moiilbs  and  14 
days.     A  member  of  Ildddonfield  Moulhlj  Meeting. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friend's  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmec,  has  received  tince 
last  report, — 

From  City  Con'ributiona,         .  .         .     $50.00 

"       Rachel    Haines,  Fallston,  Md.,         .       23.00 
"      Friends  at  Jledford,  N.  J.,       .         .         5.00 

$>0.00 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer. 
PfliLA.,  8th  mo.  3l3t,  18G6. 


"  When  the  Divine  Judge  shall  summon  us 
to  appear  before  our  conscience  at  the  end  of 
our  brief  journey  here  below,  our  modesty,  our 
weakness,  will  not  be  an  excuse  for  our  inaction. 
It  will  be  of  no  avail  to  reply, '  we  were  nothing, 
we  could  do  nothins,  we  were  but  as  a  t.'raiu  of 
sand.'  He  will  say,  'I  placed  before  you.in 
your  day,  the  two  scales  of  a  beam,  by  which 
the  destiny  of  the  human  race  wis  weighed;  in 
the  one  was  good,  and  in  the  other  was  eyil. 
You  were  but  a  grain  of  sand,  no  doubt;  but 
who  told  you  that  that  grain  of  sand  would  not 
have  caused  the  balance  to  incline  on  my  side  ? 
You  have  intelligence  to  see,  a  conscience  to 
decide,  and  you  should  have  placed  this  grain 
i)f  sand  in  one  or  the  other.  You  did  neither. 
Let  the  wind  drift  it  away  ;  it  has  not  beea  of 
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any  use  to  you  or  your  brethern.'  " — Lamar- 
tine. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  EXODUS  III  :  14. 
'by  bishop  beveridge. 
When  the  Lord  speaks  of  himself  with  regard 
to  His  people,  He  sailh — I  AM.  He  doth  not 
say  I  aiu  their  Liglit,  their  Life,  their  GuiJe, 
their  Stretigth,  their  Tower;  but  only,  I  AM. 
lie  sets  His  hand,  as  it  were,  to  a  blank,  that 
His  people  may  write  under  it  what  they  please, 
that  is  for  their  good.  As  if  He  should  say, 
are  they  weak  ?  I  am  Strength.  Are  they  in 
trouble?  lam  comfort.  Are  they  poor?  I 
am  riches.  Are  they  sick  ?  I  am  health. 
Are  they  dying  ?  lam  life.  Have  they  noth- 
ing ?  1  am  all  things.  I  am  Justice  and  Mer- 
cy ;  lam  Grace  and  Goodness;  I  am  Glory, 
Beauty,  Holiness,  Perfection,  All-SuflBciency, 
Eternity,  Jehovah — lam  whatsoever  is  suita- 
ble to  their  nature,  or  convenient  for  them  in 
their  several  conditions.  Whatsoever  is  good 
and  needful  to  make  tliem  happy,  that  I  am. 
So  that,  in  short,  God  here  represents  Himself 
unto  us  as  one  universal  Good,  and  leaves  us  to 
make  the  application  to  ourselves,  according  to 
our  several  wants,  capacities  and  desiies,  by 
saying  only  in  general,  I  AM.^Lenjiets  for 
letters,  {MUcellaneous,  No.  46;  Dublin  Tract 
Repository. 

•— <»^— . 

THE    SUNDAY  AT  HOME. 
(Continued  from  page  407.) 

Much  as  T  think  the  Sunday  School  capable 
of  accomplishing,  there  grows  in  me  the  convic- 
tion that  it  has  had  a  direct  ar.d  largely  inju- 
jurious  effect  upon  religious  training  in  our 
homes,  and,  from  being  a  supplement,  has  ended 
in  supplanting  the  teaching  of  home. 

The  home  sliould  be  the  Sunday  school  of  the 
child.  It  used  to  be  so  ;  but  no  one  can  doubt 
that,  since  the  prevalence  of  this  institution, 
there  has  been  a  marked  decay  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  home, — even  very  conscientious 
and  careful  parents  delegating  this  task.  I 
think  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Sunday  school  ever 
departed  i'rom  its  original  mission  to  the  poor, 
the  ignorant  and  degraded.  It  has  a  work  and 
a  place  among  them  ;  it  supplies  what  they 
could  not  otherwise  obtain.  It  is  not  so  with 
us.  We  are  capable  of  teaching  our  children — 
any  one  of  us.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we 
ought  not  to  allow  any  other  to  do  for  us  ;  that 
is  one  of  the  things  for  which  Sunday  was  giv- 
en to  the  home  ;  virtually,  that  is  one  of  the 
things  we  engaged  to  do  when  God  intrusted  to 
our  keeping  the  immortal  spirits  of  our  chil- 
dren ;  and  through  all  discouragement,  defeat 
and  failure,  we  are  to  toil  at  it,  till,  by  experi 
ment  and  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  ability  to  meet  and  discharge  our  obliga 
tion. 


Above  and  before  all  others  ought  the  parent 
to  be  the  religious  teacher  of  the  child.  In  the 
days  before  the  Sunday  school  it  was  so.  There 
was  a  general  catechizing  now  and  then  by  the 
minister,  but  the  work  was  done  in  the  home, 
and  any  one  who  knows  anything  about  it,' 
knows  that  we  of  the  present  generation  are 
much  better  versed  in  Scripture,  in  doctrine  and 
duty,  than  are  they  of  the  rising  generation. 
And  vet  we  had  no  advantage  of  Sunday 
schools, — no  teachers,  no  libraries,  no  general 
lessons, — but  only  the  humble  efiturts,  often  of 
humble  parents,  teaching  from  the  one  book, 
and  enforcing,  by  example,  what  they  taught. 

The  best,  the  truest,  the  deepest  lessons  we 
have  learned  have  been  from  the  simple,  but 
earnest  teachings  of  our  homes.  The  fault  of 
to-day's  degeneracy  lies  wiih  our  homes;  not 
that  they  have  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose 
given  up  their  duty  ;  but,  finding  the  Sunday 
school  recognized,  and  the  custom  of  sending 
children  established,  unconsciously  they  have 
surrendered  a  duty  they  ought  sacredly,  to  have 
kept.  Go  through  the  Sunday  schools  and 
question  the  classes,  and  you  will  be  amazed  at 
the  universal  ignorance  of  things  which  ought 
to  have  been  taught  by  mothers  in  the  nursery. 
Go  into  homes,  and  you  will  find  parents  satis- 
fied with  seeing  that  the  lessons  are  got, — not 
all  doing  even  that, — while  about  the  lesson  or 
about  any  serious  topic  there  is  no  conversatioQ 
and  no  interest.  The  Bible  is  a  sealed  book  in 
our  homes, — a  ahoio  book  merely,  sometimes, — 
and  all  the  religious  knowledge  the  child  re- 
ceives comes  from  the  Sunday  school,  from  a 
teacher  oftentimes  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
task  ;  or,  however  adequate  to  the  mere  work 
of  instruction,  nt  ver  able  to  take  the  place  or 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  parent.  T  know  there 
is  a  semblance  of  treason  in  this;  but  while  I 
own  all  the  Sunday  school  has  done,  and  see 
more  that  it  may  do,  I  believe  it  has,  unwitting- 
ly, inflicted  an  injury  upon  our  homes  ;  nor  do 
I  see  any  good  reason  for  supposing  they  will 
return  to  their  duty  so  long  as  the  Sunday  school 
shall  occupy  the  position,  and  offer  to  do  the 
work  that  it  does.  If  I  should  carry  out  my 
idea,  instead  of  the  Sunday  scliool  as  it  is,  I 
would  have  a  children  service,  and  leave  the  di- 
rect teaching  of  the  day  to  the  hoiiiCS.  Per- 
haps this  will  be  when  homes  are  what  they 
shiiuld  be. 

The  instruction  of  the  home  should  not  be 
merely  formal,  from  the  book,  nor  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  school  task,  but  evtry  way  genial. 
There  is  no  fear  that  in  making  the  subject  in- 
teresting you  shall  destroy  its  vitality,  as  some 
seem  to  think,  while  "you  do  a  very  dangerous 
thing  when  you  make  that  wearisome  which  you 
wish  to  be  most  loved."  I  can  recall  the  days 
when  I  had  no  home, — when  the  Sabbath  was 
long;  mouotjuous,  wearisome,  and  I  used  to  be 
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shut  up  by  myself  through  the  \on^  summer' 
morniuii,  with  Watt's  hymns  in  my  hand,  and 
the  craving  for  outdoors  in  my  heart.  I  can 
hear  now  the  very  buzzing  of  the  iiies  in  that, 
my  Sunday  .  prison.  I  aci  afraid  I  profited 
poorly  by  those  weekly  incarcerations,  for  I 
never  could  master  Watt's  hymns.  When  I 
went  home  it  was  early  summer,  and  my 
father's  house  was  just  beneath  the  old  Christ 
Church,  in  Boston,  and  our  Sunday  lessons  were 
with  our  mother,  on  the  grass  plot  in  the  yard, 
less  a  lesson  of  books  than  of  talk. 

That  is  the  way  home  should  teach — so  as  to 
leave  a  joy  behind, — not  so  much  by  the  book 
as  from  what  the  book  has  already  taught  the 
parent  heart, — not  from  the  Bible  merely,  but 
from  the  page  of  that  other  revelation  nature 
makes, — not  from  these  only,  but  from  history, 
from  your  and  your  children's  experience,  from 
all  tbe  myriad  suggestions  that  cume  from  time 
to  time,  and  that  flow  from  you  in  the  confidence 
of  Sunday  intercourse. 

This  will  not  be  easy.  Nothing  of  real  ben- 
efit is.  No  item  of  parental  responsibility  is  to 
be  mot  off-hand.  This  is  a  thing  for  thought, 
for  prayer,  for  preparation,  for  experiment. 
Yet  it  is  a  thing  that  every  father  and  every 
mother  can  do  and  ought  to  do.  Deliberately 
should  the  Sunday  teaching  of  the  children  be 
prepared  for.  It  should  have  some  plan  and  be 
thoroughly  done.  How  you  shall  best  reach 
your  children,  patience  and  time  and  your  par- 
ent tact  will  show.  All  have  not  the  same  gift, 
but  all  have  some  gift.  Some  wdl  succeed  best 
in  one  way,  some  in  another.  One  parent  has 
this  gift  and  another  has  that;  one  child  has 
this  want,  and  the  other  that.  Never  weary 
with  tbe  sameness  of  your  teaching,  or  the 
length  of  your  exercise,  but  consult  the  limits 
and  the  laws  of   the    child  nature  in  all  things. 

Do  you  say  that  this  is  demanding  too  much, 
that  which  is  possible  only  to  the  few  of  leisure, 
of  ability,  or  of  wealth  ?  I  reply,  that  thefaits, 
as  they  may  be  gathered  from  many  a  New  Eng- 
land home,  are  against  you.  I  ask  only  what 
every  parent  may  do,  has  the  time  and  means, 
and  ought  to  have  the  ability  and  the  willing 
ness  to  do. 

If  you  do  not  know  anything  about  religion. 
and  do  not  care  anything  about  it,  or  if  you  care 
80  little  as  to  be  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifice 
and  the  exertion  necessary,  that  is  one  thing; 
but  you  never  heard  of  a  pior,  simple  minded 
man  or  woman,  wh(jsc  heart  was  right,  and  wlio 
followed  the  simple  leadings  of  nature,  who 
fajled  to  make  truth  pleasant,  and  palatable,  and 
prolitable. 

There  is  not,  in  all  the  range  of  all  the  libra- 
ries, such  a  series  of  narratives  as  crowds  the 
pages  of  the  Bible,  and  narrative  is  the  craving 
of  the  young  st  child,  and  no  narratives  so  much 
interest  children  as  those  of  the  Old  and  New 


Testament.  You  may  not  succeed  the  first 
time,  or  the  second,  nor  do  you  in  anything  ; 
but  you  will  snon  fiud  your  children  come  to 
yi'U,  saying,  "Tell  us  somi'thiag  more  from  the 
Bible  ;"  and  you  will  find  that  the  teZ/inij  is  bet- 
ter for  them  ihun  the  readin;/,  relieving  the 
narrative  of  its  antiquated  firms  of  speech,  and 
giving  a  certain  air  of  reality  to  the  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  a  feeling  of  grea'er  liberty  to 
question.  Tliis  is  for  the  younger  a  fertile  and 
inexhaustible  field,  opening  up  treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  wonder.  Advancing  years  may  re- 
quire other  culture  ;  but  f  )r  tliat  your  own  ad- 
vancing experience  qualifies.  Keeping  step 
with  your  children's  progress,  you  may  always 
be  compmion  and  fellow  pupil  at  least ;  indeed, 
the  wisest  of  us  always  finds  liimsolf  these;  and 
so  these  home  talks  with  the  children  re-act 
upon  ourselves,  and  redound  to  our  own  good. 
There  ari^,  beside,  a  mulilude  of  topics  for 
the  home  Sunday.  There  are  matters  of  out- 
side interest  and  benevolence  ;  no  dearth  at  all, 
but  a  myriad  subjects  and  a  myriad  helps,  starl- 
ing up  always  about  those  in  earnest,  unknown, 
unguessed  by  the  indifferent;  a  Divine  hand 
ever  leading  the  way  and  pointing  to  the  parent 
heart  the  manner  of  leading  the  tender  spirit 
on.  Never  fear  but  God  will  show  you  how, 
when  you  earnestly  undertake. 

(To  be  continued.) 
— «•»- ■ 

EXTRACTS  FROM    "  SELF- HELP." 

It  was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected,  that 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  apparently  impos- 
sible of  things,  the  reclamation  of  criminals, 
should  have  been  not  only  attempted,  but  ac- 
complished, by  a  man  working  for  weekly  wages 
in  a  foundry  !  Yet  this  woik  was  done  by 
Thomas  Wright  when  employed  with  the  Messra 
Ornifrod,  at  Manche-ter.  Accident  first  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  difficulty  encountered 
bv  liberated  convicts  in  returning  to  habits  of 
honest  industry.  His  mind  was  pos.sfssed  by 
the  subject;  and  to  remedy  the  evil  became 
the  purpose  of  his  life.  He  did  not  neglect  hia 
work,  for  he  honorably  perlbrmed  his  duties  as 
a  foundry- man,  and  Iiis  woiking  and  business 
quilities  were  so  highly  prized  l>y  liis  employers 
that  he  was  graduilly  raised  to  the  post  of  fore- 
man of  his  f^hop.  Nor  did  he  neglect  his  family, 
for,  upon  comparatively  small  means,^  he  re- 
spectably brought  up  a  large  family.  Though 
he  worked  from  six  in  the  morning  till  .-ix  at 
night,  still  there  were  leisure  Uiiuutes  th;it  he 
could  call  his  own,— more  especially  his  Sun- 
days,— and  these  he  employed  in  tlie  service  ol 
convicted  criminals  ;  a  class  then  far  more  neg- 
lected than  they  are  now.  But  a  few  minutes 
a  d;iy,  well  employed,  can  effeet  a  great  deal  ; 
and  it  will  scarcely  be  credit,  d,  that  in  tea 
years  this  working  m:in,  by  steadfastly  holding 
to  his  purpose,  succeeded  in  rescuing  not  fewer 
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thnn  three  hundred  felons  from  contiau.iDce  in 
a  life  of    villainy  !   He  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  moral    physician    of    the    Manchester  Old 
Bailey  ;  and  when  the    Chaplain  and  all  others 
failed,  Thomas  Wright  often  succeeded.     Chil 
dren  he  thus  restored,  healed,  to  their  paren's  ; 
SODS    and    daughters    otherwise    lost    to    their 
homes  ;  and  m^ny  a   returned    convict    did   he 
contrive  to  settle   down   to   honest  and   indus- 
trious  pursuits.     The   task  was  by   no   means 
easy.     It  required  money,  time,  prudence,  and 
above  all,  character,  and  the  confidence  which 
character    invariably   inspires.     The   mo*t   re- 
markable circumstance  of  all  is,  that    Wright 
relieved  many  of  these  poor  outcasts  out  of  the 
comparatively   snuill   wages   earned    by  him    at 
foundry  work.     He  did  all  this  on    an  income 
which    did    not   average,    during   his    working 
career,  100^.  per  annum  ;   and  yet  while  he  was  I 
able  to  bestow  substantial  aid    on    criminals,  to  ' 
whom  he  owed    no  more   than    the  service   of 
kindness  which    every  human    being   owes    to 
another,  he  also  maintained  his    own  family  in  ' 
comfort,  and  was,  by  frugality  and  carefulness,  ' 
enabled  to  lay  by  a  store  of  savings  against  his 
approaching  old   age.     P^very  week   he   appor-  1 
tioned  his    income    with    deliberate    care ;    so 
much  for  the  indispensable  necessaries  of  food 
and  clothintr,  so  much  for  the  lamllord,  so  much 
for  the  schoolmaster,  so  much  for  the  poor  and 
needy  ;  and  the  lines  of  di.-ttibution  were  reso-  ^ 
lutely    observed.       By    such    means     did    this 
humble  workman    pursue  his  great  work,  with 
the  resuls  we  have  so  briefly  described.      His 
career  affords  one  of    the  most  remarkable  and 
striking  illustrations  of  the  force  of  purpose  in  '. 
a  man,  of  the    might  of  small  means  carefully  ' 
and  seduously   applied,  and,  above   all,  of  the  ' 
power  which  an    energetic   and  upright   char-  I 
acter  invariably  exercises  upon   the   lives   and 
conduct  of  others. 

There  is  no  discredit,  but  honor,  in  every  ' 
right  walk  of  industry,  whether  it  be  in  tilling  i 
the  ground,  making  tools,  weaving  fabrics,  or  • 
selling  the  products  behind  a  counter.  A  youth 
may  handle  a  yard-stick,  or  measure  a  piece  of 
ribbon  ;  and  there  will  be  no  discredit  in  doing 
so  unless  he  allows  his  mind  to  have  no  higher 
range  than  the  stick  and  ribbon  ;  to  be  as  short 
as  the  one,  and  as  narrow  as  the  other.  "  Let 
not  those  blush  who  have,"  said  Fuller,  "but 
those  who  huve  not  a  lawful  calling."  And 
Bishop  Hall  said,  "  Sweet  is  the  destiny  of  all 
trades  whether  of  the  brow  or  of  the  mind." 
Men  who  have  raised  themselves  from  a  humble 
calling,  need  not  be  ashamed,  but  rather  ought 
to  be  proud  of  the  difficulties  they  have  sur- 
mounted. The  laborer  on  his  feet  stands  higher 
than  the  nobleman  on  his  knees.  An  American 
President,  when  asked  wljat  was  his  coat  of- 
arms,  remembering  that  he  had  been  a  hewer 
of  wood  in  his  youth,  replied,  "  A  pair  of  shirt- 


sleeves." Lord  Tenderden  was  proud  to  point 
out  to  his  son  the  shop  in  whieh  Lis  father  had 
shaved  ior  a  penny.  A  French  doctor  once 
taunted  Flecheir,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  who  had 
been  a  tallow-chandler  in  his  youth,  with  the 
meanness  of  his  origin,  to  whieh  Flechier  re- 
plied, "  If  you  had  been  born  in  the  same  con- 
dition that  I  was,  you  would  still  have  been  but 
a  maker  of  candles."  Some  small  spirits,  as- 
hamed of  their  origin  are  always  striving  to 
conceal  it,  and  by  the  efforts  they  make 
to  do  so,  betray  themselves ;  like  that  worthy 
but  stupid  Yorkshire  dyer,  who,  having  gained 
his  money  by  honest  chimney  sweeping,  and 
feeling  ashamed  of  chimneys,  built  his  house 
without  one,  sending  all  his  smoke  into  the 
shaft  of  his  dye  works.  The  benevolent  Sir 
Thomas  Bernard,  one  of  the  best  practical  phil- 
anthropists of  his  day,  in  his  "  Tracts  for  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  poor,''  makes  hon- 
orable mention  of  "  a  very  intelligent  and  val- 
uable man,  David  Porter,  a  master  chimney- 
sweep in  Welbeck  S  reet,  who  is  another  good 
illustration  of  the  force  of  diligence  and  well- 
doing. In  early  boyhood  Porter  was  kidnapped 
fur  a  sweep;  the  condition  of  climbing  boys  at 
the  time  being  one  almost  of  slavery.  The  boy, 
however,  had  energy  of  body  and  mind,  and 
survived  the  privations  of  his  unfortunate  class. 
At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a  sweep  on  his  own  account.  When 
employment  was  slack  in  his  trade,  he  sought 
and  found  it  in  others  ;  in  summer  and  harvest 
time  he  went  into  Lincolnshire  and  worked  at 
farm  labor,  always  bringing  home  a  little  store 
of  savings.  But  he  did  not  neglect  his  mind  ; 
above  all,  he  did  not  forget  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  the  poor  little  climbing-boys  ;  all  of 
which  he  had  himself  passed  through.  He 
therefore  devoted  his  leisure, — snatched  from  a 
busy  life, — to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
which  he  printed  and  distributed  amongst  in- 
fluential persons,  thereby  initiating,  as  Granville 
Sharp  had  done,  the  movement  which  issued 
in  the  amelioration  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
class.  David  Porter,  by  his  frugality,  industry, 
and  application  to  business,  eventually  realized 
a  large  fortune,  at  the  same  time  promoting  the 
comforts  of  his  boys  and  workmen  in  a  manner 
altogether  unknown  and  unusual  at  the  time. 
On  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  asking  David  Porter 
how  he  succeeded  in  his  business,  and  accu- 
mulated so  large  a  fortune,  he  answered,  "  By 
never  having  an  idle  hour  or  an  idle  guinea." 
This  was  his  whole  secret. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  common  th^n 
energy  in  money-making,  quite  independent  of 
any  higher  object  than  its  accumulation.  A 
man  who  devotes  himself  to  this  pursuit,  body 
and  soul,  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  rich  ;  very 
little  brains  will  do  ;  spend  less  than  you  earn  ; 
add  guinea  to  guinea;  scrape   and  save;  and 
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the  pile  of  gold  will  gradually  rise.  John 
Forster  quoted  a  striking  illustration  of  what 
this'  kind  of  determination  will  do  in  money 
making.  A  young  man  who  ran  through  his 
patrimony,  spending  it  in  profligacy,  was  at 
length  reduced  to  utter  want  and  des[)air.  He 
rushed  out  of  his  house  intending  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  and  stopped  on  arriving  at  an  emi- 
nence overlooking  what  were  once  his  estates. 
Hh  sat  down,  ruminated  for  a  time,  and  rose 
with  the  determination  that  he  would  recover 
them.  He  returoed  to  the  streets,  saw  a  load 
of  coals  which  had  been  shot  out  of  a  cart  on 
to  the  p.ivement  before  a  house,  offered  to  carry 
them  in,  and  was  employed.  He  thus  earned  a 
few  peace,  requested  some  meat  and  drink  as  a 
gratuity,  which  was  given  him,  and  the  pennies 
were  laid  by.  Pursuing  this  menial  labor,  he 
earned  and  saved  more  pennies;  accumulated 
suSieieut  to  enable  him  to  purchase  some  cattle, 
the  value  of  which  he  understood,  and  these  he 
sold  to  advantage.  He  now  pursued  money 
with  a  step  as  steady  as  time,  and  an  appetite 
as  keen  as  death  ;  advancing  b^  degrees  into 
larger  and  larger  transactions,  until  at  length 
he  became  rich.  The  result  was,  that  he  mi>re 
than  recovered  his  possessions,  and  died  an  in- 
veterate miser.  When  he  was  buried  mere 
earth  went  to  earth.  With  a  nobler  spirit,  the 
same  determination  might  have  enabled  such  a 
man  to  be  a  benefactor  to  others  as  well  as  him- 
self. Bat  the  life  and  its  end  in  this  was  alike 
sordid. 

The  saving  of  money  for  the  mere  sake  of  it, 
is  but  a  mean  thing,  even  though  earned  by 
honest  work  ;  but  where  earned  by  dice-throw- 
ing, or  speculation,  and  without  labor,  it  is  still 
worse.  To  provide  for  others  and  for  our  own 
comfort  and  independence  in  old  age  is  honor- 
able, and  greatly  to  be  commended;  but  to 
hoard  for  mere  wealth's  sake  is  the  characier- 
istic  of  the  narrow-souled  and  the  miserly.  It 
is  against  the  growth  of  this  habit  of  inordinate 
saving,  that  the  wise  man  needs  most  carefully 
to  guard  himself;  else,  what  in  youth  was  sim- 
ple economy,  may  in  old  age  grow  into  avarice, 
and  what  was  a  duty  in  the  one,  may  become  a 
vice  in  the  other.  It  is  the  love  of  money — 
not  money  itself — which  is  *'  the  root  of  evil," 
— a  love  which  narrows  and  contracts  the  soul, 
and  closes  it  against  generous  life  and  action. 
Hence,  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  one  of  his  char- 
acters declare  that  "  the  penny  siller  slew  mair 
souls  than  the  naked  sword  slew  bodies."  It  is 
one  of  the  defects  of  business,  too  exclusively 
followed,  that  it  insensibly  tends  to  a  mechanism 
of  character.  The  business  man  gets  into  a 
rut,  and  often  does  not  look  beyond  it.  If  he 
lives  for  himself  only,  he  becomes  apt  to  regard 
other  human  beings  only  in  so  far  as  they  min- 
ister to  his  ends.  Take  a  leaf  from  such  men's 
ledger,  and  you  have  their  life.     It  is   said   oi 


one  of  our  most  eminent  modern  men  of  busi- 
ness— withal  a  scrupulotkfcly  h.juorab:e  man — 
who  spent  his  life  mainly  in  uiuney-making, 
and  succeeded,  that  when  upon  his  death-bed, 
he  turned  to  his  favorite  daughter,  and  eaid 
solemnly  to  her,  "  Hasn't  it  been  a  mistake, 
^"      He  had  been   thiuking  of  the  good 


which  other  men  of  his  race  had  done,  and 
which  he  might  have  done,  had  he  not  unhap- 
pily found  exclusive  money-making  to  be  a 
mistake  when  it  was  too  late  lo  remedy  it;  and 
when  he  must  leave  behind  him  his  imge  pile 
of  gold,  the  accumulation  of  which  had  bcea 
almust  the  sule  object  of  his  life. 


TO    THE    MEEK. 


How  ranch  that  Genius  boasts  as  hers, 

Aod  fancies  tiers  alone, 
On  you,  meek  spirit.-i,  Failh  confers  ! 

Tlie  proud  have  furtber  gone, 
Perh  ips  tliroiigh  life's  dull  uiaze  :   but  you 
Alune  possess  the  labyiiuiii's  clue  1 

To  you  the  costliest  spoils  of  Thought, 

Wisdom  uuciaiined  yield  up: 
To  yuu  her  far-sonj^lit  pearl  is  brought, 

And  melted  in  your  cup  ; 
To  you  her  nard  und  mynh  she  brings, 
Like  Orient  gifts  lo  iulnut  kings. 

The  "single  eye"  alone  can  see 

All  truth  around  us  thrown, 
la  their  eternal  uuity  : 

The  huml^le    e<ir  alone  • 

Has  room  to  hold  and    time  to   prize 
Tne  sweetness  of  Lite's  harmonies. 

Notions  to  thought  made  visible, 

Are  but  the  siUftllest  part, 
Of  those  immorlal  Truths  which  dwell 

Self-raduict  in  man's  heart. 
With  outward  beams  are  others  bright, 
But  God  has  made  you  ''  full  of  ligbt." 

One  science  well  ye  know  :  the  will 

Of  God — to  man  laid  bare  : 
One  art  have  mastered  :  to  fulfil 

The  part  assigned  you  there. 
If  other,  meaner  lore  ye  sought. 
This  first  ye  learned — to  need  it  not  I 

Aubrey  De   Vere. 


SEED-TIME   AND    HARVEST. 

As  o'er  his   furrowed  fields,  which  lie 
Beneath  a  coldly  dropping  sky, 
Yet  chill  with  winter's  luelteU  snow, 
The  husbandman  goes  fonh  to  sow. 

Thus,  Freedom,  in  the  bitter  blnst, 
The  ventures  of  thj  seed  are  cast, 
And  trust   to  warmer  sun  and  rain, 
To  swell  the  germ,  and  till  the  grain. 

Who  calls  thy  glorious  service  bnrd  ? 
Who  deems  it  not  its  own   reward? 
Who,  for  its  trials,  counts  it   less 
A  cause  of  praise  and  ihankfulnosa? 

It  may  not  be  our  lot  to  wield 
The  sickle  in  the  ripened    held; 
Nor  ours  to  hear,  on  summer  eves, 
The  reap  r's  song  among  the  shelves  ; 
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Yet  where  onr  duty's  task  is  wrought 
In  unison  with  G.  d's  great  thought, 
The  near  and  future  blend  in  one, 
And  whatso'er  is  willed  is  done  1 
And  ours  the  gratefal  service  whence 
Comes,  day  by  day,  the  recompense— 
The  hope,  the  trust,  the  purpose  staid, 
Tl.e  fountain,  and  the  noonday  shade. 
And  were  this  life  the  utmost  span, 
The  on!yeud  and  aim  of  man. 
Better  the  toil  of  fields  like  t^ese, 
Than  waking  dream  and  slothful  case. 
Our  life,  though  fnlling  like  our  grain, 
Like  that  revives  and  tpiinp-s  again; 
And  e>irly  called,  how  blest  are  they 
Who  wail  in  heaven  their  harvest  day- 

J.  G.  Whittter. 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  INFANT    SCHOOL    DAYS. 

The  Newport,  R.  L,  correspondent  of  the 
ProvidencG  Journal  tells  the  following  curious 
and  interesting  story  :  _ 

A  gentleman  who  was  born  in  Newport,  and 
pa'^sed  a  few  of  his  earlier  years  here,  has  just 
related  me  the  following  anecdote,  which  I  am 
sure  he  will  pardon  me  for  repeating  The  facts 
are  as  he  gave  them,  (the  names  alone  being 
withheld)  and  the  occurrence  took  place  but  "a 
few  years  ago,  whilst  on  a  short  visit  to  the 
place  of  his  birth.  He  remembered  that  he  was 
sent  to  school  to  Marra  Jones,  when  but  two 
years  of  age,  and  that  he,  and  another  child  ot 
about  the  same  age,  were  frequently,  during 
school  hours,  placed  in  a  cradle  and  rocked  by 
Becky  Jones,  Marm  Jones's  dau-jhter,  who  as- 
sisted her  mother  in  the  school.  The  impression 
of  the  school-room  has  remained  fresh  on  his 
mind.  There  was  a  small  fire  place  across  the 
angle  of  the  room,  with  tiles  on  the  jambs,  and 
the  heavy  beams  on  the  sides  of  the  room  were 
met  at  the  ceiling  by  other  heavy  beams  running 
overhead.  This  impression  he  sometimes  sup- 
posed, later  in  life,  was  a  creation  of  the  mind 
and  had  no  foundation  in  reality  ;  but  he  clung 
to  it  tenaciously,  and  at  last  had  it  confirmed, 
and  in  this  way  : 

Passing  up  Thames  street,  he  came  upon  an 
old  buildnig  that  he  felt  confident  was  the  scene 
of  bis  early  school  days.  Pausing  to  survey  it, 
he  asked  an  old  man  in  the  neighborhood  if 
Marm  Jones  kept  a  school  there  forty  years  ago. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  she  keeps  there 
now."  "She  had  a  daughter  Becky,  who  as- 
sisted her  in  tlie  school ;  is  she  still  living  ?  " 
"  Yes,  said  the  old  man.  "  and  in  the  same 
house ;  she  is  the  widow  Smith,  now."  This 
was  enough  for  the  inquirer,  who  at  once 
knocked  a^  the  low  door.  The  rap  was  answered 
by  a  woman  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  he  asked. 
"  Are  you  Mrs.  Smith,  formerly  Miss  Becky 
Jones,  who  kept  school  here  forty  years  ago 
with  Marm  Jones?"  *'  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied. 
"  Well/'  said  he,  I  came  to  school  here  at  that 


time,  and  was  then  but  two  years  old."  '*  If  that 
is  so,"  said  the  woman,  looking  intently  at  him, 
"  your  name  must  be  either  Benjamin  Long  or 
George  Short,  for  we  had  two  children  of  that 
age,  and  we  used  to  rock  them  in  a  cradle  when 
they  were  tired."  "  My  name  is  Benjamia 
Long,"  said  the  gentleman.  I  remember  the 
rocking,  and  am  anxious  to  see  your  mother 
and  the  school  room." 

On  entering  a  chamber  above,  to  which  he 
was  conducted,  he  said  at  once,  "  this  is  the 
school  room  ;  there  is  the  fireplace  in  the  angle, 
with  its  tiles,  and  there  are  the  great  beanis 
overhead  and  down  the  sides  of  the  room." 
Then  the  old  lady,  Marm  Jones,  a  woman  of 
ninety,  came  in,  who,  when  asked  the  same 
questions  that  had  been  put  to  her  daughter, 
said,  "  we  had  at  that  time  two  children  placed 
under  our  care,  and  they  were  each  about  two 
years  of  age,  and  to  keep  them  quie,t  we  used 
to  rock  them  in  a  cradle.  Their  names  were 
Beuiamin  Long  and  George  Short."  "  This  is 
Berjamin  Lonj,"  said  Becky.  The  old  lady 
looked  incredufous  for  a  moment  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  Benjamin,  how  thou  hast 
changed;  fur  thou  hadst  then  soft  flaxen  hair 
and  thy  complexion  was  fair!  there  must  be 
something  in  the  air  of  New  York  that  has 
changed  its  color  and  made  thee  so  brown." 
The  babe  she  remembered,  but  she  could  not 
recognize  in  the  strong  and  active  man  the 
child  she  had  eared  for  in  its  infancy.  Where 
will  you  find  another  instance  of  a  school  kept 
for  forty   years  in  one  place  and  by  the   game 

school  marm  ? 

■  ■««  I 

POWER    OF  SUBSTANCES  TO  THROW  OFF 
HEAT. 

The  different  power  in  substances  to  throw 
oif  heat  is  turned  to  very  efi"ectual  use  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  and  it  must  be  viewed  as 
an  evidence  of  an  all-wise,  designing  mind,  that 
those  things  which  need  moisture  most  are  the 
best  radiators  of  heat,  and  therefore  the  best 
contractors  of  dew.  Leaves,  grass,  and  plants 
all  have  their  special  powers  of  radiating  heat, 
so  as  to  obtain  their  adequate  supply  of  dew, 
and  this  simple  function  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  just  maintenance  of  vegetable 
life  :  and  its  benefit  is  such  that,  in  the  words 
of  Chaucer — 

"  The  earth  waxeth  proud  withal 
For  sweet  dews  that  on  it  fall." 
But  this  property  does  not  belong  only  to 
plants;  in  the  instance  of  different  soils,  the 
dew  is  found  to  collect  more  abundantly  oa 
light,  porous,  cultivated  lands,  than  on  the  hard, 
dry  barren  rocks  which  bring  forth  no  produce. 
This  difference  may  be  seen  in  our  gardens  any 
clear  starlight  night,  when  the  grass  will  be 
found  covered  with  moisture,  and  the  walks 
dry.     Chemistry  tells  ua  the  reason  of  this  dif- 
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ference — that  gravel  is  a  bad  radiator,  and 
keeps  its  heat;  but  chemistry  does  not  explain 
how  all  these  simple  laws  of  nature  have  been 
made  each  to  fulfil  the  part  that  best  conduces 
to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  created. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  texture  of  a 
surface  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  power  of 
radiation.  Close  grained  substances — such  as 
metals,  are  admirable  conductors  of  heat,  but 
they  are  bad  radiators.  The  fact  of  their  par- 
ticles being  close  together  assists  their  power 
of  propagating  heat  from  one  part  to  another; 
but  coarse,  loose  textures — such  as  down,  cloth, 
wool,  cotton,  etc. — give  out  heat  quickly  ;  and, 
as  they  do  not  possess  the  power  of  receiving  it 
as  rapidly,  become  cold.  Thus  they  are  best 
adapted  for  clothing,  because  they  do  not  con- 
duct the  heat  of  the  body  away  from  itself,  but 
it  remains  collected  under  their  substance, 
while  the  outer  surface  is  cold.  A  very  slight 
shade  will  prevent  radiation.  This  we  see  in 
the  contrivance  of  gardeners,  who  use  bass, 
canvass,  or  even  muslin,  to  keep  off  the  frobt 
from  their  plants ;  and  all  these  materials  have 
sufficiently  loose  textures  to  prevent  the  heat, 
given  out  by  the  plant,  passing  off  into  the  outer 
air.  "  I  had  often,"  says  Dr.  Wells,  "  in  the 
pride  of  half  knowledge,  smiled  at  the  means 
frequently  employed  by  gardeners  to  protect 
tender  plants  from  the  cold,  as  it  appeared  to 
me  impossible  that  a  thin  mat,  or  any  such 
flimsy  substance  could  prevent  their  attaining 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  But  when 
I  learned  that  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  become,  during  a  still  and  serene  night, 
colder  than  the  atmosphere,  by  radiating  their 
heat  to  the  heavens,  I  perceived  immediately  a 
just  reason  for  the  practice  which  I  had  before 
deemed  useless."  The  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  end,  without  a  knowledge  of  scientific 
principles  having  led  to  it,  is  interesting  and 
very  creditable  to  the  observant  faculty  of  the 
uneducated.  There  is  a  custom  among  the  na- 
tives of  India  which  aL<o  illustrates  the  same 
principle  of  radiation,  as  the  night-coverings 
of  the  gardeners.  Artificial  ice  is  commonly 
produced  in  India  by  placing  water  in  flat, 
shallow  vessels,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
night-air.  The  pans  are  placed  in  an  unshel- 
tered spot  on  straw,  which,  being  a  bad  con- 
ur'^.tor,  prevents  any  absorption  of  heat  from  the 
ground  ;  and  the  porous  texture  of  the  earthen- 
ware vessel  admit  of  a  portion  of  the  latent  heat 
of  the  water  passing  oflF  beneath.  Of  course, 
the  surface  is  also  radiating  heat;  and  as  no 
equivalent  is  received,  the  water  gradually  di- 
minishes in  temperature  until  the  freezing-point 
is  reached.  The  ice  thus  formed  is  covered 
with  straw,  to  prevent  absorption  of  heat,  and 
is  stowed  away  in  caves,  where  it  is  kept  lor 
use  during  the  hottest  seasons. —  Chambers' 
Journal. 


He  whose  soul  has  anchored  itself  to  rest  on 

the  deep  calm  sea  of  Truth,  does  not  spend  his 

strength  in  raving  against  those   who  are    still 

tossed  by  the  winds  of   error.     When  shall  we 

learn,  that  loyalty  to  Christ  is  tested    far   more 

by  the  strength   of  our  sympathy  with   Truth, 

than  by  the  intensity  of  our  hatred  of  error  ? 
■  <■»  
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ITEMS. 

A  discovery  of  an  important  character  is  Paid  to 
have  been  made  in  France.  In  the  bark  of  the  tree? 
a  fine  textile  substance  exists,  and  M.  Brunet  has 
succeeded  in  reducing  this  to  the  fineness,  durability 
and  general  appearance  of  eilk.  He  is  buying  up 
bark  for  the  purpose  of  producing  large  quantities 
of  this  new  kind  of  silk. 

A  quarry  of  variegated  marble,  reported  to  sustain 
a  higher  polish  than  that  of  East  Tennessee,  has 
been  discovered  in  Alabama,  near  the  Chattanooga 
Railroad. 

The  Scientific  American  says  that  ice  may  be  kept 
a  surprisingly  long  time  by  sir*-tching  several  incbea 
of  cotton  batting  on  a  pasteboard,  or  a  half  dozen 
thicknesses  of  newspaper,  broader  than  the  pitcher  ; 
sew  the  longitudinal  ends  together,  so  as  to  receive 
the  pitcher;  lee  it  stand  on  a  cushion  of  the  same 
material,  and  put  a  pillow  over  the  top.  This  receipt 
may  be  easily  tested,  and  if  found  of  value  will  be 
useful  in  times  of  sickness. 

A  National  Labor  Congress  was  held  in  Baltimore 
during  the  past  month.  At  its  close  resolutions 
were  adopted  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  promote 
the  eight-hour  l.ibor  plan,  as  it  was  necessary  to  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  social  welfare  of  working- 
men  ;  also  to  obtain  for  convicts  the  same  rate  of 
pay  as  paid  to  honest  workmen,  and  to  vo'e  for  no 
one  who  was  not  pledged  to  the  support  of  the 
eight-hour  movement. 

The  Indians. — No  advices  have  been  received  at 
(he  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  tending  to  confirm 
any  of  the  reported  Indian  outbreaks  on  the  plains. 
The  last  intelligence  was  afforded  about  a  week  ago 
by  Superintendent  Tnylor,  of  Nebraska,  who  is  in- 
clined to  treat  the  disturbances  as  coming  from  small 
detachments  of  Indians  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  tribes  who  are  said  to  be  friendly  in  their 
dispositions  towards  the  Government,  bwt  ou  the 
contrary  are  regarded  and  treated  by  the  ladians 
themselves  as  outlaws  of  bad  character. 

The  Frkedmkn.— The  following  circular  was  iesuej 
by  Gen  Howard  on  the  22d  inst : 

"  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  it  is  ordered  that  on  and  after  the  let 
day  of  October  next  the  issue  of  rations  be  discon- 
tinued, except  to  the  sick  in  regularly  organized  hos- 
pitals, and  to  the  orphan  asylums  for  refugees  and 
freedmen  already  existing,  and  that  the  State  oCBiiala 
who  may  be  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  poor  te 
carefullv  notified  of  this  order,  so  that  they  may  ue- 
sume    the   charge   of  such    indigent    rtfngets   and 
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feeedmen   as  are  not  embraced  ia  the  above  excep- 
tions." 

The  New  Orleans  Tribune,  a  loyal  paper,  owned 
and  edited  by  colored  men,  has  been  compelled  to 
suspend  publicatioQ,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
militarj-  guard  which  alone  saved  it  fron?  destruction 
in  the  late  excitement. 

Thomas  J.  Wood,  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  Mississippi,  says,  that  "  in  various  localities  in 
that  State  parties  engaged  in  planting  since  the 
termination  of  the  active  work  of  making  the  crops, 
are  discharging  the  freed-pcople  whom  they  had 
hired  for  the  year,  without  settling  fully  with  them 
for  their  previous  labor.  But  if  full  remuneration 
were  paid  to  the  freed-people  for  their  previous  la- 
bor, it  would  be  gross  injustice  to  drive  them  away 
from  the  plantations  after  they  had  made  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  year,  and  when  they  must  be  ne- 
cessarily subjected  to  much  privation  and  suffering 
by  being  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  home  and  sup- 
port. The  majority  of  the  cases  in  whirh  this  out- 
rage is  being  committed  is  where  the  freed-people 
have  been  emplo\ed  to  work  on  shares  for  a  stipu- 
lated part  of  the  crop,  to  discharge  them  from  service 
and  drive  them  from  their  homes  on  the  plantations, 
is  simply  robbery. 

It  is  believed  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  community  can  be  guilty  of  practising 
Buch  an  enormity,  and  the  honest  and  fair-dealing 
men  are  invoked  to  frown  down  and  suppress  the 
perpetration  of  it. 

It  requires  little  foresight  to  predict,  that»if  the 
freed-people  are  treated  in  this  way  and  robbed  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labor,  they  can  no  longer  be  de- 
pended on  to  supply  the  physical  force  necessary  to 
cultivate  the  soil — a  result  whose  direful  effects  can- 
not be  overestimated.  The  commision  of  such  out- 
rages on  the  rights  of  the  freed-people  will  not  be 
permitted  in  tliis  depaitment." 

John  Ely,  chief  superintendent  and  inspector  of 
bureau  affairs  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  siys  in  his 
report  for  the  Seventh  month,  that  the  feeling  of  the 
whites  toward  the  freedmen  in  some  portions  of  the 
State  is  intensely  hostile.  This  hostility  extends  to 
the  Bureau  officers  and  agents,  particularly  in  the 
counties  comprising  the  Southern  and  Northwestern 
sub-districts  and  in  sime  of  the  counties  of  the  Lex- 
ington sub-district.  In  the  above  localities,  a  por- 
tion of  people  seem  determined  to  have  their  own  way 
in  the  tre.itment  of  the  negroes,  and  the  only  re- 
straint upon  them,  in  the  exercise  of  their  claimed 
prerogative,  is  the  authority  of  the  Bureau  and  the 
presence  of  the  military.  Many  cases  have  come  to 
the  notice  of  the  Bureau  officers,  showing  that  peo- 
ple, who,  under  the  old  system  of  slavery,  had  been 
iit  the  habit  of  flogging  and  otherwise  maltrea'ing 
their  slaves,  seemed  to  regard  the  right  to  continue 
such  abuses  as  indisputable.  I  believe  that  time, 
with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  will  eradicate  this  idea,  or  at 
least  afford  the  freedmen  protection  from  the  practi- 
cal demonstration  ef  it. 

A  colored  meeting  was  recently  held  in  Choctaw 
county,  Alabama.  About  seven  thousand  freedmen 
were  present.  Resolutions  were  passed  with  regard 
to  the  emigration  scheme,  and  it  was  determined  to 
send  a  committee  to  Washington,  to  confer  with  the 
authorities  lor  free  transportation.  The  meeting  was 
repeatedly  disturbed  by  ill-disposed  white  persons, 
but  no  casualties  occurred. 


A  YOUNG  WOMAN  of  experienpe'wants  a  situation  in  a  private 
school,  or  as  Governess  ia  a  fjinily.     Aiidress 
T21  tf.  Ji.  yi.  C;  Uockessin,  Delaware. 


T^EIENDS  SCHOOL,  High  St.,  Wect  Chester,  Pa.— This  school, 
1  for  both  sexes,  will  reopen  on  3d  i  f  Niuth  mouth,  1866.  For 
Circulars  address  Oharles  8wayne,  Principal. 

References. — Hallicay  .Tackson.  \Ve.«t  Chester,  Pa. 
Clement  Biddle,  Chadd's  t'ord,       " 
Enoch  Swayne,  London  Grove,        " 
623  afntf.  \Vm.  H.  Johnson,  Newtown,  " 

GRANGE  GRKEN  BoAKDING  SCIIOliI.  FOR  GIRLS.— Situ- 
ated at  liennett  .-quare  Che>ter  Co.,  Pa.,  will  commence  its 
next  session,  of  'li  weeks,  with  a  Spiing  Teim  of  16  weeks, — on 
Second  day,  9th  mo.  24th.  Terms  it4  per  week.  No  extras  for 
Latin,  Greek,  or  French.  Apply  to  ^wiihin  C.  Shortlidge  and 
Sidney  Pusey,  Kennett  Square,  "or  Emma  Bowman,  Byberry  Pa. 
arnvtimi 

CMO.VCOKDVILLE  SEMINARY.— The  Fall  abd  Winter  Term  of 
/  Conconlville  Seminary,  cominemes  Tenth  month  1st,  1808. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  course,  a  Comnu  irial  Department  haa 
been  in>titiited.  For  circulars  addiess,  Jos  ShoRTlidgb,  A.M., 
Principal,  Concordville,  Delaware  Co.,  cr  Maggie  B.  Jackson, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
amvt  imnii 

ITiA'lON  FE.MALK  INSTITUTE.— A  triends'  Boarding  School, 
!i  situated  on  the  I'hila.  &  Bait.  C.  R.  K.  Next  Term  will 
commence  on  the  1st  of  Tenth  mouth  next.  For  Circulars,  giv- 
ing full  information,  inquire  of 

Evan  T.  Swayne,  Pnncipal  and  Proprietor, 
8mo.  15,  1866— awaatp  106.       Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BACON  ACADEMY.— The  Friends'  School,  Woodstown,  N.   J. 
This  Institution  will  be  opeu  fur  Bianlers,  >  iuth  month  24th, 
1800.     Terms,  §i.26  per  week.     For  (;ircular,  addresss 

Augustus  C.  ^0RIiI3,  Principal, 
8lS.  4t.  98. Woodslown,  N.  J. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADKMY.-The  next  term  of  this  In- 
stitution commences  9th  mo.  3d.,  18(j6.  Wliole  number  of 
pupils  last  year,  107,-60  boarders,  47  day  pupils.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  Taylor,  i  rincipal. 

84  lot  106. Coatesviile.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

KENNliTT  SQUARK  ACADI-iMY.— A  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Men  and  Bo3's  will  open  the  Ist  of  Tenth  month, 
1866,  and  continue  in  session  twenty-lour  weiks.  For  Circulars, 
&c ,  address  the  Principal,  Swituin  C.  Shortlidge,  A.B., 

72s  t  929.  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

BELLEVCE  FE.MALK  INSTI  rUTK  — The  Fall  and  Winter 
Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  BoaEdino- 
ScHOOL  FOR  Girls  will  commence  lOih  mo.  1st,  1866,  and  close 
4th  mo.  12,  1S67.    For  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  t» 


72  tf. 


Israel  J  GRAB AME,  1  principals 
Jane  P.  (jrahamb,  ji""^it"»  = 
Attleboro'  P.  O.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOH  BOYS,  situated  on 
the  Cro.sswicks  Roa<i,  three  miles  fiom  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this   Institution  will  commence  on 
the  19th  of  ilth  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85. 
For  further  particulars  address  IIlNky  W.  Ridgway, 

4766  82ot33b7  pmnzzpaiu.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

FRUIT  CA.SS  AND  JARS.— Fisher's  Self  Sealing  Cans,  consid- 
ered the  best  and  most  convenient  now  in  use,  a  variety  of 
Fruit  Jars,  and  a  general  assortment  of  House  Furnishing  Goods, 
such  as  Cutlery,  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware,  Clothes- 
Wringers,  Carpet-S weepers,  &c.     For  .sale  by        B.  A.  Wildman, 
825  4t  915. No.  9l'5  Spring  Garden  St. 

SAMUEL  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Produce  Cjramission  Merchants, 
No.  52  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  solicit  consign- 
nienls  of  Grain,  Flour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Eggs,  Beans,  Poultry,  ((j.o. 
Con.stantiy  in  store  and  for  sale,  Clover,  Tmioihy,  Orchard  Grass, 
and  other  Field  Seeds.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other  Fertilizerg. 
Dried  Kruits  bought  and  sold. 721  tfa.fn. 

I  ESSONS  ON   OUR  COMMON    SONG   BIR'JS.— Tickets  for  a 
It    course  of  Eight  Lessons,  $3  00  each.    Liberal  reduction  to 
Schools  and  Classes  of  over  fifty  persons. 
Address  Grace  Anna  Lewis, 

Care  of  Edward  Parrish, 
66  3m. 800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 

CHERRY  STONERS,— (seed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  Bean 
Shellers,  (shell  50qts  an  hour.)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dish 
Covers,  Champion  Cog-Wheel  Clothes- Wringers,  (we  con- ider  them 
the  best  yet  invented  for  durability  anU  convenience;)  aud  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Tools. 
For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

SlOauoO     No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

lirr  Al.  HKACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
VV  Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready -made  CoSina, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnii-hed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Buriai 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attenited  to.  311.  ly.  wasmp. 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS     OF    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

"  We  will  not  hide  them  from  their  children,  shew- 
ing to  the  generation  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord, 
and  His  strength,  and  His  ■wonderful  works  that  He 
hath  done." — Psalm  Ixxvi.i.  4. 

"  This  shall  be  written  for  the  generation  to  come  , 
and  the  people  which  shall  be  created,  shall  praise 
the  Lord." — Psalm  cii.  18. 

V-  I  have  been  long  settled  in  the  persuasion, 
that  it  may  be  well  for  many  of  those  who  de- 
sire the  promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
whether  they  may  have  moved  in  a  private  or 
in  a  public  sphere,  to  leave  behind  them,  when 
they  go  hence  to  be  seen  no  more  here  on  earth, 
some  written  testimony,  however  slight  it  may 
be,  to  the  blessed  cause.  As  an  individual,  I 
confess  that  I  have  derived  much  instruction, 
comfort  and  strength,  from  the  living  memorials 
left  us  by  many  Christian  brethren  and  sisters 
now  removed  from  works  to  rewards  ;  not  only 
from  their  Journals  and  from  Memoirs  of  them, 
but  even  from  testimonies  of  Monthly  Meetings. 
But  especially  I  have  to  notice,  that  the  expres- 
sions of  those  who  have  arrived  near  the  con- 
fines of  the  invisible  world,  have  sunk  deep  in 
my  remembrance  ;  nor  do  I  know  any  other  in- 
strumental means,  that  have  proved  to  me  so 
searching,  softening,  effectual  and  abiding,  as 
that  last  mentioned  description  of  memorial.  I 
believe  that  the  profitable  impressions  which  are 
made,  particularly  on  the  minds  of  well-disposed 
children  and  young  persons,  remiiin  with  them 
for  the  most  part  through  life;  so  that   inuny 


amongst  us,  now  grown  up,  can  testify,  that  inci- 
dents and  sayings,  which,  in  childhood,  thoy 
had  heard  or  read,  of  truly  excellent  characters, 
do  even  at  this  day  coQtinue  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  their  minds;  and  even  in  cases  where 
young  people  have  wandered  far  from  the  line 
of  duty,  these  things  not  unfrequently  arise  in 
their  remembrance.  I  speak  from  some  degree 
of  experience,  however  small  it  may  be,  cjm- 
pared  with  that  of  some  others  ;  for  I  have  been 
a  wanderer  in  my  time,  yet  can  testify  that  even 
when  most  widely  separated  by  wickedness  from 
the  Author  of  all  good,  the  recurrence  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  of  the  sayings  of  the 
dying,  to  my  thoughtless  heart,  has  not  been 
either  unfrequent  or  unseasonable.  But  the  ad- 
vantages which  my  soul  has  received  in  recent 
times,  are  still  more  decided.  Many  may  think 
themselves  unfit  to  tell  of  the  Lord*s  goodness 
to  them  in  their  early  youth,  as  well  as  under 
trials  and  troubles,  and  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, even  to  their  old  age ;  but  such  huiuble- 
Learted  ones  are  the  very  persons  who  are  per- 
haps most  fit,  or  most  called  upon,  to  make  men- 
tion, in  some  form  or  other,  of  the  providences 
and  mercies  and  many  deliverances  which  they 
have  met  with.  Oiten  when  I  hear  of  the  death 
of  eminent  servants  of  the  Lord,  I  long  that 
their  wisdom  and  the  weight  of  their  long  expe- 
rience may  not  die  with  them ;  but  that  some 
memorial  may  have  been  left  by  them,  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  are  still  travelling  on 
their  wearisome  way.     And   surely,  the  very 
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least  of  those  vclio  strive  to  follow  the  Lord, 
have  had  something  happen,  or  have  made  some 
reflection  worth  leaving  behind,  for  the  encour- 
agement and  benefit  of  such  as  survive  them. 
I  indeed  feel  this  practice  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, to  have  been,  and  still  to  be,  the  source  of 
a  renewed  feast  to  me ;  and  I  seldom  recur  to 
some  of  the  manuscripts  and  scraps  which  I 
have  written,  without  precious  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, and  desires  after  a  patient  continuance  in 
well  doing  unto  the  end.  Some  of  these  which 
have  been  written  in  the  very  depth  of  affliction, 
Beem  to  stir  up  my  faith  in  the  Almighty  power, 
and  animate  me  with  fresh  courage  to  endure  all 
things,  and  to  suffer,  even  unto  the  death  of  all 
that  within,  which  would  have  its  own  way  and 
will,  and  not  the  Lord's  blessed  will.  Indeed 
I  have  been  so  aware  of  the  instruction  to  be 
derived,  both  from  writing  such  small  pieces, 
and  from  reading  the  productions  of  others  in 
this  way,  that  I  dare  not  refuse,  however  little 
I  desire  it,  to  allow  of  these  little  scraps,  the 
feeble  tokens  of  Divine  favor,  being  made  as 
public  as  any  prudent  person,  after  I  surrender 
them  up  and  go  hence,  may  see  right.- 

1814,  May. — Some  of  the  following  reflec- 
tions and  remarks  are  taken  from  little  books 
called  "  Accounts  of  Time,"  in  which  the  hours 
of  every  day  were  accounted  for,  and  the  occu- 
pation which  filled  every  individual  hour  of  each 
day  was  put  down.  This  was,  at  all  events,  an 
original  design,  if  nothing  better  ;  but,  indeed, 
it  was  of  use,  and  no  doubt  was  the  means  of 
bringing  me  into  active  and  industrious  habits, 
at  a  time  when  no  sterling  inward  principle 
seemed  to  have  full  rule,  and  when  I  was  left 
very  much  to  my  own  direction,  and  at  my  own 
disposal  as  to  my  pursuits.  I  have  often  felt 
that  it  was  a  preservative  ait  the  time,  and  a 
stimulus  to  exertion.  I  think  I  may  add,  of 
this  little  contrivance  for  self-government,  as 
well  as  of  many  others  which  occupied  my  at- 
tention about  the  same  period,  that  they  had 
their  use,  in  awakening  my  mind  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  self  and  sense  into  subjec- 
tion ;  and  however  insufficient  they  were  of 
themselves  to  effect  the  same,  they  nevertheless 
urged  me  forward  to  press  after  the  knowledge 
and  attainment  of  that,  which  is  now,  (blessed 
be  the  Lord,  who  hath  shewed  this  to  me,)  ex- 
perimentally found  to  be  the  only  sure  guide 
and  leader.  As  far  as  these  little  relics  show, 
how  the  wrestling  seed  struggled  within  me, 
and  how  tender  and  gradual  were  the  leadings 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  how  the  good  seed 
seemed  at  times  almost  crushed,  and  every  de- 
sire after  such  things  as  were  truly  desirable, 
was,  at  seasons,  very  feeble  and  faint ;  so  far 
they  are,  indeed,  interesting  to  me,  and  excite 
feelings  of  gratitude  as  often  as  they  are  exam- 
ined. These  "Accounts  of  Time  "  were  begun 
in  the  Fourth  month,  1814,  (in  the  I7th  year 


of  his  age,)  and  were  left  ofi"  about  the  Eighth 
or  Ninth  month,  1816.  The  reasons  for  preserv- 
ing them,  apply  equally,  I  think,  to  those  week- 
ly reports  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
up  ;  from  which  extracts  will  also  be  inserted  in 
this  book. 

IS  14,  August  Sth. — I  think  I  may  say,  that 
in  proportion,  as  I  endeavor  to  do  well,  I  feel 
that  I  am  enabled  to  do  so;  that  there  is  some- 
thing within  me  that  stimulates  to  good,  that 
encourages  me  to  persevere  in  what  is  good,  and 
which  even  tells  me  what  is  good.  0  !  may  I 
ever  listen  to  its  silent  but  most  important  in- 
timations,— may  I,  indeed,  follow  that  secret 
monitor  within  me,  and  both  desire  and  walk 
worthy  of  its  reproofs  and  persuasions. 

1814,  November  20fh. — I  could  wish  to  be 
able  to  discover  those  symptoms  of  religious 
habits  within  me,  which  appear  where  religion 
exists.  I  could  wish  that,  as  "  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  so  those 
outward  signs  could  be  observed,  which  inevita- 
bly follow  a  devotional  spirit  within.  0  !  that 
those  evidences  of  true  religion  were  produced, 
— a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  man, — a  stimulating  and  ener- 
getic propensity  to  discourage  vice  and  folly, 
though  ever  so  disguised  ; — and  (that)  my  dis- 
positions, affections,  actions,  words  and  thoughts, 
might  more  nearly  conform  to  the  pattern  which 
is  set  before  me,  even  to  Jesus  Christ ! 

1814,  December  18^7i. — Be  anxious  and  ever 
ardent  in  the  work  before  you,  even  your  own 
eternal  happiness,  and  that  of  your  fellow-crea- 
tures, to  the  glory  of  God.  There  is  such  dan- 
ger, such  liability,  whilst  in  these  frail  bodies 
and  in  this  wicked  world,  even  to  those  seem- 
ingly the  most  confirmed  among  us,  to  slacken 
and  decline,  that  on  this  head  I  cannot  forbear 
suggesting  a  hint  to  myself,  who  am  but  just 
setting  out  on  the  arduous  journey  to  Zion,  I 
cannot  help  urging  myself  to  beware  of  that 
destructive  indifference  and  lethargy,  which  are 
and  have  been  the  ruin  of  thousands,  in  a  re- 
ligious sense ;  which  would  palliate  the  guilt  and 
error  of  others,  and  excuse  our  own,  which 
damp  and  chill  any  appearance  of  zeal  in  our 
neighbors,  whilst  they  effectually,  though 
gradually,  quench  any  like  disposition  in  our- 
selves. 

iVb  date. — Domestic  life  presents  many  op- 
portunities for  the  exercise  of  virtue,  as  well  as 
the  more  exalted  stations  of  honor  and  ambition. 
For  though  its  sphere  is  more  humble,  and  its 
transactions  are  less  splendid,  yet  the  duties 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  it,  constitute  the  basis 
of  all  public  character.  Perfection  in  private 
life  is,  by  far,  the  more  arduous  attainment  of 
the  two ;  since  it  involves  a  higher  degree  of 
virtue,  to  acquire  the  cool  and  silent  admiration 
of  constant  and  close  observers,  than  to  catch 
the   undistinguishing  applause  of   the  vulgar. 
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Men,  accustomed  to  the  business  of  the  world, 
may  think  it  a  mean  occupation  to  be  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  a  family.  Ic  is,  however,  only 
by  comparison. that  they  are  rendered  to  a  su- 
perficial eye,  petty  and  insignificant.  View 
them  apart,  and  their  necessity,  their  importance 
immediately  rises.  How  many  daily  occasions 
there  are  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  forbear- 
ance, benevolence,  good  humor,  cheerfulness, 
candor,  sincerity,  compassion,  self  denial !  How 
many  instances  occur  of  satirical  hints,  of  ill- 
natured  witticisms,  of  fretfulness,  impatience, 
strife  and  envyings  j  besides,  those  of  disre- 
spect, discontent,  sloth,  and  very  many  other 
seeds  of  evil,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  perhaps 
small,  but  for  the  guilt  of  which  we  shall  most 
assuredly  be  judged.  When  we  consider  that 
private  life,  also,  has  its  trials,  temptations  and 
troubles,  it  ought  surely  to  make  us  vigilant, 
when  around  our  own  fire-side,  lest  we  should 
quiet  our  apprehensions,  and  cease  from  our 
daily  watchfulness. 

Prove  your  love  and  affection  for  your  fami- 
ly, and  your  friendship  and  attachment  for  all 
your  connexions,  by  using,  not  partial,  hypo- 
critical, momentary  acts  of  kindness,  but,  one 
universal,  constant,  animated  effort, — one  sin- 
cere desire  of  rendering  others  happy,  united 
with  compassion  for  their  sufferings,  charity 
and  candor  for  their  errors,  and  forgiveness  for 
their  injuries. 

Especially  cultivate  a  benevolent  disposition, 
an  inclination  rather  to  think  and  speak  well 
than  ill  of  those  around,  accompanied  with  that 
candor  which  exposes  not  the  errors,  but  rather 
"the  virtues  of  others  to  view;  and  which  brings 
to  light,  with  regret,  their  failings,  for  no  other 
end  than  their  suppression. 

1815,  January. — Business,  in  its  proper 
sphere,  is  useful  and  beneficial,  as  well  as  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  but  the  abuse  of  it,  or  an  ex- 
cess in  it,  is  pernicious  in  many  points  of  view ; 
I  cannot  approve,  in  very  many  respects,  of  the 
intense  degree  of  application  and  attention, 
which  seems  often  to  be  required  of  those  that 
are  in  business. 

There  is  one  danger  to  which  the  man  of  busi- 
ness is  particularly  exposed,  and  the  more 
alarming,  because  it  is  concealed, — I  mean  the 
danger  of  gaining  a  worldly  spirit,  and  of  losing 
that  tenderness  of  conscience,  that  love  of  re- 
ligion, which  is  the  ground  of  all  virtuous  con- 
duct. The  person  who  is  engaged  in  worldly 
affairs,  whether  the  sphere  of  his  engagements 
be  large  or  small,  should  be  most  anxiously  at- 
tentive to  his  eternal  interests,  that  they  also 
may  be  kept  in  a  flourishing,  profitable  con- 
dition ;  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  saying  of  W. 
Penn  is  true  in  regard  to  such  a  one — "  He  that 
loses  by  getting,  had  better  lose  than  gain." 
He  should  also  be  very  jealous  of  his  scanty 
leisure,  that  he  may  not  omit  to  employ  some  of 


it  in  his  daily  duties  to  his  Maker,  and  in  the 
constant  cultivation  of  that  holy  frame  of  mind, 
which  it  is  the  slow  though  sure  tendency  of 
the  spirit  of  the  world  silently  to  counteract. 
For  I  own  I  tremble  at  the  very  idea  of  any 
man's  mainly  pursuing  his  perishable  interests, 
when  perhaps  in  one  short  moment  he  is  gone. 
How  inconceivably  terrible  and  exquisite  must 
be  that  man's  anguish,  whilst  on  the  very  brink 
of  going,  he  knows  not  whither,  to  think  that 
he  has  given  up  an  eternity  of  bli33,  for  the 
empty  grasp  of  that  which  is  not. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Everybody's  lot  in  this  world  hath  some  crook 
in  it.  Complaincrs  are  apt  to  make  odious  com- 
parisons ;  they  look  about,  and,  taking  a  distant 
view  of  the  condition  of  others,  can  discern 
nothing  in  it  but  what  is  straight,  and  just  to 
one's  wish;  so  they  pronounce  their  neighbor's 
lot  wholly  straight.  But  all  that  is  a  false  ver- 
dict;  there  is  no  perfection  here;  no  lot  out  of 

heaven  without  a  crook. 

1  <t>  I 

For  Friends'  Intflligencer. 
ATTENDANCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  MEETINGS. 

Seated  lately  in  an  unusually  small  mid  week 
meeting,  and  reflecting  what  a  privilege  it  was 
thus  to  withdraw  from  the  cares  and  employ- 
ments connected  with  our  mere  physical  com- 
fort, and  turn  the  mind  uninterruptedly  toward 
God  and  heavenly  things,  the  query  arose  in 
my  mind,  why  it  was  that  so  few  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  Perhaps  the  chief  cause 
of  this  neglect  is  to  be  found  in  the  habitual 
absorption  of  the  mind  in  necessary  business 
and  household  cares ;  a  habit  which  is  often 
continued  after  what  was  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sity for  it  has  ceased.  If  no  other  reason  ex- 
isted for  the  setting  apart  a  portion  of  time  for 
religious  thought  and  communion,  the  import- 
ance of  breaking  in  upon  and  preventing  this 
absorption  of  the  mind  in  material  things,  would 
be  suflicient  to  recommend  it  as  a  salutary  pro- 
vision for  our  spiritual  nature. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who  are  re- 
miss in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings 
that  spiritual  strength  is  better  found  in  the  re- 
tirement of  their  own  closets;  but  do  they 
always  thus  seek  it '/  And  would  it  not  be  gen- 
erally found  that  communion  in  the  closet  leads 
to  a  desire  for  religious  communion  with  others  ? 
"  This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  have 
left  the  other  undone."  It  does  not  seem  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  physical  health,  that  we 
should  assemble  at  stated  times  in  the  d.iy  to 
partake  of  food  in  company  with  our  families ; 
the  animal  system  would  be  supported  by  each 
one  taking  his  morsel  alone  ;  yet  the  social  meal, 
at  stated  times,  has  always  been  a  step  in  the 
procuress  from  barbarism  to  refinement. 

Another  cause  of  remissness,  and  among  those 
too  who  really  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
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means  of  streugthening  the  spiritual  life,  is  dis- 
couragement at  finding  themselves,  as  they  ex- 
press it,  no  better  for  going  to  ujeeting.  But 
are  they  better  for  staying  away  ?  Do  they  know 
that  they  are  no  better  ?  Is  not  this  very  long- 
ing for  something  higher  and  better  than  they 
have  yet  known  an  evidence  of  spiritual  life  ? 
Do  not  these  mistake  when  they  look  for  a 
sen.^ible  evidence  of  good  each  time  that  they 
assemble  with  their  friends  for  religious  medi- 
tation. This  frequent  assembling  is  but  one 
among  the  many  influences  that  slowly  and  im- 
perceptibly build  up  the  spiritual  life.  In 
seasons  of  affliction  and  trial,  or  when  under 
the  influence  of  special  divine  visitation,  we  are 
often  sensible  that  progress  has  been  made  in 
heavenly  things  ;  but  not  less  important  are 
those  influences  that,  like  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  us,  are  imperceptible,  but  without 
which  there  could  be  neither  life  nor  growth. 

As  an  important  outward  means  of  good,  the 
regular  attendance  of  a  place  of  worship  should 
be  included  in  the  household  arrangements  of 
those  who  are  just  commencing  the  business  of 
life  for  themselves.  When  it  is  once  decided 
that  this  must  not  be  dispensed  wilh,  other 
duties  will  fall  into  their  right  places,  and  will 
be  better  performed  when  there  are  interposed 
seasons  of  quiet  recollection,  in  which  the  mind 
may  recover  itself,  and  gather  up  its  scattered 
energies. 

I  have  called  the  attendance  of  religious 
meetings  a  duty,  but  it  should  rather  be  called 
a  privilege.  It  is  certainly  a  duty  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  means  for  promoting  our  spirit- 
ual growth ;  but  if  we  regard  the  mere  attend- 
ance of  religious  meetings  as  an  observance  by 
which  God  is  to  be  honored,  we  shall  fail  of  ex- 
periencing its  true  benefit. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  love  and  kind 
interest  in  each  other,  social  worship  stands 
pre-eminent.  Who  has  not  observed  the  flow  of 
affectionate  feeling  evinced  by  the  tearful  eye, 
the  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  extended  even  to 
strangers,  at  the  close  of  a  favored  meeting,  not 
only  when  some  gifted  instrument  ha';  aroused 
the  spiritual  life,  but  sometimes  after  a  solemnly 
silent  one  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  religious 
society  can  be  held  together  without  these  stated 
assemblings ;  it  may  be  called  a  form,  but  it  is 
the  simplest  of  forms.  When  the  multitude 
were  to  be  fed,  they  were  first  to  sit  down  ;  and 
in  looking  toward  the  coming  ages,  when  the 
growing  light  of  truth  shall  cause  those  less 
simple  forms  which  once  expressed  an  imperfect 
truth  to  pass  away,  this,  founded  as  it  is  in  man's 
social  nature,  we  must  suppose  will  continue, 
vhile  that  nature  remains  unchanged.  This 
Ty  simphcity,  this  reducing  of  Divine  worship 

1  its   simple  elements,  is  perhaps   one  cause 
many  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  have 


sought  in  other  religious  sects  for  more  impo- 
sing and  tangible  forms.  The  desire  to  do  some 
good  thing,  to  have  the  religious  feelings  ex- 
cited, and  the  corresponding  idea  that  Friends' 
do  nothing  but  sif  still,  and  know  not  what  they 
believe,  have  led  many  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  religious  society  in  which  they  were  edu- 
cated. We  may  cherish  the  hope  that  under 
these  forms  and  observances,  the  sincere-hearted 
may  receive  spiritual  good,  and  that  some  of  the 
simple  views  early  imbibed  may,  through  their 
agency,  leaven  other  sects  ;  but  the  eye  of  faith 
cannot  but  look  forward  to  the  time  when  these 
forms  and  ceremonies  will  be  regarded  as  the 
things  of  the  child  that  must  be  put  away ;  and 
this  may  ere  long  be  the  experience  of  some 
who  feel  that  they  now  derive  benefit  from  them. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  for  those  who  have 
known  the  efficacy  of  silent  waiting  upon  God; — 
who  are  convinced  that  the  offering  of  the  whole 
heart  is  the  only  acceptable  worship,  that 
without  it,  forms  are  unavailing,  and  with  it 
useless, — it  is  for  these  to  put  on  fresh  strength 
and  hope,  to  press  through  every  discourage- 
ment, and  by  their  loving,  cheerful,  and  con- 
sistent walk,  allure  the  young  into  that  spirit- 
ual simple  path,  in  which  so  many  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  our  Society  have  walked  safely, 
and  who  have  left  behind  them  testimonies  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  One  Power,  which  redeemed 
them  not  only  from  the  corruptions  of  the 
world,  but  out  of  the  forms  and  observances 
they  had  been  taught  to  believe  essential,  and 
gave  them  an  evidence  that  they  were  God's 
children.  S. 

PiiiLADELpiiiA,  Olh  mo.,  18G6. 


To  be  satisfied  with  a  little  is  the  greatest 
wisdom  ;  and  he  that  increaseth  his  riches  in- 
creaseth  his  cares;  but  a  contented  mind  is  a 
hidden  treasure,  and  trouble  findeth  it  not. — 
Economy  of  Human  Life. 


RATIONALISM. 

The  term  Rationalism  ia  connection  with  re- 
ligion is  somewhat  startling,  and  when  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  The  Contemporary  Review 
was  offered  for  insertion,  we  had  nearly  suffered 
our  prejudice  to  reject  it  unexamined,  but  a 
careful  perusal  has  quite  changed  the  tone  of 
feeling  in  relation  to  it. — Eds. 

The  term  rationalism  is  in  itself  so  entirely 
vague  and  indeterminate,  that  previous  to  defi- 
nition it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  denotes, 
relative  to  theology.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  both  of  theological  and  philosophical 
discussion,  that  words  frequently  come  to  be 
used  with  such  complex  and  even  contradictory 
meanings,  as  to  obscure  altogether  the  real 
points  at   issue,  and  to  keep    controversialists 
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fighting  for  years  in  the  dark.  Many  instances 
might  be  given  of  this  abusive  employment  of 
words,  but  there  is  none  more  noted  or  more 
influential  in  the  confusion  which  it  is  con- 
stantly breeding,  than  the  word  rationalism.  It 
is  used  at  least  in  two  distinct  and  nearly  oppo- 
site senses.  In  its  current  use,  with  a  large 
class  of  theologians  it  denotes  a  certain  exercise 
of  the  natural  intellect,  always  opposed  to 
Christianity.  It  means  the  deliberate  rejection 
of  Divine  revelation,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
dictates  of  the  natural  reason.  It  is  the  same,  in 
short,  as  irreligion.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
the  spirit  of  undevout  science,  of  undevout  phil- 
osophy, as  opposed  to  Christ  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Divine,  which  in  Him  is  seeking  to  bless 
the  world.  In  this  sense  rationalism  is  aggres- 
sively hostile,  not  merely  to  certain  truths  of 
religion,  but  to  the  very  foundation  of  religion 
in  human  nature, — the  spiritual  instincts  and 
principles  which  separate  man  from  other  crea- 
tures, and  make  him,  in  contradistinction  to 
them,  a  religious  being. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
is  any  form  of  thought  thus  deliberately  opposed 
to  religion  in  our  day,  as  there  is  certainly  no 
special  philosophy  which  makes  it  its  business 
to  proclaim  such  an  opposition.  But  no  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  subject  can  doubt 
that  there  are  forms  of  thought,  and  even  a  pre- 
vailing school  of  thought,  which,  according  to 
its  fundamental  principles,  leaves  no  room  for 
religion  as  a  valid  element  of  human  existence. 
It  may  not  directly  oppose  it,  but  it  leaves  it 
out  of  sight;  nay,  it  asserts  as  its  basis,  prin- 
ciples inconsistent  with  any  idea  of  special 
Divine  revelation.  The  great  school  of  thought 
known  as  Positivism  restricts  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  to  the  senses,  and  if  not  explicitly, 
yet  implicitly,  denies  the  reality  of  a  Divine 
constitution  in  man,  separating  him  from  other 
animals,  and  making  him,  in  a  true  and  not 
merely  an  accidental  or  superstitious  sense,  a 
subject  of  religion.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  say  whether  the  name  of  Ratiooalism  is  or  is 
not  rightly  applied  to  such  a  school  of  thought 
as  this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  largely 
applied  by  theologians  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is 
applicable  to  no  other  system, — in  which,  in 
short,  it  is  identical  with  anti-Christian  phil- 
osophy. 

But  the  expression  is  also  applied  often,  by 
the  same  theologians,  to  describe  a  mode  of 
thought  which  has  no  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  its  most 
active  and  enlightened  opponent.  It  is  applied 
to  the  exercise  of  reason  within  the  sphere  of 
religion,  with  a  view  to  the  enlargemeut  and 
purification  of  religious  ideas  in  consistency 
with  the  necessities  of  an  advancing  spiritual 
culture.  In  the  former  case,  thought  takes  its 
stand  outside  the  circle  of  spiritual  truth  al- 


together, and  it  never  comes  within  the  circle. 
It  lays  the  foundations  and   tries  to  build   the 
structure  of  Truth  outside  af  the  Church,  and 
the  special  principles  which  lie   at  the  not  of 
the  Church.     In  the   present  case,  thought   is 
born  within  the  Church  ;  it  starts  from  .-piiituul 
principles;  it    is    essentially    Chri.stiaa    in    its 
fundamental  ideas  ;   but  it  does  not  hold  to  these 
ideas  merely  as  they  have  been  elaborated  and 
dogmatically  expressed  by  the  Chri.-,tian  intelli- 
gence of  former  ages.     On  the  contrary,  it  re- 
cognises a  living  movement  in  Christian  know- 
ledge, no  less  than  in  every  other  dcpartujcnt 
of  knowledge.  There  is,  "  through  the  ages,"  a 
growth  of  religious  intelligence  and  omprehen- 
sion,  just  as  there  is  a  growth  of   phil.sof.liical 
intelligence  and   comprehension  ;    and  the    la- 
bors of  past  generations  of  Christian  thinkers, 
while  claiming  all  honor  ^nd  respect,  are  no 
more  infallible  than  the  labors  of   past  genera- 
tions of  philosophers.     According  to  this  view, 
the  increase  of  general  knowledge,  and  of  hu- 
mane and  enlightened  principles  in  society,  in- 
evitably carries  with  it  an  increase  of  spiritual 
illumination.    Higher,  juster  apprehensions  are 
developed,  not  only  of   the  relations  of  man  to 
man, — a  fact  admitted  on  all  hands, — but  more- 
over of  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  and  of  the 
Divine  intentions  for  man's  good.      If  man,  in 
the  course  of  the  Christian  centuries,  has  come 
to  understand  better  his  own  position  and  rights 
in  relation  to  the  position  and  rights  of  others, 
and   to  find    in    the    Christian    revelation    the 
warrant  of  this   higher  knowledge,  which  for 
long  he  failed  to  see,  or  at  least  to  realize,  there 
seems  every  ground  for  concluding  that  he  will 
also  come  to  understand  better  from  the  same 
source  his  relations  to  God,  and  God's  thoughts 
towards  him.     Why  should  not  the  Christian 
reason  grow  and  become  more  full  of  light,  as 
well  as  the  scientific  intellect?     It  is  no  satis- 
factory answer  to  say,  as  has  been  so  often  said, 
that  the  sum  of  Christian   knowledge  is  con- 
tained once  for  all  within  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  which  nothing  is  to  be  taken, 
and  nothing  added.     The  question   is  not  one 
as  to  the  original  completeness  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  but  one  solely  as  to  the  interprctatioa 
of  this  revelation.     Allowing  all   that  can  be 
said  as  to  the  perfection  of  Holy  Sciipture,  eyea 
on  the  untenable  supposition  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion, this  settles  nothing  as   to  the  validity  of 
past  interpretations  of  .Scripture.     Least  ot  all 
does  it  settle  anything  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
dogmatic  opinions  which  have  grown  up  within 
the  Church  at  successive  periods,  and   which 
have  frequently  owed  their  rise  far  more  to  the 
changing  currents  of  human  feeling  and  think- 
ing thaifto  any  direct  result  of  scriptural  study. 
These  opinions  mu.st  stand  or  fall  ou  their  own 
merits.   They  cannot,  on  any  ground  of  reiLson, 
be  considered  beyond  reexamination,  and  henoo 
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of  possible  expansion  or  correction.  The  mere 
fact  that  they  are  stamped  with  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  or  in  other  words  of  the  highest 
Christian  intelligence  of  the  past,  is  enough  to 
secure  for  them  respect,  but  by  no  means 
enough  to  place  them  beyond  criticism.  The 
Christian  intelligence  of  to-day  possesses  every 
right  that  the  Christian  intelligence  of  the 
fourth  century,  or  the  twelfth  century,  or  the 
sixteenth  century,  possessed.  And  not  only 
has  it  the  same  rights,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  possesses  a  higher 
capacity  of  exercising  these  rights.  In  many 
respects  it  has  both  more  insight  into  spiritual 
truth,  and  more  freedom  from  spiritual  preju- 
dice. And  it  claims,  therefore,  not  only  in 
one  church,  but  in  all  living  churches,  to  re- 
absorb, as  it  were,  the  great  spiritual  ideas  of 
the  past,  and  review  them  in  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  to  take  them  up  from  the  dogmatic  moulds 
in  which  they  are  apt  to  lie  dead  in  an  unin- 
quiring  age,  and  to  bring  them  face  to  face  once 
more  with  the  living  Word  and  with  all  true 
knowledge.  This  process  of  constant  inquest 
regarding  religious  ideas,  and  consequent  puri- 
fication of  them  from  the  adncixtures  of  error 
and  false  philosophy,  which  mark  human  pro- 
gress in  all  its  relations,  is,  according  to  this 
school,  the  necessary  condition  of  all  real 
thought  about  religion.  Theology  ceases  to  be 
a  living  science  when  it  ceases  to  move,  when 
it  imposes  itself  as  a  mere  mass  of  dogma  upon 
the  conscience,  instead  of  soliciting  the  contin- 
ual criticism  and  purification  of  the  spiritual 
reason.  Nor  is  such  a  process  of  movement 
necessarily  of  an  unsettling  character  in  theol- 
ogy any  more  than  in  other  sciences.  What- 
ever true  principles  theology  has  reached  in 
the  past  remain  true  principles.  Truth  has 
nothing  to  fear  anywhere  from  the  most  rigor- 
ous inquiry.  But  whatever  is  not  of  the  truth, 
whatever  has  been  imported  into  theology  from 
the  darkness  of  human  error  or  the  misconcep- 
tion of  human  reason,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
the  misreading  of  Divine  revelation,  this  is  no 
doubt  liable  to  be  unsettled  and  exploded.  Un- 
settlemeut  of  this  kind  is  the  vei-y  purpose  of 
the  movement,  but  only  that  in  the  end  the 
truths  of  Divine  revelation,  the  great  thoughts 
of  God  towards  us  in  Christ,  maty  be  seen  more 
clearly  and  understood  more  comprehensively. 
It  must  be  plain  that  the  application  of  the 
term  rationalism  to  two  such  distinct  modes  of 
thought  as  we  have  now  described  is  absurd, 
And  yet  this  absurdity  is  constantly  practised. 


Too  well  its  pleasures  and  delights. 
Were  there  no  shadows  on  its  scenes  of  light, 
No  sorrow  mingled  with  its  cup  of  joy. 
If  sweet  fulfilment  followed  all  our  hopes, 
Like  the  unfoldings  of  a  spring-flower  bud, 
We  should  not  seek  a  better  world  than  this  ; 
Where  then  would  be  the  Teachings  of  the  soul 
For  higher  pleasures,  and  those  purer  joys, 
That  have  no  higher  dwelling-place  but  heaven. 

—  Offering  of  Sympathy, 


Why,  when  all  is  bright  and  happy,  should  a  gloom 
Be  spread  around  us.  0,  blind  and  thoughtless  soul! 
'Tis  the  same  power  that  reigns,  and  the    same  love 
Is  traced  alike  in  sunshine  and.iu  shade; 
The  cloud  that  bears  the  thunder  in  its  folds 
Comes  on  the  errand  of  good  will  to  man  ! 
0,  we  would  cling  too  close  to  earth,  and  love 


THE    SUNDAY  AT  HOME. 

(Concluded  from  page  427.) 

The  home  Sunday,  however,  is  not  to  be  spent 
exclusively  in  religious  employments,  nor  ever 
to  the  extent  of  wearying.  It  must  have  re- 
laxing. Why  must  every  toy  be  put  away, 
every  pleasant  book  be  shut,  every  expression 
of  glee  repressed,  and  the  whole  child  subdued 
to  an  uneasy  quietude,  simply  because  it  is 
Sunday  ?  Does  not  God  let  the  birds  sing 
their  week-day  songs,  the  waters  wear  their 
week-day  sparkle,  the  flowers  exhale  their  week- 
day perfume,  shall  the  child  be  rudely  kept 
from  all  week-day  exuberance,  and  fretted  or 
crushed  into  obedience  by  the  perpetual  re- 
minder that  it  is  Sunday  ?  What  wonder  that 
the  Sunday  grows  to  be  a  thing  of  horror  and 
of  hate  ?  I  believe  it  is  well  to  teach  and  es- 
tablish some  difference, — that  some  things 
should  be  put  aside  till  Monday, — but  I  more 
than  pity  the  unhappy  ones  tortured  into  a  si- 
lence as  unnatural  as  it  is  absolute.  The  houses 
that  the  week  long  resound  with  all  the  various 
revelry  of  childhood,  but  on  Sunday  are  per- 
vaded as  with  the  bush  of  death, — in  which 
you  long  painfully  for  some  outbreak  of  hearty, 
honest  noise, — are  not  trulv  homes,  and  do  not 
leave  on  the  mind  the  holiest  and  happiest  im- 
pression of  home.  How  many  there  are  to 
whom  the  memory  of  the  home  Sunday  comes  up 
as  the  one  dark  and  unpleasant  shadow  on  a  fair 
vision  ;  how  many  owe  to  it  their  aversion  to 
the  day,  and  their  present  neglect  of  its  duties 
and  opportunities;  and  how  many  homes  are 
growing  up  now  without  wholesome  restraint, — 
the  one  extreme  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  other !  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  the 
child  as  well  as  for  the  man.  It  must  not  over- 
ride the  nature  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
child  is  greater  than  the  Sabbath,  not  to  be 
tyrannized  over  by  it,  but  to  be  ministered  unto. 
Its  duty  is  to  serve  and  not  to  reign  ;  and  our 
duty  is  that  it  be  taught  to  serve  wisely. 

There  is  one  thing  which  comes  under  the 
head  of  home  Sunday,  which  requires  a  mo- 
ment's thought.  I  mean  Sunday  recreation. 
Many  of  us  probably  recollect  that  all  our  homes 
allowed  to  us  was  a  short  walk  after  sunset,  and 
many  of  us  could  probably  say  that  the  going 
down  of  the  Sabbath  sun  was  the  most  welcome 
fact  of  the  week.  "  Of  all  the  painful  inflic- 
tions of  boyhood,  I  know  hardly  any  worse 
than  that  of  wading  through  the  slough  of  Sun- 
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day."     This  was  another  injustice  the  ingenu- 
ity of  our  fathers  contrived   for  us.     I  do  not 
want    to  see    the    Sunday    made    into    a  holi- 
day.      I    do    not   want    to  see    riot  and  noise 
taking  the  place  of  its   proper  decorum,  but   I 
should  like  to  see  that  it  is  considered  no  viola- 
tion of  the  day  for  a  family  either  to  walk   or 
to  ride  together  quietly,  as  it  draws  toward  the 
evening.     "  Let  it  have  the  duty  of  our  devo- 
tions ;  but  when  that  is  satisfied,  let  it  also  have 
the  gratitude  of  our  gladness."     I   welcome   it 
as  one  of  the  pleasantest  harbingers  of  spring 
when  by  ]my  house  the  family  groups    come 
strolling  leisurely,  enjoying  the  evening  of  the 
day  God  made,   and    seeking   that^  refreshing 
body  and  spirit  need, — to  many  the  only  oppor- 
tunity absorbed  life  allows  for  this  wholesome 
recreation.      Welcome  the  baby's  wagon,  and 
the  children's  voices,  and  the  manly  stride,  and 
the  matronly  serenity,  and   a  blessing  on  each 
home  group  as  it  passes.     The  day  is  the  better 
day  for  their   walk.      They  have  seen   God's 
evening,  and  God's  trees  and  flowers.     Nature 
has  spoken  to  them,  and  they  will  go  home  hap- 
pier and  sleep  more  sweetly.      For  them   the 
flowers  blossom;  for  them  the  elm  trees  bend  ; 
for    them    the   evening    clouds   are  painted ; 
for  them  the  stars  are  lighted,  and   from   all,  it 
may  be  unconsciously,  they  and  theirs,  are  re- 
ceiving impressions  to  hallow  and  lighten  a  week 
of  toil.     Alas,  that  the  street  should  be   the 
only  place  for  these   Sunday  walks  !     Wisely 
has  an  English  writer  said,   '^An   open  space 
near  a  town  is  one  of  nature's  churches,  and  it 
is  an  imperative  duty  to  provide  such  things." 
What  a  blessing  is  Boston  Common, — not  an 
ornament,  not  the  city's   lungs,  not  the  place 
for  holidays,  not  a  play-ground  in  the  week,  nor 
a  promenade  for  the  Sabbath,  but  one  of  "  Na 
ture's  churches ;"  and  if  you  can  see  that  well- 
ordered  host  of  families  there  of  a  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, while  the  western  clouds  and  the  green 
leaves,   and  the   murmuring    fountain  pz-mc/t, 
and  not   feel   that   there  is  some  better,  sanc- 
tifying influence  from  it  all,  I   pity  your  blind- 
ness or  your   bigotry.     God   speaks   not   from 
pulpits  only,  or  from  places  of  man's  consecrat- 
ing, but  he  hath  put  a  tongue  in  every  living 
thing,  and  a  spirit  in  all  nature,  to  which   he 
gives  no  Sabbath  rest. 

Not  as  a  sanitary  measure  should  public 
grounds  be  opened  in  every  crowded  town,  but 
as  a  great  education  of  the  soul  in  humanity  and 
virtue,  as  affording  to  those  of  narrow  means 
and  narrow  homes  and  over-busy  lives,  a  Sun- 
day opportunity  of  seeing  and  enjoying  with 
their  children,  the  sun  and  air  and  works  of  God. 

The  crowning  of  the  Sunday  at  home  is  the 
repeating  and  singing  of  hymns.  One  has 
grave  questions  and  perplexities  about  what  is 
commonly  called  domestic  worship,  and  I  sin- 


cerely sympathize  with  the  man  who  honestly 
and  frankly  says  he  does  not  know  what  to  do. 
Such  a  service  should  be  less  for  the  adults 
than  the  children,  and  the  prayer  that  shall  en- 
gage the  attention,  enlist  the.  sympathy,  in- 
struct the  heart,  and  express  the  wants  of 
childhood,  is  the  rarest  of  all  utterances.  Many 
a  man  may  be  able  to  pray  for  himself  and  for 
others  who  wholly  fails  in  his  attempts  with 
children.  Candidly  I  think  that  many  of  our 
domestic  services  are  oniy  a  weariness  to  our 
households,  and  leave  any  but  the  best  impres- 
sion. But  about  a  hymn,  that  has  become  a 
sort  of  household  word,  there  is  something  dif- 
ferent. It  is  a  rhymed  prayer,  and  the  child 
loves  and  comprehends  it.  It  is  the  thing 
never  forgotten.  Years,  distance,  change, 
deatli,  do  not  separate  us  from  it.  i'ou  may 
have  forgotten  every  maternal  precept,  tho  tones 
of  the  voice  you  first  loveJ,  the  very  features  of 
your  mother  may  have  become  eff'aced,  but  with 
you,  still  and  fresh  as  at  first,  is  the  hymu  she 
taught  or  sung  to  you  in  the  evening  twilight 
of  the  dear  old  home,  a  presence  and  an  influ- 
ence forever With  the  home  lies 

the  religious  shaping  of  the  young  soul,  and 
from  all  the  week  this  day  is  separate  for  that 
special  work.  A  mii^takcn  piety  demands  a 
rio-id  and  exclusive  observance,  impossible,  ia 
reality,  to  most  men  and  to  all  children  ;  indo- 
lent self-indulgence  leaves  it  to  run  wholly 
waste.  In  some  homes,  it  is  all  restraint,  in 
some,  all  license.  What  we  want  is  the  safe 
and  wise  middle  ground  which  shall  make 
it  pleasant  and  profitable,  neither  a  gloom  for 
the  heart  nor  a  weariness  to  the  body.  Then 
most  truly  the  Sabbath  day  shall  be  kept,  and 
holy,  when,  disregarding  the  limitations  of  the 
past,  we  seek  to  make  it  minister  to  the  largest 
o-ood  of  all,  mindful  of  nature's  laws  and  limits, 
and  not  expecting  of  the  young,  or  striving 
for  in  ourselves,  that  which  we  shall^  only 
possess  by  outraging  Divine  decrees.  To  this 
end  have  I  written,  adopting  for  myself  the 
sentiments  of  an  English  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  :  "  I  hate  superstition  on  the 
one  side,  and  looseness  on  the  other  ;  but  I  find 
it  hard  to  oS"end  in  too  much  devotion,  easy  in 
profaneness.  The  whole  week  is  sanctified  by 
this  day,  and  according  to  my  care  of  thi.s 
is  my  blessing  on  the  rest.  I  commit  my  de- 
sires to  the  imitation  of  the  weak,  my  actions 
to  the  censure  of  the  wise  and  holy,  my  weak- 
ness to  the  pardon  and  redress  of  my  mercitul 
God.  ^^ 

WANTS    SUPPLIED. 

A  cood  man  shall  have  what  he  needs,  not 
always  what  he  thinks  he  needs.  Providence 
intends  the  supply  of  our  ncce.«^sitic3,  notot  our 
desire^  He  will  satisfy  our  wants,  but  not  our 
wantonness.     When  a  thing  is  not  needful,  a 
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man  cannot  properly  be  said  to  want  it ;  when 
it  is  needful,  a  good  man  shall  not  be  without 
it.  What  is  not  bestowed  upon  us  may  not  be 
so  beautiful  at  that  time  wherein  we  desire  it, 
for  everything  is  beautiful  in  its  season.  He 
that  did  not  want  God's  kindness  to  renew  him, 
shall  never  want  God's  kindness  to  supply  him. 
His  hand  shall  not  be  wanting  to  give,  where 
his  heart  hath  been  so  large  in  working. —  Char- 
noch. 
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Social  Equality  among  Friends. — The 
religious  and  social  equality  which  to  a  great 
estent  prevail  throughout  the  Society  of 
Friends  may  bo  considered  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  our  organization.  "  I  call  you  not 
servants,"  said  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  "  for  the 
servant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth  ;  but 
I  have  called  you  friends;  for  all  things  that  I 
have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known 
unto  you."  In  accordance  with  this  example, 
the  Society  which  George  Fos  was  instrumental 
in  gathering,  has  been  denominated  Friends, 
a  term  not  only  indicating  spiritual  fellowship, 
but  social  equality;  and  in  early  times  so  great 
were  their  manifestations  of  interest  in  each 
other  that  it  became  a  proverb,  "  See  how  the 
Quakers  love  one  another." 

If  in  this  respect  we  have  in  some  degree 
deteriorated,  yet  we  believe  a  strong  fraternal 
feeling  is  still  cherished  throughout  our  borders. 
The  opportunities  for  religious  intercourse 
afforded  by  our  frequently  recurring  Yearly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  the  gathering 
together  at  such  times  at  each  others  houses, 
tend  to  strengthen  this  feeling  and  to  bring  us 
into  more  intimate  fellowship  one  with  another. 

Social  distinctions  exist  to  a  far  less  extent 
among  us  than  in  most  other  religious  societies. 
In  many  neighborhoods  they  are  scarcely 
recognized,  for  we  find  that  those  blessed  with 
large  worldly  possessions,  and  those  who  have 
them  not.  the  ten  talented  and  the  one,  all  meet 
on  the  same  social  platform. 

The  children  of  parents  of  all  trades  and 
professions  receive  their  education  at  the  same 
school,  and  not  only  during  childhood,  but 
often  through  life,  associate  upon  terms  of  en- 
tire equality.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  this 
arrangement,  that  it  is  only  when  the  attention 


is  directed  to  it  that  we  can  fully  estimate  its 
advantages;  but  we  think  no  one  can  contem- 
plate them  without  feeling  convinced  that  such  a 
course  is  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  inten- 
tion, and  contributes  very  materially  to  the 
good  of  all  classes. 

Through  it,  the  habits  of  indulgence  which 
the  afifluent  sometimes  acquire,  may  be  tempered 
by  the  example  of  the  necessarily  industrious, 
the  rude  and  unlearned  be  stimulated  to  im- 
provement by  association  with  the  educated  and 
refined,  while  those  of  superior  mental  gifts  and 
attainments  may  be  instructed  by  perceiving 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  a  kind  of  knowledge 
which  the  less  gifted  may  possess. 

Such  intercourse  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  good  of  all,  and  as  we  practice  it,  brotherly 
love  will  continue  in  us  and  abound. 


Died,  suddenly,  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month,  1866, 
Ann  Morris,  widow  of  Wm  C.  Hancock,  aged  74 
years  ;  a  member  of  Phihidelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  2d  of  Ninth  month,  186G,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Warner,  Bris- 
tol, Pa.,  Anna  W.,  daughter  of  Rebecca  F.  and  the 
late  Dr.  David  J.  Johnson,  aged  16  years. 


A  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and 
Elevation  of  the  Freed  men  will  be  held  at  Green  St. 
Meeting  House,  Fourth-day  evening,  the  10th  inst,, 
at  7.V  o'clock. 


William  C.  Biddlk,        )  ^,    , 


9th  mo.  15th.    Margaret  A.  Griscom, 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES  FOR  THE  FREEDMEN. 

Editors  : — I  spent  the  First-day  of  the 
week,  26th  of  Eighth  month,  at  Goose  Creek, 
Loudoun  Co.,  Va.  In  the  morning  I  attended 
public  worship  with  the  Friends.  The  lower 
part  of  their  large  brick  house  was  full.  Du- 
ring a  season  of  devotional  silence,  many  seemed 
to  realize  the  precious  truth  of  these  expressive 
lines  of  Isaac  Watts  : 

"In  sweet  silence  of  the  mind, 
My  God,  and  there  my  heaven,  I  find." 

Samuel  M.  Janney  gave  an  excellent  testimo- 
ny, his  mind  being  much  impressed  with  the 
ancient  expression — ''  would  to  God  all  the 
Lord's  people  were  prophets."  A  stranger 
made  a  few  remarks  on  the  importance  of  being 
prepared,  by  the  influences  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  for  the  duties,  conflicts,  afflictions,  tests 
and  exigencies,  which  "Our  Father"  knows  that 
we  must  meet.  He  applied  this  thought  to  the 
demands  of  our  beloved  country,  in  regard  to 
our  vast  and  augmenting  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens. 

At  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  by  the  timely  and  much 
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appreciated  assistance  of  Friend  Janney,  I  ^ave 
25  "  certificates  of  marriage  "  to  Frecdmen^ 
Joseph  R,  Johnson, 
Supt.  of  Marriages. 
Alexandria,  Va.,  4th  of  Ninth  mo.,  1866. 

•—<»>—• 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  BARK  FROM    OUR  CLUB. 

NO.   IV. 

9^A  mojith. 

A  long  cherished  desire  to  botanize  a  little 
in  the  pines,  found  an  opportunity  of  fulfillment, 
quite  unexpectedly,  since  our  last  date.  With 
a  pair  of  nimble- footed  horses  to  our  carriage, 
we  entered  that  wide-spreading  and  ever-green 
region  known  as  the  Pines,  about  two  miles  east 
of  Pemberton,  New  Jersey.  The  unimportant 
village  of  Turkey  Town,  with  its  four  solitary 
houses  stretching  along  the  road  for  about  two 
miles,  we  left  a  short  distance  to  our  right.  A 
flock  of  quails,  possibly  on  guard,  between 
civilization  on  one  side  and  their  boundless 
wild  homes  on  the  other,  permitted  us  to  cross 
their  track. 

The  breath  of  the  pines !  how  delicious  it 
was  on  that  cool  and  cloudless  summer  morn- 
ing;  how  different  from  the  second-hand  atmos- 
phere of  the  city  !  A  shower  had  fallen  the 
evening  before;  the  sandy  roads,  like  life's 
road  generally,  were  all  beaten  and  hard;  a 
fresh  and  sparkling  life  adorned  alike  the  broad 
leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  needles  of  the  pines. 
We  were  entering  a  fresher  and  a  novel  world; 
nature  was  taking  us  into  her  broadly-belted, 
woody,  voluptuous  arms ;  we  felt  old  loves 
awakening  within  us,  and  old  fancies  being 
stirred;  every  thing  was  beautiful  and  alive; 
and  beauty  is  for  us  what  sunshine  is  for 
flowers,  we  turn  towards  it  irresistibly ;  ''  for 
not  a  flower  but  gave  some  touch  or  freckle, 
streak  or  stain  of  His  unrivalled  pencil." 

Our  course  bore  in  the  general  direction  of 
south-east;  and  where  all  the  roads  are  as 
much  alike  as  the  tracks  of  two  boats  in  the 
river,  it  seemed  to  be  only  this  idea  of  general 
direction  that  guided  us  through  these  intermi- 
nable piney  paths.  But  the  eye  accustomed  to 
forest  navigation  becomes  very  skillful,  so  we 
soon  came  to  an  opening  in  the  woods  where  a 
gang  of  men  were  at  work  preparing  the  ground 
for  cranberry  culture.  With  long,  sharp  hoes 
and  broad  glittering  axes  they  cut  the  turf  into 
slices,  through  roots  and  twisted  fibres  a  foot  in 
depth.  'Jliis  turf  is  then  tossed  into  heaps  and 
burned,  or  carted  off  and  piled  up  into  f  nees 
for  these  forest  farms.  It  is  rural  work,  hard 
indeed,  but  picturesque,  and  might  tax  the 
muscles  of  Hercules.  The  sand  beneath  the 
turf  is  then  levelled  off,  and  the  plants  arc 
brought  from  their  native  swamps  and  set  out 
in  rows  about  one  foot  apart.  By  the  third 
year  they  cover  the  ground  and  generally  bear 
fruit  in  abundance.    We  saw  many  acres  nearly 


covered  with  large  ripening  fruit,  reflecting  the 
morning's  sun  in   red  and   scarlet   light.     Two 
distinct  plants  grow  in  the  bogs,  each  producing 
the  cranberry  ;  but  the  true  plant  for  cultivation 
is  the  Vaccinum  macrocarpon  ;  its  fruit  is  much 
the   larger  and   the  yield  far  more   abundant. 
To  bring  this  graceful  and  beautiful  vine  from 
its  native  mossy  bed,  and  plant  it  all  nuked  in 
the   track  of  the   plow  or  the  harrow  seems  a 
wanton    violation    of  its  natural   privacy  and 
mf)desty,  and  we  can  forgive  the  act  only  when 
we  remember  the  delicious  pies,  all  steaming 
hot,  such  as  our  grandmothers  use  to  make. 
I      A  very  curious  grass  comos  up  in  these  bogs 
j  after  the  turf  has  been  removed.     It  has  tufted, 
j  flat,    lanceolate    leaves    clothed    with    bristly 
hairs.     It  flowers   both  above   and   under  the 
'  ground.       Botanists    call    it    miiletgra<-s,    or 
j  Amphicarpum   Purshii.     The   aerial  flower  is 
I  borne  on  a  loose,  branching  panicle,  with  fruit 
'  rarely  ripening.      Below  the  soil,  subterranean 
'  peduncles  branch  off  from  the  roots,  bearing 
j  on   their  ends   perfect,  solitary  flowers,  which 
are  followed  by  mature  fruit.     Thus  a  double 
'  life  seems  given  to  this  humble  gra.=s,  and  for  a 
i  weary  time,  like  patience   herself,  it  has  been 
waiting  and  flowering   beneath  the  turf,  plant- 
ing its   unseen    and  uusunned  seeds,  till  man 
should   come  and   bid  it  cover  the  sod  to  feed 
bis  flocks.     How  wonderfully  are  the  bogs  of 
this  life   too,  prepared  for  a  higlier  culture  by 
the   Ii;tle  seeds  of  truth  and  love  which  have 
lain  subterranean  for  so  long  a  time,  till  turfed 
and  drained  by  the  Divine  husbandman. 
I      We  now  plunged  still  deeper  into  the  bound- 
less woods,  and  for  miles  the  carriage  rolled 
along   without    striking    a   stone.     Along   the 
road-side  but  few  plants  in  bloom  rewarded  our 
;  keen  search.     The  showy  flowers  of  the  large 
i  St.  Peter's  wort,  (Ascyrura  stans),  like  yellow 
lamps  burning  in  nature's  vast  cathedral,  en- 
livened   these    woodland   aisles.     We  saw  the 
Liatris   looking  so  like  an  Aster,  though  not 
numbered  with  these  starry  plants;  and  some 
Asters  themselves  had  opened  their  blue  eyes, 
as  if  looking  for  the  departing  steps  of  summer. 
The  Golden  rods  too  reminded  us  th-.it  summer 
'  was  over,  and  that  Bryant's  "  melancholy  days  " 
'  had  come.     By  the  language  of  the  leaves  we 
:  have  learned  to  tell  when  summer  is  over.     In 
'  June  they  tchhper  a  soothing  language  ;  they 
'  h\r\<r  of  love  and  of  Iiope  for  the  fruit  which  is 
i  promised  ;  in  autumn  they  rus(b-  witii  a  harsher 
i  rattle,  like  the  human  voice  in   life's  afternoon. 
A  belt  of  cedar  crossing  the  road,  and  a  rustic 
bridcre  seen  before  us,  told  that  a  stream  flowed 
there.  In  a  few  minutes  our  thirsty  horses  were 
drinking  the  clear,  cold  water.     Here   indeed, 
was  a  fairy  spot  for  the  botanist.     On  that  dark, 
wine-colored  stream 

"  The  water-lily  to  the  lit,'ht 
Her  chalice  reared,  of  silver  bright." 
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The  curious  Sarracenia,  now  in  fruit,  filled 
its  purple  pitchers  from  the  stream,  and  its 
lips  veined  with  carmine,  shone  like  flowers. 
But  more  singular  still  were  the  little  fly- 
catchers, the  Droseras,  two  species  of  which  we 
found  in  abuadance.  The  D.  longifolia  grew 
sometimes  in  the  water,  but  elevated  on  its  pro- 
longed caudex,  from  which  its  curious  leaves 
grow  out,  in  shape,  like  little  spoons,  each  one 
covered  at  the  end,  but  only  on  the  inner  side 
with  purple,  glandular  hairs.  Little  drops  of  a 
clear,  adhesive  liquid  exude  from  these  hairs, 
and  glitter  in  the  sunshine  like  morning  dew. 
But  woe  to  the  insect  that  creeps  into  Drosera's 
fairy  spoons  !  these  glandular  hairs  close  all 
around  him,  making  escape  hopeless.  In  a  fine 
specimen  we  brought  home,  and  now  growing 
in  the  window,  a  little  night-walking  ant  has 
been  captured;  his  dead  body  is  fixed  right  iu 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  leaves.  The  D.  fili- 
formis  is  a  much  larger  plant,  of  the  same 
glandular,  purple  aspect,  but  its  leaves  arise 
from  a  bulb,  and  unroll  at  the  ends  like  the 
ferns,  thus  resembling  many  little  shepherd's 
crooks.  They  are  as  slender  as  knitting- 
needles  and  often  ten  inches  long,  terminating 
in  points.  On  specimens  we  have  growing 
numbers  of  mosquetoes  have  been  caught.  Who 
mourns  their  fate  ? 

Minerva  sat  her  servant  to  catch  flies  for  her 
owls,  but  the  servant  fell  asleep  and  neglected 
the  birds  of  wisdom.  As  a  punishment  Minerva 
transformed  him  into  these  fly-catchers,  and 
ever  afterwards,  whether  he  slept  or  woke,  he 
has  remorsefully  followed  his  occupation. 

The  pipe-worts  (Eriocaulon)  raised  their 
compact  white  heads  out  of  the  water,  and  as 
the  current  stirred  their  long  stems,  nodded 
gaily  at  the  gorgeous  tufts  of  Batrachospermum, 
emerald  green,  that  floated  from  branches  in 
the  stream.  This  last  plant,  half  of  whose 
name  only  we  have  ventured  to  write,  is 
among  the  prettiest  of  our  freyh-water  alga. 
Its  central  axis  is  surrounded  by  whorls  of  bead- 
like cells  in  linear  series,  and  so  slippery  is  it 
that  a  nimble  hand  is  required  to  lift  it  from  its 
watery  home  ;  and  when  the  beautiful  object  is 
raised  above  the  surface,  ashamed  of  the  rude 
treatment,  it  falls  into  a  shapeless  mass  of 
jelly  in  the  hand.  But  return  it  to  its  native 
element,  and  it  springs  out  again  rejoicingly  in 
all  its  former  beauty. 

Fine  specimens  of  Sabbatia  lanceolata  grew 
among  the  dark  cedars,  looking,  by  contrast, 
so  pure  in  their  large,  white  petals.  But  we 
cannot  write  all  we  saw  nor  half  we  felt  in  this 
wild,  solitary  and  strange  spot,  where  the 
shadows  fell  darkly  on  the  brown  water ;  and 
without  superstition  we  shall  think  of  it  in  the 
language  of  another  as  a 

"  Brook-bounded  pine  spinnie,  where  spirits  flit, 
And  cold,  wet  ghosts,  sit  ringing  jingling  bells." 


Just  in  time  for  dinner — a  pastime  never  to 
be  forgotten  in  the  woods — we  arrived  at  Sha- 
mong,  a  station  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Bay  railroad  ;  but  finding  little  to  observe  here 
from  our  point  of  view,  we  took  a  last  look  at 
Apple  Pie  Mountain,  bounding  the  horizon  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  hurried  on  towards  our 
destination.  The  same  interminable  oaks  and 
pines,  or  pines  and  oaks,  it  is  indiff"erent  which, 
with  an  occasional  Golden-rod  or  Aster  in  blos- 
som, lined  the  roadsides,  until  we  came  to  Pap- 
poose  river — river  indeed — we  could  leap  over 
it  and  have  land  to  spare  on  either  side. 
The  botanical  treasures  here  were  abundant, 
though  difi'ering  little  from  those  just  described. 
The  Batrachospermae  especially  surpassed  all 
we  had  previously  seen  ;  great,  long,  streaming 
masses  waved  like  Naiad's  tresses  in  the  stream, 
looking  in  that  colored  water  suggestive  and 
surpassingly  beautiful.  Oh  !  why  are  such 
exquisite  objects  hidden  away  so  cunningly  in 
the  deep  solitudes  of  these  piney  streams,  if 
not  to  teach  us  to  walk  more  thoughtfully  along 
life's  rushing  river  ?  We  live  too  impetuously. 
Only  the  valleys  deep,  or  mountains  high  and 
stony,  strike  against  us  in  speeding  thus  along 
our  orbit;  we  seldom  rest  on  the  green  and 
level  plains — flower  spotted — where  joy  and 
happiness  select  to  pitch  their  tent. 

It  was  hard  to  say  good-bye  to  Pappoose 
river,  for  we  may  never  see  it  again  ;  but  night 
was  coming,  and  on  we  drove,  through  high 
walls  of  cedar,  over  ancient  corduroy  roads — 
refreshing  exercise — through  bogs  smiling  all 
round  with  orchids  (Gymuadenia  flava)  and 
Polygala  lutea,  and  Droseras  in  profusion. 

But  our  ride  was  shortening  with  the  day, 
and  the  path  we  had  been  following  for  five  and 
twenty  miles  came  to  an  end  at  last  in  the  un- 
fenced  yardofahouse  and  stable,  welcome  promi- 
ses of  shelter  for  man  and  horse.  An  active,  aged 
woman,  a  grandmother,  I  believe,  received  us 
hospitably,  and  her  energetic  step  and  general 
expression  of  capacity  refreshed  us  wonderfully. 
There,  on  a  patch  of  ground,  elevated  but  little 
above  the  round-sweeping  swamp,  she  rules  her 
household,  we  doubt  not,  prosperously. 

From  her  door  the  eye  travels  over  a  wide 
primeval  landscape,  which  man's  hand  has 
neither  made  nor  marred.  Supper  had  been 
thankfully  eaten,  and  now  we  had  rooin  and 
leisure  to  see  the  day  die.  Golden  clouds  lay 
in  the  west  like  pillows  for  the  declining  sun  ; 
and  as  the  evening  star  shook  out  her  long 
tresses  over  the  grave  of  the  God  of  day,  the 
on- marching  night  brought  out  the  other  stars, 
like  "  sorrow  brings  out  truth." 

"  Oh  !  we  could  weep  to  see  the  day  die  thus  I 
The  death-bed  of  a  day,  how  beautiful ! 
Linger  ye  clouds  one  moment,  linger  there  ; 
Fan  it  to  slumber  with  your  golden  wings  ; 
Like  pious  prayers,  ye  seem  to  soothe  its  end." 
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Before  the  next  morning's  dew  had  left  the 
pines — for  grass  there  was  none — we  had  ridden 
several  miles  on  our  journey  homeward.  The 
new  road  we  had  chosen  led  us  gradually  out 
from  the  thicker  woods,  until  the  white  path  lay 
out  before  us  in  one  straight  line,  like  a  ribbon, 
unwound  against  the  sky.  We  followed  it 
leisurely,  though  sensible  we  were  entering  a 
region  extreme  in  its  barrenness  and  striking  in 
its  desolation.  All  that  we  could  call  trees  re- 
ceded slowly  behind  us,  and  when  we  came  in 
the  centre  of  this  immense  plain,  probably 
forty  miles  square,  the  eye  searched  in  vain  for 
one  solitary  trunk  rising  above  the  level.  Aged 
pines  and  oaks,  only  two  feet  high,  fruit-laden, 
covered  the  landscape,  and  grew  so  closely  and 
uniformly  that  beyond  half  a  mile  in  distance 
their  tops  resembled  a  smooth,  green  lawn.  To 
look  up  into  trees  is  a  common  experience,  but 
here  we  gazed  down  upon  them,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  stoop  in  order  to  pluck  an  acorn  or  to 
gather  a  cone.  In  this  desolate  region  not  a 
sign  of  human  life  was  seen,  except  the  straight, 
white  road — no  cleared  patch  to  tell  where  man's 
abode  had  been;  no  curling  smoke  from  collier's 
cabin ;  apd  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
silence  was  the  sharp  grating  of  insect  wings. 
One  solitary  hawk  rose  before  us,  and  flew 
rapidly  away  into  more  promising  hunting- 
grounds  ;  and  a  few  swallows  on  rapid  wings, 
following  their  happy  dreams  to  southern  homes, 
were  the  only  moving  things  we  saw. 

Silence  and  desolation  !  never  before  had  we 
come  in  such  close  contact  with  these  stern 
ministers.  Yesterday  we  saw  nature  clothed 
in  more  than  common  loveliness ;  now  we  felt 
the  sterner  aspects  of  her  countenance.  Such 
contrasts  are  common  enough  all  over  the  earth. 
The  pines  and  oaks  here  are  the  same  species 
that  grow  up  into  trees  in  other  localities. 
Why  then  are  they  so  dwarfed  on  these  plains  ? 

Fire  occasionally  sweeps  over  all  this  region, 
and  the  remorseless  east  wind,  fresh  from  the 
Atlantic,  dashes  its  rattling  wings  across  the 
budding  tops  of  its  vegetation.  The  soil  is  like 
that  in  other  places.  No  stream  of  water  runs 
through  the  plains,  and  when  the  rain  falls  the 
desert  drinks  it  without  wetting  its  lips.  Our 
horses  seemed  glad  to  enter  once  more  among 
trees  that  did  cast  a  shade,  for  they  sped  along 
quite  nimbly,  revealing  nothing  new,  however, 
in  plants  or  trees.  A  roof  and  chimney,  not 
unwelcome  tokens  of  civilization,  glimmered 
through  the  opening  in  the  woods,  and  a  train 
of  cars  approaching  in  the  distance,  convinced 
us  we  were  near  the  station  we  had  hoped  to 
reach.  Here  we  exchanged  the  sandy  track 
for  the  iron  road,  and  were  quickly  whirled 
again  into  the  old  routine  of  city  life. 

DH.  J.  G-  HUNT. 

Nothing  can  be  very  ill  with  us  when  all  is 
well  within. 


For  Friends'  IntoUigenci-r. 
WILDWOOD   LEAVES   FROM  NIAGARA. 

The  day  was  fast  departing,  when  a  little 
band  of  way-worn  travellers  reached  tlie  eagerly 
longed-for  goal,  and  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
thunders  of  Niagara.  But  all  weariness  was 
forgotten,  as  we  gazed  with  unspeakable  awe 
upon  this  mighty  '<  sovereign  of  the  world  of 
floods,"  as  he  sat  throned  in  glorious  majesty, 
wearing  a  diadem  of  emerald  and  pearl. 

I  had  heard  and  read  much  of  these  wondrous 
falls;  summer  after  summer  I  had  looked 
towards  them  with  wistful  longing,  and  imagin- 
ation had  painted  the  scene  in  such  vivid  colors 
that  I  feared  fancy  had  outstripped  the  reality. 
But  as  I  stood  spell-bound  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  American  Fall,  I  was  constrained  to  con- 
fess with  the  mighty  (^ueen  of  old  that  the  "half 
had  not  been  told  me."  It  was  an  evening  never 
to  be  forgotten.  From  early  morning  till  the 
noontide  the  rain  had  steadily,  though  gently 
fallen ;  but  as  the  day  waned  the  shadows  fled 
away,  and  not  a  cloud  dimmed  the  brightness 
of  the  azure  sky,  save  where  the  glorious  king 
of  day  had  veiled  his  face  with  a  mantle  of 
ciimson  and  gold  ;  summer  clouds,  seen  only  at 
the  sun-setting,  and  which,  see  them  where  1 
may,  always  carry  my  thoughts  far  away,  recall- 
ing to  my  mind  by  some  strange  law  of  associa- 
tion, the  great  lawgiver  of  old,  who  veiled  his 
face  when  he  came  down  from  dread  Sinai,  ere 
he  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  people,  because 
they  feared  to  look  upon  its  exceeding  bright- 
ness. 

Standing  thus  at  the  foot  of  this  wondrous 
cataract,  at  the  solemn  hour  of  the  dying  day, 
our  brows  bathed  with  the  spray  of  the  falling 
waters,  the  eye  weary  with  gazing,  the  mind 
perplexed  and  lost  in  wonder  as  we  tried  in  vain 
to  realize  the  immensity  of  the  great  volume  of 
water  that  is  ceaselessly  pouring  over  this  great 
wall  of  rock,  the  deep  silence  broken  only  by  the 
noise  of  the  falling  waters,  methought  a  voice 
from  their  midst  was  continually  sounding  in 
my  ears,  "  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple,  let 
all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him." 

But  the  morrow  showed  me  that  scenes  still 
more  awfully  sublime  awaited  me.  Not  till  I 
had  peered  into  the  dread  recesses  of  the  Cave 
of  the  Winds,  not  till  I  had  passed  under  Table 
Bock,  and  stood  behind  the  mighty  sheet  of 
water  that  foaming  and  tossing  pours  heaJlong 
over  the  great  wall  of  adamant  at  the  Ilorsc- 
Shoe  Fall,  did  I  fully  realize  all  their  grandeur 
and  sublimity.  The  changing  hue  of  the 
waters— their  terrific  roar  as  they  dashed  into 
the  abyss  below— the  clouds  of  spray  that  are 
swept  into  our  faces,  almost  taking  away  the 
breath— the  fleecy  clouds  of  rising  mi.-^t,  a  spot- 
less robe  in  which  this  mighty  monarch  of  the 
waters  delights  to  clothe  hauself,  as  m  kingly 
array— the  sunbeams  sporting  with  the  falling 
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waters — the  glittering  rainbow  that  comes  re- 
joicing and  "  lays  its  gorgeous  gems,  a  royal 
tribute,"  at  the  feet  of  its  master — all  conspire 
to  fill  the  mind  with  unspeakable  awe  and  won- 
der. V/e  scarcely  dare  to  break  the  deep 
silence  by  a  word.  Oppressed  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene,  we  long  to  bow  the  knee  and  wor- 
ship in  this  holy  temple — a  temple  hewn  by  no 
mortal  hand — holier  by  far  than  the  tabernacle 
set  up  in  the  wilderness  on  the  gorgeous  edifice 
that  was  erected  at  Jerusalem,  into  the  inner 
court  of  which  the  High  Priest  alone  might 
enter.  Upon  those  altars  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifices,  the  peace- ofi'erings  and  sin- 
offerings,  were  offered.  But  here,  in  this  glori- 
ous temple  of  the  Almighty,  incense  is  continu- 
ally oftered  day  and  night — incense  more  pre- 
cious by  far  than  that  of  "  Araby  the  blost." 
No  need  of  the  chanting  of  the  priests,  of  the 
sweet  singers  of  old  with  their  golden  harps, 
for  here  the  falling  waters  are  ever  singing  an 
anthem  to  Him  who  "  holds  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,"  and  acknowledge  Him 
their  Master,  whose  voice  like  unto  the  "sound 
of  many  waters,"  the  beloved  disciple  heard, 
when  he  beheld  the  glorious  vision  of  one  like 
unto  the  Son  of  Man,  as  he  abode  in  the  lonely 
Isle  of  Patmos,an  exile  for  the  work  of  God. 

Niagara !  Niagara !  How  often  when  far 
away,  amidst  the  bustle  and  stern  conflict  of 
life,  when  wearied  with  the  burden  and  with 
the  heat  of  the  day,  when  my  soul  is  crying, 
"  Oh  !  for  rest,  a  little  rest !  Oh,  but  to  lay  my 
oars  by  and  slumber  for  a  season  ;"  how  often 
will  my  thoughts  revert  to  thee,  while  I  learn 
again  the  solemn  lesson  thou  hast  taught  me. 
No  obstacle  hinders  thy  course,  nothing  im- 
pedes thy  onward  progress;  onward,  onward, 
ever  onward — tending  ever  to  the  goal,  as  one 
who  seeks  the  prize,  thou  speedest  on  unrest- 
ing until  thy  work  be  done !  And  then  after 
all  the  turmoil,  all  the  struggle,  all  the  cease- 
less activity,  how  unbroken  the  rest,  how  deep 
the  repose,  as,  the  great  work  accomplished, 
thou  glidest  peacefully,  noiselessly  on  towards 
the  great  sea.  A.  R.  P. 


THE    ATLANTIC    TELEGRAPH. 
Path  of  tbe  lightning  I  more  sublime 

Than  when  its  wrath  the  rocks  have  rent  ; 
Surpassing  space,  outspeeding  time, 

Linking  each  severed  continent ! 
Last  wonder  of  a  wondrons  age  ! 

Where  thou  hast  touched,  'tis  holy  ground  ; 
For  there,  as  once  by  Israel's  sage. 

The  presecce  of  the  Lord  is  found. 
He  saw  it  in  the  flame  that  played, 

Yet  injured  not  the  desert's  tree  ; 
We  trace  it  in  the  flame  conveyed, 

Harmless  and  quenchless  through  the  sea. 
Speak  not  of  man's  achievement  now  ; 

Speak  but  of  Him  who  spread  the  main, 
And  taught  His  child  its  might  to  bow 

Submissive  to  this  thread-like  chain. 


He  says  to  boastful  pride,  "Be  still !'' 
This  mightiest  work  of  human  hands 

Does  but  his  great  design  fulfil, 

To  bind  in  love  earth's  scattered  lands. 

Nerve  of  the  world's  gigantic  form, 
Quivering  with  thy  mysterious  life. 

Speed  only  feelings  pure  and  warm, 

Nor  thrill  with  pain,  nor  swell  with  strife. 
■  Transcript.  s.   g.  b. 


SUNBEAM  LOVE. 

A  darling  little  infant 

Was  playing  on  the  floor, 
When  suddenly  a  sunbeam 

Came  through  the  open  door; 
And  striking  on  the  carpet, 

It  made  a  golden  dot ; 
The  darling  baby  saw  it, 

And  crept  up  to  the  spot. 

His  little  face  was  beaming 

With  a  smile  of  perfect  joy, 
As  if  an  angel's  presence 

Had  filled  the  little  boy; 
And  with  his  tiny  fioger, 

As  in  a  fairy  dream. 
He  touched  the  dot  of  sunshine, 

And  followed  up  the  beam. 

He  looked  up  to  his  mother. 

To  share  his  infant  bliss: 
Then  stooped  and  gave  the  sunbeam 

A  pure,  sweet  baby  kiss. 

0  Lord,  our  heavenly  father, 
In  the  fulness  of  nij  joy, 

1  pray  that  childlike  feeling 

ilay  never  leave  the  boy. 

But  in  the  days  of  trial. 

When  sin  allures  the  youth, 
"  Send  out  the  Light  "  to  guide  him, — 

The  sunbeams  of  Thy  Truth. 
And  mrty  this  heart  be  ever 

To  Thee  an  open  door, 
Through  which  Thy  truths,  as  sunbeams, 

Make  joy  upon  life's  floor. 


From  "  Self  Uelp." 
CHEERFUL  WORK. 


One  of  the  most  valuable,  and  one  of  the 
most  infectious  examples  vrhich  can  be  set  before 
the  young,  is  that  of  cheerful  working.  Cheer- 
fulness gives  elasticity  to  the  spirit.  Spectres 
fly  before  it;  difliculties  cause  no  despair,  for 
they  are  encountered  with  hope,  and  the  mind 
acquires  that  happy  disptsition  to  improve  op- 
portunities which  rarely  fails  of  success.  The 
fervent  spirit  is  always  a  healthy  and  happy 
spirit;  working  cheerfully  itself  and  stimulat- 
ing others  to  work.  It  confers  a  dignity  on 
even  the  most  ordinary  occupations.  The  most 
effective  work,  also,  is  always  the  full  hearted 
work — that  which  passes  through  the  hands  or 
the  head  of  him  whose  heart  is  glad. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  a  noble  and  a  cheerful  work- 
er, throwing  himself  into  the  great  business  of 
his  life,  the  training  and  teaching  of  young  men, 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul.  It  is  stated  in 
his  admirable  biography,  that  "  the  most  re- 
markable thing  in   the  Laleham  circle  ^as  the 
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wonderful  healthiness  of  tone  which  prevailed 
there.  '  It  was  a  place  where  a  new-comer 
at  once  felt  that  a  great  and  earnest  work  was 
going  forward.  Every  pupil  was  made  to  feel 
that  there  was  a  work  for  him  to  do;  that  his 
happiness,  as  well  as  his  duty,  lay  in  doing 
that  work  well.  Hence  an  indescribable  zest 
was  communicated  to  a  young  rtan's  feelings 
about  life  ;  a  strange  joy  came  over  him  on 
discerning  that  he  had  the  means  of  being  use- 
ful, and  thus  of  being  happy;  and  a  deep  re- 
spect and  ardent  attachment  sprang  up  towards 
him  who  had  taught  him  thus  to  value  life  and 
his  own  self,  and  his  work  and  mission  in  the 
world.  All  this  was  founded  on  the  breadth 
and  comprehensiveness  of  Arnold's  character, 
as  well  as  its  striking  truth  and  reality;  on  the 
unfeigned  regard  he  had  for  work  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  sense  be  had  of  its  value,  both  for  the 
complex  aggregate  of  society  and  the  growth 
and  protection  of  the  individual.  In  all  this, 
there  was  no  excitement;  no  predilection  for  one 
class  of  work  above  another  ;  no  enthusiasm  for 
any  one-sided  object;  but  a  humble,  profound, 
and  most  religious  consciousness  that  work  is  the 
appointed  calling  of  man  on  earth  ;  the  end  for 
which  his  various  faculties  were  given;  the 
element  in  which  his  nature  is  ordained  to  de- 
velop itself,  and  in  which  his  progressive  ad- 
vance towards  heaven  is  to  lie." 

The  useful  influence  which  a  right-hearted 
man  of  energy  and  industry  may  exercise 
amongst  his  ne'ighbors  and  dependants,  and  ac- 
complish for  his  country,  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  career  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  characterized  by  the  Abbe  Gre- 
goire  as  "  the  most  indefatigable  man  in 
Europe."  He  was  originally  a  country  Lird, 
bora  to  a  considerable  estate  t-ituated  near 
John  o'  Groat's  house,  almost  beyond  the  beat 
of  civilization,  in  a  bare  wild  country  fronting 
the  stormy  North  Sea.  His  faiher  dying  while 
he  was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  th^  management  of 
the  family  property  thus  early  devolved  upon 
him  ;  and  at  eighteen  he  began  a  course  of  vig- 
orous improvement  in  the  county  of  Caithness, 
which  eventually  spread  all  over  Scotland. 
Agriculture  then  was  in  a  most  backward  state  ; 
fields  were  uninclosed,  the  lands  undrained ; 
the  small  farmers  of  Caithness  were  so  pjor 
that  they  could  scarcely  afford  to  keep  a  horse 
or  sheltie ;  the  hard  work  was  chiefly  done, 
and  the  burdens  borne  by  the  women  ;  and  if  a 
cottier  lost  a  horse,  it  was  not  unusual  for  him 
to  marry  a  wife  as  the  cheapest  substitute.  The 
country  was  without  roads  or  bridges ;  and 
drovers  driving  their  cattle  south,  had  to  swim 
the  rivers  along  with  their  beasts.  The  chief 
track  leading  into  Caithness  lay  along  a  high 
shelf  on  a  mountain  side,  the  road  being  some 
hundred  feet  of  clear  perpendicular  height 
above  the  sea  which  dashed  below.     Sir  John_, 


though  a  mere  youth,  determined  to  make  a 
new  road  over  the  hill  of  Ben  Cheilt ;  the  old 
let  alone  proprietors,  however,  regarding  his 
scheme  with  incredulity  and  derision.  Hut  he 
himself  laid  out  the  new  road,  as.'^cmblod  some 
twelve  hundred  laborers  early  one  summer's 
morning,  set  them  siujultaueously  to  work, 
wafching  over  their  labors,  and  stin)ulaling  them 
by  his  presence  and  example  ;  and  before  night, 
what  had  been  a  dangerous  sheep  track, "six 
miles  in  length,  hardly  passably  fur  led  horses, 
was  made  practicable  for  wheel  carriages,  as  if 
by  the  (.owers  of  magic.  It  was  an  admirable 
example  of  energy  and  well-directed  labor, 
which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  most  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  surrounding  population.  He 
then  proceeded  to  make  more  roads,  to  erect 
mills,  to  build  bridges,  and  to  inclose  and 
cultivate  his  waste  lands.  He  introduced  im- 
proved methods  of  culture,  and  regular  rotation 
of  crops,  distributing  small  premiums  to  en- 
courage industry ;  and  he  thus  soon  quickened 
the  whole  frame  of  society  within  reach  of  his 
influence,  and  infused  an  entirely  new  life  into 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  From  being  one  of 
the  most  inaccessible  districts  of  the  north, — 
the  very  ultima  Thuh  of  civilization, — Caith- 
ness bcL-ame  a  pattern  county  for  its  roaos,  its 
agriculture,  and  itsfisheries.  In  Siuclair'syouth, 
the  post  was  carried  by  a  runner  only  once  a 
week,  and  the  young  baronet  then  declared  that 
he  would  never  rest  till  a  coach  drove  daily  to 
Thurso.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood 
could  not  believe  in  any  such  thing,  and  it  be- 
come a  proverb  in  the  county  to  say  of  any  ut- 
terly impossible  scheme,  "  On  ay,  that  will  come 
to  pass  when  Sir  John  sees  the  daily  mail  at 
Thurso."  But  Sir  John  lived  to  see  his  dream 
realized,  and  the  daily  mail  established  to 
Thurso. 

The  circle  of  his  benevolent  operations  gradu- 
ally widened.  Observing  the  serious  deteriora- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  the  quality  of 
British  wool, — one  of  the  staple  coumuxHties 
of  the  country, — he  forthwith,  though  but  a 
private  and  little-known  country  gentleman, 
devoted  himself  to  its  improvement.  By_  his 
personal  exertions  he  established  the  British 
Vvool  Society  for  the  purpose,  and  himself  led 
the  way  to  practical  improvement  by  importing 
800  sheep  from  all  countries,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  result  was  the  introduction  into 
Scotland  of  the  celebrated  Chcvoit  breed.  Sheep 
farmers  scouted  the  idea  of  south  country  flocks 
being  able  to  thrive  in  the  far  north.  But  Sir 
John  persevered;  and  in  a  few  years  there- 
were  not  fewer  than  near  oUO.UUO  Chevoits 
diffused  over  the  four  northern  counties  alone. 
The  value  of  all  grazing  land  was  thus  enor- 
mously increased;  and  Scotch  estates,  which  be- 
fore were  comparatively  worthless,  began  to 
yield  large  rentals. 
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Returned  by  Caithness  to  Parliament,  in 
which  he  remained  for  thirty  years. rarely  miss- 
ing a  division,  his  position  gave  him  further 
opportunities  of  usefulness,  vfhich  he  did  not 
neglect  to  employ.  Pitt,  observing  his  perse- 
vering energy  in  all  useful  public  projects,  sent 
for  him  to  Downing  Street,  and  voluntarily 
proposed  his  assistance  in  any  object  he 
might  have  in  view.  Another  man  might  have 
thought  of  himself  and  his  own  promotion  j 
but  Sir  John  characteristically  replied  that  he 
desired  no  favor  for  himself,  but  intimated 
that  the  reward  most  gratifying  to  his  feelings 
woul'd  be  Pitt's  assistance  in  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Board  of  Agriculture.  Arthur 
Young  laid  a  betwith  the  baronet  that  his  scheme 
would  never  be  established,  adding,  "  Your  Board 
of  Agriculture  will  be  in  the  Moon  I"  But  vigor- 
ously setting  to  work,  he  roused  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  enlisted  a  majority  of  Par- 
liament on  his  side,  and  eventually  established 
the  Board  of  which  he  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent. The  result  of  its  action  need  not  be  de- 
scribed, but  the  stimulus  which  it  gave  to  agri- 
culture and  stock-raising  was  shortly  felt 
throughout  the  whole  tJnited  Kingdom,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  were  redeemed  from 
barrenness  by  its  operation.  He  was  equally 
indefatigable  in  encouraging  the  establishment 
of  fisheries ;  and  the  successful  founding  of 
these  great  branches  of  British  industry  at 
Thurso  and  Wick  was  mainly  due  to  bis  exer- 
tions. He  urged  for  long  years,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  the  inclosure  of  a  har- 
bor for  the  latter  place,  which  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  and  most  prosperous  fishing  town  in 
the  world. 

•     <M*    ' 

For  tho  Children. 
THE    HAND. 

BY    TVORTHINGTON  HOOKER. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  has  a  hand.  The 
monkey  has  something  like  a  hand  ;  but,  if  you 
watch  him  as  he  takes  things,  you  will  see  that 
it  is  a  very  bungling  thing,  compared  with  your 
hand. 

The  hand  is  often  said  to  be  a  wonderful  in- 
strument. I  would  rather  say,  it  is  a  wonderful 
set  of  macliinery.  An  instrument  or  tool  is 
commonly  fitted  to  do  but  one  thing,  as  a  chis- 
el, a  spade,  a  saw,  &c.  But  how  many  different 
things  can  be  done  with  the  hand  ! 

Let  us  look  at  some  things  that  the  hand  can 
do.  See  the  blacksmith  wielding  the  heavy 
hammer ;  how  strongly  his  hand  grasps  the 
handle  !  See  how  it  is  done.  The  fingers  and 
thumb  are  bent  by  those  large  muscles  that  are 
up  in  the  arm.  Now,  these  same  fingers,  that 
grasp  the  hammer  so  strongly,  and  do  this  heavy 
work,  can  be  trained  to  do  work  of  the  lightest 
and  finest  kind.  They  can  take  hold  of  the 
pen  and  write.     They  can  move  the  tools  of  the 


engraver,  making  those  fine  lines  that  you  some- 
times see. 

In  the  machines  that  man  makes,  there  is  no 
such  changing  from  coarse,  heavy  work  to  that 
which  is  fine  and  delicate.  A  machine  that 
does  heavy  work,  does  that  alone,  and  one  that 
does  fine  work,  does  that  alone.  No  man  ever 
made  a  machine  that  would  pull  a  large  rope 
one  moment,  and  the  next,  pull  a  fine  thread, 
and  do  the  one  just  as  well  as  the  other.  But 
that  wonderful  machine — the  hand — can  do 
this.  It  can  grasp  the  rope  firmly,  and  yet  can 
take  between  its  thumb  and  finger  a  thread  so 
fine  that  you  can  hardly  see  it. 

But  the  difference  in  the  work  of  the  hand  is 
not  merely  in  coarseness  and  fineness.  It  can 
do  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  coarse  work 
and  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  fine  work. 
The  hand  works  very  differently  with  different 
things.  See  how  differently  it  manages  a  rope, 
a  hammer,  a  spade,  a  hoe,  a  knife  and  fork,  &c. 
It  takes  hold  of  them  in  different  ways  to  work 
them.  And  then,  as  to  fine  work,  how  differ- 
ently it  manages  a  pen,  an  engraver's  tool,  a 
thread,  a  needle,  &c. 

If  you  watch  people  as  they  do  different 
things,  you  can  get  some  idea  of  the  variety  of 
the  work  that  the  hand  can  perform.  See  how 
differently  the  fingers  are  placed  continually. 
You  can  see  very  well  what  a  variety  of  shapes 
the  hand  can  be  put  into,  if  you  observe  a  deaf 
and  dumb  person  talking  with  his  fingers. 

The  most  common  things  that  we  do  with  our 
hands  are  really  wonderful !  Watch  one  as  he 
is  buttoning  up  his  coat;  how  easily  his  fingers 
do  it,  and  yet  it  is  a  wonderful  performance. 
Suppose  a  man  should  try  to  make  a  machine, 
shaped  like  the  hand,  that  should  do  the  same 
thing,  do  you  think  he  would  succeed  ?  It 
would  be  very  strange  if  he  did.  Suppose, 
however,  that,  after  working  a  long  time,  he  did 
really  succeed,  and  that  you  saw  his  machine, 
with  its  finger*  and  thumb*,  put  a  button 
through  a  button-hole,  in  the  same  way  as  you 
do  it  with  your  fingers ;  do  you  think  that  it 
could  manage  buttons  of  all  sizes,  large,  middle- 
sized  and  small?  No!  it  could  only  button 
those  that  are  of  one  size.  The  different  sized 
buttons  would  require  different  machines  ;  and, 
besides,  a  machine  that  could  button,  could  not 
unbutton.  But  your  hand  is  a  machine,  that, 
besides  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  buttons  of 
various  sizes,  is  doing,  continually,  a  great  va- 
riety of  things  that  machines  cannot  do.  No 
machine  can  take  up  a  pen  and  write,  or  even 
move  a  stick  about,  as  your  hand  can.  When 
some  ingenious  man  makes  a  machine  that  can 
do  any  one  thing  like  what  the  hand  does,  it 
excites  our  wonder,  and  we  say,  "  how  curious  ! 
how  wonderful !  how  much  like  a  hand  it 
works  !" 

But  the  band  is  not  merely  a  machine  that 
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performs  a  great  many  motions  ;  it  is,  also,  an 
instrument  with,  which  the  mind  feels  things. 
And  what  a  delicate  instrument  it  is  for  this 
purpose  !  How  small  are  the  things  which  you 
sometimes  feel  with  the  point  of  the  finger  ! 
As  you  pass  it  over  a  smooth  surface,  the  slight- 
est roughness  is  felt.  A  great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge gets  into  your  minds  through  the  tips  of 
your  fingers.  Messages  are  going  from  them 
continually  by  the  nerves  to  the  mind  in  the 
brain.  The  blind  read  with  their  fingers.  They 
pass  them  over  raised  letters,  and  the  nerves  of 
the  fingers  tell  the  mind  what  the  letters  are, 
just  as  the  nerves  of  your  eyes  are  now  telling 
your  mind  what  the  letters  are  in  this  book. 

Now,  while  the  hand  is  performing  its  differ- 
ent motions  as  a  machine,  it  is  generally  very 
much  guided  by  this  sense  of  touch.  If  your 
hand  had  no  feeling  in  it,  it  would  make  awk- 
ward business,  even  in  such  a  simple  operation 
as  buttoning ;  and  it  could  not  do  it  at  all,  if 
you  did  not  look  on  all  the  time  it  was  doing  it. 
Your  eye-nerves  would  have  to  take  the  place 
of  your  finger-nerves,  as  in  the  reading  of  the 
blind  the  finger-nerves  take  the  place  of  the 
eye-nerves.  As  it  is,  you  need  not  look  at  your 
fingers  while  they  are  buttoning,  for  they  are 
guided  by  the  feeling  that  is  in  them. 

There  was  once  a  woman  who  lost  the  use  of 
one  arm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lost  all  the 
feeling  in  the  other.  She  had  a  baby  to  take 
care  of.  She  could  hold  it  with  the  arm  that 
had  no  feeling,  because,  she  could  work  the 
muscles  in  that  arm,  but  she  could  not  do  it 
safely,  without  looking  at  it  all  the  time.  If 
she  looked  away,  the  arm  would  stop  holding 
the  baby,  and  let  it  fall,  for  it  could  not  feel 
that  it  was  there.  In  her  case,  the  eye-nerves 
bad  to  keep  watch,  in  place  of  the  arm-nerves 
that  could  not  feel. 

You  see  that  the  hand  is  difi"erent  from  the 
machines  that  man  makes,  in  two  things — in 
the  variety  of  things  that  it  can  do,  and  in  the 
connection  which  it  has  with  the  mind  by  the 
nerves.  While  the  mind  by  the  nerves  makes 
it  do  things,  it  knows,  by  other  nerves,  all  the 
time,  whether  it  is  doing  them  right. 

See  now,  what  are  the  facts  of  this  wonderful 
set  of  machinery.  There  are,  in  the  hand  and 
arm,  thirty  bones.  There  are  about  fifty  mus- 
cles, and  all  these  are  connected  with  the  brain 
by  nerves.  It  is  by  them  that  the  mind  makes 
the  muscles  perform  all  the  various  motions  of 
the  hand  and  fingers,  and  then  there  are  other 
nerves  that  tell  the  mind  what  is  felt  in  any 
part  of  this  machinery. 

I  have  mentioned,  in  this  chapter,  a  few  of 
the  things  that  are  done  by  the  hand,  but  there 
is  no  end  to  the  things  that  can  be  done  by  this 
set  of  machinery.  You  can  get  some  idea  of 
this  in  two  ways — by  moving  your  hands  and 
fingers  about  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  by  think- 


ing of  as  many  as  you  can,  of  the  difi'erent 
things  that  people,  in  work  or  in  play,  do  with 
their  hands.  And  observe  in  how  many  more 
ways  the  hand  is  useful  than  the  foot  is.  The 
foot  has  but  a  few  things  to  do,  compared  with 
the  multitude  of  things  done  by  the  hand. 

«    *a»  — 

"  SHE  ALWAYS  xMADE  HOME  UAI'PY." 

Such  was  the  brief  but  impressive  sentiment 
which  a  friend  wished  us  to  add  to  an  obituary 
notice  of  "  one  who  had  gone  before."  What 
better  tribute  could  be  offered  to  the  memory  of 
the  loved  and  lost  ?  Eloquence,  with  her  loft- 
iest eulogy,  poetry,  with  her  most  thrilling 
dirge,  could  afford  nothing  so  sweet,  so  touch- 
ing, so  suggestive  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead, 
as  those  simple  words: — "She  always  made 

home  happy." 

—«•►—• 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Fourth  volume,  "  Friends'  Miscellany,"  (Edited  by 
John  and  Isaac  Conily,)  @  §1.00. 

"Job  Scott's  Works,"  two  volumes,  (published  by 
John  Comly,  1831,)  (a)  §3  00  the  copy. 

The  books  to  be  delivered  in  good  condition,  at 
the  prices  named — at  my  office,  No.  144  north  7th 
street. 

Emmoe  Comlt. 
98.  2t. 


ITEMS. 

Two  Atlantic  Cables. — The  recovery  of  the  old 
Atlantic  Cable  by  the  Great  Eastern  is  a  triumph  of 
scientific  skill,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  successful 
laying  of  ihe  line  now  in  use.  To  seek  for  a  slender 
wire  lost  in  a  depth  of  two  miles  of  water,  was  an  un- 
dertaking of  even  greater  magnitude  than  to  lay  a 
new  line  across  the  ocean,  for  the  chances  of  success 
were  exceedingly  small,  and  the  difficulty  of  lifting 
the  cable  to  the  surface  after  its  recovery,  proved  to 
be  as  great  as  that  of  grappling  it  at  the  bottom. 

The  old  cable  parted  on  thg  2d  of  8th  month,  1SC5, 
in  latitude  51°  40'  north,  longitude  38°  west,  when 
thirteen  hundred  and  twelve  miles  had  been  paid  out. 
It  was  recovered  on  the  2d  of  Ninth  month,  after  a 
diligent  search  for  eighteen  days,  in  latitude  51°  52' 
north,  longitude  36°  03' — a  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  where  it  had  been  lost  just  a  year  and 
a  month  before.  The  Great  Eastern  left  Heart's 
Content  on  the  9th  ult.,  to  undertake  the  search,  and 
the  work  of  grappling  began  on  the  r2th.  Four 
times  the  wire  was  brought  to  the  surface,  only  to 
slip  off  the  grappling  irons  and  again  disappear,  but 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  work  persevered  until  the 
twenty-second  day,  when  the  broken  end  was  finally 
secured,  a  splice  made  with  the  new  line  on  board 
the  Great  Eastern,  the  work  of  laying  begun,  commu- 
nications opened  with  Valeutia,  and  the  Great  East- 
ern headed  towards  Trinity  Hay.  The  admirable 
preservation  of  the  broken  cable  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  Newfouiidland  is  talking  with  the 
Great  Eastern  through  Ireland. 

The  first  official  conference  for  the  establishment 
of  peace  between  Italy  and  Austria,  was  held  at  Vi- 
enna on  the  3d  inst. 

The  draft  of  some  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  was 
si<Tned,and  the  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  ^  en- 
etfa  between  Austria  and  France,  to  Italy,  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  Quadrilateral  by  the  Austnans, 
are  in  progress.  .,,,.. 

Austria  has  paid  Prussia  the  stipulated  indemnity, 
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and  has  begun  to  reduce  her  army  to  a  peace  foot- 
ing. 

Biivaria  has  ratified  the  peace,  but  rejected  union 
with  Prussia. 

John  Pierpont,  the  poet,  died  suddenly  at  Medford, 
Mass.,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  ult.,  aged  81 
years. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  California  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  a  tunnel  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
raountiiins,  and  through  it  conveying  the  waters  of 
Lake  Tahoe  to  the  channel  of  a  stream,  and  so  across 
the  valleys  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  designed  also  to 
supply  a  dozen  interior  towns,  as  well  as  the  larger 
city,  with  water  of  great  purity,  the  miners  with 
water  for  carrying  on  their  work  during  the  dry 
season,  and  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that 
are  now  unproductive. 

The  Indians.— The  Ottawas,  a  tribe  of  partially 
civilized  Indians,  are  erecting  a  University  for  the 
education  of  Indians  in  Kansas.  Their  Chief,  John 
Jones,  is  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  and  is  the 
leadt-r  in  the  enterprise,  and  associated  with  him  are 
several  other  gentlemen,  including  the  Government 
Indian  p.gent  for  the  Ottawas.  By  a  treaiy  consum- 
mated two  or  three  years  since,  the  Ottawas  gave 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  from  the  centre  of 
their  rich  reservation  for  the  establichment  of  this 
University. 

The  Preedmen.— The  Commissioner  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  in  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  reports  that 
the  affairs  of  the  freedmen  are  progressing  favorably 
in  the  country,  and  that  eight  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished, which  are  well  attended,  and  which  can- 
not but  be  instrumentalities  of  great  benefit  to  the 
children  of  the  freedmen.  These  schools  are  all 
und>-r  the  care  and  are  supported  by  Friends'  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen.  The  feeling  between  the  whites  and 
blacks  is  reported  as  amicable,  and  no  obstacles  in 
the  Wity  of  the  operation  of  the  bureau  have  been 
presented. 

The  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  at  its  last  session, 
passed  a  law  taxing  every  male  negro  or  mulatto 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for 
the  education  of  colored  children,  but  no  provision 
has  yet  been  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  State 
authorities. 

Superintendent  Wheelock  reports  for  Sixth  month, 
from  Texas,  one  hundred  freedmen's  schools,  of 
which  47  are  day-schools,  24  night-schools,  and  29 
First-day  schools,  with  an  enrolled  attendance  of 
4  447.  The  teachers  number  65,  and  were  mostly 
natives  of  Louisiana,  or  regularly  acclimated,  and  so 
have  been  peculiarly  exempt  from  disease.  "  These 
schools  have  been  organized  and  sustained  without 
aid  from  Northern  charity,  and  without  cost  to  gov- 
ernment, the  entire  expense  being  defrayed  by  a 
a  monthly  tuition  fee  of  one  dollar  ai.d  a  half  paid  to 
the  teacher  by  each  scholar.  This  is  paid  with 
general  promptness,  and  suffices  to  support  the 
teacher." 

Reports  from  Alabama  show  that  the  crops  in  that 
State  are  likely  to  be  short,  from  the  ravages  of  the 
ball-v^orm  and  caterpillar. 


A  YOUNG  WOMAN  of  experience  wants  a  situation  in  a  private 
school,  or  as  Governess  in  a  family.    Address 
721  tf.  E.  W.  C,  Hockessin,  Delaware 


"pvOMKSTrC  DRY  GOODS. — Always  nn  himd,  a  large  assortment 
jj  of  Domestic  Dry  Goods:  Muslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  besft 
makes,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached;  Flannels  of  all  grades, 
"White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Plain  ;  Calicoes,  Ginghams,  Check, 
ShirtioRs  and  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Linen.s, 
Toweliiii^s  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boys'  wearV 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Ezekiel  Tvson, 

721  tfaxn.  1<53S  Market  St.,  Philada. 


WALL  PAPER!— P)-)"c«  reducrd  to  V2\,  18  and  20  cts.  GoW 
and  Glazed  Paper  Hangings  reduced.  Linen  Window 
Shades  and  Fixtures,  cf  neat  designs  and  all  sizes.  My  prices 
are  moderate.    Work  done  in  the  country.    Call  at 

K.  S.  Johnston's  "Union  Square"  Depot, 
26  afn.  No.  1033  Sprimr  Garden  St.  below  11th,  Phila. 


THOS.  M.  SEKDS,   IIATTKl^,  41  N.  2d  St.     Always  on  hand, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot  Friends'  I 


he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ol  the  Hatting  business. 

428,  55,  51200. 


Hats,  as 


ORANGK  GKKEN  HuARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS— Situ- 
ated at  Keunett  .square,  Chester  Co.,  Fa.,  will  commence  its 
next  session,  of  22,  weeks,  with  a  Spring  Term  of  10  weeks, — on 
Second  day,  9th  mo.  3-lth.  Terms  S4  per  week.  No  extras  for 
Latin,  Greek,  or  French.  Apply  to  Swithin  C.  Sdortlidge  and 
Sidney  Puset,  Kennett  Square,  or  Emma  Bowman,  Bybeny  Pa. 
amvtimi 


ClONCOKDYILr.E  SEMINARY.— The  Fall  and  Winter  Term  of 
;  Concorilvillc  Seminary,  commences  Tenth  month  1st,  18C6. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  course,  a  Commercial  Ilepartnient  has 
been  instituted.  For  circulars  address,  Jos.  SiI'iRTI.idge,  A.  M., 
Principal,  Concordville,  Delaware  Co.,  or  Maggie  B.  Jackson, 
Kenuett  Square,  Pa. 
amvt  immi 


EATON  FEMALE  INSTITUTE.- A  Friends'  Boarding  School, 
situated  on  the  Pbila.  &  Bait.  C.  K.  R.  Next  Teim  will 
commence  on  the  1st  of  Tenth  mouth  tiext.  For  Circularci,  giv- 
ing full  information,  inquire  of 

Evan  T.  Swayne,  Principal  and  Prupridor, 
8mo.  15,  1S66 — awa  at  p  106.       Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY.-  The  next  term  of  this  In- 
stitution commences  9th  mo.  3d.,  1866,  Whole  number  of 
pupils  last  year,  107, — 60  boarders,  47  day  pupils.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  Tavlor,  /  rincipal. 

84  10t,106.  Coatesviile,  Chester  Co,  Pa. 


KENNETT  SQUARE  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Men  and  Boys  will  open  the  1st  ol  Tenth  month, 
1866,  and  continue  in  session  twenty-four  weeks.  For  Circulars, 
&c.,  address  the  Principal,  SwiiniN  C.  Siiortlilgi;,  a.B., 

728  t929.  Kenuett  Square,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

BELLEVUE    FEMALE    INSTITUTE.— The   Fi-ll    and  Winter 
Term  of  this  heahhfully  and  beautifully  located  BoaRDING- 
ScHOOL  FOR  Girls  will  comineiu-e  10th  mo.  1st,  1866,  and  close 
4th  mo.  12,  1867.    For  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  to 
Israel  J.  Grahame,     )  „_:„„:_,,_ 
Jane  P.  Grahame,        |  irmcipais. 
72  tf.  Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOU  BOYS,  situated -on 
the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordeutown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  19th  of  11th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  §85. 
For  further  particulars  address  Henkt  W.  Ridgwat, 

4766  82ot  3367  pmuzzpain.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co..  N.  J. 


FRUIT  CANS  -VND  JARS.— Fisher's  SelfSialing  Cans,  consid- 
ered the  best  and  most  convenient  now  in  use,  a  variety  of 
Fruit  Jars,  and  a  general  assnrtment  of  House  Kuruishiiig  Goods, 
such  as  Cutlei-y,  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware,  Clothea- 
Wringers,  Carpet-Sweepers,  &c.    For  sale  by        B.  A.  WiLnMAN, 
826  4t  915.  No.  925  Spring  Garden  St. 

SAMUEL  TOWNSEND  <$!  SON,  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
No.  52  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  solicit  consign- 
ments of  Grain,  Fiour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Eggs.  Beans,  I'nultry.  &c. 
Coustantiy  in  store  and  for  sale,  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass, 
and  other  Field  Seeds.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other  !''ertilizers. 
Dried  truits  bought  aud  sold.  721  tia.fn. 


LESSONS  ON   OUR  COMMON    SONG   BIROS —Tickets  for  a 
course  of  Eight  Lessons,  $3  00  each.     Liberal   reduction  to 
Schools  and  Classes  of  over  fifty  persons. 
Address  Grace  Anna  Lewis, 

Care  of  JIdwakd  Parkish, 
66  3m.  800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 

CHERRY  STONERS,— (seed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  Bean 
Shellers,  (shell  60qts  an  hour,)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dish 
Covers,  Champion  Cog-Wheel  Cluthes-W'ringers,  (we  eon  iderthem 
the  best  yet  invented  for  durability  and  convenience:)  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardw.u-e,  Cutlery  and  Tools. 
For  sale  by  Truman  &.  Shaw, 

310a630     No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 


'IT7M.HEAC0GK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
VV  Ninth  Street. — A  general  ass.jrtment  of  ready -made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  aud  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  wasmp. 
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SELECTIONS    PROM    THE    WRITINGS    OP   JOHN 

BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  435.) 

1815,  January  15th. — The  following  reflec- 
tion is  taken  from  a  "  weekly  report,"  and  was 
penned  just  previous  to  my  attendance  (by  way 
of  initiation  into  business)  at  my  father's  bank- 
ing-house :  — 

What  an  eventful  period  is  this,  what  an 
epoch  in  my  life !  When  1  look  back  upon  the 
past,  when  I  review  the  calm  and  sequestered 
hours  which  have  been  so  graciously  granted 
me,  and  which  I  have  so  happily  enjoyed,  I 
cannot  help  concluding,  that  the  same  Almighty 
hand,  which  has  hitherto  upheld  me,  will  be 
"  stretched  out  still."  And  when  I  cast  my  eye 
forward  to  the  future,  to  that  dark  and  dreary 
scene,  that  chaos  of  troubles  and  perplexities, 
which  human  life,  for  the  most  part,  discloses, 
I  remember,  with  consolation,  the  expressions 
of  the  apostle,  "We  know  that  if  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have 
a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  The  time  that 
has  already  elapsed,  seems  to  be  a  season  of 
preparation,  mercifully  allotted  to  me,  in  order 
to  qualify  me  for  the  part  which  I  am  hence- 
forth to  act ;  and  those  principles,  which  1  have 
Ftored,  must  now,  with  assiduity,  be  put  in  prac- 
tice. The  greatest  discretion  employed  at  this 
first  setting  out  in  life,  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
direct  and  keep  me  in  the  right  path,  unless  ac- 


companied with  distrust  in  myself,  and  a  cor- 
responding confidence  in  Divine  assistance. 

1815,  January  2dlh. — The  very  great  bene- 
fit which  may  be  (and  which  I  tru*t  is)  derived 
from  the  system  of  self-examination  that  I  have 
adopted,  is  more  and  more  apparent  to  me  every 
week.  Every  week  have  1  to  reprove,  to  ex- 
hort, to  encourage,  and  to  recommend;  as  it 
were  to  call  in  my  accounts,  and  to  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  my  heart ;  whilst  every  week — yes, 
every  day — give  me  abundant  cause  for  contri- 
tion and  abasement.  I  am  thus  led  to  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  my  interna! 
affairs,  and  of  the  filth  which  still  Iurk.s  within  ; 
whilst  I  am  rendered  less  confident  in  my  own 
unassisted  efforts,  and  more  desirous  to  be 
strengthened  in  obedience. 

Same  date. — Though  I  feel  mj.«olf  but  a 
novice  in  serious  subjects,  yet  furthiT  experience 
gives  me  fresh  ardor  and  eagerness  to  ceck  after 
and  attain  to  that  knowledge,  which  alone 
"  maketh  wise  unto  salvation."  The  more  I 
study  religion,  and  the  more  time  and  attention 
I  devote  to  it,  the  more  I  feci  persuaded  of  i-*8 
unspeakable  importance.  'I'here  is  no  pursuit 
in  life,  whether  of  a  philosophical,  literary, 
commercial,  or  worldly  nature,  which  can  be 
compared  with  the  pursuit  of  religion,  in  respect 
to  the  peace  and  joy,  the  profit  an  i  the  pleasure, 
which  it  yields  to  the  willing  student.  Tho 
immediate  good  effects  oi'  if,  are  only  exceeded 
by  its  ultimate  consequences.  In  prosperity, 
the  true  Christian  is  taught  to  bo  watchful  and 
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humble,  ao'l  to  consider  that  "  the  Lord  hath 
o-iven,  aud  the  Lord  can  take  away."  In  ad- 
versity, how  happy  he  is,  if  he  do  but  remem- 
ber, that  "  this,  also,  is  the  Lord's  doing."  In 
all  that  he  does,  his  design  is  ever  to  do  good, 
— his  motive  the  glory  of  his  Maker. 

Same  date. — 0 !  Lord,  thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  bruise  lue  with  a  sense  of  my  own 
iniquity;  thou  hast,  in  some  degree,  opened  to 
me  my  own  heart;  deliver  me,  in  thine  own 
time  and  way, .from  under  the  burden  of  my 
transgressions  ;  still  continue  to  show  me  thy 
loving  kindness,  and  to  direct  me  onward  in  the 
path  that  leads  to  salvation.  I  know  not,  and 
it  is  better,  0  Lord  !  that  I  know  not,  in  what 
condition  or  situation  tomorrow's  light  may 
find  me ;  nor  can  I  see  before  me ; — yet  I  pray 
thee,  if  I  do  forget  or  forsake  thee,  0  !  forsake 
me  not  utterly,  for  thy  mercy's  sake. 

1815,  Fehruary  bth. — 0  !  may  I  not  neglect 
or  delay  to  take  such  effectual  measures,  as 
may  certainly  lead  me  to  the  attainment  of  a 
firm  belief  in  the  salvation  brought  about  by  the 
Saviour  of  men.  May  I  not  be  satisfied  with  an 
historical  acquaintance  with  these  things,  nor  be 
content  with  what  others  may  say,  write,  bear 
witness  of,  or  believe  in,  respecting  a  Redeem 
er ;  but  may  I  be  encouraged,  like  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  to  see  and  feel  for  myself;  and  may  1 
make  an  availing  use  of  every  opportunity,  ev- 
ery appointed  means  to  gain  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  him  cruci- 
fied,— that  intimate  knowledge  and  inward  expe 
rience,  compared  with  which,  Paul  counted  all 
things  else  but  as  "  loss  "  and  dross.  Surely, 
such  as  are  "  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  unto  salvation,"  are  none  but  those,  who 
have  submitted  thexiselves  to  the  government 
and  dominion  of  Christ,  by  his  Spirit  in  their 
hearts ;  and  these  truly  know  Him  to  be  their 
Redeemer. 

1815,  Fehruary  \2tTi. — 0  !  for  that  prevail- 
ing seriousness,  that  habitual  state  of  depend- 
ence, humility  and  gratitude,  as  in  the  sight  of 
the  Supreme  Being; — that  disposition  of  mind 
which  inclines  to  "  pray  without  ceasing,"  "  in 
every  thing  to  give  thanks,"  and  to  "  avoid  ev- 
ery appearance  of  evil."  These  symptoms  of  a 
soul  that  "  walks  with  God,"  have  been, indeed, 
greatly  wanting.  Although  the  outward  tokens 
of  a  religious  life,  may  have  continued  much  the 
same  as  before  ;  yet  have  I  to  acknowledge  and 
lament  a  general  tendency  to  indifference  and 
coolness,  with  respect  to  religious  matters,  as 
well  as  a  neglect  and  forgetfulness  of  Him, 
whose  right  it  is  supremely  to  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  His  people.  How  often  is  this  half 
and  half — this  lukewarm  temper,  which  loves 
the  Lord  with  divided  affection,  the  beginning 
of  more  flagrant  transgression.  But  may  I  not 
be  discouraged, — rather  may  I  remember  that 
Hc;  who,  by  his  reproving  witness,  has  discov- 


ered to  me  this  evil,  has  done  so  that  I  should' 
through  His  assistance,  subdue  it;  and  that  he 
will,  by  no  means,  withhold  that  strength  which 
will  enable  me  to  do  so. 

When  I  look  back  at  the  long  course  and 
succession  of  blessings  which  have  been  expe- 
rienced by  me, — when  I  review  the  opportuni- 
ties which  I  have  enjoyed  of  making  the  attain- 
ment of  vital  Christianity  my  constant  study  ; 
and  then  see  how  very  small  has  been  my  ad- 
vance'in  religious  principle  and  practice,  I  can- 
not Lelp  feeling  extremely  sensible  of  the  long 
suffering  and  compassion  of  that  Being,  who  has 
not  merely  heaped  upon  me,  day  after  day,  and 
year  after  year,  innumerable  outward  blessings, 
but  has,  in  much  mercy,  been  pleased  to  rescue 
me  fro(u  a  state  of  hardened  forgetfulness  and 
abandonment  of  Himself  He  has  opened  a 
way  to  me,  whereby  I  might  escape  that  bondage 
to  sin,  (which  did,  at  one  time,  nearly  over- 
whelm me,)  and  that  punishment  which  wc.iid 
otherwise  have  inevitably  overtaken  me.  .,Ke 
still  continues  his  forbearance  and  His  tender 
mercies,  though  I  so  often  decline  from  the  path 
which  He  has  plainly  pointed  out.  How  long, 
then,  O  !  my  soul,  wilt  thou  despise  the  riches 
of  His  grace,  and  reject  his  offered  and  extended 
salvation  ?  How  long  wilt  thou,  in  words,  ac- 
knowledge, and,  in  very  deed,  deny  Him  ?  How 
long  wilt  thou,  in  praises  and  in  prayers,  draw 
nigh  unto  Him,  whilst,  in  the  particular  con- 
duct of  every  day,  thou  doest  abuse  His  gifts, 
forget  and  forsake  the  Giver  ? 

1815,  Februa?-j/  I9th. — 0  !  how  transient  is 
that  momentary  glimmer — that  faint  and  feeble 
spark,  which,  at  intervals,  seems  to  rekindle 
and  revive  in  this  poor,  frail  tenement  of  mine  ! 
How  soon  is  it  quenched  and  smothered, — how 
quickly  does  it  disappear  and  leave  me  cold  and 
cheerless!  What  apathy,  what  indispositioa 
and  insensibility  to  the  beauty  of  eternal  things, 
does  the  absence  of  this  glorious  liglit  leave  in 
the  soul,  which  longs  for  the  arising  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness — for  the  appearance  of  that 
"  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day!"* 

1815,  February  2Q(h. — Blessed  be  the  Lord  ! 
I  think  that  I  am,  in  some  small  degree,  enabled 
to  trust  and  believe,  that  there  has  been  some 
little  growth  and  advancement  in  lowliness  and 
meekness,  which  are  the  groundwork  of  true 
wisdom.  How  shall  1  sufficiently  express  what 
I  feel,  when  I  look  upon  myself,  when  1  consid- 
er what  and  where  I  have  been,  and  who  He  is, 
that  has  lifted  me  out  of  the  mire,  and  rescued 
my  soul  from  destruction. 

1815,  June. — I  have  attended  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  the  first  time  this  year  through  all 
the  sittings,  and  have  had  very  much  satisfac- 


*  February  23d  was  the  first  Monthly  Meeting  I 
atteztded  ;  it  was  at  Wandsworth. 
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tion  therein  ;  especially,  in  observing  the  con- 
sistency which  seems  to  run  through  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  coming  under  the  care  of 
Friends.  This  was  to  me  a  very  favored  time 
and  my  soul  was  reached  wonderfully  by  the 
visitations  of  the  dayspring  from  on  high. 
Though  I  have  but  little  to  remark,  either  on 
the  subject  of  Friends,  or  their  discipline,  I 
cannot  help  expressing  how  grateful  I  feel,  for 
the  blessing  of  being,  in  some  degree,  alive  to 
serious  impressions,  and  tliii sting  after  a  knowl- 
edge of  truth. 

1815,  June  2d. — How  many  are  there  who 
live  in  a  state  of  sin,  of  blindness  as  to  their 
best  interests,  or  of  drowsy  indifference  !  The 
more  I  seek  to  know  the  Lord,  and  to  remember 
his  mercies,  the  more  p'ainly  and  clearly  does 
he  graciously  manifest  himself;  and  the  lontrer 
I  meditate  on  his  attributes,  the  more  firm  is 
my  conviction,  that  the  ardent  and  heavenly 
desires  with  which  he  has  favored  me,  will  not 
sleep  in  death,  but  will  pass  uninjured  by  the 
wreck  of  nature  to  those  hallowed  and  happy 
regions,  where  nothing  will  interrupt  their  en- 
joymeat  for  ever  ! 

1815,  Septemher  hth. — rSurely  one  would 
think  the  bitter  cup,  of  which  so  many,  so  very 
many,  of  our  fellow  creatures  have  to  drink, 
ought  to  be  enough  to  stop  the  dissipation  of 
the  gay,  to  check  the  extravagance  and  the  av- 
arice of  the  rich,  to  make  the  heedless  pause, 
and  the  wicked  consider.  For  my  own  part, 
when  I  hear  and  see  everywhere  around  me  the 
affliction  of  the  destitute,  the  cry  of  penury, 
the  groan  of  sickness,  and  every  extremity  of 
anguish  and  trouble,  both  of  body  and  mind,  I 
cannot  but  exclaim — ''  What  am  I,  that  I  should 
be  blessed  so  abundantly  above  others  in  every 
sense  ?  and  what  ought  I  not  to  be,  who  am  so 
eminently  favored  with  almost  every  variety  of 
earthly  comfort  ?  How  shall  I  dare  to  encour- 
age or  give  way  to  pride,  envy,  passion,  intem- 
perance of  joy,  or  levity  of  heart,  when,  in  one 
short  day,  1  may  be  deprived  of  every  thing  in 
which  1  have  outward  comfort  and  confidence, 
and,  in  one  poor  moment,  may  be  levelled  in 
the  dust  from  whence  1  came  T' 

1815,  September  22^7. — There  is  that  to  be 
met  with  and  felt,  in  the  company  of  and  inti- 
macy with  Friends,  which  is  better  experienced 
than  described — a  happy,  serene  and  calm  tem- 
per, full  of  forbearance  and  love,  and  affection 
to  all,  and  well  seasoned  with  sober  humility — 
such  as  elsewhere  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find. 

1815,  Novemher. — "  Simon,  sleepest  ihcu  ? 
Couldst  not  thou  watch  one  hour  ?  Watch  yc 
and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation  ?"  I 
have  been  more  than  once  strongly  reminded  of 
this  short  but  very  impressive  expostulation  of 
our  Lord  to  his  slumbering  disciple,  and  of  the 
salutary   exhortation  that   follows  it.     I  have 


thought  how  much  need  there  i.s  for  every  one 
of  us,  often  to  apply  the  same  language  to  our- 
selves. O  !  how  very  few  of  us  ever  watch 
even  one  hour  !  and  although  I  am  willing  to 
believe  many  do  remember  ilim,  on  whose'^cx- 
tended  mercy  they  every  moment  depend  ;  yet, 
this  season  is,  I  fear,  but  short,  and  the  impres- 
sion but  transient.  I  cannot,  therefore,  help 
expressing  my  desire  that  every  one  of  us  may 
be  enabled  to  stand  continually  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  to  bear  in  mind  our  exceeding  great 
liability  to  evil,  and  to  depend  not  upon  our 
strength,  but  upon  the  power  of  Ilim,  throuch 
whose  strength  alone  we  can  do  valiantly. 

No  date  ;  frobaUy  late  in  1815. — The  first 
thing  that  I  would  recommend  to  any  one  se- 
riously inclined,  is,  that  he  should  not  quench 
or  stifle,  in  any  manner,  the  precious  spark, 
which  the  Lord,  in  infinite  compassion,  has 
kindled  within  him.  0  I  let  such  an  one  do 
nothing  which  is  likely  to  impede  the  growth 
of  this  divine  seed  of  grace  within.  Let  not 
any  deny,  to  his  own  soul,  the  nourishment 
which  is  to  support  it;  fur  though  the  world 
esteem  him  very  lightly,  and  even  ridicule  him, 
yet  "  if  his  own  heart  condemn  him  not,  then 
has  he  confidence  towards  God." 

No  date. — I  am  much  displeased  when  I  8ce 
a  person  accommodating  his  character  and  turn 
of  mind  to  those  among  whom  he  is  cast,  chang- 
ing his  appearance  according  to  the  situition 
he  is  placed  in.  I  see  little  apulugy  for  such 
persons  in  that  saying  of  the  Apostle,  "  I  am 
made  all  things  to  all  men,  thut  I  might,  by  all 
means,  save  some  ;"  because  such  per.<ons  omit 
the  la  ter  part  of  that  text, — "  and  tiiis  I  do  for 
the  gospel's  sake."  In  those  of  whom  I  speak, 
there  is  no  intention  by  this  variable  conduct  to 
serve  others,  but  rather  to  save  and  deliver 
themselves  from  the  scandal,  odiuui  and  reproof, 
likely  to  be  cast,  by  serious  people,  upon  levity, 
folly  or  sin,  and  by  the  less  sober  upon  any 
thing  like  sobriety.  There  is  a  consistency  of 
character,  which,  whilst  it  docs  not  bring  oo 
religion  the  charge  of  moroseness  and  un}ield- 
ing  severity,  yet  does  not  deny  its  Great  Mas- 
ter;  and  which,  though  it  does  not  obtrude  its 
opinions  or  practicvj  upon  the  notice  of  others, 
is  not  backward  to  show  decidcily  to  which 
standard  it  belongs,  and  under  whose  banner  it 
ranks. 

^0  date. — The  more  I  am  among  Friends, 
and  see  the  principles  and  nature  of  the  religion 
which  they  proless,  the  more  I  feel  convinced 
that  true  prayer  is  not  that  of  the  lips,  or  of  the 
mere  unrenewed  understanding,  but  of  the 
heart;  that  it  neither  consi>ts  in,  nor  depends 
upon,  a  peculiar  dies-,  an  appointed  f  ^rm  of 
words,  a  particular  posture  of  body,  or  what  ig 
termed  a  consecrated  place.  But  this  is  what 
it  does  essentially  and  unequivocally  rt(|uire, — 
I  that  the  soul  put  on  the  garment  of  faith,— 
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that  the  expressions  used  (if  there  be  any)  be 
those  of  the  heart — that  the  inward  posture  of 
the  mind  be  humble, — and  that  the  heart  bo 
the  sanctified  temple,  out  of  ■which  prayer 
comes. 


(To  be  continued.) 
.  ^»»  ■ 


AN  INCIDENT. 

A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (Su- 
sannah Corder)  was  travelling  with  three  other 
passengers,  one  an  elderly  man,  who  proved  to 
be  a  minister  of  the  Anglican  cstablishmont ; 
the  others,  collegians  from  Oxford.  The  latter 
engaged  earnestly  in  conversation  on  the  at- 
tempt which  they  alleged  was  making  to  intro- 
duce popery  into  the  university.  After  some 
time  the  clergyman  remarked — "  Oh,  young 
man,  I  believe  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Society 
of  Friends,  the  church  would  have  been  in 
popery  long  since."  "  How,  sir  !  what  can  you 
mean  ?"  "  Why,  I  mean  that  I  believe  the  tact 
of  a  society  maintaining  the  principle  of  the 
■uselessness  and  undesirability  of  all  forms  in 
the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  has  prevented  us 
from  going  the  lengths  to  which  we  might 
otherwise  have  gone  ;  and  I  further  believe  the 
day  is  coming  when  our  altars,  and  our  crosiers, 
and  our  robes,  and  our  surplices,  and  much 
more  of  our  paraphernalia,  will  go  to  Babylon 
■whence  they  came." 

The  collegians  were  much  surprised,  and  one 
of  them  said — "  Sir,  if  your  bishop  knew  what 
you  have  said  to  us,  you  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  ungowned."  "  Ah,  young  man,"  replied 
the  clergyman,  "  my  bishop  knows  much  more 
than  I  have  told  you  :  he  knows,  for  one  thing, 
that  it  is  long  since  I  have  dared  to  administer 
baptism  as  required  by  our  church."  Then 
turning  to  S.  C,  he  said — "  Madam,  I  can 
easily  see  the  way  from  iis  to  i/ou,  but  I  cannot 
see  the  way  that  some  of   you  are  finding  from 

^ou  to  ws. —  The  British  Friend. 
.—«•»-- 

PRAYING    EVERYWHERE. 

We  are  not  like  children  that  must  go  out 
from  our  Father'shouse  in  the  morning,  to  spend 
the  working-day  away  from  him,  and  only  to 
come  back  to  him  at  evening.  No,  we  are  with 
him,  and  he  with  us,  all  the  day  through.  We 
never  leave  his  presence;  he  is  beside  us 
through  all  our  work,  our  weariness,  our  per- 
plexity, our  worry  all  the  day.  And  we  may 
tell  him  what  we  want,  and  how  we  are  feeling 
— not  stilBy  and  formally  twice  a  day,  at  morn- 
ing and  evening — but  as  often  as  we  please. 
He  will  not  weary  of  lis'ening  to  us,  if  we  do 
not  weary  of  speaking  to  him.  We  need  not 
limit  ourselves  to  morning  and  evening  prayer. 
Twenty  tiojes,  and  far.  more  than  that,  as  you 
go  through  your  day's  work,  the  eye  may  look 
up  for  a  moment,  the  heart  may  be  lifted  ;  the 
brief  word  may  carry  up  to  God's  ear  the  story 
of  your  need,  and  of  your  trust  in  Ilim. 


From  Friends'  Miscellany. 
TESTIMONY  CONCERNING  RICHARD  COOPER. 

On  the  Third-day  of  Tenth  month,  1820,  our 
esteemed  friend  Richard  Cooper  departed  thia 
life,  at  about  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  greatly  oppressed  Afri- 
cans, a  native  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  and 
by  birth  a  slave.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years,  he  was  brought  to  this  country,  and 
sold  ;  having  frequently  changed  owners,  he  at 
length  became  the  property  of  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
total  emancipation,  by  the  Society,  of  its  slaves, 
he  was  liberated  from  an  unmerited  and  unjust 
bondage.  About  this  time  he  became  convinced 
of  the  eiBcacy  of  the  religious  principles  of 
Friends,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  tendercareand 
frequent  admonitions  of  his  mistress,  in  direct- 
ing his  mind  to  the  principle  of  Divine  Grace 
and  truth  in  the  heart.  He  was  a  frequent  at- 
tender  of  Friends'  meetings,  and  in  advanced 
life,  requested  to  be  admitted  a  member  ol  the 
Society,  and  was  received.  His  conduct  and 
conversation  corresponding  in  good  degree  with 
his  profession,  he  became  generally  respected 
and  beloved. 

By  the  people  of  color  in  his  neighborhood, 
he  was  consulted  in  most  matters  of  controversy 
in  which  they  were  interested,  and  his  good 
counsel  always  tended  to,  and  often  effected,  an 
amicable  adjustmentof  differences.  He  appeared 
generally  concerned  to  promote  friendship  and 
brotherly  love ;  and  in  his  friendly  visits,  he  most- 
ly had  a  word  of  religious!  exhortation.  Having 
no  school  learning,  and  being  desirous  for  ad- 
vancement in  the  knowledge  of  best  things,  he 
would,  when  opportunities  offered,  request  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  and  other  good  books  to  be 
read  for  him  ;  esteeming  ihem  valuable  in  direct- 
ing the  mind  to  that  source  from  whence  all 
true  wisdom  comes.  In  his  last  sickness  he 
expressed  a  thankfulness  that  Friends  had  re- 
ceived him  into  membership,  and  that  he  had 
been  so  favored  as  not  to  have  been  burdensome, 
and  hoped  that  his  conduct  had  brought  no  re- 
proach upon  the  Society.  It  was  truly  com- 
fortable to  visit,  him  ;  not  murmuring  or  com- 
plaining, he  appeared  thankful  and  resigned, 
numbering  the  many  mercies  and  blessings 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  having  a 
word  of  consolation  or  encouragement  to  all. 
He  expressed  a  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Society,  and  particularly  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion, that  they  might  be  willing  tj  take  the 
yoke  of  Christ  upon  them,  and  so  become 
strengtheners  to  their  elder  brethren,  and  fitted 
to  stand  firm  in  the  cause  of  truth,  of  which  he 
said  they  never  would  have  cause  to  repent. 

Upon  taking  leave  of  those  who  visited  him, 
he  generally  expressed  something  to  them  by 
way  of  blessing.  His  last  advice  to  his  chil- 
dren was,  that  they  should    not   fall  out   about 
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the  little  stuff  he  had  to  leave  behind  hiiu. 
Through  the  gradual  decay  of  nature,  his  long 
and  useful  life  was  broujiht  to  a  close,  and  the  be- 
lief is  entertained  that  he  has  entered  into  the 
rest  prepared  for  the  riiihteous. 

To  record  the  Christian  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased, that  we  may  imitate  their  example,  is 
sanctioned  by  that  voice  which  spake  from 
heaven,  saying,  "  Write,  blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Siijned  by  order  of  Little  Creek  Preparative 
Meeting,  in  Delaware,  held  Fourth  month  5th, 
1821,  by 

Samuel  Price, 
Clerk  fo  (he  meetiny  (his  time. 

Rebecca  Hansox, 
Clerk  to  the  mettuKj  this  time. 


For  Friends'   Intelligencer. 
PRINCIPLE  AND  TESTIMONY. 

The  early  founders  of  our  Society  recognized 
the  Divine  will,  or  •'  inner  light,"  and  its  opera- 
tions and  effects  on  the  soul  as  the  "  Truth," 
and  they  were  led  out  of  the  errors  of  the 
times,  and  testified  against  them.  This  was 
the  sole  orijiu  of  our  testimonies.  The  com- 
municated will  of  the  Deity  to  their  minds  was 
their  only  rule  of  life,  and  they  forsook  the  prac- 
tices and  ideas  that  were  at,  variance  with  this 
law,  and  with  those  who  upheld  these  practices, 
they  held  no  religious  fellowship.  Principles, 
and  the  laws  which  are  the  operations  of  princi- 
ples, never  change.  The  outward  world  is  ever 
undergoing  change.  The  things  of  to-day  are 
not  those  of  the  past,  neither  is  society  nor  the 
human  mind  destined  to  immobility.  As  the 
state  of  individuals  changes,  society  changes ; 
and  the  rules  once  indispensable,  are  not  adapt- 
ed to  a  future  and  changed  state. 

We  may  see  this  in  the  progress  of  our  Society. 
We  all  admit  that  early  Friends  were  faithful 
to  the  light  manifested  to  their  understanding, 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  the  practice 
of  enslaving  their  fellow  men  did  not,  for  a 
long  time,  appear  to  them  to  be  wrong.  Even 
George  Fox  left  no  record  that  bore  directly 
against  holding  slaves.  But  as  Friends  lived 
in  and  under  the  all- regulating  principle,  they, 
in  process  of  time,  had  a  testimony  against  it. 
Their  testimonies  against  War,  Oaihs,  and  a 
Hireling  Ministry,  were  very  positive,  but  those 
against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  deal- 
ing in  lotteries  were  feeble.  As  new  customs 
and  modes  of  life  are  introduced,  old  ones  often 
pass  away;  thus  our  former  rules  and  testimo- 
nies becoming  measurably  obsolete,  fresh  testi- 
monies must  be  borne,  and  new  rules  of  church 
government  enacted  for  our  protection.^ 

The  sooner  we  come  to  believe  in  this  truth, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us,  as  a  people ;  as  there 


is  no  standing  still  in  nature,  so  there  is  nooe  in 
the  human  snul.  Our  only  hope,  our  only  law, 
our  only  salvation,  is  in  the  one  universal 
Power  or  principle,  call  it  by  what  name  we 
will,  or  let  it  appear  in  whatever  mauifestatioa  it 
may.  Testimonies  never  built  up  our  society, 
and  can  never  sustain  it.  It  is  possible  for  a 
person  to  maintain  all  our  testimonies,  as  the 
young  man  did,  that  came  for  instrKCtion  to 
Jesus,  and  not  prfssess  the  one  thing  needful 
for  an  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
obedience  and  faith  in  God.  All  may  be  done 
in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  S  jcltty  of  which 
we  may  be  a  member,  in  the  same  spirit  a.s  we 
conform  to  the  rules  of  outward  or  business 
associations.  All  may  be  done  to  appear  well  be- 
fore men,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  good  reputation, 
while  every  motive  of  the  heart  may  be  selfish, 
and  of  course  alien  to  the  spirit  of  God. 

Whether  we  do  little  or  much  in  the  religi- 
ous world,  make  much  or  Utile  professioa, 
maintain  many  or  few  testimonies,  if  the  soul 
immortal  is  centred  in  God  our  Saviour,  we 
are  safe  in  the  present  and  in  eternity. 

Isaac  Hicks. 

Westbury,  L.I.,  8th  mo.,  1866, 


LITTLE  SINS. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  fear  great  sins,  and  a 
tendency  to  be  indiff.^rent  to  little  ones.  There 
are  certain  great  sins  that,  being  committed, 
may  give  such  a  moral  shock  to  a  man's  con- 
stitutiun  as  to  be  fatal  in  their  effects  ;  but 
these  are  not  usually  fallen  into.  Men  are  not 
very  much  in  danger  of  great  sins.  They  are 
ten  thousand  times  more  in  danger  of  little 
ones.  Men  are  not  in  danger  of  committing 
perjury  half  as  much  as  they  are  of  telling 
"  white  lies,"  as  they  are  called.  Men  are  not 
so  much  in  danger  of  counterfeiting  as  they  are 
of  putting  on  little  minute  false  appearances. 
Men  are  not  so  much  in  danger  of  committing 
burglary  as  they  are  of  committing  the  niyriad 
infinitesimal  injustices  with  which  life  is  tilled. 
Any  particular  act,  to  be  sure,  such  as  I  have 
alluded  to,  which  of  itself  is  simply  as  a  particle 
of  dust,  is  not  so  culpable  as  a  great  sin  ;  b'lt 
what  is  the  effect  on  the  constitution  of  a  series 
of  these  offences  that  are  so  small  as  to  be  all- 
most  imperceptible  ?  It  is  these  little  sins,  con- 
tinued and  multiplied,  that  by  friction  take  off 
the  enamel  of  a  man's  conscience.  It  is  these 
numberless  petty  wrongs  that  men  do  not  fear 
per.sisted  in,  that  arc  the  most  damaging.  I 
should  dread  the  incursion  into  my  garden  m 
the  ni-ht  time,  of  rooting  swine,  or  trampling 
ox,  or  browsing  buffalo;  but.  after  all,  aphidej 
are  worse  than  these  big  brutes.  I  could  kill 
any  one,  or  half  a  dozen,  or  a  ."^core  of  them  it 
they  came  in  such  limited  numbers;  but  when 
they  swarm  by  the  billion,  I  cannot  kill  one  m 
ten  thousand  of  them-aud   what  can  1  do.' 
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Myriads  of  these  insignificant  little  insects  will ' 
eat  faster  than  I  can  work,  and  they  are  the ' 
pest  and  danger  of  the  garden,  as  often  my  poor 
asters  and  roses  testify.  Theie  is  many  and 
many  a  flower  that  I  would  work  hard  to  save, 
but  the  fecundity  of  insect  life  will  quite  match 
and  overmatch  any  man's  industry.  Weakness 
multiplied  is  stronger  than  strength. 

Now,  that  which  does  the  mischief  is  these 
aphides,  these  myriad  infinitesimal  worms,  these 
pestiferous  little  sitis,  every  one  of  which  is 
called  white,  and  is  a  mere  nothing,  a  small 
point,  a  mote,  a  speck  of  dust.  Why,  many  a 
caravan  has  been  overtaken,  smothered,  and  de- 
stroyed by  clouds  of  dust,  the  separate  particles 
of  which  were  so  minute  as  to  be  almost  invis- 
ible. 

Many  men  are  afraid  that  they  will  be  left 
to  some  great  sin — and  they  ought  tofcarthst; 
but  they  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  that 
which  is  a  great  deal  more  likely  to  bring  them 
to  condemnation — the  series  of  petty  violations 
of  conscience,  and  truth,  and  duty,  with  which 
human  experience  is  filled.  Here  is  where 
every  man  should  most  seriously  ponder  his 
condition,  and  ask  himi-elf,  "  What  is  the  effect 
of  the  conduct  that  I  am  day  by  day  evolving  ? 
Am  I  educating  myself  toward  moral  sensibil- 
ity, or  away  from  moral  sensibility?  Ami 
going  toward  higher  and  higher  conceptions  of 
duty,  or  going  toward  lower  and  lower  ones  ? 
Do  I  rebound  from  conscious  wrong  with  more 
and  more  aversion  of  moral  constitution,  or  do 
I  go  through  conscious  wrong  with  less  and 
less  aversion  of  moral  constitution  ?  Which  way 
am  I  travelling?"  It  is  a  momentous  question. 
Every  man  should  take  heed  to  the  way  in 
which  he  treats  his  conscience.  If  the  light  in 
him  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness! 
When  we  put  a  lighthouse  on  the  coast,  that  in 
the  night  mariners  may  explore  the  dark  and 
terrible  way  of  the  sea,  we  not  only  swing  glass 
around  about  it  to  protect  it,  but  we  enclose 
that  glass  itself  in  a  network  of  iron  wire,  that 
birds  may  not  dash  it  in,  that  summer  winds 
may  not  sweep  it  out,  and  that  swarms  of  insects 
may  not  destroy  themselves  and  the  light.  For 
if  the  light  in  the  lighthouse  be  put  out,  how 
great  a  darkness  falls  upon  the  land  and  upon 
the  sea !  And  the  mariner,  waiting  for  the 
light,  or  seeing  it  not,  miscalculates  and  per- 
ishes. 

A  man's  conscience  ought  to  be  protected 
from  those  influences  that  would  diminish  its 
light,  or  that  would  put  it  out ;  but  there  are 
thousands  of  men  who  are  every  day  doing  their 
utmost  to  destroy  this  light.  When  they  do 
wrong,  their  conscience  rebukes  them,  and 
they  instantly  attempt  to  suppress  it  and  put  it 
down.  They  undertake  to  excuse  themselves 
and  palliate  the  wrong.  The  next  day,  when 
they  do  wrong,  the  same  process  goes  on,  and 


they  make  a  deliberate  war  against  their  con- 
science ;  for  it  is  a  very  painful  thing  for  a  man 
to  do  wrong  and  carry  the  hurt,  and  he  feels 
that  he  must  overcome  this  tormenter  if  he 
would  have  any  peace.  The  next  day,  when  he 
does  wrong,  the  same  process  is  again  repeated, 
and  he  says,  "  My  interest,  my  business,  and 
my  social  position  require  that  I  should  go 
alung  this  way,  and  I  will  not  obey  the  voice 
within  me  that  cries  out  against  it,  but  will 
swallow  it  down  and  cover  it  up."  And  he  de- 
clares war  against  the  light  of  God  in  the  soul 
— the  very  point  from  which  is  to  flow  luminous 
guidance.  He  attempts  to  suppress  the  best 
thing  in  him — the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  for  if  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be 
built  in  a  man,  it  is  to  bo  built  on  the  founda 
tion  of  conscience  and  love. — 11.  W.  Beechcr.  - 


THE  TEACHINGS  OF  SORROW. 

BY  F.  W.  R. 

If  ever  that  superficial  covering  of  conven- 
tionalities falls  from  the  soul,  which  gathers 
round  it  as  the  cuticle  does  upon  the  body,  and 
the  rust  upon  the  metal,  it  is  when  men  are 
suff"ering.  There  are  many  things  which 
nothing  but  sorrow  can  teach  us.  Sorrow  is 
the  great  teacher.  Sorrow  is  the  realizer.  It 
is  a  strange  and  touching  thing  to  hear  the 
young  speak  truths  which  are  not  yet  within 
the  limits  of  their  experience;  to  listen  while 
they  say  that  life  is  sorrowful,  that  friends  are 
treacherous,  that  there  is  quiet  in  the  grave. 
When  we  are  boys,  we  adopt  the  phrases  that 
we  hear.  In  a  kind  of  prodigal  excess  of  happi- 
ness we  say  that  the  world  is  a  dream,  and  life 
as  nothing — that  eternity  lasts  forever,  and  that 
all  here  is  disappointment.  But  there  comes  a 
day  of  sharpness,  when  we  find,  to  our  surprise, 
that  what  we  said  had  a  meaning  in  it;  and  we 
are  startled.  That  is  the  scntimentalism  of 
youth  passing  into  reality.  In  the  lips  of  the 
young  such  phrases  are  only  sentimentalities. 
What  we  mean  by  scntimentalism,  is  that  state 
in  which  a  man  speaks  things  deep  and  true, 
not  because  he  feels  them  strongly,  but  because 
he  perceives  they  are  beautiful,  and  that  it  is 
touching  and  fine  to  say  them — things  which 
he  fain  would  feel,  and  fancies  that  he  does  feel. 
Therefore,  when  all  is  well,  when  friends 
abound,  and  health  is  strong,  and  the  comforts 
of  life  are  around  us,  religion  becomes  faint  and 
shadowy.  Religious  phraseology  passes  into 
cant — the  gay  and  light  and  trifling,  use  the 
same  woi'ds  as  the  holiest ;  till  the  earnest  man, 
who  feds  what  the  world  is  sentimentalizing 
about,  shuts  up  his  heart,  and  either  coins 
other  phrases,  or  else  keeps  silent. 

And  then  it  is  that,  if  God  would  rescue  a 
man  from  that  unreal  world  of  names  and  mere 
knowledge,  He  does  what  He  did  with  Job, — 
He  strips  him  of  his  flocks,  and  his  herds,  and 
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his  wealth  ;  or  else,  what  is  th^  equivalent,  of 
the  power  of  enjoying  them— the  desire  of  his 
eyes  falls  from  him  at  a  stroke.  Things  be- 
come real  then. 

Trial  brings  man  face  to  face  with  God  ;  the 
flinty  veil  of  bright  cloud  that  bung  between 
him  and  the  sky  is  blown  away  ;  he  feel^  that 
he  is  standing  out-iide  the  earth,  with  nothin"' 
between  him  and  the  Eternal  Infinite.  0  !  there 
is  something  in  the  sick-bed,  and  the  aching 
heart,  and  the  restlessness,  and  the  langour  of 
shattered  health,  and  the  sorrow  of  affections 
withered,  and  the  cold,  lonely  feeling  of  the 
heart,  which  is  felt  when  God  strikes  home  in 
earnest,  that  forces  a  man  to  feel  what  is  real 
aad  what  is  not.  This  is  the  blessing  of  afflic- 
tion to  those  who  will  lie  still. 

It  was  no  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  which 

massed  themselves  into  a  world  of  beauty.     It 

was  no  accidental  train  of  circumstances  which 

have  brought   the  hnman  race  to  their  present 

state.     It  was  a  living  God.     And  it  is  just  so 

far  as  this  is  the  conviction  of  every  day,  every 

hour,  every  minute,  my  Redeemer  liveth,  that 

one   man  deserves  to  be  called    more  religious 

than  another. 

.— ^•^— . 

The  present  moment  is,  in    a   special  sense, 

the  important  moment,  the  divine  moment,  the 

moment  which  we   cannot   safely  pass,  without 

having  the  divine  blessing  upon  it. —  Cpham. 

^-*»^— * ■ 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  No.  18  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  there 
•was  published  an  Extract  from  Elias  Hicks' 
journal,  describing  his  exgrcises  in  a  meeting 
at  Pearl  Street,  in  New  York,  on  account  of 
members  of  our  Society  mixing  in  with  the 
associations  of  other  people  in  their  govern- 
ments and  politics,  their  Bible  and  Missionary 
Societies,  and  pretended  charity  associations, 
which  had  a  very  hurtful  toudeney  for  reasons 
there  given. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  extract,  he  says,  "  I 
was  led  to  communicate  largely  on  those  sub- 
jects in  a  close  searching  testimony  ;  and  the 
Lord's  power  was  felt  to  prevail,  and  the  meet- 
ing brought  under  a  solemn  covering." 

Such  a  statement  of  such  an  exercise,  at- 
tended with  such  power,  and  with  such  a 
solemnizing  result,  and  left  as  a  legacy  for  our 
edification  by  an  experienced  faithful  servant 
of  his  Divine  Master,  should  be  suffered  to  have 
its  due  weight  J  and  thoui^h  it  may  be  felt  to 
be  a  sharp  reproof  to  some  high  in  profession 
with  us,  it  is  better  meekly  to  receive  it,  though 
it  may  U'lt  coincide  with  our  opinions,  than  to 
indulge  in  a  spirit  of  criticism.  I  was  there- 
fore sorry  to  see  the  editorial  remarks  on  the 
subject  in  the  same  number  which  says, 
"  While  there  may  have  been  o.^c3sions  for  the 
exercise  at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  counsel  our   membord  iudiscriiui- 


nately  to  refrain  from  co-operation  with  others, 
for  objects  promotive  of  good,  but  believe  it  is 
more  our  province  to  encouiage  them  to  '  mind 
the  Light,'  individually." 

Might  we  not  say  the  same  of  our  discipline. 
If  we  would  all  "  uii:id  the  Light,"  what  need 
would  there  be  of  any  hedge  of  preservation, 
as  our  code  of  laws  are  aoraelimes  called  * 
And  may  we  not  as  justly  charge  our  select 
meeting3,  and  our  peculiar  dress  and  address, 
with  being  sectarian,  as  to  put  such  a  construc- 
tion on  the  counsel  of  this  dignified  apostle,  de- 
livered on  such  a  solemn  occasion,  from  a  con- 
cern that  members  of  his  religious  Society 
niight  be  preserved  from  the  many  temptations 
that  are  presente  1,  by  mingling  too  familiarly 
with  those  who  do  not  feel  bound  to  support 
those  principles  and  testimonies  which  we  think 
important  ? 

Elias  Hicks  did  not  desire  that  our  members 
"should  be  taken  out  of  the  world,"  but  that 
"  they  should  be  preserved  in  it."  He  did  not 
recouimend  exclusion  from  friendly  intercourse 
or  necessary  business  transactions  with  others 
than  his  own  sect;  and  I  onsider  it  c:ilcjlatej 
improperly  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  reader 
from  his  true  meaning,  to  enumerate  all  those 
benevolent  and  literary  institutions  named  in 
the  editorial  alluded  to  as  being  objectionable 
to  him,  as  I  perceive  nothing  in  the  Pearl 
Street  sermon  to  justify  it.  Ajjain,  the  criti- 
cism says,  "  We  believe  approval  or  condemna- 
tion will  not  be  in  accordance  with  whether  we 
have  or  have  not  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
sect."  We  profess,  I  suppose,  to  be  a  S'Ct,  and 
as  a  sect,  we  have  some  peculiar  rules  and  views  ; 
and  if  we  believe  them  right,  approval  or 
condemnation  will  be  meted  to  us  according  to 
our  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  in  carrying 
out  those  rules  and  views,  although  they  may 
be  sectarian  in  character;  and  surely  we  shall 
be  condemned  if  we  have  not  endeavored  to 
guard  every  avenue  to  evil. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  although  fully  be- 
lieving in  the  all- sufficiency  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  to  preserve  us  in  every  emergency  if 
faithtully  obeyed,  have  nevertheless  not  pre- 
sumed  to  think  we  are  so  strong  as  to  expose 
ourselves  to  temptations  when  ihoy  can  be 
avoided  ;  and  hence  rules  of  discipline  have 
been  adopted  from  time  to  time,  and  much 
cautionary  advice  has  been  handed  forth,  de- 
signed as  a  hedge  of  preservation,  and  as  warn- 
ings to  avoid  temptations,  that  of,en  preseol  in 
passin<»  through  this  probationary  scene. 

T.  W. 
New  Brighton,  Pa. 

[The  strictures  of  T.  W.  may  speak  for 
themselves,  but  we  have  carefully  reconsidered 
the  Editorial  referred  to.  and  believe  our  cor- 
respondent has  taken  an  extreme  view  of  our 
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comments.  We  were  far  from  desiring  to  cea 
sure  E.  Hicks  or  any  other  Friend  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  advocate  exclusiveness  of  action 
in  our  members;  but  we  do  honestly  offer  the 
view  as  consistent  with  the  liberality  of  Christi- 
anity, that  we  are  to  leave  individuals  to  their 
own  convictions  in  relation  to  all  matters  in 
which  there  is  no  compromise  of  the  testimonies 
held  by  our  Society.  "  Mind  the  L!ght,"  was 
the  imperative  injunction  of  one  who,  through 
that  blessed  medium,  had  arrived  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Truth  as  professed  by  Friends,  and 
it  is  of  equal  importance  now  fur  all  to  heed  this 
salutary  counsel.] — Eds. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH    MONTH    22,  1866. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  IMinistry. 
—John  Parrish  has  obtained  a  Minute  from 
Woodbury  Monthly  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, to  attend  the  meetings  composing  New 
York   Yearly   Meeting,   and    to   appoint    some 

within  its  limits  as  way  may  open. 
. — ««v— . » 

Died,  on  the  29th  of  Sixth  month  last,  in  Clarke 
Co.,  Ohio,  at  the  resif^ence  of  her  dantjhier,  Coriitlia 
J.  Pierce,  Hannah  Howell,  in  the  7ith  year  of  her 
age.  Her  woik  being  tinished,  her  spirit  departtd 
without  apparent  bodily  suffering. 

,  on  the  3d  of  Fifth  mouth  18G6,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  daughter,  near  Vermont.  Fult^'u  county, 
Illinois,  Lydia  Wildman,  aged  60  years. 

,  on  the  25th  of  Fifth  monib,  186G,  in  Ipava, 

Fulton  county,  III.,  Josiah  Wood,  aged  49  yea>s, 
after  a  long  illness,  which  he  bore  without  a  mur- 
mur. 

,  on  the  12th  of  Ntnth  month,  1866,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Edith,  only  child  of  John  L.  and  Emily  P. 
Shoemaker,  aged  11  months. 

,  on  the  15th  of  Ninth  month,  18G6,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Thomas  Shoemaker,  in  the  49ih  year  of  his 
age. 

■  ««►  ■ 

The    Greeh    and   Latin    Languages — Extract 
from  an  Address  delivered  reccntJyat   Bur 
vard  College.     By  F.  W.  Hedge. 
The  literary  argument  for  enforced  study  of 

Greek  and  Latin  in  our  day  has  not  much 
weight.  What  I  call  the  glossological  argu- 
ment has  more.  Every  well  educated  person 
should  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  his 
own  language,  and  no  one  can  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  English  without  some  knowledge 
of  languages  which  touch  it  so  nearly  as  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek.  Some  knowledge  of  those 
languages  should  constitute,  I  think,  a  con- 
dition of  matriculation.  But  the  further  prose- 
cution of  them  should  not  be  obligatory  on  the 
student  once  matriculated,  though  every  en- 
couragement be  given  and  every  facility  afforded 


to  those  whos(r  genius  leans  in  that  direction. 
The  College  should  make  ample  provision  for 
the  study  of  ancient  languages,  and  also  for  the 
study  of  the  mathematics,  but  should  not  en- 
force those  studies  on  minds  that  have  no  voca- 
tion for  such  pursuits.  There  is  now  and  then 
a  born  philnloger,  one  who  studies  language  for 
its  own  sake, — studies  it  perhaps  in  the  spirit 
of  •'  the  scholar  who  regretlicd  that  he  had  not 
concentrated  his  lifeon  the  dative  case."  There 
are  also  exceptional  natures  that  delight  ia 
mathematics,  minds  whose  young  affections  run 
to  angles  and  logarithms,  and  with  whom  'the 
computation  of  values  is  itself  the  chief  value 
in  life.  The  College  should  accomodate  either 
bias,  to  the  top  of  its  bent,  but  should  not  en- 
force either  with  compulsory  twist.  It  should 
not  insist  on  making  every  alumnus  a  linguist 
or  a  mathematician.  If  mastery  of  dead  lan- 
guages is  not  an  indispensable  part  of  polite 
education,  mathematical  learning  is  still  less  so. 
Excessive  requirements  in  that  department 
have  not  even  the  excuse  of  intellectual  disci- 
pline. More  important  than  mathematics  to 
the  general  scholar  is  the  knowledge  of  history, 
in  which  American  scholars  are  so  commonly 
deficient.  More  important  is  the  knowledge  of 
modern  languages  and  of  English  literature. 
More  important  the  knowledge  uf  Nature  and 
Art.  May  the  science  of  sciences  never  want 
representatives  as  able  as  the  learned  gentlemen 
who  now  preside  over  that  department  in  the 
mathematical  and  presidential  chairs.  Happy 
will  it  be  for  the  Universify  if  thty  can  inspire 
a  love  for  the  science  in  the  pupils  committed 
to  their  charge.  But  where  inspiration  fails, 
coercion  can  never  supply  its  place.  If  the 
mathematics  shall  coniiune  lo  reign  at  Har- 
vard, may  their  empire  become  a  law  of  liberty. 
■—Atlantic  Munthlij. 


HUMAN     LOVE. 

Consciousness  of  being  luved  gives  comfort 
and  strength  and  makes  trust  in  God  a  real 
living  feeling  th.t  influences  the  daily  life.  If 
there  is  no  love  above  us,  if  all  men  turn 
glances  of  dislike  upon  us  and  close  their  hand 
upon  us,  then  our  hearts  grow  hard  and  we  find 
it  difficult  to  rise  at  once,  without  the  aid  of 
human  steps,  above  earthly  pain  and  desolation, 
to  love  and  confidence  in  God;  all  has  a  ten- 
dency to  become  dark  above,  as  it  is  around  ; 
whereas  love  and  kindness  keep  our  hearts 
open  ;  dear,  loving  people  are  to  us  witnesses 
of  the  love  and  tenderness  of  God — are  his 
angels  whom  he  sends  to  show  us  that  he  has 
not  foreotten  us. 


If  we  are  loved  by  those  around  us,  we  can 
bear  the  hostility  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
just  as  if  we  were  before  a  warm  fire,  we  need 
not  care  for  all  the  ice  in  the  Polar  regions. 
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For  the  Cliildren. 
THE    GOLDEN    GATE. 

_  We  all^  know  how  some  particular  recollec- 
tion at  times  takes  possession  of  us.  Even 
during  the  busy  day  it  will  creep  through  the 
crevices  of  occupied  time,  and  make  itself  a 
place  in  our  mind. 

A  glance  at  the  blue  river  mcandfiing 
through  the  landscape,  as  jou  sit  at  your  open 
window,  of  which  for  weeks  and  weeks  you 
have  taken  no  particular  notice,  suddenly  be- 
comes invested  with  the  remembrance  of  some 
scene  of  loog  ago  ;  memory  awakes  from  her 
slumber,  and  you  live  the  past  over  a^ain 
under  her  influence. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  me.  There  was 
a  soft  light  in  the  sky,  a  peculiar  purple  streak 
on  the  river,  which  carried  back  my  recollec- 
tion over  a  short  journey  of  years  ago  to  a  pleas- 
ant valley  in  France  ;  and  so  I  sat  at  the  win- 
dow thinking,  till  I  brought  the  whole  scene  of 
my  earlier  life  before  me. 

I  must  say  that  visit  to  France  was  a  great 
era  in  my  life-history.  Krom  that  time  I  seem 
to  have  been  walking  on  a  higher  and  broader 
road  ;  life  has  not  .seemed  to  me  so  purposeless, 
so  dull  and  prosy.  But  I  must  tell  you  about  it 
Laura  was  my  half  sister,  some  few  years 
younger  than  myself.  At  first  it  was  quite  a 
triumph  to  me  that  I  was  the  eldest.  1  used 
to  call  her  silly  little  thing  whenever  her 
views  of  amusement  did  not  exactly  accord 
with  mine;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted  till 
my  step  mother  interfered,  and  required  that  I 
should  act  with  more  consideration  towards  her 
child.  I 

It  was  a  great  grievance  to  me  that  I  had  a 
stepmother;  I  used  to  weary  Laura  with  my 
grumblings  on   this  subject.     I  am  persuaded 
that,  considering  what  that  relationship  some-  ' 
times  is,  I  was  well  off;  yet  I  have  a  recollection  ! 
that  I  tried  not  to  think  so  ;  it  was  in  my  nature 
to    grumble.     1   was    continually  getting   into  ^ 
scrapes    and    unhappiness ;    but   it    was    more' 
tliTough  my  domineering  and  impatient  temper, 
than  through  any  fault  of  my  step  mother.     To 
a  certain  extent  she  was  hasty  and  petulant;! 
but  Laura  came  in  for  her  scoldings   too.     She  I 
would  droop  under  anything  like  harshness  fur! 
a  little  while,  and  then  rise  up  out  of  the  waters 
looking  all  the  brighter  for  the  plunge  beneath 
them. 

However,  we  were  both  equally  delighted 
when  it  was  arranged  that  mamma  was  to  take 
us  for  a  tour  on  the  Continent  during  the 
bright  and  pleasant  month  of  July.  I  forgot 
all  about  the  "  step,"  and  if  there  were  any  ditf'r- 
ence  in  my  mother's  manner  towanls  her  chil- 
dren, it  consisted  in  her  treating  me  with  more 
womanly  attention  tli^tn  her  own  younger  child, 
for  Laura  was  only  thirteen,  and  four  years  my 
junior. 


cO  I  Fat  at  my  window  looking  out  on  the 
broad  landscape,  and  the  little  French  villa<'e 
seemed  to  spread  out  before  me.  ° 

Our  tour  was  through  the  provinces,  and 
when  we  came  to  any  part  of  the  country  that 
my  step-mother  purticuhirly  admired,  we  would 
remain  there  fur  a  day  or  two  while  she 
sketched. 

The  village  which  memory  has  brought  out 
of  the  mist  of  years,  stood  with  its  spires  at  a 
far-off  turn  of  the  river.      Immediately   before 
us  was  a  fine  group  of  chestnut  trees,  among 
which  stood  a  noble  oak.      Almost  at  our  feet  a 
tiny  brook  of  clear  blue  wat-r  r,.n  along,  making 
j  its  way  to  the  broader  stream.  It  nevel-  hjitercd! 
If  sunshine  sparkled  on  it,  it  seemed  to  ripple 
out  its  answer  in  a  smile  ;  if  clouds  sighed  over 
^  it,  no  matter,  it  never  tarried  on  its  way;  and  a 
I  young  woman  who  was  busy  with   her  washing- 
tub  at  its  side,  told  me  it  was  on  thi-;  account — 
this  perpetually  moving  on  to  something  great- 
j  er  and  better — that  its  wateis  were  so  pure  and 
clear.     "Were    it    stagnant,"    ^he    said,    "we 
should  scarcely  be  able  to  remain  in  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

'  Had  there  been  anything  uncouth  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  young  woman,  it  would  have 
destroyed  the  charm  of  the  landscape  before 
me. 

It  was  towards  evening.  The  lowing  cattle 
were  going  slowly  home  along  their  accustomed 
path  by  the  river-side,  and  the  yi>ung  woman's 
husband,  with  a  glow  of  a  healthy  and  simple 
life  on  his  cheeks,  was  sittinir  under  the  tree, 
and  looking  towards  his  wife  witli  something  of 
I  anxiety  on  his  countenance.  This  was  all  that 
kept  my  picture  from  being  perfect  ;  for  I 
thought  the  expression  of  contentment  that 
rested  on  the  young  paysaanes  face  perfectly 
charming. 

I  "  She  has  no  annoyances,  I  dare  say,"  I  said 
to  myself.  "  Instead  of  being  shut  up  in  a  d'jll 
London  square  from  one  mouth  toanothi-r.  with 
the  same  piping,  shrieking  canary  in  the  mid- 
dle window  worrying  you  out  of  your  life,  she 
can  live  in  God's  free  world  among  birds,  wh  )se 
6ono;s  are  soft,  and  sweet,  and  varied,  where 
the  changing  seasons  keep  off  nil  niMnotooy,  and 
where  life  mu-t  be  untroubled  as  the  waters  at 
her  feet." 

While  thus  reasoning  with  myself,  I  never 
thought  of  the  superior  pleasures  open  to  me 
from  the  cultivation  of  mind  that  had  been 
my  portion.  It  would  not  have  suit'-d  my  dis- 
contented mind  to  meditate  on  anything  of  this 
sort. 

"  How  happy  you  must  be  I"  I  CKclainud  to 
the  young  wife;  "your  daily  labors  are  carried 
OQ  in  a  perfect  paradise. 

'<  There  is  no  paradise  on  earth,  mam'scUe,'' 


he  replied,  gravely.  "  Sorrow  and  care,  poverty, 
lunger  and  thirst  make  their  way,  I  can  assure 
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you,  into  this  beautiful  world.  There  are  sighs 
and  tears,  though  the  sun  shines  brightly  on 
the  dewy  grass,  though  the  flowers  give  their 
fragrance  to  the  whispering  breezes." 

"  Then  how  do  you  manage  to  look  so  peace 
ful  and  happy  ?"  I  esclainaed. 

"■  I  was  not  happy  till  I  knew  my  Saviour," 
she  replied  :  and,  as  she  spoke,  a  lovely  humility 
enwrapped  her  like  a  shadowy  but  beautiful 
garment. 

"  It  is  not  for  me,"  she  said,  meekly,  *'  to 
talk  to  a  young  lady  like  you.  who  knows  all 
these  things." 

I  did  not  tell  her  that  I  never  more  thorough- 
ly felt  my  ignorance  than  while  she  was  speak- 
ing- 

"  You  are  looking  on  the  fair  side  of  the  pic- 
ture," she  continued.  "  If  I  were  to  show  you 
our  half  broken  down,  low  dwelling,  you  would 
not  think  it  picturesque.  Madame,  there,  would 
not  care  to  sketch  it." 

For  my  step-mother,  seated  on  her  camp-stool, 
was  making  a  memorandum  in  pencil  of  the 
lovely  scene  before  her. 

"  Poverty,  and  rags,  and  dirt,  are  there," 
said  the  paijsanne,  "and  sometimes  wailing 
children  " — there  was  an  expression  of  pain  on 
her  face  as  she  said  this — "  for  I  have  not  time 
to  attend  to  my  home  duties  as  I  ought. 

*'  But  an  old  gentlemen  came  to  these  parts 
gome  few  years  back,  and  he  told  me  wonderful 
things  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  who  for  our 
Bakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty 
might  be  rich.  I  was  a  young  thing  then,  not 
married,  and  he  said, '  Lisette,  whatever  you  do, 
wherever  you  go,  mind  and  keep  in  sight  of  the 
Golden  Gate.'  I  did  not  understand  him  at 
first,  and  then  he  said,  '  Never  lose  sight  of 
things  above ;  as  long  as  the  gleaming  of  the 
gate's  bright  shining  rests  upon  you,  the'spirit 
of  love  and  gratitude  will  not  die  away  within 
you;  and  this  is  a  state  of  mind  that  invests 
life  with  a  wonderful  contentment.'  I  do  try 
hard,  mam'selle,"  she  said,  "  to  keep  within  the 
light  of  the  gate." 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  setting,  and  a 
flood  of  glorious  amber  light  poured  itself  out  on 
the  western  sky. 

"Look  there,"  the  young  peasant  said, 
turning  suddenly  round  towards  the  Gothic 
framework  of  boughs  through  which  the  light 
was  pouring.  '•  Look  !  there  is  the  Golden 
Gate." 

If  I  could  not  trace  it  in  the  clouds,  I  could 
Bee  its  light  shining  on  her  face.  And  this  was 
all  that  passed  between  us. 

The  lesson  I  had  learned  sank  down  into  my 
heart,  and  I  prayed  God  to  let  me  see  the  Gold- 
'    en  Gate  as  I  journeyed  on. 

Perhaps,  nader,  you  will  think  it  strange 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  should  be  al- 
tered through  the  mere  fancy  of  a  golden  shin- 


ing in  the  clouds;  but  you  must  remember  it 
was  the  thing  signified  which  thus  impressed 
my  heart. 

From  that  day  I  seemed  to  make  a  fresh 
start  in  life.  To  these  around  there  seemed  no 
marvellous  metamorphosis,  though  my  step- 
mother once  said  that  I  had  come  out  of  the  dis- 
mal lane,  and  was  walking  in  (he  sunny  high- 
way. 

I  have  had  many  difiiculties  to  contend  with. 
Sometimes,  when  1  am  within  sight  of  the  Gold- 
en Gate,  a  crowd  of  discontented  thoughts  push 
me  back  for  awhile,  but,  through  prayer,  I  re- 
gain my  place  again ;  and  though  I  have  never 
got  quite  so  near  it  as  the  poor  woman  did  who, 
when  day  after  day  her  dinner  was  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  glass  of  water,  used  to  say,  "  What, 
all  this,  and  Jesus  Christ  too  !"  yet  I  am  differ- 
ent from  what  I  once  was. 

Often,  when  I  am  weighed  down  by  care,  I 
think  of  the  French  peasant  and  the  glorious 
summer  sunset,  and  I  feel  that  godliness  with 
contentment  is  indeed  great  gain,  and  I  pray 
earnestly  that  my  life  may  pass  within  the 
shining  of  the  Golden  Gate. — Exchavye. 


The  capacity  for  ennui  is  one  of  the  signatures 
of  man's  immortality.  It  is  his  very  greatness 
which  makes  inaction  misery.  If  God  had 
made  us  only  to  be  insects,  with  no  nobler  care 
incumbent  on  us  than  the  preservation  of  our 
lives,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  might  be 
content  to  flutter  from  sweetness  to  sweetness, 
and  from  bud  to  flower.  But  if  men  with 
souls  live  only  to  eat  and  drink  and  be  amused, 
is  it  any  wonder  if  life  be  darkened  by  despon- 
dency ? 

— I  ««»  • 

JOY   COMETH    IN    THE    MORNING. 

BY    WM.   CULLEN    BRYANT. 

Oh,  deem  not  they  are  best  alone 

Whose  lives  a  peaceful  tenor  keep  ; 
For  God,  who  piiies  men,  hath  shown 

A  blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep. 
The  ligbt  of  smiles  shall  fill  again 

The  lids  that  overflow  with  tears, 
And  weary  hours  of  woe  and  paia 

Are  promises  of  happier  years. 
There  is  a  day  of  sunny  rest 

For  every  dark  and  troubled  night, 
And  grief  may  hide  an  evening  guest, 

But  joy  shall  come  with  early  light. 
Nor  let  the  good  man's  trust  depart, 

Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny  ; 
Though  wiih  a  jiierced  and  broken  heart, 

And  spurned  of  men,  he  goes  to  die. 
For  God  bath  marked  each  sorrowing  day, 

And  numbered  every  secret  tear. 
And  Heaven's  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 

For  all  His  children  suffer  here. 


When  the  Indians  hear  us  call  any  of  our 
family  by  the  name  of  servants,  they  cry  out, 
'•  What !  call  brethren  servants  !  We  call  our 
doirs  servants,  but  never  men." — Fenn. 
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TO  A  ROBIN.* 

BY  HOWARD  WORCESTER    GILBERT. 

Sunning  thyself  on  the  naked  spray, 
Aloft  in  the  latest  evening  ray, 

Gentle  Robin,  simply  clad 
In   homely  suit  of  hodden  grey, 

My  inmost  heart  tbou  makest  glad 
With  ihy  liquid  evening  lay. 

Like  notes  of  a  rural,  oaten  reed, 

Or  rain-drops,  into  a  limpid  pool 
Falling  from  some  wanderi  ig  cljud, 

Silver-clear  to  those  waters  cool, 
Or  the  tinkling  of  sweet  rills 
Deep  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills. 
From  ledge  to  ledge  as  they  leap  and  run, 
Forever  hiddn  from  the  sun, 

Thy  love-ditty  thou  chauntest  still, 
Warbling,  warbling  the  evening  long 
Ever  thy  fresh  and  liquid  song, 

Aad  singing  till  thou  hast  sung  thy  fill. 

When  the  silken  threads  of  the  spider's  wheel 

Are  strung  with  diamonds,  all  abltze 
With  rose  and  emeralds,  sapphire  and  gold, 

Out  in  the  morning's  arrowy  rays. 
And  the  sky  is  moitled  with  filmy  pearl. 
And  in  still  waters  the  eddies  whirl, 
Whether  ihou  pourest  thy  matin  note 

Under  the  dawn's  pale  azure  coping, 
Or  tunest  thy  rich  and  reedy  throat 

At  eve,  from  thy  knoll  to  the  westward  sloping. 
Where  f.-ir  away,  o'er  the  meadow's  fair, 
A  golden  dust  in  the  silent  air 
Shioimers  in  beams  that  flood  thy  nest, 
Rudilier  showing  thy  ruddy  breast, 
For  these  fields  and  meadows  meet 

Tiiy  clear  roundelay  I  deem. 
For  'lis  wild,  and  fresh,  and  sweet, — 

Unpaid  and  free  as  the  breeze  and  stream. 
Thus  ever,  at  will,  thy  own  free  song 

Tbou  under  the  dome  of  blue  art  singing, 
With  echoes  that  all  the  summer  long. 

And  through  the  autumnal  hush  are  ringing. 

At  morn  and  eve  by  thy  clay-built  cot, 

Warbling  to  thy  brooding  mate, 
Gentl''  Robin,  there  is  not 

In  the  halls  of  pride  and  state 
Half  as  happy  a  heart  as  thine 
That  doth  with  care  nor  envy  pine.' 

When  to  these  brown  and  billowy  fells, 

And  to  these  purple  oaken  dells 

The  gauzy  veil  of  the  hazy  mist 

Lendeth  a  tinge  of  the  amethyst. 

Far  away  over  sea  and  land. 

Thou  wingest  thy  way  wiih  a  kiadred  band, 

To  some  isle  in  a  sunny  sea; 
Would,  when  the  bud  on  the  maple  swells, 
And  the  fountain,  loosed  from  the  hill-side  wells, 

I  again  might  welcome  thee  1 


In  the  depth  of  the  sea  the  waters  are  still  ; 
the  heaviest  grief  is  that  borne  iu  silence  ;  the 
deepest  love  flows  through  the  eye  and  touch ; 
the  purest  joy  is  unspeakable  ;  the  most  im- 
pressive prayer  is  silent,  and  the  most  solemn 
preacher  at  a  funeral  is  the  silent  one  whose  lips 
are  cold. 

*  The  Tardus  migratorius  of  the  ornithologists. 
Its  song  is  depr.^ciated  only  by  tho=e  who  undervalue 
things  merely  because  they  are  common. 


MINING  UNDER  THE  SEA. 
Mining  can  hardly  be  a  pleasant  occupation. 
The  absence  of  sun  and  natural  light,  the  drip- 
ping sides  of  the  shaft,  and  danger  of  ex- 
plosion  from  the  fire  damp,  of  jutting  rockfl 
and  numerous  othor  perils,  invest  it  witli  vague 
terrors  to  active  imaginations.  But  when  the 
shafts  run  under  the  pea,  and  the  swell  of  the 
ocean  is  distinctly  audible,  it  must  suij<iOst  many 
fears  to  the  diligent  miners.  The  following 
graphic  description  is  taken  from  an  Kii^'lish 
paper  : 

''  We  are  now  four  hundred  yard.s  out  under 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  twenty  feet  below 
the  sea  level.  Coa«t  trade  vessels  are  sailing 
over  our  heads.  Two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
below  us  men  are  at  work,  and  lliere  are 
galleries  below  that.  The  extraordinary  po- 
sition, down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  of  the  eiiirines 
and  other  works  on  the  surface,  at  Butallie,  is 
now  explained.  The  mine  is  not  excavated 
like  other  mines  under  the  earth,  but  under 
the  sea.  Having  communicated  these  par- 
ticulars, the  miner  tells  us  to  k'  ep  silence  and 
listen.  We  obey  him,  sitting  speechless  and 
motionless.  If  the  reader  could  only  have 
beheld  us  now,  dressed  in  our  copper  colored 
garments,  huddled  close  together  in  a  mere 
cleft  of  subterranean  rock,  with  a  flame  burn- 
ing on  our  heads,  and  d;)rkness  envoloping  our 
limbs,  he  must  certainly  have  iimgined.  with- 
out any  violent  stretch  of  fancy,  that  he  was 
looking  down  upon  a  conclave  of  gno;nes. 

"  After  listening  a  few  minutes,  a  distant  and 
unearthly  sound  becomes  faintly  audible — a 
long,  low,  m}Sterious  moaning  that  never 
changes,  that  is  full  on  the  ear  as  well  as 
heard  by  it,  a  sound  that  might  proceed  from 
incalculable  distance — from  some  far  invisible 
height — a  sound  unlike  any  thing  that  is  heard 
on  the  upper  ground,  in  the  free  air  of  hea- 
ven— a  sound  so  sublimely  mournful,  and  still 
so  ghostly  and  impressive  when  li>tened  to 
in  the  subterranean  recesses  of  the  earth,  that 
we  continue  instinctively  to  hold  our  peace  as 
if  enchanted  by  it.  and  think  not  of  communi- 
cating to  each  other  the  strange  awe  and  as- 
tonishment which  it  has  inspired  in  us  from  the 
very  first. 

''  At  last  the  miner  speaks  again,  and  tells  as 
that  what  we  hear  is  ihe  sound  of  the  surf 
lashing  the  rocks  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
above  us,  and  of  the  waves  that  are  bre:.kini;  on 
the  beach  beyond.  The  tide  is  no  v  at  the  flow, 
and  the  sea  is  in  no  extraordinary  state  of  agi- 
tation, so  the  sound  is  low  and  di.>tant  just  at 
this  period.  But  when  storms  are  at  their 
heiuht,  when  the  ocean  hurls  mountain  after 
mountain  of  water  on  the  clitf,  then  the  noise 
isterrifiic;  the  roaring  .soun-ls  dnvn  here  in 
the  mine  is  so  inexpressibly  fierce  and  awful, 
that  the  boldest    men    at  work   are   alraid   to 
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cootinue  their  labor ;  all  ascend  to  the  pur- 
face  to  breathe  the  upper  air,  and  stand  on 
firm  earth,  dreading — though  no  catastrophe 
has  ever  happened  yet — that  the  sea  will 
break  in  upon  them  if  they  remain  in  the  cavern 
below. 

"  Hearinsr  this,  we  got  up  to  look  at  the 
rock  above  us.  We  are  able  to  stand  upright 
in  the  position  we  now  occupy  ;  and  flaring  our 
candles  hitiier  and  thither  in  the  darkness,  can 
see  the  bright,  pure  copper,  streaming  through 
the  gallery  in  every  direction.  Lumps  of  ooze, 
of  the  most  lustrous  green  color,  traversed  by  a 
natural  net  work  of  thin,  red  veins  of  iron,  ap- 
pear here  and  there  in  large  irregular  patches, 
over  which  water  is  dripping  slowly  and  inces- 
santly in  severiil  places.  This  is  the  salt  water 
percolating  through  invisible  crannies  in  the 
rock.  Oa  stormy  days  it  spurts  out  furiously 
in  thin  continuous  streams.  Just  over  our 
heads  we  observed  a  wooden  plug,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  leg;  there  is  a  hole  there,  and 
that  plug  is  all  we  have  to  keep  out  tlie  sea. 

"  Immense  wealth  of  metal  is  contained  in 
the  roofs  of  this  gallery  throughout  its  entire 
length,  but  it  will  always  remain  untouched; 
the  miners  dare  not  take  it,  for  it  is  apart  (and 
a  great  part)  of  the  rock  which  is  their  only 
protection  against  (he  sea,  and  which  has  so  far 
been  worked  away  here  that  its  thickness  is 
limited  to  an  average  of  three  feet  only  between 
the  water  and  the  gallery  in  which  we  now 
stand.  No  one  knows  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequence of  another  day's  labor  with  the  pick- 
axe on  any  part  of  it." 


AGASSIZ  IN    BRAZIL. 

The  discovery  by  Agassiz  of  clear  traces  of  a 
glacial  period  under  the  tropics,  has  been,  to 
some  extent,  already  made  known  in  published 
letters  from  his  friends  and  himself.  He  seems 
to  think  it  will  excitealmost  as  much  opposition 
as  his  theory  of  glaciers  over  Northern  Europe 
did  thirty  years  ago.  I3ut  what  Hamboldt  did 
half  a  century  ago  in  opening  up  to  the  world 
the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  has  been  carried  on 
by  Agassiz  with  a  wonderful  enlargement  of 
knowledge  and  resources.  He  treads  in  the 
footsteps  of  that  noble  student,  carrying  out  his 
researches  to  an  extent  that  even"  Humboldt 
never  dreamed  of. 

Fn  m  Rio  de  Janeiro,  through  the  whole  val- 
ley of  the  Amazon,  he  found  the  glacial  drift,  a 
sort  of  reddish,  as  in  some  other  places  of  yellow- 
ish, clay  ;  a  homogeneous,  uustratified  paste, 
and  containing  loose  material  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  covering  the  country.  It  is  of  very  um-ven 
thickness,  sometimes  washed  entirely  away, 
leaving  the  bare  rock,  scratched  by  the  great 
ioe-plough.  The  fertility  of  the  land  is  one  of 
the  best  guides  to  the  presence  of  this  drift 
Where  it  lies  thickest,  there  are  the  most  flour- 


ishing coffee  plantations.  This  fertility  of  soil 
arises  from  (he  great  variety  of  chemical  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  drift,  and  the  kneading 
process  it  has  undergone  by  the  glacial  action 
grinding  it  up  so  finely. 

We  all  know  that  water  expands  in  freezing, 
and  where,  for  ages,  immense  bodies  of  fresh 
snow  fall  on  masses  of  ice,  and  thaw  in  the  sun, 
and  freeze  up  again  in  winter,  and,  in  the  shade, 
this  expansion  of  freezing  produces  a  constant 
motion  of  the  whole  body,  very  slowly,  from  a 
few  inches  to  a  few  feet  in  the  year,  pressing  in 
the  north  toward  the  south,  grinding  up  the  soil 
with  an  immense  pressure,  removing  huge  boul- 
ders, and  grooving  the  rocks  with  deep  furrows. 
A  sheet  of  snow,  ten  thousand  feet  thick,  ex- 
tending all  over  the  northern  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  must,  necessarily,  lead  to  a 
northern  and  southern  cap  of  ice,  moving  toward 
the  equator.  Prof.  Agassiz  says,  "I  have,  in 
Maine,  followed,  compass  in  hand,  the  same  set 
of  farrows,  running  from  north  to  south,  in  one 
unvarying  line,  over  a  surface  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles." 

This  sort  of  ice  movement  is  now  proved  to 
have  extended,  in  its  turn,  to  the  regions  lying 
under  the  'equator — the  whole  valley  of  the 
Amazon.  Humboldt  had  referred  the  Amazo- 
nian deposits  of  unstratified  red  clay  to  the  De- 
vonian, and  Martius  to  the  Triassic  period  ;  and 
all  travellers  had  considered  it  at  least  as  old  as 
the  Tertiaries.  "But,"  says  Prof.  Agassiz,"! 
found,  in  these  very  beds,  a  considerable  amount 
of  well  preserved  leaves,  the  character  of  which 
proves  their  recent  origin.  These  leaves  do 
not  even  indicate  as  ancient  a  period  as  the 
Tertiaries,  but  resemble  so  closely  the  vegeta- 
tion of  to  day,  that  I  have  no  doubt,  when  ex- 
amined by  competent  authority,  they  will  be 
identified  with  living  plants.  The  presence  of 
such  an  extensive  clay  formation,  stretching 
over  a  surface  of  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  in  length,  and  about  seven  hundred  in 
breadth,  is  not  easily  explained.  But  since 
those  leaves  grew  and  settled  quietly  in  the  lam- 
inated mud  at  the  bottom  of  quiet  waters,  the 
whole  valley  must  have  been  subjected  to  a  po- 
lar climate  for  ages,  so  sunk  down  ihat  huge 
icebergs  or  glaciers  must  have  grooved  the  rocks 
and  kneaded  the  clay  all  over  its  surface. 

When  we  consider  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
rather  the  undescribed  fishes  that  now  populate 
the  waters  of  the  Amazon,  that  Agassiz  went  to 
Brazil  to  examine,  we  may  well  ff-el  gratified  in 
contemplating  the  important  geological  facts 
that  a  citizen  of  our  own  country  has  revealed 
to  the  world  in  a  single  year  of  travel  in  Brazil. 
He  has  now  returned  to  Rio  and  presented  the 
Emperor  with  magnificent  collections  in  natural 
history,  and  will  bring  home  with  him,  to  the 
United  States,  other  equally  valuable  results  of 
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his  researches  in   that    interesting   country. — 
Christian  Recorder. 


THE    USB    OF    SUNSHINE. 

By  the  use  of  this   term   we  do   not   mean 
merely  sunliiiht,  but  the  direct  rays  or  shine  of 
the  sun.     Maokind  are   dying   for  want  of  it. 
We  build  our  hou-es,  to   be  sure,  with  a  world 
of  windows,  but  they  are  chiefly  put  in  to  make 
a  handsome   display  outside.      We    are  careful 
to  curtain  them  inside,  and  blind  them  outside, 
so  as  to  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun.     It  is  a 
good  argument  in  favor  of  curtains  and  blinds, 
that  if  the  light  be  let  in  too  strongly,  it  will 
fade  the  carpet.     So  f^\r  as  the  carpets  are  con- 
cerned this  is  true,  as  they  are  generally  made, 
but,  can  we  have  no  colors  in  the  carpets  which 
the  light  will  not  seriously  affect  ?     If  carpets 
fade   by  letting   the   light  in,  there  is  another  [ 
thing  that  fades  by  keeping  the  light  out,  viz  ,  \ 
the  human  being.     On    the  shady  side  of  the  ; 
street,  the  hospital  and  prison,  cholera,  scrofula,  I 
bilious    complaints    and    nervous   diseases    are  j 
more  frequent  and    fatal   than  on    the  sunny  | 
side. 

We  advise  every  body  to  live  on  the  sunny- 
side   of    their    houses.       The  room    in    which 
the  family  spends  most  of  its   time  should  be 
on  the  side  on  which   the  sun  can  find   its  way 
into  it.     Let  the  parlor,  if  it  be  seldom  used,  be 
on  the  shady  side.     We  observe   that  there  is  ' 
not  a  cottager  so  ignorant  that  will  not   set  her  , 
plants,  if  she  has  taste   enough  to   grow  them,  I 
in  the  east  window  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon 
carry  them  to  a  south  window,  and  in  the  after- 
noon put  them  in  a  west  window.    But  perhaps  , 
she  is  careful  to  keep  her  children  in  the  shade,  ' 
and  her  precious  self,  so  far   as  possible,  out  of  i 
the  rays  of  the  sun.     The  plants,  in  obeiiience  [ 
to  natural  law,  are  kept  healthy,  while  (he  chil- 
dren and  mother,  being  kept  in  the  shade  suffer 
in  consequence. 

Light  is  beginning  to  be  considered  a  great 
curative  agent,  and  we  apprehend  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be  sun  baths. 
Corridors  with  glass  roofs  will  be  so  adjusted 
that  pprsons  can  properly  remove  their  clothing 
and  take  a  bath  in  the  sun  f -r  an  hour  or  two, 
much  to  the  improveiv.ent  of  their  health.  The 
chief  advantage  in  going  to  the  country  is  to 
get  into  the  sunshine,  and  to  be  in  the  pure 
breezes.  If  we  desire  merely  to  keep  cool,  we 
should  stay  in  the  shady  city.  People  talk  of 
"  hot  walls"  and  "  burning  pavements  ;"  it  is 
much  hotter  in  the  country,  for  the  breezes  that 
play  there  in  mid-day  only  bring  heated  air  in 
from  out  doors.  But  in  the  city  the  breeze 
brings  air  in  from  the  shady  side  of  the  street, 
and  the  lower  rooms  of  a  city  house  are  much 
cooler  in  mid  day,  than  the  exposed  houses  of 
the   country. 

Our  soldiers,  who  were  able  to  bear  the  labor 


and  fatigue  of  war,  are  invigorated  by  the  out- 
door life  they  lived.  We  knew  a  young  man  in 
New  York  who  came  back  i'rom  the  war  and  re- 
sumed his  former  occupation  of  bookkecpinir 
and  lost  thirty  pounds  weight  in  six  weeks.  It 
would  do  him  good  to  be  a  fanner. 

Parents  can  do  nothing  better  tor  their  puny 
sick  boys  than  to  put  them  on  a  farm  for  two  or 
three  summers,  and  let  the  .sun  bathe  them  the 
live-long  day.  They  will,  by  !-ucli  a  life,  grow 
rapidly,  and  become  tough,  brawny  and  broad. 
We  have  seen  this  tried  to  the  lii-lie<t  advan- 
tage in  more  thfin  one  instance  under  our  ad- 
vice.— N.  Y.  Presb. 


CARE    AND    CURE. 

The  tensely-strung  bow  must  be  uns'rung.  or 
break  ;  the  burdened  spirit  must  shuke  off  ita 
load  or  faint.  The  burdens  of  every  occupation 
increase  as  we  advance.  Even  success  only 
gives  us  more  weight  to  carry,  and  poverty  fa- 
tigues and  crushes  by  sheer  emptiness.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  rich  man  or  the  poor 
man  has  the  greater  care.  The  rich  man  wins 
in  the  laborious  game  of  life,  his  fields  bring 
forth  plentifully,  his  business  yields  golden  re- 
turns, but  his  barn,  his  store,  his  factory,  his 
dwelling-house  grow  larger  with  his  increase  of 
wealth  ;  his  workmen,  his  clerks,  his  house- 
servants  more  numerous,  and  the  demands  of 
fashion  and  of  luxury  more  imperious.  His 
children  rush  out  into  the  gay,  seductive  world, 
like  moths  into  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  His 
business  connections  become  extended  and 
complicated,  and  must  be  watched  even  at  the 
most  remote  points,  lest  some  of  the  many 
streams  of  wealth  that  pour  into  his  coffers 
should  be  choked  or  dry  up,  or  lest  the  mishaps 
of  some  great  pecuniary  crisis  should  blot  out 
his  fortune  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin  or  the 
gourd  of  Jonah,  in  a  night.  Indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider the  importance  usually  attached  to  wealth 
by  its  worshipping  owners;  when  we  reflect 
what  strained  and  long-supportel  efforts  it 
has  cost  to  acquire  it,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
rich  men  frequently  grow  morbid  in  regard  to 
the  safety  of  their  estates,  and  come  to  fear 
poverty.  After  all  their  work,  and  all  its  suc- 
cess, there  lies  their  treasure,  liable  to  all  the 
chances  of  fire,  insolvency,  or  fraud.  It  ia 
fenced  in  only  by  the  frail  network  of  the  law, 
which  ingenuity  may  unravel  or  violence  may 
rend.  And  they  are  maddened  to  think  that, 
after  all,  their  goods  may  be  stolon. 

The  poor  man  has  the  advantspo  of  light 
pockets.  In  the  race  of  life  his  weights  are 
negative.  But  he  feels  that  pockets  were  made 
to1)e  filled,  that  the  shoulders  were  constructed 
for  fjenerous  burdens,  that  both  ballast  and 
cargo  become  the  ship,  and  that  to  go  through 
the  world  empty  is  to  carry  the  shameful  and 
moriifying  burden   of  failure.     Still,  if  he   be 
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youDg  and  virtuous,  he  may  be  cheerful  and 
hopeful.  A  hundnd  forms  of  fortune  will  pic- 
ture themselves  against  the  distant  sky,  calling 
him  forth  to  daily  toil,  and  starting  his  young 
blood  in  rapider  currents  through  a  stalwart 
frame.  But  hope  dc-ferred  makes  tlie  heart 
sick.  Unrequited  toil  becomes  a  burden  m  the 
rear  ever  to  be  dragged  along,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  future  bank  up  before  him  into  mountains 
of  leaden  darkness  Meantime,  cares  have 
multiplied  at  home.  A  buoyant  young  couple 
have  become  a  dozen  ;  grown-up  children,  with 
accumulating  loves,  have  brought  wants  ami 
aspirations  impossible  to  be  met,  and  destined 
OLi'y  to  be  mocked. 

Tlie  perpetual  whirl  of  industry  required  by 
these  circumstances  will  perhaps  keep  the  mind 
from  rusting,  but  will  be  likely  prematurely  to 
wear  into  its  very  nerve  and  centie.  And  the 
care  of  unsuccessful  labor  grows  into  an  inward 
frown  ;  the  incitements  ot  life  fade  away  like 
the  glory  from  the  clouds  after  sunset,  and 
nothing  is  lelt  for  the  benumbed  spirit  but  to 
wait  suUerily  fur  the  last  sad  scene. 

As  the  circumstances  of  wealth  and  poverty 
are  both  impotent  for  the  removal  of  care,  so 
ape  those  of  public  and  private  position,  of  city 
and  country.  The  public  man  pants  beneath 
his  own  affairs,  and  droops  still  lower  under 
the  added  weight  of  public  business.  He  has 
thousands  of  masters  besides  his  own  wants  and 
his  own  pa'sions,  each  of  whom  would  drive 
him  in  a  different  road,  and  cause  him  to  envy 
the  lowest  menial  in  private  life,  while  the  man 
of  private  station  chafes  and  frets  against  the 
bars  of  his  obscure  allotment,  and  envies  those 
who  attract  public  attention.  The  man  in  the 
country  feels  that  woods,  and  fields,  and  sky, 
wiih  all  their  glory  of  verdure,  and  azure,  and 
variegated  blossom,  are  but  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  loneliness  and  seclusion,  and  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  weighed  against  the  crowded 
and  gay  life  of  the  city  or  its  rapid  methods 
of  making  money ;  and  the  man  of  the  city 
fancies  that  the  quiet  of  the  country  would  be 
like  a  delicious  dream  in  which,  if  he  only  had 
opportunity,  he  could  disentangle  himself  from 
the  meshes  of  care  and  relax  into   blissful  rest. 

But,  alas,  the  plough  and  the  counter,  the 
field  and  the  pavement,  the  crowd  and  the  soli- 
tude, each  has  a  care  unknown  to  the  other.  It 
is  not  the  outer  world,  but  the  inner  that  pro- 
duces and  perpetuates  corroding  care.  Indeed, 
it  does  not  pertain  to  mortal  lot  to  be  entirely 
freed  from  it;  in  the  best  case  it  can  only  be 
mitigated  and  soothed  by  a  wise  and  pious  life 
— by  a  spirit  superior  to  it.  As  care  is  the 
cloudy  and  dusky  offspring  of  the  mere  earthly 
life,  we  must  antagonize  itby  another  force.  With 
better  views  than  those  of  the  world,  with  a 
soul  susceptible  to  the  touch  and  sense  of  the 
invisible,  with  an  eye  for  the  divine  in  nature, 


the  landscape  becomes  a  refreshment,  especially  to 
the  man  from  the  crowded  city,  tired  and  dusty. 
He  is  disinfected  of  care  through  eye  and  ear 
and  nostril.  Allow  us  to  appeal  to  the  thought- 
ful Christian  tourist,  and  probe  his  experience 
with  respect  to  the  power  of  country  sights. 
To  his  hungry  eye — devouring  field  and  forest, 
and  mountain  and  vale  and  stream — the  land- 
scape seems  another  paradise ;  it  appears  to 
come,  as  if  by  an  actual  movement,  into  the 
soul;  the  little  picture  on  the  retina  is  as  green, 
as  cool,  as  living  and  as  large  as  the  landscape 
itself;  it  is  his  for  a  healing  draught  of  light, 
of  vivacity,  of  bubbling  joy.  The  song  of  the 
bird  and  the  bee,  of  the  breeze  and  the  brook, 
are  sung  in  his  soul,  and  as  these  new  tenants 
enter,  his  cares  for  the  time  vacate,  or  at  least, 
fall  asleep.  To  a  susceptible  spirit  from  the 
heat  of  a  citj',  in  midsummer,  the  power  of  a 
beautiful  landscape  in  chasing  away  care  and 
restoring   genuine  buoyancy,  is  incalculable. 

But  even  everywhere,  in  the  artificial  life 
of  the  city,  surrounded  by  human  puppets 
and  butterflies,  by  the  broker's  golden  clink, 
the  newsboy's  cry  and  the  creak  of  hand  or- 
gans, care  may  be  held  in  abeyance.  The 
noble  Christian  soul  may  convert  for  itself  the 
dry  and  crowded  scene  into  a  garden  in  which 
he  shall  see  the  bloom  of  his  own  planting. 
And  the  toiling  plodder  in  the  dales  and  moun--: 
tains  of  the  country,  with  the  rude  implements 
of  the  field  may  dig  up  the  Lord's  secret,  the 
cure  of  care. —  Tlte  Methodist. 


From  the  N.  T.  Evening   Post. 
THE  FIFTH  QUARTER    OF  THE  GLOBE. 

The  government  of  New  Zealand  has  sub- 
sidized a  line  of  steam  packets,  to  connect  with 
the  monthly  mail  from  Southampton  by  way  of. 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  oflBcial  an- 
nouncement is  followed  by  a  notice  of  a  sub- 
marine telegraph  line  to  be  completed  in  1867, 
as  a  branch  of  the  great  Anglo-Indian  line,  to 
connect  Australia  with  Asia  and  Europe. 

How  oddly  such  announcemetts  strike  those 
of  us  who  were  taught  in  our  geographies  that 
these  countries  were  inhabited  only  by  tattooed 
cannibals  !  They  are  growing  up  into  empires 
with  marvellous  swiftness.  The  name  of  New 
Britain  is  proposed  for  New  Zealand,  as  the 
three  islands  are,  in  fact,  old  England  at  the 
Antipodes,  with  a  little  greater  area.  New 
Zealand  has  everything  in  her  favor  :  an  in- 
sular situation,  a  fine  climate,  magnificent  har- 
bors, and  great  mineral  wealth — to  which  we 
may  add  a  steady,  and  recently  a  large,  influx 
of  Anglo-Saxon  population. 

Let  the  following  statistics  tell  the  rest  of  her 
promise  :  the  white  population  was,  in  18i0, 
:i,0.^0;  in  1850,  22,000;  in  1860,  83,000  ;  and 
in  1861,  101,000.  The  value  of  imports  was, 
in  1853,  £597,000;  in  1860,  £1,500,000. 
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In  sixteen  months  from  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  island,  the  amount  exported  was  £2, 
0(35,000.  In  1851  the  colonies  of  Victoria, 
Queensland  and  Tasmania  had  scarcely  an  ex- 
istence. Within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  the 
populatiin  did  not  exceed  500  persons.  In 
18(Jl  the  same  area  held  106,000.  One  thou- 
sand miles  of  telegraph  are  now  in  operation. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

REVIEW    OF    TEIE    WEATHER,  &C. 

EIGHTH    MONTH. 

Circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  compiler 
have  delayed  tlie  preparation  of  the  following  review 
of  the  weather,  &c. : 

1865.  1866. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,. 

Cloudy,  without  storms, 

Cleur,    in    the  ordinary    ac 
oeptaiioa  of  the  term, 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 

Mean  temperature  of  8th 
month  per  Peana.  Hospital, 

Highest   do.  during    mjnth 

Lowest    do.       do.       do. 

Rain  during  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  each   vear 


8  days. 

0     " 

9  " 

14  " 


18G5. 


'7'-i 


74 

01.00      ' 

!=6.00      ' 

3.75  in 


1466 


deg 


11  days. 
2   " 


16 


31 


1866. 


72.50  deg. 
88.50     " 
56.50     " 
2.18  in. 


1930 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  8tb 

month  for  the  past  seoenti/ -seven  years|72.96  deg. 

Highest  mein  of  do.  during  that   en'ire 

period,  1863 '79  50     " 

Lowest     do.        do.        do.        do.     1816|66.00     " 


SUMMER    TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer 

months   of  1865, 

Mean         do  do  do  do 

months  of  1866, 

Average  of  the  summer  temperatures  for 

the  past  seventy-seven  years, 

Highest  summer  mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1828-38 

Lowest  do.         do.  do.         181ti 

COMPARISON    OF    RAIN. 

1865. 

First  month  3.61  inch. 

Second  month 5.83     " 

Tnird  month 4.71     " 

Fourth  month 2.83     " 

Fifth  month 7.21     " 

Sixth  month '  4.75     " 

Seventh  month 1  2.97     " 

Eighth  month |  3.75     " 


76.42  deg. 

75.27 

if 

73.40 

ti 

77.66 

(1 

66.00 

cc 

1866. 

3.14 

inch 

6.61 

" 

2.15 

(1 

2.93 

.a 

4.68 

a 

2.96 

u 

2.52 

It 

2.18 

u 

27.17 


its  second  month,  alihough  it  wag  supposed  by  many 
we  should  have  an  unprecedmled  record  for  liie  entire 
su'iimer,  the  closing  nionili  included  so  much  of  de- 
cidedly cool  wciillier  that  the  vieun  temperature  fell 
beiiind  that  of  last  year,  and  reachcii  only  ubout 
one  and  three-quarters  degrees  above  the  general 
aviTitge. 

During  the  entire  year  thus  far  there  has  been  but 
one  month  in  which  the  quMniity  of  rain  has  equalled 
that  of  last  year,  while  the  agyreyale,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  eight  and  one  half  incht-s  less,  and  yet  nothing 
h.His  suffered  very  materiully  f  otn  drought. 

Philada.,  Ninth  mo.  17,  1866.  J.  M.  E. 


Totals I       35.66 

The  temperature  of  the  month  under  review  did 
not  quite  reach  the  average  for  the  past  seventy -seven 
je&ts,  and  while  the  summer  was  progressing  through 


FUENCn  HONESTY. 

M.  Lcgouv^,  of  the  French  Academy,  tells 
this  story  of  his  body  servant  in  Paris.  "  Some 
years  ago,  he  let  it  be  known  to  i.is  biker  that 
ho  wanted  a  body  servant.  He  received  fifty 
applications  a  day,  none  of  which  suited.  One 
moruinir,  while  hard  at  work  in  his  study  (it 
was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  winter),  somebody 
knocked  at  the  door.  He  opened  it.  '  I  am 
told  that  you  Wrint  a  confidential  servant,  sir.' 
'  Yes,  ami  you  think  you  are  the  one  I  want; 
you  have  fir^^t  rate  recommendations,  and  lived, 
I  dare  say,  ten  years  in  your  last  place."  '  No, 
sir  3  I  am  just  out  of  jail  !  You  may  imagine 
the  astonishment  of  Legouve.  'Just  out  of 
jail  r  '  Yes,  sir  ;  1  loved  a  woman  who  re- 
quired money.  She  pressed  mc  every  day  to 
give  her  more  money.  I  gave  her  alii  earned 
honestly — 'twas  not  enough.  I  thieved  to 
gratify  her  covctousnoss.  1  was  arrested,  tried, 
coayictid,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
three  years,  which  ex|)ired  last  Saturday.'  '  I'*© 
you  think  that  a  recommendation  to  a  place  of 
confidential  servant  y  '  Yes,  sir.  A  man  that 
loses  his  character  in  an  hour  of  folly,  will  be 
OQ  his  guard  against  temptation,  and  will 
strive  to  regain  his  reputation.  Besides,  I  know 
that,  at  heart,  I  am  an  honest  man.'  There  was 
in  the  fellow's  tone  such  an  honest  accent,  that 
Legouve  took  him  at  once,  and  has  never  since 
repeated  it.  The  released  convict  has  now  the 
keys  of  the  house,  pyys  all  the  bills,  and  does 
all  the  marketing." — jV.  Y.  Home  Juunuil. 


ITEMS. 

Improved  Dwellings  for  Woukinomen. — There  are 
now  in  London  twenty-five  blocks  of  improved 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating three  thousand  persons.  The  rents  of 
apartments  vary  from  five  to  seven  shillings  h  week. 
Last  month,  three  blocks  of  these  buildings.,  mimed 
in  honor  of  Lord  Palmerslon,  were  opened  in  Cilj 
Garden  Row.  Tiie  Daily  Xewi  snys  thHt  within 
three  vears  about  eighty  thousand  pounds  elerling 
hHve  been  spent  in  these  model  dwelling- housea  by 
the  Improved  Dwellings  Company.  The  blocks  jost 
opened  are  side  bv  side,  si.x  stories  high,  .^n<1  will 
aHbrd  dwelling  room  to  a  ccdony  of  seventy  fimilies, 
who  mav,  if  they  choose,  live  in  the  strictest 
privacy.  "The  rooms  are  nicely  pnp-red  and  pmnted, 
and  nothing  that  health  dcmaLds  or  comfort  sug- 
gests  seems  to  be  lacking  in  the  fittings. 

Recent  letters  from  Rusiia  Etntd  tjat  U 


two  hacdred 
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thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Russ  have 
been  sold  during  the  last  two  years.  The  writer  vis- 
ited the  New  Agricultural  Institution  which  has  been 
lately  established.  The  Russian  governmert  are  pay- 
ing considerable  atterition  to  agricultural  education  ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  something  may  be  done  for  tbis  in 
India.  The  Russian  government  have  a  flourishing 
school  near  St.  Petersburg,  which  trains  boys  for  the 
'forest  department.  They  learn  the  duties  of  agri- 
cultural stewards  and  the  keeping  up  those  magni6- 
cent  forests  which  are  of  such  value  to  Russia. 

An  institution  fur  the  training  of  Russian  dea- 
conesses has  been  founded  by  a  certain  princess,  who 
has  made  over  all  her  property  for  this  object.  She 
was  living  in  St.  Petersburg  in  two  rooms  in  one  of 
the  back  slums,  and  for  several  years  had  given  up 
her  entire  time  in  endeavors  to  reclaim  abandoned 
women  ;  she  had  devoted  herself  to  that  object,  liv- 
ing in  one  of  the  Lock  Hospitals.  There  are  various 
ladies  like  her,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
who  employ  their  time  in  female  education,  hospitals, 
and  in  reclaimii.g  the  fallen." 

The  armistice  between  Prussia  and  Saxony  has  not 
ended  in  peace;  and  the  probabilities  are  that  Sax- 
ony will  either  receive  a  new  sovereign,  more  sub- 
missive to  Prussia,  or  be  annexed  to  that  monarchy. 
Hanover,  Hesse,  Hassan,  Frankfort,  and  portions  of 
Bavaria  and  Darmstadt  have  already  been  annexed  ; 
Darmstadt  paying  3,000,000  florins  as  indemnity. 

The  Roman  question  is  likely  to  be  settled  by  a 
treaty  between  the  Pope  and  Victor  Emmanuel. 

A  war  of  resistance  to  the  Russians  has  broken 
out  with  increased  animosity  in  Circassia. 

Both  Atlantic  cables  are  working.  Returns  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable  Company  show  the  receipts  from 
messages  to  be  at  the  rate  of  £900,000  per  annum, 
(about  $4,500,000.) 

The  Fueedmen. — A  report  received  at  the  Freed 
men's  Bureau,  from  North  Carolina,  represents  that 
the  condition  of  the  ireedmen  is  generally  favorable, 
and  that  there  are  ut  present  but  about  2,500  de- 
pendents, notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  colored 
population  of  nearly  300,000.  A  majority  of  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  authorities  for  support 
are  unable  to  labor  by  reason  of  disease,  infirmities, 
or  advanced  age.  The  civil  authorities  have  been 
informed  of  the  action  of  the  commissioner  in  discon- 
tinuing the  issue  of  rations,  and  several  communica 
tions  have  been  received  from  county  commissioners, 
stating  that  it  will  be  almost  imp  )ssible  to  provide 
subsistence  and  shelter  in  c  msequence  of  a  scarcity 
of  funds.  Several  cases  of  outrages  against  freedmen 
have  been  reported  to  the  Bureau  officer.?,  who  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  civil  authorities  to  the 
matter.  The  offenders  were  arrested  and  placed 
under  bonds  for  their  appearance  at  court  to  answer 
to  the  charges,  and  the  authorities  generally  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  treat  the  freedmen  with  justice 
and  kindness. 

The  Governor  of  Sou'h  Carolina,  in  his  message 
of  the  5th  inst.  to  the  Legislature,  meeting  in  extra 
session,  urges  the  modifioation  of  the  negro  code  so 
as  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  over 
all  classes  of  ciiiz'-n-".  He  also  recommended  the 
admission  of  negro  evidence  in  all  cases,  as  being 
both  just  and  prudent.  He  declared  the  present 
stay-law  to  be  unwise  and  unconstitutional,  and  ad- 
Tised  tha  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  to- 
gether with  an  extension  of  the  bankruptcy  law. 

■\Ve  Ifura  from  the  Nation  that,  in  Yurk  County, 
Vi"giuia,  there  are  about  6,000  freedmen  located  on 
ferms  orig  nally  established  by  Government,  but  to 
be  de!ivc!ol  over  in  First  mo.,  18(J'7,  to  their  former 
owners. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  FRIEND.  A  Triends'  Illustrated  Monthly 
Journal,  devoted  to  the  instiuctiun  of  tlje  Young.  It  pre- 
sents a  variety  of  reading  matter  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
Ftjle,  and  is  ile.<igned  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  our  Society 
for  juvenile  reading,  of  a  purely  moral  and  scientific  character, 
that  will  aid  in  the  growth  of  viitiious  principles.  The  &i.\th  No. 
(Tenth  month;  will  contain  a  tteel  Ki  graving  of  VVm.  Penn,  the 
only  oiigiual  picture  of  his  youth.  Thec'osing  number  of  present 
volume  will  present  his  purtiait  when  a  Friend,  talien  in  ad- 
viinced  y<  ars,  Terms  $1.50  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied  to  new  sub.«cribers.  922  '2L 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  of  experience  wants  a  situation  in  a  private 
school,  or  as  Governess  in  a  fjmily.     Address 
721  tf.  E.  W.  C,  Huckcssin,  Delaware. 


DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  -^n  h^n!,  a  large  assortment 
of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  Muslins  (fall  kinds  aud  of  the  best 
niake,«,  both  Uieached  and  Unbleached;  Flannel.'!  of  all  grades 
White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  I'lain  ;  Calicoes,  Ginghams,  Check, 
Shirtings  and  Drillings,  lileached  ai-d  Hrown  Table  Linens, 
Towelings  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boys' wear, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Ezekiel  Tyson, 

721  tfaxn.  163S  Maik-t  St.,  Philada. 


ORANGE  GREEN  BOARDl^G  SLIUWL  FOR  GIRLS— Situ- 
aled  at  Kennett  ^qua^e  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  will  commence  its 
next  session,  of  22  weelis,  with  a  Spring  Term  of  16  weeks, — on 
Second  day,  9th  mo.  '2tth.  Teims  $4  per  week.  No  extras  for 
Latin,  Greek,  or  French.  Apply  to  Swithin  C.  ShortliI'GE  and 
Sidney  Pusey,  Kennett  Square,  or  E,mma  iJoWMiN,  Byberry  Pa. 
amvtiini 


nONCOKDVlLI.E  SEMINARY.- 'the  Fall  and  \Mnter  Term  of 
\J  Conconlville  Seminary,  commences  Tenth  month  1st,  18C6. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  course,  a  Commcn  ial  Uepartment  has 
been  in>iituted.  For  circulars  address,  Jos  Shortlidge,  A.M., 
t'linoipal,  Conoordville,  Delaware  Co.,  or  Mauqib  B.  Jack&on, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
amvt  immi 


IriATON  FEMALE  INSTITUTE.— A  Friends'  Boarding  School, 
J  situated  on  the  I'hila.  &  Bait.  C.  K.  R.  Next  Term  will 
€(juimence  on  the  l,«t  of  Tenth  month  next.  For  Circulars,  giv- 
ing full  information,  inquire  of 

Evan  T.  SwaVne,  PiUicipal  and  Proprietor, 
8mo.  15,  1866— awa  at  p  106.       Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


pHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY.- The  next  term  of  tbi^  In- 
\j  stitution  commences  9th  mo.  3d.,  18t6.  Whole  nuimjer  of 
pupils  last  year,  107, — 60  bo:irders,  47  day  pupils.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  Taylok,  i  riticipal. 

m  lot  106. Coatesviile.  Chester  Co,  Pa. 

KENNETT  SQUARE  ACADhMY.— A  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Men  and  Boys  will  open  the  1st  ut  Tenth  month, 
18o6,  and  continue  in  session  tweniy  four  weeks.  For  Circulars, 
ic ,  address  the  Principal,  Swituin  C.  Shortlilge,  A.B., 

72'i  t929. Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

BELLEVUE    FEMALE    INSTIT UTE.— The   Fall    and   Winter 
Term  of  this  hcallhfully  and  beautifully  located  EoaBDINO- 
Scnooi  FOR  GiKLS  will  comiuence   lOih  mo.  Ist,  1866,  and  close 
4th  mo.  12,  1867.    For  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  to 
Israel  J.  Obahaml,     1  princinals 
Jane  P.  Grahame.        ]■  irincipais. 
72  tf.  AttM)oro'  P.  O..  Bucks  county.  Pa. 


nUESTEKe^IELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOit  BoYS,  situated  on 
\J     the  Crosswicks  Koad,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.J. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
thel9ih  of  i  1th  mo.,  18tJ6,  aud  continue  twenty  weeks.  Teims,  $85. 
For  further  particulars  address  UtNKY  VV.  Ridgway, 

4766  82613367  pmnzzpain.  Crosswicki?  P.(J.,  Burlington  Co..  N.  J. 


t^AMUELTOWNSEND  &  SO.N,  Produce  Commission  Merchauts, 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF   JOHN 

BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  4-5^.) 

1816,  January. — I  am  unexpectedly  led  at 
this  time  into  much  inward  exercise  of  mind, 
being  earnestly  desirous  that  I  may  lay  hold 
and  keep  hold  of  those  thin<:s  which  pertain  to 
life  and  salvation, — to  run  daily  that  race  which 
is  set  before  me.  Those  who  seek  the  Lord  to 
serve  him,  shall,  indeed,  find  him  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  will  ;  where  the  desire  is, 
there  is  a  favorable  evidence;  seeing  thtt  every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  cometh  down 
from  the  Author  of  all  good.  Divine  grace, 
which  begets  this  desire,  though  smothered  in 
many  hearts,  has  freely  been  given,  without  re- 
spect of  persons,  to  all;  and  is  suificient,  if 
obejed,  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  all,  to  lead 
them  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  te  give 
them  strength  to  walk  in  it;  how  then  should 
we  cherish  this  precious  desire  after  holiness, 
and  that  little  seed,  which,  if  preserved  and 
fostered,  will  grow,  up  and  become  a  large  tree, 
bringing  forth  fruit  abundantly  ;  and  what  in- 
jures, what  nips  the  tender  bud  in  its  springing 
forth,  but  those  things  that  are  evil,  or  that 
tend  to  encourage  evil.  O !  how  would-  this 
little  spark,  this  divine  fire,  if  not  quenched  in 
its  arising,  burn  up  every  piece  of  straw  and 
stubble  within  us,  every  thing  that  is  not  dura- 
ble ;  and  even  such  things  as  silver  and  gold 
would  not  escape  the  influence,  but  would  be 
tticited  down,  refined,  and  seven  times  purified. 


Now,  this  light  within  may  not,  at  all  times,  be 
equally  discernible, — we    may   be   deprived  of 
the  sense  of  it  for  a  season  ;  but  when  this  is 
the  case,  we  ought  especially  to  be  very  vigilant 
and  sober;  for  it  is  in  the.^e  intervals  that  the 
enemy  most  generally  finds  the  door  open,  and 
the  sentinel  not  at  his  post.     Let  u.s  beware  lest 
we  forget  ourselves  during  this  time  of  trial, 
when  we  do  not  sensibly  experience  within  us 
the  presence  of  Him,  in  who.sc  presence  there 
is  fulness  of  joy.     Let  us  then  seek  unto  the 
Lord  still  more  earnestly,  and  patiently  wait  his 
coming,  in  silent  subjection  of  soul,   desiring 
not    our   own    will,  way    and    time,    but    His. 
Surely  there  is  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the 
midst  of  the  dryest  season,  and  even   when   to 
our  own  apprehension  we  are  forgotten  and  for- 
saken by  liim  whom  our  soul  desires;  for  we 
know  that  it  is  the  same  Lord  who  gave  to  us 
the  gift  of  his  grace,  that  has  himself  permitted 
the  sensible  feeling  of  it  to  be  taken  away,  and 
all  for  our  good,  though  we  may  not  think  so. 
Let  us  then   learn,  in  whatsoever  state  it  may 
please  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  place  us, 
therewith  to  be  content. 

On  the  2ilh  of  First  mouth,  1816,  my  dear 
father,  (who  had  been  long  an  invalid.)  got 
-rapidly  wol-se.  I  attended  him  nearly  all  the 
day,  and  bu.t  little  thought  of  the  event  that 
followed.  I  sat  up  with  him  till  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  He  died 
in  much  composure,  at  about  a  quarter  past  ten 
on  Thursday  morning,  the   2oth   of  January, 
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1816.  I  continued  with  the  rest  of  our  afflicted 
family  to  mourn,  and  I  trust  humbly  to  submit 
to  this  severe  dispensation,  lit'tinE;  up  m}^  soul 
unto  Him,  who  alone  is  able  to  sanctify  our 
troubles  to  us,  day  and  night,  with  tears  and 
sighs,  until  the  day  of  the  burial,  when  we  ac- 
companied the  remains  of  the  endeared  object 
of  our  gratitude,  affection  and  respect,  to  its 
resting  place. 

1816,  Ft;hruary  4t7i. — I  have  been  led  to 
think  that  the  only  substantial  source  of  conso- 
lation in  times  of  trouble,  is  a  firm  and  an  abi- 
ding failh  in  our  Maker  and  Redeemer.  What- 
ever anguish  a  sincere  Christian  may  groan  un- 
der, whatever  wretchedness  is  permitted  to  come 
upon  him,  yet  "  let  him  trust  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God."  David 
seemed  to  trust  with  great  energy,  when  he 
says,  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble;  therefore,  will  we  not 
fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,"  &c.  ;  "  the 
Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is 
our  refuge.  Though  man  is  born  to  trouble, 
and  every  one  of  us  must  sooner  or  later  suffer, 
yet  a  simple  and  implicit  reliance  on  him  in 
whom  we  have  believed,  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  our  consolation  and  support.  We  are  al- 
lowed to  mourn; — a  blessing  is  attached  to 
mourning; — the  effect  of  godly  sorrow  is  said 
to  be  repentance;  Jesus  himself  wept;  and  it 
is  said  of  him,  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  acquaisted  with  grief."  But  we  are  re- 
minded not  to  "  sorrow,  as  those  who  have  no 
hope."  Let  us  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
acute  and  poignant  grief,  never  despair;  but 
rather  with  upright  Job,  let  us  endeavor  to  at- 
tain to  that  lowly,  submissive  frame  of  soul, 
which  leads  us  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  dis- 
posal of  an  Almighty  Creator  and  mercilul 
Father. 

1816,  Fehruary  S(7i. — The  deepest  affliction 
•which  is  caused  by  the  privation  of  outward  ob- 
jects and  things,  (however  near  and  dear  those 
objects  may  have  been  to  us,)  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  that  utter  distress  and  anguish  of  spirit, 
which  the  {)ilgrim  is  permitted  at  times  to  un- 
dergo on  his  journey  towards  Zion.  Who  can 
have  an  idea  of  it,  without  having  experienced 
this  trying  situation?  When  man,  who  is  by 
himself  a  poor,  weak,  helpless  creature,  depen- 
dent upon  his  Maker^for  strength,  encourage- 
ment, consolation  and  ability  to  do  and  to  think 
any  thing  aright,  is  thus  left  apparently,  and 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  relentless  enemy, 
without  guide  or  guardian,  naked,  hungry, 
blind,  diseased, — where  shall  poor  man  find 
shelter  in  this  stormy  season  of  life?  0  !  ''  let 
him  trust  in  the  Loid,  and  stay  upon  his  God." 
In  this  time  of  desertion,  when,  after  *'  toiling 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,"  being  "  tossed  with 
the  waves,"  and  "  the  wind  contrary,"  he  seems  I 
well  nigh  spent,  and  apparently  no  nearer  **  his  | 


desired  haven;"  then,  if  he  cry  unto  the  Lord 
in  his  trouble,  He  will  bring  hirti  out  of  his  dis- 
tresses ;  He  will  make  the  storm  a  calm,  so 
that  the  waves  thereof  will  be  still;  and  the 
troubled  disciple  shall  see  Jesus  coming  unto 
him  walking  on  the  waves,  and  shall  hear  him 
distinctly  to  say,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  I,  be 
not  afraid." 

1816,  Fehruory  18//i.— The  Lord  in  his  infi- 
nlte  mercy  has  been  pleased  to  strike  me  to  the 
earth,  like  Saul,  with  a  sense  of  my  sins,  and  to 
enable  me  sincerely  and  fervently  to  inquire  of 
him,  "  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do."  I  can, 
indeed,  testify  that  his  forbearance  and  long 
suffering  towards  me  have  been  wonderful  ;  and 
I  have  great  cause  for  daily  thanksgiving,  that 
I  have  been  taught,  in  some  small  degree,  the 
knowledge  of  myself,  and  in  much  mercy  shown 
the  abominations  and  gross  evils  in  which  my 
heart  was  enveloped  ;  the  coverings  of  self  and 
sense  that  disguised  the  real  state  of  my  mind 
from  me,  have  been  in  part  removed  ;  and  I 
have  been  permitted  to  discover  a  glimpse  of 
what  I  ought  to  be.  My  ardent  desire,  there- 
fore, is,  that  He  who  has  helped  mc  thus  far, 
would  be  pleased  to  continue  to  extend  his  pa- 
ternal care  over  me  ;  that  he  would  preserve  in 
me  an  invariable  desire  to  do  and  abide  by  his 
will,  at  all  times  and  in  all  things  ;  that  he 
would  teach  me  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ; 
and  that  I  might  be  so  strengthened  therein  as 
to  be  enabled  to  say  in  sincerity,  "  I  am  thine, 
do  with  me  what  thou  wilt." 

1816,  March  iLV/i. — 0!  how  exceedingly 
ought  we  to  praise  and  to  bless  the  name  of  the 
Lord  for  all  his  dispensations  and  gifts;  mj 
soul  is  at  this  time  very  much  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  bounty  of  that  great  Giver,  who, 
in  mercy,  educes  blessings  from  those  things 
which,  least  of  all,  appear  such.  But  of  what 
avail  is  such  a  sense  of  the  goodness  of  the  Al- 
mighty— such  a  conviction  that  "  the  Lord  is 
good  to  all,  and  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works," — unless  this  conviction  leads  us 
to  put  our  whole  trust  and  reliance  on  Him  ia 
every  circumstance  and  situation, — unless  we 
are  induced  with  still  greater  firmness,  faith 
and  "  patience,  to  run  the  race  that  is  set  beforo 
us,"  to  endure  our  appointed  trials ;  in  shovv, 
to  take  up  our  daily  cross  and  deny  ourselves, 
out  of  pure  love,  to  Him  who  first  loved  us,  and 
still  doth  love  us. 

1816,  March  o\st. — I  have  thought  that  my 
state  of  mind  much  resembled  the  luxurious 
growth  of  some  stripling  plant,  which  springs 
up  quickly,  but  requires  much  pruning  and  cut- 
ting back,  sometimes  even  to  the  ground,  in  or- 
der that  its  strength  may  be  proportioned  to  its 
height,  and  that  it  may  be  brought  into  a  bear- 
ing state.  Why  should  I  not  then  submit  to 
the  management  of  the  great  Husbandman  at 
all  times  ?     Though,  like  the  skilful  vine-dress- 
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er,  he  rub  off  every  bud  that  does  not  show- 
fruit,  though  he  bind  me  to  the  wall,  thou!>;h  he 
cut  out  the  caoker  in  the  bark,  and  pierce  to 
the  very  pith  ;  yet  do  I  most  certainly  know, 
that  be  careth  for  me,  and  intends  my  pur>^ino 
unto  fruitfuluess  and  perfection. 

l'S16,  April  M. — I  can  scarcely  refrain  from 

writing  a  ia^  lines,  on  the  occasion  of 's 

bearing  open  testimony  to  those  principles  which 
I  believe  he  very  sincerely  has  espou-^ed.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  a  trying  time  with  him,  not 
only  just  now,  but  perhaps  henceforth  through 
life.  The  change  of  dress  and  address,  though 
a  simple  small  thing  in  itself,  must  doubtless  be 
a  pretty  constant  source  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, both  in  his  presence  and  behind  his  back. 
I  could  say  much  in  favor  of  his  sincerity,  and 
I  think  his  exercises  have  not  been  few  or 
slight,  even  as  far  as  I  have  seen.  Though  I 
have  had  but  little  direct  communication  with 
him  on  religious  subjects,  yet,  in  his  deportment 
and  conduct,  in  general  so  reasonable  and  up- 
right, there  has  been  much  instruction  for  me. 
I  have  seen  many  evils  and  errors  in  him,  evi- 
dently brought  under  correction  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  chords  of  his  practice  an'd  daily 
conduct  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  into  tune; 
and,  in  witnessing  this  process,  my  admiration 
has  been  not  a  little  excited,  in  the  full  belief, 
that  it  evinces  a  power  greater  than  his  frailty, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  endeavors  to 
live  ;  he  has  proved  and  does  prove  a  living  les- 
son and  example  to  me,  and  I  think  to  others. 
On  looking  again  at  the  matter  which  gave  me 
occasion  for  writing  this,  I  am  inclined  to  add, 
that  the  following  considerations  seem  of  too 
much  importance  long  to  defer  examining : 
First,  whether  I  am  satisfied  to  continue  as  I 
am,  in  respect  of  outward  profession;  second. 
if  not,  when  is  the  right  time  to  make  any  al- 
teration ;  third,  what  precise  change  is  to  take 
place,  in  what  particulars,  and  on  what  grounds. 
And  may  He,  who  alone  can  preserve  my  soul 
from  evil,  be  with  me;  that  so  I  may  not  err 
on  the  right  hand,  or  on  the  left. 

1816,  April  Wth. — Having  a  short  reprieve 
of  a  week,  before  entering  into  a  busiuess  which 
is  marked  out  for  me,  (at  a  Solicitor's  oiSce,)  I 
avail  myself  gladly  of  it  to  record  my  heartfelt 
and  sincere  expressions  of  gratitude,  that  amidst 
all  my  backslidings  and  omissions,  during  the 
period  of  retirement  which  I  have  had  of  late, 
there  remain  to  me  yet  some  small  bright  spots 
and  points,  at  which  1  can,  with  satisfaction, 
look  back.  For  though  there  have  been  many 
and  great  errors  and  failings,  and  at  times  an 
almost  total  forgctfulness  of  that  Being  whose 
wisdom  made  me,  and  whose  mercy  is  still  over 
me;  yet  am  I  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  at 
many  seasons  there  has  been  a  desire  after,  a 
searching  for  the  living  God,  and  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  will,  whom  to  know  is  life.     I  huve. 


indeed,  learnt  by  reiterated  and  painful  expe- 
rience, the  constant  liability  to  which  poor  mau 
IS  exposed,  of  forgetting  or  forsaking  the  foun- 
tain of  living  waters,  the  Father  of  infinite 
mercy,  who  is  daily  striving  with  hi.s  self  willed 
creature,  man.  0  !  I  have  learnt,  and  may  the 
lesson  be  indelibly  impressed  on  my  soul,  that 
It  IS  good  for  a  man  to  watch— to  wateli  and  be 
sober,— to  fear  alwajs,— to  abide  in  IIU  love 
who  loved  us. 

_  1816,  April  14<A.— Uncertainty  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  our  departure  hence  and 
certaiu(;y  as  to  the  fact  itself,  seems  to  be  the 
limit  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  awful 
subject.  We  know,  indeed,  neither  the  day 
nor  the  hour  when  we  shall  be  summoned,  by 
an  all  righteous  Judge,  to  render  an  account. 
Seeing  then  that  such  is  our  case,  may  we  yen 
more  and  more  earnestly  strive  after  a  .state  of 
preparation,— having  "our  loins  girded  about 
and  our  li2hts  burning;"  that,  so  whenever  the 
awful  call  shall  go  forth,  whether  at  midnight, 
in  the  morning,  or  at  noonday,  we  may'' be' 
found  amongst  the  trusty  servants,  "  whom 
the  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  watch- 
ing." 

1816,  J^?-i7.— 0  !  howardent  at  this  moment 
is  my  desire  and  prayer  to  the  inexhaustible 
Fountain  of  transcendent  love  and  mercy,  tTiat 
it  may  please  Him, according  to  his  marvellous 
compassion,  so  to  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  his  poor 
dependent  creatures,  that  through  His  sancti- 
fying presence  and  power  they  may  be  preserved 
from  evil ;  and  not  only  this,  but  that  the  minds 
of  men  may  be  more  and  more  opened,  enlivened 
and  enabled  to  discover  the  beauty  and  the  bliss 
inherent  in  the  truth. 

0  !  how  largely  T  could  dwell  upon  the  won- 
derful goodness  of  that  Being,  whose  daily  com- 
munication and  connexion  with  his  creatures, 
by  his  providence  and  by  his  more  immediate 
influence,  most  clearly  manifests  Ilim  to  be  the 
all-seeing  God.  How  do  I  long  for  that  period, 
when  loosed  from  all  earthly  impediments,  as 
well  from  the  necessities  as  from  the  frailties  of 
the  body,  I  may  be  enabled  to  off'er  pure  and 
acceptable  adoration  and  hallelujahs  to  the  in- 
finitely glorious  source  of  love  and  mercy. 

(To  be  cuntinuod.) 
i  <•»  ■ 

TEACHING    OF   THE    SPIRIT. 

1  doubt  not  there  is  for  those  who  abide 
closest  under  the  shadow  of  the  Aluiii;hty,  a 
minute  and  secret  teaching,  regarded  by  many 
as  a  delusion,  which,  like  the  name  on  the 
white  stone,  no  man  knows  save  he  th;»t  re- 
ceives it;  but  he  knows  that  his  judgment  is 
sometimes  cleared,  his  will  inclined,  and  his 
way  directed,  after  a  manner  different  i'rom  th  it 
in  which  his  own  will  or  wisdom  would  proba- 
bly have  led  him. — S^walL 
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For  Friends'  Intelligeiieer. 
A    MITE    FROM    THE    MINT. 

When  from  the  changes  incident  to  this  life 
sorrows  multiply,  and  cast  a  shade  over  the 
beautiful  things  of  earth,  and  sadness  encircles 
the  mind,  as  do  the  shades  of  evening  the  out 
■ward  universe,  then  may  comfort  be  found  in 
looking  beyond  men  and  things  "  to  the  City 
of  the  Saints'  solemnity,  whose  walls  are  salva- 
tion, and  her  gates  praise."  There  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
Nouaht  that  would  burden  and  press  down 
the  pure  life  can  enter  there,  nor  can  the  ene- 
mies of  the  eternal  truth  vex  the  soul  that  has 
laid  off  the  outer  garment,  and  obtained  ad- 
mission within  this  enclosure.  Turn  your 
minds,  ye  disconsolate  and  heartstricken,  to  this 
all  inspiring  law  of  hope,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
turmoils  of  everyday  life  you  may  here  find 
rest.  Under  this  consideration  the  burdens 
lighten,  for  in  a  little  while  the  spirit  will  reach 
its  goal,  and  be  set  free  from  all  its  perturba- 
tions, and  loosed  from  shackles  of  every  kind. 
*'  There  the  prisoners  rest  together ;  they  hear 
not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor  ;  the  Lord  is 
their  everlasting  light,  their  God,  their  glory." 
"The  small  and  the  great  are  there;  a  most 
beautiful  assemblage."  The  servant  is  free 
from  his  master ;  free  from  all  that  has  over- 
taxed the  powers ;  free  from  the  enslavement 
of  every  evil  passion.  No  barrier  can  ever  come 
in  between  the  immortal  part  and  the  infinite, 
all- wise  and  loving  Father,  who  is  now  the  sun 
and  shield.  "  One  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day," — numbers 
are  lost  in  the  immeasurable.  S.  Hunt. 


True  prayer  is  the  breathing  of  the  soul. 
AYithout  it  there  is  no  spiritual  life.  It  is  the 
constant  aspiration  of  the  "inner  man"  to  be 
continually  renewed  in  knowledge  and  hf)liness, 
"  after  the  image  of  Ilim  that  created  him." 
Nothing  is  prayer  but  the  sincere  dtsire  of  the 
heart,  "  uttered  or  unexpressed."  Exercises 
of  domestic,  social  and  public  prayer  are  doubt- 
less very  useful,  when  conducted  in  a  riglit 
spirit. ,  But  the  prayer  meeting  or  the  church 
assembly  is  not  the  place  to  which  we  go  to 
satisfy  ourselves  whether  men  are  truly  re- 
ligious. The  mere  decorum  of  the  occasion 
would  keep  most  persons  there  "seeming  to  be 
religious."  We  would  go  rather  to  the  places 
of  men's  business  and  pleasure.  We  would  ob- 
serve them  in  their  intercourses  with  their 
fellow  men  and  women.  We  would  know  on 
what  principles  they  act  in  trade,  in  politics,  in 
places  of  amusement;  how  they  deport  them- 
selves towards  their  superiors  and  their  inferiors, 
those  they  are  dependent  on,  and  those  who  are 
dependent  on  them.  We  would  see  them  in 
their  hours  of  recreation,  when  unwithheld,  and 
consider  how  far  their  love  of  pleasure  carries 


them.  Still  more  must  we  be  informed  of  their 
conduct  in  their  domestic  relations,  whether 
they  fulfil  well  the  paramount  duties  there — 
the  conjugal,   parental,  filial  and  fraternal. 

David  says,  "  Morning  and  evening  and  at 
noon  will  I  pray  and  cry  aloud  ;  and  at  mid- 
night I  will  rise  and  give  thanks  unto  Thee, 
because  of  Thy  righteous  judgments."  Never 
wait  for  a  more  convenient  or  favorable  period; 
go  to  Him  immediately,  in  the  midnight  gloom 
of  thy  experience  or  condition.  He  can  turn 
ihe  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning. — Jaj/. 


PL'RE  AND  UNDEFILED  RELIGION. 

BY    JOHN    JACKSON. 

"  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatheiless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  ourselves 
unspotted  from  the  world."  This  was  the  re- 
ligion of  our  great  example,  and  it  should  become 
ours.  He  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  His  mis- 
sion of  Gospel  love  was  not  to  a  few,  but  to  all. 
He  embraced  within  his  holy  mission  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth.  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest; 
and  take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."  What  is 
comprehended  in  the  command,  *'  Take  my 
yoke  upon  you?"  Is  it  not  our  daily  obedience 
to  that  "  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  which  Paul  declared  "  made  him  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 

If  we  are  to  be  preserved  from  falling  into 
temptation  and  a  snare,  we  must  watch  unto 
prayer;  if  we  are  to  be  set  free  from  sin  and 
death,  it  must  be  by  our  obedience  to  this 
"  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Now  there  is  no  mystery  in  this  doctrine,  for 
thereis  as  certainly  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
will  to  mankind  now  as  there  ever  was  since  the 
first  period  of  human  existence.  And  this  will 
is  manifested  to  us  in  the  same  manner  that  it 
has  ever  been  revealed  to  man,  through  a 
iipirifiial  met/iuni.  The  same  voice  which  ad- 
dressed to  Adam  the  language,  "Where  art 
thou,"  discovered  to  him  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  his  soul ;  pointed  out  the  cause  and 
consequences  of  his  alienation  from  God,  and 
that  the  only  hope  of  his  return  consisted 
in  obedience  to  the  qiiickening  operation  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  represented  under  the' fig- 
ure of  a  "  flaming  sword  turning  every  way  to 
guard  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life."  This  voice 
speaks  to  us  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
We  are  not  to  be  so  outward  as  to  suppose  that 
the  Almighty  Jehovah  was  ever  seen  with  mor- 
tal eye,  or  his  voice  heard  with  mortal  ear. 
Jesus  declared,  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  he 
hath  revealed  him."  When  we  read  of  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  being  heard  in  the  cool  of  the 
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djiy,  or  accompanied  by  the  thuaderina:s  and 
lightoiags  of  Sinai — speaking  to  patriarchs, 
prophets  and  apostles  ;  when  we  read  of  Moses 
speaking  with  the  Almighty,  face  to  face,  and 
other  similar  expressions,  we  must  look  beyond 
the  figurative  style  of  the  record,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  Dioiae  power  upon  the  minda  of  men. 
Divine  revelation  is  a  plain  and  simple  thing. 
It  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  limited  in  its  opera- 
tion, or  confined  to  any  single  portion  of  man- 
kind. It  did  not  cease,  as  some  assert,  when 
the  last  Scripture-writer  laid  down  his  pen,  but 
it  continues  to  be  manifested  tons.  We  are  the 
objects  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  regard.  He 
has  not  only  given  us  the  light  of  the  sun  to 
illuminate  the  outward  world,  but  he  makes  it 
to  shine  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  ju<t 
and  the  unjust.  And  in  the  spiritual  world 
there  is  the  same  universal  diffusion  of  light 
that  constitutes  in  the  outward  a  monument  of 
the  benevolence  of  its  Author.  This  light 
makes  m^inifest  to  man  the  duties  that  are  re- 
quired of  him,  thus  making  the  declaration  of 
Paul  true:  "The  grace  of  G-od  that  bringeth 
salvation  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching 
us  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly 
in  this  present  world."  If  we  are  prepared  to 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  Divine  grace 
hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  and  that  it  teaches 
them  to  deny  all  ungodliness,  and  live  right- 
eously in  this  present  world,  then  we  can  un- 
derstand to  what  Jesus  directed  the  attention 
of  the  penple,  and  to  what  the  ministry  of  the 
Gnspel  should  htill  direct  them — obedience  to 
this  light.  For  just  in  proportion  as  we  are 
obedient  to  it,  we  increase  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  "  and  go  on  adding 
to  our  faith  virtue,  to  virtue  knowledge,  to 
knowledge  patience,  to  patience  temperance,  to 
temperance  godliness,  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindneis,  to  brotherly  kindness  charity." — 
When  we  have  gained  all  these  then  we  are 
Christ  like  ;  and  the  apostle  says,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  do  these  thio"s  we  shall  never  fall,  our 
knowledge  of  Christ  will  be  saving,  and  an  en- 
trance gained  into  his  "  everlasting  kingdom." 
Now,  if  the  attention  of  the  people  was  turned 
to  the  operation  of  Divine  grace,  implanted  in 
their  hearts,  it  would  lead  them  step  by  step 
unto  a  knowledy-e  of  those  tliinas  which  per- 
tain  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  because 
the  Jews  were  not  willing  to  rely  upon  the 
teaching  of  Divine  grace,  that  Christ  was  re- 
jected by  them.  Hence  they  persecuted  and 
crucified  Him  who  had  been  sent  amongst 
them  with  the  message  of  salvation.  They 
were  more  attached  to  the  traditions  of  men 
than  the  commandment  of  God.  The  simple 
truths  of  the  Gospel  could  meet  with  no  favor 
while  their  reliance  was  upon  a  ceremonial  and 
outward  religion.     The  precepts  of  their  law  ' 


allowed  '-an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  " — pi>rmitted  them  to  "  hate  their  ene- 
mies," and  to  return  "  evil  for  evil."  They 
could  practice  their  religion  and  still  indul^'e 
the  spirit  of  revenge  and  retaliation.  But  tho 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  inculcated  directly  the 
opposite  doctrine — the  axe  was  to  be  laid  at  the 
root  of  the  tree  of  evil  ;  and  a  religious  life  was 
to  consist  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  spirit  and 
in  love  to  man." 

"There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  What  is 
this  walking  after  the  S()irit '(  We  have  an 
animal  anil  a  spiritual  life,  and  as  "  one  star 
difl'ereth  from  another  star  in  glory,"  so  doth 
the  greatness  of  the  spiritual  exceed  the 
glory  of  the  natural.  The  spiritual  nature  is 
that  life  which  is  "  breathed  into  man  and 
makes  him  a  living  soul."  These  tabernacles 
tliat  compose  the  "  terrestrial  body''  shall  re- 
turn again  to  dust.  The  spiritual  nature,  con- 
stituting the  "  celestial  body,"  is  designed  to 
live  for  ever.  The  great  end  of  life  can  only  be 
answered  as  this  spiritual  nature  is  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  fountain  from  which  it  sprang.  The 
beautiful  design  of  the  Go-^pel  is  to  elevate  ua 
above  the  earttily  unto  the  heavenly  nature — to 
give  us  the  victory  over  the  worhl.  and  prepare 
us  for  the  society  of  sanctified  spirits,  not  only 
now,  but  when  time  to  us  shall  be  no  more. 
The  Gospel  brings  immortality  to  light,  by 
putting  us  in  possession  of  those  treasures 
which  "moth  and  rust  cannot  corrupt,  or 
thieves  break  through  and  steal." 

Let  us  then  walk  after  the  Spirit,  in  the 
light  of  this  Gospel,  that  when  we  are  required 
to  render  an  account  of  our  stewardship  we  may 
be  prepared  to  do  it  with  the  assurance  of 
eternal  union  and  communion  with  our  Father 
in  Heaven.  Let  us  examine  tho  ground  upoQ 
which  we  stand,  and  in  what  our  religion  con- 
sists. Let  us  examine  our  own  minds,  and  see 
how  far  we  have  witnessed  the  Christ-like 
nature  to  govern  us — to  regulate  our  conduct — 
to  preserve  and  save  us  f  r  un  evil.  Have  we 
guarded  "  the  avenues  of  the  heart  against  tho 
admission  of  evil  V  Has  the  sin  that  doth  so 
easily  beset'  us  been  overcome  and  subdued  '! 
Are  we  conforming  our  lives  to  the  example  of 
Jesus?  These  are  subjects  that  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  our  present  and  luture 
well-being.  J^et  us  seriously  consider  them. 
H'  we  imitate  the  example  of  Jesus,  our  religioo 
will  be  practical. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  know  ourselves  ;  we  may 
often  derive  encouragement  and  strength,  by 
looking  at  the  sources  of  go  .d  within  our  own 
miuds°  It  is  there  the  silent  voice  of  trulh  is 
heard  and  kn-wn  and  felt.  And  often  this 
voice  will  be  as  a  niini.-tering  spirit — an  angel 
of  li"ht  that  will  instruct  and  comfort  us  when 
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all  other  sources  of  encouragement  and  comfort 
have  failed.  We  need  spiritual  as  well  as 
phjf-ical  strength,  and  as  the  latter  is  promoted 
by  exercise,  so  will  the  former  be  increased  by 
the  proper  employment  of  the  gifts  and  talents 
we  possess.  It  is  thus  that  we  shall  become 
qualified  to  perform  our  mission  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  What  is  this  mission  ?  If  a  brother 
or  sister  be  overtaken  with  a  fault,  we  should 
endeavor  to  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness  and  love,  remembering  ourselves  lest 
"we  also  be  tempted.  Our  Christian  duties 
often  consist  in  little  things,  and  it  is  a  wise 
declaration,  that  "  he  that  is  faithful  in  a  little 
shall  be  made  ruler  over  more."  By  our 
obedience  in  little  things  we  shall  find  that  the 
field  of  duty  and  usefulness  will  enlarge,  and 
we  shall  discover  that  there  is  no  time  for  us  to 
stand  idle  in  the  market  place,  saying,  "  no  man 
hath  hired  us.'^  When  we  look  around  us  we 
see  the  harvest  is  plenteous,  while  the  laborers 
are  few.  In  every  work  of  re  igion,  benevolence, 
and  humanity,  the  call  has  gone  forth,  "enter 
into  my  vineyard  and  labor,  and  whatsoever  is 
right  ye  shall  receive."  Time  is  swiftly  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  it  will  soon  be  lost  forever  in 
the  darkness  of  that  night  in  which  no  man  can 
work,  and  we  are  as  fully  convinced  of  this 
truth,  that  life  must  be  followed  by  death,  as 
we  are  of  the  change  from  day  to  night  in 
the  outward  world.  Some  of  us  have  reached 
the  sixth,  some  the  ninth,  and  some  the 
eleventh  hour;  and  it  becomes  a  question  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  us  to  know  that  we 
are  so  laboring  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  as  to 
realize  our  penny. 

I  feel  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  when  I 
consider  my  own  latter  end.  I  am  conscious 
that  the  present  probation  has  its  limits  and 
they  will  soon  be  reached.  I  feel  the  necessity 
of  faithfulness  to  truth  and  duty,  and  I  desire 
above  all  things,  for  myself  and  fellow  creatures, 
that  we  may  make  our  "  calling  and  election 
sure."  I  am  satisfied,  my  friends,  that  if  we 
live  up  to  the  knowledge  that  is  received,  the 
end  of  our  being  will  be  answered;  we  shall 
glorify  God  upon  earth,  enjoy  his  presence  here 
and  for  ever.  Oh,  my  friends,  let  us  net  be 
idle,  but  enter  into  the  garden  of  our  own 
minds  and  labor.  There  is  a  work  there  that  is 
needful  for  us  to  perform — "  man  know  thyself, 
enough  for  man  to  know."  If  we  turn  within 
ourselves  we  shall  discover  that  the  fountain  of 
truth — of  love — of  light — is  not  far  from  any 
one  of  us.  God  is  that  fountain,  and  in  him 
"  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
Oh!  blessed  privilege,  that  we  should  have  ac- 
cess to  the  source  of  all  good,  and  have  no  more 
need  that  any  man  should  instruct  us  in  Divine 
things,  than  we  have  of  trusting  to  others  the 
salvation  of  our  souls.  The  work  of  salvation 
belongs  to  us  as  individual  heirs  of  immortality 


and  eternal  life,  and  it  must  be  begun,  carried 
on,  and  completed  by  our  faithfuloess  and 
obedience  to  God.  No  man  or  woman  ever 
performed  an  act  of  duty  in  accordance  with 
the  convictions  of  truth,  who  did  not  feel  the 
reward  of  "  well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant." If  we  have  been  rewarded  for  faithful- 
ness in  little  things,  it  should  stimulafe  us  to 
press  forward  towards  the  "  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus," 
and  lead  us  to  extend  the  invitation  to  others, 
to  come  and  see  how  o;ood  the  Lard  is. 


To  be  anxiously  fearful  what  will  become  of 
us,  and  discontented  and  perplexed  under  the 
apprehension  of  future  evils,  whilst  we  are 
under  the  c-ire  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  is  not 
to  act  like  cliiUIren. — 3Jason's  Self  Knowledc/e. 

Extraordinary  quiekenings  and  strengthen- 
ings being  often  followed  by  peculiar  tempta- 
tions, conflicts  and  sufferings,  require  a  particu- 
lar watchfulness,  if  we  would  be  earnest  not  to 
provoke  the  Lord  to  visit  us  with  sore  punish- 
ments for  our  carelessness. 

Fear,  therefore;  rejoice  with  trembling;  and, 
as  a  needful  means  to  secure  thyself  from  fall- 
ing, temper  thy  joy  with  true  humility  and 
gentleness  towards  the  faults  of  others.  Be 
never  so  high-minded,  0  man,  at  the  miscar- 
riages of  others,  as  to  think  thou  wouldst 
not  do  so,  should  it  happen  to  be  thy  case;  for 
if  God  does  not  hold  thee  up  himself,  thou  wilt 
surely  make  great  mistakes.  Therefore,  thou 
hadst  better  not  look  upon  others,  but  upoa 
thyself;  and,  for  fear  of  falling,  be  continually 
watchful  in  prayer.  A  great  many  would  not 
have  fallen  so  deep,  had  they  been  truly  hum- 
ble, and  more  charitable  in  judging  of  others. 
He  who  exalteth  himself  above  others,  and  does 
not  bear  with  the  weak,  is  sometimes  humbled 
and  d-ebased  under  the  very  weakest  of  all. 
Baar,  therefore,  since  God  bears  with  thee;  and 
he  that  bears  most  with  others  shows  the  great- 
est strength. 

That  which  renders  the  first  assaults  of  temp- 
tation peculiarly  severe  and  dangerous,  is  the 
instability  of  our  own  minds,  arising  from  the 
want  of  faith  in  God;  and  as  a  ship,  without  a 
steersman,  is  driven  about  by  the  force  of  con- 
trary winds,  so  an  unstable  man,  that  has  no 
faith  in  God,  is  tossed  and  borne  away  upoQ 
the  wave  of  every  temptation. 

Whenever  there  is  an  occasion,  we  should 
make  an  fffurt  to  do  good — let  that  effort  prom- 
ise results  ever  so  small.  God  can  crown  the 
most  unpromising  labor  with  success.  And  in 
the  final  day,  if  we  "  have  done  what  we  could/' 
we  shall  hear  the  blessed  word  of  the  Master, 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants,  enter 
ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." — Ana  BuUard. 
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Tor  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
Report  of  the  Education  Committee  of  Friends 
Association  of  Philadelphia  fur  the  Aid  and 
Elevation  of  the  Freedmen. 
The  Committee  have  continued  to  hold  ret^u- 
lar    Monthly    Meetings     during    the    Seventh, 
Eighth  and  Ninth  montlis. 

The  school  at  Woodhiwn,  Fiiirfax  Co.,  Va., 
was  opened  by  Sarah  E.  Lloyd,  on  the  25th  of 
Sixth  month,  with  lo  pupils  ;  at  la.st  report  it 
had  increased  to  40,  and  miijht  be  larger,  if  the 
room  in  which  it  is  held  could  accommodate  a 
larger  number.  During  the  vacation  the  col- 
ored people  expected  to  put  up  a  house  for 
church  and  school  purposes,  that  will  comfort- 
ably accommodate  all  who  desire  to  attend. 

The  school  at  Leesburg,  Loudon  Co.,  Va., 
was  assigned  to  Caroline  Thomas,  who  com- 
menced her  labors  on  the  20t,h  of  Sixth  month, 
with  13  pupils.  The  school  has  increased  to  30. 
All  the  South  Carolina  schools  were  vacated 
about  the  middle  of  Seventh  mouth,  to  reopen 
near  the  middle  of  Tenth  month,  except  the  one 
located  at  Walnut  Grove  Plantation,  and  taught 
by  Eliza  E.  Way.  The  place  is  so  unhealthy 
that  this  committee  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be 
light  for  them  to  encourage  any  young  woman 
from  the  North  to  so  there. 

'J'he  schools  in  Yirginia  were  mostly  vacated 
about  the  same  time,  with  the  prospect  of  re- 
opening the  first  Second  d;iy  in  Ninth  month, 
Sarah  A.  Steer  and  Caroline  Thomas  having 
so  lately  commenced,  it  was  thought  best  for 
them  to  keep  open  through  the  summer.  A 
late  report  received  from  the  furmer  gives  42 
pupils  iu  the  Waterford  school  for  Eighth 
month. 

Captain  R^ss,  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
having  applied  to  this  committee  for  four  more 
teachers  in  Fairfax  County,  and  the  application 
being  favorably  considered,  it  was  decided  to 
select  from  the  numerous  applicants  on  our  list 
such  as,  in  our  judgment,  were  suitable  to  fill 
three  of  the  vacancies  ;  and  we  have  offered  the 
remaining  one,  at  Falls  Church,  to  Eliza  E.  Way, 
who  is  left  without  a  situation  by  the  closing  of 
the  Walnut  Grove  school. 

At  the  time  of  closing  our  schools  for  the 
summer  vacation  we  had  585  pupils  under  in- 
struction in  11  schools,  taught  by  12  teachers. 
We  now  have  IG  teachers  on  our  pay-roll, 
— names  and  locations  as  follows^  viz. : — 
Mary  K.  Brosius,        Vio-nna,  Fairfax  Co. 

Fairfax,  C.  II., 
Lewensville,  " 

Waterford,       Loudon  Co. 
Leesburg,  " 

Wood  lawn,       Fairfax  Co. 
Big   Falls, 

Andrews  Chapel      " 
Ilerandon  Station.    '^ 


Mary  McBride, 
Martha  Wright, 
Sarah  A.  Steer, 
Caroline  Thomas, 
Sarah  E.  Lloyd, 
Hannah  Shortlodge, 
Catharine  Hall, 
Fanny  E.  Gause, 


The  South  Carolina  schools  will  be  opened 
by  the  same  teachers  who  conducted  them  last 
season,  viz. : — 

Mount  Pleasant,  three  schools,  tausht  by 
Cornelia  ILincuck,  Mary  Taylor  and  Caroline 
Taylor.  St.  Helena  school,  by  Philena  Hoald 
and  Sarah  M.  Ely.  To  these  we  add  the 
name  of  Alice  Sutton,  of  Fairfax  Court  House,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  has 
been  highly  recommended  as  a  well  qualified 
teacher,  and  whom  we  have  entjaged  as  aa 
assistant  to  3Liry  M'Bride,  her  school  being  so 
large  that  she  cannot  conduct  it  without  help. 
Sarah  M.  Ely  laid  before  the  committee  a 
proposition  to  open  a  school  at  a  location  knowu 
as  Trip's  Poini,  one  mile  from  the  place  occu- 
pied by  herself  and  Philena  Heald  ;  she  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  school,  and  Philena  11. 
to  Conduct  the  one  already  established.  The 
colored  men  have  engaged  to  take  her  in  a  boat 
to  and  from  the  school,  so  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  board  together. 

The  committee  feared  this  would  be  too  great 
an  undertaking,  but  the  cause  being  earne.-tly 
pleaded,  they  have  consented.  There  will  be 
a  small  outlay  for  fixing  up  the  school-room, 
which  it  is  agreed  to  advance. 

For  the  current  year,  beginning  with  Ninth 
month,  this  committee  have  agreed  to  adopt 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Freedmen's  Association,  respecting  the  pay  of 
teachers  and  their  transportation. 

This  committee  think  it  would  be  advisable 
for  the  Association  to  address  a  circular  letter  to 
the  colored  people  of  each  locality  where  our 
schools  are  established.  They  also  recommend  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  this  A.ssociation, 
Charles  H.  Pierce,  of  Florida,  a  colored  mis- 
sionary stationed  at  Tallahassee,  who  desires  to 
obtain  aid  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  travelling 
expenses  of  two  young  colored  women,  who  are 
vve.l  educated,  and  are  anxious  to  go  to  Talla- 
hasse  to  open  schools,  but  have  not  the  means, 
being  poor  and  fatherless.  Both  the  applicants 
have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  leaching, 
and  have  testimonials  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  feel  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  before  us  demands  a  clear  and  piaia 
statement  at  the  beginning  ofour  labors  for  tho 
year,  which  will  be  so  eventful  to  us,  and  which 
opens  so  full  of  promi.se  to  the  thirsty  soul.s, 
from  who.se  parched  lips  the  cup  of  iu>truction 
has  been  so  long  withhold.  Every  teacher  who 
has  gone  back  has  felt  more  de,ph/  the  call  to 
labor.  Those  who  arc  waiting  impatiently  the 
clear,  cool,  bracing  autumn  days,  that  they 
may  start  on  their  longer  and   more  dangerous 


All  of  whom  are  at  their  respective  posts. 


journey,  will  bear  to  the  sunny  shores  of  tho 
Palmetto  State,  hearts  swelling  with  gratitude 
for  the  privilege  of  again  meeting  the  upiuruea 
luces  of  their 'swarthy  charge..     Ihia  commit- 
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tee  have  heard  from  these  teachers  words  that 
have  stirred  every  feeling  of  sympathy,  and 
have  felt  that  the  meitibers  of  this  Association 
have  reason  to  take  fresh  courage  and  renew 
their  zeal,  that  these  brave  hearts,  who,  nothing 
daunted,  go  forth,  thankful  that  they  are  ac- 
counted worthy  to  be  the  dispensers  of  its  chari- 
ties, may  be  sustained.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
smallest  part  that  is  required  of  us,  while  they 
make  all  the  sacrifice. 

L.  J.  Roberts,  Secy. 

Ninth  mo.  19th,  18G6. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NLNTH    MOxXTH    29,  1866. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — 
Wm.  Dorsey  has  obtained  from  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  (Race  St.) 
a  minute,  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  fami- 
lies and  members  of  his  own  Monthly  Meeting. 

Ann  A.  Townsend  has  obtained  from  Green 
St.  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  a  minute, 
to  attend  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  She  ex- 
pects to  visit  the  Meetings  of  Nottingham  and 
Warrington,  Quarter,  and  to  appoint  meetings 
as  duty  may  require. 

Sunderland  P.  Gardner,  a  Minister  from 
Farmington  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  has  ob- 
tained a  minute  to  visit  Duanesburg  and  Scipio 
Quarterly  Meetings  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  Canada  Half- Year  Meeting,  and  to  appoint 
some  meetings  within  their  limits  if  way  opens. 


Friends'  First-day  School  at  Green  St.  Meet- 
ing-House  will  reopen  on  the  7th  of  Tenth 
monih,  at  2^  P.  M. 


We   are  requested  to  state  that  William  C. 

Riddle,  late  Treasurer  of  Swarthmore  College, 

has  resigned  the  trust  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Henry  M.  Laing,  No.  30  N.  Third  St.,  has  been 

appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

•— ^«^— . — 

Are  we  a  Progressive  People  ? — Are  we 
advancing  step  by  step  in  obedience  to  the  un- 
foldiugs  of  Truth,  or  are  we  losing  sight  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  eye  single  to  the  in- 
shinings  of  the  Divine  Light,  whereby  present 
duty  is  made  manifest  ? 

Our  forefathers  have  left  us  a  goodly  heri- 
tage, and  we  have  need  to  take  heed  that  we  do 
not  rest  satisfied  with  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  labor,  but  prove  equally  earnest  to  fulfil 


our  mission,  as  they  were  to  faithfully  perform 
the  work  of  their  day. 

We  read  of  their  firm  integrity  through 
years  of  suffering  and  severe  persecution,  and 
shall  we  relax  our  hold  upon  the  princij)^.,  so 
dear  not  only  to  them,  but  to  many  who  have, 
in  more  modern  time,  proved  its  value  by  the 
consistency  of  their  lives  and  the  crowning 
glory  of  their  death. 

There  is  no  more  certain  truth  than  that  in- 
culcated by  the  true  "  Friend,"  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  the  recipient  of  truth  immediately  re- 
veuhd  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Comforter 
alluded  to  by  Jesus,  when,  in  the  hour  of  their 
sore  distress.  He  told  His  disciples  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  them  that  he  should  go  away,  but 
that  he  would  "  pray  the  Father,  and  He  would 
send  another  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
that  should  lead  and  guide  into  all  truth." 

These  devoted  followers,  who  had  been 
privileged  to  be  eye  witnesses  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  power  of  the  Father  through 
the  blessed  Jesus,  were  wont,  notwlthstinding 
his  endeavors  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
spirituality  of  his  mission,  to  look  upon  Him  as 
an  outward  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Therefore, 
in  order  that  they  might  know  the  True  Com- 
forler,  he  was  separated  from  them,  going,  as 
he  testified,  "  to  his  Father  and  their  Father,  to 
his  God  and  their  God."  What  was  true  of 
the  disciples  in  that  day  is  equally  true  now. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  dependence  upon  any 
thing  short  of  the  "  Spirit  of  Truth,"  there  is  a 
halting  by  the  way,  a  confusion  of  language 
which  the  childlike  condition  cannot  under- 
stand. 

We  are  interested  in  observing  the  advance 
of  others,  not  called  by  our  name,  in  the  fre- 
quent acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of 
being  "  led  by  the  Spirit,"  and  in  making  it 
the  prominent  rule  of  action.  We  rejoice  in 
this  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  good  seed, 
sown  broadcast  by  the  Husbandman,  and  trust 
it  may  bring  forth  fruit  yet  more  abundantly  to 
His  sreat  name.  And  while  others  are  being 
brought  gradually  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine 
of  the  inward  teachings  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  we 
desire  that  those  who  have  a  birthright  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  may  not  forfeit  it  without 
duly  considering  what  they  are  relin(|uishing, 
and  whether   their   disaffection  has  not  arisen 
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from  an  impatience  of  the  restraints  imposed, 
which  thej  may  have  looked  upon  as  sectarian 
prejudices,  and  without  having  sufficiently 
taken  into  view  the  privileges  connected  with 
a  membership  in  a  Society  holding  a  pure  and 
simple  faith,  which  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  noble  testimonies  that  form  the  character- 
istics of  our  religious  association. 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  IIknry 
W.  TuoTH,  aofed  17  months  and  23  days,  son  of 
Jacob  .M.  and  Ana  W.  Troth,  of  Accotir.k,  Va. 

,  on  tlie  evening  of  the  17th  of  Ninth   month, 

18G6,  Mary  M..  wife  of  Robert  Wi  I  thank,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Georcrp  Miller,  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  First-day,  the  23d  of  Ninth  month,  1866, 

Meucy  Wilson,  ia  the  8UJi  year  of  her  age. 


The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Aid  and  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Freed mfn  will  meet  at  Race  St.  M^etino-- 
House,  (Monthly  Mee'ing  Room,)  Foni  th-day  evening, 
Tenth  month  3d,  at  7J-  o'clock.  The  general  attend- 
acce  of  Friends  is  particnlarly  requested. 
Jacob  M.  Elms,  ")  ^ 

9lh  mo.  29th.    Margaret  A.  Griscom,  |  ^'''^^''^^' 


FRIENDS     SOCIAL   LYCEUM. 
The  first  meeting  this  season  of  the  Lycenm  will 
be    held    in    the    Library   Room,  Rice  St.   Meeting- 
House,  on  Third-day  evening,  the  2d  of  Tenth  month, 
at  7J  o'clock. 

Wm.  G.  Foulke,  Secretary. 
. — ««»—. 

fCorrespon'lence  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post.) 
SU3IMER    IN    SWITZERLAND  ;    OR,    PEAKS, 
PASSES    AND    GLACIERS. 
La  Priure,  or  Chamouny,  August,  1866. 
It    was    my    intention   to    describe  to   your 
readers  peaks,  passes  and  glaciers  in  the  order 
I  have  named  them,  but  the  illness  of  one  of  my 
party  havino;  defeated,  for  the  present,  certain 
ascents  which  I  had  projected  to  the  Bnet,  the 
Torrenthorn  and  the  Gbrnergrat,  where  the  best 
views  of   the    Mont    Blanc,  Monte   llosa   and 
Oberland  chains  respectively  are  to  be  had,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  reverse  the  order,  and  be- 
gin my  descriptions  with  the  glaciers.     First  of 
all,  however,  a  few  words  as  to  the  nnnner  of 
getting  about  here,  and  the  various  difficulties 
and  dangers  by  which  Alpine  travel  is  attended. 
The    Mountain    Equipment. — For    mountain 
expeditions  there  is  a  dress  de  rif/cur.     It  may 
be  called  the  fashionable  dress  of  Switzerland — 
that  is,  in  the  warm  season.      In  the  first  place, 
a  broad  brimmed  felt  hat,  because  it  is  liglit  and 
cool,  shades  the  face,  and  endures  an  unlimited 
amount  of  soaking  as  well  as  of  hard  usage. 
Around  it  is  wound  a  blue  gauze  veil,  to  pro- 
tect the  eyes  from  the  dazzle  of  the  snuw.     In 
the  second  pfice,  a  canvas  knapsack,  with  straps 
to  go  over  the  shoulders  and  round  the  chesf, 
and  capable  of  containing  one  change  of  under- 
clothes, two  clean  shirts,  a  few  ai tides  of  the 
toiltt,  and  your  pipe,  with  its  ammunition.     Ia 


the  third  place,  a  long,  smooth,  round  ashen  or 
oaken  stick,  named  Afpfusfock,  with  a  knob  or 
hook  of  chamois  horn  at  one  end,  and  a  sharp 
spike  at  the  other,  which  answers  the  double 
purpose  of  a  cane  and  a  calendar— a  cane  that 
assists  you  in  climbing  over  difficult  roeks  or 
ice- passes,  and  a  calendar  whereon  you  record 
in  paint,  or  by  burning  irons,  the  p!acc.«  yai 
have  visited.  Lastly,  strong  but  sott-leathered 
shoes,  with  gaiters  that  run  up  the  leus,  and 
big  hob-nails  screwed  upon  the  soles  and  heels 
— the  gaiters  to  defend  the  ankles  frotn  briars, 
and  the  nails  to  keep  the  feet  from  slipping. 
Your  coat  and  trousers  may  be  of  any  good, 
warm  woollen  mateiial,  but  a  blouse  and  loose 
pantaloons  of  flinnel  are  commended  as  the  best 
wear  for  all  weathers.  With  this  t-fjuipmeot, 
and  two,  three,  four,  six  guides,  accoiding  to 
the  nature  of  the  ascent  you  mean  to  undertake 
— who  furnish  themselves  with  rope,  with  pick- 
axes, with  ladders,  and  a  bag  or  two  of  pro- 
visions— you  are  prepared  to  scale  the  loftiest 
and  most  inacces-^ible  peaks.  You  are  prepared, 
I  mean,  externally,  but  a  more  essential  prepa- 
ration still,  is  the  strong,  steady  head,  the  Him 
nerve,  the  sure  f lot,  which  ni  height  looking 
off"  into  infinite  depths  can  intimidate,  much  less 
craze.  Perhaps  1  should  add  that  an  absolute 
confidence  in  your  guide — a  confidence  that 
would  trust  body  and  soul  almost  to  his  prac- 
tised skill  and  knowledge — is  quite  as  essettial 
as  any  other  requisite. 

Muih'S  of  Traid. — There  are  three  methods 
of  reaching  the  higher  Alps,  that  may    be   re- 
sorted to  under  different  circumstances.     For  a 
part  of  the  way  up  a  charroad  commonly  runs, 
which  is  a  sort    of   rough    country  lane,  that 
winds  through  the  woods  and  the  declivities, 
and  is  practicable  for  one  horse  vehicles,  tliat 
often  heave  and  totter  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion.    It  ends  commonly  in  a  mule  path,  which 
is   a  second  sork,  still   narrower,  still  rouglier 
and   still  steeper,  but  over  which  the  contem- 
plative sure-hoofed  donkey  will  pick   his  way, 
with   wearisome   pains  and  slowness,  but   with 
more  or  less  security.      Sometimes  the  patient 
creature    stumbles    on    his  knees;    s<ui;ctimes, 
when  more  refractory,  he  will  persist  in  pulling 
back,  in  spite  of  the  precipice  behind  or  beside 
him  ;  but  trust  to  him,  nevertheless,  for  he  will 
be  certain  to  recover  a  sense  of  his  situation  io 
time,  while  to  got  off  him  is  to  run  the  risk  of 
binding  one  or  two  thou-anJ  feet  further  dowa 
than  you  originally  reckoned.     It  is  mai  vellous, 
indeed,   how    these  quadrupeds    will    plod  on, 
through   forests   and    jungles,  and    over  sharp 
ledges  of  flinty  rock,  intent  only  on   doing   it 
safdy,  and  satisfied  with  a  tuft  of  coarse   grass 
for  a  reward.     Nest  to  the  goat.s  and  tlie  native 
mountaineers,  they  arc  tlie  best  climbers.      But, 
thirdly,  the  mule  path  is  a  Boulevard,  a  Broad- 
way, a  "  primrose  path  of  dalliance,"  compared 
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with  what  is  denominated  the  foot  path,  that 
you  are  finally  compelled  to  take  to  reach  your 
ambitious  ends.  In  some  sort  it  «s  a  palh  ;  it 
is  a  discernible  track  worn  in  the  hill  sides  or 
across  the  meadow  grass,  which  you  follow 
without  much  difficulty  if  not  with  ease;  but  in 
other  regards  it  is  no  more  a  path  than  a  ves- 
sel's furrow  over  the  ocean,  or  ihe  bird's  flight 
through  the  air.  It  is  a  series  of  stones  that 
project  a  few  inches  from  the  brow  of  a  cliff,  on 
which  you  may  step  if  you  dare  ;  it  is  the  crest 
of  a  mound  of  hard  snow,  over  which  you  crawl 
on  all  fours,  looking  down  on  either  side  with  a 
most  uncomfortable  sense  of  the  consequences 
of  the  slightest  waver;  it  is  a  staircase  cut  in 
the  flanks  of  a  pyramid  of  ice  (cut  by  yourself 
or  your  guide),  and  which  you  go  up  step  by 
step  till  you  reach  a  rock  or  stump,  or  thin  sli- 
ver of  root,  whereon  to  hang  and  rest  ;  it  is  a 
long,  cold,  dreary  walk  over  miles  of  glacier, 
which  has  note  of  the  smoothness  of  a  frozen 
lake,  as  you  might  naturally  suppose,  but  all 
the  rifted,  fissured,  turreted  irregularity  of  an 
ocean  arrested  and  frozen  in  one  of  its  ma.Idest 
moments  ;  in  short,  the  footpath  is  often  a  path 
where  human  foot  never  went  before,  but  where 
the  human  foot  mny  go  when  the  human  mind 
is  utterly  reckless  of  the  fate  of  the  human  neck 
and  craoiufu.  Yet,  why  do  I  say  this ;  thou- 
sands of  persons  pass  over  these  invisible  and 
airy  lines  every  summer  without  accident,  and 
almost  without  a  feeling  of  the  danger. 

_  Aljnne  Guides. — Guides,  I  have  said,  are  in- 
dispensable ;  and  let  me  add  a  word  of  them. 
They  are  a  style  of  man  peculiar  to  the  country, 
born  of  its  soil,  fashioned  by  its  circumstances, 
and  with  a  physiognomy  and  a  morale  exclu- 
sively their  own.  What  the  sailor  is  to  the  sea, 
what  the  western  trapper  used  to  be  to  the 
prairie,  these  guides  are  to  the  Alps.  Most  of 
them  are  peasants,  who  have  learned  the  secrets 
of  the  hills  in  conducting  the  cattle  annually  to 
their  lofty  pasturages,  and  who  have  been  thus 
enured  to  fatigue,  exposure,  long  marches,  soli- 
tude and  even  privation.  To  this  peaceful  call- 
ing they  have  generally  added  the  more  excit- 
ing and  adventurous  avocation  of  the  chamois 
hunter.  They  have  learned  from  boyhood  to 
pursue  their  bounding  game  from  slope  to  slope, 
from  snow-peak  to  snow  peak,  until  they  have 
become  as  expert  as  it  in  leaping  remorstless 
gulfs  and  scaling  the  abrupt  far-off  toppling 
walls.  In  and  about  Chamouny  not  a  tew  of 
them  spend  their  off-season — that  is,  the  season 
when  no  company  comes — in  the  dangerous 
practice  of  crystal  hunting.  The  precious  stones 
of  this  region  are  hidden  far  away  among  the 
crevices  of  the  Aiguilles  that  prop  Mont  Blanc 
— thousands  of  feet  toward  their  sharp,  needle- 
like summits;  and  there  it  is  that  the  Cha- 
mouniard  climbs  to  find  his  agates,  and  ame- 
thysts, and  sapphires,  and  beautiful    crystals. 


Like  the  sailor  and  the  trapper,  the  guide  bears 
the  impress  of  his  occupation  upon  his  face  and 
form.  He  is  sun  burnt,  stalwart,  firmly  knit 
and  vigorous, buthe  isalso  thoughtful  and  silent. 
All  men  who  have  to  do  with  vast  spaces  like 
the  ocean,  the  prairie,  the  mountain — who  grap- 
ple with  nature  in  her  magnitudes — who  brave 
her  grander  violences,  contract  a  resolute  and 
concentrated  habit,  but  quite  as  universally  they 
contract  a  brooding  habit.  They  can  be  jovial 
as  sailors  are,  or  as  scouts  are  at  times  ;  their 
long  pent-up  feelings  effervesce  in  moments  of 
relaxation,  when  they  get  on  shore,  when  they 
reach  civilization,  when  they  descend  to  the 
plains,  in  other  words,  when  their  peculiar  task 
is  done;  but,  habitually,  they  are  meditative, 
reticent,  intent  upon  their  work,  faithful  and 
fertile  in  expedients.  Many  of  these  guides, 
besides,  are  men  of  not  a  little  education  and 
refinement  of  thought.  They  have  often  been 
associated  with  intrepid  scientific  men  like  De 
Saussure,  Agas.-jz,  Forbes,  Tyndall,  Charpentier, 
in  toilsome  expeditions  over  the  ice;  have 
camped  out  with  them  in  starry  or  tempestuous 
nights,  when  there  was  no  society  but  their  own  ; 
have  shared  with  them  the  perils  and  privations 
of  great  enterprises  ;  have  caught  some  of  their 
geolncvical  or  botanical  enthusiasm  ;  have  im- 
bibed some  of  their  spirit  of  research  and  obser- 
vation, and  thus  have  brought  away  from  the 
contact  other  sensibilities,  other  tastes,  other 
knowledge  than  that  of  the  rude  and  hardy 
mountaineer.  The  Bulmuts,  the  Laueners,  the 
Coutats,  the  Bohrens,  the  Cachats,  and  others, 
have  a  reputation  almost  as  wide  as  that  of  the 
eminent  men  whom  they  have  so  coolly  and  ef- 
ficiently served  in  researches  that  would  have 
been  impossible  without  them.  But,  of  course, 
among  guides,  as  among  others  whose  services 
are  in  much  demand,  there  are  a  great  many 
pretenders,  a  great  many  useless  fellows,  and 
my  remarks  apply  only  to  the  real  and  worthy 
members  of  the  profession. 

The  Terrors  of  the  Alps. — The  greatest  dan- 
gers of  Alpine  travel  are  not  the  real  dangers, 
but  the  imaginary,  or  those  which  arise  from 
the  irritability  of  the  ima^iinatiou.  A  person, 
in  fact,  who  is  liable  at  all  to  giddiness  or  ner- 
vousness, or  who  is  capable  of  losing  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  for  a  single  instant,  ought  never 
to  undertake  a  journey  in  the  higher  regions. 
It  ifiiplies  no  want  of  courage  to  be  influenced 
by  this  kiml  of  seni^ibility.  A  young  English 
officer  confessed  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that 
though  he  had  often  stood  the  brunt  of  battle 
in  India,  had  stood  up  calmly  and  coolly  to  be 
shot  at  by  a  thousand  guns,  he  could  not  make 
the  passage  of  so  sini[de  an  ice-ridge  as  Les 
Pouts  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  where  hundreds  of 
ladies  cross  every  summer.  His  fancy  actually 
excited  him  into  a  tremor  of  fear  whenever  he 
approached  any  place  of  the  sort.     A  man  will 
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walk  a  rail  or  fence  with  the  utmost  indifference, 
when  it  is  only  a  few  feet  from  the  j^round  ; 
raise  it  as  high  as  the  roof  of  a  house,  with  an 
incline  upon  each  side,  like  that  of  a  roof,  and 
he  will  become  exceedingly  cautious  in  crossing 
it ;  but  raise  it  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet, 
with  profound  abysses  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
he  shrinks  aghast  at  the  very  idea  of  crossing  it. 
Yet,  in  the  three  cases  supposed,  the  thing  to 
be  done  is  the  same  ;  but  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  is  done  make  a  vast  difference. 
These  Swiss  haymakers,  men  and  women,  will 
rake  and  toss  hay,  and  run  about  in  sport  on  the 
sides  of  hills  where  I  have  found  it  impossible 
to  stand  without  clinging  to  a  tree  or  some  other 
support. 

Yet  there  are  real  dangers  in  the  Alps, 
which  are  hidden  crevasses  or  fissures  in  the 
ice,  covered  by  a  recent  f.iU  of  snow  ;  steep 
slopes  of  ice,  on  which  the  foot  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  rest,  and  avalanches  of  mud,  stone  and 
ice.  All  these  dangers,  however,  may  be  ef- 
fectually guarded  against  by  a  little  precaution 
and  a  perfect  reliance  upon  the  skill,  judgtneDt 
and  presence  of  mind  of  the  guides.  "They 
have  an  instinct,"  said  a  gentleman,  an  old 
cragsman,  "  where  to  put  their  feet,  what  paths 
to  take,  what  overhanging  cliffs  to  avoid.  With 
their  ropes,  that  tie  ail  the  members  of  a  party 
together,  so  that  a  fall  of  any  one  of  them  is 
instantly  checked  by  the  resistance  of  the  others; 
with  their  pickaxes  and  ladders  for  cutting 
deep  steps  ;  and  with  their  sagacity  and  com- 
plete knowlf^dge  of  all  the  twistings  and  turn- 
ings of  the  hills,  and  all  the  habits  of  the  snow, 
they  have  reduced  the  dangers  to  a  minimum. 
But  without  these  faithful  and  indispensable 
companions,  no  amateur  mountaineer — not  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Alpine — is  safe  for  a 
day." 


Letter  f mm  one  of  the  Teachera  of  "  Friends' 
A.'isocuttion  fur  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the 
Freedmen"  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Education 
Comm  it  lee. 

Leesburg,  Eighth  month  26tli,  18G6. 
Dear  Friend: — 1  think  I  c;m  truthfully  say 
my  work  is  prospering.  My  school  now  num- 
bers 42  scholars.  There  are  several  who  are 
very  irregular  in  attendance;  they  are  the 
larger  ones, — those  who  have  to  support  them- 
selves ;  of  course  they  cannot  come  every  day. 
I  try  to  encourage  them  to  give  me  all  the  time 
they  can  spare  from  other  duties.  I  have  had 
considerable  difficulty  to  impress  upon  these 
children  the  importance  of  punctuality,  and 
thought  for  the  first  few  weeks  I  never  should 
be  able  to  accomplish  it ;  but  by  dint  of  perse- 
verance in  encouraging  those  who  came  early, 
and  in  showing  my  displeasure  to  those  who 
were  late,  the  habit  of  promptness  is  being 
gradually  established.     I   will  give  thee  an   in- 


stance of  my  manner  of  treating  those  who  are 
late.  When  such  scholar  makes  his  appearance 
inside  the  door,  I  in-^tantly  stop  whatever  I 
may  be  doing,  and  suy  "  Children,  tell  (calling; 
the  delinquent  by  name)  at  what  hour  school 
commences  ;"  at  this  they  will  sinj  out,  "  School 
commences  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
seems  to  mortify  them,  and  1  think  is  having 
a  good  effect ;  in  some  cases  it  has  acted  like  a 
cliarm.  I  often  find  it  in  my  heart  to  excuse 
them  for  not  being  on  the  spot  at  just  the  right 
time;  many  of  them  have  not  the  means  withia 
their  reach  of  knowing  anything  about  it.*  I 
am  becoming  very  much  attach'd  to  ray  chil- 
dren. Who  could  help  it  ?  As  I  approach  ray 
school-house  of  a  morning,  and  maet  the  eager, 
loving  faces  turned  to  me, — each  with  a  word 
of  greeting, — and  as  I  take  my  place  behind 
my  desk,  previous  to  commencing  my  morning 
labors,  and  look  around  me,  all  faces  are  turned 
towards  me  with  looks  of  confidence,  respect 
and  love.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at?  I  like  to 
visit  the  homes  of  ray  children,  and  do  so  as 
often  as  my  time  admits  of.  I  am  always  sure 
of  a  welcome  ;  and  for  one  filling  the  position 
I  do,  to  be  made  to  feel  w.ilcome  in  any  home 
in  Leesburg,  surely  the  days  of  miracles  are 
not  ended  !  Yes,  I  love  to  visit  these  people  in 
their  homes,  squalid  and  mis"rable  as  most  of 
them  are;  and  I  would  not  exchange  the  privi- 
lege of  intercourse  with  them  for  the  same  with 
the  owners  oi  the  most  luxurious  homes  in 
Leesburg. 

1  fear  there  will  be  much  suffering  amongst 
Ihem  this  winter,  notwithstanding  their  efforts 
to  provide  for  themselves.  There  is  one  old 
woman  living  not  far  from  where  I  board,  who 
has  now,  depending  on  her  for  support,  one 
daughter,  a  helpless  cripple,  and  three  little"^ 
grand  children,  whose  parents  were  sold  fnmi 
them  when  they  were  but  infants, — .'hildren  uf 
three  daughters, — leaving  them  to  their  grand- 
mother. One  of  them  comes  to  school  to  me  ; 
the  others  are  too  small  to  come.  1  fear  they 
will  suffer  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
this  coming  winter  :  and  what  a  life  of  trials  and 
suffering  her's  has  been  !  She  has  not  merely 
tasted  of  the  cup  of  slavery,  but  she  has  draineti 
its  bittere>t  dnys  ;  still  she  does  not  complain. 
In  speaking  to  me  the  other  day,  she  said,  "  It 
'pears  like,  miss,  we  should  lire  on  our  knees, 
for  this  great  blessed  freedom  we  now  have.'' 
And  this  is  only  one  instance. 

I  had  very  pleasant  calls  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  S.  A.  Steer  and   Eliz;i  Janney.  and   have 

*  I  vvouM  like  to  menlioo,  in  reference  to  [>rogre83, 
one  special  case.  A  boy  about  twelve  years  ol.l,  who 
did  not  know  his  letters  when  he  first  came  to 
school  to  me,  neither  did  he  know  how  to  mftke  a 
fi>nire,  or  hold  a  [encii,  is  now  reading  urll  in  \\\\- 
sun's  Primer,  writing  his  name  Very  well,  on  slate, 
doing  short  examples  iu  ad'lition,  an.l  answering 
simple  questioui  ia  menial  arithmetic  promptly. 
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met  with  them  since.  Not  long  since  I  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  S.  M.  Janney  to  at- 
tend their  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  make  them  a 
visit  at  the  same  time,  which  invitation  I  most 
gladly  accepted.  1  left  Leesburg  on  Sixth-dav 
afternoon,  in  stage,  wliich  took  me  to  within 
cue  and  a  half  miles  of  their  place,  where  they 
met  me  with  the  carriage.  I  staid  until  Third- 
day  morning,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  indeed. 
They  are  true  Friends.  I  attended  meeting  on 
First-day,  and  enjoyed  it  much.  It  was  the 
first  I  had  attended  since  I  left  home. 

Thy  attached  friend,  C  Thomas. 

For  Fiieniis'   Intelligencer. 

THE  goldi:n-kod. 

BY  A.   H.    G. 

Sweet  thing: !  Thou  ?peak'st  of  summer  and  of  sum- 
mer davs  gone  by; 

0  whence  tby  power  to  bring  that  radiant  smile 
fr-im  out  the  sky? 

Would  that  tby  beauty  could  endure,  but  that,  alas  ! 
must  die. 

It  even  now  beoins  to  fade,  hs  all  earth's  be.auty  must, 

EV-n  as  ray  heart  begins  to  lose  its  strength  of  earthly 
trust; 

0  that  my  treasures  were  laid  up  where  treasures 

cannot  rust ! 
Thou  makes  me  think  of  childhood,  when  the  world 

seemed  pure  at]d  britrlit, 
And  every  tiling  that  God  had  made  seemed  clothed 

in  heavenly  light. 
And  I  saw  no  sin — I  saw  no  curse — I  saw  no  sign  of 

blight. 

1  dreamed  that  all  around  were  good — that  every  one 

wag  true  ; 
I    trusted    all — respected    all — nor   dark    deception 

knew. 
And  wished  to  live  that  I  might  be  thus  good  and 

peifect  too. 

But  oh  !  the"paiufu!,  biiter  days,  when  power  dawned 

on  me — 
The   power  of  sight,  by  which  I  might  my  fellow- 

beitigs  see ; 
Those  davs,  alas!  they  taught   me  well  of  human 

frailty. 

But  let  me  look  on  thee  again,  sweet  flower,  before 

we  part ; 
Thou  hast  a  something  in  thy  glow  that  reaches  to 

the  heart — 
Something  that  soothes  the  heavy  pain,  though  it 

may  not  heal  the  smart. 

'Tis  He,   the  God  of  all  the  earth,  that  makes  thy 

glow  so  bright ; 
And  has   He  not  a  care  for  me,  to  fill  me  with  His 

lisrht. 
And  will  He  not  give  strength  to  me  for  the  battle  I 

must  fight? 
"  Trust  Him !"  thy  golden  smile  hath  said,  "  trust  Him, 

for  He  is  true  ; 
Draw  nigh  to  Him  with  all  thy  heart,  thy  watchful- 
ness renew; 
What  He  hath  promised  unto  thee  He  will  not  fail  to 

do." 
Thy  pride — thy  will — they  may  be   strong,  but  thon 

must  lay  tliera  down  ; 
The  Way  is  rough — perhaps  'tis  long,  and    oft  with 

bri,irs  strown  ; 
But  I  must  bear  a  heavy  cross,  if  I  would  wear  the 

crown. 


Farewell,  sweet  flower — my  heart  is  faint,  I  cannot 

bear  it  now  ; 
'Tis  He  alone  can  give  me  strength,  and  teach  my 

head  to  bow. 
If  He  would    place  the   piercing   thorns    upon    my 

shrinking  brow. 
"  Not  yet — not  yet,  I'll  hold  thee  still,  if  thou  wilt 

longer  stay  ; 
Yea,  wait,  blind  mortal,  wait,  my  smile  hath  some- 
thing more  to  say  ; 
Briars  chu  never  grow  iciihin  the  straight  and  narrow 

way. 
"Why  must  thou  bear  a  heavy    cross,  if  thou    the 

crown  would  win  ? 
What  is  the  cross,  but  to  deny  thyself  some  favorite 

sin — 
In  wise  obedience  to  the  voice  that  speaketh  from 

within  I 

"  Is  it  so  hard  to  leave  the  foes  of  righteousness  and 
rest, 

So  hard  to  follow  Him  by  whom  thou  ever  hast  been 
blest, 

To  bow  to  Him  who  beckons  thee  to  lean  upon  His 
breast  ? 

"  0  mortal,  when  thou  look'st  upon  the  smile  God 
give  to  me, 

Know  thou  that  all  things  from  His  hand  came  beau- 
tiful and  free, 

But  thou  hast  fallen  from  thy  place — hence  thy  des- 
pondency ! 

"  Take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  Christ,  as  He  may 
lead  the  w>*y  , 

Easy  and  light  His  burden  is  to  those  who  bnt  obey — 

Nor  tlLornf  nor  brum  cau  be  found  within  the  narroiv 


For  tbe  CUililrea. 
WHAT  ANIMALS    USE  FOR  HANDS. 

BY  WORTHINGTON     HOOKER. 

Though  animals  do  not  have  hands,  they 
have  diii'erent  parts  which  they  use  to  do  some 
of  the  same  things  that  we  do  with  our  hands. 
I  will  tell  you  about  some  of  these  in  this 
chapter. 

The  dog  makes  his  teeth  answer  in  place  of 
hands.  Dogs  alwa3s  do  this  when  they  carry 
things.  They  cannot  carry  them  in  any  other 
way.  You  carry  a  basket  along  in  your  hand, 
hut  the  dog  takes  it  between  his  teeth,  because 
he  has  no  hand  as  you  have. 

I  have  told  you,  in  another  chapter,  how  the 
cow  and  the  horse  crop  the  grass.  They  do  it, 
you  know,  with  their  front  teeth.  They  take 
up  almost  any  kind  of  food — a  potato — an 
apple — with  these  teeth.  Thcf^e  teeth,  then, 
answer  for  hands  to  the  cow  and  horse.  Their 
lips  answer  also  the  same  purpose  in  many  case'?. 
The  horse  gathers  his  oats  into  his  U)0uth  with 
his  lips.  The  lips  are  for  hands  to  such  ani- 
mals in  another  respect.  Thoy  feel  things  with 
their  lips,  just  as  we  do  with  the  tips  of  our 
fingers. 

TMy  horse  once,  in  cropping  some  grass,  took 

hold  of  some  that  was  so  stout  and  so  loose  in  the 

earth  that  he  pulled  it  up  by  the  roots.     As  he 

ate    it    the    dirt   troubled    him  ;    he    therefore 

I  knocked    the   grass  several   times  against  the 
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fence,  holding  it  finuly  ia  his  teeth,  and  thus 
got  the  dirt  out,  just  as  the  people  do  out  of  a 
mat,  when  they  strike  it  against  any  thing. 

I  once  knew  a  horse  that  would  lil't  a  latch 
or  shove  a  bolt  with  his  front  teeth  as  readily 
as  you  would  with  your  hand.  He  would  get 
out  of  the  barnyard  in  this  way.  But  this  was 
at  length  prevented  by  a  very  simple  con- 
trivance. A  piece  of  iron  was  fixed  in  such  a 
manner  at  the  end  of  the  bolt,  that  you  could 
not  shove  the  bolt  unless  you  raised  the  iron 
at  the  same  time.  Probably  this  puzzled  the 
horse's  brain.  Even  if  he  understood  it,  he 
could  not  manage  the  two  things  together.  I 
have  heard  about  a  horse  that  would  take  hold 
of  a  pump-handle  with  his  teeth  and  pump 
water  into  a  trough,  when  he  wanted  to  drink. 
This  was  in  a  pasture  where  there  were  several 
horses,  and,  what  is  very  curious,  the  other 
horses,  when  they  wanted  to  drink,  would,  if 
they  found  the  trough  empty,  tease  this  horse 
that  knew  how  to  pump  ;  they  would  get 
around  him,  and  bite  and  kick  him  till  he 
would  pump  some  water  for  them. 

Monknys  have  four  things  like  hands.  They 
are  half  way  between  hands  and  feet.  Yv'ith 
these  they  are  very  skilful  at  climbing  There 
are  some  kinds  of  monkeys  that  use  their  tails 
in  climbing,  as  a  sort  of  fifth  hand. 

The  cat  uses  for  hands  sometimes  her  paws, 
with  their  sharp  claws,  sometimes  her  teeth, 
and  sometimes  both  together.  She  climbs  with 
her  claws.  She  catches  things  with  them  — 
mice,  rats,  or  any  thing  that  you  hold  out  for 
her  to  run  after.  She  strikes  with  her  paws, 
just  as  angry  children  and  men  sometimes  do 
with  their  hands.  When  the  cat  moves  her 
kittens  from  one  place  to  another,  she  takes 
them  up  with  her  teeth  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  There  is  no  other  way  by  which  she  can 
do  it.  She  cannot  walk  on  her  hind  feet  and 
carry  them  with  her  fore  paws.  It  seems  as  if 
it  would  hurt  a  kitten  to  carry  it  in  the  way 
that  she  does,  but  it  does  not. 

When  a  squirrel  nibbles  a  nut  to  make  a 
hole  in  it,  he  holds  it  between  his  two  fore  paws 
like  hands.     So  also  does  the  dormouse. 

The  bill  of  a  bird  is  used  as  its  hand.  It 
gathers  with  it  its  food  to  put  into  its  crop. 
When  you  throw  corn  out  to  the  hens,  how  fast 
they  pick  it  up  and  send  it  down  into  their 
crops  to  be  well  soaked.  The  hummingbird 
has  a  very  long  bill,  and  in  it  lies  a  long,  slender 
and  very  delicate  tongue.  As  he  poises  him- 
self in  the  air  before  a  flower,  his  wing^i  flutter- 
ing so  quickly  you  can  scarcely  see  them,  he 
runs  his  bill  into  the  bottom  of  the  flower 
where  the  honey  is,  and  puts  his  little  long 
tongue  into  it. 

The  bill  of  the  duck  is  made  in  a  peculiar 
way.  You  know  it  gets  its  food  under  water  in 
the  mud.  It  cannot  see,  therefore,  what  it  gets. 


It  has  to  work  altogether  by  feeling,  and  it  has 
nerves  in  its  bill  for  this  purpose.  It  has  also 
a  row  of  pointed  thinjrs  all  round  the  edge  of 
its  bill.  They  look  like  teeth,  but  they  are 
not.  They  are  used  by  the  duck  in  (inding  its 
food.  It  manages  in  this  way:  it  thru-ts  its 
bill  down,  and  as  it  takes  it  up  it  is  full  of  mud. 
Now,  mixed  with  the  mud  are  things  which 
the  duck  lives  on.  The  nerves  tell  the  duck 
what  is  good,  and  it  lets  all  the  rest  go  out  be- 
tween the  prickles.  It  is  a  sort  of  f-iftin'» 
operation,  the  nerves  in  the  seive  taking  good 
care  that  nothing  good  shall  pass  out. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  used  ia 
place  of  a  hand,  is  the  trunk  of  au  ehphant. 
The  variety  of  uses  to  which  the  clej)hant  puts 
this  organ  is  very  wonderful.  It  can  strike 
very  heavy  blows  with  it.  It  can  wrench  off 
branches  of  trees,  or  even  pull  up  trees  by  the 
roots,  by  winding  its  trunk  around  them.  It  is 
its  arm  with  which  it  carries  its  young.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  an  old  elephant  carefully  wind 
its  trunk  around  a  new-born  elephant  and  carry 
it  gently  along. 

But  the  elephant  can  also  do  some  very  little 
things  with  his  trunk.  He  has  at  the  end  of 
the  trunk  a  sort  of  finger.  It  is  a  very  nimble 
finger,  and  with  it  this  monstrous  animal  can 
do  a  great  variety  of  little  things.  He  will  take 
with  il  little  bits  of  bread,  and  other  kinds  of 
food  that  you  hand  to  him,  and  put  them  into 
his  mouth.  He  will  take  up  a  piece  of  money 
from  the  ground  as  easily  as  you  can  with  your 
fingers.  I  once  saw  an  elephant  take  a  whip 
with  this  fingered  end  of  his  trunk,  and  use  it 
as  handily  as  a  teamster,  very  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators. 

The  elephant  can  reach  a  considerable  dis- 
tance with  his  trunk  ;  and  this  is  necessary, 
beoavse  he  has  so  very  short  a  neck.  He 
could  rot  get  at  his  fo;d  without  his  long 
trunk.  He  can  turn  this  trunk  about  in  almost 
every  direction,  and  twist  it  about  in  almost 
every  way.  It  is  really  a  wonderful  piece  of 
machinery.  Cuvier,  the  great  French  anatomist, 
says  there  are  over  thirty  thousand  little  mus- 
cles in  it.  All  this  army  of  mu.scles  receive 
their  orders  by  nerves  from  the  mind  iu  the 
brain,  and  how  well  they  obey  them. 

There  are  two  holes  iu  the  end  of  the  trunk. 
Into  these  he  can  suck  water,  and  thus  fill  his 
trunk  with  it.  Then  he  can  turn  the  end  of 
his  trunk  into  his  mouth  and  lei  the  water  ruQ 
down  his  throat.  But  sometimes  he  uses  the 
water  in  his  trunk  another  way  ;  he  blows  it  out 
through  his  trunk  with  great  force.  He  does 
this  when  he  wants  to  wash  himself,  directing 
his  trunk  in  such  a  way  that  the  water  will  pour 
over  him.  He  sometimes  blows  the  water  out 
in  ])lay,  for  even  such  great  animals  have  sports 
like  children.  Sometimes,  too,  he  blows  water 
on  people  he  does  not  like.     You  perhaps  have 
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read  the  story  of  the  tailor,  who  pricked  the 
trunk  cf  an  elephant  with  his  needle.  The 
elephant,  as  he  was  passing,  put  his  trunk  into 
the  shop  window,  perhaps  wanting  something 
to  eat.  He  was  angry  at  being  pricked,  and 
was  deternjined  to  make  the  man  sorry  for 
doing  such  an  unkind  act.  As  his  keeper  led 
him  back  past  the  same  window,  he  poured  upon 
the  tailor  his  trunk  full  of  dirty  water,  which 
he  had  taken  from  a  puddle  for  this  purpose. 
^— <»*— 

From  the  Nonconformist. 
ACROSS   THE  OCEAN. 

A  very  interesting  paper  might  be  written, 
we  do  not  doubt,  on  the  statistics  of  emigration. 
The  difficulty — we  suppose  it  is  insuperable — 
would  be  to  collect  authentic  returns  of  all  the 
information  requisite  for  getting  at  the  more 
curious  phenomena  of  the  subject.  Even  now 
— bare  and  comparatively  scanty  as  are  the 
facts  within  reach — we  can  easily  conceive  of 
their  being  so  assorted  by  a  competent  mind  as 
to  bring  out  a  number  of  very  unexpected  and 
highly  significantresults.  They  would  touch,  how- 
ever, only  the  outside  of  the  matter.  Emigration, 
in  every  instance,  is  connected  with  a  consider- 
able, sometimes  a  vast,  amount  of  what  we  may 
call  heart  exercise.  Take  the  emigrants  from 
Europe  at  half-a- million  annually  or  thereabouts; 
then  select  any  one  family,  or  individual,  from 
the  vast  aggregate,  and  think  of  the  causes 
which  have  operated  to  overbear  the  natural 
reluctance  of  people  to  expatriate  themselves,  of 
the  rending  of  ties  which  the  decision  involves, 
of  the  deep  emotions  which  the  last  farewell 
excites,  of  the  stern  anxieties  which  every  ' 
glance  into  the  future  awakens,  of  the  tender 
and  tearful  reminiscences  which  steal  home- 
wards, and  of  the  dreary  sense  of  vacancy 
which  the  departure  has  left  there — and  then 
multiply  all  this  by  the  number  of  emigrants, 
and  you  will  get  at  some  glimmering  notion  of 
the  measureless  proportion  of  life-history  which 
falls  under  the  chapter  of  emigration. 

"  Across  the  ocean."  There  are  very  few  of 
our  readers,  we  dare  say,  who  do  not  know  by 
experience  what  it  is  to  have  one  or  more  of 
those  dear  to  them  settled,  apparently  for  life, 
across  the  ocean.  We  are  not  about  to  look  at 
the  pathetic  side  of  the  subject,  for  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  would  answer  any  useful  pur- 
pose to  do  so.  People  for  whom  sharp  disci- 
pline has  been  appointed,  and  who  have  already 
passed  through  the  most  painful  stage  of  it,  de- 
rive very  little  benefit,  if  any,  from  being  re- 
minded of  what  or  how  they  may  have  suffered. 
It  would  but  minister  to  morbid  feelings  to 
recall  scenes  which  have  photographed  them- 
selves upon  the  memory  for  all  future  time,  and 
the  briefest  recurrence  to  which  stirs  deep 
emotions.  We  have  no  such  purpose  in  view. 
Our   object   in   touching  upon  this  theme   is 


simply  to  point  out  that  the  discipline  to  which 
we  have  alluded  has  its  uses — not  merely  of  a 
general  kind,  as  all  discipline  has,  but  of  a 
special  kind,  growing  out  of  its  own  speciality. 
We  are  or  we  may  be  the  better  for  being  able  to 
look  "  across  the  ocean"  in  the  daily  exercise 
of  our  home  affections.  We  may  and  we  should 
gain  from  it  valuable  results  which  might  not 
be  otherwise  so  well  secured.  The  process  is 
one  which,  while  it  contributes  to  ripen,  tends 
at  the  same  time  to  impart  a  peculiarity  of 
flavor  to  the  character,  and  they  who  have  in 
any  measure  realized  the  effects,  and  traced 
them  up  to  their  cause,  would  not  willingly 
part  with  the  experience  which  has  nevertheless 
put  them  sorely  to  the  test. 

The  more  intense  our  home  affections  are,  the 
more  liable  they  also  are  to  become  narrow  and 
exclusive.     As  a  man  who  seldom  sees  any  but 
!  the  members    of   his  own    family,  grows    more 
;  and   more   disinclined   every  year  to   pass   the 
boundaries  of  his  own  little  circle,  so  the  sym- 
i  pathies  which  allow  themselves   to  be  absorbed 
by  objects  lying  within  a  very  limited  sphere, 
'■  cease  after  a  while  to  be  attracted  by  anything 
I  beyond  it.     The  haunts  of  daily  life,  its  occu- 
;  patious,   its    solicitudes,  its   troubles,  its  joys, 
'  gradually  come  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  these 
affections  and  sympathies,  as  if  they  contained 
I  the  whole  world  in   themselves,  and   active   in- 
terest hardly  cares  to  travel  beyond  it.     When- 
ever such  is  the  case,  we  are  sure  to  forget  the 
relations  we  sustain  to  our  neighborhood,  our 
'  country,  and   our   race,  and  to  pace   our   mill- 
horse  round  of  duties,  not  merely  as  if  no  such 
relations  connect  us  with  the  world   outside  of 
it,  but  as  if  there  were  no  such  world  with  which 
to  be   connected.     The  lines  from   the  heart  to 
its  objects  are  so  direct,  so  immediate,  so  short, 
and  the  action  and  reaction  of  each  upon  each 
is   so  little  interrupted   by  interposing  circum- 
stances,   that   there    is    an    almost    irresistible 
tendency  in   the  inner  man   to   dwindle   rather 
than  expand.     It  may  seem  at  first  sight  ab- 
surdly fanciful  to  suppose  that  mere   material 
distance  can  operate  to  correct  the  tendency  to 
which  we  have  alluded — but  we  think  it  will  be 
admitted,  on  careful  reflection,  that  it  does  so. 
Any  one  who  looks  "  across  the  ocean"   for  a 
beloved  one,  relative  or  friend,  has  a  marvel- 
lously strengthened  appreciation  of  the  reality 
of  intervening  things   and   of  the  human    in- 
terests   which   lie    beyond    his  customary    ho- 
rizon. 

The  experience  to  which  we  refer  produces 
effects  very  similar  to  those  of  travel — similar 
in  kind,  although  fainter  in  degree.  Imagina- 
tion, in  the  one  instance,  does  for  us  what  the 
bodily  senses  do  in  the  other — receives  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  fact  that  there  are,  far  away 
in  the  distance,  scenes,  and  people,  and  inter- 
ests, and  activities,  and  joys,  and  sorrows,  as 
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real  as  any  of  those  that  immediately  surround 
us.  Nothing,  it  may  be,  is  hereby  addad  to 
our  knowledtre,  but  much  to  our  incorporation 
of  that  knowledge  with  our  own  life.  To  the  feel- 
ings, if  not  to  the  apprehension,  the  world  is  a 
wider  place  to  us  than  ever  it  was  before,  and 
has  a  vastly  increased  breadth  of  actuality, 
when  any  one  dear  to  us  has  gone  to  ds'ell  at 
the  antipodes.  Not  the  mind,  perhaps,  but  the 
heart,  is  enlarged  by  the  fact. 

But  there  is  a  further  good  resulting  from 
this  width  of  separation.  It  brings  about  in 
our  minds  a  vivid  consciousness  that  things  are 
managed  ybr  us  far  more  than  b>/ us.  As  it 
regards  those  who  are  at  home  with  us  the  case 
seems,  but  only  seems,  to  be  otherwise.  We 
think  for  them,  we  are  consulted  by  them,  we 
act  with  them  day  by  day,  or  at  any  rate  we 
feel  that  we  can  do  so  whenever  the  necessity 
for  it  arises.  If  we  cannot  reasonably  believe 
that  the  control  of  their  affairs  is  in  our  own 
hands,  we  still  please  ourselves  with  the  idea 
that  we  can  at  any  moment  bring  powerful  in- 
fluences to  bear  upon  their  course  and  destiny. 
But  "  across  the  ocean''  they  are  utterly  be- 
yond our  reach.  We  can  never  fully  realize  to 
ourselves  their  precise  position.  The  letter, 
which  arrived  but  yesterday  to  gladden  our 
hearts,  informs  us  only  of  matters  as  they  stood, 
it  may  be,  weeks  ago,  and  '  the  reply  we  make 
to  it  may  have  become  useless  for  any  purpose 
of  practical  direction  before  it  arrives.  A  sense 
of  helplessness  is  permanently  present  with  us, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  resign  ourselves  to  it. 
Well,  but  if  we  are  in  a  morally  healthy  state, 
the  trust  which  we  once  had  in  ourselves  we 
are  schooled  to  transfer  to  other  hands.  Things 
do  not  forthwith  go  to  pieces  because  we  have  no 
part  in  the  ordering  of  them.  The  laws  which 
govern  human  life  do  not  cease  to  operate  be- 
cause we  are  unable  to  watch  over  the  process 
of  their  action.  Another  will  than  ours — a 
higher  one — presides  over,  shapes  and  deter- 
mines interests  which  appeared  once  to  be  sub- 
ject, in  part  at  least,  to  our  domination.  We 
can  credit  ourselves  with  none  of  the  agency 
by  means  of  which  have  come  results  in  which 
we  rejoice.  We  can  only  be  passive  and  pa- 
tient under  sorrows  and  calamities  which  we 
can  do  nothing  to  avert,  to  alleviate,  or  to  re- 
move. Nut  only  is  the  world  a  wider  one  than 
wo  bad  been  wont  to  imagine,  but  it  is  under 
the  government  of  an  all- persuasive  authority. 
And  so  we  learn  to  shift  the  basis  of  our  confi- 
dence, and  gradually  become  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  while  duties  belong  to  us,  events  every- 
where, at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  belong  to 
One  infinitely  more  competent  to  manage  them. 

Then,  again,  no  circumstance,  save  death, 
has  a  more  direct  tendency  than  distance  to 
dispose  us  to  idealize  the  objects  of  our  affection. 
''  Across  the  ocean,"  we  see  them  through  a 


haze  which  conceals  from  us  very  much  of  the 
grosser  aud  inferior  elements  of  their  being,  but 
whicli,  in  an  appreciable  degree,  sheds  a  hdlo 
of  light  round  ail  that  we  most  value  in  them. 
Oar  love  goes  out  towards  them  with  all  the 
fondness  which  is  associated  with  the  feeling 
that  it  will  be  satisfied,  and  in  all  the  simplicity 
and  genuineness  of  an  unselfish  affection.  Aud 
this,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  hij^hly  salutary 
kind  of  training.  It  helps  mightily  to  develope 
the  spiritual  part  of  us.  It  exercises  just  tho.-e 
powers  and  susceptibilities  which  have  to  be 
exercised  about  true  religion.  It  accustoms  us 
to  walk  by  faith  instead  of  by  sight — to  look 
upon  things  not  seen  with  an  interest  we  have 
too  commonly  reserved  for  things  that  we  see — 
to  go  out  of  ourselves,  far,  far  away,  for  some 
of  our  choicest  pleasures — and  to  realize  the 
wonderfully  profound  truth,  so  much  muro 
widely  applicable  than  we  have  suspected,  that 
"  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  thit  procoedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God."  And,  then,  to  reconcile  us  to  the  di.s- 
cipline  which  is  accomplishing  these  ends,  we 
are  bidden  to  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which 
there  will  be  "no  more  sea" — no  barrier  to 
close  and  familiar  intercourse — nothiu;;  to  in- 
terpose  between  our  intensest  love,  and  its 
worthiest,  its  all-comprehending  object.  So  it 
is  that  our  bitterest  trials  deepen  and  purify  our 
sources  of  enjoyment — 

And  darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light, 
We  never  saw  by  day. 

-• — <•»— . 

ITEMS. 

A  disastrous  flood,  caused  by  heavy  rains,  recentlj* 
occured  in  tiiH  West.  The  great  corn  fields  a'ong 
the  bottoms  of  the  Big  •Miami  are  reported  to  have 
suffered  considerably,  the  water  beiuj^  over  tiie  tops 
of  the  highest  corn-stalks.  It  is  estimated  that 
twenty  million  bushels  of  corn  were  destroyed  by 
the  freshet.  Scores  of  miles  of  fences  were  carried 
off.  The  Scioto,  at  Columbus,  overflowed  its  banks, 
inundating  the  whole  valley  west  of  the  river  and 
north  of  the  natiouil  road,  ilany  families  were 
driven  from  their  homes  or  compelled  to  setk  shelter 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  dwellings.  Railroads  were 
seriously  damaged,  and  on  many  of  them  travelling 
was  interrupted  for  several  days.  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  Dayt'm,  Columbus,  McPhersouville 
and  other  places  suiTered  severely. 

The  latest  telegrams  from  the  continent  represent 
the  political  skies  as  again  overclouded.  Ausiria, 
in  negotiating  with  Italy,  made  unreasonable  de- 
mands, to  which  It.-ily  will  not  submit.  Austria 
has  overcharged  the  debt  of  Venetia,  ami  withholds 
Venetian  property  which  she  was  bound  to  transfer. 
The  remonstrances  of  Italy  filling,  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  notified  the  court  of  Vienna  that  uuless 
it  recede  from  its  position  war  would  instantly  be 
resumed. 

Laying  the  Line  across  the  Gi'lf  of  St.  Law- 
rence.— D-'spatch  from  C'l/riix  W.  Field. — I'crt.au- 
Basque,  Sept.  13.— The  Med  way  completed  coaling 
at  midnight  on  Tiusday,  and  left  in  company  wilb 
the  Terrible  at  daylight  on  Wednesday  morning, 
i      We  arrived  at  St.  Pierre  early  on  Thursday  morn- 
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iug,  but  were  prevented  from  entering  the  harbor  by 
thick  weather  un.lil  next  day. 

We  Lave  found  a  suitable  landing  place  for  our 
cable  from  Placencia  to  St.  Pierre. 

We  arrived  here  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
aiiii  shall  proceed  to  lay  the  cable  across  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

If,  lias  been  blowing  a  gtle  all  day,  preventing  us 
from  landing  before.  We  arrived  off  this  place  early 
this  morning.  Cvnus  W.  Field. 

The  Fuekdmen. — From  the  semi  annual  report 
(.July,  ISGO)  of  the  schools  and  finances  of  the 
freedmen,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord,  Inspector,  we  extract 
the  following  table:  — 

States.  Sebonlg.     Teachers.      Scholars. 

Virginia, 123  200  11,784 

Norih  Carolina, 119  135  9,084 

South  Carolina, 75  148  9,017 

Georgia, 79         113  7,792 

Florida, 38  51  2,663 

Alabama 8*         31  3,338 

.Mississippi,  50  80  5,407 

Louisiana,  73  90  3  389 

Texas 90  43  4,590 

Arkansas, 30  23  1,584 

Kansas 15  24  1,500 

Missouri, 38  46  2,698 

Kentucky^ 35  53  4,122 

Tennessee, 42  125  9,114 

Maryland, 86  KH  8,144 

District  of  Columbia, 74         132  6,552 

Total 975       1,405  90,778 

In  these  figures  are  embraced  only  the  schools 
regularly  established  and  duly  reported.  lu  every 
State  there  are  numbers  of  private  schools  of  all 
description,  spontaneous  iand  self-sustaining,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  statisiics.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  150,000  freedmen  and  their  children 
■were  scholars  on  the  1st  of  July,  against  125.000  on 
the  1st  of  January.  There  is  observable  everywhere 
increased  interest  in  these  schools  on  the  part  of  the 
better  class  of  the  white  population ;  but  outrages 
are  still  common  among  the  ignorant  and  degraded, 
especially  in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  in  Tennessee.  Relitrigus  conventions  in 
Virginia  have  acknowledged  the  d\ity  of  educating 
th«  blacks.  In  North  Carolina  titles  to  real  estate 
for  school-houses  have  been  obtained  in  several 
instances,  and  eiforis  are  making  by  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  South  Canolina  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
already  held  by  th.em,  and  improved  chiefly  at  their 
own  expense.  Fifty  of  the  regular  teachers  in  the 
latter  State  are  colored,  as  are  most  of  the  teachers 
of  day  schools  in  Florida  and  in  Kentucky;  at 
Wetumpka,  Alabama,  is  a  colored  teacher  of  whom 
particular  mention  is  made.  The  cost  of  tuition  is 
paid  by  the  freedmen  to  a  greater  or  less  e.xtent — in 
Texas  altogether.  Florida  is  the  only  Southern 
State  which  has  provided  by  law  for  the  education 
of  the  blacks,  who  are  taxed  for  the  necessary  funds 
to  establish  schools  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  a  superintendent  and  assist- 
ants. The  condition  of  schools  la  Louisiana  is 
thoroughly  disorganized,  owintr  to  the  suspension  of 
the  school-tax  levied  by  Gen.  Banks.  Kentucky  has 
received  least  assistance  from  benevolent  associa- 
tions. The  instruction  of  colored  children  whs  not 
tolerated  till  after  the  formal  abolition  of  slavery  by 
constitutional  amendment.  The  only  statement  of 
the  cost  of  schools  is  furnished  by  Sontli  Carolina, 
being  based  on  the  expenses  of  seventy-five  schools 
•whose  teachers  were  supported  mainly  by  Northern 
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associations.  These  were,  in  the  gross,  $72,000;  at 
about  $8  for  each  pupil,  and  about  §40  monthly  for 
every  teacher.  Mr.  Alvord  sugse^ts  that  industrial 
and  normal  schools  be  established,  with  reform 
schools  at  a  number  of  central  points  ;  that  desks  be 
provided  to  enable  writing  and  drawing  to  be 
taugl-t;  and  that  there  be  unif  irmity  in  the  blank 
reports  for  superintendents. —  The.  Nut'on. 


T\UK  ClllLDKE.N'o  KKIEND.  A  Friends'  Illustiated  Monthly 
Journal,  ilevoted  to  the  instnictiiui  of  the  Young.  It  pre- 
sents a  varietj'  of  reading  matrer  in  a  iileasing  and  attractive 
•style,  and  is  de.signed  to  supidy  a  want  long  felt  in  our  Society 
for  juvenile  reading,  of  a  juirely  moral  and  scientific  character, 
that  will  aid  in  the  growth  of  virtuous  principles.  The  Sixth  No. 
(I'euth  niouthj  will  contain  a  S^teel  l-,i  graving  of  Win.  Peun,  the 
only  oiiginal  )iicture  <.f  his  ycjuth.  Thec'o.-ing  nnniher  of  present 
volume  wid  present  bis  purtrait  wlien  a  Friend,  taken  in  ad- 
vanced years,  Terjos  Si  .60  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied  to  new  subscribers.  922  2t. 

AYOUMt  Woman  of  experience  want»  a  situation  in  a  private 
school,  or  as  (ioverness  iu  a  family.     Address 
721  tf.  E.  W.  C,  Ilockessin,  Delaware. 


WANTKO,  by  a  young  woman, — a  Friend, — a  situation  as  As- 
sistant Teacher,  or  would  take  chirge  of  a  private  school. 
929  4t.      Address  ASSISTANT  TtACHEK,  OJBce  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


APPLK  PAItKllS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  81icers.  Clothes 
Sprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-Iron  Holders,  Knife  and 
Scissor  Sharpeners.  Expansion  Brace  IJilts.  Clutch  Brace  ,  (require 
neither  fitting  or  notching  of  bitts.)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Ilanl ware  and  Tools.     For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

929.  No.  S.3o(i;ightThirt}  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

DOMESTIC  1>11Y  GOODS.— Always  on  haml,  a  large  assortment 
of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  Muslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  best 
makes,  both  Bleached  and  XJnbleached;  Flannels  of  all  grades 
White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Plain  ;  Calicoes,  Ginghams,  Check, 
Shirtings  aud  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Linen.i, 
Towelings  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boys' wear, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Ezkkiel  Tyson, 

721  tfaxn.  Iti^S  Market  St.,  Philada. 


/10NC011DV1IJ,E  SKMINAKY.— The  Fall  and  Winter  Term  of 
\j  Concordville  Seminary,  commences  Tenth  month  1st,  18C6. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  course,  a  Commercial  Department  has 
been  instituted.  For  circulars  addiess,  Jos  ShiiRtliimve,  A.M., 
Principal,  Concordville,  Delaware  Co.,  or  SIaggib  B.  Jackson, 
Keniiett  Square,  Pa. 
anivt  iinini 


EA'fO.N  FliMALE  IXSTITUTE.— A  Friends'  Boarding  School, 
situated  on  the  Phila.  &.  Bait.  C.  K.  It.  Next  Term  will 
commence  on  the  1st  of  Tenth  month  next.  For  Circulars-,  giv- 
ing tuU  information,  inquire  of 

Evan  T.  Swayne,  Piincipal  and  Proprietor, 
8mo.  15,  1866 — awa  at  p  108.       Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY.-  The  next  term  of  this  In- 
stitution Commences  9th  mo.  3d.,  18t;6.  Wliole  number  of 
pupils  last  year,  107, — CO  boarders,  47  day  /pupils.  Send  lor  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  Taylor,'  i  rincipal. 

Si  lot  106.  Coatesviile.  Chester  Co,  Pa. 


BELLEVUi-;    FEMALE    INSTITUTE.— The    Fall    and   Winter 
Term  of  this  healthfully  iind  beautifully  located  Boarding- 
school  FOR  GiKLS  will  commence  lOth  mo.  1st,  1806,  and  close 
4lh  mo.  12,  1S07.    For  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  to 
Israel  J.  (irahamis,     ]  „  ■     •     , 
Ja.ne  p.  Grahame,        ;  J^n^cipalg. 
72  tf.  Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  situated  on 
\J     the  Crosswicks  Koiid,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty  Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  19th  of  11th  mo.,  18t;6,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms.  $86. 
For  further  particulars  addiess  IIenhy  W.  Bidqwat, 

4766  82.!)t3367  pmnzzpaiu.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co..  N.  J. 


UAMUEL  Ti)VVNSEND  &  SON,  Produce  Commission  Merchauts, 
O  No.  52  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  .solicit  consign- 
ments of  Grain,  Flour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Eggs,  Beans,  Poultry,  fee. 
Constantly  in  store  and  for  sale,  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass, 
and  other  Fii  Id  Seeds.  Also  Bone  Dust  aud  other  Fertillzerg. 
Dried  Kruits  bought  and  sold.  721  tia.fn. 


A  V7  M.  HKACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Underloker,  No.  IS  North 
V  V  Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  CofSns, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furni'hed. 

Being  entru.sted  with  ttie  oversiglit  of  "  Fair  Hill"  ijurial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  wasmp. 
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SELECTIONS   FEOM    THE   WRITINGS   OP  JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  467.) 

1816,  April  IG^^.— Went   this  day  for  tbe 

first  time  on  trial  to Solicitors  ;  being 

at  the  office  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  leaving 
it  at  nine  in  the  evening  to  return  home  at 
Clapham.  Did  not  attend  a  meeting  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  on  first  going  there;  but 
the  third  week  I  went  to  Grace  Church  Street 
Meeting,  and  regularly  afterwards  to  some  one 
meeting,  unless  absolutely  impracticable. 

1816,  April  oO^A. — Independent  of  all  other 
considerations  which  might  induce  me  to  court 
the  company  and  intercourse  of  Friends,  (and 
many  other  reasons  there  are,)  this  one  would 
have  much  weight  with  me,  namely,  that  into 
whatever  Friend's  family  I  have  gone,  I  have 
not  as  yet  failed  to  find  them  a  happy  set  of 
people, — cheerful  yet  sober,  liberal  yet  strict, 
and  above  al!  things,  sincere  and  honest.  I 
have  not  had  much  acquaintance  with  Friends; 
but  I  may  truly  declare,  that  I  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  gone  away  from  a  Friend's  house  without 
carrying  with  me  a  temper  and  feeling  of  mind 
so  peaceable,  so  calm,  contented  and  cheerful, 
full  of  such  warm  deeires  of  being  and  doing 
good,  as  are  by  no  means  easily  efi"aced. 

1816,  May  1st. — Though  pressed  hard  for 
time,  1  am  constrained  to  commemorate  the  ad- 
mirable goodness  of  the  Lord  to  my  soul  this 
morning,  in  evidently  answering  my  petition, 
and  affording   me   suitable   instruction,  which 


was  received,  I  trust,  with  benefit.  At  Grace 
Church  Street  Meeting,  this  morning,  being 
weary  with  my  own  intruding  imaginations,  and 
earnestly  desiring  to  be  rightly  directed  in  the 
awfully  important  business  which  I  came  about, 
and  for  which  I  had  given  up  much  to  obtain 
liberty  of  attendance, — a  secret  prayer  seemed 
to  arise  and  run  through  me,  that,  if  it  were 
best,  I  might,  through  some  instrumental  means, 
be  informed  and  instructed  in  the  great  duty  of 
public  worship.  No  sooner  had  such  desires 
presented  themselves,  than  M.  S.  (Mary  Savo- 
ry) rose,  with  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  these  words  : 
"Look  not  unto  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils,  0  thou  of  little  faith ;  but  look  thou 
unto  the  Lord,  who  is  mighty  to  deliver,  and 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  them  that  trust  in 
him."  As  if  she  had  said,  "  Look  not  for  direc- 
tion in  this  matter  to  man,  but  to  the  Lord, 
who  can  best  instruct  and  incline  thee  when 
and  how  to  worship  himself  acceptably."  This 
instance  of  condescension  was,  and  still  remains 
a  memorable  one  with  me,  and  is  not  less  grate- 
fully remembered,  on  account  of  haying  expe- 
rienced many  especial  favors  of  a  similar  nature 
and  description,  some  of  which,  indeed,  have 
been  still  more  striking. 

1816,  May  8^/i.— My  birthday  (nineteen 
years  of  age.)  I  contrived  to  get  one  hour  in 
the  garden  in  the  morning,  though  so  closely 
tied  to  business.  Many  reflections  appear  to 
have  been  my  companions  in  the  midst  of  much 
business  at  this  time;  indeed,  my  mind  was 
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greatly  exercised  and  tried,  yefc  also  comforted, 
yes,  unspeakably,  during  this  season. 

Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  me  ;  hitherto 
has  he  helped  me  exceedingly, — more  than  I 
could  even  have  thought  or  asked;  and  I  can 
abundantly  testify  to  this  truth,  "  no  good 
thing  will  He  withhold  from  them  that  walk 
uprightly,"  or  even  from  them  that  seek  to  do 
so. 

1816,  May  11th. — I  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  Lord  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  depth 
of  difficulty  and  distress,  which  seem  to  encom- 
pass it;  though  there  seems  no  way  he  will 
make  one  over  the  pit,  which  is  dug  about  me 
by  my  enemy.  Thanks  be  to  the  adorai>le  foun- 
tain of  all  goodness,  my  faith  is  yet  firm  ;  I 
know  in  whom  I  have  believed  and  trusted,  and 
that  He  is  still  able  and  willing,  and  shortly  (in 
his  own  time)  will  make  bare  His  arm,  which 
is,  indeed,  mighty  to  save  and  to  rescue.  I 
read  that  the  prayers  of  some,  formerly,  did  as- 
cend even  into  the  ears  of  the  Most  High,  and 
came  before  him  as  a  memorial ;  now,  I  do 
heartily  and  indubitably  believe,  that  "  He  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ;" 
that  "  his  arm  is  not  shortened  that  he  cannot 
save,  nor  his  ear  grown  heavy  that  he  cannot 
hear"  the  cries  of  such  as  seek  his  direction. 

1816,  May  29//1.— O  Lord  God  of  my  fath- 
ers, the  protector  of  every  one  that  putteth  his 
trust  in  thee,  be  pleased  in  thy  unbounded  com- 
passion and  unutterable  mercy,  to  look  upon 
thine  afflicted  servant  for  good.  0  !  Lord,  thou 
knowest  my  case  and  circumstances  better  than 
I  can  possibly  relate;  thou  seest  all  my  wants, 
my  troubles  and  my  fears;  in  thy  abundant 
and  overflowing  mercy,  forsake  me  not  in  this 
time  of  trial  and  deep  exercise  of  spirit.  0  ! 
thou  that  art  mighty  to  save  and  to  deliver, 
help  me  that  I  perish  not  in  this  extremity ; 
but  that  aided  by  thee,  I  may  be  enabled  to  do 
thy  will  whilst  here,  whatsoever  it  may  be  ; 
and  be  prepared  to  glorify  thee  for  ever  here- 
after. 

1816,  May  nOth.^0  Lord !  the  Father  of 
the  .fatherless,  the  helper  of  the  helpless,  the 
friend  of  the  afflicted ;  who  hast  promised  never 
to  forsake  them  tbat  seek  thee,  and  trust  in 
thee ;  receive  the  sigh  and  tear  of  one  whose 
spirit  crieth  unto  thee  day  and  night, — yea. 
Lord,  thou  knowest,  through  every  hour  of  the 
day  ;  I  pray  not  that  thou  wouldst  take  me  out 
of  the  world,  or  from  that  station  and  place  in 
it,  which,  in  thy  infinite  goodness,  is  appointed 
for  me ;  but  this  does  my  spirit  crave  of  thee 
with  unspeakable  fervency,  even  that  in  all 
things,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  thou 
mayest  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  me,  and  to  keep 
me  on  every  hand  from  all  evil. 

1816,  June. — According  to  my  present  feel- 
ings and  experience,  I  do  verily  believe  that 
the  busiaess  upon  which  I  have  entered  is  such 


a-!  requires  much  more  time,  close  study  and 
attention,  than  I  can  conscientiously  give  up 
thereto ;  it  does  entail  such  entanglement  and 
engrossment  in  the  things  of  time,  as  to  leave 
t.o  uncertainty  and  almost  inevitable  neglect  the 
things  of  eternity.  I,  also,  am  of  the  firm  per- 
suasion, that  business  is  not  of  that  first  impor- 
tance which  is  so  generally  attached  to  it ;  but 
is,  and  should  be,  secondary  and  subordinate  to 
the  first  and  greatest  object  in  life. 

1816,  June. — If  after  all  means  and  endeavors 
are  made  use  of,  we  believe  that  any  thing  is 
riii;ht  to  be  done,  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it. 
We  ought  not  to  look  at  the  efi'ects  or  conse- 
quences of  thus  having  acted,  but  to  leave  them 
to  Divine  wisdom,  that  He  may  overrule  or  dis- 
pose of  them  as  He  sees  best, — whether  He  is 
pleased  to  give  us  satisfaction  within  and  the 
approbation  of  others,  or  to  withhold  them. 
None  can  tell  us  of  our  duty  with  certainty  in 
every  respect ;  they  can  tell  us  of  the  great  fun- 
damental and  indispensable  rules  of  the  moral 
law ;  but  in  such  actions  and  steps,  the  omis- 
sioa  of  which  are  no  breach  of  morality,  others 
can  only  recommend  what  they  think  is  right; 
yet  this  is  no  infallible  rule  for  us.  Now,  who 
is  more  likely  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
duty  in  any  particular,  than  he,  who,  in  sincer- 
ity and  sitnplicity,  is  daily  and  hourly  striving 
to  conform  himself  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  as 
far  as  he  knows  it.  Such  a  one  should  not  des- 
pair or  grieve  if,  in  every  respect,  he  does  not 
immediately  and  clearly  discover  his  way  cast 
up  before  him  ;  but  rather  should  join  faith  to 
his  obedience,  endeavoring  to  be  content  and 
thankful  that  he  is  permitted  to  know  what  lit- 
tle he  does,  and  is  enabled  to  act  up  to  that  lit- 
tle; humbly  hoping,  and  patiently  waiting  for 
more,  if  necessary. 

Ibl6,  June  1'j.th. — 1  have  often  been  struck 
with  the  close  analogy  which  many  narratives 
in  the  Bible  bear  to  the  state  of  our  own  minds. 
The  manner  in  which  Thomas  received  the  in- 
telligence communicated  by  his  fellow  apostles 
of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  dead, 
has  more  than  once  impressed  my  mind  whilst 
I  looked  at  myself  and  my  own  state.  I  have 
been  led  to  think,  that  any  hesitation  or  c-lelay 
on  my  part  to  believe  in,  and  to  receive  the 
Lord  of  life  and  light,  who  is  striving  with  me 
day  by  day,  who  is  watching,  waiting  to  be  gra- 
cious, who  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  my  heart 
almost  every  hour,  who  is  calling  me,  and  run- 
ning after  me  as  a  shepherd  after  his  lamb  that 
is  gone  astray, — is  somewhat  like  the  tardy  yet 
deliberate  conviction  of  Thomas,  who,  over- 
powered at  length  by  the  abundant  evidence 
which  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  shower  upon 
him,  was  unable,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  to 
say  more  than  "  My  Lord  and  my  God."  0  ! 
I  do,  indeed,  desire,  not  only  to  be  firmly  con- 
vinced of  what  is  right,  but  to  be  willing  to 
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sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  performance  of  the 
same,  with  courage,  resolation  and  constancy. 

is  16,  Juve  Vith. —  0  !  Lord,  make  me  still 
more  and  more  entirely  devoted  and  dedicated 
given  up  and  surrendered  unto  thee  ;  teach  me, 
I  pray  thee,  still  more  perfectly,  the  way  that  I 
should  walk  in,  each  step  that  I  should  every 
moment  take  whilst  here  ;  that  so  through  thy 
boundless  mercy  I  may  be  «afe  on  every  hand 
from  every  thing  evil.  0  Lord  !  if  it  so  please 
thee,  I  implore  thee  to  take  from  me  all  vain 
confidence  in  myself  or  others, — all  my  own 
strength  and  wisdom  j  and  impress  upon  my 
soul  an  earnest  sense  of  my  own  nothingness 
and  help  essness,  that  so  through  the  low  vesti- 
bule of  true  humility,  I  may  be  enabled  to  enter 
thy  glorious  temple,  and  therein  to  offer  accept- 
able sacrifice  and  praise  unto  thee. 

1816,  Jane  \^th. — Upon  very  deep  and  solid 
consideration,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  no 
outward  change  is  yet  required  of  me,  as  to 
dress  and  address ;  but  this  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  is  called  for  at  my  hand  immediately, 
and  has  been  for  some  time,  namely,  a  deport- 
ment and  conversation  in  all  respects  consistent 
with  the  following  texts  of  Scripture,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
them  :  "  Watch  and  be  sober;" — '•  Watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation  ;" — "  Be 
thou  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long." 
If  we  do  not,  in  this  manner,  take  up  our  daily 
cross,  and  follow  Him,  the  Lord  of  life  and  glo- 
ry, how  little  are  we  taking  heed  to  that  direc- 
tion given,  "  Cleanse  first  the  inside  of  the  cup 
and  platter,  that  the  outside  may  be  clean 
also." 

1816,  June  28(h. — On  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  the  business  proposed  to  me  to  enter 
upon,  (that  of  a  Solicitor's,)  1  can  acknowledge 
that  I  would  this  day  sign  the  articles  of  clerk- 
ship, if  I  thought  it  right  to  do  so;  but  I  feel 
too  much  given  up  and  dedicated  in  heart  and 
mind  to  Him  who  has,  all  my  life  long,  blessed 
and  helped  me,  for  me  to  undertake  this  pro- 
posed occupation  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  trust 
that,  though  my  relations  may  not  approve  the 
decision,  they  will  respect  the  motived.  It  is, 
and  has  been,  day  and  night,  my  most  ardent 
desire  to  acquaint  myself  thoroughly,  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle,  with  the  will  of  the  Lord  con- 
cerning me;  and  I  may  safely  and  sincerely 
add,  that  there  is  and  has  been  no  fear,  no  grief, 
no  joy,  so  impressed  on  my  soul,  as  the  fear  of 
not  doing,  the  grief  at  not  having  don3,  and  the 
joy  at  having  done,  what  I  know  or  believe  to 
be  right. 

18 16,  .7r/7y  6<A.— Upon  considering  the  Lord's 

extraordinary  goodness  to  my  soul,  and  how  he 
has  blessed  me  more  and  more,  increasing  my 
inward  prosperity  almost  every  day,  and  espe- 
cially of  late  in  a  remarkable  manner,  so  that, 
though  outwardly  much  occupied,  my  thoughts 


have  been  almost  constantly  raised  and  directed 
to  Him  in  prayer  or  praise;  upon  these  consid- 
erations my  soul  has  been  humbled  at  this  time 
under  the  belief  that  the  Lord's  hand  is  in  aa 
awful  manner  upon  me,  to  mould  me  as  it  seems 
good  to  Him  ;  the  feelings  of  this  makes  m6 
fear  and  tremble  before  Him. 

1816,  JuJj/  lOik. — The  longer  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  the  vanity  and  vice  of  this  dissolut-e 
city,  (London,)  the  more  is  my  miud  vexed 
with  the  daily  witnessing  of  such  things  ;  the 
less,  also,  do  I  get  reconciled  to  the  perverted 
and  depraved  conduct  and  conversation  which 
abound  so  deplorably  in  this  place.  0!  what 
a  holy  and  diligent  watch  should  we  maintain, 
who  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  this  vortex — 
this  sink  of  filth  and  iniquity.  0  !  Lord,  thou 
alone  canst  make  and  keep  clean  our  garments, 
— thou,  only,  canst  preserve  in  us  a  clean  heart, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  u^. 

1816,  Jw/y  2olh. — The  customs,  fashions, 
vanities  and  ways  of  the  world,  have  very  often 
come  under  my  serious  consideration.  I  have 
been,  I  may,  indeed,  say,  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  mass  of  folly  (which  is  sin,)  preva- 
lent among  the  children  of  men.  I  believe  the 
evil  eifects  of  these  things  are  but  little  calcu- 
lated by  many  reflecting  minds  ;  and  that  few 
look  upon  them  in  that  serious  light  in  which 
they  deserve  to  be  regarded,  or  esteem  them 
worthy  of  reformation.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
this  lamentable  remissness  and  weakness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  should  stand  up  in  resolute 
opposition,  that  the  torrent  becomes  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  the  resistance  of  the  few  les.s 
and  less  effectual.  Under  this  impression,  my 
soul  has  offentimes  mourned  ;  and  my  distress 
has  been  much  excited  of  late,  whilst  walking 
in  the  streets  of  this  great  city,  many  of  whose 
inhabitants  seem  bound  in  fetters,  and  enslaved 
by  the  caprice  of  pride,  luxury  and  vanity. 
How  frequent  and  fervent  have  been  my  di-- 
sires,  that  the  little  band  of  those  who  profess- 
edly bear  testimony  against  the  fruits  and  effects 
of  these  evils,  wherever  and  in  whatsoever  de- 
gree they  app?ar,  might  be  strengthened  by  a 
diligent  recurrence  to  that  principle  which 
teaches  a  denial  of  self  and  a  renouncing  of  the 
world  with  the  lusts  and  vanities  thereof, — still 
to  hold  out  against  the  enemy. 

(To  lie  continued.) 

■     *•¥     ■ 

CHOICE   OF   COMP.\NIONS. 

It  is  highly  important  to  young  persons  to  be 
careful  in'the  choice  of  friends  and  companions. 
This  choice  is  too  frequently  made  without 
thought,  or  is  determined  by  some  casual  con- 
nections;  and  yet,  very  often,  the  whole  of 
their  future  life  may  be  iullueuced  by  it.  The 
circumstances  w'.iich  chiefly  attract  the  liking 
and  the  friendship  of  youth  are  vivacity,  good 
humor,  an   engaging  manner,  and  a  cheerful 
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and  easy  temper;  qualities  amiable  in  them- 
selves, and  useful  and  valuable  in  their  places. 
But  these  are  not  all  the  qualities  requisite  to 
form  an  intimate  companion  or  friend;  some- 
thing more  is  still  to  be  looked  for :  a  sound 
imderstanding,  a  steady  mind,  a  firm  attach- 
ment to  good  principles,  to  virtue  and  honor. 
— •—*•>—• 

LETTERS   FROM    SARAH  (lYNES)  GRUBB. 
Witney,  Tenth  mo.  17,  1822. 

The  present  system  in  this  country  seems  to 
be  to  give  the  youth  amongst  us  all  the  learning 
their  brain  can  possibly  be  exerci.-^ed  in,  and  all 
the  polish  that  would  reader  them  fit  com- 
panions for  the  great  people  of  the  world ;  but 
I  think  that  even  with  respect  to  these  things, 
we  should  let  our  moderation  appear  uuto  all 
men  ;  nor  do  I  see  that  there  is  much  prospect, 
in  the  general,  of  the  attention  of  young  per- 
sons being  so  turned  to  the  Divine  principle  in 
themselves,  as  to  make  it  very  likely  for  us  as 
a  Society  to  have  those  valiants  and  ornaments 
produced,  which  1  believe  to  be  consistent  with 
the  will  of  Him  who  first  gathered  us  to  be  a 
people.  I  wish  dear  Ireland  may  yet  be  fa- 
vored with  the  native  simplicity  and  purity  of 
the  Gospel,  which  prepares  for  the  reception  of 
the  holy  anointing,  the  pouring  forth  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  exaltation  of  the  great  name,  and 
the  edification  of  the  Church.  There  are  very 
many  among  you  largely  gifted  by  nature,  who, 
if  they  did  but  fully  yield  to  Divine  grace, 
would  be  eminent  in  that  cause  which  is  "  dig- 
nified with  immortality,  and  crowned  with 
eternal  life."  After  my  return  home,  I  was 
many  weeks  very  weakly  indeed ;  my  strength 
seemed  nearly  exhausted,  yet,  not  feeling  clear 
of  some  places  about  London,  and  being  sensible 
of  an  enlargement  of  prospect  to  these  parts, 
we  could  not  see  the  way  to  resign  our  certifi- 
cates, but,  in  the  faith,  requested  more  liberty 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting ;  so  when  way  clearly 
opened,  we  left  our  dear  children  once  more ; 
committing  them  to  the  gracious  care  of  Israel's 
Shepherd.  As  usual,  we  sat  down  together  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord  just  before  separating :  it 
was  a  precious  time,  so  that,  although  our  dear 
children  had  anticipated  an  absence  very  pain- 
fully, I  believe  they  gave  us  up  freely  to  the 
service  of  Him,  whom  they  felt  to  be  goodness 
itself. 

I  may  now  tell  thee  that  we  have  bad  many 
meetings  on  this  journey  with  those  not  pro- 
fessing with  us,  as  well  as  with  Friends;  they 
have  mostly  been,  in  the  end,  seasons  of  some 
considerable  relief:  I  think  the  real  state  of 
things  has  been  come  at  and  spoken  to,  in  the 
blessed  authority  of  the  unchangeable  truth. 
Those  meetings  which  we  have  held  with  a 
mixed  company  have  generally,  if  not  alway.^, 
been  very  crowded,  and  yet  so  still,  that  except 
by  sight,  one  would  hardly  have  known  that 


many  persons  were  present.  In  nearly  all 
these  opportunities,  the  living  power  has  come 
into  glorious  dominion,  after  all  the  baptisms 
and  strippings  attendant  on  such  engagements  ; 
for  I  think,  from  time  to  time,  my  spirit  is 
brought  into  a  deep  sense  of  my  own  nothing- 
ness, even  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  and  that  fre- 
quently before  meeting  breaks  up  my  heart  is 
made  glad  that  the  Lord  alone  is  exalted. 
What  a  solemn  sense  of  his  goodness  is  mostly 
afforded,  in  awful  silence,  toward  the  latter  end 
of  a  meeting  crowded  with  people  sitting  and 
standing !  The  bodily  feelings  are  lost  in  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  influence.  For  ever  mag- 
nified and  praised  be  Israel's  God.  He  is  more 
and  more  bringing  the  people  to  the  experience 
of  true  spiritual  worship,  even  in  the  silence  of 
all  flesh.  Whether  we,  as  a  Society,  will  be- 
come more  spiritually  minded  or  not,  I  cannot 
say,  but  God  will  be  glorified,  and  truth  and 
its  testimonies  exalted  in  the  earth,  even  until 
all  nations  shall  flow  unto  the  mountain  of  His 
holiness,  which  is  set  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains and  above  all  the  hills.  The  dead  forms 
and  empty  professions,  whether  among  us  or 
others,  must  yield  to  the  living  substance  and 
the  eternal  power;  but  I  fear  that  many  under 
our  name  will  wither  more  and  more,  and  be 
taken  away,  so  great  is  the  oppression  of  the 
life,  and  so  dry  are  many  meetings,  as  to  their 
general  condition ;  so  that  I  am  often  ready  to 
say.  Oh  !  where  is  the  living  sap  from  the  living 
root  ? 

I  hope  the  poor  people  in  Ireland  are  much 
relieved  by  the  late  exertions  and  great  mu- 
nificence of  many  in  this  country,  and  I  believe 
that  kind  Providence  designs  to  open  the  eyes 
of  those,  in  many  instances,  who  have  been  in 
darkness,  yea,  whom  gross  darkness  has  cov- 
ered. Somehow  I  cannot  but  look  forward  for 
Ireland  with  hope  of  blessed  days,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel  of  light  and  life,  and 
my  very  soul  says  Amen.  We  have  on  this 
journey  lodged  at  the  house  of  two  aged  Friends, 
— Wm.  Atkins  and  wife,  who  knew  me  wheu 
travelling  this  way  four  and  twenty  years  ago. 
The  age  of  W.  A.  is  86,  and  that  of  his  wife 
88  :  their  faculties  are  clear.  They  were  de- 
lighted to  see  me  again,  and  were  both  at  meet- 
ing with  us.  The  state  of  mind  in  which  they 
are  is  truly  desirable.  We  took  a  solemn  and 
I  expect  a  final  leave  in  this  mutable  state.  It 
is  encouraging  to  see  these  Christian  travellers 
so  far  safe  on  their  passage  to  a  glorious  eternity, 
lor  they  seem  to  have  weathered  many  storms, 
and  to  have  cast  anchor  in  the  haven,  waiting 
for  a  joyful  landing  on  the  blissful  shore. 

To  Mary  Davis. 
KoNNiNGTON,  Fourth  mo.  12,  1822. 
The  Lord's  little  ones  are  sometimes  con- 
flicted; even  such  who  have  none  in  heaven 
but  Him,  nor  in  all  the  earth  beside  Him;  who 
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really  possess  every  blessing  with  reference  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good. 

Now  if  those  who  choose  the  Lord  for  their 
portion  and  the  God  of  Jacob  for  the  lot  of  their 
inheritance  have  their  faith  thus  tried,  surely 
it  is  only  that  they  may  experience  the  trial  of 
it  to  be  more  precious  than  that  of  gold  which 
perisheth,  and  so  endure  to  the  end.  Many 
times  I  have  a  hope  thou  hast  been  sensible  of 
our  real  fellowship  with  each  other,  when  I 
seemed  as  if  I  could  not  convey  it  in  words  : 
indeed  I  am  much  of  the  mind,  that  those  who 
are  mercifully  preserved  in  the  blessed  oneness 
of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  are  truly  helpful  to 
each  other  in  their  varied  exercises,  even  with- 
out outward  demonstration  of  it,  and  when  far 
separated  in  person ;  so,  then,  if  we  are  but  of 
the  living  stones,  we  shall  be  fitly  joined  and 
compacted  together,  growing  into  a  holy  temple 
in  the  Lord,  and  He  will  walk  in  us,  and  dwell 
in  us  ;  we  shall  be  his  people,  and  He  will  be 
our  God.  Is  nor,  this  enough,  let  it  cost  us 
what  it  will  of  suffering  to  bring  us  into  such  a 
desirable  state  ?  Since  I  wrote  to  thee,  my  en- 
deared sister,  many,  very  many,  have  been  my 
tossiogs,  even  as  on  the  mighty  billows ;  but  I 
humbly  trust  some  of  these  painful  dispensations 
have  tended  more  and  more  to  reduce  the  will 
--ofLthe  creature,  and  bring  into  a  childlike  de- 
pendence upon  my  heavenly  Father.  For  a 
considerable  time  I  lay  "as  among  the  pots" 
during  this  last  winter ;  but  I  thought  may  be 
the  Lord  would  raise  me  up  in  his  own  time,  if 
it  was  my  endeavor  to  wait  upon  Him  for  pre- 
servation, that  I  might  be  kept  chaste  in  my 
love  to  Him,  who  had  been  to  my  soul  the  chief 
of  ten  thousand  ;  and  so  He  did,  blessed  be  His 
Name  I  For  I  distinctly  hear<l  his  voice  again, 
and  felt  His  power,  giving  me  to  ascend  with 
the  "wings  of  a  dove,"  which  are  indeed  "  sil- 
ver, and  her  feathers  of  yellow  gold,"  even  of 
that  which  had  been  tried  in  the  fire.  So  it  is 
good  not  to  cast  away  our  confidence,  when  we 
may  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  as  a  broken  vessel. 

.   ^m^   . 

IRRITABILITY   OF   ILLNESS. 

Those  who  are  blessed  with  health  can  never 
know,  till  they  are  in  turn  called  upon  to  suffer, 
what  heroic  strength  of  spirit  lies  hidden  under 
the  mask  of  silent,  uncomplaining  suffering; 
how  strong  the  temptations  are  to  be  unreason- 
able, pettish,  or  repining;  how  difficult  it  is  to 
be  grateful,  and  still  more  to  be  amiable,  when 
the  irritation  of  every  nerve  renders  the  most 
skilful  attendance  irksome,  and  the  dearest 
presence  a  burden;  when  the  irritated  frame 
loathes  the  sunshine  of  a  smile,  and  dreads  the 
tear  and  the  cloud,  where  all  is  pain,  and  weari- 
ness, and  bitterness  !  Let  the  healthy  lay  these 
things  ever  to  heart,  and  while  they  scrupu- 
lously perform  their  duty — while  they  reverence 
the  fortitude  and  patience  of  the  gentle  and  re- 


signed, let  them  have  pity  upon  many  a  poor 
and  querulous  sufferer ;  upon  their  side,  let  the 
sick  not  forget  that  the  reverence  and  love  thus 
excited  are  as  the  elixir  of  life  to  their  oftea 
wearied  and  over-taxed  attendants;  quickening 
them  to  exertion  by  the  sweetest  of  influences, 
instead  of  exhausting  them  with  the  struggle  to 
perform  an  ungrateful  duty. 

■     *W¥     I 

LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

We  are  not  made  ourselves  by  great  events, 
nor  do  we  make  others  by  separate  events  ami 
determinations.  It  was  the  glory  and  bt^uuty  of 
the  great  and  good  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  that, 
whether  he  bathed  with  his  scholars  at  evening, 
or  walked  with  them  at  noonday,  or  preached 
to  them  on  Sunday,  thoy  felt  at  all  seasons  the 
gentle  influence  of  a  good  and  true  Christian 
man.  There  was  no  trymrj  to  be  a  power.  He 
let  his  life  work  speak,  and  the  result  is  known. 
"  Little  by  little  "  is  the  law  of  nature's  influ- 
ence. It  is  the  motto  of  the  dew,  the  lesson  of 
the  light, — and  in  the  manifold  quickenings  of 
the  spring,  and  the  glorious  unf)lding3  of  the 
summer,  you  cannot  watch  the  steps  of  pro- 
gress,— it  is  "  here  a  little  and  there  a  little." 
Thus  we  influence  others,  and  are  influenced  by 
them.  So  the  son  becomes  like  his  father,  and 
the  schoolboy  like  his  classmate,  and  the 
daughter  like  her  mother.  Seek  for  some  great 
thing  to  do — and  where  will  you  discover  it  ? 
Set  to  work  at  a  great  reading,  a  great  visiting, 
a  great  writing, — and  what  have  you  achieved  ? 
Yet  try  silent  and  steady  working,  and  then  how 
vast  the  achievement  1 

When  the  good  Samaritan  gave  his  loving 
help  to  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves, 
he  evidently  obeyed  only  the  law  of  his 
nature,  and  did  that  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  do.  It  was  a  little  act,  an  unobtrusive  deed, 
done  in  a  quiet  way  ;  consequently  the  record 
of  his  deed  has  moulded  the  lives  of  many  more. 
Just  a  word  here  and  a  word  there,  a  visit 
here  and  a  visit  there,  a  little  kind  deed  here  and 
another  there,  and  you  are  a  missionary  of 
Christ,  a  friend  of  the  sorrowful,  a  helper  of  the 
needy. 

Alas  !  how  we  all  seek  for  some  great  thing 
to  do,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  an  earnest  and 
holy  life  acts  like  quiet  sunlight  and  gentle  air, 
and  that  in  living  near  to  God  ourselves,  every 
thing  in  our  life  has  been  a  telling  quantity, 
though  we  may  not  see  it  so  to  be.  No  Chris- 
tian man  would  be,  or  could  be,  what  he  is, 
without  these  little  meditations,  prayers,  sub- 
missions, and  self  conquests  which  have  been 
all  bleuded  together  in  the  formation  of  his 
Christian  life.— T/te  Quiver. 

.  ««>  ■ 

Not  a  few  seek  to  accommodate  truth  to  their 
views  and  feelings ;  it  is  wiser  to  accommodate 
our  views  and  feelings  to  truth  ! 
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WAR   AND   PEACE. 

BY    MART    G.   WARE. 

The  elements  are  perpetually  at  strife. 
Winds  and  waves  ;  electricity  and  magnetism  ; 
earth  shaken  by  internal  convulsion,  or  disinte- 
grated by  the  action  of  air  and  water;  chemical 
and  mechanical  power  acling  upon  both  the  min- 
eral and  vegetable  world, — all  arc  working  to 
destroy  present  forms,  as  if  cieation  were  for  no 
other  end  than  destruction. 

The  animal  world  offers  a  similar  picture. 
From  the  minutest  insect  discovered  by  the 
microscope,  to  the  hugest  of  beasts  and  fishes, 
all  are  at  war,  offensively  or  defensively  j  all  are 
either  devouring  or  devoured. 

Man  again  repeats  tbe  same  story.  Whether 
savage  or  civilized,  ever  the  strong  is  striving 
to  destroy  the  weak,  ever  the  fierce  is  tyranniz- 
ing over  thetimid. 

Side  by  side  with  all  this  destruction,  the 
peaceful  power  of  creation  goes  on  as  constantly, 
reconstructing,  re-organizing,  revivifying  the 
■world  ',  silently  but  steadily  working  with  a 
power  strong  enough  to  overrule  destruction, 
and  bring  a  new  order,  better  than  that  which 
"went  before,  out  of  what  seemed  the  defeat  of 
all  system  or  plan. 

The  changes  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  offer  a  very  perfect  type  of 
the  greater  cycles  of  the  world.  To  him  who 
should  first  see  the  setting  sun,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  certainty  of  its  re-appearance,  how 
fearful  would  be  the  coming»down  of  the  even- 
ing darkness  !  how  terrible  the  weary  hours  of 
night !  And  winter,  coming  like  an  overpow- 
ering army  and  conquering  the  face  of  the  earth, 
to  one  who  had  never  seen  its  progress  and  its 
passing  away,  would  seem  like  the  veritable 
death  of  the  world.  In  due  time,  darkness 
yields  to  light ;  and  the  cold  of  winter  yields  to 
the  peaceful  warmth  of  spring-time,  and  is 
more  than  conquered  by  the  creative  heat  of 
summer. 

So  order  came  out  from  chaos  ;  so  creation 
ever  follows  destruction  ;  so  life  wakes  up  from 
death ;  so  beauty  rises  out  from  ashes,  and 
mourning  is  exchanged  for  the  oil  of  joy. 

The  order  of  nature  is  found  in  all  things  to 
be  progress  through  alternations  of  defeat  and 
success.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  steady, 
prosperous  growth.  All  things  have  their  in- 
tervals of  pause,  decline,  or  even  retrograde 
movement,  however  successful  they  may  be  fi- 
nally. Final  success  to  all  things  that  should 
prevail  is  certain  as  day  is  sure  to  follow  night, 
or  summer  to  take  the  place  of  winter. 

In  our  haste,  we  are  often  tempted  to  think 
that  Providence  is  not  on  the  side  of  right ;  that 
injustice  is  more  powerful  than  justice,  vice 
than  virtue ;  and  that  the  progress  of  the  world 
is  downward  to  final  destruction.  Yet  an  en- 
lightened view  of  any  prolonged,  historic  period 


shows  us,  that,  as  centuries  have  rolled  by, 
mankind  have  made  great  advances  in  rightful 
development,  though  their  feet  have  often 
staggered  in  carnage,  and  their  eyes  been 
blinded  by  what  seemed  blackest  night  of  false- 
hood. 

The  peace-giving,  creative  power  is  stronger 
than  the  contentious,  destructive  power.  The 
love  of  God  is  omnipotent,  and  must  finally  pre- 
vail. Slowly  but  surely,  order  and  harmony, 
and  peace  march  onward  with  silent  tread,  sub- 
duing all  things  to  his  gracious  purposes.  The 
doubter  asks  :  Why  this  slowness,  if  the  power 
of  peace  be  omnipotent  ?  Because  man  is  en- 
dowed with  free  will,  and  the  Divine  Wisdom 
seeks  to  draw  him  to  goodness,  without  infring- 
ing upon  his  liberty.  The  Creator  might  have 
endowed  man  with  all  good  attiibut^s,  so  that 
he  should  be  faithful  to  them  as  animals  are  to 
their  instincts  ;  but  then  man  would  have  been 
only  a  higher  animal,  whereas,  the  Creator  de- 
sired him  to  be  a  voluntary  human  being,  free 
to  choose  between  good  and  evil. 

The  world  in  which  he  is  placed,  imperfect 
as  himself,  yet  full  of  capacities  whereby  it  may 
approach  perfection,  is  designed  toint-truct  him 
by  types  and  figures  as  to  what  he  is,  and  to 
what  he  may  attain.         *         *         *         * 

In  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us,  there  is  a 
household  corresponding  to  that  which  is  about 
us  in  the  external  world.  The  ruling  intellec- 
tual principle  within  us  corresponds  to  our 
father  ;  and  the  ruling  affection,  to  our  mother. 
Below  these  are  subordinate  principles  and 
affections,  which  are  as  brothers  and  sisters  to 
us ;  and,  ag;iin,  there  are  other  principles  and 
affections  developed  in  our  minds,  which  are  as 
sons  and  daughters.  All  these  must  be  regen- 
erated before  we  can  Cume  into  a  state  of  peace. 
The  being  born  again  is  not  a  thing  of  generali- 
ties, but  of  particulars  and  of  details.  All  the 
principles  and  affections  must  be  changed  from 
natural  to  spiritual,  from  earthly  to  heavenly, 
before  we  cau  form  a  peaceful  household. 

It  is  no  easy  or  peaceful  task  to  bring  all  tbe 
members  of  this  household  into  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  truth  and  goodness.  There  will  be 
wars,  and  rumors  of  war,  so  long  as  pride,  am- 
bition, worldliness,  vanity,  envy,  discontent, 
anger,  censoriousness,  and  all  the  other  hydra- 
like heads  of  our  unregenerate  nature,  with 
more  or  less  strength  and  endurance,  assert 
their  claims  for  indulgence.  The  catalogue  of 
vices  looks  very  ugly,  and  we  are  fain  to  believe 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  us ;  but  who  among 
us  is  without  sin?  Whose  heart  has  no  secret 
evils,  hidden  though  they  may  be  from  others 
by  prudence,  good  breeding,  or  other  masks, 
that  our  desire  for  the  good  opinion  of  our 
neighbors  helps  us  to  put  on  ?  Not  until  we 
can  abstain  from  all  wrong,  whether  of  deed,  or 
word,  or  thought^  because  we  love  the  Lord  and 
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our  neighbor,  is  our  warfare  over,  and  our  peace 
attained. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  peace, — the  peace 
which  belongs  to  this  world,  and  the  peace 
which  b.?long3  to  heaven.  The  Lord  says, 
"Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto 
you;  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you." 
Again  he  says,  "  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the 
world  would  love  his  own  ;  but  because  ye  are 
not  of  the  world,  but  ]  have  chosen  you  out  of 
the  world,  therefore,  the  world  hateth  you." 

There  is  a  peace  fait  by  those  who  love  the 
world,  and  whom  the  world  loves  in  return,  that 
is  very  agreeable  to  the  natural  mind,  and  which 
often  seems  like  genuine,  heavenly  peace.  It 
is  full  of  self  complacency  and  satisfaction. 
With  some,  it  is  condescending  and  benevolent ; 
with  others,  it  is  ostentatious  and  patronizing. 
This  is  the  peace  which  incites  the  prayer,  "  I 
thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men."  In 
this  peace  there  is  nothing  that  tends  in  any 
way  towards  spiritual  growth  or  life  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  belongs  entirely  to  this  worlJ, 
and  seeks  only  what  this  world  can  give.  It 
glories  only  in  its  own  possessions  and  attain- 
ments, its  own  kingdom  and  power,  without 
giving  any  glory  to  Him  from  whom  coraeth 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  It  values  others 
in  proportion  as  they  minister  in  some  way  to 
its  own  dignity  or  pleasure  ;  and,  if  it  ministers 
to  others,  it  is  always  with  a  desire,  more  or 
less  hidden,  that  they,  in  turn,  may  minister  to 
it. 

Such  peace  makes  the  possessor  dearly  love 
life  in  this  world  ;  and  many  of  this  class  would 
be  willing  to  live  here  indefinitely,  or  to  repeat 
life  over  again  just  as  it  has  been  already  lived 
by  them.  There  is,  in  this  peace,  nothing  that 
looks  toward  a  future  life.  It  is  all  centred  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  which  now  is. 

The  world  admires,  and  sometimes  dearly 
loves,  these  peaceful  persons ;  for  they  spend 
their  lives  in  seeking  the  admiration  and  the 
love  of  the  world.  Verily,  they  receive  their 
reward. 

The  peace  given  by  the  Lord  to  his  disciples 
is  something  entirely  apart  from  all  this.  His 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  his  followers 
look  constantly  through  this  world  to  that  which 
lies  beyond.  They  seek  a  heavenly  country 
while  living,  and  through  living  in  this.  The 
admiration  of  the  world  gives  them  no  satisfac- 
tion, unless  their  own  hearts  tell  them  that 
their  Master  says,  "  AVell  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servants  I"  Then  they  feel  that  they  can 
enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  Their  peace 
is  the  only  true  liberty;  for,  through  it,  they 
are  made  independent  of  the  world  and  of  their 
own  passions. 

It  can  be  found  only  through  self-denial, 
tribulation  and  warfare;  but,  for  this  treasure, 
we  may  rejoice  to  sell  all  that  we  have  beside; 


no  mutter  how  much  the  world  may  admire  it, 
or  arlniire  us  for  holding  it  in  possession. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  go  through  ell  these 
states  of  contention  and  warfare  in  the  progres- 
sive growth  of  the  ages  ;  and  they  have  their 
states  of  worldly  peace,  also,  betwi-en  their  [C- 
riods  of  warfare.  National  peace  and  prosjierity 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  state  of  national 
health  ;  for  they  may  have,  as  iu  the  individual, 
only  pride  and  worldliness  for  their  foundation. 
Immense  wealth  and  progress  iu  the  arts,  that 
tend  to  make  life  convenient  and  elegant,  often 
precede  great  national  calunaity. 

Nations,  no  less  than  individuals,  must  learn 
their  lessons  of  humility  through  disappoint- 
ment, fear  and  tribulation.  National  success 
induces  pride  and  arrogance,  a  love  of  con- 
quest and  the  desire  of  rule.  These  passions 
make  nation  rise  up  against  nation,  and  have 
induced  all  the  wars  that  have  desolated  the 
earth. 

Nations  commit  great  crimes,  and  fancy  that 
their  strength  insures  them  from  punishment  ; 
but  a  day  of  reckoning  is  sure  to  come,  though 
it  may  be  long  delayed. 

Our  heavenly  Father  is  very  patient.  He 
waits  as  if  wishing  to  ofl'er  every  possible  op- 
portunity for  the  sinner  to  repent  and  reform ; 
but  at  length  the  punishment  comes  as  a  natu- 
ral result  and  consequence  of  the  sin,  and  the 
might  that  knows  no  right  but  its  own  selfish 
will  is  humbled  at  the  feet  of  its  victim. 

Civil  wars  have  always  been  more  obstinate 
and  malignant  than  wars  carried  on  by  different 
nations,  as  family  quarrels  are  most  difficult  to 
reconcile ;  and  contentions  waged  within  our 
own  hearts  are  those  that  cause  us  the  keenest 
anguish.  Where  we  feel  as  though  we  had 
most  right  to  expect  friendliness  and  peace,  we 
are  most  deeply  and  angrily  disappointed  if  our 
expectations  are  not  satisfied. 

While  there  is  that  left  in  the  minds  of  men 
which  leads  them  individually  to  injustice  and 
tyranny,  war  will  never  cease  from  the  earth. 
The  human  race  can  never  come  under  the  rule 
of  the  Prince  of  peace,  until  each  individual 
submits  himself  to  the  law  of  love,  and  is  at 
peace  in  his  own  household.  It  is  in  vain  that 
peace  societies  labor  to  prevent  war  by  appeals 
to  kings  and  governments,  while  the  hearts  of 
the  people  are  full  of  selfishness,  and  of  desire 
to  possess  that  which  belongs  to  others. 

The  only  mode  by  which  peace  societies  can 
advance  their  cause  is  by  raising  the  morality 
of  the  people.  Two  nations  wishing  to  be  just 
can  never  go  to  war  ;  and  civil  wars  are  im- 
possible among  a  people  that  have  justice  iu 
their  hearts.  Each  one  of  us  can  convert  his 
own  soul  to  the  gospel  of  peace ;  and,  having 
done  this,  his  life  will  be  the  best  sermon  he 
can  preach  to  persuade  others  to  believe  the 
same  gospel. 
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In  the  struggles  that  we  carry  on  in  our  own 
hearts,  we  cannot  conquer  our  enemies,  and 
come  into  a  state  of  peace  with  ourselves,  until 
we  become  humble  and  willing  to  give  up  that 
which  is  wrong  within  us,  and  to  yield  to  that 
which  is  right.  Sometimes,  after  severe  inter- 
nal struggle,  we  make  a  false  peace  with  our- 
selves by  covering  over  and  hiding  our  sins,  so 
that  the  world  cannot  see  them  ;  and,  co.npro- 
mising  with  what  we  know  to  be  wrong,  we 
hold  last  the  sin  as  firmly  as  before,  perhaps 
in  a  modified  form,  but  still  in  reality  the  same. 

So  nations  often  make  false  peace  with  each 
other,  resorting  to  subterfuges  and  compromises, 
in  order  to  escape  the  miseries  of  war ;  but  still 
holding  fast  to  evil  in  such  wise,  that  the  spirit 
of  war,  if  not  war  itself,  is  sure  to  rise  again  out 
of  the  dregs  of  the  old  trouble. 

In  the  civil  war  now  going  on  in  our  own 
country,  we  shall  probably  abolish  the  sin  of 
slavery  which  has  occasioned  it ;  but,  unless  we 
abolish,  also,  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  negro,  which  makes  us  unwilling  to  give 
him  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  our  work  will  be  but 
half  done. 

The  North  has  joined  hands  with  the  South 
in  prolonging  this  terrible  wrong;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  North  shows  the  spirit  of  the 
slaveholder  in  the  efforts  it  makes  to  prevent 
the  immigration  of  the  negro,  or  to  avoid  giving 
him  the  rights  of  a  man  if  he  is  allowed  to  come 
within  its  borders.  We  can  never  expiate  our 
sin  against  the  slave  until  we  do  what  lies  with- 
in our  power  to  make  him  a  competent  citizen 
of  a  free  country. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  society  can  ever  exist 
without  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  society  in  which  the  rich 
and  the  poor  will  not  have  many  points  of  an- 
tagonism ;  but,  the  more  Christianized  any  so- 
ciety becomes,  the  less  of  this  antagonism  there 
will  be.  If  a  society  could  be  formed  on  earth 
of  individuals  who  were  true  Christians,  each 
at  peace  in  the  household  of  his  own  heart, 
then  all  antagonism  between  rich  and  poor. 
high  and  low,  wise  and  simple,  would  cease  ; 
then  would  be  seen  that  which  has  never  yet 
been  on  earth, — a  nation  at  peace  with  itself 
Could  the  earth  be  peopled  by  nations  such  as 
these,  war  would  cease,  and  the  Prince  of  peace 
would  reign  supreme. 

We  have  little  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a 
state  of  the  world  can  ever  exist;  but  this  should 
be  the  model  kept  within  our  hearts  by  which 
to  form  our  own  characters. 

If  we  lower  our  standard  of  excellence  to 
what  we  think  we  can  actually  attain,  there  is 
danger,  that,  when  we  have  attained  it,  we  shall 
stop,  contented  with  what  we  have  done.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  aim  at  the  highest  excel- 
lence we  can  conceive ;  so  fast  as  we  approach 
it,  our  mental  horizon  will  widen,  and  open  out 


;  regions  still  beyond,  leading  us  onward  in   a 
progress  that  will  never  end. 
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We  give  place,  with  pleasure,  to  the  appeal 
which  follows. 

We  have  visited  the  Home,  and  were  grati- 
fied to  observe  the  comfortable  appearance  of 
the  inmates.  They  are  all  women  who  have 
struggled  hard  through  life,  and  by  honest  in- 
dustry maintained  themselves  reputably,  until 
age  and  inffrmities  no  longer  permitted  them  to 
do  so. 

We  hope  the  efforts  of  the  Managei'S  to  in- 
crease the  funds  of  the  Institution,  and  thus 
extend  the  benefits  of  this  excellent  charity, 
may  be  attended  with  success. 

APPEAL. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  business 
efforts  of  Friends  and  others  it  is  hoped  will 
prompt  a  liberal  response  at  this  time  to  an  ap- 
peal on  behalf  of  the  Home  for  Aged  and  In- 
firm Colored  Persons,  340  South  Front  St. 

Honest  poverty  naturally  shrinks  from  a 
home  in  the  alms-house,  where  it  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  mingle  with  those  whose  previous 
cours^e  of  life  may  not  have  been  commendable; 
and  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  like  condition, 
we  can  appreciate  the  need  of  an  Institution  for 
the  honest,  industrious  poor. 

The  Home  is  now  full,  whilst  many  appli- 
cants are  anxious  for  admittance.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  a  more  commodious  house 
is  now  presented,  and  the  Managers  desire  to 
raise  funds  to  do  so  and  maintain  the  Institu- 
tion. Such  a  purchase  would  give  increased 
room  for  the  Women's  Department,  and  allow 
of  the  organization  of  one  for  aged  colored  men, 
which  want  of  room  and  means  has  hitherto 
prevented.  Contributions  thankfully  received 
by  the  Treasurer,  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  111  S. 
Fourth  St.;  Dillwyn  Parrish,  President,  1017 
Cherry  St. ;  Stephen  Smith,  Vice  President, 
1021  Lombard  St.;  M.  Balderston,  Secretary, 
902  Spring  Garden  St.;  Priscilla  H.  Ilenszey, 
509  Green  St.,  Chairman  of  Committee  of 
Management. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day  evening,  20t.h  of  Ninth 
month,  1866,  under  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  R.  Crosby  Fairlamb,  a 
member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  Lu- 
CRETiA  M.,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Josiah  Bond. 

,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the  26th  of  Ninth 

month,  1866,  under  the  care  of  the  same  Monthly 
Meeting  of  which  the  parties  are  both  members, 
John  C.  Hancock  to  Caroline  D.,  eldest  daughter  of 
Joseph  B.  and  Sarah  B.  Conrow. 
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Died,  on  the  13th  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  after  a 
protracted  illaess,  borne  with  truly  Christian  forti- 
tude, Hannah  W.  Askew,  relict  of  the  late  Peter 
Askew,  of  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the  22d  of  Ninth  month,  1866,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Ferris  Price,  in  tbe  82d  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  Third-day,  the  25th  of  Ninth  month,  1866, 

William  P.,  son  of  Isaac  T.  and  Sarah  P.  Bedford, 
in  the  29th  year  of  his  age. 


HOMELESS   BOYS    OF    LONDON. 

"We  find  ia  the  Christicm  Wo}-k  an  account 
of  a  meeting  of  some  two  hundred  of  these  boys 
in  "  St.  Giles's  Refuge  for  Destitute  Boys," 
London,  where  a  supper  was  given  to  them. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  more  particularly 
to  gain  information  as  to  their  modes  of  life, 
and  to  devise  methods  of  reclaiming  them  from 
their  vicious  habits.  Their  ages  varied  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years,  and  they  were  collected 
from  the  various  workhouses  of  London.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  visitors  present.  Con- 
spicuous among  these,  both  from  rank  and  stat- 
ure, was  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  made  a 
speech  to  them,  eliciting  by  his  good  humor 
and  conversational  power  much  of  interest  from 
their  history  and  general  character.  Mr.  Han- 
bury,  M.  P.,  was  also  present  and  addressed 
the  meeting. 

"  On  engaging  in  conversation  with  the  boys, 
it  was  found  they  were  no  ways  loth  to  answer 
any  questions  that  might  be  put,  Their  replies 
presented  but  little  variety — a  life  of  hardship, 
suffering,  and  homelessness,  being  the  lot  of  all. 
Some  had  lost  either  father  or  mother,  and  some 
both  parents;  some  had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  parental 
rule,  their  first  associations  being  linked  with 
strangers,  and  with  the  workhouSfe,  or  with  less 
friendly  abodes;  and  even  in  those  cases  where 
they  had  parents,  it  was  but  too  evident  from 
their  replies  that  the  word  was  a  misnomer. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  clever,  intelligent 
fellows,  whose  wits  had  been  sharpened  by  the 
daily  struggle  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
wage  in  the  battle  of  life.  The  countenances 
of  some  were  wan  and  sickly,  and  their  delicate 
and  attenuated  frames  painfully  told  Low  unfit 
they  were  to  combat  with  their  trying  and  hap- 
less lot;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  ap- 
pearance of  rude  health,  resulting  from  expos- 
ure to  atmospheric  influences,  predominated. 
Even  here,  however,  a  little  closer  examination 
made  it  apparent  that,  despite  the  ruddy  com- 
plexion and  the  strong  build,  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease had  begun  to  be  developed,  and  that  they 
could  not  count  upon  the  lengthened  days  which 
wou'd  seem,  in  many  cases,  to  have  been  the 
heritage  of  the  sturdy  beggar  of  a  bygone  age. 
In  one  particular  they  had  all  a  great  family 
resemblance — their  unkempt  appearance.  In 
that  assemblage  of  wild  outcasts  not  a  head  but 
was  shaggy  in  the  extreme.     In  some  instances  ' 


the  hair  stood  erect  and  tangled  in  hopelesa 
confusion,  imparting  to  the  possessor  a  weird- 
like  aspect  and  individuality  of  expression  that 
would  give  animation  to  the  canvass  it-elf. 

"  As  for  the  costume,  there  was  hero  variety 
indescribable;  but  aMoopcd  and  windowed  rag- 
gedness,'  painful  to  the  beholder,  might  be  said 
to  be  the  garb  of  all.  Attempts  had  evidently 
been  made  in  a  few  cases  to  brush  up  the  person 
for  appearance  sake  ;  but,  to  use  an  Ampricaa 
phrase,  it  was  '  no  go.'  No  one  could  look 
upon  that  assemblage  of  wild  city  Arabs  with- 
out invoking  a  blessing  on  the  founders  and 
promoters  of  ragged  schools  and  of  homes  for 
the  destitute.  They  were  truly,  without  ex- 
ception, of  the  class  which  Dr.  Chalmers,  on 
one  occasion,  expressively  denominated  'tatter- 
wallops;  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  me- 
tropolis has  ten  thousand  of  such  boys  roaming 
its  streets,  in  all  the  freedom  and  licentiousness 
of  the  worst  savageism,  the  Christian  and  well 
wisher  of  his  country  and  race  will  at  once  per- 
ceive the  necessity  of  vigorous  steps  being  adopt- 
ed in  some  way  to  provide  for  and,  if  possi- 
ble, reclaim  them.  Another  topic  of  inquiry 
of  the  boys  wps  where  they  had  slept  the  previ- 
ous night;  and  in  only  two  cases,  so  far  as  we 
could  learn,  did  they  st^te  that  they  had  done 
so  at  home.  Several  had  passed  the  night  in 
lofts  ;  others  in  yards,  or  under  cart'^ ;  others 
under  the  piazzas  of  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
atre,  or  under  railway  arches  ;  one  under  Black- 
friars  bridge  ;  another  in  the  shutter  box  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  another  in  an  unfin- 
ished sewer.  The  majority  had  obtained  shel- 
ter in  the  workhouse,  and  a  few  in  lodgings,  for 
the  latter,  paying,  of  course,  out  of  their  daily 
earnings." 

THE    REFDGE    FOR    DESTITUTE    BOYS. 

After  the  supper,  which  consisted  of  half  a 
pound  of  excellent  cold  roast  beef  for  each  boy, 
along  with  an  abundant  supply  of  bread,  a  pint 
of  coffee,  and  the  favorite  English  dish,  plum 
pudding,  speeches  were  made ;  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  the  chair.  IMr.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the 
Boys'  Refuge,  gave  a  short  account  of  the  St. 
Giles  Institution  : 

"This  Refuge  or  Home  for  destitute  bnys 
and  girls  was  established  in  the  year  l>*n2. 
From  that  period  down  to  the  year  ISGi,  OGl 
boys  and  5U4  girls  have  been  admitted,  Dur- 
inc^  that  period  we  have  disposed  of  upwards  of 
600  boys,  having  sent  them  into  various  parts 
of  the  world  as  emigrants,  or  placed  th.Mu  m 
different  situations.  During  the  year  1  ^Go,  we 
received  upwards  of  100  boys  into  this  house, 
and  these  have  to  be  added  to  the  100  and-odd 
boys  who  were  in  it  at  the  beginning  ot  the 
year,  making  211  boys  who  received  the  bene- 
fits of  this  home  during' last  year.  A\  ith-mt 
<roing  too  much  into  detail,  I  m.y  just  mention 
"hat  one  result  of  the  operationa  of  the  Boys 
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Home  during  the  last  )'ear  was  this — that  fifty- 
three  boys  were  provided  with  outfits,  and  had 
their  passage  money  paid  to  various  parts  of 
the  colonies,  where  they  were  settled  in  difi"er- 
ent  situations,  and  were  giving  satisfaction. 
Besides  these,  situations  had  been  obtained  in 
London  for  others,  and  some  had  been  sent  to 
sea.  "We  have  at  present  one  hundred  boys  of 
the  same  class  under  the  care  of  this  institution. 
They  are  fed,  clothed  and  educated  here,  and 
are  besides  trained  in  various  pursuits — in  shoe- 
making,  carpentering,  and  tailoring;  and  then, 
when  Mr.  Wood,  the  superintendent,  is  satis- 
fied as  to  the  character  of  the  boy,  a  situation 
is  either  procured  for  him  here,  or  be  is  sent 
to  sea,  or  to  a  distant  part  of  the  world  where 
there  is  plenty  of  work,  and  very  few  hands  to 
do  it.  I  may  mention  that,  so  far  as  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  case  are  concerned,  the  average 
age  of  the  boys  here  assembled  is  about  four- 
teen, and  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  them 
are  without  fathers.  Very  few  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  under  the  laws ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  not  criminals.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
boys  willing  to  earn  an  honest  living  if  they  had 
only  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  If  the  public 
would  only  give  us  the  means,  good  would  result 
from  it.'' 

LORD  SHAFTESBURY  AMONG  THE  BOYS. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  made  a  remarkable  speech  for 
one  of  his  rank  in  England.  He  had  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  boys,  by  placing  himself  on 
their  level.     He  says  to  them  : 

"  Although  you  may  be  wretched  and  forlorn, 
and  apparently  neglected,  we  think  you  as  good 
as  ourselves,  and  we  would  give  you  something 
if  you  would  only  but  take  it.     You  must,  how- 
ever, remember  that  we  cannot  do  everything  for 
you,  and  that  you  must  do  a  good  deal  tor  your- 
selves.    We  are  resolved  to  do  a  great  deal  for 
you,  and  you  may  rely  upou  it  that  good   will 
result  from   our  meeting   if  you   only  do  your 
part.     Now  be  candid,  and  tell  me  the  truth. 
We  are  your  friends  ;    and   I   have  to  ask   all 
those  boys  who  have  been  in  prison  to  hold  up 
their  hands.      (About   two  dozen   hands  were 
uplifted.)     I  feel  assured  that  you   are  telling 
me  the  truth  now.     (Cries  of  '  Yes,  yes,'  from 
the   outcasts.)     All   those   boys   hold   up  your 
hands  who  have  been  in  prison  twice.     (Seven 
hands  were  extended.)     Those   boys  who  have 
been  in  prison  three  times  hold  up  your  hands. 
(Five   hands   were  raised.)     I  have  no  doubt 
that  you,  boys,  have  told  me  the  truth.     I  don't 
believe  you  would  tell  me  a  falsehood ;    and  it 
is  a  very  comfortable  thing  to  find  what  is  the 
real  state  of  matters.     Now  tell  me  how  many 
of  you  slept  in  abed  last  night.     (About  twen- 
ty-four hands  were  elevated.)     I  mean  in  your 
own  hemes  ?  (Five  hands  were  raised.)    Where 
will  any  of  you  sleep  to-night  ?"     (Shouts  of 
"  Lodging   houses,"  and   laughter.)  Mr.  Wil- 


liams here  explained  to  his  lordship"  that  they 
were  going  to  give  each  of  them  fourpence  to 
pay  for  their  lodgings. 

In  answer  to  further  questions,  they  enthusi- 
astically declared  their  desire  to  get  out  of 
their  present  line  of  life,  and  get  into  one  of 
industry.  They  also  maintained  that  multi- 
tudes of  their  friends  not  present  would  answer 
in  the  same  way  they  had  done.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury concluded  as  follows.  From  his  words  we 
may  judge  that  the  work  will  be  actively  carried 
on  : 

"  You  must  consider  that  you  have  a  great 
duty  to  perform.  Poor,  miserable  and  unim- 
portant as  you  may  consider  yourselves  to  be, 
let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  of  great  estimatiou 
in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  you  are  beginning  to 
be  great  in  the  estimation  of  your  fellow  citizens. 
W'hat  did  they  come  here  for  to-night?  They 
have  nothing  to  obtain  from  you  ;  and  it  is 
only  because  they  have  your  interest  at  heart 
that  they  are  here.  All  of  us  are  bound  to- 
gether by  one  common  tie.  People  may  be 
rich,  and  of  high  rank,  but  they  know  that 
very  njuch  depends  upon  the  working  classes. 
We  all  hold  together,  and  cannot  do  without 
each  other.  We  must  all  work  together,  and 
be  good  men,  good  Christians,  and  good  citi- 
zens of  Queen  Victoria.  Will  you  all  join  us  if 
we  come  forward  to  help  you  ?  (Cries  of  '  Yes, 
yes.')  There  is  a  proverb  of  which  you  may 
have  heard,  and  should  you  approve  of  it,  and 
be  disposed  to  join  with  us  in  one  great  efi'ort 
for  the  honor  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  all 
yourselves,  you  will  give  three  cheers  when  yxiu 
hear  it.  The  proverb  is  this  :  '  A  long  pull,  a 
strong  pull,  arid  a  pull  all  together.'  (Loud 
cheers.)  Act^ipon  this  and  you  will  overcome 
everything." —  The  Methodist. 

. — 40» — . 

THE    SCOTCH    FARM   LABORER. 

I  need  not  say  what  is  the  condition  of  Eng- 
lish laborers  and  farm  servants,  but  I  will  ask 
you  to  step  into  the  kitchen  of  a  Scotch  farm- 
house, and  see  how  the  ploughmen  and  harvest 
workers  spend  the  evening  after  the  labors  of 
the  day.  The  supper  has  just  been  finished. 
What  does  a  London  cab-driver  or  dock-laborer 
say  to  the  bill  of  fare  ?  A  dish  of  greens  or 
mashed  turnips,  or  potatoes,  oat-cakes  and  milk. 
Not  a  scrap  of  butcher's  meat  of  any  kind. 
And  now,  the  reapers,  the  gatherers,  the  bind- 
ers, and  the  rakers  are  seated  round  the  fire  to 
enjoy  themselves.  "  Black  Janet,"  as  the  old- 
fashioned  shell-lamp  (which  burns  with  train 
oil  and  the  pith  of  a  rush)  is  called,  assists  the 
blazing  peat  fire  to  shed  a  light  on  the  scene  \ 
the  hearth  is  cleanly  swept ;  the  lasses,  in  their 
trim  cotten  jackets  and  wincey  petticoats,  are 
seated  at  their  spinning-wheels ;  the  herd  boy 
is  in  a  corner,  perhaps  learning  his  multiplica- 
tion table,  and  the  grieve  or  foreman  of  the  la- 
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borers  is  reading  aloud  the  oews  of  the  world 
from  the  county  paper.  These  people  have  an 
interest  for  topics,  which  possess  little  attraction 
for  the  same  classes  in  England.  They  know 
all  that  is  going  on  in  Pai  liament ;  in  the  gene- 
ral assemblies  of  their  two  kirks ;  they  follow 
foreign  wars,  and  the  events  of  the  world  gene 
rally  ;  and  the  names  of  eminent  public  men, 
and  their  characteristics  are  as  well  known  to 
them  as  they  are  to  some  people  who  move  in 
higher  circles  and  call  themselves  politicians. 
But  political  and  theological  debates  are  carried 
on  in  Scotch  farm-house  kitchens,  and  the  ar- 
guments are  sometimes  conducted  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  bearings  of  the  questions  at  issue, 
which  is  perfectly  surprising.  I  met  a  plough- 
man who  knew  a  good  deal — a  good  deal  more 
than  I  did — about  the  chemistry  of  manures. 
He  said  that  Liebig  was  a  clever  man,  who  hail 
done  a  great  service  to  agriculturists,  but  his 
theory  was  not  always  sustained  by  actual  prac- 
tice. I  met  a  common  gardener  who  carried  a 
microscope  in  his  pocket,  and  could  tell  me  the 
botanical  name  of  every  flower  in  the  district. 
He  knew,  also,  the  different  kinds  of  wild  birds. 
Another,  a  ploughman,  had  a  small  library  by 
his  bed  in  the  loft  over  the  stable.  Among  his 
books  I  observed  an  abridgement  of  Hume  and 
Smollet's  Mhtory  of  England^  and  an  expensive 
edition  of  Groldsmith's  Enrth  and  Animated 
Nature,  which  he  had  taken  in  parts.  Scott's 
Novels  and  Burns'  Poems  are  to  be  found  in  the 
humblest  houses  of  Scotland,  and  illustrations 
from  the  works  of  both  writers  are  familiar  in 
every  mouth. — All  the  Year  Round. 


May  we,  in  the  rich  harve.-t 

Of  kind  deeds  freely  sown. 
Find  that  our  autumn  brings  to  U9 

A  beautj  all  its  own.  Kate  CAMEHoy. 


THE   LAST   DAY   OF    SUMMER. 

We  ?tand  npon  the  threshold 

Of  autumn's  golden  hours  ; 
Behind  U3  lies  a  pathway 

Strewn  o'er  with  faded  flowers. 
Through  green  and  smiling  VivUeys 

Fair  summer  led  us  on, 
Uatil  on  this,  her  latest  day, 

The  setting  sun  hath  shone. 

0  summer,  lovely  summer, 

Why  must  thou  thus  depart, 
And  cast  a  veil  of  sadness 

Upon  the  lonely  heart  ? 
Why  must  thy  withered  blossoms 

Be  scattered  round  our  way, 
Reminding  us  of  other  flowers 

As  fair  and  frail  as  they  ? 

Yet  autumn  wears  a  glory 

That  summer  but  foretold  ; 
The  ripe  aud  purpling  vintage, 

The  harvest's  garnered  gold  ; 
The  trees,  with  tints  so  gorgeous, 

In  royal  robes  appear. 
The  brightest  hues  come  forth  to  deck 

The  sunset  of  the  year. 

Thus,  when  our  life's  sweet  summer 

Hath  lost  its  early  bloom. 
And  warning  voices  whisper 

Of  dark  decay  and  gloom — ^ 


From  the  London  Times. 
ZERMATT   CHURCnYARD. 

"C'fitaitun  RUsire  avec  le  ^Iiitti?rhor;i."  said  a  Zermutt  peas- 
ant of  th'j  iii:iny  attempts  to  scale  this  ^reat  iiioiiutain. 

They  warred  with  Nature,  as  of  old  with  Gods 

The  Titans;  like  the  Titans,  too,  they  fell. 

Hurled  from  the  summit  of  their  hopes,  aoJ  dashed 

Sheer  down  precipitous  tremendous  crags, 

A  thousand  deaths  in  one.     'Tis  o'er,  ami  we 

Who  sit  at  home,  and  by  the  peaceful  hearth 

Read  their  siid  tnle,  made  wise  by  the  event, 

M  ly  moralize  of  folly  and  a  thirst 

For  barren  honor,  fruitful  of  no  end. 

'Tis  well  ;  we  were  not  what  we  are,  without 

That  cautious  wisdom,  and  the  sober  mind 

Of  prudence,  steering  calm  'twixt  rock  and  storm. 

Yet,  too,  methinks,  we  were  not  what  we  are 

Without  that  ofher  fiery  element — 

The  love,  the  thirst  for  venture,  and  the  scorn 

That  aught  should  be  too  great  for  mortil  powers  ; 

That  yet  one  peak  in  all  the  skyey  throng 

Should  rise  unchallenged  with  unvanriuished  snows, 

Virgin  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Such  fire  was  theirs  ;  0  not  for  fame  alone, 

That  coarser  thread  in  all  the  finer  skein 

That  draws  adventure,  oft  by  vulgar  minds 

Deemed  man's  sole  aim  ;  but  for  the  high  delight 

To  tread  untrodden  solitudes,  and  feel 

A  sense  of  power,  of  fullest  freedom,  lost 

In  the  loud  vale  where  Mmi  is  all  in  all. 

For  this  they  dared  too  much  ;  nor  they  alone, 

They  but  the  foremost  of  an  Alpine  band, 

Who,  in  the  life  of  cities,  pine  and  pant 

For  purer  air,  for  peak,  and  pass,  and  glen, 

With  slow  majestic  glacier,  born  to-day. 

Yet  with  the  trophies  of  a  thousand  years 

Oq  its  scarred  bosom  ;  till  its  icy  bonds 

It  burst,  and  rush  a  torrent  to  thy  main. 

Such  sons  still  hast  thou  England  ;  be  thou  proud 

To  have  them,  relics  of  thy  younger  age. 

Nor  murmur  if  not  all  at  once  tht-y  take 

The  care  and  burden  on  them.     Learn  of  them  I 

Youth  has  its  teaching,  too,  as  well  as  age. 

We  grow  too  old  loo  soon  ;   the  flixen  head 

Of  childhood  apes  experience'  hoary  crown. 

And  prudent  lisps  ungraceful  aged  saws. 

'  Tis  so  ;  yet  here  in  Zerniatt — here  beneath 
The  fatal  peak,  beside  the  heaving  mound 
That  bears  the  bl.ick  cross  with  the  golden  names 
Of  men,  our  friends,  upon  it — here  we  fain 
Would  preach  a  soberer  lesson.     Forth  they  went, 
Fearless  and  gay  as  to  a  festival. 
One  clear,  cold  morn  :  they  climbed  the  Virgin  height; 
They  stood  where  still  the  awestruck  gazer's  eye 
Shudders  to  follow.     There  a  little  while 
They  spake  of  home,  that  centre  whose  wide  arms 
Hold  us  where'er  we  are,  in  joy,  or  woe. 
On  earth,  in  air,  and  far  on  stormy  seas. 
Then  they  turned  homeward,  yet  not  to  return. 
It  was  a  fearful  place,  and  as  they  crept 
Fearfully  down  the  giddy  steep  there  came 
A  slip— no  more— one  little  slip,  and  down. 
Linked  in  a  living  avalanche,  Hu-y  fell, 
Brothers  in  hope,  in  triumph  and  in  death  ; 
Nor  dving  were  divided.     One  remained 
To  tell  their  story,  and  to  bury  them.  B. 

Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance,  but 
judge  righteous  judgmeut.— John  7  :  '-4. 
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THE  REWARD  OF  COURTESY. 

A  TRDB  ACCODNT. 

A  few  years  since,  on  a  radiant  spring  after- 
noon, two  men,  who  from  their  conversation 
appeared  to  be  foreigners,  stopped  before  the 
gate  of  one  of  the  large  workshops  in  Philadel- 
phia for  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  engines. 
Entering  a  small  office,  the  older  of  the  two 
men  inquired  of  the  superintendent  in  attend- 
ance if  he  would  permit  him  to  inspect  the  works. 

"You  can  pass  in  and  look  about,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  Superintendent,  vexed  appar- 
ently in  being  interrupted  in  the  perusal  of  his 
newspaper.  He  scanned  the  two  strangers  more 
closely.  They  were  respectably  but  plainly  clad, 
and  evidently  made  no  pretensions  to  official 
dignity  of  any  kind. 

"  Is  there  any  one  who  can  show  us  over  the 
establishment  and  explain  matters  to  us?" 
asked  Mr.  Wolf,  the  elder  of  the  two  strangers. 

"  You  must  pick  your  own  way,  gentlemen," 
replied  the  superintendent;  "we  are  all  too 
busy  to  attend  to  every  party  that  comes  along. 
I'll  thank  you  not  to  interrupt  the  workmen  by 
asking  questions." 

It  was  not  so  much  the  matter  as  the  manner 
of  the  reply,  that  was  offensive  to  Mr.  Wolf  and 
his  companion.  It  was  spoken  with  a  certain 
official  assumption  of  superiority,  mingled  with 
contempt  for  the  visitors,  indicating  a  haughty 
and  selfish  temper  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 

"  I  think  we  will  not  trouble  you,"  said  Mr. 
Wolf,  bowing,  and,  taking  his  companion's  arm, 
they  passed  out. 

''  If  there  is  anything  I  dislike,  it  is  incivili- 
ty," said  Mr.  Wolf,  when  they  were  in  the  street. 
*'  I  do  not  blame  the  man  for  not  wishing  to 
show  us  over  bis  establishment;  he  is  no  doubt 
annoyed  and  interrupted  by  many  heedless 
visitors,  but  he  might  have  dismissed  us  with 
courtesy.  He  might  have  sent  us  away  better 
content  with  a  gracious  refusal  than  with  an 
ungracious  consent." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  other  stranger,  "  we 
shall  be  treated  better  here ;"  and  they  stopped 
before  another  workshop  of  a  similar  kind. 
They  were  received  by  a  brisk  little  man,  the 
head  clerk  apparently,  who,  in  reply  to  their  re- 
quest to  be  shown  over  the  establishment, 
answered,  "■  0,  yes  !  come  with  me,  gentlemen. 
This  way."  So  saying  he  hurried  them  along 
the  area  strewed  with  iron,  brass,  broken  and 
rusty  heels  of  iron,  fragments  of  old  boilers  and 
cylinders,  into  the  principal  workshop. 

Here,  without  stopping  to  explain  any  one 
thing,  he  led  the  strangers  along  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  getting  rid  of  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  they  passed  where  the  work- 
men were  riveting  the  external  casing  of  a  boiler, 
the  clerk  looked  at  his  watch,  tapped  his  foot 
against  an  iron  tube  and  showed  other  signs  of 
impatience,   whereupon  Mr.  Wolf  remarked  : 


"  We  will  not  detain  you  any  longer  sir,"  and 
with  his  friend  took  leave. 

"  This  man  is  an  improvement  on  the  other/' 
said  Mr.  Wolf,  "  but  all  the  civility  he  has  is 
on  the  surface  ;  it  does  not  come  from  the  heart. 
We  must  look  farther," 

The  strangers  walked  on  for  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  silence,  when  one  of  them  pointed  to  an 
humble  sign,  with  a  picture  of  a  locomotive 
engine  with  a  train  of  cars  underneath.  It 
overtopped  a  small  building  not  more  than  ten 
feet  in  height,  communicating  with  a  yard  and 
workshop.  "  Look,"  said  the  observer,  ''  here 
is  a  machinist  whose  name  is  not  on  our  list." 

"Probably  it  was  thought  too  small  a  con- 
cern for  our  purpose,"  said  his  companion. 

"  Nevertheless,  let  us  try,"  said  Mr.  Wolf. 

They  entered  and  found  at  the  desk  a  mid- 
dle-aged man,  whose  somewhat  grimy  aspect 
and  apron  around  his  waist,  showed  that  he  di- 
vided his  labors  between  the  workshop  and 
counting  room. 

"  We  want  to  look  over  your  works,  if  you 
have  no  objection,"  said  Mr.  Wolf. 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  show  you 
all  that  is  to  be  seen,"  said  the  mechanic  with 
a  pleased  alacrity,  ringing  a  bell,  telling  the  boy 
who  entered  to  take  charge  of  the  office. 

He  then  led  the  way,  and  explained  to  the 
strangers  the  whole  process  of  constructing  a 
locomotive  engine.  He  showed  them  how  the 
various  parts  of  the  machinery  were  manufac- 
tured and  patiently  answered  all  their  questions. 
He  told  them  of  an  improved  mode  of  tubing 
boilers,  by  which  the  power  of  generating  steam 
was  increased,  and  showed  with  what  care  he 
provided  for  security  from  bursting. 

Two  hours  passed  rapidly  away.  The  stran- 
gers were  delighted  with  the  intelligence  dis- 
played by  the  mechanic,  and  with  his  frank, 
attentive  and  unsuspicious  manners. 

"  Here  is  a  man  who  loves  his  profession  so 
well,  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  explaining  its 
mysteries  to  all  who  can  understand  them,"  said 
Mr.  Wolf. 

"■  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  given  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,"  said  the  other  stranger. 

"  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  have  enjoyed  your 
visit,"  said  the  mechanic,  "and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you  again." 

'<  Perhaps  you  may"  said  Mr.  Wolf,  and  the 
strangers  departed. 

Five  months  afterwards,  as  the  mechanic, 
whose  means  were  quite  limited,  sat  in  his  office 
meditating  how  hard  it  was  to  get  business  by 
the  side  of  such  large  establishments  as  were  his 
competitors,  the  two  strangers  entered.  He  gave 
them  a  hearty  welcome,  handed  chairs,  and  all 
sat  down. 

"  We  come,"  said  Mr.  Wolf,  "  with  a  propo- 
sition to  you  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to 
visit  St.  Petersburg." 
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"■  From  the  Emperor  ?     Impossible  !" 

"  Here  are  your  credentials." 

*'  But.,  gentlemen,"  said  the  now  agitated 
mechanic,  "  what  does  this  mean  ?  How  have 
I  earned  such  an  honor?" 

"  Simply  by  your  straightforward  courtesy 
and  frankness,  combined  with  professional  in- 
telligence," said  Mr.  Wolf.  "  Because  we  were 
strangers  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  treat 
us  with  coldness  or  distrust.  You  saw  that  we 
were  already  interested  in  acquainting  ourselves 
with  your  works,  and  you  did  not  ask  us,  before 
extending  to  us  your  civilities,  what  letters  of 
introduction  we  brought.  You  measured  us  by 
the  spirit  we  showed,  and  not  by  the  dignities 
we  might  have  exhibited." 

The  mechanic  visited  St.  Petersburg,  and 
soon  afterwards  removed. his  whole  establish- 
ment there.  He  had  imperial  orders  there  for 
as  many  locomotive  engines  as  he  could  con- 
struct. He  has  lately  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  is  still  receiving  large  returns  from 
his  Russian  workshop.  And  all  this  prosperitv 
grew  out  of  his  unselfish  civility  to  two  stran- 
gers, one  of  whom  was  the  secret  agent  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia. — Exchariye  Paper. 

■ ~i  «»»  I 

WAVES. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  an  element 
like  water,  one  of  the  prime  principles  of  which 
is  that  it  always  tends  to  seek  a  level,  should  be 
so  liable  to  agitation,  and  that,  when  in  large 
masses,  it  should  in  reality  so  seldom  be  at  rest. 
But  its  rery  fluidity,  which  is  the  cause  of  its 
tendency  to  a  state  of  quietude,  is  also  the  reason 
for  its  almost  constant  agitation.  It  requires 
but  a  breath  of  air  to  disturb  its  placidity  with 
ripples,  and  the  increase  of  the  breeze,  especially 
where  there  is  a  large  area,  rolls  it  up  in  waves, 
until  the  surface  of  the  sea  becomes  alternate 
hills  and  valleys.  One  might  suppose  that  the 
wind  would  pass  smoothly  over  the  face  of  the 
waters  without  exciting  any  great  commotion, 
the  contrast  in  the  density  of  the  two  elements 
being  so  great  j  but  it  requires  only  a  few  mo- 
ments for  a  strong  wind  to  lash  the  ocean  into 
fury,  and  to  cause  its  waves  to  rise,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  mountain-high.  This  expression, 
however,  is  mere  hyperbole.  The  actual  height 
of  waves  is  far  below  the  ordinary  estimate. 
Easily  as  the  surface  of  water  is  disturbed  by 
the  wind,  and  raised  into  waves,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  certain  height  beyond  which  it 
is  not  liable  to  be  raised  by  any  ordinary  gales. 
This  height  is  seldom,  if  ever  more  than  ten 
feet,  which,  with  the  corresponding  depression 
between  the  waves,  would  make  the  elevation 
above  the  trough  of  the  sea  twenty  feet.  3Iost 
persons  who  have  been  at  sea  in  a  storm,  and 
who  have  carefully  watched  the  approach  of  the 
mighty  swells,  which,  as  they  are  coming  on, 
threaten  to  overwhelm  even  the  largest  vessel. 


would  be  ready  to  assert  that  they  have  seen 
waves  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height :  but 
all  above  tvventy,  or  at  the  utmost,  twenty  five 
teet,  IS  in  the  imagination.  Of  .course,  no  ac- 
curate measurement  of  the  waves  can  be  made 
at  sea  but  an  approximation  to  gauging  them 
has  often  been  reached,,  and  under  the  most 
tavorable  circumstances,  with  the  above  result. 
W  here  a  wave  strikes  an  opposing  object,  aa 
upon  a  bold  shore,  or  against  a  ruck  or  li-ht- 
house,  the  water  is  dashed  up  to  a  far  greater 
height.  But  twenty  feet  may  be  set  down  as 
tae  height  of  the  loftiest  mountain- wave  that  is 
seen  at  sea,  the  assertions  of  young  and  old 
voyagers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  velocity  of  waves  is  a  far  mora  t'urioua 
and  interesting  subject  of  investigatiua.  Of 
course,  it  is  understood  by  all  who  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  matter,  that  the  water 
itself  does  not  move  forward  with  the  wave, 
even    when    it    attains    the   greatest    velocity. 

Only  the  form  of  the  wave  advances,  the 
wave  itself  seeming  to  have  a  separate  ex- 
istence from  the  water,  and  holding  on  its 
course  with  tremendous  speed  and  power, 
while  the  particles  of  water  and  the  entire 
mass  of  the  fluid  simply  rise  and  sink,  being 
made  the  sport  of  one  wave  after  another,  as 
the  succession  comes  on.  When  waves  come 
in  from  the  deep  sea,  and  strike  upon  a  shoal, 
or  upon  a  shelving  shore,  they  then  make  pro- 
gress, not  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  but  only 
on  the  principle  of  the  water  seeking  its  own 
level.  The  velocity  of  the  waves  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  magnitude,  the  largest  proceeding 
at  double  the  rate  of  the  fleetest  steamships,  or 
about  forty  miles  an  hour.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  sea  have  often,  when  running 
before  the  wind,  watched  their  progress,  seeing 
one  after  another,  with  regular  intervals,  sweep- 
ing by,  and  leaving  the  ship  far  behind. 

The  power  of  the  waves  is  tremendous,  and 
this  force  is  almost  a  mystery,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  just  stated,  that  it  is  only  the 
form  and  not  the  substance  which  moves.  Those 
who  have  felt  the  successive  blows  of  these 
mighty  trip-hammers  against  the  sides  or  bows 
of  a  ship,  when  the  ocean  has  been  violently 
agitated,  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  entire 
mass  of  water  has  not  been  hurled  with  im- 
mense velocity  against  the  vessel.  And  when 
these  waves  come  rolling  in  upon  a  shallow 
bank,  their  force  is  greatly  increased,  so  that 
the  bulwarks  must  be  strong  indeed  that  can 
withstand  their  shocks. — New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 


Society  would  gain  much  were  its  members 
to  restrict  themselves  to  the  expression  only  of 
their  most  cheerful  feelings,  digesting  their  evil 
moods  in  silence,  just  as  some  engines  are  made 
to  consume  their  own  smoke. 
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THE    NATURAL    MATHEMATICIAN. 

In  Homes  without  Hands,  an  elegant  volume 
in  the  departnient  of  natural  history,  by  J.  G. 
Wood,  recently  published  by  the  Harpers,  the 
following  facts  are  stated  as  showing  that  the 
hive-bee  is  the  most  accuri^te  of  mathema- 
ticians : 

Many  years  ago,  Miraldi  being  struck  with 
the  fact  that  the  lozenge-shaped  plates — of  the 
honey-comb — always  had  the  same  angles,  took 
the  trouble  to  measure  them,  and  found  that  in 
each  lozenge  the  large  angles  measured  109  de- 
grees, 28  minutes,  and  the  smaller  70  degrees, 
32  seconds — the  two  together  making  180  de- 
grees— the  equivalent  of  two  right  angles.  Ho 
also  noted  the  tact  that  the  apex  of  the  three- 
sided  cup  was  formed  by  the  union  of  three  of 
the  great  angles. 

Some  time  after,  Reaumur,  thinking  that  this 
remarkable  uniformity  of  angle  might  have 
some  connection  with  the  wonderful  economy 
of  space  which  is  observable  in  the  bee- comb, 
hit  upon  a  very  ingenious  plan.  Without  men- 
tioning his  reasons  for  the  question,  he  asked 
Koenig,  the  mathematician,  to  make  the  folio s'- 
ing  calculation  :  Given  a  hexagonal  vessel,  ter- 
minated by  three  lozenge  shaped  plates,  what 
are  the  angles  which  would  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  space  with  the  least  amount  of  mate- 
rial ? 

Koenig  made  his  calculations  almost  agreeing 
with  Miraldi,  and  Reaumur  concluded  that  the 
bee  had  very  nearly  solved  the  difficult  mathe- 
matical problem. 

Mathematicians  were  delighted  with  the  re- 
sult, and  for  a  long  time  the  calculations  were 
not  questioned.  However,  Maclurin,  the  well- 
known  Scotch  mathematician,  was  not  satisfied 
with  even  so  slight  a  difference  between  the 
two  mathematicians.  He  wanted  precision, 
tried  the  whole  question  himself,  and  found 
Wiraldi's  measurement  correct. 

Another  question  now  arose  :  How  did  this 
discrepancy  occur?  How  could  so  excellent  a 
mathematician  as  Koenig  make  so  grave  a  mis- 
take ?  On  investigation  it  was  found  no  blame 
was  attached  to  Koenig,  but  that  the  error  lay 
in  the  book  of  logarithms  which  he  used.  Thus 
a  mistake  in  a  mathematical  work  was  accident- 
ally discovered  by  measuring  the  angles  of  a 
bee-cell — a  mistake  sufficiently  great  to  have 
caused  the  loss  of  a  ship  whose  captain  hap- 
pened to  use  a  copy  of  the  same  logarithmic  ta- 
bles for  calculating  his  longitude. — Methodist. 

THE  SKY  AN  INDICATOR  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

The  color  of  the  sky,  at  particular  times,  af- 
fords wonderfully  good  guidance.  Not  only  does 
a  rosy  sunset  presage  good  weather,  and  a  rud- 
dy sunrise  bad  weather,  but  there  are  other 
tints  which  speak  with  equal  clearness  and  ac- 
curacy.    A  bright  yellow  sky,  in  the  evening, 


indicates  wind;  a  pale  yellow,  wet;  a  neutral 
gray  color  constitutes  a  favorable  sign  in  the 
evening,  and  an  unfavorable  one  in  the  morning. 
The  clouds  are  again  full  of  meaning  in  them- 
selves. If  their  forms  are  soft,  undefined,  and 
full  ftathery,  the  weather  will  be  fine;  if  their 
edges  are  hard,  sharp  and  definite,  it  will  be 
foul.  Generally  speaking,  any  deep,  unusual 
hues  betoken  wind  or  rain;  while  the  more 
quiet  and  delicate  tints  bespeak  fair  weather. 
These  are  simple  maxims,  and  yet  not  so  sim- 
ple but  that  the  British  Board  of  Trade  has 
thought  fit  to  publish  them  for  the  use  of  sea- 
faring men. — Scientific  American. 

»    <o»    « ■ 

From  the  Scientific  American, 
THE  SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 

Among  the  foreign  countries  engaged  in 
commerce  with  our  northwest  Pacific  States, 
there  is  none  that  is  establishing  with  them 
more  intimate  commercial  relations  than  the 
Sandwich  Inlands,  which  are  located  in  the 
North  Pacific,  in  latitude  20°,  about  2,100  miles 
southwest  from  San  Francisco,  and  directly  in 
the  track  of  vessels  bound  from  that  port  to 
China.  The  prospect  of  a  speedy  establifhment 
of  a  line  of  monthly  steamers  across  the  Pacific, 
under  the  contract  to  perform  the  American 
Mail  service  between  California  and  China, 
touching  at  Honolulu  and  Japan,  both  in  going 
and  returning,  gives  increased  interest  to  the 
agricultural  progress  of  the  group.  Postmaster 
General  Dennison  has  officially  invited,  tenders 
for  the  performance  of  this  important  mail  service; 
and  as  it  is  understood  that  parties  are  ready  to 
place  the  steamers  on  the  route  at  once,  it  is 
expected  the  line  will  be  in  operation  during 
the  next  year  at  the  farthest.  The  establishment 
of  a  steam  line  will  reduce  the  time  required  to 
make  the  passage  from  San  Francisco  to  Hono- 
lulu from  fifteen  days  to  eight,  and  tend  to 
greatly  increase  the  commerce  with  this  group, 
which  is  practically  an  American  colony,  as  a 
large  majority  of  the  foreign  population  a»e 
Americans.  We  propose,  in  two  or  three  brief 
articles,  to  notice  the  agricultural  progress  made 
there  during  the  past  few  years,  most  conspicu- 
ous among  which  has  been  the  cultivation  of  su- 
gar cane  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  dates  back 
more  than  twenty- five  years ;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  settlement  of  California,  and  the  con- 
sequent opening  of  a  near  and  permanent  mar- 
ket for  sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast,  that  any  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  business.  Since  1850 
foreign  capital  has  been  slowly  becoming  inter- 
ested in  cane  culture  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  molasses,  till  now  there  is  no  less 
than  twenty-five  plantations,  valued  at  over  two 
millions  of  dollars,  and  capable  of  manufactur- 
ing twenty  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  annually, 
with  two  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  molasses. 
The  sugar  mills  are  generally  of  the  largest 
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size,  well  made  with  all  the  modera  improve- 
uients,  such  as  steam  clarifiers,  centrifug^il  ma- 
chines and  other  late  ioventioiis,  and  are  sur- 
passed by  no  other  sugar  mills  in  the  world. 
They  have  been  manufactured  mostly  in  Boston 
or  Scotland,  bat  a  large  iron  foundry  is  now 
established  in  Honolulu  which  has  turned  out 
some  very  superior  mills,  though  smaller  than 
those  imported  from  the  above-named  places. 
A  first  class  plantation  has  machinery  capable 
of  manufacturing  a  thousand  tuns  of  sugar  per 
annum,  and  several  of  them,  it  is  thought,  will 
produce  that  quantity  this  year.  Such  a  plan- 
tation requires  about  150  laborers  and  workmen. 
The  latter  are  generally  mechanics  from  the 
United  States,  England  or  Germany.  The 
field  laborers  are  wholly  natives  of  the  Islands, 
who,  when  well  managed  and  treated,  are 
found  to  be  as  reliable  and  efficient  as  any  plan- 
tation laborers  in  other  sugar  countries.  In- 
deed, some  assert  that  the  plantations  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  are  conducted  with  fewer 
bands,  in  proportion  to  the  product,  than  in 
other  countries.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  la- 
borers thus  far,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  unemployed  men  living  without  any 
regular  means  of  support,  it  will  be  some  years 
before  any  great  scarcity  is  felt.  The  Island 
Government  has  wisely  taken  measures  to  pro- 
vide for  any  future  deficiency  that  may  arise, 
by  making  provision  for  the  emigration  of 
Asiatic  laborers  to  the  Islands,  whenever  any 
are  found  ready  to  migrate  thither  with  their 
families. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured  in  lS6i 
was  about  eleven  millions  of  pounds,  most  of 
which  found  a  ready  market  in  San  Francisco, 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  production  for  18(35  will  be  fifteen 
millions  of  pounds,  and  that  the  annual  increase 
will  be  about  83  per  cent.  In  quality,  the 
Sandwich  Island  sugar  ranks  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  equal  to  the  best  New  Orleans  or 
Cuba  for  consumption  ;  and  for  refining  pur- 
poses it  is  far  superior  to  them,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  crystalizing  or  graining  properties ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  preferred  to  the  best 
Manilla  or  China  sugar.  The  cost  of  its  manu- 
facture in  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  been  esti- 
mated at  four  cents  per  pound  ',  but  on  old-es- 
tablished plantations  it  probably  does  not  exceed 
three  and  a  half  cents — prices  which  enable  the 
planters  to  compete  successfully  with  Manilla, 
India  or  China. 

The  climate  of  the  Islands  has  been  found  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cane, 
and  though  the  average  yield  does  not  exceed 
two  tuns  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  yet  as  high  as  five 
or  six  tuns  of  sugar  have  been  frequently  pro 
duced  from  a  single  aero.  There  is  a  large  ex- 
tent of  cane  land  still  unoccupied.  The  island 
of  Hawaii  alone,  it  is  estimated,  is  capable  of 


producing  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  su- 
gar annually.  This  being  so,  there  is  a  prospect 
that  this  group  may,  before  many  years  liave 
elapsed,  become  to  the  Pacific  coast  what  Cuba 
now  is  to  the  Atlantic  States.  For  its  dovelope- 
ment  this  business  must  rely  in  future  as  in  the 
past  on  foreign  capital  and  management ;  but 
with  a  stable  government,  and  with  permanent 
steam  commuuicutiun  between  its  chief  porta 
and  our  Pacific  States,  its  progress  will  be  .sure 
and  rapid.  M.  U.  Vv'. 

■  ^m>  •  — 

EXTEMPORANEOUS    SURGERY. 

Even  young  children  should  be  taught  how 
to  act  in  some  of  the  accidents  of  life  which  re- 
quire surgical  skill.  The  arteries  of  the  body 
carry  the  life's  blood  from  the  heart.  If  one 
of  these  is  ruptured  from  any  cause,  and  the 
blood  is  allowed  to  esoope,  the  man  will  die  ia 
a  few  minutes  sometimes,  when  with  the  aid  of 
a  stick  and  a  string  or  handkerchief,  either  of 
which  are  almost  always  at  hand,  his  life  might 
be  saved.  If  the  severed  artery  is  in  the  leg  or 
arm,  and  there  is  no  string  at  hand,  tciir  a 
strip  from  any  part  of  the  clothing,  tie  it  loo.se 
around  the  limb,  pass  the  stick  between  the 
skin  and  the  string,  and  twist  it  around  until 
the  bleeding  ceases.  If  a  vein  is  wounded  or 
cut,  apply  the  dust  from  a  tea  canister  or  com- 
mon cobweb ;  or  even  without  these,  wrap  a 
strip  of  cotton  cloth  around  moderately  tight, 
and  then  another  piece  around  that;  if  the 
bleeding  does  not  cease,  let  cold  water  run  on 
the  wound  until  it  does,  or  until  a  physician  ar- 
rives. But  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  remember 
that  the  artery  sends  out  blood  by  spirts  and 
jets  and  of  a  bright  red  character.  If  the  blood 
flows  from  a  vein  it  flows  slowly  and  evenly, 
and  is  of  a  dark  red.  But  these  directions  will 
do  no  good  unless  it  is  specially  noted  that  if 
the  blood  comes  from  an  artery,  the  application 
of  the  string  must  be  made  above  the  wound, 
that  is,  between  the  wound  and  the  heart ;  if  a 
vein  has  been  wounded,  and  the  same  appliances 
are  needed,  they  must  be  made  behw  the  wound, 
or  between  the  wound  and  the  extrenieties. 

If  an  artery  is  cut  in  a  part  of  the  body  where 
a  string  cannot  be  applied,  hard  pressure  with 
the  thumb  at  a  spot  about  where  the  etriag 
would  have  been  applied  may  save  life. 

If  stung  or  bitten  by  insect,  snake  or  animal, 
apply  spirits  of  hartshorn  very  freely  with  a 
soft  rag,  becausojt  is  one  of  the  strongest  of 
alkalies,  and  familiar  to  most  persons.  The 
substance  which  causes  the  so  called  poison 
from  bites  or  stings,  is,  as  far  as  is  a.sccriaincd, 
generally  acid.  Hence  the  hartshorn  antago- 
nizes it  in  proportion  to  the  promptitude  with 
which  it  is  applied.  If  no  hartshorn  is  at  hand, 
pour  a  cup  of  hot  water  on  a  cup  of  cooking 
soda  or  saleratus,  or  even  the  a.-:hes  of  wo  )d 
just  taken  from  the  fire-ilac3, 1  clause  these  are 
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all  strong  alkalies,  and  hartshorn  is  only  best 
because  it  is  the  strongest.  There  is  no  conclu- 
sive evidence  to  induce  the  belief  that  burning 
or  cutting  out  a  bite  has  ever  done  the  slightest 
good.  The  proof  adduced  to  show  that  they 
have  been  effectual  is  wholly  of  a  negative 
character,  and,  therefore,  not  decisive. — Mall's 
Journal  of  Health.  ■ 

ITEMS. 

The  diflSculty  between  Italy  and  Austria,  in  regard 
to  the  debt  of  Venetia,  is  nearly  at  an  end,  and  it  is 
believed  that  a  compromise  will  be  effected,  which 
will  result  in  a  lasting  peace. 

The  damages  by  the  recent  heavy  rains  in  Ohio  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  have  been 
repaired,  and  trains  are  running  as  usual. 

Much  interest  has  been  created  by  a  recent  discov- 
ery, in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  near  New  Or- 
leans, of  an  immense  bed  of  pure  rock  salt,  almost  as 
transparent  as  crystal,  which  lies  some  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface.  Specimens  of  the  salt  have  been 
received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  The  most 
singular  fact  in  connection  with  this  valuable  de- 
posit has  been  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  an 
elephant,  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  super- 
incumbent earth,  beneath  which  have  been  found 
basket-work,  formed  of  reeds.  Photographic  repre- 
sentations of  this  ancient  hand-work  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Institute. —  The  Moravian. 

The  Freedmen. — The  board  of  trustees  for  the 
freedmen's  school,  formed  in  Washington  City,  have 
succeeded  in  making  good  their  claim  to  a  propor- 
tion of  the  public  school  money  of  the  city,  amount- 
ing to  $35,000  or  $40,000  per  annum.  They  have 
also  the  prospect  of  recovering  a  similar  proportion 
from  the  city  government,  due  the  board,  which  has 
been  withheld  for  a  number  of  years,  and  appropri- 
ated to  the  white  schools. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  has  passed  an 
act  securing  to  the  freedmen  the  right  to  make  and 
enforce  contracts,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  give  evi- 
dence, to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  to  make  bills,  enjoy  full  and  equal 
benefit  of  personal  security,  personal  liberty,  and 
private  property,  and  of  all  legal  remedies,  the  same 
as  whites.  It  farther  provides  for  the  infliction  of 
the  same  punishment  for  the  same  offences  upon 
whites  and  blacks  alike,  and  repeals  all  laws  incon- 
sistent herewith,  excepting  the  law  dealaring  mar- 
riages between  whites  and  blacks  illegal  and  void. 

Gen.  Howard  has  received  from  the  assistant  com- 
missioner of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  the  State  of 
Florida  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  bureau  in 
that  State  during  the  Eighth  month.  He  reports 
that  there  is  an  evident  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  freedmen  both  by  the  courts  and  planters. 
Ex-army  officers,  who,  since  the  close  of  ihe  war, 
purchased  plantations  and  engaged  in  the  plantino- 
business,  are  reported  as  doing  well. 

The  prospect  of  a  fine  cotton  crop  is  very  promis- 
ing. Tiee  cotton  worms  had  appeared,  but  the  bolls 
were  so  far  matured  that  but  little  damage  was  sus- 
tained. In  some  sections  of  the  State  the  corn  crop 
is  large;  in  others,  small,  but  generally  larger  than 
for  years  past. 

The  Savings  and  Trust  Company  for  Freedmen  has 
novf  nineteen  agencies  or  branches  in  thirteen  of  the 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Aggregate  of  deposits,  Seventh  mo.  1,     $616,802  54 
Payments  (to  depositors)  384, 795  48 


Amount  remaining  on  deposit,  $232,007  06 


A  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  has  just 
been  c^clared  on  sums  deposited  for  the  past  six 
months. 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. — The  progress  of  the 
work  upon  the  great  tunnel  through  the  Alps  is  an- 
nounced to  be  highly  satisfactory.  It  is  to  be  about 
seven  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  very  nearly  three 
and  a  half  miles  are  cut,  the  engineers  estimating 
that  in  ten  years  from  now  the  tunnel  will  be  fin- 
ished. The  present  rate  of  expenditure  is  about 
$1,200,000  a  year,  and  the  boring  machines,  which 
are  now  penetrating  very  hard  rock,  from  both  ends 
of  the  tunnel,  penetrate  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  a  day  on  each  side.  The  hard  rocks  are 
obstacles  that  may  be  surmounted,  but  the  cholera 
among  the  workmen  is  said  to  seriously  retard  the 
labor. — Ledger. 
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WANTED,  by  a  young  woman, — a  Friend, — a  situation  as  As- 
sistant TeacLier,  or  would  take  rhirge  of  a  private  school. 
929  4t.      Address  Assistant  TiiACHEB,  Office  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


APPLK  PARERS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  Slicers,  Clothes 
Sprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-iron  Holders,  Knife  and 
Scissor  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Brace  Bitts,  Clutch  Brace-,  (require 
neither  fitting  or  notching  of  bitts,)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.    For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

929.  No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

EATON  FEMALE  INSTITUTE.— A  Friends'  Boarding  School, 
situated  on  the  Pbila.  &  Bait.  C.  R.  R.  Ne.xt  Term  will 
commence  on  the  1st  of  Tenth  mouth  next.  For  Circulars,  giv- 
ing full  information,  inquire  of 

Evan  T.  Swayne,  Prindpol  and  Proprietor, 
8mo.  15, 1S66 — awa  at  p  100.       Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

p HESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY.-The  next  term  of  this  In- 
\j  stitution  commences  9th  mo.  3d.,  1866.  Whole  number  of 
pupils  last  year,  107, — 60  boarders,  47  day  pupils.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  Tatlor,  i  rincipal. 

S4  lot. 100.  Cuatesviile.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


IIELLEVUE    FEMALE    INSTITUTE.— The  Fall    and  Winter 

Jj     Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  Boardino- 

ScHOOL  FOR  Girls  will  commence  10th  mo.  1st,  1866,  and  close 

4th  mo.  12, 1867.    For  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  to 

Israel  J.  Grahame,     )  „  .     .     , 

Jane  P.  Grahame,       |  Principals. 

72  tf. Attleboro'  P.  0..  Bucks  county.  Pa. 


nUESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOU  BOYS,  situated  on 
Vj     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  19th  of  llih  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $83. 
For  further  )iarticulars  address  Henry  W.  Ridgway, 

4766  826t33fl7  pmuzzpain.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


WiVl.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  w  a  s  m  p. 
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SELECTIONS    PROM    THE    WRITINGS   OF   JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  4S3.) 

1816,  August  8c/. — 0 !  that  I  might  be  helped 
this  day  to  do  the  will  of  the  Lord.  0  !  that  I 
might  be  strengthened  with  inward  might,  pa- 
tiently yet  firmly  and  constantly  to  persevere  in 
what  is  right.  Though  assaulted  daily  by  the 
powerful  enemy,  yet  may  I  be  favored  with  un- 
wearied fortitude  to  watch  and  pray,  that  he 
may  not  finally  overcome.  How  liable  are  we 
every  moment  of  each  day  of  our  lives  to  fall 
or  falter  in  our  steppings;  and  how  blessed  are 
they  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  unto  salvation.  My  secret  constaot  crav- 
ing is,  that  in  all  things  and  at  all  times,  I  may 
have  such  an  awe  and  fear  of  Him,  whom  all 
should  fear,  as  to  be  preserved  from  evil ;  and 
that  thus  walking  before  Him,  I  may  be  led 
into  the  way  of  peace. 

I  remember,  when  under  great  exercise  long 
continued  on  the  subject  of  business,  and  amid.st 
many  thoughts  as  to  getting  a  livelihood  in  the 
world,  with  my  very  restrained  views  every 
way, — I  opened  a  book  in  great  fluctuation  and 
sore  grief  of  mind,  as  it  lay  near  me,  craving 
that  I  might  be  secretly  informed  in  this  way, 
or  in  any  way  with  certainty,  as  to  the  line  of 
duty  prescribed  to  me  by  heavenly  wisdom  ; 
when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  immediately 
to  my  hand  this  passage  from  William  Penn's 
No  Cross  No  Croion, — "Whoever  thou  art  that 
wouldst  do  the  will  of  God  but  faintest  in  thy 


desires  from  the  opposition  of  worldly  consider- 
ations,— remember,  I  tell  thee  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  that  he  that  prefers  father  or  mother, 
sister  or  brother,  house,  &c.,  to  the  testimony  of 
the  light  of  Jesus  in  his  own  conscience,  shall 
be  rejected  of  Him  in  the  solemn  and  general 
inquest  upon  the  world,  when  all  shall  be 
judged,  and  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done, 
not  the  profession  made,  in  this  life.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus,  that  '  if  thy  right  hand  offend 
thee,  thou  must  cut  it  off;  and  if  thy  right  eye 
offend  thee,  thou  must  pluck  it  out, '  (Matt. 
V.  29,  80;)  that  is,  if  the  most  dear,  the  most 
useful  and  tender  comforts  thou  enjoyest,  stand 
in  thy  soul's  way,  and  interrupt  thy  obedience 
to  the  voice  of  God,  and  thy  conformity  to  his 
holy  will  revealed  in  thy  soul,  thou  art  engaged, 
under  the  penalty  of  damnation,  to  part  with 
them."— Part  I.  Chap.  i.  Sect.  21st.  0  I  here 
was  a  revelation,  indeed,  to  me,  if  ever  there 
was  one  ;  for,  as  surely  as  there  is  a  secret  Pi- 
vine  Power,  it  was  manifested  in  my  soul  in  the 
reading  of  this  passage ;  and  it  so  overcame  me 
in  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  my 
knees  were  bowed,  and  my  heart  was  contrited 
before  Him  at  that  favored  season,  and  tears 
fell  in  abundance. 

There  has,  indeed,  been  a  wonderful  Provi- 
dence  all  along  about  me,  too  large  to  be  fully 
set  forth  in  order.  When  the  time  for  my  de- 
cision  and  signing  of  the  articles  of  clerkship  ar- 
rived, whereby  I  was  to  serve  in  an  attorney's 
office  for  five  years,  with  every  prospect  that  a 
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handsome  income  would  succeed  my  application 
to  this  line  of  business;  and  when  the  draft  of 
the  deed  was  about  to  be  sent  to  be  engrossed, 
and  I  was  to  take  it  to  the  law  stationer's  for 
that  purpose; — borne  down  by  hidden  trials, 
iny  earnest  fervent  petition  (in  a  secret  place, 
where  I  stepped  aside  to  pour  out  my  soul  unto 
God)  was,  that  if  the  Lord  was  my  guide  and 
my  leader,  he  would  make  a  way  even  now, 
when  there  appeared  none,  to  get  out  of  the 
predicament  in  which  I  was  so  closely  confined  ; 
and  speedily  that  day  I  was  taken  ill,  and 
obliged  to  see  a  physician,  who  ordered  me  to 
Southampton  as  soon  as  I  could  go,  which  was 
accordingly  effected  in  three  days.  I  have 
cause  to  remember  to  this  day,  how  closely  the 
Mighty  Helper  was  about  my  bed  and  about  my 
path  at  that  time;  so  that  my  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  my  cries  and  tears  in  secret,  were 
often  remarkably  answered,  and  were  felt  even 
to  prevail  with  God.  My  song  also  was  unto 
him  in  the  night  season  ;  and  living  praises 
would  ascend,  in  very  small  intervals  of  time, 
when  the  soul  had  a  few  seconds  only  to  turn 
to  its  Comforter.  When  I  returned  from 
Southampton  I  resumed  my  station  at  the  desk  ; 
but  my  eye  saw  clearly  that  that  place  was  not 
my  lot,  though  I  did  not  even  then  think  of  giv- 
ing up  the  profession  altogether ;  but  that  was 
also  shown  me  in  due  season,  when  I  was  able 
to  bear  it.  So  that  there  is,  indeed,  ground  for 
me  yet  to  trust  and  not  be  afraid,  as  well  as  for 
others  ;  seeing  that  there  is  One  who  can  make 
darkness  light,  and  crooked  things  straight,  and 
hard  things  easy. 

[He  finally  relinquished  the  pursuit  of  the 
law  in  the  latter  end  of  this  year.] 

1816,  September. — What  inexhaustible  good- 
ness and  loving  kindness  has  the  Lord  in  store 
for  those  of  every  age,  class  and  description, 
who  strive  to  serve  him  in  sincerity  !  0  !  He 
eheds  at  times  his  refreshing  presence  and  pro- 
tection in  a  remarkable  manner  round  about  his 
poor  dependent  little  ones,  showering  down 
upon  them  the  redundant  dew  of  His  grace.  I 
have  thought,  indeed,  that  the  inward  con- 
sciousness of  His  approbation  attending  us  is 
sometimes  permitted  to  be  as  strong  and  evident 
as  we  could  desire.  It  has  been  graciously  al- 
lotted me;  during  this  day  or  two,  to  experience 
such  a  degree  of  His  favor  attending  me,  and  to 
feel  such  a  measure  of  His  divine  blessing  shed 
upon  me,  that  I  can  scarcely  forbear,  in  this 
manner,  testifying  to  the  continuance  of  His 
care  for  His  creatures,  even  for  those  who  have 
widely  strayed  from  His  flock,  and  have  been 
long  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  Yea,  0  yes  ! 
— '*  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still ;" — praised 
be  His  name  evermore  ! 

1816,  September  19th. — Though  I  wish  to  be 
the  last  to  find  fault  with  the  innocent  and  natu- 
ral eprightliness  and  liveliness  of  youth;  yet  I 


cannot  but  excuse  myself  from  joining  in  with 
what  is  commonly  so  termed,  having  often  felt 
thereby  unsettled  in  mind,  and  indisposed  for 
reflection.  I  have  found  that  by  occasionally 
relaxing  in  the  discipline  of  watchfulness,  the 
inclination  to  laughter,  more  particularly,  gained 
much  ground  upon  me  ;  and  there  has  been  no 
small  difficulty  in  ret<training  this  habit,  when 
much  indulged  ;  so  that  it  strikes  me  to  be  a 
snare.  Though  religion  does  not  make  a  man 
gloomy,  yet  it  never  allows  him  to  be  off  his 
guard ;  no,  he  must  "  watch  and  pray,  lest  he 
enter  into  temptation," — taking  up  his  daily 
cross  to  all  frivolous  and  foolish  talking  and 
jesting,  besides  other  more  evident  and  open 
evils. 

To  W.  F. 

London,  October  10th,  1816. 
Dear  Friend  : — Whilst  taking  up  my  pen 
to  address  you,  I  feel  very  desirous  not  to  incur 
the  sentence  denounced  in  Scripture,  against 
him  that  ''  trusted  in  man,  and  made  flesh  his 
arm,  and  whose  heart  departed  from  the  Lord," 
for  there  is  a  disposition  to  regard  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator,  in  whom  alone  is  ever- 
lasting; strength.  And  yet  a  saying  of  the  apos- 
tles Peter  and  John,  when  brought  before  the 
Jewish  council,  has  often  been  comfortably  re- 
membered by  me,  after  much  unreserved  com- 
munication with  some  of  my  dear  friends,  and 
I  trust  I  may  safely  adopt  it  as  my  own  on  this 
occasion, — "  for  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things 
which  we  have  both  seen  and  heard."  How 
shall  I  then  be  silent  concerning  the  dealings 
of  Infinite  Goodness,  or  how  shall  I  forbear  to 
testify  of  Ilim  who  "delighteth  in  mercy;"  of 
whom  it  is  said,  and  has  been  experienced  by 
thousands,  as  well  as  by  myself, — '■'■  He  will 
subdue  our  iniquities,  and  will  cast  all  our  sins 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea."  Indeed,  I  have 
reason  to  say  thus,  and  much  more  ;  for  few 
suspect  the  depth  of  perdition  from  which  I 
have  been  rescued.  Awfully  appropriate  was 
that  language  twice  repeated  in  the  little  com- 
pany I  sat  with,  at  our  friend's  house  at  S. — 
"  Thou  wert  as  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the 
burning."  I  earnestly  desire  that  what  follows 
may  not  equally  apply, — "  yet  hast  thou  not 
returned  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord."  How 
strongly  have  I  been  encouraged,  my  dear 
friend,  to  believe  that  even  in  these  latter  times 
the  same  arm  of  everlasting  mercy  is  still  un- 
derneath, the  same  crook  of  loving  kindness  is 
yet  conspicuously  stretched  out  to  reclaim  and 
to  restore.  Though  I  have  but  little  time  or 
space  to  spare,  yet  one  circumstance  attending 
my  former  course  of  life,  I  may  not  omit  to 
mention : — I  remember,  my  dear  friend,  (bear 
with  me  if  you  can,)  a  season  when  my  wicked- 
ness had  arrived  at  such  a  complicated  and  ag- 
gravated height,  as  to  threaten  (to  all  appear- 
ances and  all  probability)  inevitably  impending 
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consequences  j  and  these  so  encompassed  me 
round  on  every  side,  that,  though  a  thorough 
adept,  I  totally  despaired  of  escaping  that  which 
was  likely  to  follow.  At  this  eventful  crisis, 
when  my  wretchedness  was  more  than  I  can 
describe,  and  almost  more  than  I  could  bear, 
there  was  a  secret  but  fervent  desire  raised  in 
my  very  inmost  soul,  that  if  it  were  possible,  I 
might  be  delivered  from  this  anguish  of  mind 
and  dilemma  of  situation,  which  were  then 
owned  (by  me)  to  have  been  brought  on  by  my 
own  sinfulness,  and  much  less  than  was  de- 
served. There  was  alsosomethinglike  acovenant 
(on  my  part)  that  if  I  might  be  thus  rescued, 
no  bounds  should  be  placed  to  the  dedication  of 
my  future  life.  The  sequel  was  as  striking  as 
the  fact  itself, — each  black  cloud  of  this  storm, 
from  that  very  day  forward,  rolled  gradually 
away,  and,  in  a  surprising  manner,  withdrew  and 
dissipated.  So  that  in  truth  I  have  had,  and 
still  have  most  feelingly  to  adopt  a  language  as 
literally  and  remarkably  applicable  to  myself  as 
it  could,  perhaps,  have  been  to  him  that  used 
it, — "  He  brought  me  up,  also,  out  of  the  hor- 
rible pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay;"  and  T  think  I 
may  add,  it  is  equally  my  desire  and  belief,  that 
the  remainder  of  this  passage  may  and  will  be 
as  nearly  my  experience  : — "  This  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marvellcus  in  our  eyes."  Yes, 
my  dear  friend,  "  I  am  as  a  wonder  unto  many," 
amongst  those  who  knew  me  little  more  than 
three  years  ago,  then  living  in  total  forgetful- 
ness,  or  rather  abandonment  of  Him,  who,  not- 
withstanding, did  not  utterly  abandon  me,  but, 
as  Fenelon  says,  *'  who  followed  me  in  my  ways, 
which  were  those  of  sin  ;  who  has  run  after  me, 
as  a  shepherd  in  search  of  his  strayed  sheep." 
So  that  I  cannot  be  silent  on  this  subject;  but 
am  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  in  all  my 
various  difficulties,  distresses  and  dangers,  the 
power  and  presence  of  One,  "  who  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost,"  has  been  with  me  and 
around  me,  bringing  about  seeming  impossibili- 
ties, making  a  way  where  no  way  was,  and 
effecting  deliverance  "  with  a  mighty  hand,  and 
with  an  outstretched  arm." 

With  respect  to  that  share  of  afHiction  which 
has  been  handed  to  me  of  late,  I  can  truly  say, 
it  is  my  desire  that  others  in  their  various  trials, 
may  be  equally  enabled  with  myself  to  discover 
and  acknowledge  in  them  the  hand  of  Him  who 
"  is  righteous  in  all  His  ways,  and  holy  in  all 
His  works."  When  privations  are  permitted  to 
attend,  what  a  consolation,  my  dear  friend,  to 
find  a  Father  of  the  fatherless  ;  when  about  to 
separate  from  those  who  have,  from  childhood, 
shared  the  same  mixed  cup  of  joy  and  grief, 
what  a  favor  to  feel  that  wherever  scattered 
still  each  of  us  is  near  that  Fountain  to  which 
we  may  all  have  access ;  when  a  total  revolution 
in  our  outward  condition  takes  place,  when  lux- 
ury,  delicacy,   splendor   and   vanity,  together 


with  all  those  objects  endeared  by  fond  recollec- 
tion, are  to  be  relinquished,  how  sweet  to  know 
"  it  is  the  Lord — let  him  du  what  seemeth  him 
good ;"  and  in  taking  up  the  cross— the  daily 
cross,  denying  ourselves,  and  following  our 
Leader  through  evil  report  and  good  report, 
through  sufferings,  conflicts,  and  probation, — 
what  a  blessing  will  it  be  if  we  "  are  kept  by 
the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion," 

Your  sincere  friend,        J.  B. 

1816,  Octolcr  22r7.— The  farther  I  advance 
in  my  course  along  this  valley  of  mist  and  ob- 
scurity, the  more  evidently  am  I  permitted  to 
discover — the  more  frequently  am  I  constrained 
to  admire — the  infinite  condescension  of  the 
Lord.  0 !  how  sincerely  can  I  exclaim  with 
the  Psalmist,  "  What  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitGSt  him,"  Fervent,  indeed,  have  been  my 
desires,  and  still  more  and  more  so,  as  the  visita- 
tions of  condescending  mercy  have  been  renew- 
edly  extended — that  my  whole  heart  may  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  and  further  mani- 
festations of  this  great  and  gracious  Guest.  0  ! 
may  there  be  in  my  inmost  thoughts  and  imagi- 
nations, as  well  as  over  my  words  and  outward 
demeanor,  such  a  constant  watchfulness  as  may 
evidence  a  holy  awe  and  fear  of  giving  Him 
offence,  or  occasioning  a  separation  between 
Him  and  my  soul. 

0 !  thou  who  seest  in  secret,  and  to  whom 
my  most  secret  petitions  are  thoroughly  known, 
and  known  to  ascend  even  daily  and  hourly, — 
be  pleased,  in  thy  exceeding  great  compassion 
and  wonted  mercy,  to  hand  me  a  little  help. 
Grant  that  I  may  be  made  willing  to  follow 
thee  whithersoever  thou  leadest,  and  to  become 
whatsoever  thou  wouldst  have  me  to  be. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Hannah  More  once  went  into  the  shop  of  a 
carpet-weaver,  and  as  she  looked  upon  the  pro- 
duct of  his  industry,  she  said  that  she  could 
not  understand  the  pattern.  The  loose  and 
tangled  threads  seemed,  to  her,  confusion  in- 
stead of  beauty.  The  weaver  told  her  it  was 
going  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest  patterns  he  had 
ever°wrought,  at  which  she  wondered  greatly, 
till  he  added,  "  Madam,  you  are  looking  at  the 
wrong  side !"  So  wc  are  often  looking  on  the 
wrong  side  of  God's  ways,  but  faith  teaches  us 
to  trust  Him  where  we  cannot  see  llim ;  and 
in  proportion  as  we  do  so,  will  our  way  open 
before  us,  our  lips  will  be  filled  with  songs  of 
gratitude,  and  we  will  be  able  to  say  with  the 
holy  Fletcher,  "I  am  poor  in  nothing  but 
thanks." 

Read  not  books  alone,  but  men;  and,  above 
all,  read  thyself. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"REBUILD   THE    WASTE   PLACES." 

At  this  time,  when  a  concern  is  awakened  in 
many  minds  for  the  welfare  of  our  religious 
Society,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  our  present  condition,  and  how 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  rise  again  to  the  truly 
enviable  position  occupied  by  our  fathers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  God's  prophet  has  plainly  set 
forth  the  principle  cause,  in  a  very  few  words, 
when  speaking  of  a  highly  favored  people  for- 
merly. They  have  forsaken  the  Fountain  of 
living  waters,  and  have  hewn  out  for  themselves 
cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  rise  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  as  a  revival  of  primitive  Christianity, 
— that  our  worthy  ancestors  were  led  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  out  of  a  lifeless,  ceremonial  re- 
ligion into  a  more  spiritual  worship — and  that 
by  faithfulness  to  the  witness  for  God  in  their 
own  hearts,  they  became  a  prosperous  people, 
compelling  their  enemies  to  respect  them,  and 
the  government  under  which  they  lived  to  grant 
them  religious  privileges.  Being  faithful  to 
the  openings  of  Truth,  they  were  entrusted 
by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  with  great 
and  important  testimonies;  and  as  they  were 
obedient  to  the  simple  requiring  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  they  were  blest  with  the  reward  of  peace, 
and  an  enlargement  in  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  everlasting  kingdom.  Thus  the  truly 
dedicated  children  of  every  age  have  been  per- 
mitted to  ascend  round  after  round  of  that  lad- 
der whose  top  reaches  the  highest  mansion  of 
the  Father's  house ;  thus  one  duty  performed 
toakes  way  for  another,  and  by  faithfulness  in 
the  little  our  hands  find  to  do^  we  become  rulers 
over  more.  All  real  advancement  in  the  inner 
life  is  the  result  of  individual  faithfulness  ;  the 
outgrowth  of  the  spiritual  seed  in  the  soul,  and 
the  growth  of  societies  and  communities,  de- 
pends on  the  progress  of  individuals.  The 
world  was  not  made  in  a  day.  Seed  time  and 
harvest  must  ever  remain  to  be  distinct  periods, 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  and  every 
succeeding  harvest  laden  with  golden  grain 
must  originate  with  the  germinating  seed.  So 
our  spiritual  condition  as  a  religious  people 
will  depend  altogether  on  the  seed  we  sow,  and 
the  heavenly  dews  that  descend  on  the  tender 
plants  from  the  exhaustless  Source  of  light  and 
life.  No  mere  human  contrivance,  no  cold, 
calculating  policy,  can  ever  build  up  the  Church 
of  God,  nor  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness  in  the  earth ;  yet  the  Christian's 
watchword  is  onward,  for  he  that  puts  his  hand 
to  the  gospel  plough  and  looks  back  is  not  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  No  place  is  so 
high  above  earth  and  its  temptations  that  the 
toil-worn  pilgrim  can  with  safety  take  up  his 
rest.  The  spirit  of  the  Great  Eternal  ever 
points  upward  and  onward,  and  angel  voices 


from  the  abode  of  the  ransomed  cheer  the  weary 
traveller,  lest  he  faint  by  the  way.  Since  it 
was  the  Light  of  Christ  that  m'ade  us  a  people, 
and  since,  so  long  as  we  were  faithful,  it  pleased 
God  to  build  us  up,  and  give  us  a  place  of  honor 
and  renown  among  the  people,  it  follows  as 
certain  as  effects  follow  causes,  that  our  decline 
as  a  religious  people  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
unfaithfulness,  and  turning  our  backs  to  the 
Light  of  Christ,  suffering  the  little  seed  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  smothered  out  with  the  things 
of  the  world  ;"  '■'  For  if  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  We 
need  not  be  suprised  at  our  almost  deserted 
places  of  worship,  for  we  have  indeed  sown  to 
the  world  and  to  a  forma),  lifeless  religion  these 
many  years.  The  Scripture  prophecy  has  been 
verified,  and  we  have  accordingly  reaped  an 
abundant  harvest.  May  we  not  rejoice  that, 
notwithstanding  our  high  profession  without 
corresponding  fruits,  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  has  not  wholly  forsaken  us,  but  still 
continues,  in  his  infinite  regard,  to  pour  out  his 
spirit  upon  us  in  this  wilderness  state,  and  still 
invites  his  erring  children  back  to  the  heavenly 
mansion,  where  the  repentant  prodigal  will  ever 
find  "bread  enough  and  to  spare."  Hence  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  nothing  short  of  the 
same  Divine  Power  that  enabled  the  faithful 
and  devoted  George  Fox  to  gather  this  people 
out  of  the  lifeless  ceremonial  religion  of  his 
time  can  ever  restore  us  again  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition. The  generation  that  longs  for  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt  will  have,  as  of  old,  to  leave 
their  carcasses  in  the  wilderness.  Man  merely 
as  man  never  can  work  the  righteousness  of 
God.  He  giveth  not  his  glory  to  another,  nor 
his  praise  to  images  of  man's  device.  Thou 
that  art  concerned  to  build  up  this  people, 
cease  from  thy  own  contrivings.  Lay  self  with 
all  his  imagined  greatness  at  the  feet  of  the 
Master.  Labor  to  restore  one  professed  disciple 
of  Fox  to  primitive  purity.  Remember  that  we 
must  all  begin  just  where  our  fathers  began, 
and  that  acceptance  with  the  Most  High  des- 
cends not  by  inheritance,  but  thou  too  must 
know  the  immediate  birth — the  state  of  infancy 
and  youth,  before  the  strong  man  in  Christ. 
Behold  the  giant  tree  of  the  forest !  It  grew 
not  in  a  day ;  but,  obedient  to  the  law  of  ita 
being  and  of  the  elements,  it  has  grown  to  be  a 
mighty  tree  by  developing  one  tiny  leaf  after 
another,  Be  thou  likewise  faithful  to  the  law3 
of  thy  spiritual  being,  and  light  will  yet  shine 
out  of  darkness,  beauty  will  rise  out  of  ashes 
and  life  out  of  the  dust,  and  the  dry  bones  of 
the  valley  will  yet  become  a  living  army,  going 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  in  the  name 
of  the  Infinite  Father. 

Fulton,  10th  mo.  2,  1866.  W.  M.  W. 


The  sure  effect  of  obedience  to  the  still  small 
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voice  of  our  Divine  Master  in  the  soul,  is  quiet- 
ness, tenderness,  humility,  souadaess  of  mind 
and  substantial  peace. 

THE  IRREPARABLE  PAST. 

Time  is  the  solemn  inheritance  to  which 
every  man  who  is  born  is  heir — he  has  a  life  rent 
of  this  world — a  little  section  cut  out  of  eter- 
nity and  given  us  to  do  our  work  in  ;  an  eternity 
before,  an  eternity  behind  ;  and  the  small 
stream  between  flowing  swiftly  from  the  one 
into  the  vast  bosom  of  the  other.  The  man  who 
has  felfc  with  all  his  soul  the  significance  of 
time,  will  not  be  long  in  learnino:  every  lesson 
this  world  has  to  teach  him.  Have  you  ever 
felt  it  ?  Have  you  ever  realized  how  your  own 
little  streamlet  is  gliding  away,  and  bearing  you 
along  with  it  toward  that  awful  other  world, 
of  which  all  things  here  are  but  the  thin  sha- 
dows, down  into  that  eternity  toward  which  the 
confused  wreck  of  all  earthly  things  is  bound  ? 
Let  us  realize  that  till  sensation  of  time,  and 
the  infinite  meaning  which  is  wrapped  up  in  it, 
has  taken  possession  of  our  souls,  there  is  no 
chance  of  our  ever  feeling  strongly  that  it  is 
worse  than  madness  to  sleep  time  away.  Every 
day  in  this  world  has  its  work ;  and  every  day 
as  it  rises  out  of  eternity,  keeps  putting  to  each 
of  us  the  question  afresh,  what  will  you  do 
before  to-day  has  sunk  into  eternity,  and  noth- 
ing rises  again  ?  And  now  what  have  we  to 
say  with  respect  to  this  solemn  thing — time  ? 
That  men  do  with  it  through  life  just  what  the 
apostle  did  for  one  precious  and  irreparable 
hour  of  it  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane ;  they 
go  to  sleep. 

Have  you  ever  seen  those  marble  statues  in 
some  public  square  or  gai'den,  which  art  has  so 
finished  with  a  perennial  fountain  that  through 
the  lips  or  through  the  hands,  the  clear  water 
flows  in  a  perpetual  stream,  on,  on,  on  forever; 
and  the  marble  stands  there — passive,  cold, 
making  no  effort  to  arrest  the  gliding  water  ? 
It  is  so  that  time  flows  through  the  hands  of 
men — swift,  never  pausing  till  it  has  run  itself 
out ;  and  there  is  the  man  petrified  into  a  mar- 
ble sleep,  not  feeling  what  it  is  which  is  passing 
away  forever. 

It  is  so,  just  so,  that  the  destiny  of  nine  men 
out  of  ten  accomplishes  itself,  slipping  away 
from  them,  aimless,  useless,  till  it  is  too  late. 
And  we  are  asked,  with  all  the  solemn  thoughts 
which  crowd  around  an  approaching  eternity, 
what  has  been  our  life,  and  what  do  we  intend 
it  shall  be  ?  Yesterday,  last  week,  last  year — 
they  are  gone.  Yesterday,  for  example,  was 
such  a  day  as  never  was  before,  and  never  can 
be  again.  Out  of  darkness  and  eternity  it  was 
born,  a  new,  fresh  day ;  into  darkness  and 
eternity  it  sank  again  forever.  It  had  a  voice 
calling  to  us,  of  its  own.  Its  own  work,  its  own 
duties,  what  were  we  doing  yesterday  ?     Idling, 


whiling  away  the  time  in  idleness  and  luxurious 
literature — not  as  life's  rt'laxation,  but  as  life's 
business  ?  Thrilling  our  hearts  with  the  ex- 
citement of  life  ?  continuing  now  to  spend  the 
day  most  pleasantly  ?  Was  that  our  duty  ? 
Sleep,  brethren,  all  that  is,  but  bleep.  And  now 
let  us  remember  this,  there  is  a  day  coming 
when  that  sleep  will  be  rudely  broken,  with  u 
shock  ;  there  is  a  day  in  our  future  lives  when 
our  time  will  be  counted,  not  by  years,  nor  by 
months,  nor  yet  by  hours,  but  by  minutes — the 
day  when  unmistakable  symptomsshall  announce 
that  the  messengers  of  Death  have  come  to  take 
us. 

The  startling  moment  will  come  which  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  realize  now,  when  it  will  be 
felt  that  it  is  all  over  at  last — that  our  chances, 
our  trials  are  past.  The  moment  that  wc  have 
tried  to  think  of,  shrunk  from,  put  away  from 
us,  here  it  is,  going,  too,  like  all  other  moments 
tbat  have  gone  before  it ;  and  then  with  eyes 
unsealed  at  last,  you  look  back  on  the  life  that 
has  gone  by.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it  ; 
there  it  is,  a  sleep,  a  most  palpable  sleep,  self- 
indulged  unconsciousness  of  single  destinies, 
and  God,  and  Christ;  asleep  when  Christ  was 
calling  out  to  you  to  watch  with  Him  one  hour  ; 
asleep  where  there  was  something  to  be  done ; 
a  sleep  broken,  it  may  be,  once  or  twice  by 
restless  dreams,  and  by  a  voice  of  truth  which 
would  make  itself  heard  at  times,  but  still  a 
sleep  which  was  only  rocked  into  deeper  still- 
ness by  interruptions.  And  now  from  the  un- 
done eternity,  the  boom  of  whose  waves  is  dis- 
tinctly audible  upon  your  soul,  there  comes  the 
serene  voice  again — a  solemn,  sad  voice — but 
no  longer  the  same  word  "  watch  " — other  words 
altogether,  ''  you  may  go  to  sleep."  It  is  too 
late  to  wake  ;  there  is  no  science  in  earth  or 
heaven  to  recall  time  that  has  once  fled. — F. 
W.  Robertson. 


SCIENCE  IS  A  SYSTEMATIC  EXPOSITION  OF 
god's   LAWS. 

The  assumption  that  science  is  a  mere  human 
invention,  necessarily  opposed  to  and  incompati- 
ble with  the  Divine  truth,  is  happily  now  much 
less  prevalent  than  formerly,  and  is  so  far  from 
being  correct  that  the  very  reverse  may  be 
truly  affirmed.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  science  is  nothing  else  than  a  .systematio 
exposition  of  the  works  and  laws  of  God,  dis- 
coverable in  the  field  of  nature  ;  and  if  wc  re- 
flect for  a  moment,  we  shall  see  that  it  can  be 
nothing  else.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  thinks 
and  says  so  and  so,  does  not  make  that  exist 
which  has  no  existence  in  nature  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  law  or  object  has  a  real  ex- 
istence,  man's  denial  or  neglect  of  it  does  not 
in  the  least  dimiui.sh  the  sphere  of  its  action, 
or  lighten  the  penalty  of  disregarding  it.  Thus, 
an  ardent  student  may  believe  that  excessive 
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study  aud  want  of  sleep  are  not  hurtful  to  him  ; 
but  his  false  opinion  will  in  no  degree  prevent 
their  deleterious  action.  In  like  naanner,  a 
person  may  believe  that  sitting  inactive  with 
cold  wet  feet  will  do  him  no  harm ;  but  such 
belief  will  be  quite  unavailing  to  protect  him 
against  the  usual  consequences  of  such  be- 
haviour. It  is  God,  and  not  man,  who  has 
created  the  universe  and  established  the  rela- 
tions which  subsist  among  all  its  constituent 
parts,  animate  and  inanimate.  Every  phenome- 
non which  occurs  in  the  natural  world,  however 
striking  from  its  magnitude  and  extent, — as  in 
the  case  of  an  earthquake  or  a  storm,  or  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, — or  how- 
ever incomprehensible  from  its  extreme  minute- 
ness, like  the  microscopic  animalculse,  has  been 
devised  by  His  wisdom  and  is  regulated  by  His 
laws.  Every  truth,  therefore,  which  science 
demonstrates,  and  every  principle  which  it  un- 
folds, are  traceable  to  God  as  their  author,  and, 
in  common  with  the  inferences  rightly  deduced 
from  them,  demand  our  respect  for  this  above 
all  other  reasons,  and  carry  with  them  the 
sanction  of  the  Deity  himself.  Apart  from 
this,  indeed,  they  would  inspire  no  confidence 
in  their  stability,  and  could  present  no  claim  to 
our  obedience. — Dr.  Andreiv  Combe. 


FAMILY  TIES  THE  LIFE  OF  NATIONS. 

Little  as  any  of  us  are  disposed  in  this  coun- 
try to  sympathize  with  Comte  in  his  philosophy, 
there  is  one  great  truth  which  he  has  made  the 
basis  of  all  politics  and  social  ideas,  and  into 
which  all  other  theories  must  flow,  and  by 
which  they  must  be  tested.  It  is  this  :  that  the 
family  is  the  social  unit ;  not  the  man  alone,  as 
the  head  of  the  family ;  not  man  or  woman 
separately ;  not  the  children  as  the  hope  of  the 
future,  but  the  man,  his  wife,  and  the  children 
of  their  union  form  the  social  unit.  For  the 
good  and  the  promotion  of  family  prosperity, 
all  governments  and  other  powers  and  forces  of 
the  social  state  exist,  whether  political,  intel- 
lectual or  religious.  It  is  true  that  Comte  did 
not  first  discover  this.  It  formed  the  basis  of 
the  religion  of  Abraham  and  the  whole  Jewish 
system.  The  Chinese  government,  the  best 
preserved  of  the  ancient  systems,  is  based  pro- 
fessedly on  this  principle,  and  now  seems  fall- 
ing into  decay  through  the  practical  neglect 
and  subversion  of  it.  The  most  ancient  of  the 
Vedas  were  written  at  a  period  of  Indian  histo- 
ry so  ancient  that  family  religion  and  worship 
were  the  highest  known,  and  before  temples  and 
caste  had  begun  to  grow. 

This  great  principle  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
true  social  relations ;  i.  e.,  that  they  all  are  val- 
uable exactly  in  proportion  as  they  promote  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  greatest  number 
of  families  side  by  side  ;  a  republic  of  such, 
with  equal  protection  to  all  in  the  enjoyment  of 


their  rights  and  liberties.  All  the  right  of 
property  exists  for  the  family,  according  to  the 
views  of  some  of  the  profoundest  lawyers  and 
thinkers,  and  the  great  ends  of  government  may 
therefore  all  be  summed  up  in  the  protection 
of  all  the  persons  and  property  of  the  State. 
The  great  source  of  corruption  in  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Old  World  is  that  some  inferior 
institution  has  become  idolized,  and  interferes 
with  the  protection  of  this  higher,  highest  law 
of  all  earthly  institutions.  In  Greece,  anciently, 
when  the  few  free  men  held  all  the  rest  as 
slaves,  and,  steeped  in  wealth  and  luxury, 
trampled  on  the  family  ties,  decay  followed. 
The  greatness  of  military  power,  riches  and  glo- 
ry, swallowed  up  everything  else  in  Rome,  fi- 
nally proved  fatal  to  family  ties  and  virtues,  aud 
destroyed  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  feudalism  of  the  Dark  Ages  became  in- 
imical to  family  virtue  and  family  ties,  as  the 
condition  of  the  French  nobles  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  showed,  and  it  therefore  fell. 
In  England,  family  relations  have  been  better 
preserved  and  fostered  among  the  middle  clas- 
ses, and  they  have  flourished,  but  both  birth 
and  wealth  have  created  an  aristocracy  that 
enables  the  few  to  trample  on  the  family  ties  of 
the  lower  orders.  These  are  kept  by  low  wages 
so  poor  that  they  cannot  rise,  cannot  support  a 
family  in  many  of  the  farming  and  manufactur- 
ing districts,  and  the  laws  made  by  the  rich 
alone  favor  this  state  of  things ;  the  rich  get 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  So  long  as  nations 
remain  free,  and  without  too  wide  distinctions 
between  rich  and  poor,  they  become  virtuous 
and  prosperous,  and  increase  rapidly.  But  the 
very  increase  of  riches,  concentrating  into  the 
hands  of  a  few,  is  unfriendly  to  the  family  life 
of  the  many,  unless  the  dangers  are  foreseen 
and  provided  against  by  careful  training  and 
correct  public  opinion.  In  Europe,  troops  of 
servants  are  kept  in  celibacy  to  wait  upon  the 
rich,  unable  to  form  family  ties  of  their  own. 

This  sudden  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the 
greatest  danger  we  have  to  fear,  and  the  loss  of 
our  republican  simplicity  of  manners  and  purity 
of  morals.  In  cities,  wealth  becomes  concen- 
trated in  larger  fortunes,  and  the  separation  of 
the  extremes  of  society  increases.  In  just  that 
proportion  the  number  of  marriages  decrease. 
Business  life,  and  club  life,  and  political  life, 
and  the  life  of  pleasure,  overshadow  the  quieter 
happiness  of  the  family,  and  pervert  the  social 
life  of  the  people.  The  pleasures  that  can  be 
partaken  of  by  the  whole  family  together  are 
the  most  valuable,  and  those  that  cannot  be  thus 
enjoyed,  with  few  exceptions,  are  of  very  ques- 
tionable utility  or  morality. — Fuhlic  Ledger. 
■ ■  «««  I 

"  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city,"  were  the  words  of  a 
king;." 
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From  the  Advocate  and  Guardian. 
RESIGNATION. 

"Why  should  we  doubt  a  Father's  love, 
So  constant  and  so  kind  ? 
To  His  unerring,  gracious  will, 
Be  every  wish  resigned." 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  principle  or  element 
of  the  Christian  character  more  beautiful,  or 
that  diffuses  a  sweeter  charm  around  its  pos- 
sessor, than  a  calm  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will — a  quiet,  patient  submission  to  the  decrees 
of  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  events.  We  notice 
this  particularly  wherl  seen  in  connection  with 
some  great  calamity,  or  afflictive  dispensation 
of  Providence. 

To  suffer  a  long,  painful  sickness,  to  have 
much  sickness  in  our  families,  or  to  be  called  to 
give  up  our  dearest  friends,  and  lay  them  away 
in  the  cold,  silent  tomb,  are  among  the  greatest 
of  earth's  sorrows ;  and  when  one  is  brought 
to  pass  through  such  trials,  and  is  seen  to 
meet  them  calmly,  without  a  murmur,  though 
with  a  heart  wrung  with  anguish,  and  is  able 
to  say,  *'  Thy  will,  0  God,  not  mine  be  done," 
truly,  such  an  one  manifests  a  spirit  of  true 
submission,  and  shows  without  doubt  a  firm 
faith  in  an  overruling  Providence,  and  a  trust 
that  all  is  for  the  best. 

See  that  fond  mother,  watching  over  a  dar- 
ling child,  who  has  been  stricken  down  by 
disease.  See  how  earnestly  and  faithfully  she 
ministers  to  that  child ;  how  intense  her  anx- 
iety, as  day  after  day  and  night  after  night, 
refusing  to  take  rest  herself,  she  watches 
over  and  cares  for  it  with  a  devotion  such  as 
only  a  mother  knows.  Looking  to  the  possibil- 
ity that  it  may  be  taken  from  her,  she  tries  to 
think  that  in  such  an  event  she  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  it  up. 

See  her  again,  when  the  trying  hour  comes; 
disease  having  done  its  work,  and  death  relieved 
the  little  one  from  all  suffering.  If  she  be  a 
true  Christian,  how  ready  she  is,  in  the  midst 
of  keenest  anguish,  to  say  that  "  the  Lord  gave 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Although  she  may  not  now 
see  the  purpose  of  this  affliction,  yet  she  feels 
that  it  is  wisely  ordered,  and  will  be  understood 
some  time  in  the  future. 

But  there  are  other  times  and  other  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  called  to  exercise  this 
principle  of  resignation,  and  they  occur  to 
most  of  us  each  day  of  our  lives.  Those  petty 
trials  and  annoyances  which  are  constantly 
coming  up  in  our  pathway,  as  we  mingle  with 
the  busy,  bustling  world  of  mankind,  sometimes 
provoking  us,  then  thwarting  our  plans,  and 
preventing  our  realizing  the  expected  ends  of 
nicely- laid  schemes. 

These  troubles  arise  in  various  ways,  and 
have  a  tendency  to  severely  try  our  patience, 
to  ruflae  our  tempers,  and  to  make  us  fretful 


and  ill-humored  to  those  around  us.  To  bear 
these  perplexities  properly,  to  conduct  ouraelves 
becomingly  among  men,  and  rightly  before 
God,  we  need  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  meeknesj 
and  exercise  strong  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  our  Creator. 

I  once  learned  from  a  child  this  lesson  :  A 
little  girl  of  five  years  had  been  promised  that 
she  might  accompany  her  parents  on  a  visit  to 
some  friends  in  a  neighboring  county,  and  see 
her  little  cousins.  Of  course,  she  was  elated 
with  the  idea,  and  for  days  previous  to  the  time 
set  to  go,  her  expectations  ran  high.  The 
anxiously  looked-For  morning  at  last  arrived, 
and  with  it  a  hard  rain-storm,  which,  had  it 
continued,  would  have  prevented  the  ride.  As 
she  awoke,  and  heard  the  patter  of  the  rain  on 
the  windows,  she  says, 

*'  Mamma,  I  am  glad  it  rains." 
A  little  surprised  at  this  expression   of  her 
little   daughter  under  the   circumstances,  the 
mother  asks, 

"  Why,  daughter,  are  you  glad  it  rains  ?" 
*"  Because  God  thinks  best,"  replied  the  dear 
child,  and  not  a  murmur  of  regret  escaped  her 
lips.  The  rain  proved  to  be  a  smart  shower 
only,  and  soon  ceased,  so  that  the  intended 
journey  was  made  the  same  day. 

Now,  here  was  exhibited  simple  faith.  The 
child,  profiting  by  the  teachings  of  a  pious 
mother,  seemed  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  cir- 
cumstances which  many  older  people  would 
naturally  have  taken  as  a  great  disappointment, 
to  say  the  least.  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that 
faith  and  trust  are  nowhere  to  be  found  more 
beautifully  illustrated  than  sometimes  in  young 
children. 

0,  that  we  had  more  simple,  childlike  faith 
— more  confidence  in  the  ability  and  purpose 
of  the  Almighty  to  order  all  things  for  our 
best  good !  We  make  calculations  large,  build 
castles  high,  and  lay  great  plans  for  future 
prosperity,  fame,  or  honor,  too  uften  forgetting 
that  all  these  must  be  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  a  higher  power;  and  when,  with  one  breath 
of  that  power,  our  cherished  hopes  are  swept 
away,  our  airy  castles  demolished,  how  apt  to 
mourn,  and  think  our  trials  greater  than  we 
can  bear.  Alas,  for  poor  human  nature  ;  we 
could  hardly  bear  the  ills  of  our  life  with  a  be- 
coming spirit,  did  we  not  receive  strength  from 
above. 

Be  we,  then,  ever  so  energetic  and  ambitious 
to  achieve  great  things— and  I  certainly  ad- 
mire both  energy  and  ambition  when  directed 
toward  worthy  obiects— be  we  ever  so  strongly 
constituted  physically,  and  ever  bo  highly 
favored,  and  surrounded  by  the  kindest  of 
friends,  and  by  the  choicest  of  the  good  things 
of  earth,  we  must  remember  that  we  owe  all  to 
God,  and  He  can,  if  it  will  better  serve  His 
purpose,  lay  heavily  His   hand  upon 
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from  us  health,  friends,  and  comforts,  and  frus- 
trate all  our  brifrht  earthly  hopes  and  prospects. 
And  when,  in  His  infinite  goodness,  He  sees  fit 
thus  to  disappoint  and  afilict  us,  may  we  so 
have  grace  imparted  to  us  from  above,  that  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  exemplify  this  spirit  of 
resignation  in  all  its  beauty. 

J.  W.  G. 


nilENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH   MONTH   13,  1866. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. 
— Phebe  W.  Foulke  obtained  a  minute  from 
Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting  to  aocompany  Ann 
A.  Townsend  in  the  visit  to  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  and  the  meetings  of  Nottingham  and 
Warrington  Quarters. 

. — ^«»-  ■ 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  Mar- 
riages or  Deaths. 


Married,  on  (he  11th  of  Ninth  nfontb,  1866,  by 
Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  J.  Newport  Potts,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  and 
Alice  J.,  daughter  of  Samuel  S.  Cowman,  Sr.,  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  Ninth  month, 
1866,  at  her  residence  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson 
Co.,  Ohio,  Elizabeth  Griffith,  widow  of  Evan  Grif- 
fith, formerly  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  92d  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  member  and  for  many  years  an  Elder  of 
Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Although  far  advanced  beyond  the  years  usually 
allotted  to  our  race,  her  mind  and  memory  were  re- 
markably preserved,  and  strength  afforded  to  descend 
the  pathway  of  time  in  calmness  and  serenity,  giving 
evidence  of  a  preparation  to  enter  the  mansions  of 
eternal  rest  and  peace. 

,  at  his  residence,  in  Quakertown,  Hunterdon 

Co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  2d  of  Ninth  month,  1866,  in  the 
6,6th  year  of  his  age,  William  Clifpton,  after  one 
week's  illness,  which  he  endured  with  entire  pa- 
tience and  resignation. 

He  expressed  that  he  "saw  nothing  in  his  way," 
Mid  if  the  countenance  is  an  index  of  the  mind,"A/s 
gave  evidence  that  all  was  peace  within;  and  the 
conviction  is  sealed  upon  our  minds  that,  although 
suddenly  called  from  a  sphere  of  active  service,  he 
has  been  gathered  to  the  fold  of  eternal  rest.  His 
removal  is  a  great  loss  to  his  family,  as  he  was  always 
concerned  to  administer  to  their  comfort.  He  was"  a 
kind  husband  and  an  indulgent  father.  He  will  be 
much  missed  in  the  community  and  in  the  meeting  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  as  he  was  a  very  diligent 
attender,  rarely  being  absent  on  First-days  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  week. '  He  was  both  Elder  and  Overseer 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Much  more  might  be 
8aid  of  his  worth  and  amiability  of  character. 


,  which  runs  from  Baltimore  to  the  west  immediately 
through  the  neighborhood,  thus  making  a  very  con- 
venient locality  in  regard  to  roads  and  the  facilities 
for  getting  produce  to  market.  Since  Slavery  was 
abolished  in  this  State,  many  desirable  farms  have 
been  offered  for  sale  by  former  slave  owners  and 
others  ;  and  although  many  of  them  show  the  efifrfcts 
of  bad  cultivation,  an  incubus  carried  by  slavery, 
yet  the  land  in  this  portion  of  Maryland  is  naturally 
good  and  yields  well.  Friends  and  others  wishing 
to  purchase  homes  at  moderate  prices,  and  in  con- 
venient localities,  would  do  well  to  visit  New  Market 
and  the  surrounding  neighborhood  before  purchasing 
elsewhere.  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  is  held 
alternately  here  and  at  Pipe  Creek. 

Mew  Market,  Md.,  9th  mo.  25,  1866.  J.  R. 


NOTICE. 
There  is  a  small  meeting  of  Friends  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Market,  a  branch  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting.  This  is  situated  within  sight  of  Monrovia, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  E,ailroad,  in  Frederick 
Co.,  Md.,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Baltimore  by  rail- 
road, though  not  more  than  thirty- eight  by  turnpike, 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRAGMENTS  OF  BARK  FROM   OUR  CLUB. 

HO.  V. 

10^/j  month.- 
Quite  recently  we  have  been  walking  among 
the  ferns.  With  us,  it  ia  an  annual  custom  to 
renew  our  acquaintance  with  these  beautiful 
ornaments  of  our  rocks  and  dells,  just  before 
October  comes  and  rocks  them  to  sleep  on  the 
cold  earth.  And,  as  we  have  found  pleasure  in 
reading  the  curious  hieroglyphics  found,  at  thi3 
season,  covering  their  matured  fronds — even 
more  pleasure  than  ever  before — we  now  venture 
to  make  a  simple  plea  for  their  thoughtful  study 
and  cultivation.  The  flowers  that  gave  such 
interest  to  our  summer  rambles  are  rapidly 
passing  away  : 

"  The  Primrose  to  its  grave  has  gone, 
The  Hawthorn  flower  is  dead, 
The  Violet  by  the  mossy  stone 
Hath  lain  her  weary  head  ;" 

but  the  happy  thoughts  left  with  us  as  a  legacy 
at  parting  will  make  a  banquet  rich  enough  to 
last  through  the  winter. 

Not  more  than  about  fifty  species  of  ferns 
will  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  city, 
and  the  localities  chosen  by  each  one  are  as 
various  as  the  aspects  of  the  ferns  themselves. 
The  Polypodium  vulgare  anchors  its  creeping, 
clasping  rhizomes  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
girdling  their  hroios  with  wreaths  of  evergreen, 
in  preference  to  crowning  their  summits.  Two 
other  species  of  Polypodium  cluster  their  de- 
ciduous fronds  in  the  rich  earth  and  deep  shade 
of  the  forest,  in  company  with  the  Maiden-hair 
fern.  The  Bracken  forms  by  itself  miniature 
thickets  on  sunny  hill-sides,  or  ferny  groves  in 
warm,  moist  meadows.  Such  a  grove  may  be 
seen  below  Swarthmore,  on  the  creek ;  as  thick 
and  tangled  as  was  the  "  Bracken  bush  "  on 
"  Benledi's  living  side,"  which  Roderic  Dhu's 
whistle  garrisoned 

"  At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men." 

The  Allosorus  thrusts  its  wiry  roots  into  the 
wrinkles  on  the  sun-burned  face  of  limestone 
rocks  ;  the  Asplenium  trichomanes,  one  of  our 
loveliest  ferns,  plants  its  tiny  spores  in  the 
clefts   of  our  dry  gneiss  rocks,  and  its  black 
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stems  and  spreading,  green  rosettes  are  very 
beautiful.  Year  after  year,  since  our  boyhood, 
at  least,  that  rare  fern  in  this  locality,  the 
Asplenium  pinnatifidum,  has  thrown  its  jewelled 
seeds  from  the  rocks  in  South  Laurel  Hill,  over 
a  few  treasured  graves,  and  no  man  living 
knows  whence  it  came,  or  why  it  clusters  only 
among  the  rocks  of  that  populous  but  silent 
city.  Others  again,  like  Onoclea,  dip  their 
long  roots  into  the  stream,  and  rear  their  tall, 
broad  fronds  against  the  light,  making  pictures 
of  marvellous  beauty.  But  few  of  our  Ameri- 
can species  are  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of 
•waterfalls. 

Ferns,  moreover,  have  strongly  marked  in- 
dividualities. The  Adders-tongue  fern  has  one 
veined,  rhomboidal  leaf  half  way  up  its  stem  ; 
it  is  only  several  inches  high.  Most  others 
have  pinnate  fronds,  and  some  are  as  tall  as  a 
man.  The  walking-fern  bends  its  little  leaf 
over  in  a  graceful  arch,  and  takes  root  from  the 
point,  whence  it  starts  again  ready  for  another 
step.  The  Lygodium — that  most  charming  of 
all  our  ferns — is  a  delicate  climber  5  its  frail 
stems  come  up  in  moist  thickets,  feeble  and 
helpless,  like  the  young  of  our  own  kind — they 
cannot  walk  like  some  others  of  their  species, 
neither  can  they  stand  alone.  After  a  little 
while  the  green  threads  lean  against  some 
stronger  stem,  around  which,  at  length,  they 
twine,  thus  reaching  up  into  the  light.  Like 
everything  else  beautiful,  it  is  evergreen,  and  at 
Christmas,  it  palmate  leaves,  and  brown,  termi- 
nal and  fruit-laden  fronds  hang,  like  ringlets, 
from  the  bushes.  With  climbing  plants  we  have 
always  had  a  near  sympathy,  for  we  associate 
them  with  sentiments  of  affection  ;  but  the 
Lygodium  touches  our  sensibilities  acutely  : 
"  For  so  we  fling  our  feelings  out. 
The  tendrils  of  the  heart,  to  bear  us  up.'' 

But  the  ferns  have  other  charms  than  those 
of  locality,  or  of  individualities  of  general 
growth.  Let  us  bring  home  from  the  woods 
some  nrature  fronds  and  learn  what  they  have 
to  say  to  us.  They  won't  ask  us  our  name,  nor 
how  much  money  we  have,  nor  whom  we  shall 
vote  for ;  but  they  will  pour  into  our  listening 
ears  one  endless  song  of  Him, 
"  Who  dresses  Osmunda  in  stately  array  ; 

The  Filmy-fern  covers  with  warm  leafy  shade  ; 
The  Bristle-fern  frond  He  baptises  with  spray, 

For  o'er  all  creation  His  grace  is  displayed." 

A  delicate  cuticle  is  spread  all  over  their  sur- 
face, and,  at  intervals,  this  is  pierced  with  little 
windows  for  the  passage  of  air  and  gasses. 
But  the  exquisite  shape  of  these  windows  ;  not 
like  the  stiff,  square  holes  we  build  in  our 
houses,  destitute  of  grace  and  the  power  to  give 
pleasure ;  but  charming,  Grothic  crypts,  set  in 
curving,  graceful  lines.  We  are  told  that  the 
ferns  are  very  old  ;  that  their  green  fronds 
waved  over  the  earth  before  man  came  upon 


the  scene.  These  little  windows  then  are  the 
most  ancient  types  we  have,  and  it  is  very 
curious  to  note  their  strong  likeness  to  the 
Gothic  in  architecture  ;  that  style  which  pleases 
most  and  tires  never.  In  Dumblane  Abbey, 
Scotland,  there  is  a  little  window  looking 
towards  the  setting  sun.  The  guide  books  call 
it  peculiarly  beautiful;  and  Ruskin  says  he 
knows  not  any  thing  so  perfect  in  its  simplicity 
and  so  beautiful.  Now,  if  we  could  figure  that 
window  on  this  page,  and  place  alongside  of 
it  the  structure  we  have  been  describing  in 
ferns,  they  would  be  precisely  alike. 

Botanists  care  too  much  for  Botany,  and  not 
enough  often  for  the  simple  types  of  Divine 
architecture — pictures  of  Divine  thought,  whose 
outworkings  in  material  forms  give  lasting 
pleasure  to  the  soul,  and  lead  us  on  to  pitch  our 
tent  each  day  nearer  home.  In  all  her  decora- 
tions nature  is  Gothic.  Notice  the  pinna  of 
the  ferns-j  their  outlines  are  segments  of  curves 
meeting  at  angles,  their  fronds  droop  over  in 
Gothic  arches,  and  the  thin  veins  which  thread 
their  leaves  creep  out  from  their  stems  in 
charmiug  lines,  sections  of  circles,  each  one 
carrying  in  its  bosom  a  spiral  coil,  still  true  to 
the  type.  The  leaves  now  falling  in  the  forest 
— the  outlines  of  the  great  trees  themselves — 
the  sweeping  hills — summer's  gilded  clouds — 
the  birds  and  insects  of  the  air — the  fish — our- 
selves— are  all  cast  in  Gothic  moulds  ;  and 
even  the  earth  herself  rolls  in  pride  her  Gothic 
form  around  the  sun.  All  this  is  not  accidental, 
but  marvellously  designed  to  increase  our  happi- 
ness here;  and,  in  the  language  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  make  thus  "  life,  death,  and  that 
vast  forever,  one  grand,  sweet  song."_ 

On  the  ferns  we  have  been  examining  are 
little  round  spots,  arranged  in  rows  at  regular 
intervals.  Here  the  fruit  is  borne.  Let  us 
place  one  of  them  under  our  binocular  micro- 
scope, and  concentrate  upon  it  a  strong;  re- 
flected light.  What  do  we  see  ?  Motion,  form, 
and  sparkling  semlike  brilliancy,  all  in  superla- 
tive condition!'  Hundreds  of  Uttle  caskets,  clear 
as  glass,  polished  as  dew-drops,  and  filled  with 
c^olden  grains,  each  one  a  thought  coming 
directly  from  its  Maker,  are  carried  on  the  ends 
of  as  many  jointed  and  amber-colored  stems, 
elastic,  and  coiled  up  at  first  in  Gordian  knots  ; 
but  while  we  look  in  admiration,  each  fairy  cup 
rises  on  its  stem,  and  bursting,  suddenly  scatters 
its  golden  shower  around.  Like  a  spring,  the 
stem  now  flies  back  and  never  again  opens ;  its 
function  has  been  performed  and  its  li  e  is 
ended.  Let  us  not  suppose,  however,  that  these 
delicate  organs— these  little  spots  of  primeval 
sunshine-are  left  all  naked  and  exposed. 
Between  their  infant  life  and  the  rough  world, 
Nature  has  interposed  little  shie'ds  ;  for  docs 
she  not  guard  as  carefully  her  smalle.st  children 
as  she  does  her  greatest  ?  and  how  thoughtfully 
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she  has  eared  for  the  ferns  !  In  some  species 
these  shields  are  placed  like  miniature  umbrel- 
las over  each  fruit  cluster  ;  in  others,  a  little 
scale  rises  up  on  one  side  like  a  trap  door,  and 
the  seed  cases  are  snugly  tucked  beneath  it. 
Their  forms  are  very  various;  their  function  is 
to  protect  the  essential  organs  of  the  ferns  in 
their  young  and  tender  state;  and  when  the 
little  springs  become  strong  enough  to  lift  up 
the  seed  cases,  so  that  the  spores  may  be  cast 
more  widely  around,  they,  too,  ofteu  wither 
away. 

We  have  asked  the  ferns  what  they  had  to 
say  to  us.  We  shall  woo  thera  now  with  feel- 
ings of  liveliest  admiration  ;  with  earnest 
though  patient  love;  for  only  in  that  mood  can 
we  coax  the  shy  wood  nymphs  to  whisper  their 
life  secrets. 

On  a  sheet  of  clean  white  paper  we  will  place 
one  of  these  mature  fronds,  with  the  fruit  spots 
dowriwards.  After  it  has  reposed  in  this 
position  for  several  hours,  we  remove  it  care- 
fully, and  find  a  figure  of  the  fern  remaining  on 
the  paper.  This  figure  is  made  by  the  little 
seeds,  which  have  burst  from  their  cases  and 
fallen  on  the  paper.  Already  has  the  fern 
written  a  portion  of  its  history ;  but  how  tran- 
sient is  that  history.  A  slight  jar  of  the 
paper  will  destroy  the  likeness.  When  our 
leaves  fall,  and  autumn  comes  to  gather  our 
ripened  seeds  into  the  final  store-house,  will 
our  histories  be  written  more  permanently  than 
this?  We  will  gather  up  these  spores — and 
there  are  millions  of  them— and  spread  them 
on  a  piece  of  smooth  sandstone  not  larger  than 
our  hand.  Place  the  stone  in  a  saucer,  and 
pour  water  in  until  it  rises  near  the  surface; 
now  invert  a  tumbler  over  the  coming  harvest, 
and  set  all  in  a  window.  From  time  to  time 
examine  some  of  the  spores  under  the  micro- 
scope. On  some  of  them  we  will  see  the  first 
visible  act  of  germinative  life  manifested  as  a 
little  sack-like  protuberance  of  the  inner  coat 
of  the  spore ;  this  gradually  is  prolonged  into 
a  little  rootlet,  which  goes  forth  in  quest  of 
food,  for  absorption  takes  place  through  it,  and 
the  spore  swells  till  it  bursts,  and  growth  takes 
place  from  its  surface  in  an  opposite  direction. 
This  new  growth  coifeists  of  a  series  of  cells 
filled  with  green  granules  arranged  in  a  line, 
like  the  conferva,  which  is  an  order  of  plants 
much  lower  than  the  ferns.  After  a  time,  cell 
multiplication  takes  place  laterally  and  trans- 
versely, so  that  a  membrane  is  formed  in  all  its 
aspects,  resembling  a  liverwort,  another  order  of 
plants  lower  than  the  ferns  but  higher  than 
the  conferva.  This  membrane  is  called  the  pro- 
thallium,  and  should  be  well  studied  by  all 
who  would  know  the  ferns.  On  its  under  sur- 
face  grow  little  rootlets,  which  supply  nutrition 
and  fix  it  in  position ;  and  also  the  antheridia 
and  archegonia,  the  true  representatives  of  the 


essential  parts  of  the  flowers  in  higher  plants. 
The  antheridia  first  appear  as  little  hemispheri- 
cal projections  from  the  surfttce  of  the  prothal- 
lium,  filled  with  green  granules,  but  soon  a  free 
cell  is  observed  in  their  midst ;  this  enlarges, 
and  contains  within  it  secondary  cells,  with 
regular  outlines,  each  one  containing  a  coiled 
\^  filament.  As  the  antheridia  develop  in  size, 
they  become  separated  from  the  prothallium  by 
a  partition,  and  assume  the  condition  of  inde- 
pendent organs.  They  now  burst  open,  thus 
giving  exit  to  the  secondary  cells,  which,  in 
turn,  rupture,  and  thus  permit  the  coiled  up 
filaments — the  antherozoids — to  swim  freely 
about  in  the  water,  impelled  by  four  or  more 
cilia  attached  to  one  end.  These  antherozoids 
seem  now  to  have  a  jolly  time  of  it,  for  they 
roam  about,  sowing  wild  oats,  or  doing  what- 
ever else  their  nature  demands.  Let  us  not 
loose  sight  of  them,  however,  for  they  will  swim 
back  again  upon  the  scene.  We,  too,  often  go 
astray,  but  the  hand  that  allowed  us  to  wander 
can  conduct  us  to  return. 

The  archegonia,  less  numerous  than  the 
antheridia,  appear  also  as  little  elevations  from 
the  surface  of  the  prothallium,  built  up  of  large 
cells,  placed  four  in  a  series  over  each  other, 
and  around  a  minute  cavity,  like  chimneys, 
slightly  open  at  the  top.  These  little  chimneys 
lead  down  to  the  germ-cell,  which  nature  has 
wonderfully  prepared  at  the  bottom  of  each 
archegonium,  and  in  that  germ  cell,  protected 
thus  in  the  soft  bosom  of  its  nurse,  the  prothal- 
lium, she  has  also  deposited  the  embryonic 
vesicle.  Now,  those  antherozoids  which  swam 
ofi"  so  gaily  at  the  bursting  of  the  antheridia, 
come  back  again,  and  penetrating  the  summits 
of  the  archegonia,  descend  these  Itttle  chimneys, 
and,  coming  in  contact  with  the  germ-cells, 
penetrate  their  cavities  and  fertilize  the  em- 
bryonic vesicles  lying  within.  Now  com- 
mences the  first  cell  of  a  7iew  fern,  and  develop- 
ment progresses  at  the  expense  of  nutrition  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  prothallium.  The  infant 
fern  soon  bursts  forth  from  the  cavity  of  the 
dead  archegonium,  to  send  its  radicles  down  in 
quest  of  independent  nutrition,  and  its  fronds 
up  after  the  glorious  light.  Wonderful  is  this 
history  of  the  ferns,  and  yet  its  parallel  is  found 
in  every  little  cryptogamic  plant  that  springs 
from  the  damp  earth. 

In  reply  to  our  earnest  wooings,  the  ferns 
have  given  us  ^heir  tenderest  secrets,  and  we 
will  now  ask  our  readers  to  join  with  us  in 
liveliest  admiration  of  their  marvellous  history. 
We  love  the  teachings  of  the  plants,  especially 
of  the  little  ones  among  them ;  for,  as  the 
smallest  planets  are  kept  nearest  the  sun, 
and  little  children,  says  Richter,  seem  ever 
nearest  God,  so  do  these  little  plants,  as  they 
seem  to  cluster  nearest  the  great  fountain  of 
life— 
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"Have  each  a  voice  that  singeth  this  sweet  song  of 
songs  to  me: 
This  world  is  full  of  beauty,  like  other  worlds 

above, 
And  if  we  did  our  duty,  it  might  be  full  of  love." 

J.  G.  Hunt, 


For  the  Children. 
THE  TOOLS    OP  ANIMALS. 

BY  WORTHINGTON  HOOKER. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  makes  tools  to 
use.  God  has  given  him  a  mind  that  can  con- 
trive tools,  and  He  has  also  given  him  hands 
by  which  he  can  use  them.  But  He  has  given 
no  such  mind  to  other  animals,  and  therefore 
He  has  not  given  them  hands.  They  do  not 
know  enough  to  make  tools,  and  so  hands  are 
not  needed  by  them. 

But,  though  other  animals  do  not  make  tools, 
they  have  tools  which  they  use.  God  has  given 
them,  ready  made,  such  tools  as  they  need. 
Let  us  look,  then,  at  some  of  the  tools  that  we 
find  in  different  animals. 

You  see  a  man  in  the  stern  or  hinder  end  of 
a  small  boat.  He  is  sculling,  as  it  is  called. 
He  is  making  the  boat  go  by  working  the  oar 
to  the  one  side  and  the  other.  The  oar  is  the 
instrument  or  tool  by  which  he  does  it.  Now 
a  fish  has  an  instrument  like  this,  by  which  he 
goes  through  the  water.  His  tail  is  like  the 
sculling-oar  that  man  has  contrived,  and  which 
he  uses  with  his  hands.  H'you  watch  a  fish  as 
he  goes  through  the  water,  you  will  find  that  he 
moves  it  to  one  side  and  the  other,  as  the  man 
does  his  oar ;  and  while  he  goes  ahead  by 
means  of  his  tail,  he  uses  his  fins  mostly  as  bal- 
ancers, to  guide  his  motion.  He  moves  them 
rather  gently,  except  when  he  wants  to  change 
his  course  quickly.  When  he  is  moving  along 
fast,  and  wants  to  stop,  he  makes  his  fins  stand 
out  straight  on  each  side.  This  is  just  as  rowers 
in  a  boat  use  their  oars  when  they  want  to  stop 
the  bo.t. 

You  see  a  man  drilling  a  hole  in  a  rock,  and 
you  hear  the  sound  of  the  tool  as  it  goes  click, 
click,  all  the  while.  The  woodpecker  has  a 
drill  that  works  in  the  same  way.  With  his 
bill,  he  drills  holes  in  the  trees,  and  you  hear 
the  sound  of  his  tool,  as  you  do  that  of  the  tool 
of  the  rock- blaster.  It  is  a  sort  of  knocking 
sound  repeated  many  times  very  quickly. 

What  do  you  think  the  woodpecker  drills 
holes  for  ?  It  is  to  get  at  worms  and  insects 
which  he  eats.  These  are  in  the  bark  and 
wood  of  dead  trunks  and  branches  of  trees. 
The  woodpecker  knows  this,  and  so  drills  to  find 
them.  He  does  not  drill  into  live  bark  and  wood, 
for  he  knows  that  there  are  generally  no  worms 
nor  insects  there. 

But  the  woodpecker's  instrument  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  drill.  It  is  a  drill  with  an- 
other instrument  inside  of  it.  This  instrument  is 
fur  pulling  out  the  insect  or  worm  that  he  finds 


in  drilling.  It  is  a  very  long  straight  tongue, 
and  ends  in  a  bony  thorn.  This  is  armed 
with  sharp  teeth  pointing  backward,  like  the 
barbs  of  a  fish-hook.  Here,  then,  are  two  in- 
struments or  tools  together.  And  the  way  the 
woodpecker  manages  them  is  this  :  while  he  is 
drilling,  the  two  parts  of  the  bill  are  clo?ed  to- 
gether, making  a  good  wedge-pointed  drill,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  snug  case  for  the  insect- 
catcher.  As  soon  as  he  cornea  to  an  insect  he 
opens  the  drill  and  pushes  the  barbed  end  of 
his  long  tono;ue  into  the  insect  and  draws  him 
into  his  mouth. 

As  the  woodpecker  has  to  strike sohard  in  drill- 
ing, the  bones  of  his  skull  are  made  very  heavy 
and  strong.  If  this  were  not  so,  his  drilling 
would  jar  his  brain  too  much ;  and  another 
thing  is  to  be  observed  :  while  he  is  drilling  he 
needs  to  stand  very  firmly.  He  must  ht)ld  on 
tightly  to  the  tree,  or  he  will  slip  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  drill.  He  has  therefore  strong  claws 
to  hold  on  with. 

Some  animals  have  tools  to  dig  with.  The 
elephant  has  long,  strong  tusks.  These  he 
uses  to  dig  up  roots  of  different  kinds  from  the 
ground  to  eat.  The  hen  digs  in  a  small  way 
with  the  claws  of  her  feet,  to  find  grains  and 
other  kinds  of  food  that  happen  to  be  mingled 
with  the  earth.  The  pig  cnn  dig  with  its  snout. 
It  does  not  have  much  use  for  this  when  shut 
up  in  its  pen;  but  let  it  out,  and  see  how  it 
will  root,  as  we  say.  It  does  this  to  find  things 
in  the  ground  that  it  can  eat.  When  the  pig 
runs  wild,  it  roots  to  get  acorns  and  other 
things  that  become  mixed  up  with  the  earth. 

The  mole  has  a  similar  contrivance  to  work 
in  the  earth  with.  This  animal  also  has  heavy 
claws  with  which  it  plows  and  digs.  The  bones 
of  its  fore  paws  are  very  heavy  and  strong,  and 
are  worked  by  very  large  muscles.  The  claws 
on  its  fingers  too  are  very  powerful.  Great 
execution  does  the  mole  do  with  this  digging 
and  plowing  machine  in  making  his  tunnels 
and  galleries  in  the  ground. 

The  mole's  habitation  is  a  singular  affair. 
It  consists  of  a  large  circular  room,  with  seve- 
ral large  galleries  and  passages.  He  makes  all 
this  in  this  way.  He  first  heaps  a  round  hill 
or  mound,  pressing  the  earth  to  make  it  very 
solid  and  firm ;  he  then  digs  out  his  round 
room,  where  he  lives,  and  the  passages.  The 
circular  room  has  a  deep  passage  out  from  it  at 
the  bottom,  which  opens  into  another  passage 
which  leads  out  into  the  open  air.  I  suppose 
the  use  of  these  passages  is  to  enable  the  mole 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  want  to 
catch  it. 

The  marmot,  or  woodchuck,  as  it  is  common- 
ly called,  is  a  great  digger.  He  digs  his  hole 
where  he  lives  in  this  way.  He  loosens  the 
dirt  with  his  fore  paws,  using  his  teeth  also 
when  the  earth  is  very  hard,  or  where  any  roots 
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happen  to  be  in  the  way.  He  pushes  back  the 
.<$lrfc  as  he  loosens  it.  When  he^gets  a  consider- 
able heap,  what  do  you  think  he  does  with  it  ? 
He  shovels  it  out  with  his  hinder  feet,  for  they 
are  so  shaped  that  he  can  use  them  as  shovels. 
They  have  a  strong  skin  between  the  toes,  so 
that  when  the  toes  are  spread  out,  the  feet  an- 
swer very  well  to  shovel  dirt  with. 

Beavers  are  very  singular  animals.  They  do 
not  live  alone,  but  many  of  them  live  together. 
They  live  in  a  sort  of  cabin,  which  they  build 
with  branches  of  trees  and  mud,  the  mud  an- 
swering for  mortar.  In  gathering  the  branches 
they  often  gnaw  then  off  with  their  sharp  and 
powerful  teeth.  They  are  great  diggers.  They 
dig  up  the  earth  with  their  paws,  to  use  in 
building  their  cabins.  It  is  said  they  use  their 
fiat  tails  as  masons  do  their  trowels,  spatting 
and  smoothing  the  coating  of  mud  as  they  put 
it  on.  The  tail,  which  is  very  stout,  answers 
another  purpose.  As  the  beaver  builds  the 
wall  of  the  cabin,  when  it  gets  rather  high,  he 
props  himself  up  on  his  tail  as  he  works. 

The  beavers  build  their  cabin  close  to  a  stream 
of  water,  and  their  entrance  to  it  is  below,  so 
that  they  have  to  go  down  under  water  to  get 
at  it ;  and  a  dam  is  built  to  keep  the  water  over 
this  entrance  of  the  proper  height.  If  it  were 
not  for  this,  the  door  of  his  cabin  toight  get 
closed  with  ice,  if  the  water  should  get  low  in 
the  stream  during  the  winter.  This  dam  the 
beavers  build  of  branches  of  trees  and  mud  and 
stones.  The  stones  are  used  to  make  the 
branches  stay  down.  In  the  cabins  there  are 
two  rooms  ;  in  the  upper  one  they  live,  and  in 
the  lower  one  they  stow  their  food.  This 
is  the  arrangement  of  these  animals  for  the 
winter.  In  the  summer  they  do  not  live  to- 
gether in  companies,  but  each  one  makes  a 
burrow  for  itself.  Every  autumn  they  come 
together,  and  unite  in  building  their  dams  and 
cabins. 


TAKE     HEART. 
All  day  the  stormy  wind  has  blown 

From  off  the  dark  and  rainy  sea  ; 
No  bird  has  past  the  window  flown, 
The  only  song  has  been  the  moan 

The  wind  made  in  the  willow  tree. 
This  is  the  Summer's  burial  time  ; 

She  died  when  dropped  the  earliest  leaves. 
And,  cold  upon  her  rosy  prime. 
Fell  down  the  Autumn's  frosty  rime — 

Yet  I  am  not  as  one  that  grieves. 
For  well  I  know  o'er  sunny  seas 

The  bluebird  waits  for  April  skies  ; 
And  at  the  roots  of  forest  trees 
The  Mayflowers  sleep  in  fragrant  ease, 

And  violets  hide  their  azure  eyes. 
Oh  1  thou,  by  winds  of  grief  o'erblown 

Beside  some  golden  Summer's  bier — 
Take  heart !  Thy  birds  are  only  flown. 
Thy  blossoms  sleeping,  tearful  sown, 

To  greet  thee  in  the  immortal  year  ! 

JEdna  Bean  Proctor. 


THE    SURE    REFUGE, 

"Trust  Him  at  all  times."— Psalm  Ixii.  8. 
Oh  !  I  know  the  hand  that  is  guiding  me 

Through  the  shadow  to  the  light; 
And  I  know  that  all  betiding  me 

Is  meted  out  aright. 
I  know  that  the  thorny  path  I  tread 

Is  ruled  with  a  golden  line; 
And  I  know  that  the  darker  life's  tangled  thread, 

The  brighter  the  rich  design. 
When  faints  and  fails  each  wilderness  hope. 

And  the  lamp  of  faith  burns  dim, 
Oh  !  I  know  where  to  find  the  honey-drop — 

On  the  bitter  chalice  brim. 
For  I  see,  though  veiled  from  my  mortal  sight, 

God's  plan  is  all  complete  ; 
Though  the  darkness  at  present  be  not  light. 

And  the  bitter  be  not  sweet. 
I  can  wait  till  the  dayspring  shall  overflow 

The  night  of  pain  and  care  ; 
For  I  know  there  's  a  blessing  for  every  woe, 

A  promise  for  every  prayer. 
Yes,  I  feel  that  the  Hand  which  is  holding  me. 

Will  ever  hold  me  fast; 
And  the  strength  of  the  Arms  that  are  folding  me, 

Will  keep  me  to  the  last. 

Crewdson. 
■  <«»  ■ • 

THE   PHENOMENA    OF    CRYSTALLIZATION. 

Looking  closer  into  the  organization  of  mat- 
ter, we  shall  find  that  force  not  only  forms  ir- 
regular aggregations  of  molecules,  but  it  works 
I  with  order  and  symmetry.  Witness  the  pheno- 
mena of  crystallization,  to  appreciate  which,  we 
I  need  go  no  further  than  the  freezing  of  water, 
I  and  the  formation  of  snow.  Professor  Tyndall 
j  deftly  and  delicately  dissects  a  block  of  ice,  by 
I  means  of  a  beam  from  his  electric  lamp,  pulling 
the  crystal  edifice  to  pieces  by  accurately  re- 
versing the  order  of  its  architecture.  Silently 
and  symmetrically  the  crystallizing  force  had 
built  the  atoms  up;  silently  and  symmetrically 
does  the  electric  beam  take  them  down.  Here 
we  have  a  star,  and  there  a  star ;  and  as  the  ac- 
tion continues,  the  ice  appears  to  resolve  itself 
into  stars,  each  one  possessing  six  rays,  each 
one  resembling  a  beautiful  six-petaled  flower. 
By  shifting  the  lens  to  and  fro,  new  star  flowers 
are  brought  into  view ;  and  as  the  action  con- 
tinues, the  edges  of  the  petal  becomes  serrated, 
spreading  themselves  out  like  fern  leaves. 
Probably  few  are  aware  of  the  beauty  latent  ia 
a  block  of  common  ice.  Only  think,  continues 
our  eloquent  countryman,  of  lavish  Nature  op- 
erating thus  throughout  the  world  !  Every 
atom  of  the  solid  ice  which  sheets  the  frozen 
lakes  of  the  North  has  been  fixed  according  to 
this  law.  Nature  '^  lays  her  beams  in  music," 
and  it  is  the  functions  of  science  to  purify  our 
organs,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  hear  the  strain. 
To  many  persons  a  block  of  ice  may  seem  of  no 
more  interest  and  beauty  than  a  block  of  glass  ; 
but,  in  reality,  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  glass 
that  an  oratorio  of  Handel  does  to  the  cries  in 
a  market  place.  The  ice  is  music,  the  glass  is 
noise;  the  ice  is  order,  the  glass  is  confusion. 
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In  the  glass,  molecular  forces  constitute  an  in- 
extricably entangled  skein  ;  in  the  ice,  they  are 
woven  into  a  symmetric  web,  of  the  wonderful 
texture  just  described. 

Snow-flakes  are  not  less  curious  nor  less  com- 
plicated in  their  structure.  When  the  cold  is 
enough  to  cause  water  to  congeal,  each  tiny 
droplet  that  hangs  in  the  air  gives  birth  to  a 
slim  six-sided  column,  terminated  at  each  end  by 
a  six-faced  pyramid.  These  little  crystals  do 
not  remain  isolated.  During  their  descent  they 
cluster  together,  so  forming  star-shaped  groups. 
Sometimes  six  crystals  only  assemble  round  a 
common  centre, — the  simplest  possible  form  of 
a  star  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  crystal- 
line associations  are  more  numerous.  On  the 
branches  of  a  primary  star,  smaller  crystals  are 
regularly  disposed,  and  on  these  latter,  smaller 
branchlets  still.  Thus  the  snowy  star  grows 
more  and  more  complicated,  while  every  ad- 
ditional ramification  is  made  in  obedience  to  the 
one  same  law. 

Our  great  English  lecturer  also  tells  us  that 
snow,  perfectly  formed,  is  not  an  irregular  ag- 
gregate of  ice  particles.  In  a  calm  atmosphere, 
the  aqueous  atoms  arrange  themselves  so  as  to 
form  the  most  exquisite  figures.  The  snow  crys- 
tals are  built  upon  the  same  type  as  the  six  pe- 
taled  flowers,  which  show  themselves  within  a 
block  of  ice  when  a  beam  of  heat  is  sent  through 
it.  The  molecules  arrange  themselves  to  form 
hexagonal  stars.  From  a  central  nucleus  shoot 
six  spiculae,  every  two  of  which  are  separated  by 
an  angle  of  sixty  degrees.  From  these  central 
ribs,  smaller  spiculae  shoot  right  and  left  with 
unerring  fidelity,  to  the  angle  of  sixty  degrees  ; 
and  from  these  again  other  smaller  ones  diverge 
at  the  same  angle.  These  frozen  six-leaved 
blossoms  constitute  our  mountain  snows.  They 
load  the  Alpine  heights,  where  their  frail  archi- 
tecture is  soon  destroyed  by  the  accidents  of  the 
weather.  Every  winter  they  fall,  and  every 
summer  they  disappear.  While  they  last  they 
assume  the  most  wonderful  variety  of  form ; 
their  tracery  is  of  the  finest  frozen  gauze  ;  and, 
round  about  their  corners,  other  rosettes  of 
smaller  dimensions  often  cling.  Beauty  is  super- 
posed upon  beauty,  as  if  nature,  once  committed 
to  her  task,  took  delight  in  showing,  even  within 
the  narrowest  limits,  the  wealth  of  her  resources. 

To  behold  this  force  in  action,  you  have  only 
to  watch  the  process  of  crystallization  under  the 
microscope — a  most  astounding  spectacle,  espe- 
cially when  seen  with  polarized  light.  Although 
the  atoms  themselves  are  imperceptible,  you 
witness  the  rapid  growth  of  their  aggregation. 
Invisible  soldiers  form  into  visible  battalions, 
arranging  themselves  regularly,  as  at  the  word 
of  command.  The  same  troops,  that  is,  the  same 
solutions,  never  perform  by  mistake  the  evolu- 
tioiffi  proper  to  others.  Alum  presents  itself  in 
a  mass,  with  eight  equal  triangular  faces ;  sea- 


salt  furnishes  cubes  ;  the  prisms  of  rock  crystal 
are  equally  recognizable.  Minerals  have  a  phy- 
siognomy, which  reveals  the  constitution  of  their 
bodies.  Chemistry  tells  us  that  bodies  which 
are  similar  in  furtn,  are  fundamentally  similar; 
that  is,  if  they  affect  the  same  crystalline  form, 
they  ofi^er  a  like  mode  of  composition. — All  t?i« 
Year  Hound. 


A   BAROMETER    WHICn    EVERYBODY    CAN 
AFFORD  TO  KEEP. 

To  save  himself  the  trouble  of  carrying  an 
umbrella  for  four  or  five  hours,  while  riding  on 
horseback,  on  cloudy,  threatening  days,  the 
writer  had  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the 
barometer  of  a  friend.  The  following  communi- 
catioo  in  the  IScientific  Amprican  has  furnished 
him  with  a  storm-glass  of  his  own,  which  makes 
him  quite  independent  in  this  respect.  We 
have  tried  it  now  for  about  two  months,  and  find 
it  to  be  very  reliable, 

"  Dealers  in  philosophical  and  optical  instru- 
ments sell  simple  storm-glasses,  which  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  approaching 
storms.  One  of  these  consists  of  a  glass  tube, 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  and  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  a  liquid  con- 
taining camphor,  and  having  its  mouth  covered 
with  a  piece  of  bladder,  perforated  with  a  needle. 
A  tall  phial  will  answer  the  purpose  nearly  as 
well  as  the  ten-inch  tube.  The  composition 
placed  within  the  tube  consists  of  two  drachma 
of  camphor,  half  a  drachm  of  pure  saltpetre, 
and  half  a  drachm  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
pulverized  and  mixed  with  about  two  ounces  of 
proof  spirits.  The  tube  is  usually  suspended, 
by  a  thread,  near  a  window,  and  the  functions 
of  its  contents  are  as  follows  : — If  the  atmos- 
phere is  dry,  and  the  weather  promises  to  be 
settled,  the  solid  parts  of  the  camphor  in  the 
liquid  contained  in  the  tube  will  remain  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  liquid  above  will  be  quite 
clear  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  a  change  to  rain, 
the  solid  matter  will  gradually  rise,  and  small 
crystalline  stars  will  float  about  in  the  liquid. 
On  the  approach  of  high  winds,  the  solid 
parts  of  the  camphor  will  rise  in  the  form  of 
leaves,  and  appear  near  the  surface  in  a  state 
resembling  fermentation.  These  indications 
are  sometimes  manifested  tvcenfyfour  hours  be- 
fore a  storm  breaks  out  !  After  some  experi- 
ence in  observing  the  motions  of  the  camphor 
matter  in  the  tube,  the  magnitude  of  a  coming 
storm  may  be  estimated ;  also  its  direction,  in- 
asmuch as  the  particles  lie  closer  together  on 
that  side  of  the  tube  that  is  opposite  to  thai 
from  which  the  coming  storm  will  approach. 
The  cause  of  some  of  these  indications  is  as  yel 
unknown  ;  but  tlie  leading  principle  is  the  in- 
solubility in  water,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
the  drier  the  atmosphere  the  more  aqueous  va- 
por does  it  take  up,  and  vice  versa." 
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Here,  then,  is  a  storm-glass  so  cheap  that  the 
poorest  can  afford  to  have  one  ;  and  simply  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  to  say  nothing  of  conveni- 
ence, it  is  well  worth  keeping. —  Calendar. 

■  «»»  i 

From  the  Sciejjtific  American. 
AN  INSECT    SHO^Y. 

In  the  month  of  September  of  this  year  there 
was  a  novel  and  exceedingly  instructive  exhi- 
bition at  the  Palace  of  Industry  in  Paris — an 
exhibition  of  insects  ;  those  that  are  useful  to 
man,  such  as  the  bee  and  the  silkworm,  and 
those  that  are  injurious,  as  the  curculio,  the 
apple  moth,  the  devouring  caterpillars,  etc.  So 
far  as  possible,  at  that  season,  each  insect  was 
exhibited  in  its  several  stages — the  egg,  the 
larva,  the  chrysalis,  and  the  moth  or  butterfly. 

We  hope  to  see  this  idea  taken  up  in  this 
country,  and  insect  exhibitions  made  a  promi- 
nent feature  at  all  our  agricultural  fairs.  In 
nearly  every  neighborhood,  there  are  naturalists 
who  would  be  very  willing  to  present  such  col- 
lections, and  they  would  certainly  prove  ex- 
ceedingly instructive  and  attractive  to  visitors. 
If  arrangements  could  be  made  for  a  lecture  at  a 
certain  hour  each  day,  describing  the  habits  of 
the  insects,  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the 
exhibition  would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  importance  of  insects,  and  the  importance 
of  studying  their  habits,  are  thus  forcibly  set 
forth  by  the  Paris  Moniteur  : — 

"  Noxious  insects  are  to  the  human  race  what 
an  invading  army  is  to  the  territory  invaded. 
We  are  assailed  day  and  night  by  three  hun- 
dred thousand  species  of  insects  armed  with 
augers,  pincers,  and  saws,  which  invade  our 
fields,  granaries,  barns,  and  dwellings,  and 
would  destroy  everything  before  them  were  they 
not  prevented.  Our  vines,  trees,  grains,  and 
buildings  are  each  the  prey  of  a  separate  class 
of  destructive  insects.  Our  neighbors  are  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  twenty-six  species  of  in- 
sects belonging  to  four  diflferent  orders.  During 
a  period  of  ten  years,  the  vine-growing  districts 
of  Macon  and  Beaujolais,  suffered  a  loss  of 
thirty-four  millions  of  francs  through  the  rav- 
ages of  these  insects.  This  does  not  appear  so 
astounding  when  we  reflect  upon  the  prodigious 
fecundity  of  insects  and  their  insatiable  appe- 
tite. A  female  fermite  has  been  known  to  lay 
the  seemingly  incredible  number  of  86,400  eggs 
within  twenty- four  hours,  being  at  the  rate  of 
one  egg  each  second,  and  a  single  female  of  the 
tenthredo  pini,  if  allowed  to  multiply  without 
hindrance,  would  give  birth  in  the  space  of  ten 
years  to  two  hundred  billions  of  its  species. 
The  plant  louse  is  even  still  more  prolific.  The 
learned  Dr.  Ratzburg  states  that  the  trunk  of 
a  fir  tree  sometimes  affords  shelter  to  23,000 
couples  of  the  bosirichus  typographus.  In  1839, 
in  Saxe-Altenburg,  500  acres  of  forest  land  were 
ravaged  by  the  liparis  monacha,  when  upward 


of  twenty  millions  of  insects  were  destroyed. 
In  1856,  33,540,000  beetles  were  collected  in 
the  environs  of  Inedlingburg,  Prussia.  Between 
1813  and  1824,  Provence  was  overwhelmed  by 
such  an  immense  host  of  travelling  crickets  that 
the  authorities  of  Marseilles  and  Aries  offered 
a  reward  of  fifty  centimes  per  pound  for  the 
eggs,  and  twenty-five  centimes  per  pound  for  the 
insects  themselves,  at  which  rates  they  expended 
20,000  francs  for  eggs  and  25,000  for  the  insects. 
In  1837,  '38  and  '39,  the  forests  in  the  vicinity 
of  Toulouse  were  overrun  for  a  space  of  twenty- 
five  square  leagues  by  the  liparis  dis  par.  The 
noise  made  by  the  caterpillars  in  gnawing  the 
leaves  is  said  to  have  resembled  that  heard  in 
silkworm  nurseries.  The  bomhyx  monacha  has 
been  known  to  devastate  over  200,000  acres  in 
three  or  four  years  time.  St.  Augustin  men- 
tions an  invasion  of  crickets  in  Numidia,  whose 
dead  bodies  created  a  pestilence  by  which  800,- 
000  persons  perished.  Every  year  the  Lapland- 
ers migrate  northward  until  they  come  to  a 
region  cold  enough  to  keep  off  the  aestrins,  a 
species  of  gad-fly,  whose  buzzing  alone  is  .suf- 
ficient to  strike  terror  into  a  whole  herd  of  rein- 
deer, Livingstone  states  that  in  settling  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  southern  Africa,  the  first  enemy 
to  be  ousted  is  a  venomous  fly  called  the  tsete, 
which  is  more  dangerous  to  large  cattle  than  the 
lion.  In  South  America,  settlers  have  sometimes 
been  obliged  to  use  cannon  in  order  to  destroy 
the  gigantic  mounds  built  up  by  the  termite. 
This  insect,  improperly  styled  a  white  ant,  be- 
longs to  the  same  entomological  order  as  our 
lihellula. 

"  This  insect  creation  is  so  powerful  that  we 
are  only  enabled  to  restrain  it  by  having  allies 
in  its  ranks,  for  fortunately  a  large  number  of 
these  little  creatures  have  interests  identical 
with  our  own,  and,  consequently,  we  enjoy  their 
aid.  What  a  reflection  upon  human  pride! 
Our  most  formidable  enemy  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  lords  of  the  animal  kingdom — it  is 
neither  the  lion,  the  elephant,  nor  the  crocodile, 
but  a  diminutive  insect,  or  rather  embryonic  in- 
sects, in  the  shape  of  larvas.  We  are  held  in 
check  by  a  host  of  larvse.  Agricultural  pros- 
perity, and,  consequently,  all  social  progress, 
are  involved  in  the  existence  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  insects  perpetually  hungering  after  other 
insects.  Twenty-two  kinds  of  coleoptera,  neu- 
roptera,  diptera,  hymenoptera  and  orthoptera 
make  the  pyrale,  or  vine  insect,  their  prey. 
The  larvas  of  the  calosomus  invade  caterpillars' 
nests,  pierce  through  their  bodies,  and  continue 
to  feed  upon  them,  until  they  can  hold  no  more. 
The  larvae  of  the  ichneumon  fly  are  hatched  in 
the  very  body  of  the  caterpillar,  where  they  live 
until  metamorphosed  into  nymphce  or  eggs.  A 
certain  variety  of  insect  called  the  asile  is  ac- 
customed to  watch  almost  continually  for  little 
butterflies;  common  flies  and  drones,  which  it 
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seizes  on  the  wing  by  means  of  its  long  feet. 
Wherever  carabes  abound  they  speedily  exter- 
minate an  insect  called  the  maus,  the  hideous 
and  formidable  offripring  of  the  black  beetle.  It 
is  to  our  interest  to  ascertain  which  classes  of 
insects  are  useful  to  man,  and  these  should  be 
protected  and  increased  in  number ;  but  ourfarm- 
ers  establish  no  distinction  between  the  insects 
which  ravage  our  crops  and  those  created  by 
Providence  to  prey  upon  and  limit  the  number 
of  the  former.  Whether  useful  or  noxious, 
they  all  suffer  the  same  fate  as  nocturnal  birds 
of  prey,  and  insectivorous  birds  ;  muskrats  and 
moles  among  mammiferous  animals,  and  snakes 
and  toads  among  reptiles  and  amphibious  ani- 
mals. It  has  been  calculated  that  the  preser- 
vation of  night  birds  would  save  annually  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  million  bushels  if  cereals 
which  are  now  devoured  by  rats  and  field  mice. 
It  may,  in  truth,  be  said  that  man  has  an  ene- 
my far  more  dangerous  to  him  than  those  we 
have  specified — and  this  enemy  is  his  own  igno- 
rance." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW   OP   THE   WEATHER,  AC. 

NINTH    MONTH. 

1865.  1866. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Cloudy,  without  storms, 

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term, 


TEMPKRATUBK,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 

Mean  temperature  of  9th 
month  per  Penna. Hospital, 

Highest  do.  duriag    month, 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

Rain  during  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  5  curreat  weeks 
for  each  vear , 


12  days. 
0     " 
5     " 

13  " 


30 


1865. 


72.68 

89.00 

50.00     ' 

7.96  in 


1333 


deg. 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  9tb 
month  for  the  past  seventy-seven  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1865 

Lowest    do. 


do. 


11  days. 
2  " 

5       " 

12  " 


30 


1866. 


69.50  deg. 
89.25     " 
50.01     " 
8.70  in. 


1812 


66.13  deg. 


72.68     " 


do. 


do.     184060.00 


COMPARISON   OF    RAIN. 

1865. 


Totals  for  the  first  six  mos. 

of  each  year 

Seventh  month 

Eighth  month 

Ninth  month 


1866. 


28.94  " 

22.47 

2.97   " 

2.52 

3.75  " 

2.18 

7.96  " 

8.70 

Totals 43.62  ''      |      35.87 

It  may  be  remembered  that  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year  we  had  an  unprecedented  record  to 


present,  and  although  the  excess  of  heat  this  year  is 
Hbout  three  decrees  less,  we  find  it  almost  three  and  a 
half  degrees  above  the  average  for  the  past  seventy. 
seven  years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  deaths  continue 
on  the  increase,  showing  an  excess  for  the  month 
(counting /ye  weeks  each  year,)  of  1866  over  1865,  of 
futir  hundred  and  seventij- nine  (479.) 

In  reference  to  climau-,  &c.,  the  following  facta 
are  worthy  of  preservation.  Tliey  are  gleaned  from 
a  paper  read  some  time  since  before  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Association  fori  he  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art,  Cooper  Insiitute,  New  York,  by  Mr.  J. 
Disturnell,  on  the  influence  ol  climate.  lu  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  gave  the  results  of  meteorological 
observations,  as  far  as  they  could  be  collected,  for 
the  past  three  hundred  years.  The  oldest  record 
was  obtained  from  the  learned  men  connected  with 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  Quebec.  Here  records  have 
been  preserved  of  the  change  of  weather,  tempera- 
ture, &c.,  from  the  time  of  Jacques  Cartier  (1535-36) 
to  the  present  period. 

From  these  long  continued  observations,  although 
at  times  irregular,  the  following  conclusions  were 
arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  vicin- 
ity of  Quebec,  46  degrees,  50  minutes  north  latitude. 
On  carefully  comparing  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions made  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries with  those  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  easily  to  be  understood  that  the  climate  of 
Canada — at  least  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec — ia 
about  the  same  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Then,  three  or  four  feet  of  snow  ;  now,  at  least  as 
much  ;  the  first  snow  falling  the  first  fortnight  of 
November;  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  interrupted  by  ice  in  the  last 
week  of  November,  and  opening  toward  the  end  of 
April — five  months  closed  on  an  average.  The  ap- 
ple, cherry  and  plum  trees  blossoming  the  last  half 
of  May  and  beginning  of  June  ;  this  is  what  we  find 
at  both  epochs.  In  this  respect  nothing  appears 
changed,  and  the  clearings  and  improvements  made 
until  now  have  had  very  little  influence  in  the  pres- 
ent temperature  of  Canada. 

On  comparing  the  observations  relating  to  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  past  sixty  years,  it  seems  that  the 
seasons  embracing  the  whole  year  are  somewhat 
warmer  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  or  since  trustworthy  records 
have  been  kept. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Philadelphia,  for 
the  last  sixty  years,  at  periods  of  ten  years,  are  as 
follows : 
From  1800  to  1809,  average  51  deg.  80  min.  Fahr. 


1810  to  1819, 
1820  to  1829, 
1830  to  1839, 
1840  to  1849, 
1850  to  1859, 


50  deg.  70  min. 
52  deg.  70  min. 
52  deg.  00  min. 

52  deg.  70  min. 

53  deg.  00  min. 


The  coldest  year  was  1816,  being  a  mean  of  49 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  warmest  1858,  being  54 
degrees,  making  a  variation  of  5  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Thus  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Philadelphia 
may  be  said  to  have  increased  during  a  period  of  66 
years  about  W  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Phila.,  Teuth  mo.  3,  1866.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

. 1  ••*  I 

AGRICUI<TURE. 

Study  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  of 
agriculture,  and  farming  ought  to  rank  among 
the  learned  professions  as  a  field  of  intellectual 
labor  and  enjoyment.  It  is  beautifully  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  man.  The  general  laws  of  vcge- 
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table  growth  are  so  simple  that  they  can  be 
understood  by  men  in  a  low  state  of  civilization 
whea  the  wants  are  few  ;  and  they  are  also  so 
complicated  and  nicely  balanced  in  their  higher 
relations  that  they  require  all  the  study,  wisdom 
and  skill  of  the  highest  civilized  society,  that 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  may  satisfy,  in  their 
quantity  and  quality,  the  demands  of  such  a 
stale  of  society.  We  find,  then,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning, plants  adapted  to  man  as  an  intellect- 
ual and  physical  being.  By  their  unlimited 
power  of  improvement  they  are  fitted  to  call  cut 
forever  his  mental  activity,  and  by  this  very 
power  of  improvement  they  are  fitted  to  gratify 
Lis  increasing  desires  as  he  advances  in  civili- 
aation. — Prof.  Cliadbourne,  of  Williams  College. 

— ,^«o^~* 

ITEMS. 

The  inaurrection  in  Caadia  is  serious.     No  pro 
gress  has   been  made   in   its    suppression,  and  the 
movement    appears   likely   to    spread    to   the    other 
Turkish  Islands  as  well  as  to  the  mainland. 

Jewish  Agriculturists  in  Russia. — Formerly 
Jews  were  altogether  excluded  from  tne  interior  of 
Russia.  The  Emperor  has  greatly  modified  the  re- 
strictions, in  order  to  facilitate  Jewish  immigration. 
The  consequence  is  a  considerable  influx  of  Jews 
into  the  government  of  Kieff,  most  of  whom  devote 
themselves  to  agriculture.  The  Gazette  of  the 
Provinces  states  that  355  Jewish  farmers  have  set- 
tled OQ  the  Crown  domains,  consisting  of  2,729 
males  and  2,620  females,  all  of  whom  carry  on  agri- 
culture. Moreover,  41  Jewish  fimilies  in  the  same 
year  bought  farms  of  their  own.  These  families 
consist  of  '762  males  and  764  females. 

The  Freedmen. — Commissioner  Ely,  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  in  Kentucky,  writes  to  the  "  Friends' 
Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freed- 
men," that,  "In  view  of  the  approaching  winter,  the 
Bureau  Superintendents  in  the  State  are  sending  to 
this  ofiice  estimates  for  clothing  that  will  be  needed 
for  gratuitous  distribution  to  the  few  helpless  cases 
of  indigents  in  their  respective  localities.  All  articles 
of  mea's  wear  I  draw  from  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment; therefore  only  need  clothing  and  shoes 
suitable  for  women  and  children  of  all  ages  and 
Bizes,  and  trust  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  draft 
made  on  your  benevolent  Society,  you  may  still  be 
able  to  render  assistance  to  the  poor  and  needy  in 
Kentucky.  No  provision  has  yet  been  made  by  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  State  to  clothe,  feed  and  warm 
its  pauper  freedmen ;  this  is  a  disgraceful  and 
wicked  blot  on  its  character,  for  no  State  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  is  to-day  more  prosperous  or  more 
wealthy,  in  proportion  to  its  white  inhabitants,  than 
Kentucky.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  freedmen,  as  a 
class,  are  industrious  and  are  daily  improving  their 
condition,  and  the  percentage  of  paupers  is  very 
small.  In  all  parts  of  the  State  the  colored  people 
evince  a  strong  desire  to  have  their  children  taught 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  sending 
them  to  school  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  In 
this  city,  (Louisville),  and  all  the  larger  towns  of 
the  State,  the  colored  schools  have  as  yet  been  sup- 
ported entirely  by  subscriptions  from  the  freedmen 
whose  children  attend  them  ;  these  schools  are  well 
attended  and  the  pupils  are  apt  in  learning.  Of 
course  many  are  excluded  from  them  on  account  of 
the  inability  of  their  parents  to  pay  the  tuition  price. 
There  is  a  very  bitter  and  mean  prejudice  existing 
ainoog  a  majority  of  the  white  people  of  the  Stale 


against  schools  for  negroes,  and  especially  against 
the  white  teachers  of  such  schools;  yet  I  have  met  with 
many  noble  Kentuckians  who  are  an  exception  to  the 
majority,  and  as  time  advances  these  liberal  senti- 
ments are  gradually  gaining  and  eventually  will 
prevail." 

From  South  Carolina  come  reports  of  small  crops, 
attributed  partly  to  the  drought  and  partly  to  alack 
of  means  and  implements  to  carry  on  the  plantations. 
The  agent  in  St.  Thomas  Parish  states,  as  a  result 
of  his  observation,  that  in  his  opinion  the  coming 
winter  will  be  one  of  insupportable  hardship  to 
thousands  of  freedmen  in  his  section  of  the  State, 
and  that,  without  Government  assistance,  famine 
will  prevail.  There  is  now,  even,  great  sufiFering 
among  them  from  want  of  food,  and  they  have  very 
little  clothing,  scarcely  one  in  ten  having  a  pair  of 
shoes.  There  is  said  to  be  a  general  movement 
towards  Florida  on  the  part  of  those  backs  who 
despair  of  obtaining  land  of  the  too  tenacious  planters. 

T70R  SALE,  at  Office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer.  144  N.  Seventh  St. 

r                                                                           At  Office.  BymqM. 

Journal  of  John  Comly $2  00  $2  ffl 

"           John  VVoolman 100  1  2» 

"            Hujih  Judge 100  la 

Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 75  SO 

Friends' Miscellany,  11  vols 8  00  9  SD 

Coliurn's  Re vietv 50  *>5 

Works  of  Isaac  Penington 5  00  6  00 

Conversations,  Ac,  by  Thos.  Story 1  00  1  20 

History  of  Delaware  County 3  00  3  6D 

Testament— Marot's  Edition 100  140 

Letters  by  Ann  Wilson 75  90 

Dissertation  on  Christian  Ministry 50  60 

Law's  Address  to  the  Clergy 40  80 

Evenings  with  John  VVoolman 50  60 

The  Conciliator 20  23 

The  Children's  Friend 15  20 

Priscilla  Cadwallader 50  «) 

Conversation  on  the  Queries 30  40 

Seinion  by  \Vm.  Dewsbury  (168S) 5  8 

Child's  Book  of  Nature— 3  parts  2  65  3  00 

K:iy 's  Header  and  Definer — 3  parts 85  1  QD 

Winnowed  Wheat 100  125 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth.   Treasury  of  Facts, 

Poetry-Cards,  Engraved  Forms  of  Marriage  Certificates,  he.  &e. 

Emmor  Comls, 

WANTED,  by  a  y<iung  woman, — a  Friend,— a  situation  as  As- 
■   sistant  Teapher,  or  would  take  charge  of  a  priTate  sehook 
9'29  -It.     Address  Assistant  Tkacher,  Office  Friends'  lutelhgencer. 

APPLK  PAREllS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  i?licers,  Clothes 
Sprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-Iron  Holders,  Knife  aiui 
Scissor  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Brace  Bitts,  Clutch  Brace-,  (require 
neither  fitting  or  notching  of  bitts,)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.    Fur  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

929.  No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  ijt.,  below  Ninth. 

DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  nn  hand,  a  large  assortment 
of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  Muslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  best 
makes,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached ;  Flannels  of  all  grades 
White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Plain  ;  Calicoes,  Ginghams,  Check, 
Shirtings  and  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Linens, 
Towelings  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boys'  wear, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Ezekiel  Tyson, 

721  tfaxn. 1638  Market  St.,  Pbilada. 

BELLEVUE    FEMALE    INSTITUTE.— The   Fall    and  Wintw 
Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  Boakdino- 
ScHOOL  FOR  Girls  will  commence  10th  mo.  Ist,  1860,  and  closB 
4th  mo.  I'i,  lb07.    For  further  information  apply  for  a  Circula*  to 
Israel  J.  Grahame,     >  princioala. 
Jane  P.Grahame,       |  Principals. 
72  tf.  Attleborii'  P.  0.,  Bucks  county^Pa. 

pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOtt  BOYS,  situated  on 
VJ     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence oa 
the  19th  of  ilih  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $8ft. 
For  further  particulars  address  Henry  W.  Ridqway, 

4766  S2ato3b7  pmnzzpain.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

WiVl.  HbACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-mada Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  Hill"  BurM 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  witb,the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  wasmi^). 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS   OP   JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  499.) 

1816,  November. — Do  not  look  at  others, 
whether  their  example  seems  to  recommend  one 
Hue  of  conduct  or  another,  no  not  even  at  such 
as  are  very  industrious  in  bu.siness,  and  yet  ac- 
counted strictly  religious  characters  ;  they  are 
no  guide  for  you  : — stand  on  your  own  ground  ; 
nothing  will  justify  what  you  are  about  to  do, 
or  to  forbear  to  do,  but  a  full  conviction  of 
duty.  If  you  have  that  true  peace  which  no 
man  can  give  or  take  away,  it  matters  little  what 
others  may  say  or  think,  Remember  that  the 
honest  fishermen  quitted  their  lawful  concerns, 
nay  all,  to  follow  Him  that  called  them,  but  it 
was  not  till  He  called  ;  the  hundredfold  reward, 
and  the  everlasting  inheritance  were  promised, 
not  to  those  who  merely  forsook  all  that  they 
had,  but  to  those  who  did  so  for  his  name's 
sake.  I  think  it  was  W.  Penn  who  said,  *'  it 
is  not  the  sacrifice  (however  great)  that  recom- 
mends the  heart,  but  the  heart  which  gives  the 
Bacrifice  (however  mean)  acceptance." 

1816,  November  ^th. — 0  !  what  shall  I  say, 
or  what  words  shall  I  make  use  of,  to  declare 
fully  the  Lord's  goodness  and  compassion  to 
this  poor  frame  of  mine  !  Day  by  day,  yes,  all 
the  day  long,  is  his  hand  renewedly  and  re- 
freshingly turned  upon  me,  for  my  present  and 
everlasting  welfare.  Even  when  the  power  of 
the  wicked  one  came  over  my  poor  soul,  when 
all   desires   and   endeavors   after    good — after 


"  those  things  that  make  for  peace,"  were  to  ap- 
pearance utterly  extinguished — even  in  that  dis- 
mal hour,  which  was  still  more  darkened  by  the 
insensibility  which  benumbed  me,  the  glorious- 
ly great  and  gracious  Giver  of  all  good  was 
pleased  to  pity  me,  and  to  revive  the  latent 
spark  within  me,  making  it  grow  gradually 
brighter.  Surely,  He  is  working  a  great  work 
within  me  ;  his  hand,  his  holy  hand  is  upon 
me ;  and  if  not  through  my  own  default,  he 
will  by  no  means  draw  back  or  desist,  until  he 
has  made  me  all  that  he  would  have  me  to  be. 
What  a  multitude  of  obstructions  as  well  as 
snares  and  difficulties  encompass  me  :  how  shall 
I  put  one  foot  forward  in  the  right  way,  except 
the  Lord  himself  CDndescend  continually  to  "  di- 
rect my  steps."  And  0  !  then  what  a  constant 
need  there  is  of  acknowledging  Him  in  all  my 
ways  ;  that  so  this  promise  of  safe  and  sure  di- 
rection may  happily  be  fulfilled  in  my  experi- 
ence : — "  The  Lord,  he  it  is  that  doth  go  before 
thee  ;  he  will  be  with  thee  ;  he  will  not  fail 
thee,  neither  forsake  thee." 

1816,  A^vcmber  iLVA.— 0  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty !  it  is  of  thy  exceeding  mercy  that  I 
am  raised  up,  and  thus  fervently,  thus  solemnly 
to  address  thee  as  the  God  which  hast  led  me 
unto  this  day.  O  !  how  clearly  and  comforta- 
bly hast  thou,  during  this  time  of  need,  revived 
the  remembrance  of  what  thou  hast  done 
for  them  that  have  sought  or  desired  to  seek 
thee.  Where  is  not  thy  "  mighty  hand,"  ani 
thy  "  outstretched   arm,"   to    be  discovered  ? 
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When  I  "  look  at  the  generations  of  old  and 
see  "  throuo-h  thy  grace  I  am  enabled  to  silence 
every  doubt,  every  discnuvaging  fear,  by  that 
feeling  and  forcible  interrogation, — "  Did  ever 
avy  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  was  confounded; 
did  any  abide  in  his  fear,  and  was  forsaken  ; 
or  whom  did  he  ever  despise,  that  called  upon 
him  V  Well  might  thy  servant  Pay,  "  Tbe 
earth,  0  !  Lord,  is  full  of  thy  mercy  ;"  and  thy 
prophet  exclaim — "  The  whole  earth  is  full  of 
his  gloFy."  "And  now,  Lord  I  what  wait  I 
for  ?  my  hope  is  in  thee  :" — in  thee,  in  thee 
alone  is  my  joy,  my  crown,  my  confidence  I 
dare  not  ask  of  thee  deliverance  out  of  trouble, 
except  in  thy  time;  but  0  !  my  very  soul  doth 
crave  of  thee,  that  I  may  be  kept  from  every- 
thing like  evil ; — that  I  may  be  supported  and 
sustained  by  that  "  hidden  manna/'  which  is 
promised  "  to  him  that  overcometh."  O  !  grant, 
Lord,  unto  him,  who  feels  himself  at  this  time 
awfully  humbled  under  thy  mighty  hand, — 
that  he  may  be  made  still  more  deeply  sensible, 
that '' thou  art  God  alone:"  and  as  often  as 
thou  art  pleased,  in  thy  very  abundant  com- 
passion, to  renew  within  him  that  which  con- 
strains him  to  cry  out,  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for 
God,  for  the  living  God," — at  such  precious 
seasons,  may  he  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  Thee;  and  strengthen  thou  him  to  endare 
patiently  through  all, — waiting  upon,  hoping  in, 
and  watching  for  thee  ! 

181G,  November  23cf. — At  the  present  fav- 
ored interval  of  retirement  and  leisure,  I  am 
concerned  to  repeat  an  inquiry,  more  than  once 
instituted  before  this  time,  whether  I  am  not 
now  called  upon  to  declare  and  profess  before 
men,  the  religious  persuasion  and  principles 
which  I  most  surely  hold ;  and  to  adopt  that 
course  of  daily  practice  in  conduct  and  conver- 
sation, of  the  reasonableness  and  Tightness  of 
which  I  have  not  any  doubt.  It  does  appear 
to  my  view  highly  and  imperatively  necessary, 
that  an  internal  change  should  precede  an  ex- 
ternal one.  I  believe  that  conversion  is  that  of 
the  heart ;  that  profession  must  follow,  not  go 
before  possession ;  and  that  an  outward  show 
and  appearance  of  peculiar  seriousness  is  hy- 
pocrisy and  increased  condemnation,  it  not  ac- 
companied by  the  inward  work  of  sanctification 
in  the  soul.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  to  my 
mind  that  one  invariable  evidence  of  true  re- 
ligion having  entered  and  taken  up  its  abode  in 
us,  will  always  be,  that  we  shall  no  longer  con- 
form ourselves  to  this  world  in  its  vanity  and 
folly ;  and  that,  in  our  dress,  address  and  gen- 
eral conduct  in  every  particular,  we  shall  not 
be  governed  by  worldly  maxims  or  opinions, 
but  by  the  law  written  in  our  hearts.  How  far 
then  is  this  the  case  with  me  ?  How  far  can  I 
assuredly  say,  that  this  change  of  heart  is  my  ex- 
perience ?  0  !  I  feel  indeed  that  I  come  short 
of  what  ought  to  be  ray  practice  ;  that  though 


I  have  given  up  my  name  to  serve  the  living 
God,  even  Him  who  hath  led  me  unto  this  day, 
— though  I  have  withheld  not  some  things 
which  were  required  of  me  to  give  up  and  to 
forsake, — yet  has  not  my  heart  fully,  entirely, 
and  without  reserve  resigned  my  all.  0 ! 
there  have  been  those  parleys  and  tamperings 
with  sin,  those  secret  relapses,  those  conniv- 
ances with  the  enemy,  which  the  Lord  abhors. 
What  a  total  surrender  of  self  does  our  pure 
and  righteous  Lord  call  for ;  what  an  abandon- 
ment of  everything  evil  does  He  expect  from 
his  followers;  what  a  daily  and  hourly  watchful- 
ness and  circumspection  is  required  of  those, 
who  would  be  heirs  of  a  glorious  mansion,  where 
nothing  impure  can  enter!  How  i^ery  appro- 
priately is  it  written,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  1  the 
Lord  your  God  am  holy." 

Same  date. — How  beautiful,  tow  glorious  a 
sight  is  it  to  behold  the  sun  in  the  morning 
when  it  issues  from  its  bed  of  crimson  hue, 
when  it  gradually  ascends  the  horizon,  dissipa- 
ting tbe  duf-ky  gloom  of  fading  night,  and 
tinging  every  object  in  nature  with  its  golden 
rays.  And  0!  may  I  not  say,  that  through  the 
blessings  of  a  gracious  Creator,  I  am  enabled 
almost  daily  to  witness  the  spiritual  arising  of 
the  "Sun  of  righteousness  with  healing  in  his 
wings."  Surely  the  dayspring  from  on  high, 
"  through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God,"  hath 
visited,  and  is  visiting  me  ;  and  assuredly  the 
end  and  purpose  of  his  arising  is  the  same  that; 
it  was  formerly, — even  "  to  give  light  to  them 
that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
to  guide  their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace."  I 
think  I  say  not  amiss,  when  I  declare  my  be- 
lief, that  the  light  within  me  seems  to  get 
brighter,  and  the  fire  warmer  almost  every  day. 

0  !  that  I  may  be  content  to  remain  in  the  re- 
finer's fire,  that  I  may  become  purified  and  re- 
fined from  everything  evil. 

1816,  November  27th. — I  have  been  long  in 
much  trouble  and  difficulty  about  changing  my 
dress,  as  well  as  adopting  those  other  distinc- 
tions and  testimonies  which  Friends  uphold  and 
practice ;  and  my  anxiety  respecting  these 
things  has  been,  lest  I  should  take  the  ii  up 
without  good  ground,  and  without  being  clearly 
and  indubitably  sensible  that  these  sacrifices 
are  called  for.  Indeed,  I  have  gone  mourning 
on  my  way,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night. 
Perplexity  and  discouragement,  darkness  and 
distress,  have  at  seasons  clouded  the  horizon  of 
the  morning  of  my  days;   and  mainly,  because 

1  knew  not  certainly  the  Divine  will,  as  to  these 
external  observances,  and  to  as  many  other  sac- 
rifices. But  I  think  that  this  subject  has  been 
cleared  up  very  satisfactorily  to  me  this  day,  in 
much  mercy,  both  by  what  I  felt,  and  by  what 
was  delivered  through  a  servant  of  the  Lord;  at 
meeting. 

Same  date. — I    see   evidently  that   ''Jesus 
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Clirist  came  iato  the  world  to  save  sinners," 
aud  that  "  unto  them  that  look  for  him,  shall 
he  appear  a  second  time,  without  sin  unto  sal- 
vation ;" — "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  and 
consequently,  that  without  repentance  there  is 
no  remission  of  sin  ; — that  we  must  be  in  the 
way  of  being  redeeaied  from  the  power  of  evil, 
or  the  punishment  will  not  be  remitted  ; — that 
we  must  be  delivered  from  sin  itself,  before  wc 
can  be  delivered  fcom  the  wages  of  it,  which 
is  condemnation ;  for  it  is  aptly  expressed, 
"  There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  mho  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  0  !  then,  my  soul, 
surely  there  is  required  of  thee  a  clean  heart 
and  aright  spirit  to  be  renewed  within.  0! 
how  shall  I  bestow  pains  and  anxiety  about 
cleaning  the  exterior,  whilst  there  lurks  any 
filth  in  the  interior.  How  shall  1  garnish  the 
outside  with  an  appearance  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  polish  it  after  the  similitude  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  when  it  stinketh 
within  by  reason  of  the  defilement  there  con- 
cealed. Surely  it  was  well  said  by  the  Lord  to 
those  hypocrites  the  Pharisees,  and  it  equally 
applies  to  many  in  these  days  as  to  them  : — 
"  Cleanse  first  that  which  is  within  the  cup  and 
platter,  that  the  outside  of  them  may  be  clea,n 
also  :"  aud  the  latter  part  of  this  exhortation 
remains  strikingly  true, — for  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  all  cleansing  of  the  exterior  to  be 
sincere  and  not  hypocritical,  must  be  the  effect 
of  a  change  of  heart. 

1816,  December  4:fh. — Is  it  not  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  Lord  will  make  known  his  will 
to  his  poor  dependent  creatures,  who  with  sighs 
and  tears  both  day  and  night  seek  to  serve  him 
aright  in  all  things?  Surely  He  is  no  hard 
master  who  does  not  evidently  let  his  servants 
see  what  is  required  of  them ;  nor,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, does  he  at  any  time  call  for  more  arduous 
service  than  he  gives  strength  to  accomplish. 
But  then  he  must  and  will  be  sought  unto, 
both  in  order  that  his  will  may  be  clearly 
known;  and  when  known,  that  safiioienfc 
strength  may  be  handed  to  enable  to  perform 
the  same.  All  my  desire  is  before  the  Lord ; 
and  he  knows,  and  I  believe,  hears  my  prayers, 
— he  sees  my  watchings  aud  my  weepings,  and 
is  witness  to  all  my  woes.  I  do  indubitably 
believe  that  the  present  time  is  very  precious  to 
me, — that  the  hand,  mighty  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me  for  good — that  he  is  extending  his 
gracious  visitation  tome  his  poor  sinful  creature, 
who  has  been  bound  by  the  bond  of  darkness,  by 
the  power  of  the  destroyer.  0  !  he  is  aud  has 
been  arising  for  my  help,  for  my  deliverance  ;  he 
has  assuredly,  in  some  measure,  brought  me  as 
it  were  out  of  the  land  of  Egyptian  and  cruel 
bondage;  and  it  appears  to  me  impossible,  un- 
less by  my  own  default,  that  his  promises  should 
fail  in  the  midst  of  the  fulfilment  of  them,  and 


that  he  should  leave  me  in  the  wilderness  to 
die  in  my  sins,  to  be  destroyed  by  famine  and 
want  : — no,  he  has  a  fountain  of  living  waters 
in  store  for  me  ;  and  though  I  know  not  whether 
I  may  partako  of  that  delicious  and  reviving 
consolation,  out  of  the  bare  and  barren  rock,  or 
on  the  fruitful  and  flowery  banks  ;  "  yet  I  will 
rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  Ood  of 
my  salvation." 

1817,  January  27th. — <'  Having  food  and 
raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content,"  etc.  I 
have  admired  the  honest  simplicity  and  plain 
speech,  which  the  first  Christians,  and  especially 
their  great  pattern,  made  use  of  to  instruct 
their  hearers  :  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  in 
this  place  is  unanswerable,  and  the  process  of 
his  thoughts  appears  to  me  so  natural  as  to  be 
not  easily  misunderstood.  The  substance  of 
that  which  he  sets  forth,  is,  without  any  strained 
exposition,  nearly  as  follows  : — the  gain  of 
riches  is  by  no  means  godliness,  nor  can  it  be  a 
substitute  for  godliness  in  the  end  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, godliness  is  profitable  both  here  and 
hereafter,  and  therefore  is  alone  true  gain. 
Wealth  and  possessions  last  us  only  whilst  we 
live :  we  had  them  not  when  we  came  into  the 
world,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  can  retain  them 
no  longer  than  whilst  we  are  here.  Seeing 
then,  that  soon,  very  soon,  we  must  part  with 
these  things,  let  us  provide  "  bags  which  wax 
not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  which  faileth 
not :"  and  as  to  everything  else,  the  riches,  the 
enjoyments  of  this  vain  and  passing  scene,  let 
us  use  (hese  things  as  not  abusing  them ;  let 
us  not  be  slaves  to  them,  but  rather  render  them 
of  service  to  us.  If  we  are  rich,  let  us  not  hide 
our  talent  in  the  earth,  but  be  rich  in  good 
works :  and  if  we  are  in  a  middling  condition 
as  to  outward  circumstances,  let  us  endeavor  so 
to  act,  as  to  be  able  strictly  to  adopt  the  apos- 
tle's language, — "these  hands  have  ministered 
unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with 
me."  Thus  we  shall  be  enabled  more  fully  to 
understand,  and  more  freely  to  accede  to  the 
text,  "  having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  thert- 
with  content." 

(To  be  continued.) 
•  »»>  • 

The  throng  of  thoughts  which  are  continually 
passing  in  and  out,  how  shall  we  dream  of  ex- 
amining, judging,  trying  them  all,  except  by  a 
special  Divine  interference  in  our  behalf? 
Divine  power  can  qualify  a  man  for  anything; 
but  nothing  short  of  Divine  power  can  quality 
him  for  a  task  so  onerous  as  this.  To  Ood, 
then,  let  us  commit  the  keeping  of  our  souls  in 
the  most  ahsolute  self-distrust.  Thus  he  shall 
have  Christ  dwelling  in  his  heart  by  faith  ;  and 
this  indwelling  shall  be  a  sure  preservative 
against  evil  thoughts;  and  in  that  heart,  though 
agitated  on  the  surface,  there  shall  be  a  peace 
which  it  has  never  known  before. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS. 

To  be  religious  is  to  feel  that  God  is  ever 
near.  It  is  to  go  through  life  with  this  thought 
coming  instinctively  and  unbidden  :  Thou  God 
seest  nae. 

A  life  of  religion  is  a  life  of  fdth ;  and  faith 
ia  that  strange  faculty  by  which  man  feels  the 
presence  of  the  invisible,  exactly  as  some  ani- 
mals have  the  power  of  seeing  in  the  dark. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  Christian 
and  the  world.  Most  men  know  nothing  be- 
yond what  they  see.  This  lovely  world  is  all 
in  all  to  them, — its  outer  beauty,  not  its  hidden 
loveliness. 

Prosperity — struggle — sadness — is  all  the 
same.  They  struggle  through  it  all  alone,  and 
when  old  age  comes,  and  the  companions  of 
early  days  are  gone,  they  feel  that  they  are 
solitary.  In  all  this  strange  deep  world,  they 
never  meet,  Or  but  for  a  moment,  the  Spirit  of 
it  all,  who  stands  at  their  very  side.  And  it  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  this  that  makes  a  Chris- 
tian. Move  where  he  will,  there  is  a  thought 
and  a  Presence  which  he  cannot  put  aside. 
God  looks  out  upon  him  from  the  clear  sky,  and 
through  the  thick  darkness, — is  present  in  the 
lain-drop  that  trickles  down  the  branches,  and 
in  the  tempest  that  crushes  down  the  forest. 

A  living  Redeemer  stands  beside  him,  goes 
with  him,  talks  with  him,  as  a  man  talks  to  his 
friend.  The  emphatic  description  of  a  life  of 
spirituality  is,  "Enoch  walked  with  God." — 
Robertson. 


EXTRACT  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  JESSE  KERSEY. 

2cZ  of  Eighth  month,  1840. — I  am  now  in 
the  close  of  my  seventy-second  year.  My 
thoughts  continue  to  be  active  in  the  various 
concerns  of  the  day.  After  the  experience  of 
a  middling  long  life,  I  see  no  cause  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  principle  professed  by  Friends, 
and  their  belief  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  gift  of  God  to  man.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  they  are  faithful  in  following  this 
heavenly  Guide,  they  must  continue  to  be  a 
light  to  the  world,  and  advance  the  cause  of 
universal  righteousness.  Already  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  been  instrumental  in  holding  up 
many  valuable  testimonies.  The  rights  of  con- 
science have  been  plead  by  them  ;  and  man- 
kind now  agree  to  a  large  extent  that  it  is  a 
principle  which  no  human  authority  can  con- 
trol, or  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  our  duty  toward  the  Supreme 
Being. 

Other  testimonies  are  also  embraced  in  the 
profession  of  Friends,  that  are  of  great  value 
to  mankind.  Witness  their  doctrine  in  relation 
to  oaths,  a  hireling  ministry,  and  bearing  of 
arms.  Each  of  these  is  a  testimony  so  im- 
portant to  the  human  family,  that  they  should 
all  be  kept  in  view  and  faithfully  maintained 


with  the  greatest  integrity  and  care.  On  the 
subject  of  the  ministry,  their  testimony  to  its 
purity  and  freedom  is  of  sufScient  importance 
to  demand  the  most  rigid  attention.  If  the 
Society  should  ever  lei  fall  this  testimony,  it 
will  be  a  departure  from  a  great  Christian  ob- 
ligation, and  an  immense  loss  to  the  subject  of 
the  spreading  of  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gos- 
pel. 

Besides  the  preceding  valuable  points  of  the 
principles  of  Truth,  Friends  have  adopted  the 
most  rational  and  perfect  mode  of  social  wor- 
ship that  is  to  be  met  with ;  because  they  meet 
and  sit  in  silence.  In  this  state  every  mind 
has  the  opportunity  of  a-tending  to  its  own 
condition;  and  if  it  holds  to  a  state  of  union 
with  the  divine  gift,  it  may  in  the  silent  state 
of  the  meeting,  be  prepared  devoutly  to  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Again,  if  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  meeting  should  be  sensible  of 
having  been  unfaithful,  or  disobedient,  and 
therefore  should  feel  condemnation, — there  is 
the  advantage  of  silently  attending  to  its  own 
case  ;  and  thus  the  mind  may  become  prepared 
(by  a  deepfelt  spiritual  repentance)  to  return 
with  honest  integrity  to  its  merciful  Creator, 
and  renew^  its  covenant  with  him  :  in  which 
case  it  has  gained  a  qualification  to  worship  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Not  only  have  these  silent  opportunities  an 
advantage  in  favor  of  honest  integrity,  but  they 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  sincere-hearted  to 
feel  after,  and  to  understand  their  real  con- 
dition, their  spiritual  state.  But  when  an  as- 
sembly are  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  Di- 
vine worship  and  religious  improvement, — and 
immediately  on  entering  their  meeting  house, 
begin  to  pray,  or  sing,  or  in  any  other  manner 
become  active, — there  is  great  reason  to  doubt 
the  soundness  of  their  proceedings;  because  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  services  they  so 
hastily  engage  in  have  no  higher  principle  than 
the  mere  will  and  activity  of  the  creature. 
And  though  such  may  seem  to  kindle  a  fire,  or 
warmth  of  zeal,  and  to  move  in  the  light  of  the 
sparks  thereof, — they  may  find  the  effects  of 
this  creaturely  activity  to  be  as  declared  by  the 
prophet,  "  This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand,  ye 
shall  lie  domi  in  sorrow." 

Eighth  month  9th,  1840. — Being  now  a  mem- 
ber of  Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting,  I  was 
favored  in  one  of  our  religious  opportunities 
with  some  views  of  the  attribute  of  mercy  that 
were  instructive ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
my  duty  to  make  the  following  remarks  on  the 
subject.  We  may  hold  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  this  wonderful  attribute,  and  yet  not  be 
proper  objects  for  it  to  act  upon.  Those  who 
witness  the  precious  enjoyment  of  this  Divine 
attribute,  are  such  as  sincerely  abhor  all  evil, 
and  are  endeavoring  to  be  conformed  to  the 
Heavenly  Father's  will.     Such  are  coming  out 
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of  the  follies  of  the  world,  and  are  entering  into 
the  Divine  life,  and  to  those  is  the  attribute  of 
mercy  extended.  But  while  people  are  living 
in  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  and  propensi- 
ties of  the  natural  mind,  they  stand  in  a  state 
of  wilful  disobedience,  and  therefore  are  not 
children  of  the  kingdom  and  government  of 
Christ.  For,  in  order  to  become  members  of 
his  church,  it  is  necessary  that  he  alone  should 
rule  and  govern  all  our  actions.  Such  as  these 
are  the  objects  of  his  mercy,  and  it  is  his  good 
pleasure  to  own  them  by  his  blessed  light, 
truth,  and  spirit,  in  their  hearts.  To  such  is 
the  Heavenly  Father's  love,  and  his  mercy  is 
over  theiu  for  good,  while  they  continue  to  walk 
in  his  law. 

Having  opened  in  our  Monthly  Meeting  a 
concern  to  visit  Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  some  meetings  on  the  way,  it  was  united 
with,  and  a  Minute  furnished  me  for  the  occa- 
sion. I  accordingly  set  out  on  the  18th  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  1840,  having  Joseph  S.  Wal- 
ton for  my  companion.  We  stopped  a  short 
time  in  Columbia,  where,  amidst  the  rejoicings 
of  the  people  on  account  of  the  elecfion  of 
President,  one  man  had  his  arm  broken  by  the 
ualooiied  for  discharge  of  a  cannon,  and  others 
were  in  great  danger  of  losing  their  lives. 

On  Seventh-day,  the  21at,  the  meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders  met.  They  were  a  small 
company  ;  but  in  sitting  quietly  among  themj  I 
felt  thankful  in  being  impressed  with  a  clear 
sense  that  they  were  mercifully  cared  for  by  the 
Head  of  the  church.  And  a  hope  was  enter- 
tained that  if  they  continue  faithful,  there  will 
be  a  gathering  and  increase  of  Society.  Next 
day  the  public  meeting  was  mercifully  crowned 
with  a  deepfelt  solemnity.  I  have  seldom  wit- 
nessed the  power  of  Truth  to  be  in  such 
admirable  dominion  as  in  this  meeting.  I  was 
led  to  show  that  the  work  of  man's  salvation 
consisted  in  a  perfect  conquest  over  the  natural 
spirit ;  and  also  that  this  was  a  change  which 
Christianity  called  for;  likewise,  that  the 
apostle  Paul  in  all  his  ministry  pointed  to  this 
victory  as  a  state  of.  the  triumph  of  the  soul  of 
man  over  the  animal  nature. 

On  Fourth-day,  the  25th,  we  were  at  Hunt- 
ington meeting.  It  was  an  opportunity  in 
which  I  was  glad  to  urge  upon  the  assembly  the 
awful  necessity  there  was  rightly  to  improve  the 
time,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fitted  and 
prepared  to  enter  the  eternal  world.  In  this 
meeting  my  mind  was  much  humbled  under  a 
sense  of  the  mercy  and  grace  furnished  to  that 
assembly.  In  the  evening  I  had  an  important 
opportunity  with  a  number  of  Friends,  in  which 
I  succeeded  in  convincing  most  that  were 
present,  that  as  a  Society,  we  were  called  to 
peace ;  that  in  order  to  obey  this  call  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  remember  that  our 
Holy  Head  had  declared  that  his  kingdom  was 


not  of  this  world ;  but  that  it  stood  in  the 
peaceable,  lamb-like  nature  and  spirit.  Hence 
I  inferred  that  the  members  of  it  should  keep 
out  of  all  strife  and  contention,  and  set  an  ex- 
ample of  complete  separation  from  all  the  noise 
and  tumults  that  are  going  on  among  men  ;  for 
I  could  not  see  how  Friends  were  to  maintain 
the  peaceable  testimony  with  cousistency,  and 
at  the  same  time  t;jke  a  part  in  the  political  con- 
tests that  were  agitated  in  the  world. 

2Qth. — We  parted  with  Friends  at  Hunting- 
ton, and  rode  to  Yorktown,  where  I  had  an  ap- 
pointed meeting  with  the  inhabitants.  It  was 
a  memorable  opportunity,  in  which  many  minds 
were  solemnized  by  the  blessed  power  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  much 
tenderness  among  the  people.  Visits  were  also 
made  to  sundry  other' places,  much  to  my  satis- 
faction. At  Berlin,  however,  it  was  a  time  of 
trial,  but  ended  under  a  satisfactory  solemnity. 
To  me  it  is  always  cause  of  thankfulness,  when 
the  people  are  brought  into  a  state  of  true 
silence.  It  is  then  that  I  believe  the  voice  of 
the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls  is  heard,  and 
the  company  benefited. 

I  was  also  at  some  places  not  much  visited  by 
Friends,  and  it  appeared  to  be  particularly  en- 
couraging to  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  find 
that  they  had  been  thought  of  in  this  way. 
■  *•»  ■ 

William  Peun  has,  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  these  memorable  words  : — "  I  abhor 
two  principles  in  religion,  and  pity  them  that 
own  them.  The  first  is  obedience  upon  au- 
thority, without  conviction;  and  the  other,  de- 
stroying them  that  differ  from  me,  for  God's 
sake.  Such  a  religion  is  without  judgment, 
thou<ch  not  without  teeth.  Union  is  best  if 
right;  else  charity. 

From  the  Western  Christian  Advocate. 
THOUGHTS   ON   PRAYER. 

BY  A.  C.    GEORGE. 

1.  Prayer  is  the  huiu/er  of  the  aoid.  It  is  the 
appetite  for  God  which  the  Holy  Spirit  excites 
in  the  heart.  No  one  need  despair  of  his 
spiritual  condition  who  has  an  inclination  to 
pray.  Longing  for  God  will  certainly  end  ia 
the  enjoyment  of  God.  Bishop  Hall  exclaimed, 
giving  voice  to  the  wail  of  myriads  of  hearts, 
"  If  God  had  not  said,  '  Blessed  are  those  that 
hunger,'  I  know  not  what  could  keep  weak 
Chri'stians  from  sinking  in  despair.  Many 
times  all  I  can  do  is  to  complain  that  I  want 
him,  and  wis'a  to  recover  him."  Let  us  he 
comforted,  then,  if  we  hunger,  if  we  want  God, 
if  we  long  for  the  communion  of  his  love  as  our 
only  satis'factory  portion.  For  this  fooling  is 
supplication,  and  such  as  God  must  hear  and 
answer.  Does  not  the  child  pray  who  says  to 
the  parent,  "I  am  hungry,"  and  is  not  the 
parent  moved  by  every  throb  of  love  to  supply 
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its  need  ?      And  if  we  truly  hunger  for   the  | 
bread  of  life,  will  not  our  compassionate  Lord 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  our  undying  souls? 

3,  Prayer  is  expectation.  Bishop  Thomson 
tells  of  a  wealthy  man  who  had  a  taste  for  gar- 
dening and  horticulture,  and  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  import  from  distant  climes  the  seeds 
of  choice  exotics  and  sow  them  in  his  garden. 
Then,  after  a  few  days,  be  would  closely  ex- 
amine the  ground  with  a  microscope  for  the  first 
indications  of  life  and  growth.  Thus  should  we 
look  for  the  answer  to  our  prayers,  and  for  the 
fruit  of  our  Christian  labors.  The  expectant 
soul  is  the  first  to  catch  a  blessing.  When  the 
prophet  prayed  for  rain,  he  sent  bis  servant  to 
look  over  toward  the  sea  and  bring  him  word 
whether  there  were  any  sign  of  rain.^  And  as 
often  as  he  prayed  he  sent  him  on  this  errand; 
and  when  the  servant  brought  him  word,  "  there 
is  a  little  cloud  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,"  he 
took  it  at  once  as  the  answer  to  his  prayer,  and 
prophesied  an  abundance  of  rain. 

4.  Prayer  is  contemplation.  Raskin  has^ 
taught  us  how  to  observe  and  study  the  facts  of 
the°natural  world.  Only  by  careful,  patient 
and  prolonged  observation  are  we  enabled  to 
discover  all  the  beauty  of  leaf  and  flower,  of 
river  and  mountain,  of  cloud  and  sky,  of  plain 
and  ocean.  Through  what  weary  hours  and 
days  will  artists  contemplate  a  great  painting, 
observing  it  in  detail  and  in  the  relation  of  its 
parts,  and  intensely  admiring  its  beauty  and 
dwelling  on  its  excellencies,  till  the  splendid 
creation  of  genius  has  become  the  property  of 
their  own  souls  !  How  an  astronomer  will  gaze 
into  the  heavens,  section  by  section,  gazing  and 
wondering,  forgetting  the  world  and  all  its 
affairs,  till  his  whole  nature  is  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  magnificence  and  glory  of 
the  material  universe  of  God  ! 

It  is  said  of  the  wicked  man,  "  God  is  not  in 
all  his  thoughts  ;"  but  the  praying  soul  is  filled 
with  the  visions  of  the  Infinite.  He  beholds 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord ;  he  discerns  every 
where  the  artistic  hand  of  Him  who  has  shaped 
the  forms  of  all  things  according  to  a  perfect 
standard  of  beauty  and  utility  ;  and  on  his  be- 
lieving mind  has  burst  the  splendors  of  the  ce- 
lestial heavens.  As  he  prajs  he  adores;  he 
dwells  in  thought  on  the  goodness  and  greatness 
of  his  Heavenly  Father  ;  he  loves  to  contem- 
plate the  Divine  character  ;  and  while  he  looks 
he  is  transformed,  changed  from  glory  to  glory, 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

5.  Prayer  is  choice  of  the  Divine  will. 
"  Choose  thou  mine  inheritance  for  me,"  is  the 
wise  prayer  of  the  Psalmist.  When  a  little  sick 
lad  was  asked  by  his  pastor,  "  Would  you  like 
to  get  better  ?"  he  replied,  "  I  would  like  the 
•will  of  God."  Could  an  angel  have  answered 
with  more  justness  and  propriety?  When  a 
certain   Sabbath-achool   teacher   asked   of  his 


class,  "  How  do  the  angels  in  heaven  do  the 
will  of  God?"  one  child  answered,  "  Immediate- 
ly ;"  another  said,  "Diligently;"  a  third  an- 
swered, "With  all  the  heart;"  a  fourth  said, 
"  Always;"  a  fifth  said,  "  They  do  it  altogeth- 
er." After  a  pause  a  little  girl  spoke  up  and 
said,  "  They  do  it  without  asking  any  questions." 
This  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  rare  and 
wonderful  grace.  Such  w/^HPsij'onm^  obedience 
comes  only  from  a  resolute  and  full-hearted 
choice  of  the  will  of  God.  Such  prayer  is  al- 
ready heard,  and  the  expectation  of  such  bosoms 
is  not  delayed.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  before  they  call  I  will  answer;  and  while 
they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear." 

6.   Prayer  is  earnestness  of  desire,  amounting 
sometimes  to  agony. 

Dr.  Payson  said  that  he  pitied  the  Christian 
who  had  no  longing  at  the  throne  of  grace 
v?hich  he  could  not  clothe  in  language.  Says 
Jeremy  Taylor:  "  Easiness  of  desire  is  a  great 
enemy  to  the  success  of  a  good  man's  prayer. 
It  must  be  an  intent,  zealous,  busy,  operative 
prayer.  For,  consider  what  a  huge  indecency 
it  is,  that  a  man  should  speak  to  God  for  a 
thing  that  he  values  not.  Our  prayers  upbraid 
our  spirits,  when  we  bpg  tamely  for  those 
things  for  which  we  ought  to  die;  which  are 
more  precious  than  imperial  scepters,  richer 
than  the  spoils  of  the  sea,  or  the  treasures  of 
Indian  hills."  Recall  the  wrestling  of  Jacob-— 
'•'  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me  " 
— the  "  pouring  out  of  soul  "  of  David,  the  im- 
portunity of  the  Syro-Phenician  woman,  and 
the  persistency  of  blind  Bartimeus,  and  learn 
how  to  pray  1 

7.  Prayer  is  evjcyment.  Edwards  speaks  of 
the  "  swef  t  hours  "  which  he  enjoyed  "  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  sioeet  converse 
ivith  God  ;"  and  every  Christian  has  such  de- 
lightful recollectioBS  and  joyous  experiences. 
"  Good  prayers,"  says  an  old  English  divine, 
"  never  come  weeping  home.  I  aoi  sure  I  shall 
receive  either  what  i  ask  or  what  I  should  ask." 
Suppose  prayer  were  limited  to  one  day,  one 
place,  or  one  great  occasion,  what  a  privilege 
would  it  be  esteemed !  but  the  Chrisuan  may 
come  with  every  breath  to  a  Throne  of  Grace. 


In  worldly  matters  "think  twice;"  but  in 
duty,  it  has  been  well  said,  "  first  thoughts  are 
best;"  they  are  more  fresh,  more  pure,  have 
more  of  God  in  them.  There  is  nothing  like 
the  first  glance  we  get  at  duty,  before  there  has 
been  any  special  pleading  of  our  affections  or 
inclinations.  Duty  is  never  uncertain  at  first. 
It  is  only  after  we  have  become  involved  in  the 
mazes  and  sophistries  of  wishing  that  things 
were  otherwise  than  they  are  that  it  seems  in- 
distinct. Considering  a  duty,  is  often  only  ex- 
plaining it  away.  God's  guidance  is  plain, 
when  we  are  true. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS  OF  AN  OBSERVER. 

[The  following  note  is  from  the  Memoranda 
of  a  young  man,  in  unity  with  Friends'  princi- 
ples and  worship,  but  who  has  not  yet  tseeu  it 
right  to  join  any  religious  society  :] 

Septemher  23c?,  1866.— Attended  Friends' 
meeting  at .  Found  it  still  ou  its  down- 
ward way — small  and  feeble — though  there  are 
several  sincere-minded  Christians  there  ;  but 
they  are  as  ''sparrows  sitting  on  the  housetop," 
and  their  flight,  which  must  soon  be  taken,  will 
leave  another  empty  place  of  worship.  Feeling 
rather  despondent,  I  sat  long,  as  on  a  waveless 
sea ;  but  at  length  the  clouds  parted  and  a  liv- 
ing breeze  sprang  up,  filling  my  sails  with 
thought.  I  perceived  that  all  Christians  ought, 
at  some  time,  in  their  proper  place  and  measure, 
to  become  preachers  of  righteousness.  "  Ex- 
hort one  another  daily,"  said  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews,  "  while  it  is  called  to-day,  lest  any  c-f 
you  be  hardened  through  th^  deceitfulness  of 
sin."  *' As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of 
the  wood,  so  is  my  Beloved  among  the  sons ;" 
and  such' must  his  children  be.  If  they  bear 
not  fruit,  they  are  of  less  value  than  the  oak 
and  cedar ;  and  the  fruit  they  ought  to  bear  is 
both  deeds  and  words,  as  occasion  may  require. 
In  the  household,  if  the  head  be  taken  away, 
some  other  member,  or  all  combined,  must  do 
tis  work.  In  an  army,  when  officers  are  lost, 
others  are  chosen  to  fill  their  places.  So  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  When  those  who  have  min- 
istered at  the  altar  or  table  are  removed,  others 
should  succeed  them  ;  for  it  is  needful  to  a 
healthful  and  growing  body  that  the  Word  of 
life  should  be  ministered. 

It  is  true  the  Lord's  treasury  and  storehouse 
are  open,  and  all  may  help  themselves  who  will ; 
but  as  our  social  joy  and  health  are  promoted 
by  meeting  together  at  meals — though  life 
might  be  sustaioed  by  every  one  "  eating  his 
morsel  himself  alone," — and  as,  when  so  met, 
we  pass  food  from  one  to  another,  and,  if  the 
heads  of  the  table  be  absent,  others  are  chosen 
to  their  service — so  it  should  be  in  our  religious 
meetings  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  table 
of  the  Lord.  And  as  not  one  only,  but  all, 
when  occasion  demands,  assist  in  serving  at  our 
earthly  boards,  so  all  Christians  ought  to  be 
able  to  pass  round  the  cup  of  consolation,  or 
the  word  of  exhortation,  as  they  are  needed  by 
the  sick  or  hungry.  Our  religious  communings 
ought  to  be  conducted  with  greater  freedom,  as 
they  evidently  were  in  the  apostles'  time  ;  so 
that  as  a  useful  thought  or  sentiment  arises  in 
any,  even  though  a  child  in  religion,  it  may 
have  utterance,  like  fruit  dropping  from  a  young 
apple-tree  (and  such,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
olten  the  fairest,)  for  the  edification  and  joy  of 
the  company. 


But  there  is  a  stiffness  and  heaviness  of  old 
age  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  an  excess  of 
caution,  from  what  Solomon  calls  beiug  "  right- 
eous over  much,"  which  prccludrs  this  neces- 
sary freedom,  and  renders  their  religious  meet- 
ings less  pleasant  and  even  le?s  profitable,  es- 
pecially to  the  young,  than  are  their  social 
gatherings.  This  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  and 
is,  1  believe,  one  of  the  foremost  causes  of  their 
unnatural  decline.  How  it  is  to  be  remedied  I 
know  not,  and  fear  that  "  new  wine  "  will  have 
to  be  put  into  "  new  bottles  " — that  Friends, 
being  in  many  places  reduced  to  a  handful  of 
aged  persons,  have  become  so  confirmed  in  their 
habits,  that  God  will  let  them  die  out  and  raise 
up  a  new  generation  to  bear  forward  the  stand- 
ard of  spiritual  religion,  and  plant  it  again  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  church  militant. 

I  ventured  to  express  something  of  this  unex- 
pected presentation  to  this  little  meeting,  and 
to  exhort  them  to  let  the  light  which  was  work- 
ing in  their  minds  shine  forth,  even  though  as 
through  a   mist   or  broken    cloud,    that    they 
might     be     comforted     and    edified    together. 
Thus  they  might  attract  others  who  are  hungry, 
and  not  so  spiritual  that  they  can  be  satisfied 
with  contemplation  only,  or  that  manna  which 
falls  like  the   dew  in   the   silence   of  Christ's 
arising,  but  who  desire    meat   or  corn,  which 
contain  the  essence  of  air  and  sunlight,  com- 
bined with  what  is  more  tangible,  to  suit  their 
ruder  capacity  and    taste.     I    confess    I    only 
dared  hint  this  advice,  though  it  seems  proper 
to  be  given,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  So- 
ciety.    But  I  went  farther,  and  related  an  inci- 
dent which  had  just  transpired,  when,  in  trying 
to  persuade  a  young  lady,  who  had  been  con- 
verted by  the  Spirit's  immediate  operation,  and 
who  seemed  inclining  towards  the  Methodists, 
to  continue  rather   to  go  forward,  trusting  in 
the  same  Power    which    had    called    her,  and 
which,  if  faithfully  followed,  would  lead   her 
into  a  more  spiritual  path,  she  remarked  that 
there  was  this  about  the  Friends  which  she  did 
not  like — "  they  are  so  very  formal."     Indeed  I 
have  they  whose  principles  and  profession  ig- 
nore  all  forms   become    '^  very  formal  ?"     It 
was    the    opinion    of    an    unsophisticated    and 
friendly  observer,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  and 
acknow'ledge  that  it  reached  the  core  of  truth. 
Alas,  that  it  should  be  sol    that   the    people 
whom  God  called  to  walk  in  the  simplicity  of 
Christian  faith  and  manners   should  have  be- 
come turf-bound,  and  3tifi"ened  into  a  rigid  and 
barren  ceremony  of' silence  and  idleness!    And 
why  is  it,  but  for  want   both   of  Ufo  and   that 
freedom   and  exercise  which  are  obsolulely  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  and  growth  of  Ufa  ? 
The  rank  and  tangled  luxuriance  of  the  wilder- 
ness is  more  sufterable  than  the  arid  gloom  of 
the  desert,  and  a  valley  of  salt  grass  more  hos- 
pitable to  hungry  flocks  than  the  bald  heights 
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of  the  snow-clad  or  burning  mountain  which 
holds  communion  with  but  heaven  alone. 

Christians,  both  in  their  daily  walk,  and  in 
their  religious  gatherings,  which  are  the  feasts 
of  the  soul,  should  be  genial,  free  and  inviting, 
and  aim  rather  at  the  strengthening  and  devel 
opment  of  every  member  of  Christ's  body,  than 
at  the  maintainance  of  a  fair,  but  too  often  a 
frigid  and  lifeless  order.  "  The  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH   MONTH   20,  1866. 

Thoughts  of  an  Observer. — "  Faithful 
are  the  wounds  of  a  friend."  It  appears  to  be 
in  no  unfriendly  or  fault-finding  spirit  that  the 
young  man  (an  extract  from  whose  memoranda 
will  be  found  in  this  number)  comments  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Though  some  of  his  assertions  are  too  unquali- 
fied, there  is  much  that  is  suggestive,  and  that 
■we  will  do  well  to  ponder.  The  state  of  the 
meeting  alluded  to  is  no  doubt  that  of  many 
others  here  and  there,  and  may  well  clothe  the 
mind  with  feelings  of  discouragement,  calling 
iorth  the  earnest  query,  "  What  shall  be  done 
to  make  these  desert  places  blossom  again  ?" 

He  appears  to  take  for  granted  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  is  on  the  decline ;  but  this, 
after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  is 
still  an  open  question,  at  least  as  regards  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  generally  some 
confusion  of  ideas  in  the  mind  when  this  sub- 
ject is  thought  of,  between  a  decline  in  num- 
bers, and  a  decline  in  purity  and  zeal.  Embra- 
cing, as  a  whole,  all  the  sections  into  which  the 
society  in  this  country  is  divided,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  is  a  considerable  and  steady  increase 
in  numbers.  The  question  of  a  decline  in  pu- 
rity and  zeal  is  one  that  statistics  will  not  set- 
tle, but  it  will  be  variously  decided  according 
to  the  gloomy  or  cheerful  temperament — the 
disposition  to  look  backward  or  forward,  of  each 
individual.  It  is  very  common  to  contrast 
Friends  of  the  present  day  with  the  earnest 
men  and  women  who  were  conspicuous  at  the 
rise  of  the  Society.  But  no  just  comparison  can 
be  thus  drawn.  As  well  might  we  compare  the 
thriving  farmer,  living  in  comfort  amid  his  cul- 
tivated fields,  surrounded  by  good  society,  and 
with  means  and  leisure  for  mental  improvement, 


with  the  hardy  pioneer  into  a  new  country,  la- 
boriously wielding  his  axe,  or  breaking  up  the 
fallow  ground — his  loaded  gun  standing  ready 
to  repel  the  incursions  of  wild  beasts.  The 
courage  and  energy  of  the  latter  are  only  made 
conspicuous  by  the  circumstances  that  required 
their  constant  exercise,  but  they  are  still  latent 
after  the  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  and, 
under  other  forms  and  combinations,  equally 
needed  to  maintain  the  prosperity  acquired. 

Divine  Power  is  sometimes  so  strikingly  dis- 
played, both  in  the  history  of  societies  and  in- 
dividuals, as  to  constitute  an  era  of  marked 
progress  in  religious  thought  and  feeling. 
These  "  visitations  "  appear  to  be  independent 
of  human  agency — cannot  be  calculated  upon 
as  regards  intervals  of  time;  and  their  causes 
are  as  yet  hidden  in  the  counsels  of  Infinite 
Wisdom.  One  of  such  eras  was  the  rise  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  it  was  attended  with 
manifestations  peculiar  to  the  period  and  the 
circumstances.  As  at  present  constituted,  it  is 
not,  therefore,  in  the  condition  of  the  hardy 
settler  in  a  wilderness,  but  rather  like  one  who 
inheriting  a  patrimony  cleared  and  brought  un- 
der cultivation  by  the  energy  of  those  who  have 
labored  for  this  end,  must  see  to  it  not  only 
that  it  does  not  deteriorate  through  his  manage- 
ment, but  that  he  goes  on  to  make  the  improve- 
ments which  his  greater  means  and  leisure  ena- 
ble him  to  do.  He  need  not  look  back  with 
envy  on  the  hardihood,  the  adventure,  and  the 
rough  life  of  his  predecessor.  He  has  other  du- 
ties to  perform,  less  conspicuous,  perhaps,  but 
not  less  important  to  the  good  of  society  at 
large. 

Thoughts  similar  to  those  of  our  young  friend 
have  of  latter  time  occupied  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  truly  concerned  amongst  us,  particularly 
when  they  see  some  of  our  younger  members  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  forms  and  systems  of  belief  of 
other  sects.  There  have  been  close  searchings  of 
heart  on  this  account,  and  the  inquiry  has  been 
individually  made,  "  Have  /left  any  thing  un- 
done that  would  have  tended  to  gather  these 
tender  minds  into  that  simple  path  which  t 
have  found  wide  enough  for  true  enjoyment, 
and  to  that  simple  faith  in  Divine  guidance, 
which  manifests  itself  not  in  forms  of  worship 
or  modes  of  belief,  but  in  a  life  of  devotion  and 
active  benevolence  ?    Such  an  inquiry,  pursued 
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ia  a  spirit  of  candor  and  humility,  may  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  neglected  some  of 
the  means  necessary  to  secure  this  desirable 
end.  Have  we  sufficiently  considered  that  the 
young  mind  does  not  readily  apprehend  ab- 
stract truth,  and  have  we  not  taught  our  great 
central  principles  in  too  general  and  abstract  a 
manner?  Are  our  religious  meetings  alone, 
and  the  ministry  in  them,  a  sufficient  means  of 
bringing  the  good  and  wise  and  loving  of  the 
older  class  into  personal  religious  intercourse 
with  the  young,  or  might  not  some  additional 
means  be  devised  for  this  purpose  ?  Do  we  not 
need  something,  call  it  what  we  will,  which,  as 
our  young  members  approach  manhood  and 
womanhood,  shall  lead  them  into  serious  reSec 
tion  upon  the  state  of  their  own  hearts  and  their 
relations  to  and  duties  in  the  Society  of  which 
they  are  members  ?  Is  there  a. sufficient  sphere 
in  our  Society  for  useful  activity,  and  ought 
there  not  to  be  ?  Are  our  testimonies  properly 
explained  and  illustrated,  and  are  our  young 
people  made  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
the  Society  ?  And,  as  much  of  this  is  entombed 
in  folios,  and  unattractive  from  its  antiquated 
garb,  are  we  taking  means  to  draw  from  its 
hiding  place  all  in  it  that  is  vital  and  valuable, 
and  present  it  in  a  popular  and  pleasing  form  ? 
These  queries  indicate  sjme  of  the  duties  of 
oar  Society  in  the  present  day  ;  and  until  it  is 
faithful  in  their  performance,  its  members  must 
not  look  back  and  mourn  that  they  did  not  live 
ia-the  days  of  their  fathers,  since  they  are  un. 
faithful  in  the  work  they  have  left  them  to  fin- 
ish. It  is  encouraging  to  find  here  and  there 
movements  made  to  meet  some  of  these  wants. 
The  First-day  school,  the  conversation  meeting 
and  the  establishment  of  a  college  may  not  and 
do  not  fully  meet  them ;  but  there  must  be  a 
beginning,  and  these  may  form  a  nucleus 
around  which  will  gather  much  that  is  not  now 
available  for  want  of  concentration.  If  in  the 
furtherance  of  this  good  work  all  would  give  of 
that  which  they  have, — the  spiritually  gifted  of 
their  gifts,  the  mentally  gifted  of  their  talents, 
and  the  wealthy  of  their  wealth, — we  might  not 
indeed  produce  that  awakening  which  should 
found  a  new  religion  or  a  new  society,  but  we 
should,  like  good  Nehemiah,  restore  the  waste 
places,  and  build  again  the  wall  that  has  fallen 
down. 


Friends  are  cautioned  against  a  person  cull- 
ing himself  Richard  Wilcox.  His  appearance 
is  that  of  a  Friend,  and  he  professes  to  be  col- 
lecting money  for  a  Freedmen's  school  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.  We  have  received  satibfactory  in- 
formation that  he  is  an  impostor. 


^fARnIED,  on  Second-day,  8th  of  Tenth  month, 
1866,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Harrison  'Campion,  of  Cumden,  N.  J.,  and 
Anna  M.,  daughter  of  Edith  W.  and  the  late  John  II. 
Willetts,  both  members  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting. 

Died,  suddenly,  on  the  2d  of  Tenth  mon'h,  1866, 
Samuel  F.  Palmer,  of  PbiladelpLia,  aged  57  year?. 

,  suddenly,  on  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  1866, 

Barclay  Ivins,  of  Penn's  Manor,  Bucks  Co.,  I'n. 

,  on  the  8th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  at  Cross- 

wicks,  N.  J.,  Hannah  B.,  wife  of  Asa  M.  Satterthwaite, 
and  daughter  of  Enoch  Middleton,  in  her  3-lih  year. 


Appeal  from    the    Association    of  FriencJs    in 

Philadelphia  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 

the  Freednien. 

The  time  for  re-opening  our  Schools  having 
arrived,  and  most  of  our  teachers  being  at  their 
several  posts  of  du^y,  we  again  appeal  to  those 
through  whose  liberality  we  were  enabled  to 
et^tablish  them,  to  continue  their  aid  in  behalf 
of  the  Education  and  Elevation  of  the  Frecd- 
men. 

The  Second  Annual  Report,  issued  during 
the  week  of  the  last  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  extensively  distributed,  tnd  we  trust  it 
has  been  generally  read :  to  it  we  refer  for  a 
detailed  account  of  our  proceedings,  and  the 
success  attending  our  labors. 

We  have  now  seventeen  teachers  engaged, — 
eleven  of  these  are  located  in  Virginia,  and  six 
in  South  Carolina;  the  number  of  pupils  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  term  in  the  twelve  schools 
then  in  operation  was  585. 

In  order  to  support  these  schools,  we  must 
be  able  not  only  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers and  their  traveling  expenses,  provide  hooks, 
maps,  slates,  etc.,  but,  in  many  cases,  desks, 
benches,  and  often  the  fuel;  and  that  none  may 
be  kept  from  school  for  want  of  clothing,  each 
teacher  should  have  on  hand  a  supply  of  cloth- 
ing to  meet  this  want.  The  sick  and  the  aged, 
also,  call  loudly  for  our  care. 

We  ask  our  friends  for  means,  not  only  to 
keep  up  these  schools,  but  to  enable  ud  to 
establish  others:  appeals  continue  to  come  to 
us  from  various  parts  of  the  South  for  teachers, 
and,  if  our  funds  would  permit,  we  might  ad- 
vantageously double  their  number.  It  is  greatly 
to  be"desired  tliat  this  work  should  be  vigor- 
ously carried  on,  as  we  do  not  know  how  long 
our  teachers   may  be   permitted  to  rcmum   at 

their  pcsti. 

The  present  political  aspect  of  the  country 
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fills  US  with  fear  for  the  future  of  the  colored 
people,  while  the  p;reat  progress  they  make  in 
spelling,  reading,  deportment  and  cleanlioes? 
inspires  us  with  renewed  desires  to  teach  as 
many  as  we  can  the  elements  of  learning  and 
of  domestic  economy  while  the  opportunity  is 
afforded. 

Will  not  our  friends  in  the  city  and  country 
aid  us  to  do  this  ? 

Donations  in  money,  part-worn  clothing, 
books,  toys,  garden  seeds,  etc.,  may  be  for- 
warded to 

Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 

30  N.  Third  St.,  Philada. 

•-^4ft»_ 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ACKWORTH    SCHOOL. 

The  respectful  allusion  to  Ackworth  school, 
by  Edward  Parrish,  in  his  excellent  *'  Essay  on 
Education  in  the  Society  of  Friends,"  has  led 
many  Friends  to  desire  further  information 
concerning  this  denominational  seminary  of  the 
Friends  of  England.  With  the  view  of  pre- 
senting the  readers  of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer 
with  a  concise  account  of  Ackworth,  the  follow- 
ing simple  article  has  been  compiled.  T. 

Baltimore,  10th  mo.  6th,  1866. 

From  the  period  when  the  organization  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  had  taken  place,  the  con- 
verts to  the  faith  promulgated  by  George  Fox, 
and  himself  amongst  tbem,  gave  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  their  children  ;  and  it 
appears,  that  as  early  as  1671,  from  records 
made  on  the  subject,  they  had  at  least  fifteen 
Boarding-schocla  in  and  around  London.  In 
one  of  these  the  ancient  and  modern  languages 
were  taught  by  respectable  linguists,  by  which 
means  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  mod- 
ern literature ;  but,  as  many  of  the  early 
Friends  were  poor,  and  lived  in  remote  districts, 
they  gave  very  little  attention  to  school  learn- 
ing, so  that  in  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
George  Fox,*  the  ignorance  of  the  Friends  in 
those  quarters  was  a  matter  of  concern  with 
their  more  enlightened  contemporaries,  and  the 
right  education  of  their  children  became  a  sub- 
ject of  abiding  solicitude  with  them.  This 
solicitude  was  manifested  in  the  care  constantly 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  best  teachers  of 
the  time  for  the  schools  which  were  in  pro- 
gress. 

In  1737,  the  importance  of  teaching  the 
children  of  Friends  other  modern  languages 
besides  the  English  tongue,  was  deemed  so  ne 
cessary  by  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  as  to  be 
recommended,  in  a  printed  Minute,  of  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  what  course  was  taken  to  promote 
such  instruction  we  have  not  the  means  of  as- 
certaining.    There  was,  however,  in  the  Lon- 

_  *  George  Fox  commenced  his  ministerial  labors 
in  1647,  and  died  in  1690. 


don  Yearly  Meeting  no  want  of  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  we  find  amongst  its 
records  a  report  from  a  committee  appointed  in 
1751,  in  which  the  following  creditable  senti- 
ments are  delivered  :  "  The  formation  of  a  true 
Christian  character  is  ever  the  first  thing,  and 
indeed  the  one  thing,  respecting  which  we  are 
anxious  ;  but  in  forming  the  Christian  man  we 
do  not  overlook  his  social  animal  being,  and 
are  therefore  anxious  for  his  acquisition  of 
whatever  arts  and  sciences  may,  in  these  re- 
spects, improve  his  condition  by  fitting  him  for 
the  better  performance  of  his  duties  and  the 
supply  of  his  wants." 

In  London,  during  the  succeeding  Yearly 
Meetings,  the  concern  was  maintained,  and  iu 
1777  that  body  recorded  its  judgment,  that 
"  the  establishment  of  a  Boarding-school  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  Friends  who 
are  not  in  affluent  circumstances  would  be 
advantageous  to  society." 

A  committee  on  the  subject  produced  a  plan 
for  eifecting  the  purpose  of  the  Y'early  IMeeting, 
which  WIS  deposited  with  the  Electing  for 
Sufferings,  in  order  to  be  matured. 

A  training  establishment  for  teachers,  and  an 
increased  remuneration  for  them  when  in  ser- 
vice, were  prominent  topics  in  the  reports  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  the  period;  and 
the  amount  of  ignorance  which  prevailed 
throughout  many  departments  of  Society  was 
likewise  repeatedly  tbe  subject  of  lamentation. 
So  deeply  impressed  was  Dr.  John  Fothergill 
(a  member  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time)  with 
the  ignorance  and  self  complacency  of  man}'  of 
his  contemporaries  in  religious  profession,  that 
in  one  of  the  reports  he  prepared  for  the  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting,  after  referring  to  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  to  arouse  the  un- 
thinking Friends  of  the  importance  of  educating 
their  youth,  adds,  "  All  this  labor,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  fruitless  of  any  obvious 
result.  Ignorance,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is 
but  too  prevalent  in  many  parts,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts,  where  members  of  the  So- 
ciety are  very  numerous ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  desire  for  knowledge  is  usually 
in  inverse  proportion  to  its  need." 

Dr.  Fothergill  had,  in  early  life,  received  a 
good  education,  which  he  continued  to  improve 
by  study  ;  and  his  desires  to  promote  the  diffu- 
sion of  useful  knowledge  amongst  all  classes, 
and  particularly  amongst  the  people  of  his  own 
Society,  led  him  to  constant  labor  on  their  be- 
half. As  he  approached  the  evening  of  his 
days,  the  subject  pressed  more  earnestly  upon 
him,  and  led  him  to  make  the  first  effectual 
movement  toward  the  formation  of  a  Boarding- 
school,  which  might  become  a  national  seminary 
with  his  sect,  and  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for 
the  mutual  interests  of  its  members. 
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As  he  travelled  through  England  in  the  year 
1777,  he  learned  that  a  large  building  near  the 
village  of  Ackworth,  in  Yorkshire,  which  had 
been  built  for  and  used  as  a  branch  of  the 
Great  Foundling  Hospital  of  London,  was  for 
sale,  with  its  surrounding  ground  of  84  acres 
of  laud.  Considering  the  situation  eligible  for 
his  purpose,  after  consulting  witJi  some  of  his 
friends,  they  became  the  purchasers  thereof, 
without  waiting  a  decision  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, for  the  sum  of  £7,000,  or  about  !$35,000. 

The  purchase  was  announced  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1778  ;  was  approved,  accepted,  and 
transferred  to  trustees.  The  Friends  who  were 
capitalists  entered  cheerfully  into  the  project, 
and  donations  amounting  to  £6,965,  and  sub- 
scriptions for  annuities  for  .£.3,100,  are  given 
in  the  report  of  1780  as  having  been  received. 
It  was  proposed  to  inaugurate  the  house  as  soon 
as  possible  under  the  title  of  Ackworth  School, 
for  the  reception  of  three  hundred  pupils  of 
both  sexes ;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  Tenth 
month,  1779,  all  preliminary  arrangements 
having  been  adjusted,  the  establishment  was 
opened,  and  at  the  end  of  the  following  year 
nearly  three  hundred  pupils  had  been  entered. 
It  became,  however,  a  matter  of  remark  at  the 
time,  and  verified  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  that  "  those  who  are  the  most  in  need  of 
instruction  are  the  last  to  become  sensible  of 
its  importance."  Lancashire  did  not  send  one 
child,  and  Yorkshire  did  not  furnish  twelve 
pupils;  but  the  prt^udices  of  parents  in  these 
counties  yielded,  after  a  few  years,  to  other 
convictions,  and  pupils  came  in  from  thera  also. 
In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  the  school 
never  relaxed  their  labors,  and  an  institution 
which  was  at  first  designed  merely  to  benefit 
the  poor,  has  exerted  a  happy  influence  on  their 
benefactors  also,  as  we  shall  see.  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  did  not  live  long  enough  to  give  to  the  in- 
stitution, in  which  he  had  manifested  so  constant 
an  interest,  the  benefit  of  his  instructions.  His 
health  had  been  in  a  sulfering  and  precarious 
condition  for  five  years  previous  to  the  purchase 
of  Ackworth,  and  his  maladies  increasing 
rapidly,  he  died  at  his  residence,  either  in  or 
near  London,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age, 
about  a  year  after  the  school  received  its  first 
pupils.  One  of  his  biographers  records  that 
he  left  a  handsome  endowment  to  Ackworth, 
but  the  precise  sum  is  not  stated. 

A  general  meeting,  to  be  held  once  a  year, 
was  established  for  the  regulation  of  the  con- 
cerns of  Ackworth,  and  consists  at  present,  as 
at  the  first  years  of  the  school,  of  representatives 
from  all  the  Quarterly  Meetings  willing  to 
appoint  them. 

Thus  the  cultivated  and  polished  Friends  of 
London  and  other  cities  and  their  vicinities  are 
brought  into  close  proximity  with  their  rustic 
brethren  from  remote  counties,  whose  outward 


advantages  have  been  limited  in  character;  but 
harmonizing  together  under  the  blessed  influ- 
ence of  the  Divine  and  Christian  principle,  they 
have  learned  to  respect  whatever  is  excellent 
in  each  other,  and  have  cordially  labored 
together  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
body. 

Before  the  early  days  of  Ackworth,  marked 
distinctions  were  made  even  amongat  Friends 
between  difi"erent  classes,  and  those  that  were 
rich  were  much  in  the  ascendant  in  Society. 
The  great  Gospel  lesson,  which  the  teachines 
of  George  Fox  illustrated  with  the  utmost  force, 
"  that  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all 
ye  are  brethren,"  thoush  acknowledged  in 
words  by  the  English  Friends,  was  not  always 
apparent  in  their  actions.  They  had  not 
reached  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text, 
which  the  Friends  of  the  United  States  have 
long  since  decided  upon.  We,  in  forming  our 
conclusion  respecting  the  diff"erent  ranks  and 
classes  of  people,  have  accepted  as  a  maxim  the 
declaration  of  an  American  statesman,  viz.  : 
"  The  true  distinctions  amongst  men  are  those 
which  we  make  between  virtue  and  vice,  talents 
and  ignorance."  May  these  distinctions  long 
continue.  According  to  tradition,  and  also  to 
written  statements,  we  learn  that  in  most  of  the 
Friends'  Boarding-schools  in  and  around  Lon- 
don, those  especially  for  the  children  of  poor 
Friends,  were,  in  regard  to  discipline,  costume, 
and  diet,  conducted  agreeably  to  the  most 
austere  and  simple  rules;  and  the  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  such  as  has  been  practised  by  a 
few  of  the  Roman  Catholic  orders,  was  a 
favorite  theory. 

Sarah  Lyne"^s  Grubb,  afterwards  a  minister  of 
extraordinary  ability,  was  educated  in  one  of 
them,  and  has  left  the  following  information  on 
record  concerning  one  of  them — Clerkenwell — 
where  she  and  two  of  her  family  were  sent  to 
school  after  the  death  of  her  father:  "The 
change  was  severely  felt  by  us,  who  had  come 
from  every  comfort,  to  endure  sore  privations." 
(See  Friends'  Intelligencer  of  the  present  year, 
No.  24.)  Clerkenwell  was  supported  almost 
altogether  by  the  Friends  of  London  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  the  teaching,  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  of  the  best  kind. 

(To  be  continued.) 

all's  well. 
The  day  is  ended.     Ere  I  sink  to  sleep, 

My  weary  spirit  seeks  repose  in  Thine; 
Father !  forgive  my  trespasses,  and  keep 

This  little  life  of  mine. 
With  loving  kindness  curtain  Thou  ray  bed. 

And  cool°  in  rest,  my  burning  pilgiim  feet; 
Thy  pardon  be  the  pillow  for  my  head, 

So  shall  my  sleep  be  sweet. 
At  peace  with  all  the  world,  dear  Lord,  and  Thee, 

No  fears  mv  soul's  ui.wdvering  faith  can  shake  ; 
Alls  well  wb"i<-hever  side  the  grave  for  me 

The  morniui/  light  may  break.  Kimball. 
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''  Whone  heart  the  Lord  opened." — Acts  xvi.  14. 
We  cannot  see  the  wondrous  Hand 
That  makes  the  budding  flower  expand  : 
One  sunbeam's  kiss — one  dew-drop's  fall^ 
May  open  wide  its  coronal; 
And  every  folded  petal  part, 
That  noon's  full  tide  may  reach  its  heart. 

And  yet  the  Hand  that  drops  the  dew 
Is  shaded  from  our  finite  view  ; 
And  He  who  guides  the  ray  of  light 
I?  hidden  from  our  mortal  sight. 
We  see  not, — but  we  own  the  power 
That  makes  ihe  bud  become  the  flower. 

Oh  Lord  1     Thy  hand  alone  can  part 
The  shadows  that  enfold  man's  heart ; 
Thy  Holy  Spirit's  quickening  breath 
Can  vivify  the  germ  of  faith  ; 
'Ihy  word  can  cause  the  bud  to  grow  ; 
Thy  touch  can  make  the  flower  to  blow. 

To  Thee  our  infant  flowers  we  bring; — 
Our  buds, — so  slow  in  opening! — 
Perchance,  within  the  folded  cup, 
The  germ  of  life  is  treasured  up  ; — 
We  bring  them.  Lord,  to  crave  Thy  aid, 
To  that  dear  "  place  where  prayer  is  made." 

One  gracious  drop  of  heavenly  dew 
May  bring  the  hidden  I:fe  to  view  ; 
One  touch  of  love  the  le^iVes  unroll, 
And  shed  Truth's  noontide  o'er  the  soul ; 
And  thus,  by  sweet  degrees,  transmute 
The  open  blossom  iuio  fruiil 

J.  Crewdson. 


BEAR   THY   CROSS   CHEERFULLY. 
Bear  thy  cross  cheerfully, 

Brother,  the  night        *  ^ 

Passeth,  though  tearfully 

Dim  is  thy  sight. 
Carry  it  duteously, 

Looking  afar. 
Where  gleatueth  beauteously 

Toe  morning  star. 

Bear  it  with  wbite  hands  up, 

Sister  in  pain. 
Drinking  life's  bitterest  cup, 

Know  'tis  in  vain. 
Hopefully,  prayerfully, 

Light  then  'twill  be. 
For  the  Lord  carefully 

Thus  leadeth  thee. 
Through  surging  sorrows'  tidea, 

Vales  dark  and  lone. 
Up  rugged  mountain  sides, 

Making  no  moan. 
Though  shrinking  wearily 

Beneath  the  loid. 
Take  it  up  cheerily, 

'Tis  from  thy  God. 
Bear  thy  cross  trustingly, 

Whate'er  it  be, 
Then  will  it  tenderly 

Rest  upon  thee. 
Think  not  to  lay  it  down 

Till  life  is  done  ; 
The  cross  shall  wear  the  crown 

When  heaven  is  won. 

—  Christian  Guardian. 


Many  are  complaiaing  of  their  weakness  who 
ought  to  be  complaining  of  their  worldliness. 


(From  the  Nonconformist.) 
THE  EXTINCTION  OF  LEISURE. 

From  some  points  of  view,  one  might  almost 
suppose  that  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury must  be  marked  pre-eminently  by  a  great 
abundance  of  leisure.  The  most  popular  of 
lundern  inventions  are  those  which  save  time. 
What  was  once,  in  many  provinces  of  industry, 
the  tedious  labor  of  days,  is  reduced  now  to  the 
easy  process  of  an  iiour.  Improvements  in 
machinery  and  perfected  organization  display 
their  triumphs  not  more  in  producing  the  com- 
modity, than  in  finishing  and  parcelling  it  out 
for  distribution.  From  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fessional packer,  or  rather  from  the  maw  of  his 
huge  hydraulic  press,  the  goods  disappear,  as  if 
by  magic,  into  lurries  and  vans,  ami  in  their 
next  stage  are  shot  along  viaducts  or  through 
tunnels,  or  transported  in  ships  which  do  not 
put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes, 
but  do  make  their  port  at  the  Antipodes  iu  less 
than  sixty  days.  Exports  of  a  solid  or  liquid 
kind  do  not  fly  so  fast  as  opinions  and  news. 
We  our.-elves  vie  in  speed  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  materials  for  our  comfort  aad 
convenience  come  to  us.  Young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  children,  rush  hither  and 
thither  in  express  and  excursion  trains.  Not  a 
Iloug  kong  junk  or  a  Travancore  palanquin, 
would  excite  more  astonishment  in  the  streets 
even  of  our  provincial  towns,  than  one  of  thosa 
sedan  chairs  in  which  our  grandfathers  went  out 
to  their  ceremonious  or  snug  evening  parties, — 
quaint,  perpendicular  receptacles,  in  which  they 
were  trotted  along  by  chairmen  who  might  have 
been  models  for  Dogberry  and  Verges.  Revo- 
lutions like  these  might  seem  so  many  guaran- 
tees for  a  great  increase  of  leisure.  Surely  it 
follows  from  these  wonderful  and  ingenious 
modes  of  saving  time,  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
must  be  saved. 

Somehow  the  hope  is  not  verified.  We  look 
for  the  golden  hours  which  our  slaves  of  iron 
and  steatu  have  earned  for  us,  and  we  find  them 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  time  re- 
deemed is  set  immediately  afloat  again,  as 
"  capital  required  in  the  business,"  or  locked 
up  iu  some  mysterious  way  so  as  never  to  be 
had  when  we  want  it.  There  is  idleness  enough 
always  in  the  world,  and  the  old  watchword  of 
the  sluggard  still  repeats  itself,  "  A  little  more 
sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber."  But  these 
are  not  facts  which  enter  into  the  present  dis- 
cussion. "  Leisure,"  etymologists  aver,  is  from 
"  loisir,"  or  "  laisser,"  and  both  the  origin  of 
the  word  and  its  current  application  might  seem 
to  imply  sometimes  a  life  spetit  in  dreaming,  or 
"  sunk  in  sweet  sloth  ;"  but  called  by  whatever 
name,  this  is  an  abuse  of  Divine  gifts,  not  their 
honest,  salutary  enjoyment.  You  cannot  slack- 
en what  has  not  been  girded,  or  unloose  what 
has  never  yet  been  bound  ;  and  it  is  those  who 
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are  doing  the  world's  work  diligently  with  hand 
or  with  brain,  or  with  both,  to  whom  rest  after 
labor  is  sweet,  and  who  need  to  lose  the  sense 
ot  fatigue  in  repose,  and  of  wearing  responsibil- 
ity in  a  temporary  emancipation  and  peace. 
And  yet  every  day  the  cry  waxes  louder  that 
we  must  quicken  our  pace,  and  that  if  we  do 
not  keep  moving,  we  shall  be  trodden  under 
foot,  or  go  to  the  wall.  The  spirit  of  high 
pressure  and  of  telegrams  seems  to  have  crept 
into  men's  very  blood,  and  the  rate  of  thinking 
and  transacting  business,  to  compete  with  the 
rate  of  travelling.  Is  the  art  of  thinking  so- 
berly and  feeling  tranquilly  dying  out,  like  the 
dodo  and  the  mammoth  ?  Will  the  possibility 
of  leisure  be  consumed  and  exhausted,  even 
sooner  than  the  stock  of  coal  ?  Shall  we,  with 
one  of  the  least  hopeful,  though  not  one  of  the 
least  musical  singers  of  our  time,  say — 

That  repose  bas  fled 

For  ever  the  course  of  the  River  of  Time  ; 

That  cities  will  grow  to  its  edge 

In  a  blacker,  incessanter  line  : 

That  the  din  will  be  more  on  its  banks, 

Denser  the  trade  on  its  strf-am, 

FlaitcT  the  plain  where  it  flows, 

Fiercer  the  sun  overhead  ; 

That  never  will  those  on  its  breast 

See  an  ennobling  sight, 

Drink  of  the  feeling  of  quiet  again  ? 

"VVe  may  at  least  safely  take  for  granted  that 
there  will  be  no  return  to  the  stereotyped  re- 
ligious observances  and  traditional  politics  of 
the  middle  of  last  century,  or  to  the  primitive, 
alaiost  immeasurably  remoter  condition  of 
things,  when  the  earth  was  but  thinly  inhabit- 
ed, and  history  only  beginning,  and  fields  "  lay 
unworn  by  the  plough."  ''Nature  brings  not 
back  the  mastodon,  nor  we  those  times."  The 
very  fact  that  we  and  those  tranquil,  if  some- 
what slow  and  sleepy  centuries,  have  parted 
company  for  ever,  lends  an  additional  charm  to 
their  ivy-grown  ruins,  and  shady  college  quad- 
rangles, and  dim  cloisters  and  cathedral  aisles. 
Even  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  at- 
tract and  refresh  us  partly  for  this  reason,  that 
we  prize  in  them  the  change  from  our  own 
crowded  and  hurried  life  to  a  world  where  a 
chief  and  the  head  of  a  tribe  sat  in  the  door  of 
his  tent  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  undisturbed  ex- 
cept by  a  visit  from  angels,  and  where,  as  some 
one  has  said,  the  human  figure  fills  so  large  a 
space  in  the  landscape  as  to  make  it  quite  natu- 
ral to  mention  how  a  man  setting  out  on  a 
journey  girded  up  his  loins,  and  took  his  staif 
in  his  hand.  But  you  may  admit  the  Dispensa- 
tion, when  movements  were  deliberate  and  leis- 
urely, to  have  long  ago  waxed  old  and  vanished 
away,  without  resigning  yourself  never  to 
"drink  of  the  feeling  of  quiet  again,"  much 
more,  never  to  "see  an  ennobling  sight,"  or  be 
stirred  again  by  high,  and  pure,  and  inspiring 
thoughts.     Human  life  need  not  be  small  and 


petty  to  any  of  us,  if  we  ourselves  do  not  love 
to  have  it  so.  Inevitably  we  partake  of  the 
movement  of  the  planet  as  our  earth  rotates  on 
her  axis,  but  there  is  no  similar  necessity  for 
being  carried  ofi"  our  feet  by  the  strangeness 
and  novelty  of  events  which  are  taking'^placc 
around  us,  or  for  letting  ourselves  go  with 
every  feverish  rush  of  expectation  or  panic,  or 
with  every  momentary  fluctuation  of  popular 
feeling.  It  may  be  impcssible  quite  to  forget 
to-morrow  or  yesterday,  but  why  brood  over 
their  burdens,  or  lengthen  out  their  shadow  't 
When  you  are  forced  to  travel  on  by  the  high- 
way, there  is  no  escaping  the  annoyance  of  The 
clouds  of  dust ;  but  why  insist  on  keeping  that 
thick,  choking  atmosphere  around  you,  when 
you  may  walk  at  least  a  mile  or  two  along  quiet 
footpaths  and  through  cool  green  fields  ? 
"  Since  our  ofiice  is  with  moments,  let  us  bus- 
band  them.  Five  minutes  of  lo-day  are  worth 
as  much  to  me  as  five  minutes  in  the  next  mil- 
lenium.  Let  us  be  poised,  and  wise,  and  our 
own  to-day.  Let  us  treat  the  men  and  women 
well ;  treat  them  as  if  they  were  real;  perhaps 
they  are."  One  secret  of  the  apparent  scarcity 
of  leisure  is,  that  very  many  people  do  not 
really  understand  what  it  is  to  be  "  glad  because 
they  be  quiet."  A  day  without  sensational 
excitement  of  some  kind  is  a  weariness  to  their 
flesh,  and  the  company  of  their  own  thoughts  is 
the  company  they  least  wish  to  keep.  Instead 
of  learning  how  to  say,  '•  My  mind,  or  my  home 
to  me  a  kingdom  is,"  they  are  spending  them- 
selves in  the  vain  attempt  to  decide  on  the  fate 
of  some  foreign  empire,  or  "  in  hearing  or  tell- 
ing some  new  thing." 

A  far  greater  evil,  because  less  in  our  own 
power  to  remedy,  is  the  real  demand  made  oa 
the  strength  and  time  of  large  portions  of  the 
community — the  severe  and  constant  drain  on 
men's  powers  of  judgment,  and  of  sympathy, 
and  of  self-control,  and,  indeed,  on  all  the  ener- 
gies of  their  mind.  The  astonishing  and  simul- 
taneous development  of  several  great  branches 
ot  human  activity,  seems  to  throw,  on  this  gen- 
eration at  least,  a  necessity  for  continually  ''  la- 
boring in  their  minds,"  quickly  adapting  them- 
selves to  new  combinations,  which  would  be 
considerably  easier  and  simpler  than  it  is,  were 
there  eight-and-forty  hours  in  the  day.  When 
the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Parr,  and  that  other 
great  scholar.  Sir  William  Jones,  were  both 
school- boys  at  Harrow,  the  latter  turned  round 
one  day  and  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  into  the 
precociously  mature  countenance  of  the  former 
— "  Parr,  if  you  should  have  the  good  luck  to 
live  forty  years,  you  may  stand  a  chance  of 
overtaking  your  face."  The  features  of  social 
and  intellectual  life  among  us  are  so  rapidly 
being  stamped  with  new  lines,  and  so  completely 
outgrowing  their  former  expres.sion,  that  even 
sober-minded   conscientious  men   are  tempted 
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sometimes  to  despair  of  "  overtaking  the  face  " 
of  the  world  they  live  in.  Into  which  depart- 
ments of  honorable  endeavor  shall  you  throw 
■voiir«elf,  and  from  which  resolutely  abstain, 
lest  you  should  simply  intermeddle  with  many 
things,  and  do  nothing  well  ?  Of  how  many 
subjects  shall  you  remain  willingly  ignorant, 
that  your  mind  may  not  be  a  mere  whirl  of  con- 
fused imperfectly-connected  thoughts  ?  Ques- 
tions like  the>-e  are  for  ever  in  one  shape  or 
another  rising  up,  and  there  is  no  standing  or 
uniform  solution  of  them.  It  is  only  by  a  de- 
termination which  will  often  appear  obstinate 
and  unsociable,  that  you  can  secure  leisure  to 
road  or  think,  or  even  leisure  to  pray.  For 
these  uses  of  life  some  amount  of  time  is  as  ab- 
solute a  necessity  as  the  bread  which  men  eat, 
or  the  air  which  they  breathe.  But  when  the 
maximum  of  spare  time  is  secured  and  appro- 
priated, is  there-any  way  of  virtually  extending 
it  ?  Is  there  any  substitute  for  leisure,  or  any 
means  of  raising  as  it  were  to  "  a  higher  power  " 
the  little  leisure  that  you  have  ?  Suppose  a 
man's  hours  of  business  are  long,  and  that  even 
more  sleep  would  be  good  for  him  than  he  can 
aflbrd  to  take.  With  no  covetous  or  selfish  so- 
licitude, but  mindful  of  the  things  of  oihers 
more  than  his  own,  he  sees  success  and  adver- 
sity trembling  in  the  balance,  or  the  alternative 
of  an  affluent  and  honorable  career  hanging  in 
suj-pense  against  a  long  series  of  obscure  and 
ill-rewarded  tasks.  Surely  it  is  an  inexpressi- 
ble relief  and  support  to  such  a  man  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  menus  and  ends 
— between  aids  and  accompaniments  to  happi- 
ness which  are  good  and  serviceable  if  they  are 
to  be  had,  but  not  indispensable,  and  sources  of 
enjoyment  and  peace  of  mind  which  are  quite 
incapable  of  being  closed  against  him,  and  sat- 
isfying in  themselves.  He  returns — it  may  be 
not  often,  but  as  often  as  he  can — to  the  fa- 
miliar walk  in  which  every  tree  and  hill  takes 
its  separate  individual  hue  and  physiognomy 
from  each  season  of  the  year,  and  each  soften- 
ing or  splendid  influence  of  the  sky.  The  chil- 
dren gather  round  his  knee,  welcoming  some 
curious  piece  of  knowledge  or  some  dear,  often- 
repeated  story  from  his  lips,  while  he  also, 
though  they  may  not  know  it,  learns  from  them, 
and  "sees  the  love  they  to  each  other  make." 
Are  there  a  few  books,  too,  of  which  he  is  nev- 
er tired,  and  friends  who,  alike  in  their  letters, 
or  by  their  living  voice,  express  always  the 
same  warm  afi'ection  and  truth  ?  Is  that  foun- 
tain still  open  which,  as  it  flows  with  a  stream 
ever  old  as  well  as  ever  new,  in  secret  supplies 
of  patience,  and  courage,  and  tranquillity,  may 
be  best  called  by  its  old  name,  "  The  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keeping 
his  heart  and  mind  through  Christ  Jesus  V 
Of  leisure,  in  the  common  sense,  that  man  may 
have  little,  but  he  carries  everywhere  in  the 


deep  places  of  his  mind  a  serenity  and  stead- 
fastness which  the  greater  and  the  smaller 
storms  outside,  or  near  the  surface,  neither  do 
nor  can  extinguish.     Not  seldom,  too — 

There  comes  a  hill  in  that  hot  race 
Wherein  men  do  fur  ever  chase 
That  flj'ing  and  elusive  shadow,  Rest. 
An  air  of  coolness  plays  upon  his  face, 
And  an  unwonted  calm  ptrvades  his  breast. 
Aud  then  he  thinks  he  knows 
The  hills  where  his  life  rose, 
And  the  sea  where  it  goes. 


Perhaps  it  is  a  greater  energy  of  Divine 
power  vfhich  keeps  the  Christian  from  day  to 
day,  from  year  to  year,  praying,  hoping,  run- 
ning, believing  against  all  hindrances. — which 
maintains  him  a  living  martyr,  than  that  which 
bears  him  up  for  an  hour  in  sacrificing  himself 
at  the  stake. —  Cecil. 


THE    LITTLE    SEA    MASONS. 

"  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly." — Gen.   1  :   2. 

Who  can  compute  the  myriad  tons  of  earthly 
matter  which  the  dews  and  rains  and  rivers 
are  continually  washing  down  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  rolling  onward  into  the  sea? 
With  the  process  of  evaporation  also  continually 
going  on,  it  requires  some  counteracting  influ- 
ence to  prevent  the  waters  from  becoming,  in 
time,  as  completely  saturated  with  salt  as  those 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  agent  God  has  seen  fit 
to  employ  is  a  very  humble  one,  like  most  of 
the  servants  he  commissions  to  do  his  mightiest 
works.  It  is  not  the  great  leviathans  of  the 
deep  he  has  made  the  "  conservators  of  the 
ocean,"  but  the  tiny  worm,  which  scarcely  pos- 
sesses in  itself  the  power  of  locomotion.  Yet 
to  these  most  helpless  of  his  creatures  he  has 
given  the  power  and  the  instinct  to  absorb  the 
mineral  substances  washed  down  from  the 
earth,  and  to  convert  them  into  habitations  for 
themselves.  There  is  a  peculiar  force  in  that 
word  "  abundantly,"  as  it  is  used  in  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation.  The  waters  of  the 
sea  so  teem  with  little  living  things,  that  they 
rear  up  bulwarks  of  stone,  more  massive  than 
any  workman's  chisel  ever  fashioned.  What 
are  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  or  a  ponderous 
pyramid,  compared  with  the  foundation  of  an 
island  or  a  continent  ? 

Another  class  of  these  little  masons,  down 
below,  take  up  these  salts  with  their  tiny 
absorbents,  and  fashion  them  over  into  a  form  of 
rare  beauty,  or  a  lustrous  gem,  fitted  to  grace 
the  fairest  brow  in  kingly  courts. 

There  is  still  another  set,  so  small  that  only 
the  microscope  can  reveal  them,  which  pervade 
each  drop  and  bubble  of  foam  on  the  crested 
wave.  They,  too,  catch  up  the  mineral  atoms, 
and  mould  them  into  thin,  tiny  shields,  living 
their  little  lives  in  their  great  cradle,  which 
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never  ceases  its  swinging,  and  sinking  down  at 
last  into  the  vast  oetnetery  below,  to  help  form, 
perhaps,  new  marl  beds  and  white  chalk  hills 
for  future  ages.  The  deep  sea  soundings  bring 
up  these  little  shells,  a  thousand  shoals  of 
which  seem  only  like  an  atom  of  clay.  How 
•wonderful  the  power  that  can  look  after  such  a 
company,  noticing  each  tiny  animalcule,  and 
providing  for  it  food  and  shelter  until  its  mo- 
mentary life  is  over  !  Oh,  the  height  and  depth 
of  his  greatness  and  his  loving-kindness  !  "  Will 
he  not  much  more  care  for  you,  O  ye  of  little 
faith  ?" — /Sunday  School  Times. 


PAINFUL   INCONSISTENCIES. 

Some  men  talk  like  angels,  and  pray  with 
fervor,  and  meditate  within  deep  "recesses,  and 
speak  to  God  with  loving  affection  and  words  of 
union,  and  adhere  to  him  in  silent  devotion, 
and  when  they  go  abroad  are  passionate  as  ever, 
peevish  as  a  frightened  fly,  vexing  themselves 
with  their  reflections;  they  are  cruel  in  their 
bargains,  unmerciful  to  their  tenants,  and  proud 
as  a  barbarian  prince  !  They  are,  for  all  their 
fine  words,  impatient  of  reproof,  scornful  to 
thtir  neighbors,  lovers  of  money,  supreme  in 
their  own  thoughts,  and  submit  to  none.  All 
their  spiritual  fancy  is  an  illusion.  Tbey  are 
still  under  the  power  of  their  passions,  and  their 
sin  rules  them  imperiously  and  carries  them 
away  infallibly. — Jeremy  Taylor. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  10th 
inst.,  pursuant  to  an  adjournment  which  took 
place  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  Fifth 
mouth,  1866,  and  continued  in  session  several 
days.  The  opening  address  of  the  President, 
Alfred  H.  Love,  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
Society  was  to  disseminate  pure  and  thorough 
peace  principles.  All  persons,  irrespective  of 
theological  or  political  belief,  who  reverently 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  God  and  man, 
and  who  earnestly  desire  something  better  for 
the  government  of  the  world  and  the  settlement 
of  difficulties  than  the  war  power  and  the  spirit 
of  hate  and  oppression  which  make  for  war,  are 
cordially  invited  to  co-operate  ia  promoting  the 
sacred  cause. 

During  the   sessions    of  the   Association   a 

branch  of  the  above  named  was  organized  in 

this  city  under  the  title  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Peace  Society. 

•  <»»  « 

How  admirable  is  that  religion  which,  while 

it  seems  to  have   in  view  only  the   felicity  of 

another  world,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest 

happiness  of  this. 

■ ■  <•»  >■ 

ITEMS. 

From  various  points  along  the  Atlantic  ccxst  we 
have  accounts  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  recent 
great  storm.  Many  lives  have  been  lost,  and  much 
property  destroyed.    Vessels  have  been  lost  or  se- 


rionsly  injured,  while  along  the  great  rivers  neur  the 
sea,  houses  and  bridges  have  been  swept  away,  se- 
riously interrupting  travel.  The  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution reports  that,  within  the  twenty-four  hours, 
ending  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  yesterday,  the  amount  of 
rain  at  that  point  measured  tive  inches,  the  greatest 
quantity  that  has  fallen  for  many  years. 

The  steamer  Evening  titar,  from  New  York  to  New- 
Orleans,  foundered  at  sea  when  180  miles  east  of 
the  Tybee,  with  250  passengers  and  lifry  of  the  crew. 
The  ves.^el  went  down  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  inst., 
in  a  hurricane.     Sixteen  are  only  known  to  be  saved. 

A  new  charitable  institution  bas  been  established 
in  Boston  called  the  "  Boston  Station  Home."  It  is 
designed  for  the  reception  of  persons  "  who  would 
othervvise  be  confined  in  the  police  stations,  who  are 
capable  of  reform."  The  man  or  woman,  sajs  llie 
Boston  Traveller,  who  has  just  succumbed  to  the 
temptations  of  a  city  life,  arrested  peihaps  for  the 
first  time,  for  which  they  were  degraded  by  a  sen- 
tence as  criminals,  with  the  stigma  of  the  Police 
Court  resting  on  them,  would  oe  likely  to  eiaer 
on  the  road  to  ruin,  will  here  be  surrounded  with 
good  influences,  and  instead  of  hearing  the  j)rofane 
and  obscene  language  of  hardened  criminiils,  will 
receive  encouragement  to  reform,  and  try  again. 
The  home  is  now  ready  for  occupancy. 

A  notice  has  been  received  by  the  United  States 
Lighthouse  Board  from  the  H_\  drographic  Office  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  warning  mariners  to  avoid 
anchriring  near  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable  in 
Triniry  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

The  tre':ty  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Italy  has 
been  finally  signed.  The  Italians  agree  to  pay  73,- 
000,000  francs  on  account  of  the  Austrian  debt  for 
Venetia.  Some  settlement  has  also  beeu  made  with 
respect  to  the  rectification  of  the  fionlier  of  the 
Trent  district,  though  perhaps  not  such  as  to  remove 
all  causes  of  future  discussion. 

The  insurrectionists  in  Candia  have  issued  a 
lengthy  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
for  sympathy  and  moral  aid.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
meant  to  influence  public  opinion  in  Europe,  and 
the  latest  news  is  to  the  etfe^^t  that  the  EiStern 
qaestion  is  now  engaging  the  serious  attention  of 
the  cabinets  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  London 
Times  declares  that  there  is  no  peaceful  soluliou  of 
the  question,  and  considers  war  inevitable. 

The  Russian-American  Telegraph. — The  St. 
Petersburg  Borsen  Zullung  says  that  all  prepara- 
tions on  the  mainland,  and  the  soundings  in 
Behring  Straits,  for  the  completion  ot  the  line  of 
telegraph  between  Ptussia  and  America  are  nearly 
finished.  In  the  course  of  the  present  year  the  tele- 
graph will  be  constructed  over  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  beyond  Revel,  and  the 
lines  will  be  finished  from  Granlay  Haven  to  the 
Kwichpak,  and  along  the  valley  of  this  river,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr  to  Fort  Anadyr,  from 
Okhotsk  to  Gischiga,  and  perhaps  even  as  far  as  to  be 
joined  with  the  Anadyr  line.  The  cable  between 
Granley  Haven  and  Ssenjawin  Bay,  a  distance  of 
about  seven  hundred  miles,  and  that  between  Cape 
Sponberg  and  Cape  Tolstui,  in  the  Bay  of  Anadyr, 
will,  as  it  is  said,  be  laid  before  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Earthquake  in  France. — On  the  morning  of  the 
15th  of  Ninth  month,  a  severe  shock  of  earlluiuake 
is  reported  to  have  been  felt  in  Paris  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, especially  iu  the  direction  of  Versailles,  ia 
which  town  persons  say  that  when  awakened  by  the 
motion  they  heard  a  cracking  of  the  walls  and  floors, 
and  the  first  shock  was  followed  by  several  others. 
At  Boulogne  and  Anteuil   beds  were  shaken,  and 
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glasses  standing  near  one  another  on  tables  and 
shelves  were  heard  ringing:.  At  Creteil,  Montretout, 
ViUe  d'  Avray,  and  Ilaut  Sevres,  similar  phenomena 
were  observed.  At  Tourd  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
■were  roused  from  sleep.  At  Limoges  a  strongly  pro- 
nounced vibratory  movement  from  east  to  south 
was  felt  for  three  seconds.  Similar  accounts  are  re- 
ceived from  Rouen,  Nantes,  Angers  and  Angouleme. 
The  shick  lasted  about  six  seconds,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  dull  heavy  sound.  The  barometer  fell 
six  millimetres. 

A  New  League  in  Europe. — A  new  philanthropic 
movement  under  the  title  of  '•  The  League  of  the 
Public  Good,"  has  been  begun  in  Antwerp.  The 
London  Star  says  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  eiiforts  of 
M.  Edmond  Potoni^,  whose  papers  on  political  econ- 
omy in  La  Muirtditt  and  other  PVench  Journals  have 
attracted  much  attention  litely.  The  new  league 
holds  its  meetings  in  Antwerp  and  Paris.  M.  Po- 
iQfiie  strongly  urges  the  formation  of  branch  commit- 
tees of  the  league  in  all  the  great  towns  of  England 
and  the  continent.  In  addition  to  this  the  present 
time  seems  opportune  to  the  committee  of  the  league 
for  holding  in  Brussels  a  congress  of  the  Friends  of 
Peace  to  protest  against  the  system  of  permanent 
armies,  which  has  been  and  still  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  misery  throughout  the  world.  It  was  at  first 
proposed  that  the  Congress  should  meet  in  186*7,  but 
after  long  deliberation  the  committee  finally  resolved 
on  holding  it  the  present  year.  Deputations  from 
committees  formed  in  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium and  Switzerland,  will  attend,  and  one  of  the 
first  questions  discussed  will  be  that  of  the  formation 
of  au  International  Tribunal,  consisting  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  leaning  states,  forthe  pacific  settlement 
of  the  various  questions  that  from  time  to  time  arise 
among  European  powers. 

Terrible  and  destructive  fires  occurred  in  Ottawa 
and  Qtiebec,  Canada,  on  th^  14th  inst.  and  on  the 
night  of  that  day.  In  Ottawa  many  tenement  houses 
were  burned,  and  a  large  number  of  families  ren- 
dered homeless  and  destitute.  In  Quebec  two  thou- 
sand bouses  were  destroyed,  four  men  killed  and  a 
number  wounded.  A  public  meeting  has  been 
called  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate. 

The  Fbeedmen.— General  Howard  recently  received 
from  the  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  tor  the  State  of  Tennessee,  a  report  of  tha 
operations  of  the  bureau  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
freedmen  in  that  State  during  the  Eighth  month. 
In  several  of  the  counties  complaints  of  outrages 
are  made,  and  it  is  reported  that  considerable  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  inducing  civil  magistrates  to 
take  notice  of  the  offences.  In  the  majority  of  the 
counties,  however,  the  civil  authorities  are  reported 
as  being  disposed  to  deal  justly  and  impartially  with 
the  freedmen. 

From  nearly  all  sections  of  the  State  the  reports  of 
crops  are  unfavorable,  cotton  yielding  but  about 
one-half  a  crop,  and  corn  about  the  same.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  crop  will  prove  suflScient 
for  home  consumption,  and  that  no  suffering  need  be 
anticipated  in  the  rural  districts.  Some  anxiety  is 
felt,  however,  for  the  large  number  of  destitute  per- 
sons crowded  in  the  larger  towns,  especially  in  view 
of  the  decrease  in  the  contributions  of  the  various 
charitable  and  benevolent  associations  of  the  North, 
which  have  heretofore  contributed  largely  towards 
supplying  the  destitute  during  the  winter  months. 
Since  the  Memphis  riots  no  interference  has  been 
met  with  from  parties  inimical  to  colored  schools 
more  serious  than  harmless  threats,  except  the  burn- 
ing of  two  small  and  unimportant  school  buildings 
in  East  Tennessee  by  unknown  parties. 


■pOU  SALE,  at  Office  of  friends'  Intelligencer.  144  N.  Seventh  St. 
•  At  Office.    By  mail. 

Journal  of  John  Comly $2  00 

"'  John  Woolman 100 

"  Hugh  Judge 100 

Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 75 

Friends'  Miscellany,  11  vols 8  00 

Coburn's  Ke vie w go 

Works  of  Isaac  Penington 5  00 

Ccmversations,  Ac,  by  Thos   Story 1  00 

History  of  Delaware  County 3  00 

Testament— Marot's  Edition 1  00 

Letters  hy  Ann  Wilson 75 

Dissertatiin  on  Christian  Ministry 50 

L.aw's  Address  to  the  Clergy 40 

Evenings  with  John  Woolman 50 

The  Com  iliator 20 

The  Children's  Friend 15 

Priscilla  Cadwallader 50" 

Conversation  on  the  Qiieries 30 

Sermrm  byWm.  Dewsbury  (1688) 5 

Child's  Bduk  of  Kature— 3  ]iarts  2  65 

Kay's  Reader  and  Definer— 3  parts 85 

Winnowed  Wheat 1  00 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth.   Treasury  of  Facts, 
Poetry-Cards,  Engraved  Forms  of  Marriage  Certificates,  JiC.  &c. 

Emmor  Comlt. 

MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES,  by  Friends' Cehehony.  publis-hed 
by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  S.  Kifth  St.     Sent  by  mail.  BlanU, 
$5.10.     Filled  up  in  the  neatest  manner.  SI 0.00.  1020  3t. 
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\V7  ANTED,  by  a  young  woman  Friend,  a  situation  as  Teacher 
VV      and  Oiiverness   in  a  family,  or  as  comjJanion  in   a   small 
Address  Lock, 

Box  No.  42  Philada  P.  0. 


family  of  female  Friends, 
1020  tfo. 


mo  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS —For  sale,  30  miles  from 
L  New  York,  and  five  minutes  walk  from  Railroad  ^tntion,  on 
high  land,  commanding  extensive  views  in  every  direction,  a 
large  Boarding  School  property,  suitable  for  an  Asylum.  Tbe 
grounds  are  ample,  and  the  situation  is  perfectly  healthy  and  un- 
exceptionable. A  low  price  will  be  accepted.  Avply  to 
1020  2tp.  0.  Sherwi.\,  100  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.,  up  stairs. 


j   lllENDS'  FAMILY  AND  POCKET  ALMANAC,  1S67,  publishea 
1      by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  S.  Fifth  St.     Sent  by  mail,  10  cts. 


WANTED,  by  a  young  woman, — a  Friend, — a  situation  as  As- 
sistant Teacher,  or  -would  take  charge  of  a  private  schooL 
929  4t.      Address  Assistant  TtwcHEP,  Office  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


Al'PLK  PARERS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  Slicers,  Clothes 
Sprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-iron  Holders,  Knife  and 
Scis'sor  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Brace  Bitts.  Clutch  Brace-,  (require 
ne.thc-r  fitting  or  notching  of  bitts.)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.     For  sale  by  Trum.an  &  Shaw, 

929.  No.  836  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 


J) 


OMESTIC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  nn  hand,  a  large  assortment 
of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  Muslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  be.-.t 
m.ikes,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached ;  Flannels  of  all  grades 
White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Plain  ;  Calicoes,  Ginghams,  Check, 
Shirtings  and  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Linens, 
Towelings  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boys'  wear, 
a  well  assorted  stocky  Ezekiel  Tyson, 

721  tfa.xn. l(i3S  Market  St..  Pliilada. 

I  ilSCIPLlNE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING,  pub- 
i  /  lished  by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  S.  Fifth  St.  Sent  by  mail, 
75  cts. 1020  3t. 

])ELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE.— The  Fall  and  Winter 
Jj  Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  Boaedinq- 
ScHOOL  FOR  Girls  will  commence  10th  mo.  1st,  1866,  and  close 
■1th  mo.  12,  1867.    For  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  to 

Israel  J.  Grahame,     )  „  • •«  i„ 

Jane  P.Grahame,        |  P"«>c>Pal8- 
72  tf. Attleboro'  P.  P.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOU  BOYS,  situated  on 
\J     the  CrosBwicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commenc*  on 
the  19th  of  11th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85 
For  further  particulars  address  Henry  W.  Ridgway, 

4766  825t3367  pmnzzpain.  Croaswicks  P.O..  Burlington  Co..  N.  J. 

WiVl.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Underldker,  No.  18  North 
NinthStreet. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furni.shed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  was  mp. 


THUS.  M.  SEEDS,  HATTER,  41  N.  2d  St.     Always  on  hand, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot  Friends'  Hats,  as 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ol  the  Hatting  business. 
428,  55,  51200. 
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SELECTIONS   FROM    THE   WRITINGS    OF   JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  515.) 

To  L.  A.  B. 
Clapham,  January  29th,  1817. 
Dear  Sister, — I  am  incliued  to  believe  that 
we  are  somewhat  similarly  situated  in  a  spiritual 
poiot  of  view,  and  therefore  that  a  few  lines  from 
one  who  desires  to  accompany  you  hand  in  hand 
through  this  painful  pilgrimage  may  not  be 
unacceptable.  On  reading  to  you  the  very  re- 
viving and  refreshing  Psalm  which  occurred 
to  me  yesterday,  I  was  ready  to  think  that  we 
could  hardly  take  with  us  too  much  courage  on 
our  perilous  journey  through  life.  Some  may 
look  forward  at  the  commencement  of  their 
course,  with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of 
cool  complacency  and  comfort,  as  if  our  life 
whilst  here  was  somewhat  like  a  summer's  day ; 
others  may  view  this  state  of  being  as  a  vivid 
and  glittering  scene  of  continued  enjoyment, 
and,  like  the  gay  and  giddy  butterfly,  no  sooner 
are  they  in  existence  than  their  sport  begins. 
But  0  !  the  longer  I  am  permitted  to  remain 
here,  the  truth  of  that  view  of  life  which  the 
Scriptures  present,  appears  more  and  more  evi- 
dent. Is  it  not  there  said  to  be  a  state  of  trial 
and  of  trouble  ?  "  Man  is  born  unto  trouble  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward."  When  1  look  as  far 
before  me,  as  my  imperfect  and  short-sighted 
senses  will  enable  me,  I  see  mountains  of  oppo- 
sition and  difficulty,  wastes  of  desolation  and 
desertion,  floods  of  affliction,  and  rivers  of  bit- 


terness to  wade  through  and  to  pass  over, — the 
heavens  above  appearing  black,  and  the  horizon 
beyond  veiled  in  obscurity.     Whatever  you,  or 
I,  or  any,  may  think  or  say,  be  assured,  that  the 
Christian's  path  through  this  state  of  being  to 
a  better,  is  no  other  than  that  which  it  has  al- 
ways been,  and  will  ever  be ;  as  it  is  said,  "  we 
must  through  much  tribulation   enter  into  the 
kingdom."     0 !    the  path  for  you  and  me,  as 
well  as  for  all,  is  not  such  as   the   flesh   could 
wish  ;  it  is  indeed  a  narrow  path,  too  narrow  for 
sense  and  self  to  walk  in ;  there  is  in  it  bul 
just  room  and  that  is  all :  it  is  not  wide  enough 
for  us  to  pass  pleasantly  along  with  singing  and 
with  mirth  ;    but  may  rather  be  compared  to 
those  narrow  defiles  between   the  snow-topped 
Alps,  through  which  the  traveller  is  directed  to 
pass  quickly,  without  trifling,  without   delay, 
and  in  silence,  lest  the  huge  masses  above  hiin, 
or  the  parts  on  which  he  stands,  should  in   a 
moment   consign  him  to  destruction.     If  this 
be  true,  then,  how  very  much  occasion  is  there 
for  us  both   to  lay  aside  every  weight,  every 
thing  that  is  likely  to  entangle,  to  ensnare,  or 
to  impede,  in  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.     Is 
it  not  the  case  that  we  are  less  disposed   to  re- 
member our  providential  escapes,  and  the  many 
mercies  that  have  been  granted,  than  to  murmur 
at  the  scantiness  of  our  fare,  or  the  bareness  of 
our  shelter.       It  does  then    appear  to  me  es- 
pecially necessary,  that  we  should  take  with  us 
all  the  strength  and  encouragement    aflorded. 
And  where  is  this  to  be  found,  but  as  it  were 
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in  the  very  bosom  of  perfection,  in  Him  who 
alone  is  the  true  source  of  every  good,  and  the 
resource  of  every  evil.  Let  us  consider  what  is 
eaid  of  Him  in  Scripture,  that  not  one  sparrow 
in  his  vast  creation  escapes  the  protecting  band, 
and  the  observing  eye  of  its  Maker.  We  have 
indeed  a  Parent,  who  is  nothing  but  love,  who  cre- 
ated us  out  of  the  purest  love,  who  preserves  our 
natural  lives  every  moment,  whose  love  alone 
gave  us  immortal  souls  fitted  for  immortal  joys, 
and  through  his  Son  opened  a  way  by  which 
all  might  enter  into  the  possession  of  eternal 
life  and  glory  : — and  it  is  expressly  said,  "  no 
good  thing  will  God  withhold  from  them  that 
walk  uprightly."  So  that  there  is  help,  and 
hope,  and  happiness  for  all,  whatever  may  be 
their  condition  or  situation,  excepting  only  such 
as  wilfully  persist  in  refusing  or  abusing  ex- 
tended and  continual  mercy.  J.  B. 

1817,  February  Sth. — The  very  important 
decision,  as  to  the  line  of  life  which  I  am  to 
pursue,  has  often,  for  this  year  past,  given  me 
much  anxiety  and  inward  exercise, — it  has  often 
been  the  c«,use  of  restless  nights  and  anxious 
days,  and  even  (I  have  reason  to  believe)  to  the 
injury  of  my  health  of  body,  as  well  as  of  mind. 
The  anxiety  which  it  excited  in  me  seems  how- 
ever to  have  been  misplaced  ;  because  I  ought 
to  have  been  desirous  to  know  what  was  right 
to  be  done  in  the  case,  and  how,  and  when, 
rather  than  to  find  out  what  could  be  contrived 
or  thought  of,  by  my  own  skill  and  management. 
There  ought  to  have  been  more  of  that  simple 
reliance  and  dependence,  that  trust  and  confi- 
dence, which  is  the  behaviour  and  feeling  of  a 
babe  towards  its  mother ;  how  quiet,  how  calm 
it  slumbers  in  her  arms — how  safe  and  happy 
it  is  whilst  there.  0  !  my  soul,  take  heed,  lest 
after  having  experienced  marvellous  deliver- 
ances,— after  having  been,  like  the  Israelites 
of  old,  led  in  the  day-time,  "  with  a  cloud, 
and  all  the  night  with  a  light  of  fire," — after 
having  been  fed  as  with  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  thy  thirst  quenched  with  water  as 
from  the  rock, — take  heed  lest  after  all  that 
has  been  done  for  thee,  thou  shouldst,  through 
unwatchfulness  or  unbelief,  in  the  least  degree 
doubt  the  strength  of  that  hand  that  upholds 
thee,  the  depth  of  that  wisdom  which  is  di- 
recting thee,  the  providence  of  that  eye  which 
slumbers  not,  the  extent  or  continuance  of  that 
love,  from  which  nothing  but  sin  can  disengage 
thee. 

Whatever  is  to  be  thy  lot,  whatever  task  is 
assigned  thee  in  the  vineyard,  wherever  may  be 
the  scene  of  thy  earthly  tarrying,  whether  afflic- 
tion surprise  thee  as  a  flood,  or  thy  pleasures  be 
as  a  full  flowing  fountain,  "  hope  thou  only  in 
God,"  for  "  from  him  cometh  thy  salvation." 
Neither  give  place  to  doubt  or  disbelief,  nor  to 
very  much  anxie.ty  or  disturbance  of  mind,  re- 
epecting  what  may  befal  thee;   never  fear, — 


there  is  one  that  provideth  for  the  sparrows, 
there  is  one  to  whom  every  event  is  in  subjec- 
tion,— He  is  good  :  from  his  hand  "  proceedeth 
not  evil ;"  and  he  hath  said,  "  there  shall  no 
evil  happen  to  the  just."  In  the  meantime,  in 
all  thy  watchings  and  waitings,  in  all  thy  wants 
and  weariness,  cease  not  to  think  of  his  mercies, 
his  goodness,  his  tender  dealings  with  thee; 
be  mindful  of  these  things  ;  hide  them  not,  be 
not  ashamed  of  them  ;  but  to  show  "  to  the 
generation  to  come,  the  praises  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  strength,  and  his  wonderful  works  that 
he  hath  done."  Surely,  0  !  my  soul,  if  thou 
doest  thus,  if  thou  rememberest  that  God  has 
been  and  will  be  thy  rock  and  thy  redeemer, — 
if  thou  trustest  in  the  Lord,  and  makest  him 
thy  hope, — thou  shalt  "  be  as  a  tree  planted  by 
the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by 
the  rivers  ;"  thou  shalt  prosper  in  thy  day,  and 
be  established. 

1817,  February. — I  have  been  at  this  time, 
as  at  many  others,  very  seriously  impressed 
with  the  belief  of  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  that  great  and  gracious  Being, 
who  promised  by  the  mouth  of  Him  whom  He 
sent  into  the  world,  that  it  should  be,  in  his 
true  disciples,  a  teacher  of  all  things,  and  a 
guide  into  all  truth.  There  has  been  felt  this 
evening  a  still,  small  voice,  whispering  in  the 
secret  of  my  soul,  and  gently  opening  what 
would  be  required  of  me.  It  ha.s  been  given 
me  to  see  with  an  unusual  degree  of  clearness, 
that  there  will  be  an  important  post — an  honor- 
able station  for  me  to  hold,  if  I  am  but  faithful 
to  the  smaller  discoveries  of  duty  j — that  the 
track,  which  for  a  short  space  I  have  been  step- 
ping in,  though  likely  to  lead  me  in  the  way  of 
usefulness,  is  not  the  track  appointed  for  me ; 
— but  that  way  will  be  opened,  in  due  time  and 
manner,  to  engage  in  a  more  extensive  occupa- 
tion, even  a  high  and  holy  calling,  I  speak 
not  here  of  a  prospect  of  engaging  publicly  as 
a  minister  among  Friends,  but  of  religious  use- 
fulness generally.  I  desire  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  thus  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  Truth, 
or  the  true  lovers  of  it :  I  therefore  can  scarce- 
ly forbear  to  mention  the  view  of  my  mind,  as 
it  is  and  has  been  on  this  matter,  I  have  long 
mourned  day  and  night,  and  have  been  griev- 
ously aff"ected  with  the  rapid  advances  which 
the  enemy  of  souls  is  making  on  the  earth  at 
large,  on  professing  Christians  generally.  Under 
this  impression  my  soul  has  been  weighed  down 
more  or  less,  for  the  space  of  above  two  years, 
with  little  intermission,  even  before  I  came  into 
acquaintance  with  that  Society,  of  which  I 
was  born  a  nominal  member.  My  very  health, 
I  believe,-has  been  at  times  injured  by  this 
constant  anxiety ;  which  was  not  to  be  erased 
or  smothered  by  close  application  to  business, 
or  by  society,  or  recreati®n.  My  concern  has 
been  much  increased,  by  a  review  of  the  depth 
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of  perdition  from  which  I  have  been  plucked, 
even  as  a  brand  from  the  burning  :  and  by  the 
deplorable  effects  of  sin  on  those,  with  whom 
in  my  vile  courses  I  kept  eompaay.  Now  I  be- 
lieve I  may  not  with  innocency  or  impunity 
quench  or  reject,  or  make  light  of  such  concerns 
and  impressions  as  have  their  foundation  in 
Truth,  and  the  end  of  which  is  the  advancement 
of  Truth ;  nor  am  I  at  liberty  to  treat  such 
thoughts  as  he  did,  who  said,  "  Go  thy  w^y  for 
this  time,  when  I  have  a  convenient  season  I 
will  call  for  thee ;"  for  as  much  as  I  know  not 
that  another  opportunity  may  be  afforded  me. 
I  therefore  feel  bound  to  encourage  and  cherish 
good  impressions  by  al)  means  and  at  all  times. 
The  oftener  I  have  considered  this  important 
and  extensive  subject,  the  mere  strongly  have 
I  been  induced  to  believe,  that  sacrifice  will  be 
called  for  at  my  hand  ;  and  that  I  shall  be  con- 
strained to  take  up  my  daily  cross  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  not  only  as  to  things  which  are  wrong 
in  themselves,  but  as  to  those  which  have  a 
tendency  to  evil,  and  even  in  many  things 
which  religious  people  account  innocent  and 
allowable.  0  !  when  I  read  in  the  Scriptures 
the  very  excellent  precepts  and  instructions 
given  for  us  to  follow ;  and  when  I  examine 
closely  the  conformity  of  the  lives  of  those  by 
whom  the  precepts  are  delivered ;  my  admira- 
tion at  the  coincidence  in  every  minute  particu- 
lar is,  as  it  were,  swallowed  up  in  mourning, 
at  the  declension  of  the  present  professors  of 
the  same  religious  duties.  By  such  considera- 
tions and  reflections,  my  soul  is  stimulated  very 
fervently  and  frequently  to  petition  Him  who  is 
the  fountain  of  all  good,  that  He  would,  in  his 
own  time  and  way,  aid  hi?  own  cause  ; — that  He 
would  be  pleased  to  regard  the  sighs,  the  cries, 
and  the  tears  of  His  exercised  people — "  His 
own  elect,  which  cry  day  and  night  unto  Him," 
for  the  advancement,  extension  and  prosperity 
of  everything  that  is  good. 

1817,  March. — The  Bubject  of  dress  has 
very  frequently  come  under  my  serious  consid- 
eration,— it  has  of  late  been  still  more  often  and 
more  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind  ;  and  as  I 
have  kept  quiet  and  calm,  singly  desirous  to 
know  and  to  do  whatever  might  be  required, 
the  matter  has  opened  more  and  more  clearly 
before  my  view  ;  and  some  things  with  regard 
to  it,  which  had  been  hitherto  hid  from  me, 
whilst  in  a  disposition  to  follow  my  own  reas<m- 
ings  and  fleshly  wisdom,  or  concerning  which 
I  seemed  then  to  be  uncertain  and  undecided, 
now  brighten  up  into  clearness  so  as  to  make 
me  conclude  that  they  are  indisputably  right 
for  me  to  adopt.  And  surely,  I  may  add,  no 
sooner  is  a  truth  clearly  manifested, — ^a  duty 
distinctly  marked  out,  than  it  should  without 
hesitation  be  obeyed.  With  regard  to  my  pres- 
ent dress,  and  outward  appearance,  it  is  evident 
there  is  much  to  alter.     That  dress,  from  which 


my  forefathers  have,  without  good  reason  and 
from  improper  motives  departed,  to  that  dress 
I  must  return: — that  simple  appearance,  now 
become  singular,  which  occasioned  and  still 
continues  to  occasion  the  professor  of  the  Truth, 
suffering  and  contempt,  the  same  must  I  also 
take  up,  and  submit  to  the  consequences  there- 
of. Some  may  object  to  this,  as  if  it  were  im- 
properly "  taking  thought;"  but  I  differ  from 
them,  not  in  the  rule  itself  about  the  anxiety 
bestowed  on  clothing,  but  about  the  applicatioa 
of  that  rule.  It  is  right,  if  the  vain  customs, 
folly  and  fashions  of  this  world,  have  insinuated 
themselves  into  any  branch  of  our  daily  con- 
duct, to  eradicate  them,  with  every  one  of  their 
useless  innovations,  whatever  trouble,  anxiety, 
or  persecution  it  may  cost  us.  But  after  we 
have  once  broken  our  bonds,  we  shall  find  a 
freedom  from  anxiety,  trouble,  or  thought 
about  our  apparel,  far  surpassing  the  unconcern 
and  forgetfulness,  which  seems  to  dealen  the 
spiritual  eye  and  apprehension  of  thj  slave  of 
custom. 

1817,  March  15fh. — Nothing. can  show  us 
and  detect  within  us  evil,  but  that  good  princi- 
ple which  manifests  what  is  evil.  It  is  there- 
fore the  business  and  duty  of  all  men,  in  respect 
to  iheir  salvation,  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  grace  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  it  is  revealed  and  appears  to  all  men ; — to 
follow  its  leadings,  to  obey  its  teachings,  to 
heed  its  reproofs.  And  how  are  we  to  become 
acquainted  with — how  shall  we  know  its  ap- 
pearance ?  There  is  nothing  of  or  in  man  that 
is  good,  but  that  which  is  of  and  from  God, — 
that  which  is  of  and  from  His  grace  and  Spirit. 
Therefore,  0  !  reader,  follow  that  which  in- 
clines to  good  in  thee ;  and  whatever  gives 
thee  inward  pain  and  trouble  of  mind  abstain 
from.  The  more  we  turn  away  from  and  deny  sin 
through  Divine  grace,  the  more  weak  is  its  power 
in  and  over  us ;  but  the  less  we  mortify  our 
evil  inclinations,  the  less  power  we  havfi  to  re- 
sist them,  when  next  they  assail  us.  He  that 
is  faithful  over  one  city,  will  be  made  ruler 
over  many  ;  as  he  that  improved  his  talent  was 
said  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  entrusted  with 
more.  If  any  one  says  how  shall  1  know  as- 
suredly the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind  and  reason,  or 
from  the  insinuations  of  him,  who  sometimes 
puts  on  the  resemblance  of  an  angel  of  light? 
0  !  inquiring  reader,  know  of  a  truth,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  artifices  and  deceitful  ap- 
pearance of  the  enemy,  whatever  may  be  the 
reasonings,  imaginations  and  mental  workingsof 
the  natural  part  in  thee,  however  .-pecious,  how- 
ever excellent  they  may  ajipear.  yet  are  they 
easily  and  with  certainty  detected,  by  the  hum- 
ble,  waiting,  patient,  praying  soul  ;— yes,  by 
every  one  who  in  sincerity  and  simplicity  thirstg 
and  hungers  after  the  knowledge  and  performance 
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of  the  whole  will  of  God  concerniDg  him.  These 
shall  know  the  Truth,  and  the  Truth  shall  make 
them  free.  These  shall  know  Him  who  is  Truth ; 
these  shall  be  led  and  guided  unto  all  Truth. 

1817,  31arch  loth. — I  think  it  right  at  this 
time  to  set  down  my  opinions,  or  rather  such 
opinions  as  I  conceive  to  be  sound  and  good, 
relative  to  the  subject  of  business  :  I  fear  many 
of  my  near  and  dear  friends  have  much  mistaken 
my  ideas  on  this  matter  ;  and  perhaps  I  mjself 
have  not  entirely  acted  up  in  every  respect  to 
that  standard,  into  which  the  Truth  leads  those 
who  follow  its  dictates.  I  believe  that  it  is 
good  for  n»an  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  If  any  one  has,  or  ever  comes  to 
have  sufficient  for  the  support  of  himself  or 
family, — (by  a  sufficiency,  1  do  not  mean  that 
^yhich  will  satisfy  all  his  ch'sires,  nor  that  which 
may  raise  his  family  above  the  sphere  in 
■which  they  were  born,  neither  that  which  will 
furnish  his  children  with  large  capitals  to  enter 
lucrative  or  extensive  concerns,) — but  if  he  has 
wherewith  to  support  himself  and  family  in  a 
moderate  way  of  living,  and  to  afford  his  chil- 
dren an  useful  education,  the  knowledge  of 
some  honest  employ,  and  a  little  to  begin  with, 
— it  is  enough.  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
Buch  an  one  should  consider,  whether  it  be  not 
right  for  him  to  give  up  his  business  to  his 
children,  to  faithful  dependents,  or  to  relations 
that  want  it ;  unless  he  be  of  a  disposition  that 
can  hardly  find  occupation  for  his  mind  out  of 
business,  and  in  this  case  let  him  continue  to 
employ  him&ell  in  it,  taking  only  a  small  share 
of  the  profits.  With  respect  to  charity,  let  not 
any  in  trade  nicely  glean  their  vine  of  the 
fruit  with  which  the  Lord  hath  so  abundantly 
blessed  them  ;  but  let  them  gather  sufficient, 
and  the  rest  let  them  leave  for  the  portion  of 
the  poor.  For  my  own  part,  if  way  open  for 
my  going  into  business,  1  believe  it  will  be 
eafest  for  me  to  engage  in  such  an  one  as  is  mod 
erately  profitable,  yielding  regular  returns,  and 
tending  to  the  general  and  substantial  welfare 
of  mankind,  to  the  injury  of  none,  and  which 
will  not  take  up  much  attention  or  anxiety. 
But  especially  I  desire,  that  I  may  never  sell 
to  others  any  article  which  has  an  evil  tenden- 
cy, or  which  evidently  and  often  is  misapplied. 
With  respect  to  this  particular,  1  have  lamented 
to  see  that  Friends,  who  are  fearful  lest  they 
should  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  vanity,  pride, 
and  extravagance,  and  who  on  that  account 
neither  decorate  their  persons  nor  houses,  nor 
even  allow  their  servants  to  dress  gaily, — that 
these  should  yet  feel  easy  to  deal  to  others, 
things  which  they  disapprove  of  for  themselves; 
— that  they  should  not  hesitate  to  buy  and  sell 
such  articles,  as  they  well  know  are  inconsist- 
ent and  incompatible  with  the  pure  teachings 
of  that  principle,  by  which  they  profess  to  be 
led.     This  matter  has  impressed  me  much.     I 


know  that  by  adopting  this  sentiment,  I  show 
my  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  many  sin- 
dere-hearted  Friends,  and  I  am  also  aware  how 
few  descriptions  of  occupations  in  life  are  en- 
tirely free  from  this  objection.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  believe  that  the  sincere-hearted  amongst 
us  will  not  hesitate  to  give  up  that  in  their  out- 
ward concerns,  which  they  see  and  know  to 
be  an  encouragement  to  evil  in  any  shape. 
That  these  may  come  to  see  this  matter,  as  clearljr 
as  I  do  at  this  present  time,  is  the  warm  desire 
of  my  soul ! 

But  the  ground  upon  which  I  think  it  best 
for  me  to  be  not  much  engrossed  in  the  things 
of  this  life,  is  this  : — having  experienced  no 
small  share  of  the  forbearance  and  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  having  been  rescued  and  delivered  from 
the  pit  of  destruction,  having  sincere  and  fer- 
vent desires  for  my  own  preservation  and  salva- 
tion, as  well  as  for  that  of  my  poor  fellow-crea- 
tures everywhere, — I  have  inclined  towards  the 
belief,  that  the  Lord  will  make  use  of  me,  if  I 
am  faithful  to  his  requirings,  in  the  way  and 
time,  and  for  the  purposes,  which  He  sees  best. 
Under  this  impression  it  is,  that  I  believe  it 
right  for  me  to  sit  loose  to  this  world  and  its 
anxieties,  and  not  to  be  too  much  entangled  in 
them  ;  lest  I  should  be  incapacitated  for  per- 
forming that  service  which  may  be  shown  to  be 
my  duty,  or  unable  from  my  situation  in  busi- 
ness to  undertake  it.  Though  I  scarcely  think 
it  my  place  to  be  out  of  business  ;  yet  I  believe 
that  it  is  good  for  some  to  be  entirely  released 
from  it;  and  also,  that  well  disposed  persons 
should  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
talents,  time  and  money,  to  visiting  and  reliev- 
ing the  poor,  and  advancing  and  promoting  the 
good  of  mankind  in  various  other  ways,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  gifts. 

(To  be  continued.) 
.  *•>  . 

TEMPER  UNDER  CONTROL. 

It  is  one  of  the  rich  rewards  of  self-mastery, 
that  the  very  occurrences  which  fret  the  temper 
of  an  irritable  person,  bring,  relief  and  satisfac- 
tion to  him  who  rules  his  spirit.  The  following 
anecdote  of  Wilberforce  is  in  point : — A  friend 
told  me  that  he  found  him  once  in  the  greatest 
agitation  looking  for  a  dispatch  which  he  had 
mislaid — one  of  the  royal  family  was  waiting 
for  it — he  had  delayed  the  search  till  the  last 
moment — he  seemed  at  last  quite  vexed  and 
flurried.  At  this  unlucky  instant,  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  nursery  overhead  occurred.  My 
friend,  who  was  with  him,  said  to  himself, 
"  Now,  for  once,  Wiiberforce's  tempergwill  give 
way."  He  had  hardly  thought  thus,  when 
Wilberforce  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  What  a 
blessing  it  is  to  have  these  dear  children  ! 
Only  think  what  a  relief,  amidst  other  hurries, 
to  hear  their  voices  and  know  they  are  well. — 
The  3Ioravian. 
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Having  read  with  interest  a  memoir  of  our 
friend  R.  B.  Thompson,  compiled  by  her  hus- 
band, we  offer  some  portions  of  it  to  the  perusal 
of  our  readers, 

Rebecca  B.  Thompson,  a  Minister  of  Neio 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting^  Pa.,  loho  deceased 
Third  mo.  \9th,  1861,  aged  about  jiftyyears. 
From  an  impression  which  has,  from  early 
youth,  accompanied  my  mind,  that  at  some 
proper  time  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  show 
to  others  the  gracious  kindness  and  condescen- 
sion of  my  heavenly  Father  towards  me,  a  poor 
worm  of  the  dust,  I  shall  now  endeavor,  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  events  and  times,  which  can 
now  only  be  recalled  by  memory,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  Him  whose  goodness  and  power  I  wish 
to  commemorate,  to  pen  down  whatever  may 
seem  to  arise  as  being  worthy  of  preservation ; 
hoping  it  may  be  useful  to  some  into  whose 
hands  it  may  chance  to  fall,  and  afford  renewed 
evidence  of  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and  watch-  i 
ful  care  of  the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  | 
sleepeth  not  by  day,  nor  slumbereth  by  night ;  ' 
and  who  hath  said,  the  very  hairs  of  your  heads 
are  numbered,  and  that  not  even  a  sparrow 
shall  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice;  and  , 
are  not  ye  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows  ?  ' 
My  parents,  Cyrus  and  Rachel  Barnard,  ' 
(formerly  Wilson,)  were  respectable  and  valu- 
able Friends,  adorning  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed, by  their  dedication  and  faithful  walking 
before  its  author;  and  were,  beyond  a  doubt, 
useful  instruments  in  His  holy  hand,  in  gather- 
ing many  to  righteousness.  My  mother,  I  think 
in  her  twentieth  year,  was  enabled  to  confess 
Christ  before  men,  by  publicly  opening  her 
mouth  in  the  assemblies  of  His  people;  and, 
by  taking  heed  to  the  trust  committed  to  her, 
became  an  acknowledged  minister  in  Society. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  gift  she  travelled  exten- 
sively, much  in  the  unity  of  her  friends,  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and,  indeed,  so  much  was 
her  time  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
and  her  decease  having  taken  place  when  I  was 
between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  it  seems  as 
though  I  could  never  retain  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  her;  but  that  which  I  have  gathered 
from  the  testimony  of  others  is  truly  precious, 
and  has  often  proved  a  cordial  to  ray  feelings, 
and  an  incentive  to  endeavor  to  follow  her  as 
she  was  concerned  to  follow  Christ.  One  of 
her  expressions  upon  her  deathbed,  which  is 
brought  before  the  view  of  my  mind  at  this 
time,  was  her  concern  for  those  who  dwelt  at 
ease  in  their  "  ceiled  houses,"  and  her  sympathy 
for  the  rightly  exercised.  Having  been  strength- 
ened and  enabled  to  perform  the  work  appoint- 
ed her,  she  was,  I  doubt  not,  gathered  to  rest 
from  her  arduous  labors,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  her  age. 

My  father,    who  survived  her    about  seven 


years,  possessed  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and 
was  generally  beloved  wherever  he  was  known, 
by  all  classes  of  persons  ;  for  in  him  the  worthy 
and  respectable  found  a  companion,  the  poor 
and  distressed  a  sympathisiug  friend  and 
counsellor,  and  who  often  obtained  shelter  under 
his  hospitable  roof.  His  sickness,  which  was 
of  several  months'  continuance,  be  endured  with 
much  patience.  Although  I  was  youn?,  I  waa 
much  with  him,  and  never  remember  to  have 
heard  a  murmur  escape  his  lips,  although  his 
sufferings  were,  I  believe,  great  at  times  ;  while 
the  prospect  of  an  ultimate  dissolution,  and 
leaving  three  young  orphan  children,  (of  whom 
1  was  the  eldest,)  exposed  to  the  many  snares 
and  temptations  which  surround  the  youth,  waa 
a  trial  which  no  doubt  exercised  his  sensitive 
mind,  and  caused  him  to  seek  for  strength  from 
the  arm  of  power,  which  he  had  learned  to  lean 
upon,  not  only  in  seasons  of  affliction,  but  in 
prosperity.  That  it  was  granted  him,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  composure  with  which  he 
had  his  two  surviving  children  summoned  to 
his  bedside,  to  give  them  his  last  benediction  ; 
believing,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  He  who  num- 
bered the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  watched  over 
the  sparrows,  so  that  not  one  of  them  fell  to  the 
ground  without  His  notice,  would  watch  over 
and  care  for  us; — and  I  feel  bound  on  this 
occasion  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  promise, 
believing  it  has  been  verified.  For,  although 
we  were  thus  left  exposed  to  many  and  various 
temptations, — almost  wholly  without  earthly 
protectors  to  train  and  instruct  us  in  that  which 
is  profitable, — yet  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing that  His  all-seeing  eye  was  over  us,  pre- 
serving us  from  many  evils  to  which  we  were 
exposed. 

He  was  a  man  of  considerable  business,  in 
the  transaction  of  which  he  was  much  from 
home  :  and  his  family  was  of  a  character  which 
rendered  the  situation  of  his  children  exposing, 
as  regarded  example  ;  for,  as  might  be  expected 
in  so  large  a  family,  there  were  those  who 
would  not  be  so  guarded  either  in  conduct  or 
conversation  as  would  have  been  profitable. 
But  I  remember  hearing  the  housekeeper  say, 
on  one  occasion,  in  speaking  of  my  two  broth- 
ers, that  she  had  never  known  them  to  depart 
from  the  truth,  or  say  a  bad  word,  which  she 
considered  rather  remarkable,  1  suppose,  when 
she  considered  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  were  placed,  and  furnishes  another 
proof  that  the  Divine  principle  is  implanted  ia 
each  and  every  breast ;  which  is  capable  of  pre- 
serving  from  all  evil,  and  which,  if  suffered  to 
take  root,  will  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  honor  of 
the  great  Husbandman;  but  if  stifled  in  the 
bud  by  that  which  is  evil,  it  will  gradually  be- 
come fainter  and  fainter,  until  it  is  wholly  ob- 
scured. How  necessary,  therefore,  for  those 
unto  whom  is  intrusted  the  great  responsibility 
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of  rearing  the  infantile  mind,  that  they  take 
these  things  into  serious  consideration, — as 
good  or  bad  principles,  implanted  while  young, 
commonly  go  with  us  through  life.  My  dear 
father  was  exceedingly  fond  of  his  children, 
and  when  at  home  we  were  his  companions  :  for 
the  feeling  was  mutual,  and  there  was  nothing 
like  fear  attached  to  our  intercourse.  On  the 
contrary,  when  we  expected  him  home,  aftef 
being  absent  either  a  short  or  long  time,  his 
arrival  was  hailed  as  a  source  of  great  joy  ;  and 
who  should  be  the  first  to  meet  him,  and  impart 
to  him  our  little  joys  or  sorrows,  was  a  question 
that  was  settled  only  by  our  activity.  How 
many  mingled  sensations  of  joy  and  sorrow  do 
these  reflections  call  forth  !  The  last  journey 
of  any  importance  which  he  took  was  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  order  to  obtain  a  patent 
lor  the  invention  of  a  machine  which,  it  was 
considered,  would  be  greatly  useful  in  removing 
the  large  quantities  of  earth  required  in  the  con- 
struction of  canals,  &c.,  which  at  that  time 
were  claiming  the  attention  of  those  around 
him  ;  and  having  obtained  it,  he  returned  as  far 
as  Baltimore,  where  he  was  attacked  with  the 
disease  which  eventually  terminated  his  useful 
life. 

He  was  taken  ill  at  the  house  of  a  friend  and 
relative,  where  he  remained  some  time,  unable 
to  return  home.  Here  he  wa^  kindly  attended 
by  his  friends  and  their  physician;  and  word 
being  at  length  received  by  his  family,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  assist  him  in  returning; 
and  never  while  memory  remains  shall  I  forget 
his  arrival  amongst  us.  The  carriage  came  to 
the  door,  and  we  went,  as  usual,  to  meet  him ; 
we  met  him  in  the  yard, — it  seems  now  as 
though  I  could  mark  the  spot.  He  was  pale, 
with  a  blanket  wrapped  around  him,  for  the 
weather  was  cold.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  and  I  turned  to  hide 
my  tears.  He  was  spared  to  us  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  ensuing  summer,  and  then  passed 
away,  leaving  a  void  in  the  hearts  of  his  chil- 
dren and  numerous  friends,  which  time  alone 
could  fill.  An  aged  father  in  the  truth  bore 
this  testimony  to  his  worth  at  the  time  his  re- 
mains were  consigned  to  the  silent  grave  :  "  This 
day  hath  a  king  and  a  great  man  fallen  in 
Israel." 

Having  given  this  hasty  notice  of  my  worthy 
parents,  whose  memory  is  so  precious  to  me,  I 
will  proceed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Wherefore  the  matter  is  plain,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  an  efi'ectual  overpowering  communi- 
cation of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  manifesting  of 
the  love  of  God,  of  great  necessity  and  import- 
ance to  Christians,  that  may  be  had,  and  ought 
to  be  diligently  sought  after. — John  Eowe, 
A,  M 


From  the  Parables. 
THE    VOICE    OF   JUDGMENT. 

A  rich  man,  called  Chryse<5,  ordered  his  ser- 
vants to  drive  out  a  poor  widow  and  her  chil- 
dren from  one  of  his  houses,  because  she  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  annual  rent.  When  the 
servants  came,  the  woman  said,  "  Alas  !  delay  a 
little;  perhaps  your  master  will  have  compas- 
sion upon  me ;  I  will  go  and  entreat  him." 

Now  the  widow  went  to  the  rich  man  with 
four  of  her  children,  for  the  fifth  was  sick,  and 
all  entreated  him  fervently  not  to  drive  them 
away. 

But  Chryses  answered,  "I  cannot  alter  my 
orders,  unless,  indeed,  you  pay  your  debt  im- 
mediately." 

The  mother  wept  bitterly,  and  said,  "Alas  ! 
the  illness  of  my  child  has  cost  me  all  my 
savings,  and  hindered  me  from  working."  The 
children  implored  him  again  not  to  turn  them 
out  of  the  house.  But  Chryses  turned  his  back 
upon  them,  went  into  his  summer-house,  and 
lay  down  on  a  couch  to  rest,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do.  The  day  was  very  sultry;  but  close  by  the 
summer-house  flowed  a  river,  spreading  refresh- 
ing coolness,  and  it  was  so  calm  that  every 
breeze  was  hushed. 

Now  Chryses  heard  the  reeds  rustling  which 
grew  by  the  river  side;  but  it  sounded  to  him 
like  the  wailing  voices  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  widow,  and  he  began  to  feel  disquieted  on 
his  couch.  Then  he  listened  to  the  rustling 
of  the  river;  and  it  was  to  him  as  if  he  were 
lying  on  the  shore  of  an  immense  ocean  ;  and  he 
threw  himself  about  on  his  cushions.  When 
he  listened  again,  he  heard  at  a  distance  the 
thunder  of  an  approaching  tempest;  now  it 
was  to  him  as  if  he  heard  the  voice  of  Judg- 
ment. 

Suddenly  he  rose,  hastened  home,  and  or- 
dered his  servants  to  open  the  house  to  the 
poor  widow.  But  she  was  gone  with  her  chil- 
dren into  the  forest,  and  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  In  the  meantime,  the  tempest  increased, 
the  thunder  roared,  and  a  heavy  rain  fell. 
Chryses  walked  to  and  fro  in  disquietude  and 
trouble. 

The  following  day  he  heard  that  the  sick 
child  had  died  in  the  forest,  and  that  the 
mother  had  wandered  away  with  the  others. 

Then  he  had  no  more  pleasure  in  his  garden, 
his  summer-house,  or  his  couch;  and  the  cool- 
ing air  of  the  rustling  river  gladdened  him  no 
longer. 

Soon  after  Chryses  fell  sick  ;  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  fever  he  heard  incessantly  the  rustling  of 
the  reeds,  the  murmur  of  the  waves,  and  the 
roar  of  the  approaching  tempest.  Thus  he 
died. 


No  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  do  his  duty 
"  hy  and  hy  I" 
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INCREASE  OF  LUXURY. 

The  increase  of  luxury  among  us  is  very  de- 
plorable. Whenever  it  sets  in  as  a  habit,  it 
may  be  accepted  as  an  indication  that  the  coun- 
try is  not  advancing,  at  least.  Thus  came  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  great  empires  of  the 
West  and  East — Rome  and  Constantinople — 
thus  fell  France  when  the  revolution  of  1789 
broke  out;  thus  is  England  declining,  and  so, 
it  would  seem,  must  always  happen 

"  "When  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

During  last  week  the  foreign  importations  at 
New  York  amounted  to  $4,407,005.     Much  of 
this  vast  amount — only  a  single  week's  receipts, 
and  these  at  the  close  of  the  season — was  for 
sheer   luxuries.     For   example:    $52,949  for 
jewelry  ;  $66,097  for  fancy  goods  ;  $21,187  for 
champagne;    $2,659   for   cigars;    $33,157   for 
toys  ;  $6,821  for  perfumery  ;  $61,397  for  wines, 
and  $19,658   for   brandy.     Surely   our   people 
could  well  dispense  with  these  jewelry  and  per- 
fumes, fancy  goods   and   toys,  champagne  and 
brandy,  cigars   and   wines  ?     The  founders   of 
our  great  Republic — those  who  sealed  the  char- 
ter  of  the  nation's  freedom  with  their   blood, 
and  those  whose  wisdom  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion— contrived  to  live,  very   comfortably   and 
creditably,   without  sending  vast   treasures   to 
Europe  for  mere  luxuries.     They  thought  it  no 
shame  to  be  clad  in  honest  homespun,  as  well 
as  their  wives   and   children,  and   spent  their 
hard-earned  money  at  home,  where  they   made 
it,  thereby  contributing  to  the  national  wealth, 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  large  fortunes, 
which  their  descendants,  in  too  many  instances, 
are  now  foolishly  lavishing  in   vulgar  extrava- 
gance.   At  the   close  of  the  most  terrible,  be- 
cause most  devastating  and  costly  war  the  world 
ever  saw,  here  we  are,  almost   broken   by  the 
weight  of  taxation,  robbed  by  dealers  who  make 
us  pay  three  times  as  much  as  the  actual  value 
for  food  and  raiment,  and  literally  swindled  by 
the  rapacity  which  has  about  doubled  all  rent, 
and  yet,  because  it  is  the  fashion,  forsooth,  we 
are  sending  millions  after  millions  out  of  the 
country  to  purchase  foreign  luxuries  which  are 
not  necessary  for  the   comfort  and  elegance   of 
life.    Over  fifty  thousand  dollars  sent   to  Eu- 
rope, in  one  week,  for  jewelry  alone  !    nearly 
seven    thousand    for     perfumery !     eighty-one 
thousand  dollars  for  wine  and  brandy  !  sixty-six 
thousand  for  fancy  goods,  and  over  twenty-one 
thousand  for   champagne   alone — the   driukiug 
of  which  indicates  the  lowest   taste.    Nay,  so 
very  childish  and  capricious  is  this  generation, 
that  the  week's  import  of  toys  alone  amounts  to 
over  thirty-three  thousand  dollars.    Tbis  would 
appear  almost  incredible — but  it  is  true. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  told  that  people  have  a 
right  to  spend  their  money  as  they  please. 
This  is  plausible,  but  untrue,  for  such  a  right 


does  not  exist.     Habits  of  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance, hurtful  to  those  who   indulge  in   them, 
are  deteriorating  to  the  community  by  their  bad 
example.     The  simplicity  of  living  which  indi- 
cates a  virtuous  character,  is  destroyed  by  bad 
example.     When  a  woman  puts  on  her  head  an 
apology  for  a  bonnet,  at  the  cost  of  from  ten  to 
fifty  dollars,  her  neighbor,  with  smaller  means, 
is  tempted  to  do  the  same,  and,  if  the  necessary 
money  be  not  fairly  procurable,  will   probably 
soon  lose  her  scruple  as  to  the  means  of  getting 
it.    Nearly  all  the  vice  which  walks  our  streets 
at  night  has  mainly  arisen  from  that  curse,  the 
love  of  dress.     When  men  and  women  wore 
plain  homespun,  society  was  purer  and  better 
thin  it  is  now.     Very  little  champagne  did  the 
conscript  Fathers  of   the  Revolution  consume. 
All  the  women  of  the  Republic,  then  struggling 
into   nationality,   paid   in   the  whole  year   the 
sixty-six  thousand  dollars  which  the  demoiselles 
of  to-day  expend  on  the  import  of  a  single  week. 
They  had  no  occasion  for  perfumes,  their  per- 
sonal habits  being  of  extreme  cleanliness,  manu- 
factured sweet  odors  being  generally  used  only 
by  those  who  need  them.     This   country — oh  ! 
that  its  inhabitants  would  only   remember  the 
fact ! — produces  every  article  necessary  for  the 
comfort   and    elegance    of  life.       Those    who, 
thinking  otherwise,  send  millions  to  foreigners 
for  mere  luxuries  are  the  reverse  of  patriotic. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

•  »«»  • 

PRAISE. 

Many  people  seem  to  imagine  that  God  is 
praised  only  by  direct  ascriptions,  in  thought 
if  not  in  word.  All  admiration  and  love  of 
God's  works  are  utterly  wasted  emotions  so  far 
as  any  religious  value  or  significance  is  con- 
cerned. They  look  on  the  world  with  its  mani- 
fold beauties  of  form  and  color,  its  magnificent 
landscapes,  morning  pomps  and  evening  glories, 
its  wonderful  utilities  and  crowded  lessons,  as  a 
dangerous  rival  of  the  Creator,  catching  the 
eye  and  calling  forth  the  delight  which  should 
be  lifted  above  these  visible  objects,  and  fixed 
in  worship,  on  Him  alone.  This  is  a  mistake. 
An  artist  who  had  hung  a  few  pictures  in  a 
gallery  sat  down  unknown  to  watch  the  effects 
they  produced  upon  visitors,  and  catch  the 
casual  expressions  of  approval  and  censure  that 
might  drop  from  their  lips.  And  the  modest 
painter,  who  would  have  been  pained  by  direct 
praise,  was  cheered  and  delighted  with  the 
notice  his  studies  attracted,  and  the  comments 
they  called  forth.  He  had  put  himself  into 
his  work,  and  all  admiration  of  that  was  praise 
of  him. 

The  infinite  Artist  is  not  jealous  of  his  works, 
trembling  lest  they  shall  intercept  the  admira- 
tion which  else  would  rise  to  him  ;  but  he  puts 
so  much  of  himself  into  his  creations,  so  fills 
the  landscapes,  which  he  paints  anew  morning 
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after  morning,  with  his  own  perfections,  so 
saturates  these  ever  changing  sceneries  of  earth 
and  sky  with  his  spirit,  so  vivifies  these  visible 
things  with  his  life,  that  all  delight  in  them, 
and  admiration  of  them,  and  loving  communion 
with  them  is  unconscious  praise  of  him.  True, 
our  homage  ought  not  to  stop  with  visible  beau- 
ty and  good  ;  but  even  when  it  stops  with  these 
it  is  homage  still,  and  unconsciously  rendered 
to  Him  who  enchants  the  world  with  his  pres- 
ence. The  danger  is  not  that  we  shall  think 
too  much  of  the  marvellous  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  universe,  but  that  we  shall  think 
too  little  of  it;  not  that  we  shall  enjoy  and  love 
these  visible  displays  of  God's  power  and  art 
more  than  we  ought,  but  that  we  shall  be  too 
unmindful  of  and  indifferent  to  them.  For 
they  are  set,  not  to  tempt,  but  to  train  our 
faculties.  The  visible  creation  is  merely  the 
vail  whicb  is  dropped  over  an  invisible  face  ; 
it  cannot  quite  conceal  from  the  feeblest  sight 
— a  vail  wrought  and  fringed  with  loveliness, 
dyed  with  splendid  hues,  and  all  aglow  with 
supersensual  glory  to  catch  the  eye,  and  interest 
the  mind,  and  call  forth  the  heart's  wonder  and 
homage. — Inquirer. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH   MONTH   27,  1866. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  17th  of  Tenth  month, 
1866,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Heulings  Lippincott  to  Anna  S.,  daughter  of  Asa 
Lippincott,  all  of  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

,  on  the  12th  of  Ninth  month,  1866,  according 

to  the  order  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  James  Griscom, 
of  Greenwich,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  to  Hannah 
BoKTON,  of  Woodstown,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

,  on  Fourth-day,  17th  of  Tenth  month,  1866, 

according  to  the  order  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Alfred  Wood  to  Mary  A.  Marshall,  all  of  Trenton, 
N.  J. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Catharine,  relict  of  Charles  Keyser,  in 
her  86th  year;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

,    on   the    25th  of  Twelfth    month,    1865,  at 

Rahway,  N.  J.,  Joseph  0.  Lufbery,  in  his  80th  year.. 
■  *»*  • 

Errata. — In  the  Editorial  of  our  last  number,  page 
521,  7th  line  from  the  top,  for  "principles"  read 
"principle."  In  the  article  on  Ackworth  School,  5th 
line  from  the  beginning,  for  "  denominational  "  read 
"  national." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

friends'  employment  register. 
With  a  view  to  aid  Friends  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment, a  book  has  been  opened  at  the  ofSce 
of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  144  N.  Seventh 
Street,  where  those  desiring  situations  can  regis- 
ter their  names  ;  also  those  in  need  of  clerks, 
salesmen,  &c ,  can  record  their  wants. 


The  co-operation  of  Friends  generally  is  re- 
quested, especially  those  engaged  in  business. 

Deeming  it  very  desirable  that  our  members, 
espec'ally  minors,  should  obtain  board  amongst 
Friends,  it  is  also  proposed  to  keep  a  list  of 
those  in  this  city  who  are  willing  to  take 
boarders.  H.  E.  N.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  month,  1866. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

ACKWORTH    SCHOOL. 
(Ctiu  tinned  from  page  523.) 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  the  pamphlets 
and  other  English  publications  concerning  Ack- 
worth, the  various  improvements  which  have 
been  carried  out  since  the  school  was  first 
opened.  Being  designed,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
the  education  of  children  whose  parents  were 
not  in  affluent  circumstances,  the  course  of 
study  embraced,  in  the  first  instance,  only  in- 
struction in  "  reading,  writing  and  accounts,  as 
fully  as  their  time  would  permit."  The  haste 
of  some  parents  to  remove  their  children  from 
school  to  the  more  active  concerns  of  life, 
.scarcely  allowed  them  the  opportunity  for  this 
simple  programme,  and  often  led  to  remon- 
strances from  the  managers,  the  superio- 
tendant  and  the  teachers  to  parents  on  the 
misuse  of  their  authority  and  want  of  true 
wisdom  in  relation  thereto.  Such  appeals 
were  not  always  made  in  vain,  and  a  change 
has  gradually  taken  place  in  the  length  of 
time  allowed  to  the  pursuits  of  school  learn- 
ing. But  still  greater  alterations  have  been 
efi'ected  by  the  enlargement  of  the  buildings 
for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  dietary 
regulations,  and  in  the  branches  of  study  pur- 
sued within  its  walls.  Such  innovations  on  the 
old  plan  of  instruction  for  those  who  could  not 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  rich  of  this 
world,  has  led  to  the  remark  in  the  present 
day  :  that  it  bad  happened  well  for  all  con- 
cerned, that  the  committee  of  Ackworth  and 
the  corps  of  managers,  throughout  their  years 
of  service,  had  not  been  restrained  in  their 
benevolent  designs  for  the  good  of  the  pupils  of 
the  institution  by  laws,  which,  like  those  of 
the  "  Medes  and  Persians,  alter  not."  They 
seem  in  their  administration  to  have  obeyed 
the  instructive  lesson  of  the  founder  of  Quaker- 
ism— "  Mind  the  light" — and  a  great  amount 
of  good  has  been  the  consequence.  To  quote 
an  English  writer,  "  For  years  after  Ackworth 
became  the  national  seminary  of  the  Friends  of 
England,  the  rod,  the  cane,  and  the  ferula,  in 
other  words,  the  system  of  corporal  chastise- 
ment, bore  sway  universally,  and  Ackworth 
participated  in  a  general  opinion  of  its  neces- 
sity and  excellence.  But  this  system  has 
slowly  passed  away,  and  other  influences  better 
adapted  to  aflPecl  the  heart  and  conscience  have 
succeeded." 

In  the  construction  of  the  building  originally 
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ventilation*  had  not  been  considered  ;  the  ceil- 
ings of  many  of  the  apartments  were  too  low  to 
admit  of  a  healthful  atmospheric  condition,  and 
fever  in  its  various  forms  repeatedly  visited 
their  inmates.  To  obviate  this  state  of  things, 
liberal  contributions  from  members  of  the  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting  were  made  when  required, 
so  that  Ackworth  is  no  longer  the  humble  es- 
tablishment which  greeted  its  pupils  on  its 
inauguration,  in  1779. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  quoted 
remarks  concerning  their  changes  :  '•'  In  the 
early  days  of  the  institution  but  little  attention 
was  given  beyond  reading,  spelling,  writing  and 
accounts,  and  the  elements  of  grammar  to  the 
elder  children.  Limited  as  this  range  of  in- 
struction may  appear,  it  was  quite  in  advance 
of  the  school  education  of  the  day,  and  the  mode 
of  its  communication  vastly  superior;  it  being 
the  aim  of  the  managers  and  teachers  to  teach 
thoroughly  what  they  professed  to  teach. — 
Throughout  the  history  of  Ackworth  School, 
the  conduct  of  its  managers  generally  has  been 
in  advance  of  the  masses  of  society  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  has 
been  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  liberal ; 
they  have  been  men  prepared  to  enlarge  their 
course  of  instruction  as  the  requirements  of 
Society  made  it  necessary.  Grammar  was  soon 
taught  in  the  whole  school ;  Geography  was 
next  introduced,  and  gradually  extended  to 
History,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  general 
information  and  scientific  knowledge  imparted. 
In  1825,  Latin  was  introduced,  and  taught  to  a 
small  class  of  the  most  advanced  boys,  and 
another  class  has  since  been  added.  The  older 
children  of  both  sexes  are  now  taught  French, 
and  mathematics  has  been  added,  and  instruc- 
tion is  also  given  in  model  drawing,  and  lec- 
tures are  delivered  on  scientific  subjects  by  the 
teachers  or  other  persons  engaged  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  Besides  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools, 
endeavors  are  used  to  direct  the  minds  of  the 
children  to  the  promotion  of  self-improvement, 
and  for  this  end  voluntary  associations  have 
been  encouraged.  The  Association  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind  was  the  earliest  of  these 
juvenile  societies,  and  was  established  in  1821, 
for  encouraging  the  art  of  composition  by  Essay 
writing  and  for  other  objects  of  mental  improve- 
ment. The  Association  possesses  a  small  li- 
brary   and   an    interesting    cabinet  of  natural 

*  Dr.  Hale  published  his  essays  in  England  on 
ventilation  as  early  as  1749,  and  accompanied  them 
with  illustrations  of  experiments  tried  with  ventila- 
tors in  the  Savoy  prison.  The  ravages  of  the  jail 
fever  were  so  much  lessened  by  their  use  in  this 
prison  that  for  a  time  general  attention  was  directed 
to  the  subject,  but  this  attention  did  not  continue 
long  enough  to  produce  a  thorough  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  well-ventilated  apartments  wherever 
the  preservation  of  health  is  an  object. 


curiosities.  At  a  later  period  the  Society  of 
Arts  commenced  its  labors,  and  has  periodical 
exhibitions  of  drawing,  maps,  penmanship, 
turnery,  &c.  The  portfolio  of  the  society  con- 
tains a  large  collection  of  drawing  copies  and 
useful  practical  works  on  the  fine  arts.  The 
workshop,  furnished  with  benches,  tools  and 
lathes,  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  handicraft  de- 
partment, and  absorbs  much  of  the  sparo  energy 
of  active  children,  which  would  otherwise  run 
wild.  The  Horticultural  Society,  fur  cherishing 
the  love  of  gardening  amongst  the  boys,  and 
promoting  the  neat  cultivation  of  their  little 
plots  of  ground,  and  the  Botanical  class,  have 
also  contributed  to  the  snme  object  of  moral  and 
intellectual  progress ;  all  these  have  received 
kind  support  and  encouragement  from  the 
numberless  friends  of  the  Institution."* 

Thus  we  find  that  Ackworth  School,  after 
having  been  in  operation  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years,  has  been  respectably  supported  and 
has  greatly  increased  in  usefulness.  Its  pro- 
gress otjward  was  retarded  during  its  earlier 
years  by  the  prejudices  of  portions  of  the 
masses  of  society,  from  whence  arose  individu- 
als who,  forgetful  of  the  obligations  of  all  civi- 
lized generations  to  the  men  of  letters  of  their 
own  or  previous  times,  failed  not  to  cry  out, 
both  in  season  and  out  of  season,  "  the  letter 
killeth,"  "knowledge  puffeth  up,"  &c.  The 
weight,  however,  of  this  conservative  class  of 
religious  professors  never  overpowered  the 
managers  and  contributors  to  Ackworth,  who 
seem  to  have  kept  their  attention  steadily  fixed 
on  the  great  object  of  Dr.  Fothergill  and  his 
co-laborers — the  cause  of  education.  The  move- 
ments, though  slow,  have  been  forward,  and 
have  at  length  brought  the  institution  to  the 
condition  of  which  its  statistics,  which  we  need 
not  now  present,  furnish  a  testimony.  The  in- 
fluence of  Ackworth  School  on  the  Friends  of 
England  can  scarcely  be  rated  too  high,  and  we 
may  not  speak  too  favorably  when  we  suggest 
that  it  has  been  the  means,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  of  preserving  alive  the  unity  and  the 
virtue  which  remains  in  the  Quakerism  of 
Great  Britain.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  great  leading  minds 
amongst  the  men  of  that  country,  leaving 
women  out  of  the  question,  have  been  either 
directly  or  indirectly  influenced  by  its  difl"usive 
beneficence,  and  have  either  been  educated 
within  its  precincts,  or  have  been  stimulated  m 
their  efforts  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
humanity  by  the  meetings  which  take  place 
every  year   in   the   halls   of  Ackworth.     We 


*  The  patrons  of  Ackworth  never  appear  to  have 
supposed  that  the  school  would  become  a  self-sap- 


porting    seminary, 


but    in    the   most   friendly   and 


liberal  manner  contribute  every  year  to  make  up 
deficiencies  in  the  income,  which  is  derived  from 
various  sources. 
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select  from  these  eminent  persons  only  two  ex- 
amples;  the  first,  Jonathan  Dymoud,  whose 
fine  essays  on  moral  subjects  have  become 
classical ;  the  second,  John  Bright  *  now  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  a  leader  in  the  re- 
forms which  promise  to  enlarge  the  liberties  of 
the  British  people. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  Ackworth  meet 
once  in  six  months  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
school  ;  but  the  most  important  assembly  meets 
only  once  in  the  year,  during  the  fine  weather 
of  summer.  On  this  occasion  several  hundred 
Friends  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
are  in  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
into  the  course  of  study  pursued  during  the 
past  year,  consulting  together  on  the  interests 
of  the  establishment,  and  in  directing  the 
records  in  relation  thereto.  During  this  pro- 
cess of  examination  an  interchange  of  sentiment 
takes  place,  which  has  been  found  useful  in 
checking  and  softening  the  asperities  of  illiberal 
and  denunciatory  opinions,  whose  tendency  has 
ever  been  to  "divide"  and  "scatter,"  and  in 
promoting  mutual  love  and  kindness.  And 
amongst  the  capitalists  who  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  institution  during  its  first  strug- 
gles for  maintenance,  there  were  those  left, 
who,  before  passing  away  "  from  works  unto  re- 
wards," enjoyed  the  happy  experience  of  hav- 
ing transmuted  their  gold  from  its  earthly 
coffers  into  the  great  treasury  of  the  Father  of 
mercies,  which  is  in  the  minds  of  His  chil- 
dren. 

All  the  ofiicers  and  teachers  of  Ackworth 
have  each  a  fixed  salary,  which  is  paid  at  stated 
periods.  For  some  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  school  the  office  of  Superiutendant 
and  Treasurer  was  discharged  gratuitously  by 
one  individual ;  after  his  death  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  transfer  the  Treasury  department 
to  a  Friend  in  London,  and  make  the  Superiu- 
tendant a  salaried  ofiicer.  This  arrangement 
has  resulted  favorably,  and  is  likeiy  to  be  con- 
tinued, as  it  very  rarely  happens  that  a  man 
whose  powers  render  him  fit  for  so  responsible 
a  position  has  sufficient  money  at  his  disposal 
to  enable  him  to  live  comfortably,  and  look  for- 
ward with  complacency  toward  the  evening  of 


ports  published  in  the  London  Friend  and  in 
the  British  Friend. 

The  Flounders  Institute,  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  cause  of  learning  with  the  Friends  of 
Great  Britain,  has  been  built  up  within  half  a 
mile  of  Ackworth,  in  1847,  and  opened  to 
pupils  in  1848.  It  was  erected  after  the  design 
of  Benjamin  Flounders,  of  Yarm,  who  appro- 
priated £40,000  in  the  three  per  cent,  stocks 
for  the  purpose.  The  course  of  instruction,  in 
accordance  with  the  deed  of  trust,  includes  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
and  natural  philosophy,  in  all  its  parts.  To 
these  have  been  added  some  subjects  intended 
to  meet  the  more  recent  requirements  of  educa- 
tion, and  others  bearing  upon  what  more  imme- 
diately concern  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  re- 
quired number  of  students  is  twelve,  but  four- 
teen have,  during  some  years,  been  admitted. 
The  Flounders  Institute  has  greatly  improved 
the  standard  of  education  with  the  teachers  of 
the  Friends  of  Great  Britain. 


THE  ENGLISH  FEMALE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Emily  Faithful  &  Co.  have  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  pamphlet  form,  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  meeting  in  aid  of  the 
Female  Medical  Society,  held  in  June  last,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report : 

<'  The  progress  of  the  society's  rudimentary 
college  has  been  thoroughly  satisfactory;  the 
number  of  students  has  increased  to  twenty; 
the  lectureships  have  hitherto  proved  almost 
self-supporting;  and  the  entries  of  students  for 
the  next  session  are  liijely  to  exceed  in  number 
those  of  either  of  the  former  years.  The  reports 
from  Dr.  Murphy,  Dr.  Edmunds,  and  the  lay 
secretary,  as  to  the  reg;ularity  of  attendance, 
general  intelligence,  and  good  conduct  of  the 
students  are  so  unexceptionable  as  to  amount 
only  to  a  repetition  of  those  which  were  printed 
at  length  last  year.  But  several  of  those  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  support  themselves  as  ac- 
coucheuses have  now  completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  and 
general  scientific  instruction,  and  having  al- 
ready commenced  practice,  a  considerable  num- 
his  days  without  remuneration  for  his  services.  1  ber  of  lady  patients  have  been  referred  to  their 


An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Ackworth 
General  Meeting  is  held  every  year  in  London, 
(a>t  the  season  of  the  London  Yearly  Meeting), 
which  enters  with  minuteness  into  the  details 
of  the  incouie  and  expenditure  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  reader  who  desires  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  is  referred  to  the  annual  re- 

*  John  Bright  occasionally  speaks  to  the  Friends 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  their  meetings  for 
business,  a  privilege  which  his  birthright  member- 
ship witb  the  Society  confers  on  him  ;  and  there, 
as  elsewhere,  his  integrity  and  candor  are  alike 
conspicuous. 


care  from  the  office.  No  sort  of  casualty  or 
misfortune  has  occurred  in  any  case,  and  a  num- 
ber of  letters  are  at  hand  for  perusal,  which 
have  since  been  received  from  these  patients, 
and  which,  without  exception,  convey  the 
warmest  expressions  of  thanks  to  the  society 
and  of  satisfaction  witli  the  attendance  of  the 
ladies.  One  of  the  students  to  whom  a  clergy- 
man's wife  was  referred  in  this  way,  has  since^ 
the  attendance  been  offered  a  handr^ome  douceur 
in  order  to  induce  her  to  remove  into  the  lady's 
neighborhood.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  "this  profession  will  prove  a  comparatively 
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easy  and  lucrative  employment  for  intelligent, 
gentle-handed  and  properly  educated  women, 
and  one  to  which  the  public  will  extend  a  rap- 
idly-increasing   patronage." — iV.  Y.Eo.  Fast. 

•  te*   i 

WEIGHING    THE  BABY. 

"  How  many  pounds  does  the  baby  weigh — 

Baby  who  came  but  a  month  ago? 
How  many  pounds  from  the  crowning  curl 

To  the  rosy  point  of  the  restless  toe?" 
Grandfather  ties  the  kerchief's  knot, 

Tenderly  guides  the  swinging  weight, 
And  carefully  over  his  glasses  peers 

To  read  the  record,  "Only  eight." 
Softly  the  echo  goes  around  ; 

The  father  laughs  at  the  tiny  girl ; 
The  fair  young  mother  sings  the  words, 

While  the  grandmother  smoothes  the  golden  curl. 
And,  stooping  above  the  precious  thing, 

Nestles  a  kiss  within  a  prayer, 
Murmuring  softly,  "  Little  one, 

Grandfather  did  not  weigh  you  fair." 
Nobody  weighed  the  baby's  smile, 

Or  the  love  that  came  with  the  helpless  one; 
Nobody  weighed  the  threads  of  care 

From  which  a  woman's  life  is  spun. 
No  index  tells  the  mighty  worth 

Of  a  little  baby's  quiet  breath — 
A  soft,  unceasing  metronome. 

Patient  and  faithful  unto  death. 
Nobody  weighed  the  baby's  soul, 

For  here  on  earth  no  weights  there  be 
That  could  avail  ;  God  only  knows 

Its  value  in  eternity. 
Only  eight  pounds  to  hold  a  soul 

That  seeks  no  angel's  silver  wing. 
But  shrines  it  in  this  human  guise, 

Within  so  fair  and  small  a  thing. 
Oh,  mother,  laugh  thy  merry  note  ; 

Be  gaj  and  glad,  but  don't  forget 
From  baby's  eyes  looks  out  a  soul 

That  claims  a  home  in  Eden  yet. 


THE  GREAT  WORSHIP, 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

The  harp  at  nature's  advent  strung, 

Has  never  ceased  to  play  ; 
The  stars  the  song  of  morning  sung. 

Has  never  died  away. 
And  prayer  is  made,  and  praise  is  given, 

By  all  things  near  and  far ; 
The  ocean  looketh  up  to  heaven. 

And  mirrors  every  star. 
Its  waves  are  kneeling  on  the  strand, 

As  kneels  the  human  knee, 
Their  white  locks  bowing  to  the  sand. 

The  priesthood  of  the  sea. 
They  pour  their  glittering  treasures  forth. 

Their  gifts  of  pearl  they  bring. 
And  all  the  listening  hills  of  earth 

Take  up  the  song  they  sing. 
The  green  earth  sends  her  incense  up 

From  many  a  mountain  shrine  ; 
From  folded  leaf  aud  dewy  cup 

She  pours  her  sacred  wine. 
The  mists  above  the  morning  riJls 

Rise  white  as  wings  of  prayer  ; 
The  altar-curtains  of  the  hills 

Are  sunset's  purple  air. 


The  winds  with  hymns  of  praise  are  loud, 

Or  low  with  sobs  of  pain  ; 
The  thunder  organs  of  the  cloud, 

The  dropping  tears  of  rain. 
With  drooping  head  and  branches  crossed. 

The  twilight  forest  grieves, 
Or  speaks  with  tongues  of  Pentecost 

From  all  its  sunlit  leaves. 
The  blue  sky  is  the  temple's  arch. 

Its  transept,  earth  and  air  ; 
The  music  of  its  starrj  march 

The  chorus  of  its  prayer. 
So  nature  keeps  the  reverent  frame 

With  which  her  years  began  ; 
And  all  her  signs  and  voices  shame 

The  prayerless  heart  of  man. 

For  the  Children. 
MORE  ABOUT  THE  TOOLS  OF  ANIMALS. 

BY  WORTHINGTON  HOOKER. 

Insects  have  various  tools.  There  is  a  fly 
called  the  saw  fly,  because  it  really  has  a  saw. 
It  is  a  very  nice  one — much  nicer  than  any  saw 
that  man  ever  made.  The  fly  uses  the  saw  to 
make  a  place  to  put  its  eggs,  where  they  will 
be  secure,  and,  what  is  very  curious,  it  has  a 
sort  of  glue  with  which  it  fastens  the  eggs  in 
their  place. 

There  are  some  insects  that  have  cutting  in- 
struments, which  will  cut  as  well  as  you  can 
with  scissors,  if  not  better.  There  is  a  bee  that 
is  remarkable  in  this  respect.  It  has  also  a 
boring  tool.  Its  nest  is  commonly  in  old,  half- 
decayed  wood.  It  clears  out  a  space  in  it  with 
its  boring  instrument;  it  then  sets  itself  to 
work  with  its  cutting  instrument,  to  cut  out 
pieces  of  leaves  to  line  the  nf'st,  and  make  the 
cells  in  it.  These  are  cut  of  different  shapes,  as 
they  are  needed.  Great  pains  is  taken  by  the 
bees  in  getting  each  piece  of  leaf  of  the  right 
shape  to  fit  well,  and  the  pieces  are  very  nicely 
fastened  together. 

There  are  some  animals  that  have  machinery 
for  making  things.  All  the  silk  that  is  used  in 
the  world  is  made  by  worms.  The  silkworm 
has  a  regular  set  of  machinery  for  spinning 
silk.  It  winds  it  up  as  it  spins  it.  Then  man 
unwinds  it,  and  makes  a  great  variety  of  beau- 
tiful fabrics  with  this  silk  thread. 

The  spinning  machinery  of  the  spider  is 
much  finer  than  that  of  the  silk  worm.  The 
thread  which  he  spins  is  made  up  of  a  multitude 
of  threads,  each  one  of  these  coming  out  from 
an  exceedingly  small  hole  in  the  spider's  body. 
You  know  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  fibres 
or  threads  in  a  rope.  So  it  is  with  the  spider's 
rope  ;  for  his  thread  that  you  see,  small  as  it  is, 
is  a  rope  to  him,  and  you  may  sometimes  see 
him  swinging  upon  it.  Sometimes,  too,  he  lets 
himself  down  from  some  height,  spinning  the 
rope  that  holds  him  as  he  goes  down.  When 
he  does  this,  his  spinning  machine  must  work 
very  briskly.  , 

The  wasp  has  a  paper  factory  in  him.     He 
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makes  his  paper  out  of  fibres  of  wood,  which  be 
picks  off,  I  suppose,  with  bis  teeth,  and  gathers 
them  into  a  bundle.  Ue  makes  this  into  a  soft 
pulp  in  some  way  ;  then,  from  this,  he  makes 
the  paper,  with  which  he  builds  his  nest.  It 
is,  you  know,  very  much  like  the  common 
brown  paper  that  man  makes.  The  wasps 
work  in  companies,  and  though  each  one  can 
make  but  little  paper,  they  altogether  make 
their  nest  in  a  very  little  time.  The  pulp 
which  they  make  their  paper  from  is  very  much 
like  the  pulp  from  which  man  makes  paper, 
and  which  you  may  see  at  any  time  in  the  large 
tubs  or  vats  of  a  paper  factory.  This  pulp  is 
generally  made  from  rags  ground  up  fine  ;  but 
lately,  wood  has  been  much  used.  Perhaps  the 
hint  was  taken  from  the  wasps,  who  were  the 
earliest  paper-makers  in  the  world. 

Animals  cannot  use  knifes  and  forks  as  we 
do,  in  dividing  up  their  food.  They,  therefore, 
have  instruments  given  them,  which  do  this 
very  well.  Those  long,  sharp  teeth  which  dogs, 
cats,' tigers,  &c.,  have,  answer  to  tear  to  pieces 
the  flesh  they  eat,  as  thoroughly  as  we  can  cut 
it  up.  "V\'e  do  not  need  such  teeth,  because 
with  instruments  contrived  by  man's  mind,  for 
his  hands  to  use,  we  cut  up  the  food  buflicient- 

I  have  told  you  that  the  elephant  can  draw 
up  water  into  his  trunk.  His  trunk  is,  there- 
fore, like  the  tube  with  which  we  suck  up  water, 
or  any  liquid ;  and  it  is  like  a  pump,  too, 
for  water  is  raised  in  a  pump  just  as  it  is  in  a 
tube,  when  we  suck  through  it.  It  is  with  a 
pump  something  like  an  elephant's  that  many 
insects  get  the  honey  from  the  flowers.  This 
pump  is  called  a  proboscis.  It  is  with  such  an 
instrument  that  the  rausquito  sucks  up  your 
blood.  At  the  end  of  his  pump  he  has  some- 
thing with  which  he  pierces  a  hole  in  your 
skin,  and  then  he  pumps  your  blood  up  into 
his  stomach.  In  some  instances  the  proboscis 
is  very  long.  It  is  hollow,  and  with  it  the  in- 
sect sucks  up  the  honey  from  very  deep 
flowers,  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  them. 

The  proboscis  is  commonly  coiled  up  when  it 
is  not  in  use. 

The  tongue  of  the  humming  bird  is  really  a 
proboscis,  and  a  very  curious  one  it  is,  too. 
It  has  two  tubes  alongside  of  each  other,  like 
the  two  barrels  of  a  double  barreled  gun.  At 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  these  tubes  are  a  little 
separated,  and  their  ends  are  shaped  like 
spoons.  The  honey  is  spooned  up,  as  we  may 
say,  and  then  it  is  drawn  into  the  mouth 
through  the  long  tubes  of  the  tongue.  But 
the  bird  uses  its  tongue  in  another  way.  It 
catches  insects  with  it,  for  it  lives  on  these  as 
well  as  on  honey.  It  does  it  in  this  way  :  the 
two  spoons  grasp  the  insect  like  a  pair  of  tongs, 
and  the  tongue,  bending,  puts  it  into  the  bird's 


mouth.  The  tongue  then  of  the  humming-bird 
is  not  merely  one  instrument,  but  it  cohtains 
several  instruments  together — two  pumps,  two 
spoons,  and  a  pair  of  tongs. 

The  tongue  of  a  cat  is  a  singular  instrument. 
It  is  her  currycomb.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
rough,  as  you  will  find  if  you  feel  it.  When 
she  cleans  herself  so  industriously,  she  gets  off 
the  dirt,  and  smooths  her  coat  just  as  the  host- 
ler cleans  and  smooths  the  horse's  coat  with 
the  curry-comb.  Her  head  she  cannot  get  at 
with  her  tongue,  so  she  has  to  make  her  fore- 
paws  answer  the  purpose  instead. 

There  are  some  birds  that  live  on  fishes. 
They  have  instruments,  therefore,  purposely 
for  catching  them.  The  heron  is  a  bird  of  this 
kind.  He  manages  in  this  way  :  when  the 
light  is  dim,  either  at  dawn  or  when  there  is 
moonlight,  it  is  his  time  for  going  a  fishing. 
He  will  stand  in  shallow  water,  so  stiff  and  so 
still,  that  he  might  be  mistaken  for  a  stump  of 
a  tree,  or  something  else.  He  looks  steadily 
and  patiently  down  into  the  water,  and  the  mo- 
ment a  fish  comes  along,  down  goes  his  sharp 
bill,  and  off  he  flies  to  his  nest  with  his  prey. 
The  plumes  of  this  singular  bird  are  beautiful. 

There  is  one  bird  that  lives  chiefly  on  oysters. 
It  has  a  bill,  therefore,  with  which  it  can  open 
an  oyster-shell  as  skilfully  as  an  oyster-man 
can  with  his  knife. 

Some  birds  can   sew  very  well   with   their 
beaks,  and  feet.     There  is  one  bird  that  sews 
so    well  that  it   is   called   the   tailor- bird.     It 
hides  its  nest  in  leaves  which  it  sews  together,  j 
It  does  this  with  thread  which  it  makes  itself.  [ 
It  gets  cotton  from  the  cotton  plant,  and  with 
its  long,  delicate  bill,  and  little  feet,  spins  it 
into    a    thread.      It   then    pierces   the   holes 
through  the  leaves  with  its  bill,  and,  passing 
the  thread  through  the  holes,  sews  them  to- : 
gether.     I  believe   that  in  getting  the  thread  i 
through  the  holes  it  uses  both  its  bill  and  its 
feet. 

There  is  a  fish  that  has  a  singular  instru- 
ment. It  is  a  squirt-gun  for  shooting  insects. 
It  can  shoot  them  not  only  when  they  are  still, 
but  when  they  are  flying.  It  watches  them  as 
they  are  flying  over  the  water,  and  hits  one  of 
them,  whenever  it  can  get  a  chance,  with  a  fine 
stream  of  water  from  its  little  gun.  The  insect, 
stunned  with  the  blow,  falls  into  the  water,  and 
the  fish  eats  it. 

I  could  give  you  a  great  many  more  examples 
of  the  difierent  tools  that  we  find  in  animals, 
but  these  are  suflicient.  You  can  observe  other 
examples  yourselves,  as  you  look  at  different 
animals. 


The  disbursements  of  frequent  talking,  with- 
out the  incomes  of  a  prayerful  silence,  general- 
ly  result,  and  very  rapidly,  too,  in  the  evapora- 
tion and  loss  of  the  inward  life. —  DpJiam. 
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From  Chambers'  Jomrnal. 
A  TREE  OF   ALL  WORK. 

If  trees  took  rank  according  to  useful- 
ness, the  bamboo  might  fairly  claim  the  crown 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Tried  by  the  test 
of  utility  to  man,  there  is  no  plant  the  earth 
produces  worthy  to  enter  into  competition  with 
it.  The  Chinese  say,  and  truly  say,  the  bamboo 
is  all  profit.  Seasoned  with  chillies,  its  tender 
young  shoots  make  a  favorite  saoabal  of  the 
Malay ;  sliced  and  boiled,  they  are  served  at 
the  tables  of  the  wealthiest  Japanese  ;  and  when 
salted,  dried,  and  prepared  in  vinegar,  they 
make  a  pickle  ever  welcome  to  the  Siamese 
gourmand.  As  the  plant  grows  old'er,  a  fluid 
is  secreted  in  its  hollow  joints  which  affords  a 
refreshing  beverage,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main untapped,  the  valuable  medicine  tabis- 
cheer — said  to  resist  alike  fire  and  acids — is 
produced.  The  leaves  of  the  bamboo  are  reck- 
oned a  sovereign  remedy  for  sore  throat,  as  the 
bark  is  all-powerful  against  fever,  and  other 
useful  medicaments  are  obtained  from  the  buds 
and  the  roots. 

Entire  houses  are  constructed  out  of  the 
bamboo,  the  stouter  parts  of  the  tree  supplying 
ready-turned  pillars,  while  the  slenderer  joints 
are  combined  together  to  form  the  wails.  Split 
into  laths,  and  beaten  out,  it  makes  an  excellent 
flooring;  and  for  the  roof,  the  canes  are  ar- 
ranged side  by  side  across  the  building,  with 
their  concave  sides  uppermost  to  catch  the 
rain ;  the  edges  of  these  are  covered  with  an- 
other row,  with  the  convex  side  outwards,  and 
thus  the  roof  is  rendered  perfectly  water-tight 
Should  the  householder  be  lucky  enough  to 
own  the  land  surrounding  his  domicile,  a  bam- 
boo palisade  forms  his  best  protection  against 
intruders,  whether  quadruped  or  biped.  Does 
he  want  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  neighbor- 
ing river  into  his  service  for  domestic  purposes 
— in  the  hollow  stems  of  the  bamboo  he  has 
pipes  ready  to  his  hand  ;  pipes  easily  converted 
into  gutters  and  spouts,  to  get  rid  of  the  water 
he  does  not  want.  Then,  inside  this  bamboo 
house  will  be  found  chairs  to  sit  upon,  benches 
to  recline  upon,  mattresses  to  lie  upon,  pillows 
to  rest  the  head  upon,  and  mats  to  put  the  feet 
upon,  all  and  each  of  the  same  material  as  the 
tube  through  which  their  owner  inhales  the  fra- 
grant weed  at  home,  and  the  cane  he  leans  upon, 
as  he  takes  his  walks  abroad,  with  a  bamboo 
basket  on  his  arm,  a  bamboo  hat  upon  his  head, 
and  possibly  bamboo  splints  at  his  finger  ends 
to  protect  his  long  uncut  nails. 

The  tea-crops  of  the  inland  districts  of  China 
find  their  way  to  the  seaports  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  coolies.  Two  strong  bamboo  canes  are 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  load,  their  ends 
resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  carriers.  When 
the  load  is  too  much  for  four  men,  room  is 
made  for  any  additional  number  of  bearers,  by 


joining  shorter  bamboos  to  a  cross  piece  fixed  to 
the  ends  of  the  longer  canes.  Tiie  palanquins 
oi'  the  mandarins  are  borne  through  the  streeta 
in  a  similar  manner,  just  as  sedau-chaira  u.sed 
to  be  carried  through  London  thoroughfares  in 
the  days  of  our  great  grandiathers.  The  bam- 
boo is  applied  to  transit  purposes  in  many  other 
ways.  "  The  cany  wagons  light  "  of  Milton  are 
still  used  in  Cathay  ;  the  Dyak  propels  his  ligbl 
canoo  by  means  of  the  bamboo;  the  river  rafts 
of  the  Chinese  are  made  of  nothing  else  •  and 
give  a  Hindoo  boaibuilder  three  pennyworth  of 
bamboo,  and  he  will  turn  out  a  lour  ton  vessel 
with  mast  and  sails  complete. 

The  Japanese  separate  the  heads  of  their  corn 
from  the  stalks  by  beating  it  over  a  bamboo 
grating,  which,  having  a  .-.harp  edge,  cuts  oflF 
the  grain  at  every  stroke,  leaving  them  to  fall 
through  the  grating  to  the  ground  ;  or  after 
being  thrashed  with  a  bamboo  flail,  the  grain  is 
sifted  through  a  bamboo  sieve. 

When  about  to  erect  a  house,  the  first  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  a  Chinese  builder  is  the 
raising  of  a  st«ong  but  light  scaflfjlding  of  bam- 
boo, and  inside  this  the  Louse  is  built  up. 
When  a  building  is  to  be  pulled  down,  the  bam- 
boo is  again  called  into  requisition ;  the  roof 
having  been  taken  oS",  each  of  the  end-walls  is 
attacked  by  a  party  of  coolies,  who  fix  their 
bamboos  as  high  up  the  wall  as  possible,  and 
push  steadily  together  till  it  topples  over  with 
a  loud  crash  and  a  smothering  dust.  This  pro- 
cess is  often  performed  at  a  fire  in  order  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  destroyer.  The  Cantonese 
possess  a  fire  engine,  but  for  all  that,  still  press 
the  bamboo  int')service,  the  hose  being  held  over 
the  people's  heads  on  long  bamboos,  and  by 
their  agency  carried  quickly  to  any  desired  spot. 
The  watch-towers,  too,  from  whence  the  police 
discern  the  whereabouts  of  a  fire  as  soon  as  it 
breaks  out,  are  merely  skeletons  of  bamboo. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fisher  bears  witness  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  bamboo  workers,  and 
the  strength  of  their  work  when  done.  When 
a  verandah  was  required  for  an  English  mess- 
room,  it  was  some  time  before  the  bamboo 
worker  could  be  made  to  comprehend  exactly 
what  was  wanted.  At  last  he  was  told  to  make 
"  one  piecey  makey  walkcy  topside,  makcy  look 
see ;"  and  the  verandah  soon  proved  that  this 
extraordinary  specimen  of  the  English  lan- 
guage was  intelligibl'!  enough  to  him. 

The  Chinese  roan  of  letters  writes  with  a 
bamboo  pen  upon  paper  of  the  same  material, 
the  musician  extracts  sounds  sweet  to  Chinese 
ears  on  bamboo  instrumeuts,  and  the  artist  is 
indebted  to  the  same  source  for  his  brushes. 

Besides  serving  so  many  uses  in  commerce, 
industry  and  art,  the  bamboo  performs  its  part 
in  warlike  operations,  supplying  lances,  bows, 
and  those  wonderful  grotesque  shields  with 
which  the  braves  of  the  Celestial  Empire  seek 
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to  frighten  tlieir  foes.  The  earliest  attempt  in 
the  way  of  cannon  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
was  a  weapon  of  bamboo.  In  the  war  of  '58, 
one  of  our  Sepoy  regiments  was  startled  by  a 
tremendous  shower  of  rockets  falling  into  their 
encampment  at  night,  and  killing  a  commissariat 
sheep.  Next  morning,  a  party  was  despatched 
across  the  creek  in  search  of  the  battery,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  number  of  novel  ma- 
chines-, consisting  of  stout  bamboos  lashed  to- 
gether, which  had  evidently  been  used  for  the 
discharge  of  the  rockets  that  had  caused  such 
commotion  among  the  guardians  of  the  govern- 
ment stores.  The  bamboo  did  good  service  on 
our  side  in  the  hands  of  the  coolies,  acting  as  a 
land  transport  corps,  and  earned  them  the  popu- 
lar designation  of  the  "  Bamboo  Hifles ;" 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  employment  in 
the  shape  of  stakes  driven  deep  in  the  mud  be- 
fore the  forts  of  Taku,  cost  England  the  lives  of 
many  brave  men,  and  entailed  an  expensive 
campaign  to  obliberate  the  memory  of  an  un- 
timely disaster.  r  ■,  -c  x. 

John  Chinaman  would  be  ungrateful  it  he 
did  not  love  and  admire  his  tree  of  all  work  ; 
but  he  has  good  reason,  also,  to  look  upon  it 
with  awe  and  trembling.  The  bamboo  is  the 
he  all  and  end  all  of  the  Chinese  code  of  jus- 
tice, and  as  such  may  fairly  be  said  to  rule  the 
most  populous  country  in  the  world.  Chinese 
law  recognizes  two  degrees  of  punishment ;  in 
the  first  and  least  seve'i-e,  the  number  of  blows 
inflicted  on  an  offender  varies  from  four  to 
twenty,  that  being  considered  discipline  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  transgressor  entertain  a  sense 
of  shame  for  his  past  behaviour,  and  render  him 
cautious  as  to  his  future  conduct.  The  second 
class  of  punishment  applies  to  offences  of  a  se- 
rious nature,  and  the  law  allows  as  many  as  a 
hundred  blows  to  be  awarded,  but  in  practice 
forty  is  the  limit.  Two  different  instruments 
are  used,  one  being  a  bamboo  five  feet  eight  in- 
ches long,  two  inches  and  three-quarters  broad, 
weighing  nearly  three  pounds  j  the  otfcer  of 
smaller  dimensions,  falling  short  of  two  pounds 
in  weight.  Women  are  not  exempt  from  the 
bamboo  discipline,  but,  by  a  stretch  of  gallantry, 
are  permitted  to  wear  a  single  upper  garment 
during  the  infliction  of  the  punishment,  except 
in  cases  of  matrimonial  infidelity,  when  they 
must  content  themselves  with  the  protection 
afforded  by  their  lower  garments.  In  China,  as 
elsewhere,  the  law  is  supposed  to  be  no  respec- 
ter of  persons,  and  in  theory  all  ranks  are  sub- 
ject to  the  bamboo ;  but  the  fact  that  the  stripes 
awarded  by  the  judge  are  commutable  into  a 
proportionable  money  fine,  makes  all  possible 
difference  in  practice.  The  criminal's  experience 
of  the  bamboo's  adaptability  does  not  stop  here  ; 
if  he  is  obstinate  in  asserting  his  innocence, 
bamboo  stakes  supply  the  officials  with  the 
means  of  inflicting  no  end  of  ingenious   tor- 


tures ;  and  when  his  death  is  deemed  necessa- 
ry, a  bamboo  rope  vindicates  the  majesty  of  the 
law. 

There  are  several  species  of  bamboo,  but  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Fortune  the  best  and  most  beau- 
tiful is  the  Mow-chok,  which  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  central  and  eastern  provinces  of 
China.  The  stems  of  this  handsome  tree  are 
straight,  smooth  and  clear,  attaining  a  height 
of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  for  it  grows  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  useful  giant  has  been  introduced  into  In- 
dia, and  may,  in  time,  supersede  the  inferior 
descriptions  of  bamboo,  and  give  the  Hindoo 
one  more  reason  to  venerate  the  name  of  Rob- 
ert Fortune. 


From  the  "  Spectator." 
THE   AWAKENING    OF    THE    CABLE. 

There  can  be  but  few  who  have  read  without 
a  certain  thrill  of  fancifal  wonder,  or  almost 
awe,  of  the  strange  inarticulate  messages  which 
have  come  at  intervals,  during  the  whole  year 
of  the  lost  Atlantic  cable's  immersion,  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  three  miles  down,  to  the 
electricians  watching  the  end  of  the  clue  which 
was  safely  attached  to  the  Irish  shore.  "Night 
and  day,"  says  the  Times,  "  for  a  whole  year  an 
electrician  has  always  been  on  duty  watching 
the  tiny  ray  of  light  through  which  signals  are 
given,  and  twice  every  day  the  whole  length  of 
wire— 1,240  miles — has  been  tested  for  conduc- 
tivity and  insulation The  objeot 

of  observing  the  ray  of  light  was  of  course  not 
any  expectation  of  a  message,  but  simply  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  condition  of  the 
wire.  Sometimes  indeed  wild  incoherent  mes- 
sages from  the  deep  did  come,  but  these  were 
merely  the  results  of  magnetic  storms  and  earth 
currents,  which  deflected  the  galvanometer 
rapidly  and  spelt  the  most  extroor dinar?/  words, 
and  sometimes  even  sentences  of  nonsense,  upon 
the  graduated  scale  before  the  mirror.  Sud- 
denly, last  Saturday  morning,  at  a  quarter  to  six 
o'clock,  while  the  light  was  being  watched  by 
Mr.  May,  he  observed  a  peculiar  indication 
about  it  which  showed  at  once  to  his  ex- 
perienced eye  that  a  message  was  at  hand.  In 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  unsteady  flicker- 
ing was  changed  to  coherency,  if  we  may  use 
such  a  term,  and  at  once  the  cable  began  to 
speak," — to  transmit,  that  is,  at  regular  inter- 
vals, the  appointed  signals  which  indicate  hu- 
man purpose  and  method  at  the  other  end,  io^ 
stead  of  the  hurried  signs,  broken  speech,  and 
inarticulate  cries  of  the  still  illiterate  Atlantic. 
When  at  length  the  message  did  come,  the 
"insulation  "  and  "  conducting  power  "  of  the 
cable,  so  long  lost  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
w^re  found  to  be  even  more  perfect  than  those 
of  the  new  cable  just  laid  down.    The  messages 
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came  through  it  more  distinctly  and  more 
rapidly  than  through  the  line  of  communica- 
tion which  has  just  been  successfully  completed. 
After  the  long  interval  in  which  it  had  broui!;ht 
U3  nothing  but  the  moody  and  often  delirious 
mutterings  of  the  sea  stammering  over  its 
alphabet  in  vain,  the  words  "  Canning  to 
GUiss"  must  have  seemed  like  the  first  ratfoual 
word  uttered  by  a  high-fever  patient  when  the 
ravings  have  ceased  and  his  consciousness  re- 
turns Tne  same  telegraphic  wire  which,  when 
played  upon  only  by  the  general  galvanic  cur- 
rents of  the  earth,  uttered  unmeaning  and 
tumultuous  sounds, — the  mere  stormy  reverie 
of  the  elements, — became  precise,  business  like, 
informing,  so  soon  as  the  lost  end  of  it  was 
picked  up  by  a  creature  of  the  same  order  as  he 
who  managed  the  shore  end. 

It  is  not  easy  to  hear  of  these  things  without 
being  struck  by  the  curious  analogy  between 
these  artificial  and  artistic  processes  and  those 
natural  processes  from  which  they  are  in  some 
sense  imitated.  Scientific  men  assert  that  the 
nerves  of  the  human  body  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  telegraphic  apparatus,  in  which, 
however,  the  nervous  agent,  or  equivalent  of 
electricity,  travels  along  the  nervous  cable  in- 
definitely more  slowly  than  electricity  along  the 
wire,  more  slowly  than  sound,  more  slowly  than 
the  motion  of  a  race-horse.  Could  we  imagine 
the  cable  a  living  nerve  instead  of  a  wire,  and 
Irel-and  a  ganglion  communicating  by  means  of 
this  nerve  with  the  other  extremity,  then,  in- 
stead of  receiving  a  thrill  from  the  opposite  end 
in  far  less  than  a  second,  the  message  would 
travel  quite  as  slowly  as  if  sent  by  express 
train  from  the  same  distance.  The  speed  of 
the  nervous  agency, — so  say  the  men  of  science, 
— is  so  utterly  distanced  by  the  speed  of  elec- 
tricity that  were  the  earth,  as  some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  believed,  a  sort  of  vast 
globular  animal,  with  a  oorporeil  and  nervous 
organizition  of  its  own  not  more  perfect  than 
that  of  m-ia,  then,  any  one  part  of  her  body 
would  be  indefinitely  longer  in  receiving  no- 
tice through  her  nervous  system  of  what  is 
happening  to  other  parts  of  her  body  than  even 
the  carrier  pigeon  would  be  in  bearing  the 
news;  and  hence  the  invention  of  the  electric 
telegraph  would  in  such  a  case  actually  bring 
intelligence  to  any  one  organic  centre  of  the 
earth  weeks  beforehand  of  the  sympathetic  pain 
that  it  would  feel  on  the  arrival  of  the  nervous 
message  weeks  later,  from  any  specific  injury 
already  aS'ecting  some  other  centre  of  its  nerv- 
ous force.  If,  then,  the  human  nerves  be 
carriers  of  inform  ition  which  are  indefinitely 
more  tardy,  and  therefore  of  course  liable  to  in- 
definitely more  perturbations  by  the  way,  than 
the  mignetic  cable  beneath  the  Atlantic,  may 
we  not  fairly  suppose  that  those  chains  of 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  association,  for 


the  complete  command  of  which,  in  our  present 
state,  we  are  certainly  more  or  less  dependent 
on  nervous  aguncy,  aiid  which  a.ssuredly  are  not 
traversed  by  the  mind  itself  from  one  end  to 
the  other  without  an  appreciable  and  not  incon- 
siderable lapse  of  time,  are  liable  not  only  to 
the  same  class  of  perturbations  as  the  magnetic 
cable  itself,  but  even  to  more  and  greater? 
Owing  to  the  much  tardier  rate  at  which 
thought  travels  down  the  long  strands  of  asso- 
ciation, and  the  far  more  complicated  network 
of  memories  by  which  it  is  crossed  and  re- 
crossed,  not  only  in  virtue  of  its  original  work- 
manship, but  of  the  futile  eflfurts  with  which  we, 
like  the  Atlantic  cable  squadron,  often  attempt 
to  grapple  and  buoy  iheiu,  there  seeius  to  ua  to 
be  far  more  danger  both  of  imperfect  insulation 
and  of  interrupted  coherence  in  the  use  of  these 
delicale  conducting  media  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, than  of  the  injuries  to  which  the  Atlantic 
cable  is  itself  liable.  It  is  true  indeed  that  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  the  spiritual  chain  of 
memory  to  be  measurable  by  any  corresponding 
and  co-extensive  length  of  nerve,  so  that  it'  is 
scarcely  fair  to  infer  from  the  slow  transmission 
of  perception  along  the  nerves,  the  equally  slow 
transmission  of  association  and  memory  be- 
tween past  and  present  or  present  and  past. 
No  nervous  fibre  stretches  away  into  our  past, 
like  the  Atlantic  cable,  from  the  American  to 
the  European  shores,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
assert  that  in  recalling  our  own  past  history 
from  year  to  year,  the  number  and  succession  of 
our  thoughts  could  be  measured  by  the  length 
of  nervous  cable  down  which  the  supposed 
nervous  fluid  is  transmitted  from  our  earliest 
memory  to  our  latest.  Still,  as  there  is  a  cer- 
tain proportion  between  the  rapidity  of  our 
various  mental  faculties,  anything  which  gives 
us  the  rate  at  which  we  grow  into  full  and  con- 
scious perception,  affords  some  approximate 
measure  of  the  general  speed  of  our  mental 
processes. 

(To  be  continued.) 

•  <«»  • 

ITKMS. 

As  there  appears  to  be  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  voiume  of  paper  money  alloat  in  tlie 
United  States  is  increasing  or  not,  we  give  the  com- 
parative figures  from  the  latd3t  authentic  data  : 

June  1,  18G6.     Sept.  1,  1866. 
Legal  tenders,  $564,140,458      $i55, 115.732 

National  bank-notes,  278,905,675  289,915,828 
Fractional  currency,  27,334,965  26,483,996 

Total,  $370,381,093       $S71,515,559 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  while  the 
legal- tender  currency  has  been  reduced  $9,024,72«, 
and  the  fractional  currency  $850,967,  during  the 
last  three  mouths,  there  has  been  aa  incrense  of 
.•511,010,154  in  National  Bank  Notes.  The  amount 
of  National  Bank  Notes  to  be  issued,  before  the 
$300,000,000  prescribed  by  law  ehuU  be  reached,  is 
now  about  $10,000,000,  after  which  we  shall  witness 
a  gradual  reduction  iu  the  volume  of  paper  money, 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wiehed,  ad  the  de- 
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crease  in  Yolume  will  be  accompanied  by  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  value  of  the  circulating  medium. 
The  reduction  in  legal  tenders  since  June  1st  has 
been  mainly  in  the  compound-interest  notes,  which, 
three  months  ago,  stood  at  $162,012,140,  and  are 
now  down  to  $155,512,140.  The  plain  green-back 
circulation  on  June  1st,  was  $402,128,618,  and  Sep- 
tember 1st,  $399,603,592.  Fully  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  legal-tender  circulation  lies  in  the  vaults  of 
the  banks  of  this  city,  which  at  present  hold  the 
heaviest  reserve  in  this  legal-tender  form  ever  before 
controlled  by  the  local  banks. 

A  year  ago  the  legal-tender  circulation  of  Treasury 
waa  up  to  $684,138,559.  It  has  since  been  reduced 
nearly  $136,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  close  on  e  leven 
millions  a  month.  The  National  Bank-note  circula- 
tion has  been  increased,  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  1st  of  September,  from  $177,487,220  to  $289,- 
915,829,  or  absolutely,  $112,428,608,  which  increase 
is  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  nine  aad  a  half  millions 
a  month,  showing  conclusively  that,  during  the  past 
year,  the  legal-tender  circulation  has  been  diminished 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  volume  of  National  Bank- 
notes has  been  augmented.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  issue  of  National  Bank  currency 
through  the  year  has  superseded  the  circulation  of 
State  Banks,  converted  into  National  Banks,  or 
wou.nd  up  altogether,  so  that  it  is  safe  lo  assume 
that  the  volume  of  paper  money  of  all  kitlds  in  cir- 
culation has  been  materially  lessened  since  Sept.  1, 
1865.  The  compound  interest  legal-tender  notes 
have  ceased  to  circulate  from  baud  to  hand,  as 
money,  and  have  now  no  other  function  to  perform 
in  our  financial  system,  except  that  they  are  held  as 
a  reserve  by  the  Nuional  Banks.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  we  have  reached  the  maximum  amouut  of  pa- 
per money  circulation. — Shijjjnng  and  Cominercial. 

The  Frkedmen. — In  Alabama  there  are  seven 
schools  taught  by  as  many  Southern  whites,  three 
by  seven  colored  men,  and  two  by  ex- Union  sol- 
diers, with  a  daily  attendance  of  729. 

The  State  Conveuiion  of  colored  people  that  met 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  the  2d  inst.,  adopted  a  consti- 
tution for  a  freedmen's  educational  association,  of 
which  the  object  shall  be  "  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  from  which  none  sjiall  be  excluded 
on  account  of  color  or  poverty,  and  to  encourage 
unsectarian  education  ia  this  Siato,  especially 
among  the  freedmen."  Among  the  resolutions  was 
one  making  it  the  duty  of  every  member,  ou  his  re- 
turn home,  to  assist  in  forming  an  equal  rights 
league  ;  others,  advising  the  formation  ol  joint- stock 
companies  and  mutual  patronage  among  colored 
people  ;  th  inking  the  Legislature  for  its  courtesy  in 
receiving  their  late  petition,  and  expressing  faith  in 
that  body;  pledging  the  memOers  to  raise  $2,500 
for  a  school  hous.^,  to  serve  also  for  public  and 
State  purposes.  An  address  was  issued  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  color,  setting 
forth  the  ciaims  ot  the  blacks  to  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. 

The  officers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  Florida 
send  a  report  similar  to  that  forwarded  by  General 
Sheridan  from  Louisiana,  that  "  the  homestead  law 
is  very  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  planters,  and 
threats  are  made  to  intimidate  negroes  from  making 
settlements  under  its  provisions." 

There  are  constant  indications  of  a  growing  dis- 
position in  the  South  to  diversify  their  industry,  and 
to  cultivate  resources  and  embark  in  pursuits  which 
have  hitherto  been  neglected.  Iq  North  Carolina 
dried  berries  valued  at  several  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  collected  and  shipped  North  this  season. 
Iq  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  a  considerable  quantity  of 


sumac  has  been  purchased  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  regions.  In  Georgia,  seventy-two 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods  are  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  a  company 
has  been  organized  for  the  erection  of  extensive  iron 
works  in  Dade  county.  A  large  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  mixed  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
is  about  to  be  erected  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  A  woollen 
factory  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Leesburg,  Va.  An 
organization  has  recently  been  formed  in  North 
Caroina  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  growth 
of  grapes  and  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Agricultu- 
ral fairs  are  becoming  much  more  numerous  than  in 
former  times.  At  New  Orleans  the  Mechanic  and 
Agricultural  Association  will  hold  a  grand  exhibi- 
tion in  November,  at  which  liberal  premiums  will  be 
given  to  the  successful  competitors  in  many  varied 
branches  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  rural  economy 
and  mechanic  arts. 

The  grftat  Southern  staples  were  never  more  im- 
portant and  valuable  than  at  present,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Southern  people  will,  in  the  end,  be 
promoted  by  the  policy  they  are  evidently  disposed 
to  adopt,  of  increasing  the  diversity  of  their  pursuits. 
—  Phila.  Press. 


"T?OR  SALE,  at  Office  of  friends'  Intelligencer,  144  N.  Seventh  St. 
I  At  Office.    Bym(uL 

Journal  of  John  Comly $2  00  $2  40 

Law's  Address  to  the  Clergy 40  60 

Evenings  with  John  WooJman- •. 50  60 

The  Children's  Friend 15  30 

PriscillaCadwallader 50  «50 

Child's  Book  of  Nature— 3  parts  2  65  2  85 

Kay's  Reader  and  Defiaer — 3  parts 85  100 

Winnowed  Wheat 100  125 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth.  Treasury  of  FactB, 
Poetry-CardB,  Engraved  Forms  of  Marriage  Certificates,  Jie.  &e. 

Likeness  of  Wni.  Penn  in  early  life,  Steel  engraving,  from 
ori'iinal  picture,  5l)  cts.,  $4.75  per  doz. 

Subscriptions  received  for  '•  The  Children's  Friend." 
Emmor  Comi-t. 

TEACHER  AVAXTED. — Wanted  a  competent  person  (a  Friend 
preferred),   to  teach  the   '-Upper  Greenwich   School."     Ad- 
dress EuwARu  Cooper,  or 

Samuel  Hainks,  Trustees, 
1027  2to.  Clarksborn,  (Jloucesfer  County,  N  J. 

MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES,  by  Friends' Ceremo.ny,  published 
by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  S.  Fifth  St.     Sent  by  mail,  Blank, 
$5  no.     Filled  up  in  the  neatest  manner.  $10.00. 1020  St. 

ITTA.NTEl),  by  a  young  woman  Friend,  a  situation  as  Tearh>-r 
VV      and  Governess  in  a  family,  or  as  amtpanion  in  a  8m:Ul 
family  of  female  Friends.     Address 
1020  tfo. Lock  Box  No.  42  Philada  P.O. 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS   OP   JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  532.) 

1817,  April  4th. — Last  Tuesday  week,  the 
25th  of  March,  was  our  Quarterly  Meetinfr,  at 
which  precious  opportunity  I  was  much  favored 
to  feel  refreshment  and  instruction  ;  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  was  conducted  pretty  much 
to  satisfaction,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
sitting,  I  have  reason  to  remember.  During 
the  interval  of  ten  days  which  has  since  elapsed, 
I  have  frequently  had  on  my  mind  an  inclina- 
tion to  record  the  awful  and  weighty  posture, 
into  which  my  soul  was  brought  on  that  occa- 
sion, by  the  merciful  visitation  of  a  tender 
Father.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  conclu- 
ding sitting,  after  the  business  of  the  meeting 
was  transacted,  and  a  suitable  pause  had  ensued, 
a  minister  got  up  with  this  most  impressive 
language  of  the  apostle, — "  Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ.  Now,  if  any  man  build  upon  this 
foundation,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood, 
hay,  stubble, — every  man's  work  shall  be  made 
manifest;  for,  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because 
it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall 
try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.  If 
any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built 
thereupon,  be  shall  receive  a  reward."  I  be 
lieve  nothing  was  added  to  this  by  the  Friend 
himself,  though  R.  Phillips  carried  forward  the 
subject  a  little  with  much  force  and  vigor.  Af- 
ter this  another  minister  rose,  and,  in  a  solemn 


and  earnest  manner,  applied  the  foregoing  to 
the  youth  then  present;  ho  urged  them  in  a 
powerful  manner  to  look  to  thtir  foundation, 
and  to  examine  what  hope  they  were  laying  up 
against  the  time  to  come;  he  reminded  theiu 
how  soon  and  how  suddenly,  even  the  young, 
the  healthy,  and  the  strong,  were  cut  off;  and 
desired  them  to  recollect  that  the  Lord  loved 
an  early  sacrifice,  a  sacrifice  of  time,  and  tal- 
ents, and  treasure, — a  sacrifice  of  every  thing; 
and  he  recommended  to  those  who  were  ready 
to  give  up  all  and  follow  their  crucified  Saviour, 
fully  to  ascertain  that  what  they  were  about  to 
offer  was  required  and  called  for  at  their  hands  ; 
and  in  all  their  undertakings  and  designs, 
thoroughly  to  try  "  the  fleece."  I  cannot  repeat 
what  I  felt  upon  this  awful  occa.«ion,  especially 
as  the  remarks  came  from  one  to  whom  I  am 
not  known,  nor  do  I  even*  know  him  by  sight. 
I  could  scarcely  speak  to  any  one  after  tho 
meeting  broke  up;  but  walked  home  in  fear 
and  trembling,  under  a  renewed  impression  and 
belief  that  the  Lord  is  yet  as  mindful  of  his 
poor  frail  creature  as  ever  he  has  been.  As  I 
was  returning  to  Clapham  in  deep  retirement 
of  spirit,  and  in  silent  waiting  before  Him, 
"who  giveth  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy," 
these  texts  of  Scripture  were  revived  in  my 
recollection,  and  sealed  very  firmly  the  in.struc- 
tive  communications  which  I  had  heard  : — 
"  Let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and  then 
shall  he  have  rejoicing  in  himself,  and  not  in 
another  :" — "  Be     not   deceived,   God   is    not 
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tnocked  :  for,  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.  For,  he  that  soweth  to  his 
flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  :  but  he 
that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit 
reap  life  everlasting."  I  had  also  occasion  to 
remeinbef  that  he  it  was  who  came  to  Christ, 
heard  his  sayings  and  did  them,  that  was 
likened  to  a  man  who  built  upon  a  rock. 

[It  appears  that  about  this  period  the  author 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  address  his  late  school- 
master; having,  when  under  his  charge,  been 
guilty  of  much  irregular  and  disreputable  con- 
duct. The  reader  may  judge  of  his  feelings  on 
this  occasion,  by  the  following  extracts  from 
his  letter  to  this  person,  after  having  left  the 
school  about  four  years.] 

To  B.  11.  M. 

lOth  of  Fourth  month,  1817. 
Esteemed  Friend: — Whilst  taking  up  my 
pen  to  address  thee,  my  mind  is  deeply  affected 
by  the  vivid  occurrence  of  past  events,  with  all 
the  crowd  of  feelings  which  spring  up  on  this 
occasion.  The  mass  of  sin  and  folly  through 
which  I  walked  when  under  thy  notice, — the 
exhortations,  the  reproofs,  the  forbearance,  and 
the  warnings  which  I  received  and  despised, — 
together  with  all  the  flood  of  remorse  and  re- 
pentance, which  has  since  intervened;  and, 
above  all,  the  clear  conviction  with  which  I  am 
to  this  day  favored,  that  it  was  nothing  short  of 
"  the  mighty  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm," 
which  brought  about  my  deliverance  ; — these 
are  a  few,  and  but  a  few  of  the  emotions  that 
throng  me,  whilst  attempting  to  relieve  myself 
of  a  burden  of  duty  which  has  long  been  due. 
The  principal  object  in  my  view  by  this  humili- 
ating task,  seems  to  be  to  procure  from  thee, 
for  all  these  numerous  injuries,  which,  in  time 
past,  have  been  offered  thee,  such  a  free  and 
full  forgiveness  as  I  am  encouraged  to  believe, 
has  been  long  since  received  from  a  still  more 
injured  Master,  who  is  in  heaven.  Whatever 
opinion  or  disposition  thou  mayst  entertain  to- 
wards me,  even  if  likely  to  be  at  all  diff'erent 
from  that  which  I  have  every  reason  to  expect ; 
yet  such  is  the  feeling  of  gratitude  and  respect, 
with  which  I  remember  thy  wholesome  disci- 
pline and  indulgent  attention  to  me  when  under 
thy  protection,  that  it  seems  as  though  I  could 
receive  with  equal  regard  the  severest  or  the 
mildest  reply,  which  thou  mayst  see  best  to 
make.  Amidst  all  the  discouragements,  which, 
in  many  ways,  attend  the  honorable  and  truly 
important  post  in  which  thou  art  placed,  from 
the  ingratitude,  the  perverseness,  the  corrupt 
and  hardened  insensibility  to  what  is  good,  so 
often  prevalent  in  early  youth  ;  still  is  there 
much  cause  to  believe  that  many  more  of  this 
class  are  arrested  in  their  perilous  career ;  than 
return  to  acknowledge  it,  to  such  as  have  had 
the  charge  of  them;  and  it  is  probable  that 
even  some  of  whom  after  much  solicitude  and 


unwearied  endeavors  on  thy  part,  thou  hast 
given  up  almost  every  hope,  shall  yet  live  to 
fill  up  tlieir  various  stations  in  society  with  sat- 
isfaction and  with  credit.  When  I  look  back 
upon  my  own  past  conduct,  and  take  in  all  the 
various  aggravating  circumstances  attending  or 
connected  with  it,  many  of  which  thou  art  not 
acquainted  with,  I  find  myself  able  to  express 
very  little  of  what  I  feel,  not  only  towards  thy- 
self, but  towards  all  whom  I  have  in  any  man- 
ner injured,  whether  more  or  less  remotely. 
With  feelings  of  esteem  for  thyself  and 
family, 

Believe  me  to  be  thy  friend,      J.  B. 

To  a  Friend. 
Clapham,  22d  of  Fourth  month,  1817. 

My  Dear : — In  the  season  of  sOi'C  afflic- 
tion, which  has  at  this  time  overtaken  me,  next 
to  that  consolation  which  springs  from  Him 
who  is  the  source  of  all  good,  I  know  of  nothing 
that  affords  such  refreshment  as  the  sympathy 
of  dear  and  valued  friends.  And  that  I  have 
thy  tender  sympathy  and  solicitude  at  this 
time  of  trial  and  of  tears,  I  feel  too  well  assured 
to  doubt.  How  insignificant,  how  compara- 
tively light  did  the  adoptiod  of  any  alteration 
in  appearance  and  behaviour  seem  to  my  view, 
whilst  they  were  looked  upon  at  a  distance; 
how  little  did  I  suppose  that  such  trembling 
and  distress  would  have  been  occasioned  by  so 
trifling  a  circumstance  as  the  discontinuance  of 
some  paltry  practices  and  habits,  which  were 
clearly  seen  to  have  had  their  origin  in  evil,  or 
tended  to  it;  how  far  was  I  from  believing 
that  when  the  time  should  come  for  my  stand- 
ing forih,  and  showing  under  whose  banner  I 
had  enlisted,  in  whose  chosen  regi'neot  I 
served,  there  could  be  any  other  feeling  in  my 
heart  but  joy,  that  I  v?as  counted  worthy  to 
suffer    whatever    might   be    the    consequence. 

Well,  dear ,  we  have  that  which  is  better 

than  words,  by  and  through  which  we  can  com- 
municate; why  then  need  I  add  more.  It  may, 
however,  relieve  thee  a  little  of  what  I  know 
thou  feels  for  me,  to  be  assured  that  in  every 
respect  as  to  this  important  matter,  whether  I 
look  at  the  time,  the  mode,  or  extent  of  this 
act  of  dedication,  I  have  nothing  for  which  to 
reprove  myself  as  yet, — nothing  that  I  could 
really  and  tndy  wish  to  be  otherwise  than  it  is  ; 
and  that  I  have  abundxnt  cause  for  thankful- 
ness and  encouragement. 

Believe  me,  thy  affectionate  friend, 

J.  B. 

[In  a  letter  to  a  Friend,  dated  about  this 
time,  he  writes  : — ] 

We  have  truly  witnessed  the  "  mighty  hand," 
and  the  "  outstretched  arm  :"  then  let  neither 
of  us  be  using  in  effect  any  other  language  than 
— "  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  Let  us  be- 
ware, lest  we  be  iu  any  wise  counteracting  the 
intention  of  Him  who  intends  better  for  us,  far 
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better  than  we  can  possibly  provide  for  our- 
selves. I  believe  tbere  is  a  work  assigned  to 
each  of  us ;  that  whilst  to  one  is  given  a  talent 
of  one  kind  wherewith  to  occupy,  to  another 
may  be  handed  one  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion ;  and  as  long  as  we  are  in  our  allotted  sta- 
tions, a  blessing  attaches  to  us.  That  thou  and 
I  may  both  be  found  not  blindly  choosing  our 
own  path,  or  laying  dSwn  our  own  self-willed 
plans  and  projects  ;  for  that  which  we  may  call 
our  welfare  in  life  is  my  earnest  desire  For 
assuredly  it  is  not  the  estimated  usefulness  or 
service  which  we  may  be  rendering  to  ourselves 
and  to  society,  by  taking  up  this  or  the  other 
course  of  life;  but  it  is  the  being  in  our  right 
places,  which  is  acceptable.  Or,  as  R.  Barclay 
said,  "  If  Paul,  when  his  face  was  turned  by 
the  Lord  towards  Jerusalem,  had  gone  back  to 
Achaia  or  Macedonia,  he  might  have  supposed 
he  would  have  done  God  more  acceptable  ser- 
vice in  preaching  and  contirming  the  churches, 
than  in  being  shut  up  in  prison  in  Judea ;  but 
would  God  have  been  pleased  herewith  ?  Nay, 
certainly.  Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice; 
and  it  is  not  our  duing  that  which  is  good  sim- 
ply which  pleaseth  God,  but  that  good  which 
he  w^Ueth  us  to  do."  J.  B. 

To  J.  F.  M. 

Clapham,  Fifth  month,  1817. 

I  could  say  much  to  thee  at  this  time,  and 
could  tell  thee  what  a  precious  interval  the 
present  is  more  and  more  felt  by  me ;  how 
clearly  matters  seem  daily  to  open  before  me,  as 
a  calm,  willing,  watchful  state  is  abode  under ; 
how  hard  things  are  made  easy,  bitter  things 
sweet ;  and  how  things  that  were  expected 
to  have  brought  suffering  have  yielded  little 
else  but  joy  and  rejoicing,  as  "a  song  in  the 
night." 

It  must  be  an  encouragement  to  thee,  and  a 
cause  of  joy,  to  see  how  very  graciously  and 
tenderly  1  am  dealt  with  day  by  day, — how  the 
task  is  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  ability 
afforded, — and  when  the  spark  is  cherished  by 
obedience,  and  everything  that  tends  to  damp 
or  check  is  removed,  how  an  increase  in  strength 
is  experienced — and,  especially,  what  sweet 
pesce*  is  at  intervals  the  result.  "  What 
shall  we  render  to  Him,"  for  all  our  blessings 
and  benefits  ;  is  there  anything  too  great  to 
sacrifice,  or  that  any  of  us  shall  withhold  ? 
May  we  become  more  and  more  learned,  more 
and  more  deeply  taught  in  that  best  of  lessons, 
humility;  for,  without  this  seasoning  virtue, 
the  highest  attainments  in  religious  knowledge 
are  likely  to  produce  nothing  short  of  additional 
condemnation.  0  !  it  is  the  humbled  and  con- 
trited  spirit  that  is  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  and 
said  to  be  "  precious  in  the  sight  of  Him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do."     Farewell. 

J.  B. 

1817,  Fifth  month.— 1  think  I  have  heard  a 


remark    made   by  some   amongst   us,    tending 
rather  to  the  injury  and  prejudice  of  them  tha't 
give  place  to  the  seotimeut, — namely,  that  per- 
sons should  not  let  their  outward  profession  and 
appearance  outstep  their  inward  and  real  con- 
dition and  character.     This  sentiment   sounds 
very  well,  and  perhaps  is  sound  with  some  quali- 
fications.    It  is,  however,  in  the  neljkborhood 
of  error;  and,  therefore,  should  be  cautiously 
received  and  acted  upon.     For,  verily,  the  rea- 
son why  I  or  any  others  have  adopted  a  strict 
appearance  in  dress,  address,  or  other  particu- 
lars, is  not  that  we   thought  ourselves  better 
than  those  who  have  not  found  this  strictness 
expedient  for  them  ;  nor   is  this  strictness   of 
profession  among  men  any  certain  or  safe  mark 
of  taking  up  the   cross   of  Christ.     The  cross 
that  we  have  daily  to  take  up,  as  followers  of  a 
crucified  Saviour,  is  a  spiritual  cross,  a  cross  to 
our    appetites,    passions,    affections  and    wills. 
The   crucifying    power    will,    no    doubt,    after 
cleansing    us  from     all    manifest   wickednesfc, 
clejnse  also  and   purify  our  very  thoughts  and 
imaginations,  our  very  secret  desires  and  latent 
motives  ;  and  amongst  these  will  it  also  destroy 
"  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,"  with 
all  the  fruits  and  effects  thereof,  which  have 
crept  into,  and  are  so  apparent  in  the  daily  con- 
duct of  men  of  the  world.     Thus,  no  doubt  re- 
mains with  me,  but  that  if  we,  as   a  Society, 
were  more  universally  subject  to  the  operative 
and  purifying   power   which  we   profess  to  be- 
lieve in,  there  would  be  found   more   strictness 
even  in  minor   matters  than   is  now  seen,  and 
greater  necessity  for  circumspection,  seriousness 
and  a  continual  standing  in  awe. 

1817,  Fifth  month  loth. — I  have  been  read- 
ing and  have  just  finished  the  journal  of  the 
life  and  religious  labors  of  Mary  Alexander. 
I  have  not  read  very  many  of  the  journals  of 
deceased  Friends,  but  from  those  which  1  have 
read,  there  has  been  impressed  upon  me  many 
an  instructive  lesson.  It  is  in  such  accounts 
that  we  gain  that  treasure  of  experience,  which, 
without  books  or  writings,  would  be  only  at- 
tainable by  the  aged.  We  see  from  these  nar- 
ratives, at  one  comprehensive  view,  the  import- 
ance, the  value,  the  object,  and  the  end  of  hu- 
man life.  The  travellers,  whose  pilgrimages 
are  described,  seem  to  traverse  their  course 
again  under  our  inspection.  We  follow  thera 
through  their  turnings  and  windings, — through 
their  difficulties,  discouragements  and  dangers, 
— through  the  heights  of  rejoicing,  and  depths 
of  desolation,  to  which,  in  youth,  in  ago,  in  pov- 
erty, in  riches,  under  all  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, they  have  been  subject.  From  these 
accounts,  we  learu  the  many  liabilities  which 
surround  us,  and  we  may  (unless  through  wiful 
blindness)  unequivocally  discover  where  the 
true  rest  and  peace  is  to  be  found  j  and  in  what 
consists  the  only  security,  strength  and  sure 
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standing.  0!  how  loudly  do  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  these  worthies  preach  to  m  ;  they  be- 
ing dead  do,  indeed,  yet  speak,  exhorting  and 
entreating  that  we,  who  still  survive,  may  lay 
hold  and  keep  hold  of  those  things  in  which 
alone  they  could  derive  any  comfort  in  the  end. 
I  have  accompanied  this  dear  friend,  as  it  were, 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  time  to  time;  I 
have  seen  her  as  she  passed  through  the  chang- 
ing circumstances  and  events  of  each  revolving 
year;  and  cannot  but  otiserve  that  while  she 
followed  the  gentle  leadings  of  Israel's  Shep- 
herd, giving  up  her  own  to  His  will,  she  found 
such  peace  as  encouraged  and  strengthened  her 
under  every  distress,  perplexity  and  darkness. 
0  !  it  was  an  unwearied,  unshaken  belief  in  the 
beinw  of  an  infinitely  great  and  gracious  Master, 
that  enabled  her,  as  it  ever  has,  and  as  it  does 
even  now  enable  all  who  rightly  embrace  it,  to 
encounter  the  buffetings  of  the  enemy,  the 
perils  and  pains  of  the  body,  the  exercises  and 
conflicts  of  the  soul,  the  uncertainties  and  exi- 
gencies of  time,  with  the  same  calm  confidence, 
and,  at  seasons,  even  with  triumphant  joy. 
Thou,  dear  fellow  traveller,  dear  to  me  in  pro- 
portion as  thou  art  near  to  Him  who  is  very 
tender  to  us  all,  I  do  affectionately  salute  thee, 
whoever  thou  art  that  readest  what  is  here 
written,  whether  a  relation  or  a  stranger,  young 
or  old,  born  in  a  higher  or  more  humble  station, 
— I  affectionately  entreat  thee  that  thou  wouldst 
weightily  lay  these  things  to  heart,  whilst  it  is 
day  unto  thee, — whilst  the  light,  which  makes 
manifest  what  things  are  reprovable  and  what 
commendable,  shines  in  thine  heart, — whilst  the 
Lord  is  in  exceeding  mercy  condescending  to 
care  for  thee,  and  to  plead  with  thee, — 0  !  lay 
these  things  to  heart.  I  testify  as  in  the  sight 
of  Him  who  sees  in  secret,  who  knows  thy  and 
my  inmost  thoughts,  that  there  is  no  other  way 
to  real  rest,  amidst  the  contingencies  of  time, 
nor  to  an  unfading  reward,  when  this  earthly 
tabernacle  is  dissolved,  but  in  obeying  Him 
who  said,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  Be  warned — be  prevailed  upon,  dear 
reader,  by  one  who  acknowledges  to  thee  that 
he  himself  has  been  in  great  depths  of  wicked- 
ness, through  disobedience  to  the  faithful  unflat- 
tering monitor,  and  who  has  found  no  peace,  no 
deliverance,  but  through  the  low  portal  of  obe- 
dience to  the  same.  By  this  he  has  been  from 
day  to  day  encouraged  and  strengthened  to 
leave  off  one  evil  practice  and  disposition  after 
another,  and  has  been  helped  in  some  very 
small  degree  to  put  on  a  better  righteousness 
than  his  own ;  and  he  assures  thee  that  thy  re- 
pentance and  thy  faith  are  to  be  measured  by 
thy  obedience  to  this  appearance  of  Christ 
within  "  the  hope  of  glory,"  as  he  is  received 
in  his  secret  visitations,  and  obeyed  in  his  mani- 
fested roquirings. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MEMOIR  OF  REBECCA  B.  THOMPSON. 
(Continued  from  page  534.) 

"I  was  born  on  the  8th  of  Third  month, 
1814.  When  quite  young,  and  at  school,  my 
inclination  was,  during  hours  of  relaxation,  to 
leave  my  childish  plays,  and  mingle  with  those 
much  older  than  myself;  and  I  well  remember 
repeatedly  being  told  by  my  playmates  I  would 
make  a  preacher;  and  I  believe  thit  it  was  not 
by  way  of  ridicule,  but  on  account  of  a  predis- 
position to  seriousness.  I  also  remember,  when 
attacked  with  illness  (although  nothing  serious 
or  la-ting)  in  quite  early  life,  an  anxiety  that 
attended  my  mind  respecting  ray  being  in  a 
prepared  state  to  leave  the  world,  should  I  be 
called   upon. 

At  the  time  of  my  mother's  decease,  I  was 
too  young  to  understand  the  great  and  irrepa- 
rable loss  to  which  I  was  subjected ;  but  I  well 
remember,  when  quite  small,  wishing  father 
would  marry  again,  that  I  might  have  a  moth- 
er ;  being  fully  sensible  it  was  a  great  favor; 
and  sometimes,  when  among  my  young  fern  tie 
companions  who  were  thus  i'avorel,  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  shedding  tears,  when  I 
compared  my  situation  with  theirs;  for,  oh,  I 
felt  it  was  indeed  a  privilege  of  which  I  wag 
denied;  and  that  all  who  enjoy  it  may  duly 
prize  it,  for  there  is  an  accountability  attached 
to  it  which  many  do  not  feel  until  they  are  de- 
prived of  it ;  then,  if  they  have  slighted  their 
counsel  and  pious  concern  for  them,  it  will 
hang  as  a  mill-stone  around  their  necks.  Let 
all  ponder  these  things. 

Soon  after  my  father's  decease,  myself  and 
brother  went  to  reside  with  my  grandmother 
Wilson  and  her  son,  a  man  well  advanced  in 
years ;  and  she  being  above  seventy  years  of 
age,  our  opportunities  for  improvement  were 
very  limited.  She,  however,  was  in  a  few  months 
removed  by  death,  when  the  scene  was  again 
changed.  In  a  little  while  I  was  sent  to 
boarding-school,  so  that  from  this  time  brother 
and  I  were  mostly  separated.  He  was  sometimes  at 
school,  and  then  went  to  learn  the  turning  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  always  felt  to  me  that  we  sustain- 
ed a  great  loss  by  being  so  little  together. 
I  have  always  thought  where  parents  can  con- 
veniently keep  their  families  together,  (though 
I  know  it  does  not  always  seem  prudent),  and 
as  much  as  possible  cherish  kind  feelings  for 
each  other,  that  their  sentiments  and  feelings 
would  become  blended  together,  and  they 
would  be  mutually  helpful  one  to  another. 
After  being  at  school  as  much  as  my  friends 
thought  necessary,  I  commenced  teaching 
school,  in  which  I  continued  occasionally  until  a 
short  time  before  I  was  married.  During  this 
period  of  my  life  I  became  fond  of  gay  dress 
and  gay  young  company,  in  which  I  indulged 
to  a  considerable  extent,  frequenting  parties 
and  places  of  amusement.     lu  all  this    I  was 
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followed  by  the  Divine  monitor  within,  ahhoui^h 
at  times  I  almost  stifled  his  voice  ;  yet  some- 
times, when  I  assembled  with  ray  companions 
for  the  purpose  of  spending  our  precious  time 
in  these  vanities,  I  wished  the  time  was  passed, 
and  we  were  ready  to  return  to  our  homes,  se- 
cretly feeling  how  wrong  it  was  thus  to  squander 
that  time  which  was  given  for  nobler  purposes. 
And  when  I  have  retired  to  my  bed,  after  hav- 
ing thus  spent  my  time,  sorrow  of  heart  has 
been  my  portion,  which  I  fully  believe  is  more 
or  less  the  situation  of  all  others  ;  although  I 
believe  we  may  stifle  these  convicdons  until 
they  become  almost  extinct. 

Oh !  that  young  persons  could  be  awakened 
seriously  to  consider  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  them,  rightly  to  employ  the  talents 
given  them  by  the  great  Author  of  "  every 
good  and  perfect  gift,"  and  who  will  hold  them 
accountable  for  the  advantages  with  which  he 
blessed  them.  He  does  not  endow  them  with 
talents  capable  of  being  greatly  useful,  and 
place  them  in  situations  in  which  these  may  be 
cultivated,  without  requiring  something  at 
their  hands,  by  which  all  the  glory  and  honor 
may  be  given  unto  him,  and  the  creature  be 
laid  low  in  self-abasement  before  him. 

Much  also  depends  upon  parents  and  heads 
of  families,  that  they  in  a  proper  manner  instil 
these  sentiments  into  the  minds  of  the  youth 
intrusted  to  their  care, — the  great  object  of 
their  creation, — and  the  awful  responsibility 
V7hich  rests  upon  them,  to  be  attentive  to  the 
still  small  voice  within,  that  will  teach  them 
what  they  should  do  and  what  to  leave  undone. 
I  can  set  my  seal  to  the  truth  of  the  declaration 
that  it  will  lead  them  out  of  all  vain  amuse- 
ments and  sinful  pleasures,  with  which  the 
world  abounds;  and  as  they  become  willing  to 
take  up  the  cross  in  these  things  He  will  be 
with  them,  and  they  shall  become  weaned  from 
the  world  and  the  world  from  them.  Thus 
they  experience  a  living  unto  that  which  is 
truly  valuable,  for  the  more  they  become  cru- 
cified to  the  world,  the  more  they  will  be  en- 
gaged to  look  unto  their  Heavenly  Father,  who 
will  be  their  counsellor  and  friend  ;  although 
their  earthly  friends  may  for  a  season  forsake 
them,  sorrow  not  for  them.  If  they  have  Him 
for  an  instructor,  they  will  be  strengthened  and 
enabled  to  journey  forward  with  the  happy  as- 
surance that  having  performe  1  the  part  allotted 
them,  in  this  state  of  being,  they  shall  be  gath- 
ered to  rest  with  those  who  have  passed  from 
time  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  happy  eternity. 

On  the  important  subject  of  making  choice 
of  a  companion  for  life,  I  was  favored  to  see 
and  feel  that  neither  the  rich  in  the  things  of 
this  world,  nor  those  who  made  the  aiost  showy 
appearance,  were  to  be  the  objects  of  my 
choice,  for  when  such  opportunities  presented, 
clouds  of  darkness  came  before  me,  so  that  that 


which  to  the  outward  observer  might  seem  suit- 
able was  controlled  by  His  invisible  power 
for  some  wise  and  suitable  purpose  best  known 
to  himself." 

In  the  12th  mo.,  1839,  when  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  her  age,  with  the  approbation  of 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  she  was  married 
to  George  Thompson.  According  to  her  own 
testimony,  during  the  early  years  of  her  mar- 
ried life,  though  she  was  often  sensible  of  the 
sweet  incomes  of  the  Father's  love  as  the  reward 
of  obedience,  yet  she  was  not  at  all  times 
faithful  to  the  revealings  of  Truth  upon  her 
mind,  and  had  not  fully  surrendered  her  will  to 
the  Divine  will.  Yet  she  was  considered  a 
religiously-minded  young  woman,  and  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  wife  and  mother  with  great  tender- 
ness and  fidelity.      The  Memoir  continues  : — 

"  Feeling,  as  she  often  expressed  it,  in  times 
of  sickness  and  suffering,  when  powerless  to 
help  ourselves,  how  very  dependent  we  were 
upon  one  another  for  the  fulfilment  of  those 
kind  offices  which  humanity  dictates,  even  to 
smooth  the  couch  or  wipe  the  falling  tear,  these 
feelings  often  prompted  her  to  seek  the  bedside 
of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  there  with  her  own 
hands  to  minister  to  their  necessities ;  and  I 
feel  that  there  are  those  now  on  the  busy  stage 
of  life  who  can  look  back  to  acts  of  dedication 
on  her  part,  and  remember  her  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  afi^ection.  This  innate  feeling, 
coupled  with  a  genial  a9"ability  of  manners, 
with  jrreat  deference  to  the  sentiments  and 
views  of  others,  caused  her  to  be  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances. 

But   as  revolving    years   rolled    round,    her 
health  gradually  declined;  and,  being  of  a  natu- 
rally weak  and    delicate  constitution,  she  was 
at  times  brought  into  much  bodily  sufi'cring, 
which  was  more  or  less  her  portion  for  several 
years.     It  was  during  this  time  of  suffering  and 
trial  that  she  became  more  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  greater    dedication  on    her 
part  to   the  will  of  her  Divine  .Master,  and  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  his  will  conccrniog 
her,  that  thereby  she  might  grow  in  grace  and 
in  favor  with  him,  and  ultimately  come  to  know 
a  preparation  for  a  solemn,  final  change.     Thi8 
seemed  the  mdre  imperative,  as  she  could  not 
look   forward   with   much    hope   that   her    life 
would  (at  best)  be  lengthened  out  many  years, 
but  that  it   was  held  by  a  very  slender  thread. 
As   it  became  her  daily  concern   to  know  His 
will    concerning    her,   and    as    obedience  kept 
pace  with  knowledge,  a  great  future  was  opened 
up  before  her,  and  she  was  favored  to  see  that 
the  axe  must  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  corrupt 
tree;  that  even  our  strong  self-love,   together 
with' all  our  animal   passions   and  propensities, 
must  be  brought  into  entire   eubjectiou  to  the 
Divine  will. 
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But  as  one  little  sacrifice  or  duty  after  anoth- 
er was  called  for,  she  not  having  attained  to 
the  "  stature  of  the  full  man  in  Christ,"  for 
want  of  true  dedication  to  the  pointings  of 
Truth,  entire  obedience  was  sometimes  wiinting, 
and  His  will  or  command  not  obeyed  ;  but 
the  penalty  for  disobedience  was  heartfelt  sor- 
row and  lamentartion  ;  and  I  have  believed  ihat 
none  but  those  who  have  paid  this  penalty  can 
truly  feel  for  and  sympathize  with  those  tribu 
lated  ones.  ...... 

She  was  permitted  to  remain  in  this  state  of 
probation  several  months,  wherein  at  times  she 
felt  the  hand  of  the  Infinite  Father  underneath 
her,  and  the  gentle  touches  of  his  love  wooing 
her  away  from  a  dependence  upon  all  outward 
help  to  become  wholly  His.  At  other  times 
she  drank  of  the  bitter  cup  to  its  very  dregs. 

Her  path  seemed  to  be  a  narrow  one.  She 
was  called,  as  she  believed,  to  many  little  acts 
of  duty,  which,  to  the  natural  man,  seemed 
peculiar  and  even  simple  ;  but  in  referring  to 
them  in  after  life,  she  believed  them  necessary 
in  the  Divine  hand,  to  subdue  her  natural  will, 
so  as  to  be  willing  to  become,  as  it  were,  a  fool 
for  Christ's  sake.  Having  in  a  measure  sub- 
mitted to  the  turning  and  overturning  of  His 
holy  hand,  and  thus  learned  somewhat  of 
obedience  by  the  things  she  had  suffered,  she 
was,  by  the  love  and  condescension  of  the  In- 
finite Father,  measurably  released  and  redeemed 
from  this  state  of  thraldom,  for  which  she 
could  ascribe  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  His 
great  name. 

In  the  year  following,  to  wit,  1851,  she  was 
deeply  tried,  and  all  the  tender  sensibilities  of 
her  nature  keenly  awakened,  in  having  to  part 
•with  and  consign  to  the  grave  a  darling  child, 
one  on  whom  was  centered  a  mother's  love. 
But  having  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ  the 
necessity  of  submission  to  all  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  and  feeling,  as  she  expressed  it, 
that  he  was  too  jmre  for  earthy  and  had  be- 
come the  recipient  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  she 
submitted  thereto  with  becoming  resignation. 
She  had,  for  some  time  previous  to  this,  felt, 
at  times,  that  it  would  be  right  for  her  to  make 
known  to  others  the  merciful  dealings  and  long- 
suffering  kindness  of  a  gracious  God  to  her,  (as 
she  would  express  ir,)  a  poor  worm  of  the  dust. 
Hence,  in  our  religious  gatherings,  ishe  some- 
times felt  concerned  to  band  forth  a  word  of 
exhortation  to  those  assembled,  but  on  account 
of  natural  diffidence,  and  feeling  her  unworthi- 
ness,  she,  for  a  time^  shrank  from  so  weighty  a 
service ;  but  being  made  obedient  through 
suffering,  she  at  length  came  forth  in  the  min- 
istry. 

One  of  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  traits 
in  her  character,  that  of  having  little  confi- 
dence in  her  natural  abilities,  and  the  settled 
conviction  on  her  mind  of  the  necessity  for  the 


natural  will  in  us  to  become  slain,  that  we  may 
come  into  the  teachable  state  of  the  little  child 
before  we  can  be  instructed  in  divine  things, 
will  be  best  exemplified  by  the  introduction  of 
the  two  following  letters  written  about  this 
time.  • 

(To  be  continued.) 


DOING  AND  BEING. 

There  is  a  difference  between  doing  and 
being.  Perfection  is  being,  not  doing;  it  is 
not  to  effect  an  act,  but  to  achieve  a  character. 
If  the  aim  of  life  were  to  do  something,  then, 
as  in  an  eartlily  business,  except  in  doing  this 
one  thing,  the  business  would  be  at  a  stand- 
still. The  student  is  not  doing  the  one  thing  of 
student  life  when  he  has  ceased  to  think  or 
read.  The  laborer  leaves  his  work  undone 
when  the  spade  is  not  in  his  hand,  and  he  sits 
beneath  the  hedge  to  rest.  But  in  Christian 
life  every  moment  and  every  act  is  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  the  one  thing  of  becoming  Christ- 
like. Every  dny  is  full  of  a  most  impressive 
experience.  Every  temptation  to  evil  temper 
which  can  assail  us  to-day  will  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  decide  the  question  whether  we  shall 
gain  the  calmness  and  the  rest  of  Christ,  or 
whether  we  shall  be  tossed  by  the  restless^ness 
and  agitation  of  the  world.  Nay,  the  very 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  day  and  night,  heat 
and  co'd,  affecting  us  variably,  and  producing 
exhilaration  or  depression,  am  so  contrived  as 
to  conduce  towards  the  being  which  we 
become,  and  decide  whether  we  shall  be  masters 
of  ourselves,  or  whether  we  shall  be  swept  at  the 
mercy  of  accident  and  circumstance,  miserably 
susceptible  of  merely  outward  influences.  In- 
finite as  are  the  varieties  of  life,  so  manifold 
are  the  paths  to  saintly  character;  and  he  who 
has  not  found  out  how  directly  or  indirectly  to 
make  every  thing  converge  towards  his  soul's 
sanctification  has  as  yet  missed  the  meaning  of 
this  life. — F.   W.  Robertson. 


From  the  London  Friend. 

WHAT  ARE  SOME  OP   THE    PECULIAR  DANGERS 

or  A  THEOCRATIC  CHURCH  ? 

Assuming  the  theocracy  of  the  true  Church 
of  Christ  which  owns  his  abiding  presence,  and 
is  subject  to  his  immediate  rule,  what  are  the 
special  dangers  that  form  the  set-off,  in  this 
imperfect  state,  to  the  privileges  of  such  a 
church  ? 

iJnless  grace  be  maintained  in  the  members, 
there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  to  a  hollow 
though  high  professon — to  a  mere  form  of  god- 
liness. That  which  grew  out  of  life,  and  took 
shape  in  the  freshness  of  that  life,  may  subside 
into  the  deadest  of  all  forms.  To  be  freed  from 
forms  is,  doubtless,  no  small  deliverance;  but 
the  advantage  is  lost  when,  with  the  absence  of 
life,  everything  departs,  and  not  even  the  forms 
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of  instruction  remain.  Nor  can  there  be  a 
more  laaientable  exhibition,  in  all  the  rano-e  of 
false  religion,  than  the  upholding,  by  men  who 
are  not  spiritual,  the  standard  of  a  high  spirit- 
uality. 

As  respects,  also,  that  department  of  order 
and  government  in  the  Church  which  is  instru- 
mentally  administered,  peculiar  dangers  wait 
upon  a  professedly  theocratic  church.  Unless 
the  members  are  not  only  quick  of  understaud- 
ing  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  but  deeply  grounded 
and  settled  in  Christian  huaiility,  there  will  be, 
on  the  part  of  some,  an  assumption  of  superior 
light  that  may  work  into  church  power  of  the 
worst  description. 

The  domination  of  an  open  and  avowed  hier- 
archy is  bad;  but  that  of  those  who  might  as- 
sume that  it  is  not  they,  but  Christ  in  them, 
that  would  lord  it  over  the  brethren,  would  be 
ibC'imparably  worse. 

Yet  there  must  be  order,  and  the  means  of 
maintaining  it,  in  the  Church  ;  G-od  is  not  the 
author  of  confusion  5  a  church  without  order  is 
not  of  Him.  And  those  upon  whom  the  up- 
holding of  it  will  naturally  devolve  will  be  such 
as  are  approved  among  the  brethren,  having 
just  influence  by  weight  of  Christian  character. 
But,  just  in  proportion  as  they  who  have  at- 
tained this  standing  depart  from  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ,  they  lose  their  relation 
to  Christ,  have  no  more  the  mind  of  Christ,  are 
no  longer  safe  guides,  nor  can  exert  a  gathering 
and  helpful  influence  over  the  body.  The 
badge,  therefore,  of  a  right  authority  in  the 
Church,  so  far  as  it  is  committed  to  any  of  the 
members,  is  a  deep  humility  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord ;  and  they  who  have  this  mark  upon 
them  will,  while  retaining  the  confidence  of  the 
brethren,  be  preserved  from  any  ill  use  of  that 
confidence,  and,  in  general,  we  may  believe, 
from  any  important  mistakes.  For  it  is  in 
meekness  that  we  learn  of  Christ,  and  can  be 
made  wise  for  the  needs  of  his  Church.  The 
meek  will  He  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek 
will  He  teach  his  way. 

There  is  another  set  of  diflSculties,  if  not  of 
dangers,  in  a  theocratic  church  (where  the 
judgment  is  held  to  lie  with  an  Invisible  Head, 
while  it  is  to  be  instrumentally  expressed),  in 
regard  to  all  that  belot^gs  to  designation  to 
offices  in  the  church,  and  more  especially  to  the 
call  and  qualification  of  its  ministers.  Upon  so 
deep  and  interesting  a  subject,  much  might  be 
speculated,  much  might  be  written.  But  it  is 
best  to  consider  it  as  simply  as  we  can.  Of 
course,  for  these  things  to  be  rightly  done, 
there  is  an  absolute  demand  for  some  good 
measure  of  health  and  vitality  in  the  church  it- 
self. This  being  so,  and  there  being  that  im- 
partiality, freedom  from  prejudice,  and  un- 
clouded'judgment  which  health  and  vitality 
bestow,  the  proper  persons   will  generally  be 


perceived  and  selected  to  fill  the  various  offices. 
And  even  as  respects  the  very  nice  and  critical 
point  of  judgment  upon  ministry,  T  see  not  but 
that  this  also  may  be  best  looked  at  with  great 
simplicity.  Here,  emphatically,  spiritual  life, 
imparting  all  that  is  wholesome,  candid  and 
impartial,  must  be  presupposed  in  the  hearers. 
How  else  can  they  be  found  in  pos=^essiou  of 
capacity  for  judgment?  It  would  be  the  mere 
theory  or  semblance  of  a  church  deliberation, 
without  any  practical  validity.  But,  these  in- 
dispensable conditions  granted,  the  true  rule 
for  judgment  may  be  found  in  those  weighty 
words  :  "  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  light ;"  and,  when  this 
precious  experience  is  vouchsafed,  in  answer  to 
humble  prayer,  can  we  doubt  that  there  will  be 
a  tolerably  clear  perception  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  offerings  in  question.  The  mind 
that  is  itself  in  worshipping  order,  and,  most  of 
all,  that  is  brought  into  some  correspondence 
with  the  mind  of  Christ,  will  be  likely  to  dis- 
cern whether  such  offerings  are  in  the  true 
spiritual  harmony,  as  surely  they  are  when  pro- 
ceeding from  the  constrainings  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  in  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
What  is  obviously  objectionable  will  give  rise 
to  so  general  a  disapproval,  that  the  agreement 
in  its  suppression  clears  the  subject  of  its  graver 
difficulties.  What  is  doubtful  must  be  borne 
with.  Eventually,  some  precious  fruit  may 
come  out,  by  a  long  process ;  and  the  church 
must  wait,  and  have  long  patience  for  it.  Nor 
need  the  word  of  gentle  care  and  tender  counsel 
be  wholly  forborne  ;  though  the  sun  and  rain 
from  on  high,  and  the  winds  of  heaven,  both 
north  and  south,  are  the  best  nurture  of  the 
precious  seed. 

"William  Ball. 
Glen  Rothay  (Rtdal)  "Westmoreland,  Ninth  month 
10th,  1866. 

--^m^  * ■ 

cleanliness  next  to  godliness. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel that  is  preparatory  to  the  preaching  of  it. 
When  Christ  came,  he  had  a  John  Baptist  to 
prepare  the  way.  It  was  as  important  that  the 
way  should  be  prepared  as  that  he  should 
preach  when  he  came.  And  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  what  may  be  called  John  Baptist 
preparation  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  For  ex- 
ample, all  those  things  which  increase  the 
average  health  and  strength  of  the  lower  sec- 
tions of  the  population  in  a  city  arc  a  prepara- 
tion  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  For, 
although  health  is  not  religion,  it  leads  toward 
it,  as  the  want  of  health  hinders  it.  When, 
therefore,  you  make  good  sewers  in  your  poor 
streets  and  keep  them  clean,  you  are  what  ?— 
preaching  the  Gospel  ?  No  :  but  getting  ready 
to  preach  it.  JMy  street  is  pretty  pood,  and  1 
have    very  little  to  complain  of ;  but  1  never 
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have  gone  out  into  the  poorer  places,  I  never 
have  gone  to  the  Navy  Yard,  that  I  have  not 
found  streets  that  offended  my  moral  sensibility. 
I  speak  the  truth.  I  never  go  into  a  street 
where  the  working  classes  live,  and  where  I 
smell  fifty  thousand  smells,  that  I  do  not  sonell 
Bin.  And  I  say  thaf,  as  you  permit  these  peo- 
ple to  live  in  filth,  and  compel  their  children  to 
be  brought  up  in  violation  of  natural  law,  you 
hinder  the  Gospel;  while,  if  you  clean  their 
streets,  drain  them,  light  them,  and  make  them 
comfortable,  and  carry  humanity  through  them, 
you  certainly  go  a  long  way  toward  preparing 
the  poor  that  live  in  them  for  a  higher  spiritual 
instruction.  And  when  I  see  whitewash  on 
the  curb-stones,  I  say,  "  Oh,  I  see  that  John 
Baptist  has  been  here  I"  I  like  these  prepara- 
tions, because  they  are  going  to  lead  to  some- 
thing better ;  because  they  are  going  to  fit 
those  among  whom  they  are  taking  place  to  re- 
ceive higher  ministrations  with  trust  and  con- 
fidence.— II.   W.  Beecher. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MOxVTH  3,  1866. 

In  making  our  extracts  from  the  valuable 
memoir  of  John  Barclay,  we  occasionally  meet 
■with  expressions  conveying  a  doctrinal  view, 
■with  which  we  do  not  unite — not  having  so 
learned  Christ;  but  wishing  to  show  the  steps 
by  which  he  was  gradually  led  out  of  some 
hurtful  customs  and  enabled  to  attain  a  stand- 
ing above  the  spirit  of  the  world,  we  take  such 
letters  or  memoranda  as  comport  with  this 
object — irrespective  of  some  expressions  which 
we  cannot  endorse — not  considering  ourselves 
accountable  for  his  individual  faith. 

In  au  early  period  of  our  editorial  labors 
we  adopted  the  motto,  "  We  glean  from  every 
■vintage."  Thus  our  selections  are  sometimes 
from  the  writings  of  those  whose  theological 
belief  differs  even  more  widely  from  our  own 
than  does  that  of  the  author  of  the  memoir  be- 
fore us. 

We  have  been  interested  in  observing  the 
positive  evidence  running  throughout  J.  Bar- 
clay's writings,  that  his  reliance  for  preserva- 
tion and  acceptance  with  the  Father  was  upon 
the  anointing  power  of  Truth,  as  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  '•  This  is  what  secretly  works 
upon  the  soul,  bruises  our  self-confidence 
breaks  our  false  peace,  awakens  out  of  ou 
dreams  of  pleasure,  riches,  honor  and  acquire 
ments,  shows  us  our  real  state,  where  we  are 


how^far  we  have  missed  the  road,  whether  in 
principle  or  practice,  and  clearly  points  the  way 
to  true  and  everlasting  peace  ; — giving  us  also 
such  full  directions  that  we  cannot  possibly  mis3 
it,  if  we  do  but  follow  them  and  not  our  own 
reasonings  and  imaginations." 


Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. — Through  the 
kindness  of  our  friend  George  Barrett,  we  have 
received  some  account  of  the  late  Indiana  Year- 
ly Meeting.  "  Considering  the  generally  pre- 
vailing lukewarmness  among  us,"  our  corres- 
pondent writes,  "  it  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  a  favored  season.  We  had  in  attendance 
several  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
and  much  gospel  labor  was  bestowed  upon  and 
around  us.  The  public  meetings  were  largely 
attended  ;  the  fountain  of  love  seemed  open,  and 
the  current  of  life  flowed  freely  in  testimony 
and  prayer.  I  never  before  had  such  a  real- 
izing sense  of  the  deep  instruction  contained  in 
the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  given  and  explained 
by  Jesus,  as  during  some  of  these  meetings. 
The  light  and  airy — the  lukewarm — those  '  at 
ease  in  Zion '  were  there,  ready  enough  to  re- 
ceive, but  with  no  strength  to  retain.  The  way- 
side ones  were  also  there;  those  whose  minds 
were  engrossed  in  the  cares  and  snares  involved 
in  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth.  Those  repre- 
senting the  stony  ground  were  also  there  :  but, 
blessed  be  the  Holy  Name,  a  living  remnant 
is  still  preserved.  The  pure  Kind  in  these  was 
stirred  up  by  way  of  remembrance,  and  they 
were  encouraged  to  hold  on  their  way.  In  the 
public  meeting  and  in  the  private  family,  upon 
some  of  the  dear  children,  especially,  the  holy 
anointing  distilled  as  the  dew.  It  felt  to  me  to 
be  for  them  and  for  ail  a  season  of  renewed 
visitation.  May  the  good  ground  retain  the 
seed,  and  give  favorable  reception  both  '  to  the 
early  and  the  latter  rain '  to  the  bringing  forth 
fruit  of  many  fold." 


Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on 
the  29th  ult.,  and  has  been  in  session  the  pre- 
sent week.  The  Meeting  for  Ministers  and 
Elders  was  held  on  the  Seventh-day  previous. 
We  hope  to  receive  early  information  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. 


Married,  on  Fiftb-day,  the  18th  of  Tenth  month, 
1866,  according  to  the  order  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  Thomas  P.  Bond,  of  Mannington, 
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Salem  Co.,  N.  J.,  to  Mary  D.  Folton,  of  Fallowfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  3d  of  Ninth  month,  18G6,  after  an  ill- 
Bess  of  four  weeks,  Mariann  Lewis,  daughter  of  John 
and  Esther  Lewis,  deceased,  of  Kimberton,  Chester 
Co.,  Fa. 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  thev  shall  see 
God." 

,  on  the  7th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  Mansel 

Passmork,  an  Elder  of  Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  22d  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  Benjamin 

Parker,  Sr.,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member 
of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  29th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  in  the  34th 

year  of  her  age,  Cornelia  J.,  wife  of  Edward  M. 
Needles,  and  daughter  of  llunn  and  Eliza  Jenkins,  of 
Camden,  Del. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmcn 
will  be  held  at  Race  St.  Meeting-FIouse  (Room  No.  5) 
oa  Fourth-day  evening,  the  7th  iust.,  at  7^  o'clock. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST   THE  FUEEDMEN. 

KO.  I. 

Believing  our  Friends  in  the  country  wlio 
cannot,  as  well  as  some  in  the  city  who  do  not, 
attend  the  semi-montlily  meetings  of  "  The 
Association  of  Friends  for  the  Aid  and  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Freedmen,"  would  be  interested 
with  some  account  of  its  proceedings,  the 
writer,  who  is  in  frequent  correspondence  with 
the  teachers  sent  by  it,  proposes  occasionally  to 
give  a  brief  synopsis  similar  to  the  following: 

Ac  last  meeting  reports  from  seven  of  the 
schools  in  Virginia  informed  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  pupils  was  209.  Of  these  97  were 
males,  and  112  females;  163  of  the  whole 
number  being  under  IS  years  of  age.  Eighty- 
nine  of  these  can  read,  and  103  write. 

One  teacher  appropriates  one  afternoon  in 
each  week  for  sewing,  while  another  has  a 
First-day  school  with  an  attendance  of  about 
150.  And  as  an  evidence  of  the  extreme 
anxiety  they  manifest  in  their  studies,  the  same 
teacher  informs  there  are  some  pupils  in  her 
week-day  school  who  have  not  been  absent  a 
single  session  during  a  period  of  nearly  five 
mouths  ;  while,  ia  confirmation  of  the  teacher's 
fiithiulnej!S,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention, 
that  during  the  same  period  she  has  only  taken 
two  holidays. 

The  teachers  furnish  classified  reports  once  a 
month,  arranged  so  as  to  compare  each  item 
with  the  month  previous,  many  of  which  are 
worthy  of  note.  For  instance,  in  one  school  of 
42  pupils,  only  2  are  in  the  alphabet ;  in  an- 
other of  52,  only  5  are  in  the  alphabet.  The 
familiar  letters  of  our  teachers  are  full  of  inter- 
est, hope,  and  cheerfulness.  Sarah  A.  Steer, 
of  Waterford,  speaks  of  the  preparation  of  ^her 
monthly  report  as  a  ''pleasant  dulij."  i\iary 
Iv.    lirosius;    at    Vienna,    in    alluding    to  her 


"  isolated  position,"  thinks  she  "  has  no  cause 
for  complainl," 

Hannah  Shortlidge,at  Big  Falls, after  stating 
that  she  had  none  who  knew  their  letters  when 
she  commenced  after  vacation  thi.s  sca.son,  and 
notinir  their  rapid  progress,  remarks  : 

"  The  Virginians  think  the  negroes  cannot 
learn,  but  they  are  mistaken.  1  have  taught 
lohite  chddren  for  two  years,  and  never  had  ono 
to  become  perfect  master  of  the  alphabet  in  so 
short  a  time  as  these  colored  children  ;  they  are 
so  eager  to  learn,  that  instead  of  being  a  labor, 
I  find  it  a  pleasure  to  teach  thorn." 

Mary  McBride,  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  re- 
marks :  "  How  pleasant  il  is  to  return  after  ab- 
sence and  find  you  have  been  greatly  missed, 
and  your  appearance  bailed  with  delight*  Last 
Sabbath  was  reception  day  with  me  ;  at  one 
time  I  counted  fifteen  colored  visitors,  some 
cried,  some  laughed,  and  others  looked  their 
happiness — their  faces  beamed  with  joy.  Some 
of  my  children  told  me  yesterday  they  'knew  I 
would  .come  hack'  'Why?'  'Because  we 
■prayed  for  you  iv'<jht  and  mornimj!'  I  sin- 
cerely hope  their  prayers  will  not  be  in  vain  in 
other  respects.  It  made  me  happy  to  know 
these  poor  children  had  not  forgotten  to  pray 
for  their  teacher  while  absent.  I  was  soon  in- 
stalled in  my  old  h>g  school-house,  surrounded 
by  my  dusky  flock,  all  eager,  attentive,  and 
glad  to  get  back  to  school.  To  my  surprise  and 
delight  they  had  not  forgotten  anything  I  had 
taught  them,  but  had  faithfully  performed  their 
promise  to  study  during  vacation." 

Others  of  our  teachers  have  occupied  their 
positions  at  newly- established  schools  so  short  a 
time  they  can  say  but  little,  except  as  to  a  hope- 
ful future.  At  last  reports  these  new  schools 
were  small,  but  with  a  prospect  of  increase.^ 

Cornelia  Hancock  has  written,  announcing 
the  safe  arrival  of  herself,  31ary  Taylor  and 
Caroline  Taylor  at  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C..  and 
from  whom  we  look  for  a  continuation  of  their 
interesting  reports  as  soon  as  their  school.-^^aro 

re-opened.  "•  "^"  '^^' 

. ■  «t»  • 

''True  wisdom  makes  us  enjoy  what  we  still 
have  of  love  and  brightness  in  each  passing  day, 
closes  our  eyes  to  the  shadowy  future  which 
no  man  can  fathom,  and  keeps  us  from  brood- 
ing too  much  on  the  sad  past,  which  is  as  God 
ordered  it,  and  part  of  His  plan,  as  yet  uncooi- 
prehended  by  us.  .        ^  t- 

They  sav,  in  the  great  tapestries  of  France, 
the  workers  saw  only  (he  wrong  side,  and  aa 
they  followed  their  pattern,  could  oul)  blindly 
trust  that  it  was  working  well  the  beautitul 
picture  on  the  right  side.  _ 

We  all  have  a  little  corner  of  our  own  in  the 
tapestry  of  existence,  and  some  day  shall  know 
the  meaning  of  all  the  broken  threads  and 
dark  shades." 
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THE   AWAKENING    OF    THE     CABLE. 

(Concluded  from  page  543.) 

Memory   is  probably  so  much  quicker  than 
perception  only  because,  knowing  the  line  of 
nT^rch,  we  skip  the  unimportant  links  in   the 
chain  without  attending  to  them  to  day  at  all  in 
the  way  in  which  we  did  yesterday,  while  the 
journey  was  new;  had  we  to  attend  as  much  to 
every  point  in  the  line  of  memory  as  we  did  in 
traversing  the  route  for  the  fiist  time,  it  would 
take  us  probably  as  long  to  remember  yester- 
day as  it  did  to  live  through  it.     But  we  refer 
to  this  not  to  establish  a  theory,  but  simply  to 
justify  the  sug^'estion  that  if  the  scientific  men 
are  right  in  the  time  they  assign  to  the  trans- 
mission of  a  perception  from  one  point  to  an- 
other of  our  organism,  we  may  have  some  mea- 
sure of  the  rate  at  which  we  should  recall  the 
same  process  at  a  future  period,  supposing  that 
we  dwelt  with  the  same  stress  of  attention  on 
each    stage  of  the   process.     And  if   this   be 
granted,   then  what  we  are  driving  at  all   this 
time  becomes  evident,  that  strands  of  moral  and 
spiritual  association   twisted  (if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  metaphor)  through  many  long  years, 
and  submerged  for  the  whole  of  that  period  far 
beneath  the    surface  of   the   mind,  are  strictly 
speaking,  and  without  metaphor,  liable  in  a  far 
higher  degree  to  the  same  kinds  of  accidents, 
the  same  disturbing  causes,  the  same  imperfect 
insulations,  the  same  temporary  interruptions,  j 
and    even  in  the  last  resort  to  the    same    rup- ' 
tures,  as  the  submarine  cable  of  the  Atlantic 
telegraph  itself.     What  are  many  kinds  of  ner- 
vous   disturbance    but    false    messages   carried 
through  old  trains  of  association,  in  consfquence 
of  interruptions  of  the  proper  series  of  links  by 
some  rude  shock  at   one  of  the  more   important 
centres  of   feeling  during  the  slow  passage    of 
the    connecting  thought?     What  is    the  ordi- 
nary failure   of   power  which  we  connect  with 
paralysis    but    the    hesitation    and   delay   with 
which  the  mind  travels  down  a  train  of  associa- 
tion that  is,  as  we  may  say,  imperfectly  insulat- 
ed, that  is,  broken  by  flutterings  of  ill-defined 
and  half-remembered  feelings  at  various  stages 
on  the  path  ?     What  are  various  kinds  of  mad- 
ness itself  but  the  absolute  rupture  of  some  of 
the  more  important  strands  of  memory,  due  to 
some  great  agitation  or  storm  that  has  agitated 
the  mind  to  its  depth,  and  which  become," there- 
fore, instead  of  connecting  threads  of  communi- 
cation between  person  and  person,  or  between 
one  province  of  life  and  another,  mere  conduct- 
ors of   the   unmeaning   mutterings   of   reverie, 
striking    accidentally  some  one  of  the   broken 
chords  in  some  now  useless  chain    of    once  spe- 
cific associations  ? 

Such  an  analogy  does  not  in  the  least  imply 
the  materiality  of  the  mind  itself,  which  we 
hold  to  be  absurd.  But  if  the  conditions  of 
associatiun  are  similar  in  the  time  which  they 


require  for  the  process  of  recollection,  and  the 
regularity  or  irregularity  with  which  the  mind 
travels  along    them,    to  the  conditions    of  the 
passage  of  nervous  fluid  along  the   nerves,  ar.d 
therefore    also  of  the  electric  fluid   along  the 
wire, — there  must  be  similar  conditions  also  of 
the  greater  or  less  perfection  with  which  they 
perform  their  oflace,  and  the  same  sort  of  possi- 
bility of  their  being  rendered  useless  altogether, 
and   becoming  mere  channels  to  transmit  the 
fitful   murmurings   of  inarticulate    thought  or 
feeling.     When,  indeed,  the   lost  cable  is  not 
one  of  the  great  strands  of  memory   on  wLieh 
the  soundness  of  the  mind  itself  depends,  we  all 
of  us  can    recall  plenty  of   instances  in    which 
we    have    personally  fitted  out    such  an    expe- 
dition as  the  recent  one  in  the  Atlantic,  have 
ofrappled  with  the  missing  clue,  sometimes  half 
found  it,  buoyed  it  with  a  new  symbol  to  show 
its  whereabouts,  and  almost  got  the  lost  end  on 
board,  when  it  has  slipped  away  again  with  a 
great  thud  to  the  bottom.     Sometimes,  too,  we 
may  have  been  more  successful,    and  re-e.-tab- 
lisbed  an  important  line  of  communication  with 
provinces  of  thought  long  lost  to  view,  and  even 
then  perhaps  have  had,  like  the  Great  Eastern, 
to  overrun  the  wire  to  a  considerable  distance 
nearer  our  own  end  than    the    point  at   which 
we  first  grappled  with  it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  tangle  in  which  the  different  "buoy  and 
grapnel  ropes" — the   extrinsic    clues    of  fresh 
association  by  which  we  have  sought  to  recover 
the  lost   thread — have    involved    it.     But   the 
point  which  makes  our  analogy  seem,  fancifully 
perhaps,   of  some  value,    is  the  report    of  the 
electricians    that   the  line  of   cable  may  really 
gain   in  value  as  a  transmitting  medium  during 
the  time  in    which   it   is  lost  and  useless.     Its 
"  insulation  "  has,  they  say,  in  this  case  become 
more  perfect,  and  the   messages  transmitted  by 
it  are  better  and  more  rapidly  transmitted  than 
by  the  newly-laid  cable.     If  this  be  true  of  an 
electric  cable, — the  only  reason  for  it  being  of 
course  that  the  pressure  of  the  sea  above  it  and 
the  uniform  temperature  have  rendered  it  less 
and  less  liable  to  disturbing  influences, — why 
may  not  the  same  improvement  take  place,  and 
for  a  like  reason,  in  those  broken  cables  of  in- 
tellectual and   moral   associations    that   lie    far 
beneath  the   consciousness  of  so   many    minds 
lost  for  the  time    to    human   reason  ?     It    cer- 
tainly is  not    that  the  associative   power  is  no. 
longer  there,  for    the    very    signals   which    we 
receive  through  them,   incoherent  and  wild   as 
they   are  in  consequence   of  the  rupture  at  the 
other  end,  often  show,  as  the  electric  light  on 
the   lost  cable    showed  perfect   and  wonderful 
transmitting  power,  though  the  proper  use  of  it 
is  for  the  time  lost.     The  true  force   of   moral 
a«!Sociations,  we  all    know,    often   increases    in 
intensity  the  less  it  is  used  to  carry  superficial 
currents  of  feeling.     Those  of  our  personal  ties 
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in  which  actual  comnauaication  is  broken  by 
absence  or  death  grow,  as  dreams  alone  are 
sufficient  to  tell  us,  clearer,  keener,  more  por- 
fectlj  ''  insulated,"  less  crossed  by  petty  and 
false  threads  of  marring  association,  throui;h 
the  years  of  silence  and  disuse.  That  little  rav 
of  light  by  the  gleam  of  which  perhaps,  unknown 
to  us,  the  great  Electrician  of  the  spirit  tests 
them  day  and  night,  shines  the  brighter  only 
as  the  waves  of  daily  action  and  passion  roll 
deeper  and  fuller  over  the  strands  along  which 
it  flashes.  And  why  may  it  not  be  so  also  with 
those  broken  strands  which  are  interrupted  not 
by  absence  or  death,  but  by  violent  moral 
shocks, — the  magnetic  storm:^,  as  it  were,  of  the 
spirit  ?  Is  there  not  even  for  the  insane  a  hope 
that  the  gathering  up  of  one  or  two  drifting 
threads  of  passionate  association,  even  though 
it  be  postponed  from  this  life  to  the  other,  will 
restore  them  not  merely  to  their  former,  but 
more  than  former,  rational  energy  ?  The  ex- 
pedition may  have  to  be  fiued  out  from  the  op- 
posite shore,  through  the  helplessness  of  the 
mind  still  lingering  on  thisj  it  may  be  that  no 
resources  of  human  science  can  eifeot  for  them 
the  renewal  of  the  lost  clues  in  mid-ocean,  but 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  drifting  ends  once 
fairly  seized,  whether  from  the  spiritual  shore 
or  from  this,  it  will  need  no  miracle  of  healing, 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  restored  line  of 
communication  between  mind  and  mind,  to  es- 
change  those  wild  and  incoherent  mutterings 
of  broken  association  for  streams  of  thought 
and  feeling  even  purer,  clearer,  and  more  rapid 
than  any  which  passed  through  it  before  the 
line  was  fractured  and  its  bearings  lost. 


I    VV^ILL   NEVER   LEAVE   THEE    NOR   FORSAKE 
THEE." 

(  Translated  from  the  German.) 

Forsake  me  not,  mj  God, 

Thou  G  )d  of  my  salvatioa  I 
Give  me  Thy  light,  to  be 

My  sure  illumination. 
My  soul  to  folly  turns. 

Seeking  she  knows  not  what; 
Oh  !   lead  her  to  Thyself— 

My  God,  forsake  me  not ! 

Forsake  me  not,  my  God  ! 

Take  not  Tby  spirit  from  me  ; 
And  suffer  not  ihe  night 

Of  sin  to  overcome  me. 
A  Father  pitieth 

The  children  he  begot ; 
My  Father,  pity  me — 

My  God,  forsake  tpe  not. 

Forsake  me  not,  my  God  1 

Thou  God  of  life  and  power, 
Enliven,  strengthen  me 

In  every  evil  hour  ; 
And  when  the  sinful  fire 

Within  my  heart  is  hot, 
Bp  not  Thou  far  from  me — 

My  God,  forsake  me  not  I 


Forsake  me  not,  my  God  1 

Uphold  me  in  my  going, 
That  everniure  I  may 

PleaS'i  Tiiee  in  all  well-doing; 
And  that  Thy  will.O  Lord  1 

May  never  be  forgot, 
In  all  my  works  and  ways — 

My  God,  forsake  me  u  ji  1 

Forsake  me  not,  my  God  ! 

I  would  be  Tbioe  forever  I 
Cutifirm  me  mightily 

[n  every  right  enJeavor : 
And  when  my  hour  is  come. 

Cleansed  from  all  stain  and  spot 
Of  sin,  receive  ray  soul — 

My  God,  forsake  me  not! 

—  From  "  Tiic  Chanjed  C'roiS." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OCTOBER. 
Bright  October  is  here, 
Faireit  month  of  the  year, 
Bringing  treasures  of  value  untold  ; 
Lo  1   she  comes  as  a  queen. 
Id  a  mantle  of  green. 
Quaintly  broidered  with  scarlet  and  gold. 

And  her  brow  bathed  in  light, 

A  fair  diadem  bright. 
The  insignia  of  royalty  bears: 

And  her  sceptre  she  wields, 

Over  forests  and  fields, 
Till  each  leaflet  her  livery  wears. 

And  her  bountiful  hand 

Scatters  over  the  laud 
All  the  blessings  that  come  in  her  train ; 

And  from  Autumn's  rich  stores 

Slie  most  lavishly  pours 
The  ripe  fruits  and  the  rich  golden  grain. 

Lo  !  the  far-distant  hills, 

And  the  clear- flowing  rills, 
Are  all  clothed  in  rich  beiuty  anew. 

As  her  glory  she  shrouds 

In  a  veil  of  soft  clouds. 
Of  rich  purple  and  roseate  hue. 

And  the  dim  mountain  height, 

In  the  blue,  smoky  li^bt, 
Seems  the  far-off  Delectable  Land, 

Whence,  with  Faith's  piercirjg  eye, 

We  can  clearly  descry 
Where  the  tents  of  the  shining  ones  stand. 

But  the  flush  on  her  cheeks 

Of  Decay  ever  speaks, 
And  rejoicing  is  mingled  with  grief; 

"  1  am  passing  away," 

She  seems  ever  to  say, 
"Lol  mj  triumph  and  glory  are  brief." 

Yet  so  calmly  she  goes 
To  her  dreamless  repose, 

I  no  longer  lament  her  brief  stay- 
Though  her  whis{)erfcd  adieu 
Does  but  tell  me  anew 

That  I  also  am  "passing  away." 

Oh  1  that  my  closing  day 

May,  like  her,  pass  away, 
Full  of  joy  and  as  brightly  serene; 

And  lU  lile's  setting  suu. 

When  my  day's   work  is  done, 
Neither  tempest  nor  cloud  iulervene  ! 
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From  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine." 
THE   LOSS  OF  THE    STEAMSHIP  "  LONDON." 

(BY  ONE    OF    THE    SURVIVORS  ) 

On  Saturday  morning,  30th  December,  1865, 
I  left  Fenchurch  Street  Station  for  Tilbury,  to 
join  as  passenger  the  screw  steamship  London, 
to  sail  that  day  for  Melbourne.  She  was  built 
and  despatched  by  the  Messrs.  Wigram,  of 
Blackwall— a  firm  of  high  standing,  of  long 
experience  in  the  Australian  trade,  and  whose 
liaiue  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  equip- 
ment and  management  would  be  good.  She 
was  comparatively  a  new  ship,  this  being  her 
third  voyage.  Built  of  iron,  1428  tons  regis- 
ter, and  267  feet  long,  auxiliary  screw  of  200 
horse-power,  very  loftily  sparred,  and  ship- 
rigged,  clipper  or  modern  build,  long,  low,  and 
narrow,  which  said  she  was  built  for  speed — 
the  very  thing  that  induced  me,  and  no  doubt 
others,  to  choose  this  ship.  1  had  come  home 
from  Australia  a  few  months  previous,  and  had 
selected  this  London  to  return,  raying,  ''  I  can 
Fpend  a  month  longer  time  at  home,  and  still 
be  at  Melbourne  as  soon  by  her  as  though  I 
started  a  month  earlier  by  a  sailing  vessel." 
She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Martin,  a 
pavigator  of  great  experience,  a  skilful  sailor 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  gentleman,  I 
should  say,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging.  So,  naturally  enough,  we  entertained 
high  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  safe  voyage. 

I  had  always  a  groat  dislike,  or  rather  dread, 
in  commencing  this  voyage  during  the  winter 
season,  on  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  English 
Channel,  and  getting  off  clear  of  the  coast. 
This  was  also  one  of  my  reasons- for  choosing 
this  ship  :  she  having  steam-power,  the  danger 
I  considered  was  very  much  lessened,  as  well 
as  a  saving  of  time,  and  I  felt  in  undertaking 
this  voyage,  at  this  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  perfect  security,  and  no  such  thought  as 
fear  entered  my  mind,  wholly  reliant  on  the 
reputation  of  the  ship,  captain  and  owners. 

Everybody  who  has  been  to  sea  a  little  have 
their  own  ideas  as  to  the  character  and  sea- 
worthiness of  a  ship,  and  of  course  I  have 
mine  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  London,  would 
not  exercise  my  judgment ;  would  have  con- 
sidered it  presumption,  and  quite  ridiculous  for 
rue  to  be  biassed  by  my  humble  opinion  of  one 
of  the  first  ships  of  London,  owned  by  one  of 
the  first  firms,  and  commanded  by  an  ex- 
perienced captain.  No;  I  would  take  all  for 
gi anted,  or  else  what  good  is  there  in  a  reputa- 
tion or  name  ? 
^  On  board  the  ship,  lying  in  the  river  off 
Gravesend,  were  the  usual  scenes  of  confusion, 
preparation,  affectionate  and  trying  partings  of 
friends,  generally  attending  at  departure  for 
these  long  voyages.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
day  we  left  Gravesend,  and  proceeded  down 
the  Thames  on  our  long  voyage  to  Australia, 


or  rather  Plymouth  ;  for  on  a  voyage  we  always 
look  forward  to  the  next  port  that  we  expect  to 
call  at,  though  it  should  not  be  the  port  of 
destination.  The  day  was  fine  as  we  steamed 
down  the  river ;  the  passengers  congregated  on 
deck  to  view  the  country,  which  was  already 
green,  and  also  to  take  observations,  as  the  say- 
ing is  at  sea,  to  examine  the  ship,  and  criticise 
her  rig  and  general  appearance  ;  also  to  notice 
each  other  and  make  acquaintances.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  so  many  Australians  on  board  : 
fully  tliree  out  of  four  had  been  out  there  and 
were  returning  again,  many  saying  it  was  for 
the  last  time;  that  they  had  got  tired  of  Eng- 
land,  and  particularly  London,  where  the  sua 
had  not  been  seen  for  a  month  ;  longed  f  >r  the 
beautiful  Australian  climate,  with  its  clear 
atmosphere,  blue  sky,  and  bright  sunshine,  for 
ten  months  out  of  twelve.  That  evening  about 
sunset  we  anchored  at  the  Nore.  Though  the 
evening  was  fine  the  barometer  denoted  un- 
settled weather,  which  we  had  the  next  day, 
(Sunday),  and  owing  to  its  severity  we  re- 
mained at  anchor  till  Monday  morning,  the  1st 
January,  when  the  weather  had  become  fine. 
Between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  we 
were  a^ain  under  weigh,  steaming  down  Chan- 
nel. The  wind  was  ahead  ;  the  day  pleasant. 
We  had  a  fine  view  of  the  coast — Margate, 
Rarasgate,  North  and  South  Foreland,  and 
Dover,  which  we  passed  about  4  P.  M.  That 
night  the  wind  increased.  The  next  morning 
it  was  dull,  heavy,  unsettled  weather;  pretty 
strong  wind  dead  ahead,  with  a  nasty  short 
Channel  sea  on;  a  great  number  of  passengers 
sick  ;  and,  as  usual,  many  regretting  having 
come,  and  would  certainly  leave  the  ship  at 
Plymouth,  and  forfeit  their  passage-money. 
Bnt  how  suddenly  we  change  our  minds  under 
different  circumstances. 

About  ten  in  the  morning  we  were  in  si^ht 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight :  the  weather  still  boister- 
ous, the  indications  of  the  barometer  threaten- 
ino;.  Captain  Martin  and  pilot  decided  on 
taking  shelter  at  Spithead,  which  we  did,  and 
anchored  about  4  P.  M.,  opposite  to  Ryde; 
and  thankful  we  were,  for  it  blew  fearfully 
that  night.  The  next  morning  was  fine.  We 
were  under  weigh  again  about  9  A.  M.,  steam- 
ing out  of  the  St.  Helen's  Roads;  passed  out 
through  the  Needles  at  noon  ;  once  again  in  the 
Channel;  day  fine,  wind  ahead,  heavy  swell. 
Next  morning,  Thursday,  4th,  the  weather  was 
very  boisterous,  the  heaviest  we  had  experienced 
as  yet.  By  this  time  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  sea-going  qualities  of  the  Lon- 
don, and  I  must  say  I  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed in  her.  I  could  see  she  was  a  ship  of 
great  length  for  breadth,  heavily  sparred,  very 
low  in  the  water,  not  at  all  lively  or  buoyant ; 
and  when  contemplating  the  thoughts  of  her  in 
a  gale,  I  actually    entertained  fears  for  her. 
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Opinioaa  were  expressed  freely,  as  always  are 
ou  board  of  passenger-ships,  such  as, — "  B)ys, 
we  have  got  a  wet,  uncomfortable  old  tub  this 
time,  and  if  [  could  afford  it,  would  leave  her 
at  Plymouth."  Another  would  say,  "  Oh, 
nonsense;  she  will  be  all  right  after  a  few 
days,  as  she  will  lighten  by  consumption  of  coal 
and  stores,  and  we  will  soon  be  in  fine  weather. 
In  a  week  or  two  we  will  be  to  Maderia  :  all 
plain  sailing  then  to  the  Cape,  and  if  we  meet 
any  rough  weather  there,  why  she  will  be  in 
proper  trim." 

Between  eight  and  nine  in  the  mornin''-  of 
this  Thursday,  the  4th,  we  were  off  Plymouth 
wating  for  a  pilot.  Soon  a  fishing-smack  with 
three  men  and  two  boys  in  her  ran  up  near  us, 
and  launched  a  little  boat  from  their  deck,  in- 
tending to  board  us,  to  pilot  our  ship  into  har- 
bor. Two  men  got  into  her — a  heavy  sea  run- 
ning at  the  time.  In  a  few  minutes  after  cast- 
ing off,  I  saw  that  the  little  boat  did  not  rise 
on  the  wave  :  presently  I  saw  the  heads  of  the 
two  men  rise  up  on  a  wave,  and  couU  see  that 
their  boat  was  swamped.  At  that  moment  I 
heard  Mr.  Harris,  the  chief  mate  of  our  ship, 
give  orders  to  man  a  lifeboat.  Soon  the  men 
were  in  it  ready  for  lowering,  but  there  was  a 
great  delay  in  consequence  of  the  lowering 
gear  not  being  in  proper  order.  The  detention 
was  truly  painful.  Occasionally  the  two  heads 
would  appear,  then  down  again,  expecting  every 
time  to  be  the  last.  Presently  our  boat  got  up 
to  where  they  were.  We  could  see  them  pick 
up  one  man,  then  row  about  looking  for  the 
other;  but  the  poor  follow  had  sunk  only  two 
or  three  minutes  before  they  got  to  the  spot. 
The  affair  cast  quite  a  gloom  over  the  ship. 
Many  said  it  was  a  bad  omen  for  us  ;  and  what 
made  the  accident  appear  worse  and  more  to  be 
regretted,  was  that  it  might  have  been  prevented 
had  the  lowering  apparatus  been  in  proper  order, 
or  Clifford's  patent. 

In  a  short  time  a  pilot  boat  was  seen  bearing 
down  to  us.  At  about  ten  o'clock  the  pilot  was 
on  board,  and  we  running  into  the  Sound,  and 
at  noon  were  anchored  inside  of  the  breakwater. 
The  afternoon  was  wet  and  cold,  consequently 
very  little  was  done  towards  preparing  tor  sea. 
The  next  morning,  Friday,  5th  January,  was 
beautiful,  clear  and  still,  much  like  a  November 
morning:  all  was  bustle  and  life  on  b  )ard  now, 
as  it  was  reported  we  should  sail  that  day. 
Barges  came  alongside  with  coal,  and  fil'ty  tons 
were  added  to  our  stock  and  piled  on  deck  in 
sacks ;  boats  with  stock,  meat,  vegetables,  &c. 
Many  passengers  joined  us  here:  I  observed 
our  passengers  were  of  a  superior  class.  In  the 
afternoon  my  attention  was  called  to  a  gentle- 
man and  lady  walking  on  the  poop  :  they  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  V.  Brooke.  Fortunately  the  lady 
did  not  accompany  her  husband  on  this  voyage; 
she  was  to  have  joined  him  out  there  in  a  year. 


Almost  every  class  of  society  was  represented 
on  board  our  sliip — clergyman,  actor,  magis- 
trate, lawyer,  banker,  merchant,  tradei^man, 
laborer, — of  all  ages  ;  mothers  with  their  chil- 
drea  and  nurses;  beautiful  and  accoDjplisheJ 
young  ladies;  newly  married  couples;  young 
men  in  the  prime  of  manhood  ;  wealthy  funjiliei 
returning  after  a  visit  to  their  native  country; 
also  many  going  out  for  the  first  time  to  seek 
their  fortune,  full  of  hope. 

Two  of  our  passengers  left  the  ship  at  Ply- 
mouth— a  fortunate  thing  for  them.  One  was 
a  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  male 
during  the  trip  from  Gravesend.  He  expressed 
a  great  dislike  to  the  sea  and  the  long  vuyage 
before  us,  this  being  his  first  voyage ;  also  the 
horror  of  being  compelled  to  live  in  one  of 
those  small  cell  like  state  rooms  for  two  months 
or  more.  When  he  left  the  ship  he  did  not 
tell  us  of  his  intention  of  not  returning;  por- 
haps  he  thought  we  would  consider  him  a  cow- 
ard. The  other  was  a  young  man  who  had, 
from  some  family  quarrel,  taken  passage  in  the 
London,  unknown  to  them.  He  was  entreated 
to  return  by  an  advertisement  in  Tke  Times,  to 
which  he  paid  no  attention.  The  la'<t  day  his 
whereabouts  was  ascertained;  a  brother  came 
on  board,  and  by  urgent  entreaty  he  was  in- 
duced to  quit  the  vessel.  I  know  of  three  who 
would  have  willingly  left  the  ship  at  Plymouth, 
but  were  ashamed.  A  young  man,  one  of  my 
state  room  companions,  about  tweuty  years  of 
age,  and  who  was  married  only  the  day  before 
his  departure — but  fortunately  had  left  his  wife 
behind — was  thinking  very  seriously  of  leaving 
the  ship,  was  quite  undecided  all  day.  All  he 
wanted  was  a  little  encouragement  to  have  done 
so.  But  many  are  deterred  at  a  time  like  this 
from  following  their  desires  out  of  fear  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  I  now  can  call  to  mind 
many  remarks  of  passengers'  forebodings  of 
the  evil  to  come ;  of  course  I  naturally  remem- 
ber them  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

At  dark  all  was  ready  for  sea  :  Captain  Mar- 
tin gave  orders  for  all  to  be  on  board,  as  we 
would  sail  that  evening  ;  but  the  more  knowing 
ones  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  Captain  Mar- 
tin would  not  sail  till  after  twelve  o'clock,  to 
avoid  commencing  the  voyage  on  a  Friday. 
There  is  a  superstitious  belief  amongst  sailors, 
and  in  fact  amongst  many  who  are  not,  that  Fri- 
day is  an  unlucky  day  to  sail.  A  young  girl 
said  to  me,"  I  hope  we  shall  not  sail  tonight." 
— "  Why  ?" — "  Jiccause  Friday  sail  always 
fail."  I  asked  her  if  she  was  influenced  by 
such  foolish  nonsense  as  that  ?  For  my  part,  [ 
^aid,  I  was  willing  we  should  sail  at  once.  The 
public,  through  the  newspapers,  have  censured 
Capt.  Martin  very  much  for  putting  to  sea  when 
he  did,  and  disregarding  the  threatening  indica- 
tions of  the  barometer.  In  justice  to  him,  1  will 
s'ate  that  at  no  time  after  leaving  Plymouth  did  I 
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hear  one  word  of  censure  by  anybody  ou  board. 
The  night  of  Friday  that  we  sailed  was  fine. 
Saturday  was  fine;  true,  Sunday  and  Monday 
were  rough,  but  nothing  to  create  fear  for  a 
well  found  and  first-class  ship.  I  am  sure,  had 
Captain  Martin  not  sailed,  say  until  Sunday,  he 
would  have  been  censured  by  the  passengers 
for  remaining  so  long.  In  judging  Captain 
Martin,  we  must  go  back  to  that  time.  He 
would  argue,  "  I  know  what  the  London  is,  I 
have  confidence  in  her;  I  have  made  two  voy- 
ases  to  Melbourne  with  her ;  as  a  matter  of 
course  she  would  experience  some  heavy  weather 
during  these  trips,  and  if  I  wait  for  fine  weather 
to  cross  the  B..y  of  Biscay,  I  may  be  here  all 
winter.  It's  midwinter  now,  we  must  expect 
five  days  stormy  out  of  the  seven.  I  have  a  fine 
eight  to  start  with  ;  true,  the  barometer  is  fall- 
ing, but  the  storm  foretold  may  bring  a  favor- 
able wind  ;  if  it  should  not,  the  London  will 
weather  it;  and  more  than  that,  I  can  afford  to 
use  plenty  of  cual  at  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage." 

(To  be  coTitinued.) 


THE   TELEGRAPH   AND    THE    FISHERIES. 

On  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Norway  the 
telegraph  lines  have  of  late  been  greatly  ex- 
tended through  very  thinly  settled  regions,  and 
one  of  the  induce^uents  for  this  extension  was 
the  great  service  which  a  coast  telegraph  can 
render  to  the  fi-heries.  As  the  employment  of 
the  telegraph  for  this  purpose  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  Norway,  Director  Nielson's  account 
of  this  branch  of  the  Norwegian  telegraphic 
service  is  not  without  general  interest.  The 
Norwegian  fisheries  are  carried  on  along  1,200 
gi^ographical  miles  of  coast-line,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  40,000  men  are  employed  in  the 
herring  fishery  and  as  many  in  the  cod  fi.shery. 
The  herring  come  upon  the  coast  at  regularly 
recurring  seasons ;  they  are  taken  in  large 
quantities  from  the  middle  of  January  or  first 
of  February  till  the  middle  of  March.  The 
signs  of  the  coming  of  the  herring,  the  so-called 
"herring  shine"  or  "  herring  glimmer,"  are 
visible  a"  short  time  before  the  actual  arrival 
of  the  fish.  Vast  ;hoals  of  herring  approach 
the  coast,  followed  by  cetaceans  and  accom- 
panied by  clouds  of  sea-birds.  Travelling  in- 
spectors of  the  fisheries  send  to  all  fishing  ports 
and  stations  daily  telegraphic  reports  of  the 
arrival  of  the  fish,  their  numbers,  and  of  the 
exact  localities  where  they  most  abound.  Tele- 
graphic stations  are  temporarily  established  at 
any  points  of  the  lines  at  which  the  desired  in- 
formation is  to  be  had  directly  and  promptly. 
Thus  advised,  the  fishermen  are  enabled  to 
hasten  from  all  sides  without  loss  of  time 
straight  to  the  most  teeming  waters.  With 
the  fishermen  come  also  the  dealers  who  buy  of 
them.     During  the  whole  herring  season  the 


oflicial  iospectors  announce  by  daily  bulletins  at 
the  telegraph  stations  the  amount  of  the  catch, 
the  price  of  the  fish,  the  changes  in  the 
positions  of  the  shoals,  and  even  the  color  of  the 
water.  A  milky  color  of  the  water  is  said  to 
indicate  that  the  spawning  is  ended;  it  forebodes 
the  departure  of  the  shoals  of  herring. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  an  intelligent  use  of 
the  telegraph  can  greatly  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  fisheries  on  sparsely  populated 
coasts,  whither  fish  resort  at  somewhat  irregular 
intervals,  or  at  scattered  points  of  which  they 
touch,  now  at  one  locality,  now  at  another. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Norwegian  coast  is 
thinly  settled,  and  when  great  multitudes  of 
fish  invade  some  particular  bay  or  harbor,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  are  utterly  unable  to 
secure  the  riches  which  the  sea  brings  to  their 
doors.  The  telegraph  brings  vessels  and  mea 
and  casks  and  salt  from  far  and  wide  in  seasoQ 
to  secure  the  booty. 

There  are  several  valuable  kinds  of  fish 
which,  like  the  herring  on  the  Norwegian 
coasts,  appear  with  a  good  degree  of  regularity 
on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  The  ale- 
wives  and  the  shad,  as  formerly  the  salmon, 
have  regular  seasons  for  coming  into  our  rivers 
from  the  sea.  Would  it  not  be  a  benefit  to  the 
fishing  communities  as  a  whole  if  all  the  par- 
ticulars about  the  arrival  of  these  fish  in  their 
favorite  waters,  about  their  quantity,  size,  and 
condition,  and  the  prices  thoy  command,  were 
daily  announced  by  telegraph,  just  as  all  the 
particulars  of  the  cattle  markets  are  given  ? 
Would  it  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  every  fish- 
ing village  in  New  England  if,  during  the 
mackerel  season,  the  whereabouts  of  the  mack- 
erel fleet,  the  success  of  the  fishing,  the  size 
and  temper  uf  the  fish  and  their  changes  of 
place,  should  be  daily  announced  by  telegraph 
from  stations  which  could  follow  the  fish  and 
keep  constant  watch  upon  their  movements  ? 
The  productiveness  of  the  fisheries  could  un- 
doubtedly be  much  increased  by  a  well-organ- 
ized system  which  should  give  fishermen  accu- 
rate daily  reports  from  all  the  principal  fishing 
grounds  near  the  coast. —  The  ISiation. 
.— ••» — . ■ 

NEST  OP  THE  HUMMING-BIRD. 

The  nest  of  the  humming-bird  is  a  miracle 
of  perfection  in  domestic  economy.  For  beauty, 
fitness  and  safety,  the  wisdom  and  taste  dis- 
played in  its  arrangement  are  irreproachable. 
Bedecked  in  a  plumage  of  emerald,  ruby  and 
topaz,  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  its  form 
and  grace  of  its  motion,  iinsuUied  by  rain  from 
the  clouds,  or  dust  from  the  earth,  feeding  upon 
the  nectar  of  the  flowers,  its  habitation  should 
be  in  character,  and  so  it  is.  Shaped  like  a 
half  cup,  it  is  delicately  formed  of  lichens  co- 
lored like  the  branch  on  which  it  is  fixed,  and 
lined  with  the  soft  down  of  plant  blossoms,  of 
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ixiullein  leaves,  or  the  young  fera.  It  is  deli- 
cately soft,  sheltered,  and  undistinrruishabie 
from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  of  which  it  seems  a 
most  natural  excrescence — a  moss-grown  knot. 
Two  white  eggs,  as  large  as  peas,  adorn  the  nest, 
upon  which,  as  asserted  by  some  naturalists, 
the  cock  and  hen  sit  by  turns  for  ten  or  twelve 
days. 

The  little  birds,  scarcely  larger  than  files, 
enter  upon  their  existence  in  a  chamber  tapes- 
tried as  with  velvet,  and  are  fed  with  the  sweets 
of  flowers  from  the  maternal  tongue.  The  tiny 
household  exhibits  not  only  a  commendable 
neatness,  but  exquisite  taste  and  delicacy  in  all 
its  arrangements.  Can  gentle  humanity  derive 
no  lesson  from  such  an  example  ? — J.  R.  Dochje, 
Ohio  Eqjorts,  1864. 

•  <««» . • 

LINOLEUM  MANUFACTURE. 

The  manufacture  of  this  new  and  interesting 
material,  which  threatens  to  rival  the  India- 
rubber  trade  in  the  multiplicity  and  utility  of  its 
manufactures,  is  based  on  the  invention  of 
Frederick  Walton,  whose  patents  are  now 
worked  by  the  Linoleum  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, at  Staines,  and  45  Cannon  St.,  west.  The 
word  linoleum  is  derived  from  liniis  (linseed) 
and  oleum  (oil.)  from  which  products  the  new 
substance  is  made.  The  linseed  oil  of  commerce 
is  solidified  or  "oxydized"  by  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  by  which  process  it  becomes  changed 
into  a  semi-resinous  substance.  It  is  then  com- 
bined at  a  strong  heat  with  resinous  gums  and 
other  ingredients,  and  the  substance  thus  ob- 
tained has  all  the  appearance  and  many  of  the 
properties  of  India  rubber. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  uses  of 
the  pliable  elastic  gums,  readily  perceive  the 
wide  field  of  usefulness  that  any  material  pos- 
sessing such  properties  is  designed  to  occupy, 
more  especially  as  the  price  of  the  new  substance 
is  much  lower  than  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha. 
Linoleum  can  also  be  dissolved  into  a  varnish 
or  cement  in  the  same  manner  as  India-rubber, 
and  in  this  form  can  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  material  for  water-proof  clothing.  As 
a  varnish  or  paint  for  protecting  iron  or  wood, 
or  for  coating  ships'  bottoms,  it  is  said  to  be 
admirably  adapted,  as  it  dries  rapidly,  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  adheres  with  singular 
tenacity.  As  a  cement  for  uniting  substances, 
such  as  wood  with  iron,  or  wood  with  wood,  it 
is  very  effective,  and  has  similar  properties  to 
the  marine  glue,  made  from  India-rubber  and 
shellac.  Singularly  enough,  linoleum  can  also 
be  vulcanized  or  hardened  by  exposure  to  heat. 
By  this  means  it  is  made  as  hard  as  the  hardest 
wood,  and  rendered  capable  of  receiving  a  high 
polish  without  the  aid  of  varnish  or  any  other 
extraneous  substance.  In  this  condition  it  can 
be  filed,  planed  or  turned,  as  easily  as  wood,  and 
employed  in  many  of  the  various  ways  for  which 


wood  is  used.  Or  it  can  be  moulded  in  heated 
dies  to  any  desired  form,  as,  for  exan)ple,  flax 
spinners'  bosses,  sheaves  for  ships  blocks,  sur- 
gical instrument  handles,  picture  frames,  mould- 
ings, veneers  to  imitate  marble,  ivory,  ebony 
and  other  woods.  Combined  with  emery,  it 
forms  a  grinding  wheel,  having  extraordinary 
cutting  or  abrasive  power.  Very  di.s^imiiar  are 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  new  substance 
can  be  applied.  Carriage  aprons,  cart  sheeting, 
sail-covers,  reticules,  tarpauling,  printers' blank- 
ets, gas  pipes,  telegraph  supports,  washable  felt 
carpets,  table  covers,  paints  for  carriages  or  for 
painting  floor-cloths,  or  enamels  of  any  culor 
for  enameling  papier-mache  or  metals.  These 
are  only  some  of  the  many  uses  to  which  lino- 
leum may  be  applied. 

The  manufacture  has  hitherto  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  development  of  the  floor-cloth 
trade,  for  which  the  new  material  has  proved 
itself  well  adapted.  Linoleum  floorcloth  is  pro- 
duced by  combining  the  linoleum  with  ground 
or  powdered  cork,  which  is  rolled  on  to  a  stout 
canvas,  the  back  of  the  canvas  being  afterward 
waterproofed  with  a  cement  or  varnish  made 
from  the  solidifi'  d  or  oxydized  oil  before  refer- 
red to.  The  combined  fabric  so  manufactured 
is  then  painted  by  means  of  blocks  in  every 
variety  of  pattern,  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
floor- cloth  thus  produced  is  pliable  and  compara- 
tively noiseless  to  walk  upon.  It  washes  well, 
preserves  its  color,  and  can  be  rolled  up  like 
any  ordinary  carpet.  Besides  being  very  dura- 
ble— the  component  parts  being  almust  inde- 
structible except  by  tire — it  will  not  decom- 
pose by  heat  or  exposure  to  the  sun  or  air,  as 
is  the  case  with  India  rubber.  It  is  therefore 
better  adapted  than  that  substance  for  hot 
climates.  To  the  chemist,  engineer  and  manu- 
facturer, linoleum  offers  quite  a  new  substance 
for  experiment,  and  no  doubt,  as  it  becomes 
better  known,  the  various  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  applied  will  be  more  fully  developed  and 
appreciated. — Mechanic's  Magazine. 

.  <«>  • 

ITIilMS. 

The  Philadelphia  Mi.n't. — The  gold  deposits  at 
the  U.  S.  Mint  for  the  Ninth  monih  (imoiioied  to 
Si, 174, 697,  and  the  silver  deposits  and  piirchaies  to 
$33,498.95— in  all  §1,208,197.  The  pold  coin»go 
in  ttie  snme  time  amounted  to  §1,258,792,  alnioat 
wholly  in  double  eagles,  and  the  silver  coinage  to 
$33,689,  mainly  in  half  dollars  and  fine  burs.  The 
copper  coinage,  principally  in  one  and  three  cent 
pieces,  amounted  to  $118,745.  The  total  coinaRC  of 
the  month,  of  all  metals,  amounted  to  $1,411,205, 
covering  3,021,344  pieces. 

An  appeal  to  the  public  has  been  made  by  the 
.Jamaica  Committee  for  £10,000,  for  the  prosecuiioo 
of  ex-Governor  Eyre.  Mr.  Coieridg»,  the  Queen's 
counsel,  has  been  secured  by  the  committee. 

Fire- PROOF  A\''.'SH  for  Shinglks. — A  wash,  com- 
posed of  lime,  salt  and  fine  sand  or  wood  ashea, 
pi  t  on  in  the  ordinary  way  of  white-washing,  ren- 
deis   the  roof  fifty  per   cent,   more   secure   against 
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taking  fire  from  falling  cinders  or  otherwise,  in  case 
of  fire  in  the  vicinity.  It  pnys  the  expenses  a  hun- 
dredfcild  in  preserving  influence  against  the  effect  of 
the  weather.  Tbe  older  and  more  weather-beaieu 
ihe  shingles  the  more  benefit  derived.  Such  shingles 
generally  become  more  or  less  warped,  rough  and 
cracked  ;  the  aj  plication  of  the  wash,  by  wetting 
the  upper  surface,  restores  them  at  once  to  their 
original  or  first  form,  thereby  closing  up  the  spaces 
between  the  shingles,  and  ihe  lime  and  saud,  by 
filling  up  the  cracks  and  pores  in  the  shingle  itbelf, 
prevents  it  from  warping. 

Incombustible  Wash. — Slake  some  stone  lime  in  a 
large  tub  or  barrel,  with  boiling  water ;  when 
slaked,  pass  six  quarts  of  it  tbrougb  a  fine  sieve.  It 
will  then  be  in  a  state  of  fine  flour.  Now  to  six 
quarts  of  this  lime  add  one  quart  cf  salt  and  one 
gallon  of  waier;  then  boi;l  the  mixture  and  skim  it 
clean.  To  every  five  gallons  of  this  mixture  add 
one  pound  of  alum,  hiijf.  pound  of  copperas,  by  slow 
degrees,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  potash,  and 
four  quarts  of  white  sand,  or  hard  wood  ashes 
sifted.  This  solution  will  admit  of  any  coloring 
roatter,  and  may  be  applied  with  a  brush.  It  is 
more  durable  than  paint.  It  will  stop  small  leaks 
in  the  roof,  prevent  the  moss  from  growing  over  and 
rotting  the  wood,  and  render  it  incombustible  from 
spaiks  falling  upon  it.  When  laid  upon  brick  work, 
it  renders  the  brick  impervious  to  rain  or  wet. 

The  Freedme>j. — Major-Gen.  Sheridan  has  trans- 
mitted a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  in 
Louisiana  for  the  quarter  ending  Ninth  month  3jth, 
1866.  The  General  states  the  prospects  of  the  cot- 
ton crop  are  gloomy,  and  that  mHoy  employers, 
whose  entire  crops  have  been  destroyed,  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  their  employees,  and  there  appears  to  be 
a  general  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  of 
any  longer  maintaining  the  employees,  every  pre- 
text being  sought  for  discharging  them.  Many  of 
the  freedmen,  who  engaged  to  work  for  a  share  of 
the  crops,  will  be  left  not  only  destitute  of  the  means 
of  support  during  the  coming  winter,  but  will  be  in 
debt  to  the  owners  of  lands  for  supplies  advanced  to 
them  during  the  summer.  Complaints  are  frequent 
that  the  freedmen,  after  having  labored  faithfully 
from  the  date  of  their  contracts,  First  month  1st, 
1866,  until  the  crop  was  ready  to  harvest,  are  being 
discharged  and  driven  away,  ostensibly  on  the 
ground  of  having  been  insolent.  There  are  frequent 
reports  of  cruelty  to  the  freedmen,  particularly  in 
the  northwestern  parishes,  where  men  go  through 
the  country  at  night  disguised,  and  take  the  freed- 
men from  their  houses  and  whip  and  otherwise  mal- 
treat them.  Homicides  are  frequent  in  some  locali- 
ties. Sometimes  they  are  investigated  by  a  coroner's 
jury,  which  justifies  the  act  in  some  instances,  and 
releases  the  perpetrator.  In  other  cases,  when  the 
proof  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  agent  of  the 
Bureau,  the  parties  are  held  to  bail  in  a  nominal 
sum  ;  but  the  trial  of  a  white  man  for  the  killing  of 
a  freedman  can,  in  the  existing  state  of  society  in  the 
State,  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  farce.  The 
total  suspension  of  the  issue  of  rations  will  cause 
much  distress. 

Official  information  from  Alabama  states  that  in 
a  large  portion  of  that  State  the  corn  crop  has  been 
almost  a  total  failure,  and  that  the  cotton  crop  has 
been  severely  injured  by  the  drought  and  worm. 
The  people  in  the  inland  and  northern  portions  of 
the  State  are  destitute,  and  unless  there  be  immedi- 
ate assistance  the  suffering  during  the  winter  will 
be  great. 

John  Towles,  an  Episcopal  Clergyman,  in  Fau- 
quier County,  Virginia,  gave  notice  that  he  would 


open  a  First-day  school  for  the  freedmen  in  the 
building  formerly  known  as  the  "Sulphur  Spring 
Academy."  He  was  informed  that  he  would  not  be 
allowed  either  to  teach  or  preach  to  the  freedmen. 
Having  the  consent  and  approbation  of  two-ihirds  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  knowing  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  good  work,  he  endeavored  to  reason  with 
his  advisors,  and  bring  them  to  see  the  matter  in  its 
true  light.  He  secured  teachers  and  organized  the 
schools,  but  a  few  days  before  it  was  to  have  been 
opened  the  builuing  was  fired  by  the  hand  of  an  in- 
cendiary and  burned  to  the  ground.  The  Rector 
wishes  to  rebuild  the  ''Sulphur  Spring  Academy," 
and  in  the  meantime  the  First-day  school  for  the 
freedmen  will  go  on,  on  his  own  premises.  He  says, 
"I  feel  that  I  have  put  my  hand  to  God's  work,  and 
must  leave  consequences  to  Ilim." 
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SELECTIONS    FROM   THE   WRITINGS   OF   JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  548.) 

1817,  Fifth  month  \^th. — In  wliat  words 
shall  I  express  thy  tender  dealings,  thy  loving- 
kindness,  0  Lord  !  to  my  poor  soul  'I  How 
shall  I  approach  thee,  how  shall  I  speak  of  thee, 
or  speak  to  thee,  0  !  Thou,  the  Giver  of  every 
good  gift?  Thou  art  far  more  gracious  than 
any  language  cap  commemorate,  or  than  any 
tongue  can  convey  an  adequate  notion  of. 
Thou  hast  wrapped  me  in  a  garment  of  praise; 
thou  hast  covered  me  with  a  sense  of  thy  com- 
passion. I  am  swallowed  up  with  love  of  thee, 
with  thy  love  towards  me.  Take  pity  upon  the 
poor  dust,  which  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  ani- 
mate with  the  breath  of  thy  pure  Spirit,  and  to 
make  a  living  soul; — still  condescend  to  con- 
tinue thy  fatherly  protection — thy  very  tender 
mercies  and  forbearance,  hitherto  vouchsafed; 
— and  enable  me  and  all  thy  poor  creatures,  to 
answer  yet  more  and  more  thy  end  and  purpose 
in  creating  us, — still  more  and  more  to  love 
and  adore  thee,  who  art  our  all  in  all.  0 ! 
may  thy  kingdom,  thy  power,  and  thy  glory, 
yet  more  widely  and  triumphantly  extend  over 
every  thing  within  us  and  without  us  ; — 0  !  may 
thy  blessed  will  so  come  over  all,  that  the 
period  may  again  be  known,  when  "  the  morning 
stars  sing  together,  and  all  thy  sons,  0  God, 
shout  for  joy  \" 

1817,  Fifth  movth  20th.— 0  I  how  fervently, 
how   earnestly,  have  my  cries  and  breathings 


ascended  to  Him,  who  is  the  fountain  and  source 
of  all  good,  that  all  the  true  well-wishers  to 
Zion's  welfare, — all  the  hearty,  zealous,  living 
laborers  may  be  preserved  at  this  season,  (Year- 
ly Meeting,)  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left; — that  they  may  be  kept  in  their  proper 
places,  and  in  subjection  to  the  Great  Master  of 
our  assemblies; — that  their  spiritual  eye  and 
ear  may  be  opened  and  enlivened  by  his  healing 
hand  ; — that  their  speech  may  be  directed  and 
their  mouths  filled  in  his  own  time  and  way,  to 
his  glory  !  ^lay  each  one  of  these  be  kept  low 
under  His  almighty  hand;  may  that  which  is 
of  the  creature  within  them  be  abased,  whilst 
that  which  comes  from  the  source  of  life  and 
glory,  is  exalted  above  every  obstacle  or  oppo- 
sition. 0  1  Thou,  who  art  pleased  at  timts  to 
favor  thy  poor  dependent  little  ones,  those  who 
have  no  hope,  or  help,  or  happiness,  but  in  the 
smile  of  thy  benignant  countenance,  be  pleased 
at  this  time  so  to  refresh  their  hearts  with 
the  influence  of  thy  paternal  presence,  so  to 
overshadow  them  with  a  sense  of  thy  cootinued 
protection  and  care,  that  they  may  be  severally 
encouraged  and  confirmed  to  serve  Thee  with 
greater  diligence,  to  devote  themselves  afresh 
to  thy  service  and  disposal,  and  more  sincerely 
and  unreservedly  to  say  and  to  feel  th;»t  Thy 
will  is  best  in  all  things  ! 

1817,  Sixth  month  1st.— I  have  attended 
the  sittings  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  as  well  as 
those  of  its  large  Committee  on  Epistles,  of 
which  1  was  nominated  a  member  j  and  am  in- 
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clined  in  this  manner  to  notice  it.  I  think  I 
never  saw  the  importance  of  our  assemblies,  or 
indeed  of  any  system  of  church  government,  in 
80  strong  a  light,  as  previously  to  this  Yearly 
Meeting.  For  many  days  before  it  commenced, 
my  mind  seemed  engrossed  with  a  sense  of  the 
weighty  act  of  duty,  which  we  were  going  to 
take  in  hand  :  I  was  encompassed  with  earnest 
desires  and  great  exercise  of  soul,  that  every 
individual  attendant  there  might  be  availingly 
instructed  and  benefited  whether  it  should  fall 
to  his  lot  to  ba  more  or  less  prominently  en- 
gaged; and  that  thus  whatever  we  might  do  in 
word  or  deed,  we  might  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  and  for  the  promotion  of  his  great 
cause.  I  was  favored  to  continue  in  the  same 
tender  feeling  frame  of  mind,  with  but  little 
diminution,  to  the  conclusion  of  our  solemn  en- 
gagement :  at  times,  the  Lord  did  extend  his 
precious  gathering  wing  over  his  poor  depend- 
ent little  ones,  and  enabled  some  to  sing  in  their 
hearts  to  his  praise  ; — blessed  be  his  holy  name. 
0  !  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  experience  preser- 
vation on  every  hand,  to  be  each  of  us  kept  in 
our  proper  places,  and  under  our  own  fig  tree, 
where  none  can  make  us  afraid, — each  of  us 
abiding  under  our  particular  exercises,  and  upon 
the  watch-tower. 

Afeio  lines  affectionately  offered  and  addressed  to 
every  young  'person  whom  they  may  concern. 
1817,  Sixth  month  10th. 
Dear  fellow  traveller — In  a  little  of  that  love 
which  has  been  extended  to  rae  by  Him,  who 
"  eheweth  mercy  unto  thousands,"  I  send  thee 
these  few  lines;  sincerely  desiring  that  the  eye 
of  thy  soul  may  be  so  eff'ectually  opened  and 
enlightened  by  the  healing  hand  of  the  great 
physician,  Christ  Jesus,  as  to  enable  thee  clearly 
to  see  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace, 
before  they  are  hidden  from  thee. 

Dear  fellow  traveller,  dost  thou  not  at  times, 
when  thy  mind  is  in  some  degree  disengaged 
from  the  round  of  sin  and  folly,  or  when  thy 
natural  flow  of  health  and  spirits  is  somewhat 
broken,  dost  thou  not  feel  within  thee  convic- 
tions of  thy  wickedness,  and  condemnation  for 
the  same  ?  Hast  thou  not  intelligibly  heard  at 
such  intervals  a  language  which  whispers,  "  all 
is  not  right  ?"  Hast  thou  not  felt  that  the  end 
of  these  things,  in  which  thy  gratification  is 
placed,  can  never  be  peace, — can  never  be  any 
thing  short  of  death,  eternal  death  to  the  soul 
that  persists  in  them  ?  Be  assured,  then,  that 
although  these  are  thy  secret  feelings,  thou  art 
still  the  object  of  infinite  condescension  and 
loving-kindness;  he  who  desires  not  the  death 
of  the  evil-doer,  but  the  death  of  the  evil,  is 
still  near  thee,  notwithstanding  all  thy  rebel- 
Jion, — following  thee  in  thy  ways,  which  are 
those  of  sin,  and  running  after  thee  as  a  shep- 
herd in  search  of  his  strayed  sheep.  These 
pleadings  of  Divine  grace,  these  convictions  of 


the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  in  spite  of  thy  con- 
cealment of  them  are  pursuing  thee,  and  in 
spite  of  thy  endeavors  to  atppease  them  by  par- 
tial reformations  are  galling  thy  soul, — even 
these  are  the  evidences  of  His  gracious  hand 
upon  thee,  who  wounds  only  to  heal,  and  whose 
very  judgments  are  in  mercy.  0  !  that  thou 
mayst  come  to  see  with  undoubted  clearness  tiie 
truth  of  this ;  that  thou  mayst  be  encouraged 
and  emboldened  unreservedly  to  follow  thak 
which  is,  as  I  fully  believe,  shown  thee  to  be 
right  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  great 
Judge  of  all  the  earth.  Assuredly  He  has 
shown  thee  what  he  is  requiring  at  thy  hands, 
and  what  his  righteous  controversy  is  with.  He 
requires  of  thee  nothing  but  that  which  has 
separated  thee  from  Him,  the  only  source  and 
centre  of  true  joy, — nothing  but  that  which,  if 
not  forsaken,  will  embitter  thy  present  life,  and 
plunge  thee  into  utter  darkness  after  it.  Dear 
fellow  traveller,  it  may  be  that  thou  hast  been, 
within  these  few  years,  my  companion  in  the 
walk  of  wickedness ;  that  we  have  taken  de- 
light to  set  at  defiance  the  commandments  of  a 
great  Creator;  and  have  yielded  ourselves,  and 
all  that  we  possess,  the  ready  instruments  of 
Satan  : — our  time,  our  talents,  our  means,  our 
youth,  our  health,  our  peace  have  been  freely 
sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  our  soul's  enemy.  Be 
then  entreated  by  one  who  has  himself  trod  in 
this  path;  who  has  hurried  forward  with  im- 
petuosity down  this  fatal  current ;  who,  borne 
by  the  rushing  waters  to  the  very  brink  of  a 
tremendous  precipice,  has  been  there  snitched 
from  the  very  mouth  of  destruction.  There  ig 
indeed,  dear  young  person,  neither  help,  nor 
hope,  nor  happiness,  even  in  this  state  of  exist- 
ence, but  in  the  favor  of  Him,  (in  whose 
favor  is  life,)  in  implicit  obedience  to  the  Di- 
vine will  as  far  as  it  is  made  known  to  us.  It 
is  to  no  purpose  that  we  reckon  ourselves,  or 
are  reckoned  by  others  as  belonging  to  this 
sect  or  the  other  church,  to  this  class  or  the 
other  division  of  professing  Christians — if  we 
fall  short  of  those  unalterable  marks  and 
evidences  of  true  Christianity,  by  which  we 
shall  be  known  and  distinguished  in  that  great 
day,  when  every  gloss  will  be  removed,  and 
every  ceremony  and  shadow  shall  fade  before 
the  eternal  sun  of  truth.  We  read  that  at  that 
awful  crisis  there  shall  be  but  two  names  or 
classes  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
world  shall  be  known, — the  sheep  and  the  goats, 
— the  good  and  the  bad.  Well,  dear  fellow 
traveller,  it  remains  for  each  of  us,  if  we  have 
any  desire  that  this  transient  state  of  being  may 
terminate  in  an  unfading  inheritance,  to  lay 
aside  all  the  false  and  foolish  reasonings,  all  the 
vain  suggestions,  the  cheating  insinuations  of 
an  unwearied  adversary  ;  and  with  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  soul  to  take  up  the  holy  resolution 
to  seek  and  to  serve  the  Lord  our  God,  during 
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the  few  remaining  days  that  may  be  allotted  us  • 
and  to  this  end,  that  we  be  found  daily  inqui- 
ring in  his  temple,  the  temple  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  waiting  upon  him  there,  where  his 
kingdom  must  come  and  his  will  be  done  ;  that 
so  we  may  feel  his  presence  and  power  to  di- 
rect and  to  guide  us  into  the  saving  knowledge 
of  himself.  That  thou  and  I,  as  well  as  all  our 
poor  brethren  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  may 
be  of  that  gloriously  happy  number,  who  shall 
inherit  an  eternity  of  joy  unspeakable  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  is  the  earnest  desire  of  one 
who  feels  himself  thy  soul's  true  friend. 

To  a  Friend. 
Clapham,  16th  of  Sixth  month,  1817, 
Whilst  thinking  of  writing  to  thee,  a  part  of 
a  beautiful  meditation  of  the  Psalmist,  on  the 
works  and  wonders  of  Providence,  occurs  to  me. 
After  dwelling  much  on  the  variety  and  im- 
mensity, the  order,  the  harmony,  the  excellent 
provision  and  appointment  of  all  things  both  in 
heaven  and  upon  the  earth,  the  poor  servant 
cries  out,  as  if  unequal  to  the  task, — "  0  Lord  ! 
how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all;  the  earth  is  full  of  thy 
riches."  I  remember  it  is  somewhere  said,  *'  all 
thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  and  thy  saints  shall 
bless  thee;"  and  whilst  we  thus  see  that  the 
heavens  declare  his  glory,  and  the  firmament 
his  handiwork, — whilst  we  see  that  all  his 
works  praise  him,  are  we  not  convinced  that 
his  saints  should  likewise  bless  him?  Are  we 
not  abundantly  persuaded,  that  man  also, — 
■whom  we  now  see  the  only  flaw,  the  only  speck 
in  this  vast  production,  perverted  in  himself, 
and  perverting  the  rest  of  the  creation, — was 
originally  made  pure  and  perfect  in  his  kind, 
and  did  then  glorify  his  Maker.  0  !  how  fully 
do  I  believe,  how  clearly  do  I  see,  that  it  is  only 
as  we  poor  creatures  come  to  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  our  minds,  and  to  experience  the  put- 
ting on  of  the  new  man,  which  after  the  image 
of  Him  that  made  us,  is  created  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness;  that  we  can  rightly 
worship,  acceptably  praise,  and  truly  give  glory 
to  so  infinitely  righteous  and  holy  a  Being,  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.  Thus  alone  are  we 
brought  inexpressibly  to  feel  the  beauty  of 
those  scriptural  or  other  writings,  which  dwell 
on  the  works  of  the  creation  ;  thus  also  are  the 
faculties  of  our  mind  opened,  enlarged,  and 
quickened  to  examine,  to  perceive,  and 
adore,  the  great  First  Cause  of  all.  What  a 
blessed  experience,  when  every  thing  within  us 
and  without  us,  the  stars  above  us,  the  dust 
under  our  feet,  seem  all  to  join  with  us,  and 
to  show  forth  that  Power  which  has  made  them, 
and  which  supports  and  sustains  this  system, 
this  machinery  of  the  universe.  Surely  the 
revolutions  and  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  natural  kingdom  seems 
subject,   the   turnings   and   overturnings,   the 


storms  and  the  calms,  the  darkness  and  the 
brightness,  the  dreary  and  the  cheering  pros- 
pects, the  drooping  and  the  delightful  seasons, 
are  equuUy  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  who  is 
said  to  be  "  all  in  all."  He  saith  to  the  raging 
winds,  "  peace  be  still,"  and  to  the  foaming 
billow,  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  far- 
ther." "What  then  should  be  the  invariable 
language  of  our  hearts, — what  should  be  the 
clothing  of  our  spirits  day  and  niizht,  in  all  ex- 
tremities, and  under  all  the  circumstances  to 
which  we  are  constantly  liable,  but — "  the  will  of 
the  Lord  be  done."  0  !  that  we  might  be  privi- 
leged to  continue  from  day  to  day,  and  all  day 
long,  in  such  a  prostrated,  humbled,  reverential 
frame  of  spirit,  as  would  indubitably  evince  our 
belief  in  the  presence,  protection,  providence, 
and  power  of  Him  whom  we  profess  to  serve. 
Thy  affectionate  friend, 
J.  B. 

1817,  Sixth  month  24th. — I  think  I  have 
never  felt  in  so  reduced  a  condition,  in  so  piti- 
able a  state  of  mind,  as  during  souae  intervals 
of  late:  at  this  time  especially,  it  seems  as 
though  I  were  at  the  very  boundary  where  dis- 
tress of  soul  ends,  and  where  utter  darkness  and 
desolation  begin.  Still  is  there  something  like 
hope  ; — still  is  there,  through  the  infinite  mercy 
of  Him,  whose  kingdom  and  whose  power  are 
far  above  the  dominion  of  the  wicked  one, 
something  resembling  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a 
spark  of  light,  through  jjU  the  horror  and  gloom 
which  reigns.  0  Lord  !  this  once  help  me, — 
condescend  to  bless  me,  and  be  with  me,  and  I 
will  follow  thee  withersoever  thou  leadest.  0  ! 
Lord  God  of  my  fathers,  I  have  read  of  thy 
goodness  towards  those  who  sought  thee,  to- 
wards those  who  trusted  in  thee,  in  times  that 
are  past;  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  known,  and 
am  sure,  that  it  shall  ever  be  well  with  those, 
who  have  no  help,  or  hope,  or  happiness,  but  in 
and  by  and  through  thee,  the  source  and  centre, 
the  spring  and  the  river  of  all  consolation  and 
refreshment. 

1817,  Sixth  month  2-oth. — I  attended  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  held  this  day,  under  a  weight 
of  discouragement,  without  being  able  to  feel 
any  thing  alive  within  me.  It  seemed  to  some, 
however,  to  be  an  open  time,  a  time  uf  refresh- 
ment; the  truly  hungry  and  thir.sty  were  .'■liown 
what  a  blessed  condition  they  were  in  ;  and  they 
were  directed  to  the  fountain  of  living  wafers, 
the  living  bread  from  heaven,  whereby  tboy 
might  be  nourished  up  into  eternal  lite.  There 
was  also  a  supplication  put  forth  ou  behalf  of 
some,  who  were  under  discouragement  and 
doubting  whether  they  ought  not  to  enter  upon 
some  important  duty;  and  a  desire  for  such, 
that  they  might  "go  forth  in  this  their 
strength," — in  the  deep  sense  of  their  own 
weakness : — which  much  reached  me.  The 
sittings  for  business  were  no  less  trying  io  me, 
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and  I  believe  to  some  others,  who  mourn  at  the 
untempered,  (if  I  may  use  that  expression,)  or 
rather  perhaps  unleavened  manner  in  which 
these  our  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  good 
order,  Christian  conduct  and  conversation,  are 
sometimes  held.  Oh  !  how  little  of  an  inwardly 
gathered  and  retired  disposition  do  we  see, — 
how  little  of  that  weighty  concern  and  exercise 
of  soul — that  abiding  under  the  overshadowing 
canopy  of  pure  fear  which  were  witnessed  by 
those  amongst  us,  in  former  times,  and  spoken 
of  in  these  words  of  William  Penn  :  "  Care  for 
others  was  then  much  upon  us,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves,  especially  the  young  convinced. 
Often  had  we  the  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  our  neighbors,  relations,  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  sometimes  to  strangers  also :  we 
were  in  travail  for  on-e  another's  preservation, 
treating  one  another  as  those  that  believed  and 
felt  God  present;  which  kept  our  conversation 
innocent,  serious,  and  weighty.  We  held  the 
Truth  in  the  spirit  of  it,  and  not  in  our  own 
spirits,  or  after  our  own  will  and  affection. 
We  were  bowed  and  brought  into  subjection, 
insomuch  that  it  was  visible  to  them  that  knew 
us;  we  did  not  think  ourselves  at  our  own  dis- 
posal, to  go  where  we  list,  or  say  or  do  what  we 
list  or  when  we  list :  our  liberty  stood  in  the 
liberty  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth;  and  no  pleasure, 
no  profit,  no  fear,  no  favor,  could  draw  us  from 
this  retired,  strict,  and  watchful  frame.  Our 
words  were  few  and  savory,  our  looks  composed 
and  weighty,  and  our  whole  deportment  very 
observable.  I  cannot  forget  the  chaste  zeal 
and  humility  of  that  day  ; — 0  !  how  constant  at 
meetings, — how  retired  in  them, — how  firm  to 
Truth's  life  as  well  as  to  Truth's  principles  !" 
Thus  far  William  Penn,  and  oh  !  that  we  could 
say,  that  anything  like  all  this  did  leally  and 
truly  pervade  our  conduct  now,  as  a  religious 
body. 

(To  be  continued.) 


REAL  THOUGHT. 

In  a  loose  sense  of  the  word,  all  men  may  be 
said  to  think  ;  that  is,  a  succession  of  ideas,  no- 
tions, passes  through  their  minds  from  morning 
to  night ;  but  in  as  far  as  this  succession  is  pas- 
sive, undirected,  or  governed  only  by  accident 
and  outward  impulse,  it  has  little  more  claim  to 
dignity  than  the  experience  of  the  brute,  who 
receives,  with  like  passiveness,  sensations  from 
abroad  through  his  waking  hours.  Such 
thougth,  if  thought  it  may  be  called,  having  no 
aim,  is  as  useless  as  the  vision  of  an  eye  which 
rests  on  nothing,  which  flies  without  pause  over 
earth  and  sky,  and  of  consequence  receives  no 
distinct  image.  Thought,  in  its  true  sense,  is 
an  energy  of  intellect.  In  thought,  the  mind 
not  only  receives  impressions  or  suggestions 
from  without  or  within,  but  reacts  upon  them; 
collects   its   attention,  concentrates   its  forces 


upon  them,  breaks  them  up,  and  analyses  them, 
like  a  living  laboratory,  and  then  combines 
them  anew,  traces  their  connexions,  and  thus 
impresses  itself  on  all  the  objects  which  engage 
it. — Dr.  Ohartning. 

— .  ^^  ' 

MEMOIR  OF  REBECCA  B.  THOMPSON. 
(Continued  from  page  550.) 
Mill  Creek,  Tenth  month  22d,  1851. 
Dear  Friend: — It  has  been  my  lot  to  pass 
through  a  season  of  stripping,  in  which  I  have 
felt  my  unworthiness  to  a>-k  of  the  Father  even 
one  crumb  of  soul-sustaining  bread,  and  yet  He 
has  condescended  to  bless  me  far  beyond  my 
merit,  inasmuch  as  He  has  not  wholly  cast  me 
off,  but  has  commanded  me,  as  I  have  believed, 
to  write  what  He  may  direct  for  an  absent 
friend.  "As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the 
countenance  of  a  man  his  friend  ;"  so,  also,  do 
I  believe  that  communications  of  this  kind  may 
have  a  tendency  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by 
way  of  remembrance;  for  as  it  is  the  pure  in 
spirit  that  shall  see  God,  they  who  feel  that 
they  have  none  in  heaven  or  in  all  the  earth  to 
look  unto  but  Him  for  counsel  and  direction, 
feel,  also,  that  none  other  can  teach  as  He  does, 
and  that  His  mercies  are  new  every  morning ; 
and  as  it  has  been  written  that  "  ten  righteous 
persons  may  be  the  means  of  saving  a  city," 
so  do  I  believe  that  the  prayers  of  the  rightly 
exercised,  on  behalf  of  those  we  love,  may 
avail  much,  for  He  who  is  our  author  and  crea- 
tor is  a  prayer-hearing  God.  Had  it  not  been 
so,  I  should  have  been  driven  from  His  presence 
as  one  totally  unworthy  of  the  smallest  favor. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  secret  petitions  of  my 
parents,  which  ascended  to  the  throne  of  grace 
on  behalf  of  their  infant  charge,  which  they 
early  left  to  the  care  and  protection  of  sti angers, 
outwardly,  yet  secretly,  tliey  were  watched  over 
by  the  All-wise  Caretaker,  and  preserved  from 
many  snares  and  temptations  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  And  all  that  is  within  me  la 
bowed  when  I  reflect  upon  His  goodness  and 
matchless  love,  and  the  little  return  which  I 
have  made  for  these  favors,  for  which  body, 
soul  and  spirit  should  be  given  into  His  hands, 
to  be  converted  to  the  purpose  He  designed, 
that  of  giving  glory  and  honor  to  his  great 
name,  by  surrendering  my  own  will  in  passive 
obedience  to  His  entire  control,  and  allow  the 
creature  to  lie  low  in  self-al-asement  before  him. 
This,  my  friend,  is  what  He  requireth  of  us  in- 
dividually, in  order  that  we  may  come  to  know 
Him  to  be  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  for 
when  this  comes  to  be  otir  condition,  we  do  His 
works,  and  there  is  a  ceasing  from  man's,  for 
what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  God  but  God, 
and  he  to  whom  He  revealeth  them;  and,  as 
He  is  a  spirit,  they  can  only  be  spiritually  dis- 
cerned by  Sis  unspeaking  voice,  which  must 
be  attentively  listened  to,  or  we  may  not  distin- 
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guish  it  from  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  and 
thereby  fall  into  error,  from  which  we  may  have 
much  difficulty  in  freeing  ourselves.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  willing  to  listen  to  the 
divine  monitor  within,  we  shall  come  to  know 
his  power  to  be  superior  to  every  other  power, 
because  it  can  set  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death, — not  the  death  of  the  outward  body, 
but  that  death  which  is  produced  by  transgres- 
sion. It  is  recorded,  "  the  soul  that  sinneth 
shall  die,"  for,  as  in  Adam,  all  shall  die;  show- 
ing that  the  animal  propensities  of  our  nature 
must  know  a  death  to  pass  upon  them  in  the 
character  of  the  fire  of  the  Lord,  which  con- 
sumes all  that  is  light  and  chafl'y,  while  that 
which  remains  may  be  compared  to  silver  in  a 
pure  state,  free  from  the  dross  that  adhered  to 
it  when  dug  from  the  earth.  That  which  is  of 
the  earth  is  earthy,  and  must  undergo  the  refin- 
ing process  before  it  can  become  valuable  in 
the  bauds  of  the  refiner.  "  He  shall  sit  as  a 
refiner  and  purifier  of  silver."  These,  then, 
being  testimonies  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth,  what  further  evidence  do  we  want  to 
show  that  man  as  man  can  never  perform  the 
works  of  God  ?  He  must  come  to  experience 
His  Spirit  breathed  into  him,  for  "  He  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  by  which  he 
became  a  living  soul,"  showing  that  he  was  pas- 
sive to  the  operation  as  the  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  which  resisteth  not,  but  is  fash- 
ioned and  formed  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the 
maker  into  many  different  shapes,  not  presuming 
to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  the  architect, 
who  fully  understands  the  use  which  he  designs 
each  vessel  should  be  applied  to.  As  this  is 
yielded  to,  there  is  no  clashing  nor  jarring,  for 
this  might  have  a  tendency  totally  to  destroy 
that  which  would  be  otherwise  truly  valuable 
and  precious. 

And,  as  regards  the  Society  which  we  are 
members  of,  it  was,  I  believe,  established  upon 
the  firm  basis  of  Scripture  truth,  the  lijjht  with- 
in. Had  it  not  been  so,  its  founders  would 
never  have  been  able  to  have  endured  the  bit- 
ter and  cruel  persecution  which  was  inflicted 
upon  them  by  their  enemies,  and  which  nothing 
but  a  superhuman  power  could  have  supported 
them  under  and  raised  them  above,  until  they 
were  constrained,  amidst  it  all,  to  sing  praises 
unto  Him,  whose  divine  arm  of  power  was  un- 
derneath them.  And  as  He  remains  to  be  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever,  He  will 
raise  up  and  qu-alify  tliose  who  will  not  only 
maintain  these  principles,  but  will  raise  the 
standard  of  truth  and  righteousness  yet  higher 
in  the  view  of  surrounding  nations.  Truth  is 
mightier  than  error,  and  must  prevail;  so  it  is 
also  progressive,  and  instead  of  our  being  as  we 
now  are,  a  hissing  and  a  by-word,  there  would 
be  a  flocking  unto  us  not  only  from  the  high- 
ways and  hedges,  but  from  among  those  of  rank 


and  fortune,  whose  eyes  would  be  pleased  with 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  such  as  were  not  only 
professed  but  practiced  by  the  followers  of  that 
memorable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  Di- 
vine Master,  George  Fox.  These  views  have 
been  presented  to  me,  1  believe,  in  the  light  of 
truth,  which  can  alone  reveal  them  unto  man, 
and  which  he,  with  all  his  high  and  exalted 
reasoning  powers,  can  never  comprehend,  be- 
ca.use  they  are  spiritually  discerned  evi-n  by 
babes  and  sucklings,  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  the  milk  of  the  kingdom,  which 
nourisheth  up  the  soul  unto  immortality  and 
eternal  life. 

However  much  and  often  I  have  missed  my 
way  in  my  spiritual  journey,  the  sincere  desire 
of  my  heart  is  to  be  found  walking  in  my  allot- 
ted sphere  ;  for  fully  convinced  i  am  that  I  can 
never  bring  glory  and  honor  unto  His  great 
name  by  seeking  to  establish  principles  and 
rules  of  my  own  contrivance,  and  which,  the 
more  I  indulge  in,  will  lead  me  farther  away 
from  the  source  and  centre  of  all  good,  which 
is  God.  And  although  one  among  the  weakest 
of  His  servants,  He  has  sometimes  commissioned 
me  to  hand  forth  to  others,  either  verbally  or  ia 
epistolary  communications,  that  which  He  may 
deem  meet  for  them  to  have,  although  it  may 
be  by  way  of  reproof,  and  sometimes  by  way  of 
instruction  or  encouragement,  to  those  who  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  who  feel  that  they 
have  none  in  heaven  or  in  all  the  earth  to  rest 
their  hopes  of  salvation  upon  but  Christ  Jesus, 
"  the  rock  of  ages."  Unto  these  the  salutation 
of  the  spirit  through  me  is,  fear  not  little  flock, 
for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  kingdom.  Lift  up  then  the  hands  which 
are  ready  to  hang  down  on  account  of  the  many 
deficiencies  prevailing  among  us  as  a  people, 
remembering,  as  has  been  testified,  that  the 
prayers  of  rightly-exercised  parents  on  behalf 
of  their  offspring,  avail  much  ;  so,  also,  do 
those  of  the  parents  in  the  truth,  for  the  preser- 
vation and  protection  of  thut  unto  which  they 
may  feel  bound  by  the  strong  ties  of  deep  and 
fervent  love  to  the  Father,  and,  conseciueotly, 
to  the  children,  over  whom  he  has,  in  a  meas- 
ure, placed  these  as  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
truth,  denominated  ministers  and  elders.  As  I 
have  written  nothing  but  that  which  seemed  to 
present  in  the  light  which  we  as  a  people  pro- 
fess I  will  close,  with  the  salutatinn  ol  love. 
'  Rebecca  B.  Tuumi'Sun. 


(To  be  continued.) 
■   »«»  • ■ 


GOOD   MANNERS. 

There  is  an  impression  that  moral  attribufes 
have  a  certain  hard  and  rugged  nature  of  their 
own,  and  thiit  they  are  genuine  in  proportion  as 
they  are  unlovely.  Many  persons  think  that 
truth  spoken  in  love  hardly  bears  the  spirit  of 
truth      They  want  a  mau  to  speak  the  truth 
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very  much  as  a  bulldog  speaks — right  out  with 
it  at  a  bark  !  Where  a  man  does  this,  people 
say,  "  That  is  the  sort  of  man  that  I  like. 
There  is  no  flummery  about  what  he  says. 
When  he  speaks  the  truth  he  bites  off  his  words 
as  though  he  meant  it."  They  seem  to  like  a 
blunt,  hard,  wounding  way  of  speaking. 
"WHiereas,  if  another  man  studies  to  speak  the 
truth,  so  as  not  only  by  the  truth  to  touch  as  many 
points  as  possible,  but  to  avoid  as  many  evil 
effects  as  possible,  they  say,  "  He  may  speak 
the  truth  ;  but  then,  there  is  a  kind  of  indirect- 
ness about  it.  I  do  not  like  a  varnishing  of  the 
truth.  Truth  ought  to  be  spoken  in  its  own 
nature."  What  is  its  own  nature  ?  When  a 
man  speaks  the  truth  without  sympathy  ;  with- 
out feeling  ;  harshly  ;  not  in  love,  as  the  Apos- 
tle commanded  that  it  should  be  spoken ;  but 
in  passion,  in  irritableness,  and  in  uncharita- 
bleness;  then  people  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
spoken  in  its  own  nature.  No,  it  is  not.  The 
truth  is  spoken  in  its  own  nature  when  it  is 
spoken  as  God  speaks  it  through  the  universe. 
The  heavens  symbolize  it  by  all  the  beauteous 
forms  of  clouiis,  and  by  the  colors  of  sunrise 
and  sunset.  The  earth  speaks  it  by  all  the  ex- 
quisite flowers  of  summer.  "  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handiwork."  And  these  things 
are  so  many  parts  of  that  universal  tongue 
which  praises  God  and  declares  him  to  be  the 
One  that  sits  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  And 
when  I  hear  men  take  the  rudest  things  to 
make  them  the  symbols  of  truth-speaking,  I 
marvel  that  the  revolutions  of  the  revolving 
world  have  not  taught  ihem  that  God  is  love, 
and  that  God  is  beautiful. 

Throughout  the  New  Testament,  not  only  are 
moral  qualities  enjoined,  but  they  are  enjoined 
to  be  exercised  graciously  and  attractively. 
Christ  does  not  merely  say,  "  Let  your  light 
shine  :"  he  says,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  be- 
fore men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father."  You  are  to  attract 
men,  to  win  them — not  to  dazzle  and  drive  them. 

Hence,  bluntness,  coarseness,  hardness  of 
speech,  are  not  to  be  preferred.  If  a  man  has 
been  reared  on  a  ship's  deck,  if  his  eye  and  his 
tones  are  genial,  and  you  see  that  he  knows  no 
better  than  to  be  blunt  in  his  speech,  you  will 
bear  with  bis  bluntness,  and  it  will  not  oflPend 
you;  but  where  a  man  has  had  opportunities  of 
cultivating  suavity  and  grace  of  speech,  there 
can  be  no  greater  mistake,  or  one  more  pal- 
pably in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  Chiistianity, 
than  for  him  to  suppose  that  he  must  speak  ab- 
ruptly, or  be  rough  in  his  manner  or  address. 
A  disagreeable  piety  is  impious  by  so  much  as 
it  is  disagreeable.  Virtue  is  lovely.  So  is  truth. 
So  is  piety.  Men  admire  these  things.  There  is 
something  in  them  that  addresses  itself  to  the 
fundamental   quality  in    every  person's   soul. 


And  you  are  bound  to  give  truth  a  fair  exposi- 
tion in  your  conduct.  Certainly  you  are  not  to 
slander  it  by  acting  on  purpose  as  though  to  be 
pious  was  necessarily  to  be  cold ;  as  though  to 
be  good  was  necessarily  to  be  unrich  ;  as  though 
to  be  Christian  was  necessarily  to  be  void  of 
everything  that  is  lovely,  and  beautiful,  and 
pleasure-giving. 

This  view  will  present  a  much  higher  idea  of 
good  manners  than  is  often  presented.  We 
are  usually  taught  good  manners  by  parents  and 
teachers  in  schools  because  good  manners  are 
important  to  our  making  our  way  in  the  world; 
but  I  hold  that  good  manners  stand  on  a  moral 
and  a  Christian  ground.  A  man  is  bound  so  to 
speak,  so  to  rise  up,  so  to  sit  down,  so  to  con- 
duct himself  in  all  the  thousand  usages  of 
society,  as  that  his  presence  shall  be  a  pleasant 
and  not  a  disagreeable  thing,  or  a  burden  to  his 
fellow-men,  VVhere  a  man  has  good  manners, 
he   has   the   power    of  producing    unconscious 

pleasure  all  the  time. 

■  <«>  ■ 

Prom  the  Britieh  Friend. 
A   SHORT    MEMOIR   OF    MARY    GRIFFIN. 

Mary  GriflBn,  of  Nine  Partners,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  the  daughter  of  Moses 
Palmer,  of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  who  was 
a  strict  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Society — 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  family  duties, 
such  as  daily  prayers,  &c.,  yet  allowed  his  chil- 
dren to  attend  what  was  termed  decent  balls, 
and  some  other  places  of  amusement,  customary 
amongst  young  people  at  that  day. 

In  this  manner  Mary  received  her  education, 
but  was  met  with  in  an  unexpected  moment  at 
a  time  little  thought  of  by  her,  when  she  was 
engaged  on  the  floor  in  a  dance,  which  circum- 
stance she  related  as  follows  :  — 

''While  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  dance,  my 
mind  was  solemnly  impressed  with  the  sad 
effects  of  misspent  time,  and  I  immediately  re- 
tired and  took  my  seat,  at  which  the  company 
were  surprised,  and  inquired  the  cause,  I 
honestly  told  them  that  I  would  not  take  an- 
other step  in  that  way,  and  accordingly  never 
attended  another  one." 

Thus  she  bore  testimony  to  the  principle 
professed  by  Friends,  a  Society  that  she  had 
little  or  no  knowledge  of- 

She  continued  for  some  time  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Society,  and  when  young  in 
years  entered  into  a  married  life;  and  not  long 
after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  she  under- 
stood by  some  means  that  a  travelling  minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  to  have  an  even- 
ing meeting  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  preceding  it  frequently  oc- 
curred to  her  mind,  accompanied  with  a  wish 
or  desire  to  attend  it.  Her  husband  being 
from  home,  and  no  one  in  the  family  but  her- 
self and  children,  she  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
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to  dispose  of  them  duriog  her  absence  if  she ' 
attended  the  meeting.  She  finally  concluded  I 
to  take  supper  early,  and  put  the  children  to 
bed;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  asleep,  she  placed 
the  bedclothes  around  them,  and  set  out  for  the 
meeting:,  leaving  them  to  the  protection  of  a 
kind  Providence  :  she  secretly  said  to  herself, 
'*  I  have  faith  to  believe  they  will  be  cared  for 
until  my  return." 

She  had  to  travel  on  foot  about  four  miles  to 
the  meeting,  and  on  the  way  had  to  cross  a 
stream  of  water,  which  she  found  had  risen  to 
80  great  a  height  as  to  run  over  a  small  bridge 
which  was  placed  over  it  for  foot  passengers. 
This  appeared  a  difficulty  not  easily  surmounted. 
She  nevertheless  did  not  give  up  her  intention, 
as  she  fully  believed  it  was  her  duty  to  go,  but 
absolutely  waded  through  the  strong  carrent  of 
the  stream,  without  receiving  any  material  in- 
jury. After  which,  she  arrived  at  the  meeting, 
and  while  sitting  therein,  the  following  em- 
phatic passage  of  Scripture  frequently  presented 
itself  to  her  mind,  till  at  length  she  believed  it 
right  to  rise  up  and  express  it  amongst  them  : 

"  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  and 
though  thou  set  thy  nest  amongst  the  stars, 
thence  I  will  bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord." 
(Obadiah  4.) 

After  she  sat  down  she  felt  great  peace  of 
mind ;  and  when  the  meeting  was  over  she  re- 
turned, rejoicing  that  she  had  been  there,  and 
on  her  arrival  at  home  found  her  children  safe 
as  when  she  left  them. 

She  at  that  time  appeared  in  the  garb  that  was 
customary  in  the  Society  to  which  she  belonged, 
having  a  scarlet-colored  cloak,  edged  with  fur. 
It  appeared  afterwards  that  a  man  of  con- 
siderable standing  was  present  at  the  meeting 
— one  who  had  been  very  troublesome,  and 
was  about  to  engage  in  some  overbearing  con- 
duct toward  Friends — who  was  so  overcome  on 
hearing  the  aforesaid  communication,  that  he 
declined  prosecuting  the  object  that  he  had  in 
view,  and  after  the  meeting  was  over,  took  an 
opportunity  with  them,  made  a  satisfactory  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  error,  and  became  a  useful 
member  of  society. 

She  soon  afterwards  joined  herself  in  mem- 
bership with  Friends,  became  an  approved  min- 
ister in  the  Society  about  the  twentieth  year 
of  her  age,  and  continued  in  that  station  up- 
wards ot  fourscore  years,  as  appears  by  the  me- 
morial given  forth  hy  Nine  Partners  Monthly 
Meeting  respecting  her. 

It  further  appeared  that  though  she  had  given 
up  in  obedience  to  what  she  believed  was  re- 
quired of  her  in  the  foregoing  instances,  she 
had  not  reflected  on  the  impropriety  of  her  gay 
dress,  until  a  Friend  expressed  herself  in  meet- 
ing to  this  effect : 

"  Laces  proceed  from  pride — pride  is  sin — 
and  sin  will  lead  down  lower  than  the  grave." 


She  was  then  sensible  of  the  inconsistency 
of  her  dress,  and  immediately  altered  it,  laying 
aside  all  those  parts  that  she  saw  were  super- 
fluous. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  took  place  of  her 
knowledge  and  quickness  of  apprehension  when 
she  was  about  six  years  of  age.  Being  present 
when  her  parents  were  conversing  about  their 
minister's  salary,  and  her  mother,  advi.<ing  to 
liberality,  remarked,  "We  must  not  starve  the 
gospel,"  the  little  girl  replied,  "  Starve  the 
gospel,  mother  !  that  you  cannot  do,  for  it  is  the 
power  of  Grod  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth." 

When  she  was  about  the  ninety-fifth  year  of 
her  age,  she  performed  a  very  satisfactory  visit 
to  a  number  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  Nine 
Partners  and  Stanford  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
the  families  constituting  them.  In  the  hun- 
dredth year  of  her  age,  when  she  was  so  weak 
in  body  as  not  to  be  well  able  to  stand  alone, 
she  felt  her  mind  drawn  to  visit  a  part  of  the 
fiimilies  of  Nine  Partners  Particular  Meeting, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  her  friends,  she  performed, 
and  was  led  to  point  out  and  speak  with  clear- 
ness to  particular  states  among  those  she  visited. 
She  also  attended  several  public  meetings  at 
that  place,  wherein  she  was  admirably  favored 
to  communicate  suitable  counsel  and  advice  ia 
a  very  lively  and  pertinent  manner-. 

Near  the  close  of  her  time  she  called  for  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  addressed  them 
with  her  last  words,  faying,  "  Fear  the  Lord 
above  all  things,  and  keep  up  your  religious 
meetings." 

She  departed  this  life  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d  of  Twelfth  month,  1810,  aged  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years. 

.—<•*—* 

god's  way  of  answering  prayers. 
And  have  you  never  found  that  prayer  an- 
swered, when  God  has  de<Jtroyed  some  earthly 
hope,  brought  you  down  from  riches  to  poverty, 
from  high  to  low  estate,  from  the  gladdening 
companionship  of  those  you  loved  to  be  the 
mournful  followers  of  them  to  the  darksome 
grave  !  Did  you  mmn  God  to  search  you,  and 
to  prove  you  ?  and  did  you  mean  that  he  should 
do  it  in  your  way,  or  in  his  own?  And  if  he 
has  done  it  in  his  own  way,  do  you  doubt  its 
being  well  done '/  or  do  you  think  your  ways 
hiuher  than  his  ways,  because  your  thoughts  are 
different  from  his  thoughts?  and  that,  though 
he  is  a  "  God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity  "  to 
others,  he  has  dealt  unfairly  with  i/ou  ?  We  say 
uot— for  every  "  heart  kuoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ness," and  a  stranger  may  not  unduly,  and 
without  sympathy,  intermeddle  thcrewilli— we 
say  not  that  yours  may  not  he  a  hard  tiial,  a 
deep  afiiiction,  a  destruction  of  worldly  hopes, 
such  as  they  are  ;  but  what  if  it  should  U  a  1,  as 
God  would  have  it  lead,  to  the  setting  ot  your 
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heart's  best  affections  on  that  God,  and  that 
heaven,  and  that  home  above,  from  which  these 
earthly  hopes  that  are  now  destroyed  have  made 
you  too  much  strangers  !  What  if  those  hopes 
destroyed  should  tend  to  fix  your  hearts  there, 
where  alone  true  joys  are  to  be  found  ;  and  to 
cast  all  your  care  upon  him  who  careth  for  you, 
and  who  has  destroyed  your  worldly  hopes  he- 
cause  he  cared  for  you  :  then,  there  will  come  a 
day,  without  a  cloud  to  darken  or  a  sorrow  to 
depress,  when,  if  the  infirmity  of  nature  should 
murmur,  "  Where  is  now  the  hope  ?"  and  the 
sneer  of  the  infidel  should  suggest,  "Who  shall 
see  it  V  you  shall  be  able  to  say,  in  the  happy 
repose  of  pious  submission,  "  Though  he  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him ;"  for  he,  my  God 
and  Saviour,  can  raise  from  the  death-bed  of 
earthly  hopes,  other  hopes  that  are  life-giving 
and  heavenly ;  for  "  who  is  God  but  the  Lord, 
and  who  is  a  rock  save  our  God  ?"  I  often  think 
of  the  pious  Fenelon.  When  his  illustrious  pu- 
pil lay  dead  in  his  cofiin,  and  the  nobles  of  the 
court  were  gathered  around,  the  good  archbishop 
approached  the  body,  and  gazing  feelingly  upon 
it  for  a  time,  at  last  exclaimed  to  the  following 
effect :  "  There  lies  one  for  whom  my  aff'ection 
was  equal  to  the  most  tender  regard  of  the  most 
tender  parent,  and  he  loved  me  in  return  with 
all  the  ardor  of  a  son.  There  he  lies,  and  much 
of  my  worldly  hope  lies  dead  with  him.  But" — 
(and  here  is  the  point  of  his  holy  resignation) 
— "  but  if  the  turning  of  a  straw  would  bring 
him  back  to  life,  I  would  not,  for  a  thousand 
worlds,  be  the  turner  of  that  straw,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  God." — Dr.  Langley. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  10,  1866. 


Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting. — We  are  glad 
to  receive  notice  of  what  transpires  in  other 
parts  of  the  heritage.  Though  what  is  commu- 
nicated may  not  seem  of  especial  importance 
yet  a  knowledge  of  how  Friends  in  different 
sections  are  faring,  tends  to  renew  our  interest 
in  each  other,  and  enables  us  to  sympathize 
with  all  in  their  various  allotments,  whether  it 
be  in  localities  in  which  hundreds  may  assem- 
ble, or  where  only  the  two  or  three  are  found 
bearing  our  name. 

A  correspondent  informs  that  Scipio  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  composed  of  Scipio,  Deruyter 
and  Verona  Monthly  Meetings,  was  held  at 
South  Street  Meeting-house,  Scipio,  (now  in 
the  town  of  Ledyard,)  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Fourth-day,  the  26th  of  Ninth  month.  This 
meeting  has  become  greatly   reduced   in   size 


within  the  last  few  years,  yet,  on  the  recent  oc- 
casion, a  considerable  number  of  Friends  were  in 
attendance.  Representatives  were  present 
from  the  other  Monthly  Meetings,  and  members 
from  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  preparative  meetings- 
Several  ministers  were  there  ;  one,  who,  though 
aged  and  quite  infirm,  came  with  his  wife  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  by  horse  and  wagon.  In 
the  meeting  for  worship  several  Friends  were 
engaged  in  testimony,  and  their  service  was  ap- 
parently acceptable  to  their  hearers. 

At  the  public  meeting  on  Fifth-day,  many  of 
the  neighbors  not  in  membership  with  Friends 
were  present.  A  Minister  from  Genesee  deliv- 
ered a  long  and  edifying  discourse.  After  at- 
tending the  Quarterly  Meeting  he  proceeded  to 
Canada  in  the  further  prosecution  of  bis  religious 
concern. 


SwARTHMORE  CoLLEOE. — We  have  numer- 
ous inquiries  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
building  and  the  prospect  of  an  early  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  in  which  so  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers are  interested,  and  have  made  in- 
quiries recently  with  a  view  to  answering  these. 
The  masonry  on  the  west  wing  of  the  College 
is  so  nearly  completed  as  to  justify  the  confi- 
dent expectation  that  the  roof  will  be  upon  it 
before  the  winter  weather  prevents  outdoor 
work.  The  carpenters  can  then  proceed  with 
their  labors  under  cover,  the  floors  can  be  laid, 
the  stud  partitions  put  up,  and  the  other  inside 
work  proceeded  with  early  in  the  spring.  The 
masons  will  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 
remaining  walls,  which  are  already  erected  to 
the  line  of  the  first  joist,  and  there  can  belittle 
doubt  that  the  roof  will  be  raised  upon  the 
whole  building  before  this  time  next  year. 
The  French  roof,  which  has  been  adopted  as 
an  improvement  in  the  plans,  gives  an  additional 
story,  in  which  the  older  class  of  pupils  can  be 
lodged  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Board  of 
Managers  will  determine,  at  its  next  meeting, 
to  open  the  Preparatory  School  in  the  west 
wing  in  the  autumn  of  next  year.  Although 
this  measure  would  be  liable  to  some  objections, 
it  would,  no  doubt,  give  a  more  definite  and 
positive  direction  to  the  interest  already  mani- 
fested in  the  enterprise,  and  attract  toward  it 
some  who  have  stood  aloof  upon  the  plea  that 
the  plans  of  education  and  management  were 
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not  sufficiently  matured  to  enable  them  to  judge 
intelligently  of  them.  There  is  a  feeling  with 
some  that  the  Institution  is  being  erected  upon 
an  extravagant  basis — that  too  much  money  is 
being  spent  upon  the  building — such  should 
visit  the  grounds  and  examine  the  plans;  they 
will  find  that  while  the  building  is  substantially 
constructed,  as  it  certainly  should  be,  to  meet 
the  views  of  all,  it  has  no  more  expended  upon 
it  than  would  be  considered  essential  to  any 
structure  of  its  size  and  objects.  Upon  the 
number  of  pupils  it  is  capable  of  accommodating, 
must  depend  in  great  measure  the  cheapness  of 
instruction  and  living  of  the  pupils,  and  upon 
this  must  depend  the  adaptation  of  the  Institu- 
tion to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  com- 
munity. We  learn  that  an  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  increase  the  means  of  the  corporation 
by  a  general  duplication  of  former  subscriptions, 
and  that  upon  the  success  of  this  will  probably 
depend  the  ability  of  the  Board  to  open  the 
school  nest  autumn,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
extend  the  building  to  completion.  In  closing 
this  article,  we  need  hardly  urge  upon  all  who 
would  promote  the  spread  of  intelligence  and 
liberal  culture  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  predominate,  to 
aid  this  enterprise  to  the  extent  of  their  surplus 
means. 


Married,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  in  London,  Eng- 
land, on  the  3d  of  Tenth  month,   1866,  Joseph  G 
Miller,  of  Long  Island,  to  Isabella  Thompson,  of 
the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  6th  of  Ninth  month,  1866,  iu  Bristol, 
Pa.,  of  typhoid  fever,  Rebecca  P.,  widow  of  Timothy 
Stackhouse,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age.  May  she 
rest  in  peace. 

,  on  the  4th  of   Tenth  month,    1806,   in    the 

35th  year  of  her  age,  Mary  C,  wife  of  Jas.  A.  Wright, 
and  daughter  of  Catharine  and  the  late  Edward  Cook, 
of  New  York. 

,  suddenly,  on  the  2'rth  of  Tenth  month,  18G6, 

in  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  Chables  E.  P.,  only  son  of  Town- 
send  Hilliard,  aged  IT  years  ;  a  member  of  Green 
Street  Monthly  Aleeting. 

,  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  the  27th  of  Tenth 

month,  1866,  Jonathan,  son  of  Edward  C.  and  Ann 
M.  Kiiight,  of  Phila.,  in  his  26th  year. 

,  on  Fourth-day  afternoon.  Tenth  month  31st, 

1866,  io  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  T.  Ellwood  Ln- 
KENS ;  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting, 
Phila. 

,  on  the  2d  inst..  Alios  Wickersham,  of  Jenk- 

intown.  Pa.,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Tenth  month, 

1866,  of  membranous  croup,  Arthur  John,  son  of 
Sylvester  D.  and  Sarah  W.  Liiivill,  aged  about  3 
years.  An  interesting  child,  whose  flower  of  promise 
waa  early  nipped  in  the  bud. 


The  (London)  Friend,  reviewing  Margaret 
Howitt's  work,  "  Twelve  Months  with  Frederica 
Bremer  in  Sweden,"  quotes  from  it  some  re- 
markable passages  in  the  life  of  Pehr  Thomas- 
son,  the  Swedish  poet. 

Every  event  of  life,  be  it  ever  so  small,  is 
assuredly  under  the  control  of  a  power  beyond 
ourselves.  I  like  to  believe  this,  for  it  is  a  faith 
which  makes  me  unspeakably  happy.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  1  will  relate  the  fol- 
lowing perfectly  true  narrative  : — 

"  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  two 
peasant  lads,  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  south  of 
Sweden,  herded  their  small  flocks  by  the  side 
of  a  wood  in  which  was  a  large  cave.  They 
had  glorious  times  together — they  had  not  a 
care  in  the  world ;  and  when  their  sheep  or 
goats,  or  whatever  their  herd  might  consist  of, 
were  safe,  they  would  retire  to  the  cave  an«l 
live  there  a  life  happier  than  kings.  At  no 
great  distance  from  this  place  stood  a  castle, 
the  residence  of  a  noble  lady,  a  widow,  with  an 
only  son  about  their  own  age.  By  some  chance 
he 'became  acquainted  with  the  herd- boys — at 
least  so  far  as  to  know  that  they  led  much 
merrier  lives  in  their  cave  than  he  did  in  his 
castle;  and  after  a  little  while  he  was  invited 
to  pay  them  a  visit.  This  was,  of  all  things, 
what  he  desired  ;  but  still  he  only  dared  to 
have  this  enjoyment  by  stealing  away  from  his 
home  unknown  to  his  mother.  The  appointed 
time  came  and  he  went,  none  of  the  three 
thinking  at  all  about  the  weather,  nor  observing 
the  lowering  clouds  which  gathered,  until  the 
storm  burst  over  their  heads  in  torrents  of 
rain,  flashes  of  jagged  lightning,  and  heavy 
rolling  thunder.  The  young  nobleman,  who 
had  never  been  exposed  to  the  elements  before, 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  It  seemed  to  him 
a  judgment  from  heaven,  and  he  feared  he 
should  never  return  alive  to  his  castle.  The 
two  peasant  lads,  caring  nothing  for  weather, 
having  been  out  even  in  worse  storms  than 
this,  a^ud  with  perfectly  easy  minds,  did  their 
best  to  reassure  their  visitor— wrapped  him  m 
their  coats,  placed  him  in  the  back  of  the  cave, 
and  stood  at  its  entrance  to  shut  out  the  fierce 
lif^htnin'^.  The  storm  passed  over,  but  only  to 
cr\ve  plate  to  a  still  more  terrible  domestic  one. 
The  absence  of  the  lad  during  the  thunder- 
storm brought  to  his  mother's  knowledge  whore 
he  had  been,  and  she  then  sternly  forbade  his 
ever  a^-ain  associating  with  low  and  vulgar 
peasant's.  The  farmers  who  employed  them  to 
herd  their  flocks  were  informed  ot  their  idle, 
ne-liaent  habits;  the  cave  settlement  was  bro- 
ken up  •  there  was  an  end  of  their  merry  times 
together,  and  they  went  into  other  service-one 
thTs  way  and  the  other  that.  1  ears  passed ; 
the  boys  c'rew  into  men  without  knowing  any- 
thing further  of  each  other.     One,  however,  he 
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with  wliom  we  have  especially  to  do,  Pehr 
Thomasson,  developed  into  a  poet  and  became 
known  throughout  Sweden  for  his  patriotic 
songs  and  the  breath  of  fresh  nature  which 
permeates  them.  On  one  occasion  during  his 
earlier  success  he  visited  the  capital,  and 
amongst  other  places  of  public  interest  which 
he  inspected  was  the  great  prison  at  Vaxholm. 
After  he  had  seen  through  the  whole  place  and 
was  crossing  the  court  to  leave,  he  was  accosted 
by  a  (bin,  woe-begone-looking  man,  who  said, 
'  Ah  !  I  remember  you,  but  you  will  not  recog- 
nize me  !'  Pehr  Thomasson  could  not  but 
confirm  the  truth  of  his  words.  How  great, 
then,  was  his  emotion  when  he  discovered  that 
this  sorrowful,  poverty-stricken  man  was  the 
great  aristocrat,  at  one  time  too  noble  to  associ- 
ate with  peasant  boys,  yet  who  now,  a  prisoner 
for  debt,  claimed  his  acquaintance.  On  another 
occasion,  when  the  poet  was  again  in  Stock- 
holm, he  visited  an  exhibition  of  new  pictures, 
when  at  once  his  eyes  were  attracted  by  a  large 
painting  representing  the  interior  of  a  cave  in 
a  thunder-storm,  and  two  sturdy  peasant  lads 
screening  a  delicate  and  apparently  high-born 
youth  from  its  terrors.  Arrested  at  once  by 
the  familiar  scene  of  his  own  boyish  experience, 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  '  Why,  here  we  are  to  the 
life !  Who  in  the  world  has  painted  this  pic- 
ture V  '  I,'  said  a  voice  behind  him,  '  your  old 
comrade,  brother  Thomasson — the  painter  Nor- 
denburg  !'  You  can  imagine  the  meeting  bet- 
ter than  I  can  describe  it.  It  was  this  same 
Nordenburg  who  exhibited  in  the  International 
Exhibition  the  clever  picture  of  the  Collection 
of  Tithes  in  Scania,  his  own  district,  and  which 
would,  no  doubt,  be  painted  with  equal  fidelity 
to  the  life." 

Of  Amelie  von  Braun,  M.  Howitt  writes  : — 
"  Strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Sweden, 
and  deeply  mourning  over  such  as  heretics  who 
in  any  way  differed  from  it,  she  yet  deplored  its 
coldness  and  reliance  on  outward  ceremonies, 
and  often  raised  her  voice  against  it,  as  a 
Church  recreant  to  its  high  origin  and  author- 
ity. These  opinions,  however,  were  less  strong- 
ly spoken  out  in  her  lifetime  than  in  her 
Pictures  of  Christian  Life  in  our  Dai/s,  a  work 
written  after  much  prayer,  which  she  left  as  a 
legacy  to  her  nation.  She  acted  out  the  princi- 
ples, however,  which  ?he  desired  should  reani- 
mate the  Church.  Born  in  ISll,  one  of  the 
several  daughters  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  whose 
small  means  were  expended  on  the  education  of 
his  sons,  Amelie  spent  the  parlier  years  of  her 
life  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  perhaps  even,  on 
an  emergency,  scouring  a  floor.  All  her  house- 
hold duties  were,  however,  conscientiously  per- 
formed, although  she  devoured  every  book  that 
came  in  her  way,  digesting  its  contents  over  her 
mechanical  labors ;  so  that,  even  when  thus  em- 
ployed, her  mind  was  developing.     From  the 


early  age  of  five,  she  knew  that  she  had  a 
Father  in  heaven  ;  and,  though  encountering  by 
the  way  many  a  difiiculty,  many  an  impeJiraent, 
she  yet  advanced  ouTard,  ever  onward,  towards 
her  heavenly  home.  She  was  a  singularly 
dutiful  daughter,  never  undertaking  anything 
without  the  advice  and  blessing  of  her  fither. 
This  also  speaks  much  for  the  character  of  the 
parent.  Nevertheless,  there  was  one  higher 
than  her  earthly  father,  as  she  says,  '  From 
my  tenderest  years  I  have  thrown  myself  on 
Jesus  alone;  nor  has  any  undertaking  of  mine 
prospered  in  which  I  have  followed  human  ad- 
vice, or  obeyed  the  will  of  others  in  opposition 
to  the  warning  of  an  inward  voice.'  In  1843, 
she  began  to  work  quietly  amongst  the  poor  of 
Carlsharan,  where  her  family  was  then  residing. 
She  visited  the  lowest  cabins  of  sin  and  misery, 
carrying  with  her  a  clean  cloth  and  candles. 
The  cloth  she  spread  on  a  table  and  the  candles 
she  lighted,  for  to  the  Swedes  clean  table  linen 
and  lighted  candles  convey  the  idea  of  the 
highest  rejoicing  and  festivity.  Raving  done 
this,  made  all  beautifully  impressive  and  attrac- 
tive, she  then  poured  out  words  of  divine  truth 
and  kindliness  into  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
inmates.  She  produced  in  this  way  such  an 
extraordinary  effect,  that  the  poor,  wretched 
people  use  to  clean  up  their  miserable  abodes  in 
the  hope  of  her  coming,  that  she  might  see  she 
was  expected  and  made  welcome.  For  nine 
years  she  carried  on  a  large  Sunday-school. 
She  labored  too  amongst  the  sailors,  and  the 
most  demoralized  class  of  workmen,  and  found, 
throughout  the  experience  of  her  life,  men 
more  easy  to  influence  than  women.  In  1856, 
a  still  more  extensive  field  of  labor  was  opened 
to  her.  She  came  to  Stockholm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conversing  with  religious-minded  per- 
sons, whose  views  accorded  with  her  own,  and 
especially  as  regarded  certain  tendencies  which 
she  greatly  deplored.  Here  she  was  strongly 
urged  to  proceed  to  Dalecarlia,  where  the 
church  was  much  shaken.  She  hesitated  at 
first,  for  the  distance  was  great  and  the  people 
strange  to  her.  At  length,  believing  it  to  be 
the  Divine  will,  she  went  there,  and  talking 
with  the  people  great  numbers  thronged  to 
listen.  She  conversed  with  them  also  in  pri- 
vate, circulating  orthodox  works,  and  was  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  messenger  of  God,  and,  at 
the  urgent  entreaty  of  many,  returned  to  them 
the  following  year.  From  this  time  forth  she 
became  a  religious  lecturer  amongst  the  poorer 
orders  generally,  over  whom  she  exercised 
great  power.  With  the  cultivated  classes  she 
could  do  less;  the  latter  she  intended  to  benefit 
by  her  pen,  and  that  only  after  her  death,  for 
she  feared  that  excessive  partiality  on  one  side, 
and  rancour  on  the  other,  might  destroy  the 
wholesome  effect  at  which  she  aimed.  She  had 
not,  strange  to  say,  much  influence  with  chil- 
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dren  ;  but  she  trusted  that  felling  some  great 
trees,  little  ones  might  be  brought  down  with 
them,  and  rejoiced  that  there  were  so  many 
loving  women  who  especially  could  work 
amongst  the  young.  Spite  of  her  simple,  un- 
assuming manners,  which  vanquished  the  preju- 
dices of  many,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
she  met  with  violent  opposition  ;  still,  without 
any  effort  on  her  part,  as  one  door  of  usefulness 
was  closed,  another  opened.  Various  clergy- 
men warmly  espoused  her  cause,  inviting  her 
to  their  districts  during  the  great  festivals  of 
the  Church.  She  would  then,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service,  hold  meetings  in  the  sum- 
mer in  the  open  air.  These  meetings  began 
with  a  hymn,  in  which  hundreds  of  deeply 
affected  voices  joined.  Her  discourses  con- 
tinued for  two,  sometimes  even  for  three  hours, 
the  people  listening  with  rapt  attention.  Her 
voice  was  tenderly  persuasive;  and,  as  she 
would  describe  to  them  the  poor  prodigal  man 
or  woman  returning  to  the  Father's  house, 
after  giving  them  her  own  experiences,  many 
were  the  hearts  which  she  won.  She  exhorted 
them  also  to  obey  the  authority  of  the  law,  for 
the  Lord's  sake;  nor  did  she  omit  earnest 
prayer  for  the  Church  and  its  ministers,  especi- 
ally including  the  pastor  of  their  own  parish  and 
his  family.  Her  journejings  through  the  woods, 
and  her  abode  in  desolate  country  cabins,  under- 
mined her  health,  yet  she  never  gave  up  her 
work,  which  she  regarded  as  her  calling  from 
God.  When  not  laboring  abroad,  she  continued 
her  'Pictures.'  During  the  winter  of  1869, 
ehe  had  a  fall  on  the  ice,  by  which  she  was  con- 
siderably hurt ;  nevertheless,  though  suffering 
great  pain,  she  continued  the  journey  she  was 
then  upon,  for  eight  days  longer,  preaching  for 
many  hours  during  the  day,  and  sleeping  at 
night  in  some  humble  homestead,  forgetting,  as 
she  says,  the  pain  and  uneasiness  she  endured, 
in  the  kindness  of  her  sisters  in  the  faith,  and 
the  praying,  singing,  reading,  and  conversation 
of  her  spiritual  brothers.  Towards  the  end  of 
February  of  the  same  winter,  waiting  one  Sun- 
day for  some  friend  in  a  cold  churchyard  after 
service,  she  was  chilled,  and  subsequently 
preaching  in  a  small  over-heated  cabin,  she  be- 
came seriously  unwell.  From  this  day  her 
last  illness  dates,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  follow- 
ing month  she  departed  this  life,  some  of  her 
last  words  being,  '  My  spirit  is  well — onwards  ! 
— onwards  !  Victory  and  light !  I  see  now 
clearly — much  more  clearly !'  An  intense 
hatred  of  sin,  of  indolence,  and  luxury,  may  be 
stated  as  the  prevailing  character  of  her  Pic- 
tures of  (Christian  iy//e,  which,  though  not  quite 
completed,  have  been  published  as  she  left  them. 

>   ^«»   * — 

The  human  heart,  like  a  well,  if  utterly 
closed  in  from,  the  outer  world,  is  sure  to 
generate  an  atmosphere  of  death. 


SUNNY   DAYS   IN    WINTER. 

D.    F.    MACARTHY. 

Summer  is  a  glorious  season, 

Warm,  and  bright,  and  pleasant; 
But  the  past  is  not  a  renson 

To  despise  the  present: 
So,  while  health  can  climb  the  mountain, 

And  the  log  lights  up  the  hall, 
There  are  sunny  days  in  winter,  after  all  1 
Spring,  no  doubt,  h<ith  faded  from  us, 

Maiden-like  in  charms  ; 
Summer,  too,  with  all  her  promise, 

Perished  in  our  arms  : 
But  the  memory  of  the  vanished 

Whom  our  hearts  recall, 
Maketh  sunny  days  in  winter,  aft^r  all! 
True,  there's  scarce  a  flower  that  bloometh, 

All  the  best  are  dead  ; 
But  the  wall-flower  still  perfumeth 

Yonder  garden  bed  ; 
And  the  arbutus,  pearl-blossomed, 

Hangs  its  coral  ball : 
There  are  sunny  days  in  winter,  after  all  I 
Summer  trees  are  pretty, — very, 

And  I  love  them  well ; 
But  this  holly's  glistening  berry 

None  of  those  excel  ; 
While  the  fir  can  warm  the  landscape. 

And  the  ivy  clothes  the  wall. 
There  are  sunny  days  in  winter,  after  all  I 
Sunny  hours  in  every  season 

Wait  the  innocent ; — 
Thot=e  who  taste  with  love  and  reason 

What  their  God  has  sent ; 
Those  who  neither  soar  too  highly, 

Nor  too  lowly  fall. 
Feel  the  sunny  days  of  winter,  after  all ! 
Then,  although  our  darling  treasures 

Vanish  from  the  heart; 
Then,  although  our  once-loved  pleasures 

One  by  one  depart ; 
Though  the  tomb  looms  in  the  distance. 

And  the  mourning  pall. 
There  is  sunshine,  and  no  winter,  after  all  1 
— ■  <■>  ■ 

NOTHING    TO    SPARE. 
What!  hast  thou  naught  to  spare  ?     Alas  !  thy  lot, 

ludeed,  is  hapless ;  thou  art  very  poor. 
Poorer  than  thy  poor  brethren,  who  hive  not 

The  hoarded  much,  that  crieth  still  for  more  I 
Where  are  thy  baubles  ?  Where  thy  glitlerii;g  toys? 

Where    thy    rich    trappings  ?     Thy   amusements, 
where  ? 
The  daily  luxury,  that  only  cloys? 

Oh  I  look,  aud  see  if  thou  hast  "naught  to  spare? 
Where  is  thy  wasted  time  ?     Thy  unbreathcd  word 

Of  gentleness  ?     Thy  hidden  talent,  where  ? 
The  look  of  pity  which  thou  miphtsl  accord? 

Oh  !  do  not  tell  me  thou  hast  "  naught  to  spare." 
Bethink  thee  ere  thou  speakest  so  again, 

And  for  thy  needy  brethren  have  some  care  ; 
Oh  !   be  more  grateful  to  ihy  Father,  when 

So  much  He  givelh  thee— so  much  '•  to  sp.aro." 

A.  S.  Siiindard. 


They  are  brave  who  know  to  speak 

Forthe  fallen  and  the  weak; 

They  are  brave  who  caluily  cbooBe 

Hatred,  scofting  and  abuse, 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think  ; 

They  are  brave  who  dare  to  be 

la  the  right  with  two  or  three. 
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THE   LOSS  OF  THE    STEAMSHIP  "  LONDON." 

(BY  ONE    OF    THE    SURVIVORS.) 
•       (Continued  from  page  558.) 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  passengers  were 
nearly  all  on  board.  We  found  that  a  larger 
number  had  joined  us  there  than  we  had  ex- 
pected to  see ;  so  we  made  a  pretty  large  party, 
252,  including  captain,  crew,  and  all  connected 
with  the  ship,  divided  as  follows : — 59  first- 
class  passengers,  52  second-class,  52  third-class, 
89  belonging  to  the  ship,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
a  few  stowaways  ;  I  was  told  of  some,  and  I 
knew  of  three  on  board  whose  names  were  not 
on  the  published  list :  say  there  were  six,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  258.  The  number  of  passengers 
wsa  1(53,  not  many  for  so  large  a  ship  as  the 
London,  but  160  too  many,  as  the  end  proved. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  usual  ques- 
tions were  asked,  as  it  generally  is  at  the  begin- 
cing  of  a  voyage — What  is  to  be  the  length  of 
time  for  the  passage  ?  and  usually  bets  are 
made.  One  would  give  her  sixty  days ;  or 
would  bet  a  dinner  that  we  would  be  able  to 
take  one  at  the  "  Albion,"  in  Bourke  Street, 
by  10th  of  March.  Others  would  give  her 
sixty-five  to  seventy  days.  One  man  said,  "I'll 
take  odds  she  never  gets  to  Melbourne.  Do 
■  you  remember  what  I  told  you  at  Gravesend, 
that  she  looked  like  a  coffin  ?  "  Not  a  very 
comforting  observation,  but  I  remember  it  dis- 
tinctly. 

The  next  morning  we  were  out  of  sight  of 
land  :  we  had  left  in  the  night.  I  asked  one 
who  was  up  at  the  time  of  starting,  helping  to 
heave  the  anchor,  what  was  the  time  then  ;  he 
said  twelve,- or  little  before.  This  our  first  day 
(Saturday)  was  pleasant — light  head  wind,  ship 
rolling  considerably.  The  coals  piled  on  deck, 
in  sacks,  rolled  down,  and  came  very  nigh  kill- 
ing a  little  boy.  A  good  number  of  passengers 
on  deck — making  acquaintance.  But  this  day 
gave  us  the  last  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of 
each  other.  The  weather  the  next  day  became 
severe — it  was  too  unpleasant  to  be  on  deck,  and 
a  great  number  were  sea- sick  and  kept  to  their 
rooms.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a  lady  on  deck 
at  any  time  after,  excepting  on  the  last  day. 
So  Saturday  passed  over,  and  Sunday  came  in, 
and  with  it  rain,  and  rather  heavy  wind,  but  a 
little  more  favorable,  and  we  had  now  a  few 
sails  set.  At  noon,  being  on  deck,  I  noticed 
that  the  ship's  position  was  posted  up,  which  I 
now  forget;  but  I  distinctly  remember  that  our 
distance  then  from  Plymouth  was  170  miles. 
Understand  what  I  mean  by  the  position  of  the 
ship  :  on  board  passenger- vessels,  the  latitude, 
longitude,  and  distance  run  for  the  last  day, 
ending  at  noon,  or  since  last  reckoning,  is  post- 
ed up  by  one  of  the  ofiicers  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  ship,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who  generally  keep  logs,  and  can  see 
their  position  every  day  on  a  map  or  chart.    In 


the  afternoon,  a  clergyman  from  the  after,  or 
chief  saloon — the  Rev.  Mr.  Kerr  I  think  was 
his  name — came  to  our  cabin,  in  second  class, 
and  read  prayers  and  gave  a  short  sermon  or 
exhortation,  but  under  difiiculties,  as  he  said 
he  was  sufferins  from  sea-sickness  :  also  the 
water  occasionally  would  come  down  on  his 
bare  head,  throujrh  the  small  skylights  in  the 
deck-house.  Divine  service  was  held  in  the 
chief  saloon  in  the  morning,  I  think  by  Rev, 
Dr.  Wolly.  I  suppose  very  few  thought  of  that 
being  their  last  Sabbath. 

Monday,  the  8th,  came  in  a  little  more  pleas- 
antly ;  that  is,  through  the  day  the  sun  was  to 
be  seen  at  times,  but  the  wind  was  still  strong 
and  ahead,  and  the  ship  under  steam,  and  being 
low  in  the  water,  she  made  pretty  heavy  weath- 
er of  it.  The  ship's  position  this  day,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember,  was  latitude  46°  40'  N.,  longi- 
tude 7°  7'  W.  The  distance  I  can  remember 
more  distinctly  was  102  miles,  we  being  nOW 
272  miles  from  Plymouth,  and  entered  on  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay — that  bay  of  terrible  repute 
for  why  I  did  "not  fully  understand,  but  do 
now. 

There  are  unpleasant  days  at  sea,  and  this' 
was  one  of  them  :  no  comfort  below,  nor  plea- 
sure on  deck.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
second-class  accommodation  on  board  an  Aus- 
tralian passenger  steamship  of  London,  not 
Liverpool.  The  cabin  is  between  decks,  enter- 
ed by  the  main  hatchway  of  the  ship,  nearly 
midships  and  just  forward  of  the  main-mast. 
As  far  as  regards  the  motion  of  the  ship,  this  is 
the  best  part  to  be  in.  There  were  fifty-two 
passengers  and  only  two  stewards,  not  a  suf- 
ficient number  to  do  the  work.  The  conse- 
quence was,  the  work  was  always  ahead  ;  every- 
thing rough  and  dirty,  everybody  complaining. 

I  "felt  rather  disappointed  myself  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  ship.  ^Coming  down  Chan- 
nel, I  saw  much  to  complain  of,  but  said  noth- 
ing ;  would  make  every  allowance  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  voyage,  knowing  well  what 
those  long  voyages  are,  and  trusting  that  all 
would  be  right,  once  we  left  Plymouth  and  at 
sea.  But  instead  of  matters  improving,  they 
grew  worse.  Of  course,  you  must  make  some 
allowances  for  the  severe  weather;  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  there  was  the  steam-winch, 
that  the  work  of  the  ship  was  done  by,  with  its 
everlasting  din  and  rattle.  It  was  placed  on 
the  main  deck,  close  to  our  hatchway  ;  and 
while  it  was  working — which  was  more  than 
half  the  time — we  could  not  hear  each  other 
converse  in  our  cabin  ;  and  as  for  reading — the 
only  solace  at  sea — why,  you  would  just  as  much 
think  of  taking  a  book  on  a  cold  showery  day 
in  winter,  and  sit  on  London  Bridge  to  read, 
as  there.  On  deck  it  was  worse  still ;  for  this 
London  was  a  very  wet  ship,  much  more  so  than 
any  I  had  ever  seen.     Her  decks  were  continu- 
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ally  covered  with  water,  more  or  less  swashino' 
from  one  side  to  the  other;  and  she  had  such  a 
I  wholesale  way  of  taking  it  in.  She  would  roll 
I  well  over  on  her  side  (and  she  was  a  devil  for 
I  rolling  !  ),  and  scoop  in  the  green  seas,  and  then 
'  it  would  take  ten  or  ^fifteen  minutes  before  it 
would  run  oif.  The  scuppers  appeared  to  me 
,  to  be  very  small,  and  not  at  all  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  I  can  very  well  remember  being  on 
deck  that  afternoon,  standing  with  a  few  others 
near  the  cuddy.  You  will  please  understand 
that  the  cuddy  or  chief  saloon  was  on  the  main- 
deck,  and  extended  to,  say,  a  third  the  length 
of  the  ship.  The  deck  over  it  is  the  poop,  and 
where  none  but  first-class  passengers  are  per- 
mitted. From  the  cuddy  forward  to  the  fore- 
castle is  the  large,  clear  main-deck,  or  waste, 
protected  by  bulwarks  and  a  rail  on  top,  in  all 
together  over  six  feet  high — a  good  shelter 
from  the  wind  and  sea.  We  had  not  been 
there  long  before  over  came  a  sea,  wetting  us 
effectually,  and  taking  us  up  to  about  the  knees. 
Presently  we  noticed  that  the  water  was  not 
running  off.  "  Oh,  I  see.  Who  will  wade  to 
the  side,  and  take  away  that  door-mat  and  rub- 
bish from  over  the  scupper  ?  "  It  was  done, 
but  still  no  difference.  "  Get  a  stick  and  run 
it  down,  perhaps  that  will  clear  it.  Oh,  I  see 
now  what  is  the  trouble,  the  scupper  is  filled 
with  coal."  And  so  they  were  most  of  the 
time  after.  They  came  from  the  sacks  of  coal 
piled  on  deck.  There  were  also  large  lumps 
that  had  not  been  put  in  sacks,  which  would 
roll  about  the  decks,  to  the  great  danger  of 
men's  legs.  For  two  nights  after  I  could  hear 
these  lumps  of  coal  rolling  al'out  above  my  head. 
So  at  any  time  after  I  did  not  go  on  deck  oftener 
than  was  required,  for  fear  of  getting  hurt;  as 
there  were  always  so  many  things  knocking 
about  the  decks,  such  as  lumps  of  coal,  buckets, 
empty  casks,  &c.,  and  sometimes  we  would  see 
a  bag  of  coal  moving  about  with  the  water.  So 
after  remaining  on  deck  until  we  got  nicely 
drenched,  we  went  to  our  happy  home  below, 
to  hear  dishes  rattling,  children  crying,  women 
grumbling,  and  that  everlasting  steam  winch. 

While  we  were  at  tea  this  evening  (Monday, 
the  8th)  the  ship  commenced  to  roll  (it  is  often 
remarked  at  sea  that  a  ship  generally  com- 
mences to  roll  and  pitch  at  meal  times),  and 
shipped  a  great  deal  of  water,  which  soon  found 
its  way  down  through  the  skylight  on  to  our 
heads.  Soon  after  we  shipped  another  heavy 
sea — or  rather  dipped  it  in  out  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay ;  and  it  came  rushing  down  our  hatch- 
way in  a  body,  causing  quite  a  scene  of  con- 
sternation among  the  ladies,  many  hcreaming 
at  once,  "  Oh,  we  are  sinking  !  "  others  crj-ing, 
"  Shut  down  the  lids  of  the  hatch  ! "  One 
man  who  had  come  home  in  her  from  Mel- 
bourne said,  "  Oh,  you  must  not  mind  this,  it 
is  an  old  trick  of  the  London's;  and  more  than 


that,  if  the  lids  of  the  hatch  are  shut  down,  it 
will  not  prevent  the  water  coming  down — they 
are  not  made  properly  ;  the  sides  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  hatch  don't  fit  close  to  the  combings, 
and  also  the  water  floats  up  the  lid,  and  cornea 
down  nearly  the  same  as  though  there  were 
none  ! "  all  of  which  proved  true.  After  a 
time  the  water  on  deck  subsided.  Then  the 
men  had  to  fall  to  and  carry  up  the  water  in 
buckets  out  of  their  state-rooms,  to  save  their 
clothes  from  being  spoilt.  This  continued 
nearly  all  night ;  lor  by  the  time  the  rooms 
were  free,  down  would  come  another  supply. 
All  the  women,  excepting  a  few,  remained  up 
all  night:  not  that  there  was  an}/  duuger — or 
rather  I  did  not  consider  there  was.  About 
twelve  o'clock  I  went  to  bed,  as  our  side  of  the 
ship  was  dry,  we  being  then  on  the  windward 
side.  At  four  in  the  morning  (of  Tuesday,  the 
9th),  I  found  that  the  ship  was  then  on  the 
other  tack,  that  we  had  the  leeward  side,  con- 
sequently the  water;  and  I  heard  a  lady  in  the 
next  state  room  asking  some  others,  her  com- 
panions who  had  remained  up  all  night,  to  come 
and  assist  her  in  keeping  the  state-room  dry, 
saying  they  could  pray  and  work  tuo,  as  she 
did ;  i  at  once  got  up  and  assisted  her. 

When  daylight  came  in,  we  learned  that  the 
wind  was  still  ahead,  the  weather  heavy,  the 
ship  under  steam,  and  making  very  little  pro- 
gress. About  ten  o'clock  1  went  on  deck,  and 
found  that  the  jibboom  was  carried  away,  and 
the  fore-royal-mast  broken  in  two  and  hanging 
down  :  soon  alter  the  foretopgallant-niaat  broke 
o9',  then  the  foretop  mast,  and  all  hanging  down 
a  wreck.  That  day,  some  time  after,  the  main- 
royal-mast  was  carried  away.  The  first  part  of 
the  day  rather  pleasant :  1  remember  the  sua 
was  shining  when  1  went  on  deck  to  see  the 
wreck  of  the  foretop-mast.  But  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  the  wind  increased — the 
ship  laboring  very  much,  and  a  prospect  of  a 
wild  night.  Many  now  began  to  express  fears, 
and  question  the  propriety  of  the  captain  still 
forcing  the  ship  in  the  face  of  a  head-sea.  We 
had  several  passengers  on  board  who  had  been 
sailors.  One,  I  remember,  John  Hickman,  from 
Ballarat,  had  his  wife  and  four  children  on  board. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  sea,  and  was,  if  I  remember  right,  fourteen 
years  at  it.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  I  saw 
Hickman  come  down  from  the  deck.  •'  \\  cU 
Hickman,"  said  I,  '-how  do  matters  look  on 
deck?"  He  said  in  reply— "  1  have  been  a 
good  deal  at  sea;  I  have  been  in  a  great  many 
vessels,  and  1  know  something  about  them,  but 
1  never  yet  saw  one  behave  as  this.  She 
frightens  me — I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
her."  The  same  opinions  were  expressed  by 
others.  The  women  all  this  time  were  in  a 
constant  state  of  fear ;  but  their  fears  were  no 
proof  of  danger.     By   seven  or  eight  o'clock 
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matters  grew  worse,  the  gale  increasing.  One 
of  the  lifeboats  was  carried  away — lifted  out  of 
the  davits  by  the  sea.  Shipping  a  deal  of  water, 
our  hatches  had  to  be  closed  ;  but,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, this  did  not  prevent  the  water  coming  in, 
and  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  all  was  con- 
fusion and  terror  in  cur  second-class  cabin  : 
ladies  clinging  to  you,  and  beseeching  you  to 
stay  beside  them  ;  some  in  their  rooms  reading 
and  praying,  but  the  majority  out  in  the  open 
cabin.  Fear  at  this  time  was  not  confined 
entirely  to  the  females.  Most  of  the  men  had 
fear  in  their  faces.  I  myself  began  to  feel 
very  uneasy,  for  I  heard  expressions  of  doubt 
and  fear  from  many  who  understood  nautical 
matters.  Mr.  Muuroe,  one  of  the  surviving 
passengers,  and  who  had  formerly  been  at  sea, 
came  down  about  twelve  o'clock.  I  asked  him 
how  things  looked  on  deck.  He  said,  "I  have 
been  on  the  poop  all  the  night,  and  the  si^ht 
up  there  is  really  terrible — seas  mounting  right 
over  her."  "  Do  you  think  there  is  any  dan- 
ger ?  "  I  asked.  "  Yes  ;  not  so  much  from  the 
violence  of  the  gale,  as  the  behaviour  of  the 
ship."  He  added  that  Captain  Martin  had 
been  on  deck  all  the  time,  and  it  was  plain  to 
be  seen  that  he  was  not  at  rest  in  his  mind  as 
to  the  fate  of  his  ship.  He  (Munroe)  said,  "  I 
dread  to  be  down  here,  but  I  am  nearly  perish- 
ed by  being  on  deck  so  long."  And  no  won- 
der he  dreaded  being  below.  Apart  from  the 
horror  of  being  in  the  company  of  nearly  fran- 
tic girls  and  women,  who  thought  that  every 
roll  would  be  the  last,  and  not  quite  clear  on 
that  point  yourself,  there  was  the  discomfort 
that  at  every  roll  of  the  &hip  the  water  would 
shoot  down  the  hatchway,  first  one  side,  then 
the  other — then  wash  to  and  fro  the  same  as 
on  the  upper  deck.  Then  worse  than  all  was 
the  steam,  produced  by  water  that  went  down 
the  engine-hatch  on  to  the  hot  machinery  :  this 
steam  came  forward  and  lodged  in  our  cabin, 
which  was  very  suffocating.  During  any  lull 
of  the  sea  we  lifted  the  lid  to  get  some  fresh 
air,  but  most  of  the  time  we  could  not  see  each 
other  five  feet  apart.  Most  of  the  passengers 
were  sitting  on  the  tables.  That  night  was 
really  terrible,  but  the  next  was  worse.  The 
ship  at  this  time  was  hove  to,  and  oh  !  how  she 
would  roll  !  It  was  no  gentle,  undulating  mo- 
tion ;  she  would  roll  on  her  side  until  you  were 
in  doubts  of  her  ever  coming  up  again.  Then 
up  she  would  come  with  a  jerk  ;  and  when  she 
did  rise  there  was  a  general  displacement  of 
boxes,  trunks,  chairs,  buckets,  and  other  mov- 
able articles,  placed  on  board  in  confusion  at 
Gravesend  and  Plymouth.  How  the  passen- 
gers fared  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ship,  or 
what  their  fears  were,  I  can't  say.  Those  iu 
the  afterpart,  I  think,  would  not  see  the  same 
danger  as  we ;  at  any  rate  they  would  not  be  so 
inconvenienced  as  we  were.     We    could  now 


see  that  we  had  more  than  the  dangers  of  a 
gale  to  contend  with.  It  was  quite  evident 
our  ship  was  deeply,  if  not  over  laden.  She 
was  a  ship  built  for  speed,  of  great  length  for 
her  breadth — belonging  to  a  class  of  ships  that 
cannot  be  loaded  with  safety  in  proportion  to 
her  tonnage,  like  those  of  the  old  style.  She 
was,  perhaps,  safe  enough  when  properly  load- 
ed, with  less  top-hamper,  not  so  heavily  spar- 
red, and  properly  equipped.  And  besides,  it 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  on  board  that  she 
was  not  prepared  for  a  gale.  It  appeared  as  if 
she  had  been  forced  to  sea  in  a  hurry,  and 
there  was  confusion  above  deck  as  well  as 
below.  Work  was  always  ahead.  The  sailors 
were  continually  at  work,  and  yet  the  ship  was 
never  "  snugged,"  as  the  saying  is  at  sea.  The 
crew  had  not  got  used  to  the  ship;  and,  an- 
other difficulty,  many  were  foreigners,  and  did 
not  understand  English.  Once  I  saw  Mr.  An- 
gel, one  of  the  officers,  directing  a  man  to  do 
something  :  the  poor  fellow  was  anxious  to  doit 
right,  but  every  atterfpt  was  wrong;  Ut  last  I 
discovered  that  he  did  not  understand  a  word 
that  was  said  to  him.  I  also  noticed  a  want  of 
regularity  and  discipline  in  the  ship.  I  make 
this  observation  with  no  desire  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  any  one,  or  insinuate  that  the  loss  of 
the  ship  was  in  any  way  attributable  to  this  j 
but  I  think  it  will  ail  tend  to  show  that  there 
was  not  that  sufficient  preparation,  or  that  pro- 
per regard  to  life,  at  the  outset,  and  in  the 
despatching  of  the  ship,  that  there  ought  to 
have  been ;  yet  I  feel  fully  convinced  as  I  now 
write  this,  that  had  the  same  gale  overtaken 
us  two  months  after,  on  the  last  week  of  our 
voyage,  the  London  would  not  have  succumbed 
to  it  as  she  did.  I  believe  she  was  a  good, 
strong,  well-built  ship;  but  that  is  not  where 
the  fault  rests  ;  it's  in  the  cramming  her  so  full 
of  goods  that  even  the  space  allotted  to  the 
passengers  was  encroached  on.  This  interfered 
with  the  working  of  the  ship  when  trouble 
overtook  us. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  Every  species  of  intolerance,"  says  Paley, 
"  which  enjoins  suppression  and  silence,  and 
every  species  of  persecution  which  enforces 
such  injunctions,  is  averse  to  the  progress  of 
truth,  forasmuch  as  it  causes  that  to  be  fixed 
by  one  set  of  men  at  one  time,  which  is  much 
better  and  with  much  more  probability  of  suc- 
cess left  to  the  independent  and  progressive 
inquiries  of  separate  individuals." 

Survey  the  page  of  ecclesiastical  history ; 
mark  the  intervals  of  languor  when  the  right 
of  private  judgment  was  denied — then  was  the 
church  of  Christ  debilitated  and  pestered  with 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  errors.  "  No  man  can 
write  down  truth.  Inquiry  is  to  truth  what 
friction  is  to  the  diamond.     It  proves  its  hard- 
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nesa,  adds  to  its  lustre,  and  excites  new  admira- 
tion." 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing: amounts  since  last  report  : — 

From  City  Contributions $214.50 

"      Rachel  Haines,  Fallston,  Md 30  00 

"      Thos.    Garrigues 20.00 

"      Rachel  Haines,  Fallston,  Md 15.00 

"      Sirah  H.  Sbreeve,  Columbus,  N.  J 3.00 

"     Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting 36.00 


Philada. 


$318  50 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
11th  mo.  3d,  1866. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW    OP    THE   WEATHER,  AC. 

TENTH     MONTH. 

1865.       ,       1866. 


Eain  during  some  portion  of 
tlie  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,. 

Cloudy,  without  storms, 

Clear,    in    the  ordinary   ac 
oeptation  of  the  term, 


TKMPaRATDRE,   RAIN,   DEATHS, 
AC. 

Mean  temperature  of  lOtb 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest   do.  duriog    month, 

Lowest    do.      do.       do. 

Rain  during  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  each  vear 


10  days. 
0     " 
7     " 

14  " 


31 


54.88 

79.00 

39.50     ' 

3.05  in 


1084 


deg 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  1 0th 
mouth  for  the  past  seventy -seven  years 

Highest  raein  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1793 

Lowest     do.         do.        do.        do.     1827 


8  days. 
2  '< 
6       " 

15       " 


31 


1866. 


58.35  deg. 
73.50     " 
40.00     " 
4.15  in. 


1428 


54.59  deg. 

64.00     " 
46.00      " 


COMPARISON    OF    RAIN. 


1866. 


28.94  " 

22.47 

2.97   " 

2.52 

3.75  " 

2.18 

7.96  " 

8.70 

3.05   " 

4  15 

Totals  for  the  first  six  mos. 

of  each  year 

Seventh  month 

Eighth   month 

Ninth  month 

Tenth  month 


Totals 46.67  "  40.02 

From  the  above  it  will  be  B -en  that  the  tempera 
tare  of  the  month  just  passed  has  exceeded  that  of 
the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  by  about  three 
and  one  half  degrees,  although  the  difference  in  the 
extremes  is  a.bo\n  nine  degreesless.  The  mtirine  record 
for  hist  month  will  show  such  a  sorrowful  list  of  dis- 
asters as  has  probably  never  before  been  seen. 

The  devastations  by  fire  during  tha  past  month  or 
two  have  also  been  terrible.  Witness  the  fallowing 
in  Quebec  :  "  The  number  of  lives  lost  is  now  known 
to  be  six.     The  number  of  houses  burned  is  found  to 


be  even  larger  than  previously  estimated,  and  num- 
bers twentj.-three  hundred.  Nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand  people  are  without  shelter.  The  skating  ring, 
drill  sheds.  Marine  hospital,  the  Jacquess  Castor 
Hall,  and  the  lower  town  market  are  lilled  with 
people." 

It  may  not  be  deemed  inapproprii\te  to  introduce 
the  following,  clipped  from  an  exchange  paper. 

"A  thunderbolt  from  a  pertectly  cloudless  sky 
struck  a  church  and  three  dwelling  houses  at  Hising 
Sun,  Indiana,  a  few  days  ago.  It  killed  a  girl  out- 
right, and  stripped  all  the  clothing  from  a  boy, 
whom,  strange  to  say,  it  only  stunned.  A  more  re- 
markable electrical  phenomenon  has  rarely  occur- 
red." 

While  the  following  interesting  item  will  possess 
still  more  interest  should  the  prediction  be  verified  : 

"  Meteors  expected— On  the  13lh  or  14lh  of  Novem- 
ber next,  says  Professor  Newtun,  of  Yalt  College  a 
prodigious  flight  of  meteors,  the  most  imposing' of 
Its' kind,  will  make  its  appearance,  probably  for'tha 
last  time  in  this  cenury.  Only  thirteen  of  these 
meteoric  showers  are  recordrd  between  the  years 
903  and  1833.  That  of  the  latter  year  was  a  sub- 
lime spectacle.  Arago  computes  that  not  l^-ss  than 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  meteors  were  visi- 
ble above  the  horizon  of  Boston  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th  of  November,  1833.  This  display  was  seen 
all  over  North  America.  A  similar  display  was 
seen  by  Humboldt,  at  Cumana,  South  America  in 
1790."  J.  M.  E. 

■  <m>  ■ 

ite:ms. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  has  issued  a  proclamation 
that  any  person  held  in  Slavery  in  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico,  shall  be  considered  free  the  moment  he  lands 
in  Spain,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  ol  his  coming 
thither;  and  shall  also  be  free  whenever,  ei'.her  in 
company  with  the  master  or  sent  by  him,  he  enters 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  any  State  where 
slavery  does  not  exist. 

With  four  weights  of  respectively  one  pound,  three 
pounds,  nine  pounds,  and  twenty-seven  pounds,  any 
number  of  pounds  from  one  to  forty  may  be  weighed. 

Until  recently  the  scientific  world  has  held,  from 
the  almost  universal  absence  of  remains  in  the  lower 
strata,  that  man  had  no  existence  on  the  earth  until 
after  the  period  of  the  fo.sil  mastodon,  which  the 
caution  of  the  inductive  generalizers  of  our  day  still 
permits  us  to  know  is  by  them  reckoned  at  I)undre<l8 
of  thou-ands  of  years  ago.  Three  or  four  discoveries 
have  of  late  thrown  some  doubt  upon  the  matter.  A 
singular  relic  was  recently  received  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  It  is  a  piei<e  of  malting  wrought 
of  the  bark  of  the  cane  [Arundinaria  macrospmnum) 
by  the  hand  of  man,  which  was  found  in  a  stratum 
two  feet  below  that  in  which  were  found,  about  the 
same  sjiot,  the  fossil  remains  of  an  elephant  of  the 
remote  period.  The  specimen  was  fouiicl  on  Petit 
Anse  liland,  near  Vermillion  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Louisiana,  last  Spring.  Tnis  island,  indepe'idenlly 
of  this  extraordinary  revelation,  is  itself  suflioieullj 
wonderful. 

An  Island  of  Salt. — The  extent  of  the  isle  is  Hbont 
five  thousand  acres,  covered  with  a  soil  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  deep.  At  this  depth,  in  any  part  of 
the  tract,  may  be  found  a  stratus  of  hard,  pure  rock 
salt,  of  unknown  depth,  and,  practically,  laexhaus- 
lible  quantity.  It  is  this,  within  three  feet  of  which 
it  was  found,  that  preserved  the  matting  referred  to. 
This  salt,  of  which  a  large  miss  is  deposited  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  is  almost  chemually  pare, 
very  strong,  and  nearly  or  quite  as  hani  as  sand- 
stoae.     Mention  is  historical!/  made  of  its  discover/ 
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by  the  early  explorers  of  the  Gulf  coast,  as  Professor  . 
Baird  informs  rae,  but  without  knowledge  of  the  fact,  ' 
the  rebels  made  the  discovery,  and  drew  thence  for  , 
a  time  considerable  supplies  of  salt.  j 

Salt  is,  of  course,  soluble  in  water,  but  as  the  so-  | 
lution  must  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  mass,  | 
where  the  crystallization  is  so  perfectly  compact,  as  j 
in  this  specimen,  and  as  the  depth  of  this  stratum 
has  never  been  measured,  there  is  no  telling  on  what 
foundations,  licked  through  the  ages  by  the  craving 
fjea  may  rest  the  "  everlasting  "  rocks  of  the  coast. 

iV'.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Manufacture  op  Knit  Goods  in  the  United 
States. — The  Boston  Commercial  BuUetin  remarks  : 
This  business  now  employs  in  England  about  80,000 
operatives,  and  produces  over  ;ip20,000,000  of  goods 
per  year.  The  mnnulactur.e  of  knit  goods  in  the 
United  States,  previous  to  the  late  war,  was  trifling 
in  extent  and  value;  but  the  recent  high  price  of 
gold  and  scarcity  of  imported  goods  stimulated  y,s 
development,  and  now  it  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  400  sets  of  machinery  and  40,000  hands  are 
employed  in  this  single  branch  of  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  value  of  the  goods  produced  is 
believed  to  be  about  $20,000,000  per  year. 

"The  New  England  States,  with  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  nearly  monopolize  this 
business  ;  New  York  taking  the  lead  with  ber  exten- 
sive mills  at  Coboes.  Philadelphia  is  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  '  fancy 
hosiery,'  including  hoods,  shawls,  sontags,  scarfs, 
etc.  ail  of  which  are  made  of  the  best  American 
wool.  Most  of  the  labor  in  this  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness is  performed  by  American  women.  In  New 
York,  machine  made  goods  principally  engage  the 
attention  of  manufacturers — goods  in  which  the 
webbing  is  wholly  made  by  power,  and  the  sewing 
done  by  machines. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  still  in  the  United 
States  27,000,000  persons  who  will  use  at  least  three 
pairs  of  stockiugs  per  annum,  requiring  81,000,000 
pairs  ;  9,000,000  males  who  will  want  one  knit  shirt 
and  one  pair  of  knit  drawers  each  per  year,  making 
9,000,000  of  each  ;  450,000  females  will  wear  under 
vests  and  drawers  ;  and  the  aggregate  value  of  these 
goods  per  ye:»r  will  be  about  $13,000,000. 

"One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture is  in  the  lact  that  it  furnishes  remunerative 
employment  to  women  at  their  own  homes.  In  the 
manufd-cture  of  all-wool  Shaker  socks,  for  instance, 
the  finishing  of  heels  and  toes  is  all  done  outside 
the  mill — the  labor  of  one  hundred  and  five  women 
on  this  woik  being  required  for  each  set  of  machine- 
ry in  operation.  Each  set.  engaged  on  the  hand- 
seamed  good:i,  on  which  the  kniiling  is  done  by  ma- 
chinery, and  the  seaming  by  hand,  requires  the 
labor  of  eighty  women  outside  the  mill." — Country 
Gentleman. 

The  FiiEEDMEN. — Increased  efforts  are  making  in 
Mississippi  to  extend  the  beuKfits  of  education  to  the 
freed-people,  and  strong  appeals  are  made  to  all  libe- 
ral-minded citizens  of  the  State  to  co-operate  with 
th»  benevolent  societies  of  the  North  to  this  most  de- 
sirable end. 

It  is  due  to  the  S'ate  authorities  to  say,  that  all 
outrages  brought  to  their  notice  have  received  prompt 
attention,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  arrest 
and  bring  to  justice  the  offenders.  The  grain  crop, 
though  early  in  the  season,  promising  an  abundant 
yield,  has,  in  consequence  of  the  protracted  drought, 
proved  an  almost  total  failure,  and  a  competent  ob- 
server has  concluded  that  it  will  not  support  the 
people  beyond  the  1st  of  January  next.  The  cotton 
crop,  thro  igh  the  ravages   of  the  army   worm,   has 


experienced  a  like  destruction.  This  insect  had 
made  its  appearance  but  partially  in  August,  but 
since  then  has  come  in  myriads  and  completed  its 
work  of  ruin.  In  addition  to  this  disaster,  the  heavy 
rains  ensuing  prevented  the  gathering  of  the  residue 
of  the  cotton  spared  from  the  ravages  of  the  worm. 
From  these  causes  it  is  confidently  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  cotton  produced  will  not  repay  the 
amount  invested  in  planting  and  caring  for  it. 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    THE   WRITINGS   OP   JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  .564.) 

7(9  Thomas  ShilUtoe. 
Clapham,  30th  ol  Sixth  month,  1817. 
Respected  Friend,  T.  S. — Having  fulfilled 
the  object  which  induced  me  to  send  the  pre- 
ceding lines,  I  am  inclined  to  add  a  few  more, 
which,  I  am  ready  to  believe,  I  should  have 
done  well  to  communicate  to  thee  when  last  in 
thy  company.  I  faintly  recollect,  many  years 
past,  when  but  very  young,  and  at  school, 
hearing  thee,  (I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken  as 
to  its  being  thyself,)  in  a  meeting  for  worship 
at  Wandsworth,  largely  and  powerfully  engaged 
in  testimony.  I  also  remember  my  own  feelings 
at  that  season,  how  ready  I  was  to  laugh  thee  to 
scorn,  and  to  despise  thee.  But  I  have  been 
met  with  like  poor  Saul ;  and  am  now  brought 
to  such  a  pass  that  I  cannot  find  satisfaction  or 
even  safety  in  any  thing  short  of  a  warm  and 
unreserved  espousal  of  that  cause,  which  I  but 
lately  made  light  of.  The  subjects  to  which 
thou  wast  concerned  to  call  the  serious  attention 
of  Friends  at  the  last  Yearly  Meeting,  have 
been  deeply  felt  by  me;  and  I  may  truly  say, 
that  nearly  as  long  as  I  have  been  privileged  by 
an  acquaintance  with  the  houses  and  families  of 
Friends,  (which,  though  I  was  born  a  member, 
is  not  long,)  I  have  at  times  almost  mourned  at 
the  great  relaxation  from  Gospel  strictness,  and 
Bimplicity  of  living,  so  evident  amongst  us. 
Surely  I  have  thought  if  we  were  to  cast  out  the 


crowd  of  opinions,  which  have  got  the  firpt 
place  in  our  minds, — opinion?  founded  or  cher- 
ished by  custom,  example  and  education  in  the 
good,  and  by  vanity,  or  something  worse,  in  the 
bad  ;  and  if  we  were  coolly  and  calmly  to  listen 
to  the  silent  dictates  of  best  wisdom,  we  should 
clearly  see  that  the  holy  principle  which  we 
profess  (to  use  the  words  of  John  Woolman)  in- 
evitably "  leads  those  who  faithfully  follo»f  it 
to  apply  all  the  gifts  of  Divine  Providence  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended."  I 
venture  to  say  we  should  then  find  a  greater 
necessity  laid  upon  us  to  exercise  self-denial  in 
what  we  are  apt  to  think  little  matters,  than  is 
now  often  thought  of;  we  should  have  such  a 
testimony  to  bear  against  superfluity,  extrava- 
gance, ostentation,  inconsistency  and  the  un- 
reasonable use  of  those  things  which  perish 
with  the  using,  as  we  now  profess  to  have 
against  the  more  flagrantly,  foolish  customs  and 
fashions  of  the  world.  Whatever  some  may 
think  in  regard  to  these  things  I  feel  assurod 
that  he,  who,  in  his  outward  appearance  or  be- 
haviour, bears  any  remnant  of  a  testimony 
ao'ainst  the  customs  and  fashions  of  the  world, 
ou<^ht  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  if  he  belies  his 
avowed  sentiments  by  a  departure  from  sim- 
plicity in  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  way  of 
livino-.  Wilt  thou  escu.se  my  saying  a  little 
more,  dear  friend,  on  so  important  a  subject  as 
this  has  long  felt  to  me  ?  I  have  been  almost 
ready  to  blush  for  some  at  whose  houses  I  have 
been  where  pier-glasses  with  a  profusioD  of  gilt 
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carving  and  ornament  about  them,  delicately  pa- 
pared  rooms  with  rich  borders,  damask  table- 
cloths curiously  worked  and  figured  extremely 
tine,  expensive  cut  glass,  and  gay  carpets  of 
many  colors,  are  neither  spared  nor  scrupled  at. 
Some,  indeed,  seem  to  be  desirous  of  disguising 
aod  excusing  their  violation  of  the  simplicity, 
which  their  better  feelings  convince  them  they 
should  practice  by  saying  that  this  or  the  other 
new  or  fashionable  vanity  is  an  improvement  on 
the  old  article, — that  this  gay  and  gaudy  trum- 
pery will  wear  and  keep  its  color  better  than  a 
plainer  one, — that  this  precious  bauble  was 
given  them  by  their  relations.  Thus  are  they 
endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  those  who 
love  consistent  plainness,  and  to  silence  that 
uneasy  inmate,  the  unflattering  witness  which 
is  following  them.  I  have  been  much  exercised 
and  troubled  on  my  own  account,  and  on  that 
of  others,  as  to  these  matters ;  and  have  been 
very  desirous  that  we  may  all  keep  clear  of 
these  departures. 

Thus  thou  seest  I  have  felt  much  freedom  in 
pddressing  thee,  even  like  that  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  hope  I  shall  never  want  this 
honest  openness  towards  such  as  are  examples 
in  conduct  and  conversation  ;  for  when  there  is 
a  want  in  this  respect  it  seems  with  me  to  indi- 
cate a  want  of  that  which  brings  with  it  bold- 
ness and  confidence  towards  all  men,  even  a  fear 
of  One  who  is  greater  than  man.  With  desires 
that,  in  receiving  and  reading  this  communi- 
cation from  one  who  is  so  young  in  years  and 
experience,  thou  mayst  be  encouraged  in  thy 
arduous  labor,  in  which  I  have  felt  much  sym- 
pathy with  thee  ;  and  trusting  it  may  be  blessed 
by  the  reward  of  peace  to  thyself,  and  by  the 
return  of  many  a  backslider  to  the  living  foun- 
tain, 

I  remain  thy  sincere  friend, 

J.  B. 

1817,  Seventh  month  Ath. — In  reading  the 
13th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of  Kings,  I  have 
at  this  time  been  much  instructed,  and  am  ready 
to  take  the  lesson  to  myself  as  a  warning  or 
special  admonition.  Herein  we  see  that  it 
availed  nothing  in  respect  to  the  future,  that 
the  prophet  had  (though  so  lately)  been  favored 
with  a  divine  commission,  and  was  hitherto  up- 
right in  the  faithful  discharge  of  that  arduous 
duty  which  devolved  upon  him  from  his  Lord, 
— even  that  of  openly  proclaiming  the  vengeance 
of  the  Almighty  against  the  idolatry  that  had 
overtaken  the  people, — and  boldly  asserting  the 
destruction  of  the  priests  even  to  their  faces, 
and  in  the  presence  of  their  king;  saying  to 
him  in  reply  to  his  invitation, — "If  thou  wilt 
give  me  half  thine  house,  I  will  not  go  in  with 
thee ;  neither  will  I  eat  bread  or  drink  water  in 
this  place ;" — yet,  after  all,  he  was  weak  enough 
to  give  up  his  own  clear  convictions  of  duty,  as 
revealed  in  and  to  himself,  (the'  truth  of  which 


was  indubitably  evinced  and  sealed  by  the  mira- 
cle, which  attended  the  partial  performance  of 
them,)  and  to  prefer  obeying  the  old  prophet 
before  compliance  with  "  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

0  !  how  greatly  have  I  longed  in  a  peculiar  and 
especial  manner  for  myself,  as  I  am  now  situated 
and  circumstanced,  that  I  may  steadfastly  adhere 
to  no  other  law  but  th3  law  written  on  the 
heart;  and  closely  to  attend  to  the  secret  dic- 
tates of  best  wisdom  alone.  For  assuredly 
there  is  no  safety,  but  in  implicitly  giving  up  to 
the  reproofs  of  instruction,  which  are  and  ever 
will  be  the  way  to  life.  "  Be  ye  followers  of 
me,"  says  the  apostle  Paul ;  but  he  adds, — 
"even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ;"  intimating 
surely  that  the  examples  of  others  in  life  and 
conversation  are  to  be  followed  only  so  far  as 
they  accord  with  the  example  and  precepts  of 
Him  who  said,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world," 
—"■  whilst  ye  have  the  light  believe  in  the 
light," — *'  walk  while  ye  have  the  light."  So 
that  in  looking  back  at  such  acts  of  dedication, 
as  have  been,  according  to  my  belief,  required 
at  my  hands,  and  in  contemplating  the  peace 
which  has  ensued  after  even  the  smallest  sur- 
render, when  the  sacrifice  has  been  offered  out 
of  a  sincere  and  upright  heart ;  I  have  earnestly, 
and  I  may  truly  say  above  every  other  earthly 
consideration,  desired  that  nothing  may  be 
suffered  to  hinder  me — to  turn  me  aside  even 
in  trifling,  as  well  as  in  great  matters  and  con- 
cerns, from  carefully,  closely,  unremittingly  at- 
tending to,  and  abiding  by,  the  counsels  and 
teachings  of  that  divine  principle,  even  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  given  to  every  one  for 
his  guide  in  the  way  of  salvation.  I  have 
found  amongst  many  other  acts  and  false  sug- 
gestions and  temptations,  which  the  enemy 
makes  use  of  to  deter  us  from  giving  up  our- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
which  is  much  talked  c''  and  acted  upon  by 
many  through  their  own  inexperience,  and  the 
deceit  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  namely,  that 
these  leadings,  and  secret  influences,  and  inspi- 
rations are  not  distinguishable  from  the  work- 
ings of  our  own  mental  or  rational  powers  ;  and 
if  they  are  distinguishable,  that  these  persons 
have  not  felt  them  or  known  them.  Now,  in 
answer  to  this,  which  has  been  my  own  delusion, 

1  may  say  that  every  one  who  has  for  a  long 
season  habitually  stifled  by  disobedience  this 
divine  monitor,  cannot  expect  to  hear  or  to  un- 
derstand so  plainly  its  voice  as  those  do  who 
have  for  a  long  period  listened  to  its  secret 
whispers,  and  surrendered  themselves  unreserv- 
edly to  its  injunctions ;  these  can  testify  that 
they  follow  no  uncertain  vapor  or  idle  tale  ;  but 
that  its  reproofs  are  to  be  plainly  perceived, 
and  its  incitements  early  to  be  felt;  and  that 
the  peace  they  witness  cannot  be  imitated, 
neither  can  it  be  expressed  to  the  understand- 
ings, or  conceived  by  the  imaginations  of  such 
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as  have  none  of  this  blessed  experience.  Nor 
let  any  poor,  seeking,  sincere  or  serious  minds 
be  discouraged  that  they  do  notupon  submission 
immediately  or  very  quickly  fesl  what  they 
wait  to  feel,  even  the  arising  of  that  secret,  in- 
fluencing, actuating,  constraiuing  and  restraining 
power  or  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Let  them  not  be 
discouraged  if  this  be  their  case,  nor  be  dis- 
mayed if  even  after  some  considerable  sacrifices 
and  trying  testimonies  of  sincerity,  they  fiud 
not  that  rich  reward  of  peace  which  they  had 
expected.  Let  such  remember  it  is  written, — 
"  He  that  endareth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be 
saved :  now,  where  there  is  a  moment's  endur- 
ing only,  and  that  previous  to  or  whilst  in  the 
performance  of  what  is  required,  this  cannot  be 
called  "enduring  to  the  end;"  but  0  !  it  is 
that  "resistance  unto  blood"  (as  it  were)  in 
faith  and  faithfulness,  that  "patient  continuance 
in  well  doing,"  in  defiance  of  difficulties,  dis- 
couragement, darkness,  doubt  and  distress, 
which  will  give  us  the  victory,  and  will  make 
us,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
heirs  of  that  eternity  of  peace,  and  rest,  and 
joy,  which  we  know  is  prepared  for  such  as 
overcome. 

1817,  JVivfh  month  Qth. — For  more  than  a 
week  past  I  have  been  plunged^  by  the  permis- 
sion of  best  wisdom,  into  such  a  depth  of  dark- 
ness and  discouragement,  without  any  percep- 
tible glimmer  of  alleviation  or  ray  of  comfort, 
that  my  poor,  tossed,  troubled  soul  seems  on  the 
very  point  of  giving  up  the  contest,  and  losing 
hold  of  its  only  support  and  security.  Whilst 
the  heavens  are  as  brass,  and  the  earth  as  it 
were  iron,  what  is  frail,  helpless  man  to  do  for 
himself?  It  seems  to  my  view  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  him  to  do  to  aid  himself,  or  to 
deliver  himself  out  of  his  forlorn  situation,  but 
to  sink  down  into  his  own  nothingness;  and 
there,  as  in  the  dust,  to  remain  all  the  Lord's 
determined  time,  until  he  shall  seem  meet  to 
appoint  unto  him  "  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of 
joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the 
spirit  of  heaviness." 

When  I  took  my  pen  to  write  what  has  thus 
been  written,  I  did  not  expect  to  come  to  the 
preceding  conclusion,  or  that  any  such  reflection 
would  arise  out  of  the  subject.  The  Lord  grant 
that  what  I  have  written  may  be  more  than 
mere  words ;  and  that  through  and  over  all 
diificulty  and  distress  I  may  come  forth  the 
wiser  and  the  better,  and  more  devoted  to  his 
disposal,  and  more  patient  under  his  dispensa- 
tions. 

1817,  Nhith  month  17th. — I  believe  myself 
called  upon  to  bear  an  open,  unequivocal,  un- 
flinching testimony,  not  only  against  all  pride, 
extravagance,  ostentation  and  excess,  but  also 
ia  a  peculiar  manner  against  all  the  secret  in- 
sinuations and  covered  appearances,  under 
•which  they  are   creeping  in^  and  growing  up 


amongst  us  as  a  Society.  I  have  for  years  be- 
lieved that  the  declension  amongst  Friends 
from  the  true  standard  of  simplici'ty  is  great; 
and  I  am  of  the  mind  that  if  they  had  diligent- 
ly hearkened  unto,  and  implicitly  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  best  Wisdom,  they  would  have  been 
led  to  "  apply  all  the  gifts  of  Divine  Providence 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  inteuded." 
I  believe  that  it  is  my  duty  to  live  in  such  an 
humble,  plain,  homely,  simple  manner,  as  that 
neither  in  the  furniture,  food  or  clothing  used, 
any  misapplication  of  the  gifts  of  Divine  provi- 
dence be  admitted  or  encouraged. 

1817,  Ninth  month. — "Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowl- 
edge;" and  where  is  an  end  to  praising  the 
Lord  for  his  mercy,  which  "  endurech  forever," 
and  which  is  abundantly  shed  abroad  to  the  re- 
joicing of  the  hearts  of  those  that  seek  to  serve 
Him,  and  to  the  great  comfort  of  their  souls  in 
the  midst  of  much  tribulation.  0  I  that  there 
may  be  more  and  more  reliance,  unshaken,  im- 
movable reliance  on  Him  who  thus  daily  scat- 
ters and  profusely  deals  out  tokens  of  his  lov- 
ing-kindness. 0  !  that  there  may  be  an  in- 
crease of  faith  experienced,  an  increase  of  resig- 
nation proportioned  to  the  nearer  approach  of 
perpexity  and  difficulty  and  embarrassment  on 
every  hand.  And  now  when  the  waves  of 
affliction  run  high,  and  the  floods  seem  irresis- 
tible, may  the  Lord  Almighty,  who  "  is  mightier 
than  the  noise  of  many  waters,"  in  his  owa 
time  lift  up  a  standard  against  them,  saying, 
"  Thus  far,  but  no  farther."  0  !  surely.  He  who 
remains  as  ever  to  be  tie  only  sure  "  confidence 
of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth," — He  who  can 
overrule  events  for  the  good  of  those  that  sin- 
cerely seek  him,  will  not  overlook  or  despise 
any  of  those  who  desire  to  look  unto,  and 
who  lean  upon  Him   alone  in  all  their  tioubles. 

"0  !  Lord  God  of  my  fathers,  art  noi,  thou 
God  in  heaven '/  and  rulest  thou  not  over  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  heathen  ?  and  in  thy  hand 
is  there  not  power  and  might,  so  that  none  is 
able  to  withstand  thee  ?"  Art  not  thou  my 
God?  Art  not  thou  my  joy,  my  delight,  my  glory, 
the  crown  of  my  rejoicing  ?  Art  not  thou  He 
that  hath  hitherto  helped  me,  that  hath  brought 
me  out  of  much  evil,  that  hath  inclined  my 
heart  to  seek  thee,  and  my  soul  to  love  and  fear 
thee  ?  Wilt  thou  not  arise  for  my  help  in  the 
time  of  trouble,  of  temptation,  of  darkness,  of 
distress,  from  whatever  cause  these  may  pro- 
ceed, whether  by  thy  permissiun,  or  by  thy  ap- 
pointment ?  0  !  Lord,  thou  knowcst  portectly 
what  are  the  causes  of  my  present  disquietude, 
and  how  to  dispose  of  all  things  for  the  best, 
both  as  to  the  present  and  as  to  the  future  : 
thou  knowest  how  poor,  and  weak,  and  utterly 
incapable  I  am  to  help  my.-self  in  any  exigency 
that  may  arise;  and  that  without  thee  nothing 
but   confusion,  and  sorrow,  aad  desolatioa  is 
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likely  to  be  my  portion  ;  0  !  make  me  yet  more 
deeply  and  lastingly  sensible  of  this,  and  that 
"  I  have  no  might  against  this  great  company 
that  Cometh  against  me,  neither  know  I  rightly 
•what  to  do."  I  beseech  thee  renew  daily  and 
hourly  my  faith,  and  dependence,  and  watchful- 
ness unto  prayer,  and  my  love  and  fiar  of  thee. 
O  !  arm  me  with  thy  gloriously  impenetrable 
armor,  and  make  me  strong  in  thee  and  in  the 
power  of  thy  might,  that  through  thy  abun- 
dantly sufficient  grace  and  truth  I  may  be  fit 
for  all  occasions  and  trials  to  which  thou  mayst 
Hee  meet  to  call  me ;  that  so  my  eye  being  con- 
tinually^ upon  thee  thy  precious  cause  may 
prosper,  and  thy  name  be  exalted  by  me,  in 
rue  and  through  me,  both  whilst  my  soul  is  con- 
fined in  this  frail  body,  and  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

(To  be  continued.) 
i  <»»  ■  ■ 

When  God  makes  our  cross  a  little  heavier, 
he  means  that  we  shall  come  to  him  for  added 
strength  to  carry  it.  We  must  draw  closer  to 
the  Lord  our  Strength  and  lean  more  simply 
upon  him.  He  has  fulness  without  limit,  and 
of  bis  fulness  shall  we  receive. 


MEMOIR  OF  REBECCA  B.  THOMPSON. 
(Continued  from  page  505.) 
Mill  Creek,  Tenth  month  23d,  1851. 
Dear  Friend^ — Aiter  a  season  of  almost  (as 
I  feared)  total  banishment  from  the  presence  of 
my  Heavenly  Father,  a  little  speck  of  light 
seemed  at  last  to  arise,  bringing  with  it  the 
evidence  that  I  must  address  an  absent  friend, 
as  way  may  seem  to  open  in  the  light  of  Truth  ; 
not  feeling  myself  at  liberty  to  correspond, 
even  with  those  I  truly  love,  in  any  other  man- 
ner, except  in  way  of  business;  for  I  have 
plainly  seen,  that  in  my  own  will  and  time  I 
can  do  no  good  thing,  but  that  the  Lord's  time 
and  loill  is  the  alone  right  time  and  way ;  and  if 
I  move  not  thus,  I  mar  the  work  he  designed  me 
to  perform.  And  as  this  is  my  situation,  it  is, 
I  believe,  the  condition  of  others  of  the  human 
family,  dependent  as  they  are  upon  the  same 
great  Author  for  every  blessing,  and  therefore 
required  to  render  obedience  to  His  dictates, 
made  manifest  in  the  secret  of  their  hearts,  and 
which  they  can  never  correctly  understand 
until  there  is  a  willingness,  not  only  to  listen 
to,  but  also  to  comply  therewith.  For  as 
God  is  a  spirit,  they  who  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  such 
he  seeketh  to  worship  him.  They  that  seek 
me  shall  find  me,  is  one  of  his  declara- 
tions to  the  children  of  men ;  and  of  this 
class  he  knows  no  distinction,  but,  of  "  every 
nation,  kindred,  tongue  and  people,  they  that 
fear  God  and  work  righteousness  are  accepted 
of  him;"  they  who  fear  to  offend  him,  by  being 
disobedient  to  his  inspeaking  voice,  which  can- 
not be  heard  in  the  noise  and  confusion  which 


abound  in  the  world,  or  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
man,  but  in  the  silence  of  all   flesh.     All   the 
imaginations  of  the  creature  must  be  laid  low 
in    the    dust    before    Him,   who  says,  "  Keep 
silence  before  me,  oh  !  ye  isles,  and  let  the  peo- 
ple hear   my  voice,  that  they  may  understand 
my  law,  that  they  may  write  it  iu  their  inmost 
parts."     How  plain,  then,  that  there  must  be 
a  willingness   to  hear,  before   much  knowledge 
is    gained    in    divine  things.     "  The  sluggard 
that  will  not  plow  by  reason  of  the  cold,  shall 
beg  in  harvest  and  bave  nothing;"  for  if  the 
ground  is  not  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed,  how  can  we  expect  a  crop  to  be  produced 
and   gathered  into  the  garner  where  it  will  be 
protected  from  the  whirlwind  and    the  storm 
that  rages  around,  scattering  as  to  the  forewinds 
of  heaven  all  that  is  not  founded  in  the  immu<a- 
ble  Truth  ?    And  as  all  these  testimonies  are  to 
be  gathered  from  the  Scriptures,  given  forth  by 
the  inspiration   of   God,  for  the  instruction  of 
His    finite    dependent    creature    man,    who   is 
incapable   of  himself   to   judge  of   the  things 
which  pertain  to  the  salvation  of  his  immortal 
soul,  he    must    receive    that  knowledge  solely 
from  God,  who  formed   him  in  the  beginning, 
and  consequently  has  all  power  to  do  with  him 
as  may  seem  good  in  his  sight.     And  although 
this   brings   us  into  the  littleness  of  self,  and 
prostRates  us  at  his  feet  as  humble  suppliants  at 
the  throne  of  Grace,  yet  it  must  be  submitted 
too,  for  it  is  "  by  grace  ye  are  saved  if  ye  are," 
and  not  by  any  merit  of  your  own;  all  belongs 
to  God.     This,  then,  my  friend,  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  church  of  Christ  is  built — 
the    revealed    will   of   God  to   map.     For  he 
says,  *'  Thou  art   Peter,  and   upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  againbt   it."     Neither  shall  the  com- 
bined reasoning  powers  of  man  overthrow  what 
He  has  established  in  order  more  fully  to  show 
forth    His   marvellous  power,   by  bringing  all 
into    subjection  unto  Him,  whereby  all  glory 
and  honor  is  given  to  His  great  name.     And 
as  this  is  the  principle  and  object  of  the  forma- 
tion of  our  beloved  Society,  can  it  be  sustained 
in   any  other  way   than  the  one    alluded    to  ? 
And  yet  how  prone  we  are  to  endeavor  to  keep 
it  together  by  doing  things  in  our  own  wisdom 
which  we  should  leave  undone,  and  in  this  way 
often  mar  the  work.     This   I  have  known  from 
a  degree   of  experience,  as  I  feel   that  I  have 
sometimes  missed  it  in  this  way,  even  when  the 
motive  was  good.     Fully  convinced  I  am  that  it 
requires  strict  watchfulness  on  our  parts,  lest 
we  step  aside  from   the    beaten  path.     If  we 
should  even  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  ark,  let 
us  not  in  our   own  wills  put  forth  a  hand   to 
steady  it,  lest  peradventure  we  retard  the  per- 
formance of  that  which  would   build  it  up  by 
simply  allowing  His  will    to    rule    and    reign 
within  us.     Feeling,  as  is  often  my  portion,  one 
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of  the  poorest  and  weakest  of  the  Father's 
flock,  and  that  in  me  dwelleth  no  good  thing, 
yet  the  aspirations  of  my  spirit  are  poured  forth 
unto  the  Father  of  spirits  that  he  will  conde- 
saend  to  bless  my  feeble  efforts  to  perform  his 
will  even  in  the  littleness;  knowing,  as  I  do, 
that  if  I  am  not  faithful  in  the  little,  I  will  not 
be  made  ruler  over  more.  "  He  that  is  not 
faithful  in  the  little,  shall  never  be  made  ruler 
over  more."  Let  none  then  despise  the  day  of 
small  things,  as  it  is  by  little  and  little  we  rise 
or  fall;  rise  in  favor  with  Him,  or  bring  upon 
ourselves  the  divine  displeasure  by  disobedience 
to  His  command,  as  manifested  in  the  secret  of 
our  hearts.  No  keener  anguish  of  spirit  have 
I  ever  known  than  for  unfaithfulness,  even  in 
very  little  things.  And  if  this  is  the  state  in 
which  we  are  placed  for  the  neglect  of  trivial 
things,  h  ow  much  greater  must  be  the  con- 
demnation of  those  who  slight  His  internal 
voice,  which  has  been  wooing  them  to  forsake 
the  evil  of  their  ways  and  come  unto  Him, 
until  His  locks  are  wet  as  with  the  dew  of  the 
night,  and  there  is  a  fearful  looking  for  the 
judgment;  for  he  has  declared  His  spirit  shall 
not  always  strive  with  men,  but  such  a?  they 
S)W,  such  shall  they  reap  ;  if  they  sow  unto  the 
flesh,  they  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption; 
but  if  to  the  spirit,  life  everlasting.  The 
salutation  of  the  spirit  unto  thee  through  me,  a 
poor  weak  worm  of  the  dust,  is,  that  thou 
slight  not  the  day  of  small  things,  lest  thou  fall 
little  by  little,  until  thou  comest  unto  the  state 
which  I  alluded  to  in  the  commeocement  of 
this  letter,  even  that  of  total  banishment  from 
the  presence  of  thy  Heavenly  Father.  As  I 
have  not  written  this  in  my  own  will;  on  the 
contrary,  would  gladly  have  been  excused, 
having  been  under  the  necessity  of  neglecting 
many  things  which  seemed  to  press  heavily 
upon  me;  but  I  felt  that  no  outward  things, 
however  rational  and  u^-eful  they  may  be,  must 
ever  interfere  with  the  performance  of  that 
which  my  Heavenly  Father  requires  at  my 
hands.  In  that  love  which  is  not  confined  to 
persons  or  sect,  I  remain,  thy  friend, 

Rebecca  B.  Thompson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Many  suppose  Heaven  to  be  a  place  where 
the  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  salvation  of 
mankind  will  be  fulfilled  ;  and  therefore,^  in- 
stead of  looking  for  the  coming  of  Christ's 
kingdom  to  them  on  earth,  are  inditferent 
whether  they  are  prepared  for  it  by  suitable 
dispositions  or  not.  Thus  one  of  the  Protestant 
Bishops  says  of  Heaven,  "  There  nation  will  no 
more  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nor  learn  war 
any  more;"  as  if  the  wrathful  spirit  of  man 
would  die  away  with  the  body,  and  a  flame  of 
Divine  love  naturally  rise  in  the  soul  from  its 
ashes. —  G.  Dillwi/n. 


CHRISTIAN    CGUIITESY. 

"  A  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man," 
says  the  poet.  A  gentleman  is  the  highest  style 
of  man,  says  the  lover  of  fashion.  The  true 
Christian  is  the  most  accomplished  gentleman, 
says  the  philosopher.  The  most  refined,  gener- 
ous, and  noble  sentiments  are  the  fruit  of  Chris- 
tian culture.  The  Gospel  everywhere  incul- 
cates self  denial,  self  sacrifice,  and  disinterested 
love.  These  qualities  are  the  foundation  of  all 
genuine  politeness.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
biography  of  Abraham,  recorded  in  the  2yd 
chapter  of  Genesis,  which  shows  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  prevailed  under  the  patriarchal 
dispensation.  True  courtesy  is  the  same  in  all 
ages. 
"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

One  noble  action  unites  distant  ages,  ami 
brings  to  our  hearts  a  touch  of  pathos  over  the 
sleeping  dust  of  a  hundred  generations  of  men. 
A  cordon  of  human  souls  constitutes  the  tele- 
graphic cable  which  conveys  down  the  long 
track  of  the  ages  the  generous  emotions  of  an 
infant  world.  Abraham,  in  a  strange  land,  was 
bereft  of  the  wife  of  his  youth.  Bowed  with 
sorrow,  he  came  before  the  assembled  inhabit- 
ants, and  said,  "  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  so- 
journer with  you,  give  me  a  possession  of  a 
burying- place  with  you,  that  I  may  bury  my 
dead  out  of  my  sight."  The  request  was 
answered  with  matchless  dignity  and  courtesy 
by  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  "  Thou  art  a  mighty 
prince  among  us;  in  the  choice  of  our  sepul- 
chres bury  thy  dead  ;  none  of  us  shall  withhold 
from  thee  his  sepulchre,  but  that  thou  mayest 
bury  thy  dead."  Abraham  bowed  his  thanks, 
and  communed  with  the  people.  He  asked  not 
a  gift,  but  the  right  of  purchase.  He  indicated 
his  choice  of  the  fitdd  of  Ephron.  The  reply 
of  Ephron  is  one  of  true  nobility  and  generosity. 
"Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me.  The  field  give  I 
thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  I  give  it 
thee.  In  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people 
give  I  it  thee  ;  bury  thy  dead."  The  world's  en- 
tire history  does  not  record  a  more  princely 
benefaction.  Abraham,  with  like  dignity,  de- 
clines the  gift,  and  otfers  the  full  value  of  the 
field.  "  The  land,"  said  the  emir,  "  is  worth  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver  ;  what  is  that  betwixt 
me  and  thee  ?  bury  therefore  thy  dead."  This 
was  a  very  large  sum  for  tliose  days.  The  offer 
exceeds  even  royal  magnificence  m  such  an 
a>.-e-  but  Abraham,  with  some  lolty  courtesy 
with  which  the  ofl'er  was  made,  weighed  to 
Ephron  the  silver,  for  there  were  no  coins  in 
those  days,  and  received  public  possession  ot 
the  field  As  there  wore  no  written  records  of 
titles  in  that  early  age,  the  barg^nn  was  ratified 
'<  in  the  presence  of  the  children  ot  llcth, 
before  all  that  went  into  the  gate  of  his  city.  ' 

What  a  noble  picture   of  true  politeness  is 
here  given  for  the  instruction  of  the  uiea  of  all 
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subsequent  ages  !     This  delightful  interchange 
of  courtly  sentiments  will  be  read  in  all  tongues 
and  in  all  the  generations  of  articulate  speaking 
men  down  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 
Every  portion  of  the  Bible  has  its  lessons  of 
•wisdom  for  the  thoughtful  mind.     The  history 
and  biography  there  recorded  are  often  more 
instructive  than  irs  precious  doctrines  and  still 
more  precious   promises.     We   are  apt  some- 
times to   think   that  "  we  are  the  people,  and 
wisdom  will  die  with  us  ;"  but  according  to  a 
German  proverb,  "  Behind  the  mountains  there 
are  people."    Beyond  the  highest  ridges  of  dis- 
tant ages  there  are  proofs  of  wisdom,  kindness, 
and  love.   What  noble  sentiments  of  patriotism 
warmed  the  breast  of  dying  Israel,  the  founder 
of  a  great  nation,   when   he   remembered  the 
resting-place  of  Isaac  his  father,  and  Abraham 
his  grandfather,  and  charged  his  best  beloved 
son  saying,  "  Bury  me  with  my  fathers  in  the 
cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite." 
Breaking  through  the  barriers  of  an  unknown 
tongue,    and    sweeping   with    lightning   speed 
over  the  track  of  ages,  the  sympathetic  soul  of 
to-day    hovers   over    the    couch  of  the    dying 
patriarch,    and    listens    to    the    inspired    and 
prophetic  words  of  his  lips  as  he  briefly  por- 
trayed the  character  of  each  of  his  sons.     For 
thirty-five    centuries     succeeding     generations 
have  consented  to  honor  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  father  of  the  faithful  and  his  illustrious 
posterity.     Over  that  hallowed  cave  in  Hebron 
stands  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  Mohamme- 
dan mosques,  which  no  unbeliever  was  ever  per- 
mitted  to   enter,   till,  by  a  liberal  bribe,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  a  few  years   ago,  gained  ad- 
mission to  its  sacred  precincts.— Fes^eniCAr /s- 
tian  Advocate. 


ease — to  leave  the  plough  in  mid-furrow,  and 
to  rest  on  our  oars  when  we  should  be  pullin«y 
against  the  stream.—  The  Methodist.  ^ 


THE  TWO  VOICES. 

When  Guttenberg,  the  first  printer,  was 
working  in  his  cell  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Ab- 
orsgot,  he  tells  us  that  he  heard  two  voices  ad- 
dress him.  The  one  bade  him  desist ;  told  him 
the  power  his  invention  would  put  in  the  hands 
of  bad  men  to  propagate  their  wickedness;  told 
him  how  men  would  profane  the  art  he  had  cre- 
ated, and  how  posterity  would  have  cause  to 
curse  the  man  who  gave  it  to  the  world.  So 
impressed  was  Guttenberg  with  what  he  heard, 
that  he  took  a  hammer,  and  broke  to  pieces 
the  types  he  had  so  laboriously  put  together. 
His  work  of  destruction  was  only  stayed  by  an- 
other voice,  sweet  and  musical,  that  fell  on  his 
ear,  telling  him  to  go  on,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
work  ;  that  all  good  might  be  made  the  cause  of 
evil,  but  that  God  would  bless  the  right  in  the 
end.  So  to  all  of  us  still  come  those  voices 
that  came  to  Guttenberg  ;  the  one  calling  us  to 
work  while  it  is  called  to-day— to  try  to  leave 
this  world  better  than  we  found  it;  and  the 
other  tempting  us  to  give  over  and  take  our 


From  the  British  Friend. 
THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  DINAH  EVANS. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Dinah 
Evans,   wife  of  Seth  E]vans,   himself  a  useful 
local  preacher,  commenced  her  public  labors  in 
Derbyshire.  ^  She  is  described  as  "  one  of  the 
most  pure-minded  and  holy  women  that  ever 
adorned  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth."     In 
her  childhood  she  w-^s  remarkable  for  her  do- 
cility, conscientiousness,  acd  sweet  disposition. 
Her  early  girlhood  was  consecrated  to  religion  ; 
and  when  Wesley's  travels  and  labors  had  raised 
up,  throughout  the  land,  societies  in  the  social 
worship  of  which  women  were  allowed  to  share 
her  rare  natural   talents   found  an    appropriate 
sphere  of  usefulness  which  no  other  denomina- 
tion   except    Quakerism    then    afforded.      She 
preached  in  cottages  and  sometimes  in  the  open 
air.     Her  appearance,    her   womanly  delicacy, 
and  her  affecting  eloquence,  subdued  the  rudest 
multitudes  into  reverence  and  tenderness  toward 
her;  and  she  assisted  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Church  in 
many  benighted  districts.     She  was  a  constant 
visitor  to  the  abodes  of  the  poor  and  wretched, 
to  prisons  and  almhouses  ;  she  penetrated  into 
the  dens  of  drime  and  infamy,  the  charm  of  her 
benign  presence  and   speech   securing  her  not 
only  protection,  but  welcome  amongthe  most 
brutal    men.     She  even  followed   the  penitent 
murderess  to  the  gallows,  ministering  the  word 
of  life  to  her  till  the  last  moment  among  the 
pitiless  and  jeering  throng.   Elizabeth  Fry,  the 
Quaker  philanthropist,  could  not  fail  to  sympa- 
thize   with    such    a    woman ;  she    became    her 
friend  and   counsellor,  and   encouraged   her  iu 
her  beneficent  work.    Dinah  Evans  represented, 
in  her  gentle  but  ardent  nature,  the  best  traits 
of  both  Quakerism  and  Methodism. 

Seth  Evans,  then  a  class- leader,  heard  her  at 
Ashbourne,  and  has  left  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
occasion: — "The  members  of  my  class  invited 
me  to  go  to  Ashbourne  with  them  to  hear  a 
pious  and  devoted  female,  from  Nottingham, 
preach.  Truly,  it  may  be  said  of  her,  she  is  a 
burning  and  shining  light.  She  preached,  with 
great  power  and  unction  from  above,  to  a 
crowded  congregation.  Her  doctrine  is  sound 
and  simple.  Simplicity,  love,  and  sweetness, 
are  blended  in  her.  Her  whole  heart  is  in  the 
work.  She  is  made  instrumental  in  the  con- 
version of  many  sinners.  The  morning  of  the 
resurrection  will  reveal  more  than  we  know  of 
her  usefulness." 

She  became  his  wife  and  his  assistant  in  hum- 
ble efforts  for  the  religious  improvement  of  the 
rustic  inhabitants  of  Royston  and  its  neighbor- 
ing villages.     A  great  religious  interest  soon 
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ensued  in  that  town,  where  there  were  but  few 
Methodists,  and  in  Stielston,  where  there  were 
none.  Hundreds  flocked  to  hear  the  Gospel 
from  her  lips,  in  the  open  air,  or  in  barns,  for 
the  cottages  could  not  accommodate  the  crowds. 
Classes  and  prayer-meetings  were  established  iu 
many  houses,  the  village  ale-houses  were  de- 
serted, and  a  visible  change  came  over  the  whole 
region.  Her  example  of  interest  for  the  poor 
excited  the  charity  of  her  neighbors,  and  the 
afflicted  found  sympathy  and  relief,  such  as  they 
never  before  received. 

Seth  and  Dinah  Evans  founded  Methodism 
in  Edlaston,  which,  before  his  death,  was  adorned 
with  a  substantial  Wesleyan  chapel.  They  re- 
moved from  Royston  to  Derby.  It  is  said  that 
old  men,  who  were  then  little  children,  still  re- 
call the  sorrowful  day  of  their  departure  from 
the  village,  for  it  was  mourned  as  a  day  of  be- 
reavement not  only  to  the  poor,  but  to  all  its 
families 


"  did  not  believe  that  our  first  parents  in  EdcQ 
were  more  pure  than  they." 


We  believe  that  it  is  not  what  a  man  may 
profess,  or  pretend  to  be,  that  should  establish 
his  claim  to  the  Christian  name,  but  what  he  is 
seen  and  known  to  be,  in  all  those  relationa 
and  intercourses  which  try  and  prove  "  what 
spirit  he  is  of." 

■  ^a»   ■  ■ . 

SELF-CONQUEST. 

The  wisest  of  men,  King  Solomon,  says, 
"  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth 
out  water."  In  some  countries  where  the  shore 
is  low,  as  in  Holland,  they  raise  immense 
mounds,  or  dykes  of  earth,  to  keep  out  the 
waves  of  ocean.  If  there  should  be  the  small- 
est breach  in  the  dyke,  the  water  begins  to 
press  from  all  parts  towards  the  opening;  and 
if  not  immediately  stopped,  the  sea  overcomes 
They  founded  Methodism  in  Derby  |  all   resistance,  and  sweeps  away  the   barriers. 


by  forming  a  class.   They  preached  out  of  doors 
in    all    the    adjacent  villages.      At  Millhouse, 


burying  cities  and  villages  beneath  the  flood,  and 
spreading  misery  and  ruin  all  around.     "  There- 


about thirteen  miles  from  Derby,  Seth  Evans  fore,"  speaks  Solomon  again,  Meave  off  conten- 
organized  a  society  of  four  members,  which  soon  I  tion  before  it  be  meddled  with,"— rather,  before 
increased  to  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  it  be  '^  mingled  together;"  that  is,  before  your 
afforded  two  preachers  to  the  Conference,  one  ;  spirits  be  joined  in  conflict,  before  you  deal  out 
of  whom  became  a  missionary  to  the  West  \  hard  words  against  one  another. 
Indies.  His  wife  also  began  a  class  of  three  or  j  "  Greater,"  says  Solomon,  "  is  he  that  ruleth 
four  females,  and  in  a  short  time  she  had  three  his  own  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  Cour- 
such  weekly  meetings  under  her  care.  They  age  and  skill  are  only  needed  in  the  one  case: 
frequently  walked  fifteen  miles  on  Sunday  to  but  what  efforts,  and  above  all,  what  strength 
h    in    neglected    hamlets.     "  Never,"'  he    from  God,  to  accomplish  the  other !     Such  con- 


cross,  ^d  not  grow  weary  in  well  doing.   A  few  !  stances  of  provocation,  and  the  victory  which 
years  after  our  arrival  at  Millhouse,  a'great  re-  I  she  gained  over  herself. 


vival  broke  out  in  Wirksworth,  and  also  at  our 
factory.  There  was  a  most  powerful  shaking 
among  the  hardest  and  worst  of  sinners.  These 
were  indeed  happy  days.  There  are  a  few  left 
who  witnessed  those  happy  scenes ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  converts  have  gone  to  their 
rest." 

Dinah  Evans  died  at  Wirksworth,  of  a  linger- 
ing disease,  during  which  it  is  said  that  ser- 
mons were  heard,  from  her  deathbed,  more 
'<  eloquent  than  ever  fell  from  her  lips  on  Roy- 
ston Green."  She  passed  away  with  the  meek 
unutterable  peace  which  had  given  so  much 
dignity  and  grace  to  her  life.  Her  husband 
could  not  but  suffer  deeply  from  the  loss  of  such 
a  wife.  It  shattered  his  health ;  his  faculties 
began  to  fail ;  he  could  seldom  allude  to  her 
without  tears.  Unable  to  preach  any  more,  he 
spent  ihe  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  visiting 
the  sick  and  the  dying:  and  at  last,  with  un- 
faltering hope,  departed  to  rejoin  her  in  heaven. 
So  exemplary  and  beautiful  with  holiness  had 
been  .oheir  united  lives,  that  one  who  knew  them 
well,  but  cared  not  for  his  own  soul,  said  be 


Two  little  sisters— Frances  about  seven,  and 
Augusta  about  five  years  oil— were  as  happy 
as  Httle  girls  could  be,  loving  their  parents  and 
each  other  dearly.  So-netimes,  however,  as  it 
happens  with  the  best  friends,  little  differences 
would  arise.  Ou  one  of  these  occasions, 
Frances,  perceiving  how  m:itters  were  tending, 
with  a  thoughtfuluess,  descision,  and  self  com- 
mand surprising  in  so  young  a  child,  said,  "1 
am  getting  angry;  I  had  better  go  out  of  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes."  She  acted  immedi- 
ately upon  her  resolution,  and  left  the  room 
for  a  short  time.  When  she  returned  the  storm 
was  hushed,  and  they  went  to    their   play  as 

happy  as  ever.  r    .         i 

This  is  no  imaginary  story,  but  a  fact,  anl 

occurred  just  as  it  is  related  ;  and  it  teaches  our 

young  friends,  nay,   all  of  us,  a  most  useful 

lesson.  .,       ,      ,.^^,       •  1  T 

Were  all  children  to  act  like  the  little  girl  I 
have  mentioned,  how  many  sad  scenes  would  be 
avoided,  and  what  happiness  would  spring  up 
in  youthful  hearts  from  self-conquest.  There 
is  this  to  encourage  us,  that  just  as  bad  habits 
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grow  in  strength,  the  more  they  are  yielded  to, 
so  each  time  temper  is  overcome,  will  strength 
be  gained  for  future  conflict.  Only  remember, 
no  effort  of  your  own  can  accomplish  it  without 
the  aid  of  God's  Holji  Spirit.  That  aid  will  be 
given  if  you  earnestly  and  devoutedly  seek  it. 
If  parents,  though  sinful,  know  how  to  give 
good  things  unto  their  children,  "  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him?" 
—  Christian  Recorder. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH   17,  1866. 

Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  25th  of  Tenth  month, 
1866,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  John 
Sellers  Bancroft,  a  member  of  Green  St.  Monthly 
Meeting,  PhiladelphiH,  to  Elizabeth  H.  Richardson, 
of  WilmingtoQ  Monthly  Meeting,  Del. 

,  on  the  25th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  under  the 

care  of  Green  Sr.  Monthly  Meeting,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  article  of  Discipline,  Howard  R.  Deacon 
to  Anna  0.,  daughter  of  Jos.  Tomlinson. 


Died,  on  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  Lydia, 
wife  of  John  Worth,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age  ;  an 
Elder  of  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

,  on  the  6th  of  Eieveoth  month,  1866,  at  Darby, 

Pa.,  Fanny,  youngest  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Susan 
L.  Bunting. 

,  on  the  7th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  in  Phila- 

delphia,  Pa.,  Abigail  Dickinson,  in  her  83d  year. 

,  on  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  Na- 
thaniel Bkanin,  of  Frankford,  Pa.,  in  his  76th  year  ; 
a  member  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  6th  of  Sixth  month,   1866,  Hope  L. 

Moore,  wife  of  Cyrus  Moore,  in  the  38th  year  of  her 
age  :  a  member  of  Cheater  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

,  on  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,   1866,  at  her 

residence  near  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  Anna  T.  Robinson, 
in  the  88th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Radnor 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  20th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  Henry  W. 

WoRTHiNGTON,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  Tenth  month, 

1866,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  in  West  Marl- 
borough Townsnip,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  after  a  short 
but  severe  illness  of  typhoid  fever,  Joel,  youngest 
son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  Skelton  ;  a  member  of 
Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting.  Truly  "Death  hath 
no  season  for  its  own."  Surrounded  by  all  the 
blessings  of  life,  with  the  bright  prospects  and  ac- 
tivity of  early  and  noble  manhood,  he  has  been  sud- 
denly called  away  from  an  endeared  family,  leaving 
them  the  full  assurance  that  with  him  "all  would 
be  well."  The  silence  which  covered  the  large  as- 
sembly of  sympathizing  friends,  gathered  to  witness 
the  interment,  bore  evidence  that  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  was  truly  felt. 


Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedrnen  will  meet  on  Fourth-day  evening,  21st 
of  Eleventh  month,  at  7^  o'clock,  at  Green  Street 
Meeting-House.  All  interested  in  this  important 
conceru  are  invited  to  attend. 


NOTICE. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Contributors  of  Swarth- 
more  College  will  be  held  at  Race  St.  Meeting-bouse, 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  4th  of 
Twelfth  month,  1866,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Edward  Parrish,  ") 
Edith  W.  Atleb,  ) 


Clerks, 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  BALTIMORE 
YEARLY  MEETING, 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in 
Baltimore,  for  the  Western  shore  of  Maryland, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  by  adjournments,  from  the  29th  of  the 
10th  Month,  to  the  1st  of  the  11th  Month,  in- 
clusive, 1866. 

By  written  Reports  now  received  from  our 
several  Quarterly  Meetings,  it  appears  that  the 
following  named  FriendvS  have  been  appointed 
Representatives  to  this  Meeting.  [Sixty-one  in 
number,  present  fifty-one.] 

Minutes  for  the  following  named  Friends,  who 
are  acceptably  in  attendance  with  us  from  with- 
in the  limits  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
and  read,  viz  : 

George  Truman,  a  Minister,  from  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

Caiharine  H.  Truman,  his  wife,  an  Elder, 
from  the  same  meeting. 

John  Hunt,  a  Minister,  from  Burlington 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

Ann  P.  Jackson,  a  Minister,  from  Birming- 
ham Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

Ann  A.  Townsend.  a  Minister,  from  Green 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

Israel  Drake,  a  Minister,  I'roai  Rensalaerville 
Monthly  Meeting,  State  of  New  York. 

The  following  Minutes  were  subsequently 
received,  viz: 

For  John  Owen,  a  member,  from  Woodbury 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

Pbebe  W.  Foulke,  a  member,  and  companion 
of  Ann  A.  Townsend,  from  Gwynedd  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting  informs,  that 
it  has  discontinued  its  Mid-week  Meetings,  on 
the  weeks  of  the  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and 
Yearly  Meetings  :  that  its  Preparative  Meetings 
will  be  held  on  the  Mid-week  Meeting  days  fol- 
lowing the  1st  Second  day  in  each  month,  and 
that  Its  select  Preparative  Meetings  will  be  held 
at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  days  in  the  2d,  5th,  8th  and  11th 
Months. 

Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting  informs,  that 
the  time  of  holding  the  Quarterly  Meeting  has 
been  changed  from  the  6th  day  following  the 
o(^  Second-day,  in  2d,  5th,  8th  and  11th  Months, 
to  the  6th  day  following  the  Ath  Second-day  in 
the  same  months,  at  11   o'clock. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  the  clay 
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preceding  the  Quarterly  Meetio^,  at  2  o'clock, 
P.  M. 

Acceptable  Epistles  from  our  brethren  of 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Geuesee,  Ohio  and 
Indiana  were  received,  and  the  first  three  were 
now  read,  and  their  interesting  and  instructive 
contents  were  truly  cordial  to  us. 

The  following  named  Friends  were  appointed 
to  prepare  Essays  of  Epistles  to  the  several 
Yearly  Meetings,  with  which  we  correspond, 
and  produce  them  to  a  future  sitting. 
Also  to  endeavor  to  embody  some  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Meeting,  in  a  suitable  minute, 
and  produce  it  to  a  future  sitting,  to  be  inserted 
in  our  extracts,  for  the  benefit  of  our  absent 
members. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  Indian  Concern  was  received, 
which  was  satisfactory  to  the  Meeting,  and  tlie 
labors  of  the  Committee  approved.  The  Com- 
mittee was  continued,  and  encouraged  to  em- 
brace every  right  opening  that  may  present,  to 
be  useful  to  these  interesting  and  greatly 
wronged  people,  viz  : 

To  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  : 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Indian  Con. 
cern  report,  that  they  have  continued,  through 
the  past  year,  as  heretofore,  to  give  unremitted 
attention  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  the 
Indians  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany  Re- 
servations, as  these  have  been  made  known  to 
us. 

In  the  Eleventh  Month  last,  the  Committee 
was  informed  by  Nathaniel  T.  Strong,  one  of 
the  Indian  Council,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  wages,  labor,  books,  &c., 
the  appropriation  from  the  State  of  New  York 
would  not  allow  of  the  Schools  on  the  Reserva- 
tions being  continued  open  longer  than  twelve 
weeks  for  the  winter  term,  which  he  regarded 
as  entirely  too  short  for  the  Indian  chilJren. 
The  Seneca  Treasury,  he  said,  was  drained,  by 
the  extraordinary  appropriations  which  the 
Council  had  been  compelled  to  make,  during 
the  year,  to  repair  the  damages  from  the 
freshets,  &e. ;  so  that  the  needed  help  could  not 
be  obtained  from  that  source  ;  and  he  suggested 
the  propriety  of  the  Committee  furnishing  the 
means  to  prolong  the  terms  of  the  Schools  for 
the  winter  session,  one  month  each,  which 
would  make  the  term  sixteen  weeks  instead  of 
twelve. 

The  Committee,  accordingly,  sent  funds  for 
the  purpose  proposed,  and,  on  last  New  Year's 
day,  President  Silverheels  gave  notice  to  the 
Teachers  of  those  Schools,  that  through  the 
benevolence  of  the  Friends  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  their  Schools  would  be  extended  four 
weeks  longer  than  had  previously  been  con- 
cluded upon.  The  acknowledgment  of  the 
Seneca   Goverumeafc    was   returned,    for  what 


they  called  "  this  timely,  great,  and  truly  gen- 
eral benevolence,  to  the  Indians  on  the  Catta- 
raugus and  Alleghany  Reservations." 

Asher  Wright,  the  Missionary  on  the  Catta- 
raugus Reservation,  says,  in  a  letter,  "  I  think 
your  gift  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the 
schools  has  accomplished  great  good.  Silver- 
heels  and  Strong  gave  public  notice  that  you 
had  furnished  the  means  of  addin?  a  month  to 
all  the  schools  in  both  Reservations,  fourteen  ia 
number." 

In  the  Third  month  last,  we  received  a  toueh- 
ing  appeal  for  aid  to  the  Orphan  Indian  Chil- 
dren in  the  Thomas  Asylum.  They  said,  "  The 
bread  bill  of  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the 
Asylum,  is  due,  and  sent  in  for  payment. 
There  is  no  money  in  the  Treasury,  and  none 
expected  for  a  month,"  and  the  Committee  was 
solicited  to  extend  a  helpirig  hand  in  their  time 
of  need.  The  Committee,  thereupon,  made 
them  a  remittance  of  two  hundred  dollars  from 
the  Indian  Fund,  the  receipt  of  which  was 
greatfuUy  acknowledged. 

In  the  Fifth  month  last,  a  letter  was  received 
by  the  Committee,  from  il.  B.  Whipple,  Bish- 
op of  Minnesota,  who  has  been  long  and 
arduously  laboring  for  the  protection  aud  wel- 
fare of  the  Western  Indians,  in  relation  to  a  bill 
that  had  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  then  before  the  Committee  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
which  bill  he  said,  "  While  it  is  not  all  hshuti/il 
be,  it  is  the  on///  bill  that  has  ever  looked  to  the 
protection  of  the  Indians,"  and  ho  asked  the 
aid  of  Friends,  in  endeavoring  to  secure  its 
passage. 

On  procuring  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  finding 
its  general  provisions  were  such  as  we  could 
approve,  the  Committee  appoinred  a  dele;zatioa 
to  proceed  to  Washington  and  give  attention  to 
the  subject.  This  delegation  had  an  interest- 
ing interview  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  found  the  bill  met  the  approbation 
of  the  Indian  Department.  Also,  with  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  and 
of  the  House,  smd  with  several  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  and  there 
wi'S  reason  to  believe  the  bill  would  pass,  if  il 
could  be  brought  before  that  body,  which,  how- 
ever, was  never  done. 

One  of  our  Committee,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, while  on  a  mission  of  love  as  companion  to 
a  ministering  Friend  to  the  meetings  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  Canada,  embraced  the 
opportunity  thus  presented  of  making  a  visit  to 
these  interesting  objects  of  our  care  and  con- 
cern on  the  CatfarauLTUs  Reservation,  and  was 
informed  that  there  was  more  order  and  har- 
mony among  the  Indians  at  present  than  at 
some  previous  period.^ ;  that  their  crops  this 
season  were  good,  and  that  the  Indians  were 
generally  iu  a   prosperous  condition.      Much 
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gratification  was  felt  at  witnessing  the  neatness 
and  order  which  prevailed  in  every  department 
of  tlie  Asylum  for  Orphan  Indian  Children,  to 
which  we  have  long  been  rendering  our  aid. 

The  Committee  are  gratified  at  the  evidences 
that  have  been  afforded  on  different  occasions, 
that  the  little  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  which,  for  a  brief  period,  produced 
a  seeming  coolness  towards  Friends,  has  boon 
entirely  removed,  and  that  we  now  possess  their 
confidence,  respect  and  affection,  as  much 
probably  as  at  any  former  time. 

Our  sympathies  have  been  deeply  awakened 
during  the  past  year,  on  behalf  of  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  great  injustice, 
hardship  and  cruelty,  but  no  way  has  been  seen 
by  which  we  could  be  serviceable  to  them. 
Our  aspirations  have  been  raised,  that  Israel's 
unslumbering  Shepherd,  who  is  God  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  has  regard  to  every  nation  and 
every  people,  may  have  them  in  continual  re- 
membrance, and  surround  them  by  the  protect- 
ing arm  of  His  power. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee, 

Benjamin  PIallowell,  Secretari/. 

Baltimore,  Tenth  mo.  27,  1866. 

[Benjamin  Halluwell  was  appointed  Clerk 
and  Levi  H.  Brown  Assistant.] 

The  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  for  the  past  year  were  read, 
and  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  approved 
and  sanctioned,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
bring  forward  to  a  future  sitting  the  names  of 
suitable  Friends  to  constitute  a  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  named  Friends  were  appointed 
to  examine  and  settle  the  Treasurer's  account, 
propose  a  sum  to  be  raised  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward the  name  of  a  suitable  Friend  to  serve  as 
Treasurer  of  this  meeting 

Third-day. — The  meeting  entered  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  state  of  Society,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Answers  to  the  Queries  from  our 
Subordinate  Meetings,  and  proceeded  therein 
with  the  Answers  thereto,  under  a  covering  of 
precious  solemnity,  during  which  much  salutary 
counsel  was  handed  forth. 

(To  be  continued.) 
■ .— ^•r— .- 

Foolish  would  that  man  be  who  sowed  tares, 
and  expected  to  reap  wheat;  yet  not  more 
foolish  than  the  conduct  of  those  who  sow  the 
seeds  of  wickedness  and  folly,  and  think,  by  and 
by,  when  the  harvest  comes,  to  reap  the  fruit  of 
holiness  and  love.  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap;  for  he  that  soweth  to 
his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  ;  but 
he  that,  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit 
reap  life  everlasting." 


For  the  Children. 

WINGS. 

BY  WORTHINGTON    HOOKER. 

Birds  walk  upon  two  legs  as  we  do ;  but  in-^ 
stead  of  such  hands  as  we  have,  they  have 
hands  made  on  purpose  to  lift  them  up  in  the 
air.  The  bones  in  a  bird's  wing  are  very 
much  like  the  bones  in  our  arms  and  hands, 
but  they  make  a  framework  for  the  feathers  of 
the  wing  to  spread  out  from.  The  bones  that 
go  out  almost  to  the  very  end  of  the  wing  are 
like  the  bones  of  our  fingers,  only  they  are 
much  longer. 

A  bird's  wing,  when  it  is  stretched  out,  is  a 
very  large  thing.  It  needs  to  be  large  to  do 
its  work  well.  A  bird  could  not  fly  with 
small  wings.  You  know  that  by  trying  very 
hard,  you  jump  up  into  the  air  a  very  little  way. 
But  the  bird  goes  up  very  easily  as  high  as  it 
pleases  and  does  not  seem  to  be  tired.  This  is 
because  its  wings  spread  out  so  broadly. 

The  reason  that  birds  need  such  large  wings 
is  this.  As  the  bird  rises  by  pressing  upoa 
the  air,  it  must  press  on  a  great  deal  of  air  to 
do  this.  If  it  presses  upon  only  a  little  air  it 
could  not  rise  at  all,  because  the  air  gets  out  of 
the  way  so  easily  when  it  is  pressed  upon. 
Swimming  is  flying  in  the  water,  and  as  water 
does  not  get  out  of  the  way  when  pressed  as 
easily  as  air  does,  the  tail  and  fins  with  which 
fishes  swim  do  not  need  to  be  as  large  as  the 
wings  of  birds.  For  the  same  reason,  hands  and 
feet  answer  very  well  for  us  to  swim  with, 
though  we  cannot  fly  with  them. 

The  condor  is  a  very  large  bird.  To  lift  such 
a  heavy  body  as  he  has  up  into  the  air,  must 
require  very  large  wings.  Now  to  work  such 
broad  wings  the  bird  has  very  stout  muscles. 
You  know  how  the  breast  of  a  bird  stands  out. 
This  is  because  the  muscles  with  which  ic 
works  its  wings  are  there.  You  can  see  this  is 
the  reason  when  a  bird  is  cooked.  The  meat, 
you  know,  is  very  thick  on  the  breast  bone — 
thicker  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  If 
we  had  as  large  muscles  on  our  breast  bones  we 
should  look  very  strangely.  But  we  do  not  need 
such  large  muscles  to  work  our  arms  as  birds  do 
to  work  their  wings. 

A  man  could  not  fly  if  he  had  wings  fixed  on 
his  arms.  It  has  beeji  tried.  I  knew  a  man 
once  to  make  something  like  wings  for  himself. 
After  he  had  made  them  he  went  up  on  to  the 
roof  of  a  shed  to  try  them.  He  jumped  off  and 
flapped  his  wings,  but  down  he  came  about  aa 
soon  as  if  he  had  no  wings,  and  he  was  so  much 
bruised  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  try  the  ex- 
periment again.  Now  why  could  he  not  fly  ? 
It  was  not  for  want  of  wings.  There  the  wings 
were,  and  he  had  made  them  right,  for  he  had 
shaped  them  like  the  wings  of  birds.  They 
were  large  enough  and  light  enough ;  the 
difliculty  was  that  the  muscles  of  his  arms  were 
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not  strong  enough  to  work  them  well.  They  were 
arm  muscles  and  not  wing  muscles.  A  man  can- 
not be  like  a  bird  merely  by  having  wings.  He 
must  have  abird's  flying  muscles,  or  he  cannot  fiy. 

Different  birds  have  wings  of  different  sizes. 
Those  that  fly  very  far  and  swiftly  have  the 
largest  wings.  The  wings  of  a  hen  are  not 
large  enough  to  carry  her  far  up  into  the  air. 
The  most  that  she  can  do  is  to  fly  over  a  very 
high  fence  ;  and  if  her  wings  are  partly  cut  off, 
or  cropped,  as  it  is  called,  she  cannot  even  do 
that.  There  are  some  birds  that  do  not  use 
their  wings.  The  ostrich  is  a  great  runner. 
He  cannot  fly,  but  his  wings  help  him  some  in 
running. 

In  what  way  the  wings  act  in  raising  birds 
and  carrying  them  along,  I  will  explain  when  I 
conjeto  tell  you  about  the  air. 

How  beautiful  are  the  motions  of  many  of  the 
birds  as  they  fly  in  the  air!  How  gracefully 
and  easily  their  wings  work  I  See  a  bird  as  it 
goes  up  and  up,  and  then  look  at  it  as  it  makcB 
a  turn  and  comes  down  so  swiftly  on  its 
Btretched  out  wings,  taking  a  beautiful  sweep 
off  at  a  distance ;  and  then  up  it  goes  again  to 
come  down,  in  the  same  way  that  boys  do  when 
they  travel  up  a  long  hill  to  slide  down  so 
ewiftly  on  their  sleds.  The  swallow,  as  he  has 
this  fine  sport,  is,  at  the  same  time,  getting  his 
living.  As  he  skims  along  close  to  the  ground 
or  the  water,  quick  as  thought,  he  catches  any 
unlucky  fly  that  happens  to  be  in  his  way. 

Especially  beautiful  are  the  motions  of  the 
hummingbird.  Look  at  him  as  he  stops  before 
some  flower,  fluttering  on  his  wings,  or  as  he 
darts  with  them  I'rom  one  flower  to  another. 
The  muscles  of  his  wings  are  very  nimble 
workmen.  Our  muscles  can  make  no  motions 
as  quick  as  these  make. 

Did  you  ever  examine  a  feather  fmm  abird's 
wing  to  see  what  a  curiously  made  thing  it  is  ? 
The  quill  part  of  it  is  very  strong,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  light.  The  plume  or  feather  part  is 
quite  strong  also.  It  is  made  up  of  a  great  many 
very  thin  and  delicate  flat  leaves,  as  we  may  call 
them,  which  are  locked  together  curiously  by 
fine  teeth  on  their  edges.  If  you  separate 
them,  they  soon  come  tos:ether  again,  and  are 
locked  as  fast  as  ever.  You  can  see  the  teeth 
by  which  they  hold  on  to  each  other  very  well 
with  a  common  microscope. 

No  wonder  that  the  bat  can  fly  so  swiftly,  with 
such  broad  and  light  wings  as  he  has.  Did  you 
ever  observe  how  a  bat's  wing  is  made  ?  It  is 
a  very  curious  and  really  beautiful  thing.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  fine,  thin  skin,  on  a  framework 
of  long  slender  bones.  These  are  to  it  what 
sticks  of  whalebone  are  to  an  umbrella;  and  the 
wings  can  be  folded  up  somewhat  as  an  um- 
brella is.  This  is  done  whenever  the  bat  is  not 
flying.  When  it  is  on  the  ground  it  is  very 
awkward  in  its  movements.     It  cannot  get  a 


start  to  fly,  and  so  it  pushes  itself  along  with 
its  hind  feet,  at  the  same  time  pulling  by  the 
hooks  in  its  wings,  which  it  puts  forward,  first 
one  and  then  the  other,  hooking  them  into  the 
ground.  It  never  likes  to  get  upon  the  ground, 
and  takes  its  rest  always  by  hanging  itself  up 
by  the  two  hooks  in  its  wings. 

Nothing  is  more  delicate  than  the  wings  of 
insects.  They  are  like  gauze ;  but  they  have 
a  framework  that  makes  them  quite  firm,  just 
as  leaves  are  firm  from  the  ribs  that  are  in 
them.  You  must  examine  the  wings  to  see 
their  beauty.  Even  the  wing  of  a  common  fly 
is  very  beautiful,  so  delicate  is  its  structure. 

The  wing  of  the  Katydid,  as  it  is  called,  ia 
peculiarly  beautiful  and  delicate.  Its  color  is  a 
light  green.  There  is  a  rather  thick,  three- 
cornered  ridge  at  that  part  of  the  wing  which 
joins  the  body,  and  a  similar  ridge  on  the 
wing  of  the  other  side.  In  the  space  within 
this  ridge  there  is  a  thin  but  strong  membrane 
or  skin,  so  that  it  makes  a  kind  of  drumhead. 
It  is  the  rubbing  together  of  these  two  drum- 
heads on  the  wings  that  makes  the  noise.  It  is 
a  queer  sound.  There  is  no  music  in  it,  but  the 
Katydids  seem  to  enjoy  making  it. 

The  Katydid  commonly  makes  three  rubs  at 
a  time  with  its  drum-heads.  It  sounds  some- 
what as  if  it  said  "  Katy  did,"  and  from  that 
comes  its  name.  Sometimes  there  are  only  two 
rubs,  and  then  you  can  fancy  that  it  says,  "  Sho 
did  "  or  "  she  didn't."  The  Katydids,  you  know 
are  all  quiet  in  the  day  time,  but  when  even- 
ing comes  they  are  very  noisy.  I  have  oftoa 
been  amused  to  hear  them  as  tiiey  begin 
just  at  dusk.  One  will  begin  and  perhaps  say  its 
"  Katy  did  "  several  times ;  then  another  on  a 
neighboring  tree  will  reply  ;  and  after  a  little 
time  the  whole  tribe  will  be  at  work.  Each 
one  appears  to  rest  upon  it  after  each  rubbing, 
and  so  it  seems  as  if  they  answered  each  other 
from  one  tree  and  another.  It  is  curious  that 
you  can  at  once  stop  the  noise  of  this  insect  by 
striking  the  trunk  of  the  tree  on  which  he  la 

with  your  hand. 

1  ««»  ■ ■ 

For  FrieudB'  liitellig"iicer. 
MUSINGS  IN  A  friends'    MEETING. 
'Tis  not  in  vain,  ye  faithful  seeking  ones, 
Ye  gather  duly  for  this  quiet  hour, 
Liko  patient  watchmen  waiting  for  the  dawn  ; 
The  perfect  day  rany  never  come  to  you, 
But  in  your  patience,  in  your  faith  nnd  hope, 
Ye  may  behold  and  hail  it  from  afur. 
I  see  before  me  faces  varying 
From  youth  to  age  ;  and  fancy  I  can  read 
Somewhat  of  inward  hisi'ry  traced  on  each. 
Int^enuous  youth  is  htre,  with  longings  vague 
Fo^  something  that  may  feed  the  immortal  life: 
Not  skilled,  as  yet,  to  know  that  ev'ry  thing 
Appointed  in  the  providence  of  God 
Is  food  to  faithful  souls,  ihty  ask  lor  bread  ; 
■Vnd,  a^  of  old,  the  Word  took  outward  form, 
So  it  takes  voicf,  to  meet  the  children's  need. 
Others  I  see,  with  eye5  who^e  inward  look 
Bespeak  the  spirit's  large  development : 
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Little  (.f  outward  hjlp  these  seek  or  need, — 
They're  fed  by  sdeat  thoij;,'ht.;  yet  these,  if  school'd 
In  heaveoly  charity,  will  not  contemn 
The  children's  food,  because  they  need  it  not. 
Faces  I  see,  where  furrows  have  been  plowed 
By  strugajle— conflict;  by  unyielding  wills. 
That,  suffering  only,  had  the  power  to  bend. 
The  highest  good  has  ever  come  to  these. 
As  comes  the  sun  when  stormy  clouds  have  passed: 
They  know  our  Faiher  as  a  chastening  power, 
Thus  dealing  with  the  children  whom  he  loves. 
Faces  are  here,  of  soft  and  gentle  mould, 
Telliug  of  pliant  wills — of  passions  calm — 
Perhaps,  too,  of  a  nurture,  tender,  firm- 
That  thus  has  kept  them  ever  near  the  fold  : 
These  feel  that  Wisdom's  ways  are  pleasant  ways, 
And  echo  back  that  cheering  utterance. 

Oh  ye,  who  deem  ye  are  admitted  near 
The  Sacred  Presence  door,  that  ye  may  bring 
Tidings  to  dwellers  in  the  outward  court. 
Beware,  lest  ye  take  glimpses  for  the  whole: 
Short-sighted  man,  who  sees  but  relative 
And  partial  truth,  is  prone  to  round  it  out 
With  half-truths  suited  to  a  former  age, 
Putting  new  cloth  into  the  garment  old. 
Thy  vision  tell,  0  seer  !  thy  message  give 
In  simple  words;  and  thou  hast  done  thy  all. 
Stop  not  a  fellow-servaat  on  his  way. 
Thinking  his  errand  fits  not  with  thy  own  ; 
In  the  great  household  there  are  many  states, 
Each  to  be  fed  and  ministered  unto. 

Is  it  a  dream,  ins-pir.d  by  earnest  hope, 
That  some  behold  a  better  day  at  hand, 
When  truths  that  make  an  echo  in  the  heart 
Shall  find  a  simpler,  purer  utterance? 
When  kindly  offices,  and  holy  lives. 
Shall  be  the  test  of  Christian  fellowship. 
And  mere  belief,  the  offspring  of  the  head, 
Usurp  no  longer  the  sweet  place  of  love. 
When  usages  grown  dry  as  ripened  husks 
Shall  burst,  like  them,  and  let  the  germ  soring  forth. 
When  man— his  faculties— their  use  and  scope, 
And  how  they  fit  his  glorious  destiny, 
Shall  be  the  noblest  study  of  a  man. 
When  youth  shall  grow  like  rose  and  hyacinth. 
With  fitting  soil,  and  sun,  and  gentle  showers, 
And,  radiant  with  a  beauty  all  its  own. 
Waft  each  its  own  sweet  fragrance  up  to  Heaven. 
A  better  day  !  has  not  the  lunging  soul, 
Euer  looked  forward  to  a  better  day? 
And  when  some  faithful  messenger  has  called 
"I'o  simpler  faith  and  purer  righteousness, 
'Twas  thought  that  better  day  bad  surely  come. 
There  was  a  time  when  Israel  waited  long 
Her  Promised  One;  and  when  he  came  at  last, 
Who  were  the  ones  that  knew  and  welcomed  him  ? 
Shepherds,  who  watched  their  flocks  while  others 

slept! 
Siges,  who  pondered  on  prophetic  lore! 
Some  who  were  mending  broken  fishing-nets, 
And  talked  the  while  of  him  who  was  \q  come  ; 
Mothers,  who  brought  their  children  to  be  bless'd  ; 
The  pious  Jew,  who  kept  his  sacred  law, 
W^hile  yet  he  waited  for  the  better  hope; 
The  good  old  Simeon,  and  the  prophetess, 
Who  watched  and  fed  the  temple's  sacred  fire  ! 
Are  we,  too,  watching  like  these  faithful  ones? 
Or  are  we,  fretful  at  the  long  delay, 
Our  ffllow-servants  chiding?  and,  for  lack 
Of  heavenly  good,  content  with  that  of  earth  ? 
Ah  !  'tis  not  such  as  these  that  enter  in 
When  the  great  feast  u  spread  ;  but  those  who  wait 
With  their  lamps  burning,  and  with  girded  loins, 
E'en  until  midnight,  for  the  welcome  call. 

Philadelpuia,  lUh  mo.,  1866.  S. 


THE    LOSS  OF  THE    STEAMSHIP  "  LONDON." 

(BY  ONE    OF    THE    SURVIVORS  ) 
(Continued  from  page  574.) 

As  I  said  before,  fear  was  uot  confined  to 
the  females :  we  all  experienced  it  more  or 
less.  Of  course  we  men  endeavored  to  disguise 
our  real  feelings  from  them — going  from  one 
room  to  the  other  cheering  them  up  as  best  we 
could.  This  state  of  things  continued  all  night. 
About  two  in  the  morning  (Wednesday)  I  went 
to  my  room,  and  had  a  short  sleep,  the  last  I  had 
in  the  London.  When  I  awoke  I  then  found 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  cabin — not  so 
much  water  coming  down,  and  the  ship  rolling 
less :  she  had  been  put  around  an  hour  before 
to  return  to  Plymouth,  and  was  running  close- 
hauled. 

When  daylight  came  in,  the  wind  had  some- 
what abated,  but  the  sea  was  very  heavy.  We 
then  had  to  go  to  work,  and  carry  up  water  ou6 
of  our  rooms.  I  went  on  deck  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  looked  over  the  side  just  abaft 
the  main  rigging,  and  saw  the  two  pieces  of 
broken  booms  that  had  been  carried  away  the 
previous  day,  still  towing  by  the  iron  rigging 
and  thumping  against  the  ship's  sides.  1  was 
told  by  one  of  the  firemen  that  night  that  there 
were  one  or  two  forward  dead  lights  knocked  in 
by  these  booms,  The  most  of  this  day,  say  up 
to  three  o'clock,  the  crew  were  engaged  in  get- 
ting in-board  the  wreck  of  the  boom,  for  what 
purpose  I  never  understood,  nor  do  '  I  know 
now,  unless  it  was  fear  of  it  coming  in  contact 
with  the  screw.  Even  so  I  think  that  in  tow- 
ing it  to  the  stern,  and  then  letting  it  go  adrift, 
there  would  have  been  no  danger.  As  it  was, 
it  proved  a  cause  of  trouble  to  us  :  it  was  lashed 
that:  afternoon  just  alongside  of  the  engine-room  . 
skylight,  and  at  night,  when  the  gale  increased, 
it  got  loose  from  its  lashings  and  was  knocking 
about,  there  always  being  a  deal  of  water  ou 
the  deck  ;  and  by  the  action  of  it  and  the  sea 
the  skylitrht  over  the  engine-room  was  carried 
away,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
ship's  loss. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  morning  that  we 
were  returning  to  England,  everybody  appeared 
much  pleased.  Then  commenced  new  specula- 
tions, many  saying  they  would  not  return  in 
this  ship,  they  didn't  like  her,  some  would  go 
by  another  vessel,  some  would  give  up  going  to 
Australia  altogether.  Several  asked  me  what 
I  intended  doing.  I  said,  ''  If  the  ship  goes  I 
go.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  London"  (although 
I  was  the  previous  night,)  "if  she  is  properly 
managed.  When  she  gets  repaired  and  put  iu 
proper  sea-trim,  she  will  go  all  right.  She 
was  started  this  time  before  she  was  ready.  I 
think  the  owners  and  captain  will  have  learned 
a  severe  lesson  not  to  attempt  the  like  again." 
W^e  had  a  scrambling  dinner  that  day,  which 
was  the  last  meal  we   had  together.     It  was 
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very  good  under  the  circumstances, — thanks  to 
a  good  steward. 

A  small  vessel  passed  near  us.  I  did  not  see 
her,  not  happening  to  be  on  deck  at  the  time, 
but  I  heard  many  speaking  of  having  seen  her. 
People  have  since  asked  why  Captain  Martin 
did  not  request  this  vessel  to  remain  near  us. 
That  is  a  question  no  one  can  answer.  He 
may  have  said,  "  I  have  perfect  confidence  in 
my  own  ship,"  and  I  know  the  feeling  in  our 
cabin  was  perfect  reliance  on  bis  judgment. 
The  whole  day  (Wednesday)  was  dull  and 
gloomy;  heavy  cross  seas,  ship  laboring,  no 
comfort  any  where  Darkness  came  on  early, 
the  wind  increased,  the  sky  looked  wild,  every- 
thing bespoke  a  terrible  night;  and  the  anx- 
ious countenances  of  all  seemed  to  have  fore- 
bodings of  danger.  I  dreaded  the  thoughts  of 
another  such  night  as  last.  I  thought  of  the 
hatchway,  and  said  to  Munroe,  ''  Here  is  night 
coming  on,  and  a  prospect  of  a  severe  one,  and 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  water 
coming  down."  He  said,  "  I  know  it.  I  have 
told  Mr.  Harris  (the  first  oflScer)  about  it,  and 
all  the  satisfaction  I  got  was,  '  Let  it  go  down.' 
If  they  would  only  let  me  have  canvass  and 
pump  tacks,  I  would  do  it  myself.  I  will  try 
again."  After  a  while  I  heard  some  one  ham- 
mering overhead.  When  he  returned,  I  said, 
"  Well,  you  have  succeeded  at  last."  He  said, 
"  No,  only  partially.  I  got  enough  canvass, 
but  could  get  only  half  enough  pump-tacks. 
Everything  is  alike  on  board,  everything  in 
confusion,  nothing  can  be  got  that  is  required." 

At  length  night  set  in  :  hatches  were  closed 
down  and  fastened  on  the  inside,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  floating  them  up  ;  but  still  the  water 
came  in — first  one  side,  then  the  other, — 
with  every  roll.  By  seven  or  eight  o'clock  we 
were  in  as  great  a  state  of  terror  as  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  with  more  cause,  for  the  gale 
was  more  violent.  The  steam  was  so  trouble- 
some that  we  could  not  open  the  lids  for  a  mo- 
ment to  let  in  air.  The  sensation  in  the  cabin 
then  was  really  awful.  I  never  shall  be  able  to 
convey  any  idea  of  it.  Imagine  what  your  feel- 
ings would  be,  waiting  and  expecting  every 
moment  to  meet  death.  Add  to  that  the  dis- 
mal sound  of  water  rushing  in.  You  could  not 
see  it  through  the  cloud  of  steam  and  dim 
lights,  and  were  not  sure  whether  the  ship  was 
filling  or  not;  in  fact,  a  foot  of  water  washing 
to  and  fro,  carrying  with  it  every  moveable 
article,  strengthened  your  fears  that  she  was. 
Then  at  every  heavy  roll  a  woman  shrieked. 
There  was  one  young  girl  nearly  frantic.  By 
nine  o'clock  we  were  in  worse  state  than  ever; 
when  the  ship  rolled  there  would  be  nearly  two 
feet  of  water  in  the  cabin.  It  would  come  in 
with  a  rush,  then  back  again  to  the  other  side, 
carrying  with  it  anything  that  was  not  lashed. 
The  boards  of  the  lower  berths  were  washed  out, 


and  the  bedding  would  drop  down,  and  then, 
by  the  roil  of  the  ship,  was  carried  out  ir\to  the 
cabin  aud  there  flmted  about.  There  was  a 
lady  in  the  next  state-room — about  the  only 
one  who  remained  in  her  berth — and  whom  I 
was  assisting  to  preveut  her  trunks  beint?  bro- 
ken ;  both  of  us  up  to  our  knees  in  water,  in 
which  various  articles,  such  as  buekets.  pieces 
of  boxes,  clothing  of  every  description,  apples, 
books  and  papers  were  swimming.  A  few  of 
the  women  were  quite  collected — talking  as 
calmly  as  on  land.  Ooe  in  particular  I  remem- 
ber, Mrs.  M ,  who  had  come  home  in  this 

ship  on  her  last  voyage  from  Melbourne;  she 
said  to  me,  "  1  feel  as  if  I  never  should  see  land 
again.  I  am  loth  to  give  up  life,  but  it  is 
not  so  much  on  my  own  account  as  for  those  I 
leave  behind.  I  was  married  only  two  months 
before  leaving  Melbourne.  I  know  my  husband 
will  mourn  my  death  very  much.  I  came 
home  to  settle  some  property.  And  another 
thing  I  regret  very  much  is,  that  I  have 
brought  this  little  niece  of  mine  with  me"  (a 
nice  girl  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years.)  ''I 
induced  her  father  and  mother  to  let  her  come 
with  me."  "  Never  mind,"  says  the  little 
niece,  "  I  am  happy,  auut,  and  we  will  die  to- 
gether." And  I  think  they  did.  They  were 
the  last  whom  I  spoke  to  in  the  cuddy,  just 
before  leaving  the  ship.  They  were  then  close 
together,  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables,  and  the 
water  nearly  up  to  the  seat,  and  not  far  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Drapper. 

I  often  stood  that  night  watching  the  port- 
hole in  the  state  room — when  the  ship  would 
take  those  awful  lurches.  I  would  see  the 
water  dark  and  still  against  the  glass  of  the 
port;  it  would  remain  so  for  half  a  minute  or 
more.  I  would  say  to  myself,  "  Is  she  sinking 
now,  and  twenty  feet  under  water,  or  is  she  at 
her  old  tricks?"  Presently  I  would  see  the 
water  in  a  foam  against  the  g!a.ss,  and  then  I 
would  say,  "  She  is  all  right  yet." 

So  the  evening  wore  on — all  of  us  more  or  Ics 
frightened  ;  with  the  females,  some  reading  and 
praying,  some  their  husbands  comforting.  In 
one  cabin  where  there  were  several  congre- 
sated,  one  woman  had  five  children  :  two  of  the 
smaller  ones  were  playing  about  in  the  bed  as 
happy  as  could  be  :  some  one  remarked  that 
their  innocence  and  happiness  were  to  be  en- 
vied. The  children  at  no  time  showed  much 
fear — even  those  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age 
did  not  seem  to  realize  their  danger.  Several 
females,  still  seated  on  the  tables,  bad  never 
been  in  bed  since  Sunday  night  ;  their  clothes 
wet,  their  eyes  red  from  the  hot  steam.  Occa- 
sionally a  man  would  come  in  from  the  deck, 
and  his  report  would  be  anything  but  consoling. 
Our  means  of  getting  on  deck  now  was  through 
to  the  afterpart  and  up  through  the  cuddy. 
About  ten  o'clock,  the  purser  of  the  ship 
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came  into  our  cabin.  I  spoke  to  him  about  the 
water  being  there.  "  Oh,  you  have  nothing  to 
complain  of,"  he  said,  "  we  are  just  as  bad  aft : 
we  have  been  carrying  it  out  of  the  state-rooms 
all  the  evening."  1  said  it  was  very  wrong 
that  it  should  be  there  when  it  could  have  been 
so  easily  prevented  by  securing  the  hatches — 
not  on  account  of  the  danger,  but  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  passengers  :  they  had  plenty  of  warn- 
ino- — last  night  was  nearly  as  bad.  He  said, 
"  There  is  no  danger  of  it;  it  runs  aft  to  the 
encfine  pumps,  and  is  pumped  up."  But  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  its  weight  all  told  with 
a  heavily-laden  ship,  it  all  tended  to  bring  her 
deeper  in  the  water.  In  a  few  minutes  after, 
the  fires  were  out — the  engine  stopped  :  what 
U3e  were  their  pumps  then,  and  where  was  the 
water?     Still  there. 

While  the  purser  ?.n  1  I  were  talking,  there 
came  some  sailors,  and  rushed  past  us  going  to 
the  room  where  the  sails  were  kept.  I  heard 
one  say  to  another,  "  Let  us  make  haste  with  a 
sail,  or  she  will  sink."  At  that  moment  1 
heard  an  order  from  one  of  the  sailors  that  all 
men  were  wanted  on  the  poop.  I  knew  this 
applied  to  the  passengers,  and  felt  there  must 
be  something  very  serious  now.  Immediately 
we  left  to  go  aft,  leaving  the  women  alone  :  oaly 
a  few  men  having  children  remained  behind, 
their  wives  begging  of  ihem  not  to  go.  In  get- 
ting there  we  had  to  grope  our  way  through  a 
long  dark  passage,  say  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in 
length,  and  over  the  top  of  stores,  luggage,  &c., 
that  were  piled  in  some  places  within  two  feet 
of  the  deck.  Once  through,  and  in  passing  the 
engine-room,  we  could  see  there  was  water 
rushing  down.  A  short  time  before,  the  sky- 
lic;ht  over  the  eugine-room  hatch  had  been 
washed  off,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  con- 
sternation. At  this  time  I  was  not  aware  of  it, 
but  hurried  by  to  get  up  on  the  poop,  the 
place  we  were  ordered  to.  There  a  dismal 
sight  presented  itself,  and  one  I  shall  never  for- 
get. The  gale  was  at  its  height.  The  night 
was  very  dark;  but  from  lights  held  at  the 
cuddy  windows  to  give  light  on  the  deck  in 
front,  and  which  reflected  up  the  mainmast, 
could  be  seen  the  half  of  the  maintopsail  still 
standing,  and  the  other  half  blown  away,  the 
shreds  blown  straight  out  at  right  angles  with 
the  yard  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  winds 
whistling  through  the  wire  rigging  produced  a 
dreadful  sound.  Waves  lashed  the  sides  of  the 
ship — now  and  then  one  breaking  over  her,  she 
laying  over  very  much.  There  was  a  boiling 
foam  level  with  the  railings,  and  a  little  farther 
off  could  be  seen  seas  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above 
us,  with  a  phosphorescent  crest  showing 
through  the  dark.  While  standing  there, 
viewing  this  s.cene  of  wild  fury,  and  supporting 
myself  by  the  companion-way,  others  were  com- 
ing up  the  steps;  sq  I  let  go  my  hold,  and 


reached  across  to  catch  hold  of  a  railing  round 
the  screw-shaft  or  opening,  where  it  was  drawn 
up  out  of  water  when  disconnected,  but  I 
found  nothing  to  hold  on  by  but  a  smooth  wall. 
All  at  once  I  found  myself  sliding  down  to  lee- 
ward, and  nothing  to  prevent  me  going  over 
the  low  iron  railing  into  the  boiling  foam  below, 
when  suddenly  I  caught  hold  of  something  in  the 
dark  that  brought  me  up.  No  one  but  myself 
knew  what  a  narrow  escape  I  had — even  to  the 
present  day  it  sends  a  thrill  through  me  whoa 
I  think  of  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    FRANKLIN    FUND. 

Dr.  Franklin,  by  his  will,  gave  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling  in  money  to  the  city  of  Boston, 
to  be  kept  as  a  fund  to  assist  young  mechanics 
of  good  character  in  setting  up  in  business  for 
themselves.  He  calculated  that  in  one  hun- 
dred years  the  fund  would  increase  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  thousand  pounds,  of  which 
one  hundred  thousand  should  then  be  laid  out 
in  such  public  improvements  as  would  make  the 
town  "  more  convenient  to  its  people  and  more 
agreeable  to  strangers."  The  remaining  thirty- 
one  thousand  should  be  managed  as  before  for 
another  hundred  years,  when  it  would  amount 
to  more  than  four  millions  sterling,  all  which 
he  would  leave  to  the  disposal  of  the  state  and 
the  town,  "  not  presuming  to  carry  his  views 
further." 

A  recent  report  of  the  city  clerk  of  Boston, 
on  the  state  of  this  fund,  discloses  the  existence 
of  only  "  one  bond  "  for  $80,  for  money  loaned 
to  a  mechanic.  The  residue,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  which 
there  has  been  no  demand,  is  "  deposited  with 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance 
Company,"  where  it  is  quite  secure,  and  yields 
an  interest  of  five  per  cent.  The  opportunities 
for  loaning  to  young  mechanics  under  the  terms 
of  the  will,  have  ceased,  owing  to  the  changes 
in  the  manner  of  conducting  business.  The 
day  for  the  first  distribution,  by  which  Boston 
is  to  receive  half  a  million  dollars  for  public 
improvements,  is  thrust  forward  a  good  way 
into  the  next  century,  but  it  will  come  with 
the  lapse  of  time. 

In  earlier  times  it  was  customary  for  the 
young  mechanics  of  Boston  to  get  loans  from 
the  Franklin  Fund.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  seven-eighths  of  the  repayments  of  the  au- 
thorized loans  were  made  by  the  sureties,  and 
not  by  the  principals.  Mr.  Wm.  Minot  was 
treasurer  of  the  fund  from  1811  to  186(3,  during 
which  period  it  increased  from  $9,000  to  $110,- 
166. 

The  fact  that  a  scheme  emanating  from  one 
so  wise  and  philanthropic,  and  conversant  with 
affairs,  as  Franklin,  has  proved  so  entirely  fu- 
tile, shows  how  fast  the  country  has  advanced 
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in  practical  sagacity,  under  the  culture  of  Re- 
publican liberty.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain 
or  less  satisfactory  than  the  result  of  mortuary 
investments  generally,  for  purposes  of  business 
or  benevolence.  Those  gifts  are  most  produc- 
tive of  good  which  are  employed  directly  by  the 
giver,  or  under  his  personal  supervision,  and 
applied  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  vene- 
rations out  of  whose  labors  the  wealth  has 
accrued,  or  for  the  benefit  of  their  immediate 
posterity,  leaving  it  to  the  generations  of  the 
distant  future  to  do  as  much  for  themselves 
when  they  come  upon  the  stage  of  action. — N. 
Y.  Evening   Post. 

■  <«»  ■«■ 

Soci  'ty  would  gain  much  were  its  members 
to  restrict  themselves  to  the  expression  only  of 
their  most  cheerful  feelings,  digesting  their  evil 
moods  in  silence,  just  as  some  engines  are  made 
to  consume  their  own  smoke. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  ElevatioQ  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report : — 

From  City  Contributions. $142.00 

"      Ruth  Moscher,  and  others.  West  Lib- 
erty,  Iowa •. 16.00 

"      A  Friend,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa...,         5.00 
"     Friepds     of     Providence    Preparative 

Meeting 25,00 


$188.00 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Philada.,  11th  mo.  10th,  1866. 


A  wise  philosopher  remarked  that  "  he  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before  is  a  public  benefactor."  And  this 
is  true,  although,  of  course,  he  increases  his 
income  by  doubling  his  grass  crop. 


"When  I  awake  I  am  still  with  Thee." 
What  we  love  most,  we  most  mu.^e  upon.  That 
which  we  much  like,  we  shall  much  mind. 
Bvjlievers,  keep  up  holy  and  spiritual  affections; 
for  such  as  your  afi'ections  are,  such  will  be 
your  thoughts. 


ITEMS. 

The  Intellectual  Observer  gives  some  interesting  in- 
formation concerning  meteoric  showers.  '*  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Herschel  recently  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  '  On  the  Shooting  Stars  of  the  years 
1865 — 66,  and  on  the  Probability  of  the  Cosmical 
Theory  of  their  Origin.'  He  commenced  by  advert- 
ing to  the  probability  established  by  Professor  New- 
ton, of  Yale  College,  '  that  in  the  current  year,  1866, 
a  prodigious  flight  of  meteors,  the  most  imposing  of 
its  kind,  and  visible  over  a  large  area  of  the  earth's 
surface,  will  make  its  appearance — perhaps  for  the 
last  time  in  the  present  century — either  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13  h  or  14th  of  November.' 

"  Mr.  He'scbel  observes  that  '  between  the  13th  of 
October  and  the  12th  of  November,  during  the  years 


from  A.  D.  f)03  to  1833,  not  le.^s  than  thirteen  great 
st.ir-showers  have  been  recorded.  They  are  separa- 
ted  from  each  othfr  by  the  third  part  of  a  centurv 
or  by  some  multiple  of  this  period,  and  the  periodical 
reappearaacps  of  one  grand  meteoric  ehower,  viz 
thHt  seen  by  Humboldt  in  1799,  and  by  Olmned  io 
1833,  the  star-shower  expected  to  return  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  great 
November  shower.'  Its  contact  with  the  earth  lakes 
place  one  day  in  the  year  at  each  of  its  principal  re- 
turns. They  proceed,  with  few  excei)tion3.  from  a 
common  centre  in  some  part  of  the  constellation  of 
Leo.'  Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  meteors  are 
computed  by  Arago  to  have  been  visir.je  above  the 
horizon  of  Boston  on  the  morning  of  the  13ib  of 
November,  1833. 

"  The  avera<j:e  height  of  shooting  stars  at  the  mid- 
dle of  their  ajiparent  paths  is  not  quite  sixty  miles 
above  the  earth. 

"  Mr.  Herschel  points  out  a  singular  difference  in 
the  behavior  of -ihooting  stars  and  ttrolites,  or  mete- 
oric stones.  The  meteoric  stones  most  frequently 
fall  after  mid-diiv,  bptween  noon  and  nine  P.  M 
while  the  siiooting  stars  are  most  abundant  afc^r 
midnight;  and  only  oae  stone  has  been  known  to 
fall  on  the  10th  of  August  or  the  13th  of  November, 
when  shooting  stars  are  most  numerous." 

Another  Fearful  Accident  at  Most  Blanc. The 

news  of  another  disa.Uer  comes  to  us  from  Cba- 
mounix.  It  appears  that  the  fine  weather  had  at- 
tracted a  considerable  number  of  families  to  that 
place,  and  among  others  Captain  Arkwright,  an 
Englishman,  with  his  moiher  and  his  two  sisters.  On 
Friday  morning  last  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  one  of  his  sisters  decided  to  ac- 
company him  as  far  as  the  Grand-.Mulets. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Captain  Arkwright 
took  his  departure  with  two  guides  and  a  porter,  and 
about  9  o'clock  they  were  seen  ascending  the  Grand 
Plateau.  In  advance  of  the  party  went  Silvain  Cout- 
tel,  the  proprietor  of  the  new  huts  on  the  Graud- 
Mulets.  artached  by  a  rope  to  a  coacl.man  of  the 
Hotel  R-)yal,  known  by  the  name  of  Nicholas,  who 
wished  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  ascend  .Mor.t 
Blanc.  On  reaching  the  Grand  Plateau  the  parties 
agreed  to  take  the  passage  which  had  been  usually 
followed  before  1320,  but  which  was  subsequently 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  a  catastrophe  similar  to 
the  present. 

They  adopted  it  in  preference  to  the  "  Corridor," 
from  its  shortening  the  journey  by  two  hours,  and 
because  they  calculated  to  have  much  less  ice  to  cnt 
through,  as  was  experienced  during  the  summer  by 
three  or  four  other  parties.  They  were  about  half 
an  hour  in  their  ascent,  when  Sylvain  Couilet,  who 
was  in  advance,  suddenly  heard  a'bove  him  a  loud 
detonation.  He  looked  up,  and  to  his  horror  saw 
an  avalanche  rushing  down  with  fearful  rapidity. 
He  instantly  shouted  out  to  those  who  wore  below 
him,  "  Save  yourselves  I  to  the  right !  to  the  rijjht  1" 
He  threw  himselt  in  thfit  direction,  advanced  a  few 
steps,  struck  his  stall'  into  the  snow,  and  clung  to  it 
wiih  all  his  might,  and  his  companion  Nicholas  did 
the  same. 

They  both  threw  themselves  flat  on  their  faces,  .<>nd 
buried  their  heads  in  the  snow.  They  had  hardly 
done  so  when  a  tremendous  crash  followed,  and  the 
immense  mass  thundered  along  quite  close  to  ibem 
— so  close  that  they  were  all  over  splashed  with  the 
fragments  of  ihe  ice.  In  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
avalanche  had  passed,  they  raised  theraseive."  up,  and 
looked  about  for  their  unfortunate  companions. 
They  saw  nothing — nothing  but  a  furrow  under  tljcm, 
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and  further  down  on  the  Grand  Plateau  a   mass  of 
blocks  of  ice.  . 

Couttet  and  Nicholas  descended  in  all  haste  in  the 
same  direction,  and  searched  everywhere  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  a  cry  or  moan  to  indicite  that  some  had 
survived  llie  catastrophe.  They  at  last  perceived  an 
arm.  At  great  risk  to  themselves  they  reached  the 
spot,  and  dragged  out  from  beneath  the  blocks  a 
dead  body,  the  skull  crushed  and  the  breast  laid 
open.  They  laid  it  on  the  snow  and  resumed  their 
search,  but  "found  nothing  more. 

On  Sunday  morning,  fifteen  men,  selected  from 
among  the  most  intrepid  of  the  population,  left  on  the 
search.  They  proposed  to  pass  the  night  on  the 
Gmnd-Mulets,  in  order  to  begin  early  the  foUo^ving 
morning  cle-iring  away  the  avalanche;  and  many 
others  have  offered  themselves  to  act  on  the  follow- 
ing days  if  necessary.  Ff^rtunately  the  weather  wag 
fine  and  favorable  to  their  perilous  work. 

A  letter  from  Chamonnix  says:  "  Tweuty-six 
guides  left  the  Grand  Mulcts  at  6  A.  M.  yesterday 
for  the  Grand  Plateau  ;  their  progress  was  watched 
with  great  interest  by  means  of  powerful  glasse?, 
until  at  last  they  were  observed  to  divide  into 
parties  of  twos  and  threes,  and  for  some  time  to 
wander  to  and  fro,  when  they  were  observed  to  col- 
lect together  on  one  spot, '  to  the  right  of  the  Rocher 
Rouge"  and  from  the  many  anxious  glances  that 
were  given  through  aU  the  available  glasses  In 
Ch-imonnix,  the  conclusion  come  to  was  that  they 
had  discovered  some  traces  of  the  poor  fellows. 

"  This  surmise  turned  out  to  be  true,  for  at  2.30 
eit^ht  guides  were  despatched  to  Chamonnix  with 
the  sad  news  that  tliey  had  recovered  the  bodies  of 
the  two  porters,  (Joseph  and  Francois  Tournier), 
and  that  they  had  left  eighteen  guides,  with  the 
indefatigable  "Silvain  Couttet  diligently  searching  for 
some  traces  of  poor  Capt.  Arkwright  and  his  guide, 
Simond  Michel.  After  toiling  away  until  nearly 
dusk,  they  had  to  return  to  the  Grand-Mulets  un- 
Buccessful  in  finding  the  least  trace  of  Captain  Ark- 
wright or  his  guide."— Pam  {October  l7)  Correspond- 
ence of  London  Times. 

The  Freedmen. — The  report  of  J.  W.  Alvord,  In- 
spector of  Schools  and  Finand'S  of  Freedmen  for 
First  and  Seventh  mos.,  186(5,  gives  full  and  reliable 
information  of  the  work  carried  on  among  the  freed- 
men, and  especially  of  their  present  educational  con- 
dition. It  shows  a  total  of  975  schools,  1,405, 
teachers,  90,778  pupils.  This  does  not  include  all 
the  schools,  especially  night,  private,  and  First-day 
schools. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  132  teachers. 
Ei^'ht  or  ten  self  supporting  schools,  taught  by 
cofored  teachsrs,  numberinsr  at  least  500  scholars, 
aro  also  in  operation  in  the  District.  Some  of  these 
appear  remarkably  well.  There  is  an  association 
of  all  the  above  teachers  of  these  schools,  with  100 
members.  In  their  monthly  meetings  reports  are 
made,  and  questions  of  mutual  interest  discussed, 
and  iti  this  way  the  general  character  of  the  schools 
is  constantly  improved. 

Maryland  reports  34  schools,  with  over  3.000 
pupils  ;  over  one-half  of  them  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. 'The  colored  people  aided  the  country  schools 
last  year  by  paying  $2,000.  The  American  Mission 
ary  Association  have  5  schools  in  Maryland;  the 
Society  of  Friends  1 ;  besides  which  there  were  7 
schools  in  Baltimore  under  the  management  of  the 
colored  people,  supported  by  their  own  money,  and 
taught  by  them. 

la  Virginia  there  are  200  teachers  ;  in  North 
Carolina,  135;  South  Carolina,  148;  Georgia,  51; 
Alabama,  31 ;  Tennessee,  125. 


TnOR  SALE,  at  Office  of  Friends'  Intelbgencer,  144  N.  Seventh  St 
r  At  Office.    By  ma%l. 

*  ---  $2  75 

•2  50 
2  40 


Janney's  Life  of  Win.  Ponn,  2d  edition,  octavo  $2  50 

"            "       George  Fox - 2  25 

Journal  of  John  Comly 2  00 

•'           John  Woolman 100 


"  Hugh  Judge 

Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 

Friends'  Miscellany,  11  vols 

Worlis  of  iHaac  Penington 

Conversations,  itc.,  by  Thus   Story 

History  of  Delaware  County 

DiSisertation  on  Christian  Ministry 

Evenings  with  John  Woolman 

Piiscilla  Cadwallader 

Child's  Book  of  Nature— 3  parts  

Winnowed  Wheat 

Friends'  Family  and  Pocket  Almanacs  for  IS  _ . 

History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Discovery  of  America  TO 
the  close  of  the  late  Rebellion,  lor  use  of  Schools  or  Pnvata 
Families,  (just  out,)  by  Jos.  C.  Martiudale,  JI.  D.  Price  60  cts.,  or 
S6.40  per  doz.  _  ^^ 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth,  Treasury  of  *acxa, 
Poetry-Cards,  Engraved  Forms  of  Marriage  Certificates,  S;c.  «c. 

Likeue.'is  of  VVni.  Penu  in  early  life,  Steel  engraving,  from 
original  picture,  50  cts.,  S1.75  per  doz. 

Subscriptions  received  for  '•  The  Children's  Friend. 


100 

75 

8  00 

5  00 

1  00 
3  00 

50 
50 
50 

2  65 
1  00 


1  20 

1  20 
90 

9  SO 

6  00 

120 

3  (50 

60 

60 

60 

2  85 
1  25 


Price  10  cts. 


Emmor  Comlt. 


WANTED,  to  complete  a  set  of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer,  Nob. 
1,  2,  3^  4,  5,  tJ,  7.  10,  17,  18,  21,  24,  25,  27,  28  (*  \ol.  I.,  or 
the  entire  bouml  volume  will  be  purchased.  Also  No<f.  o/  andda 
Vol.  IV.  A  liberal  compensation  will  be  given.  Apply  at  omce 
of  Friends'  Intelligencer.  1117  tt. 

HOUSK  FURNISHING  GOODS.— Includingageneral  assortment 
of  Cutlery,  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware,  ClotbeB- 
\Vringers,  Carnet-Sweepers,  Patent  Ash  Sifters,  etc,  lor  sale  by 

B.  A.  WiLDMAN  &  Pro., 
1110  4tp  No.  1011  Spring  Gaden  St. 


ESTHER  J.   THIMBLE, 
TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION,  „   .,  ^ 

113  .3t  p.  847  Franklin  street,  Philarfa, 


lOSEt'H  FOULKE'S  FRIENDS'  ALM.\NACK  f'or  186,,  now 
.)  ready,  by  T.  Eli.wOOD  /ell,  Nos.  17  and  19  S.  Sixth  Ueet, 
Philadelphia.  Sent  by  mail  tree  (either  kind)  upon  receipt  of  10  ct». 


r  ANTED,  by  a  young  woman  Friend,  a  situation  as  Teacher 
'      and  Governe.ss   in  a  family,  or  as  companiun  in  a  smaU 
family  of  female  Friends.    Address  ,„  t>i,i  j    ^  n 

10-i)  tfo.  I'OCK  Box  No.  42  Philada  P.O. 


w 


APPLl'l  PARERS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  Sheers  Clothei 
Sprinklers,  (for  ironiug,;  Patent  Flai-Irou  Holders,  Knife  aud 
Scissor  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Brace  Bitt.s,  Clutch  Brace  ,  (require 
neither  fitting  or  notching  ot  bitts.)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.     For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

929.  No.  835  (Eight  Thirt}  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

/niESTERC-IELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOK  BOYS,  situated  on 
\j     the  Crosswioks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordei.town,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commenceoD 
the  19th  of  lit h  mo..  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks,  lerras,  ^S. 
For  further  particulars  address  ll^ii^^  W.  Rid«Way 

4760  825r..3367  pmnzz  pa  in.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  M.  J. 

OAMUliL  TOWNSEND  &  SO.V,  Produce  Commissi  m  Merchants, 
O  No  52  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  solicit  consigD- 
menls  of  Grain,  Fiour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Eggs,  Beans,  Poultry,  ico. 
Constantly  in  store  and  for  sale,  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Gra^a, 
and  other  Field  Seeds.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other_  J  ertilizers. 
Dried  Fruits  bought  and  sold.  '^'^l  tla.fb. 


DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  .-n  hand,  a  large  as.sortnient 
of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  Muslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  best 
makes,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached;  Flannels  of  all  giad«3 
White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Plain  ;  Calicoes,  Gin.shains,  Check, 
Shirtings  and  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Tab  e  Lmena, 
Toweliii^s  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men  s  and  Boys  wwur, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Ezekiel  Tyson, 

^21  tfaxn.  163S  Mark.t  St.,  Philada. 


WiVl  HKACOCK,  General  t  urnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  Norfk 
Ninth  Stieet.—A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffina, 

:ind  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burtel 
Ground,— Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,'  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  ly.  wasinp. 

THtJS    M    SEEDS,   HATTER,  41  N.  2d  St.     Always  on  hand, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot   Friends'  Hats,  a» 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ol  the  Hatting  business. 
428,  55,  51200. 
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SELECTIONS    PROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  580.) 

1817,  Nivth  month  20<A.— Truly  do  I  re- 
joice in  believing  that  I  find  myself  losing  more 
and  more  of  that  authority  and  ability  to  do 
anything  for  the  service  of  the  blessed  cause 
«vhich  proceeds  from  the  creature;  and  in  this 
happy  experience  I  see  advancement  as  well  as 
safety.  0  !  that  all  shadow  and  appearance  of 
confidence  in  the  fleshly  part  may  be  still  farther 
removed  ;  that  there  may  follow  a  yet  more  firm 
establishment  on  the  K,ock  of  sure  strength, 
the  immovable  foundation  of  all  true  wisdom. 
Man  may  possibly  think,  in  his  reasoning,  that 
a  smooth  path  is  best  for  the  Christian  pilgrim, 
little  knowing  how  it  is  that  "  we  must,  through 
much  tribulation,  enter  the  kingdom," — except, 
perhaps,  as  it  respects  outward  affliction.  Yet 
we  do  see,  and  some  of  us  feelingly  know,  that 
deep  plungings,  with  buffetings,  and  toilings, 
and  groanings  of  spirit,  are  the  "  bonds  and 
afflictions  that  await  us,"  down  to  the  final  hour 
it  may  be  of  our  departure  hence;  and  we  can, 
of  a  truth,  declare  at  times,  that  such  heavily 
distrestsing  dispensations  are  by  the  permission 
of  the  Author  of  all  good  in  love  to  our  souls; 
and  we  are  sometimes  enabled  in  the  blessed 
moment  when  we  feel  ourselves  on  the  banks 
of  deliverance,  to  extol  His  holy  name,  who 
hath  made  us  a  path  through  the  mighty  waters, 
and  sustained  us  in  the  wilderness.  0  !  how 
shall  my  soul  forbear  to  sing  aloud  unto  Him 


who  has  preserved  it  in  its  travel  through  a 
land  of  pits  and  of  snares,  through  unspeakable 
darkness,  and  an  almost  utterly  disconsolate 
state;  and  has  given  me  this  hour  of  rest  and 
of  peace,  this  little  interval  of  refreshment,  and 
joy,  and  great  consolation.  0  !  that  this  precious 
season  had  never  been  graciously  given  unto 
me,  rather  than  that  I  should,  after  such  ten- 
der mercies,  turn  away  from  following  the  Lord 
in  the  "  little  moment,"  when  he  may  again  be 
pleased  to  "  hide  his  face." 

To  J.  F.  M. 

London,  22d  of  Ninth  month,  1817. 
My  Dear  Friend : — There  are  some  bright 
spots  in  this  wilderness  journey,  and  I  think 
thou  wilt  recognize  them  by  my  faint  descrip- 
tion, when  as  from  an  eminence  we  are  enabled 
to  see  to  a  considerable  distance  both  before  and 
behind  us  ;  feeling  ourselves  as  it  were  removed 
into  a  purer  atmosphere.  We  can  even  distin- 
guish the  little  stumbling-blocks  that  have  im- 
peded our  progress,  the  rough  and  rocky  ground 
that  has  sorely  wounded  our  feet,  the  very 
brambles  and  briary  thickets  that  have  jaded 
us,  the  narrow  passes  and  threatening  precipices 
through  which  we  have  escaped,  and  on  the 
edge  of  which  we  have  been  preserved.  Here 
it  is,  on  this  interesting  elevation,  whilst  the 
eye  of  the  mind  is  rapidly  traversing  over  and 
tracing  the  windings  of  the  road  by  which  we 
have  come,  that  we  remember  where  and  when 
"  the  troubles  of  our  hearts  were  enlarged ;" 
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•we  call  to  mind  the  perplexity  that  befell  us, 
the  secret  conflicts  that  attended,  and  the  temp- 
tations that  waylaid  us; — we  c;in  precisely 
point  out  the  spot  where  "  we  sat  down  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon,"  where  "  we  wept  when  we 
remembered  Zion,"  and  "  hanged  our  harps 
upon  the  willows,"  and  refused  to  be  comforted  ; 
— we  can  tell  where  it  was  that  we  "  f'tll  among 
thieves,  who  stripped  and  wounded  us,"  and 
left  us,  as  it  were,  half  dead  ;  and  we  shall  not 
easily  forget  where  the  good  Samaritan  found 
us,  and  had  compassion  on  us,  and  how  tenderly 
he  treated  us,  how  diligently  he  took  care  of  us, 
and  provided  for  our  wants.  0  !  which  of  us 
at  such  a  time  can  fail  to  discover,  and  to  ad- 
mire the  hand  that  is  over  us  continually  for 
good  ;  how  seasonably  it  has  been  stretched  out 
tor  our  deliverance,  for  our  encouragement, 
when  there  seemed  no  one  near  to  help,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  to  give  up  the  tedious  travel. 
It  is  iu  such  a  season  that  we  are  truly  enabled 
to  "  praise  Him  who  is  the  help  of  our  counte- 
nance and  our  God  ;"  and  to  repose  anew  in 
Him  our  confidence  and  trust  for  the  time  to 
come. 

Thy  very  affectionate 

J.  B. 

1817,  Ninth,  month  2'^th. — During  the  pres- 
ent and  past  fight  of  afflictions,  which  the  Lord 
has,  in  wisdom,  appointed  unto  me,  I  have  at 
times,  through  the  assisting  grace  of  Him  who 
has  been  pleased  to  fight  for  me,  maintained  a 
fierce  and  desperate  contest ;  and  in  degree 
have  been  enabled  to  stand  firm  against  the 
fury  of  the  enemy.  Yet  at  other  seasons,  after 
having  been  a  long  time  under  arms,  and  very 
•weary  with  •watching  and  fasting,  there  has 
been  a  relapse  or  retreat  experienced ;  and  the 
ground  that  had  been  gained  by  hard  fighting 
has  been  lost  or  relinquished.  0  !  how  diflicult 
at  such  a  moment,  when  harassed  and  oppressed, 
faint  and  ready  to  drop,  to  keep  from  utterly 
falling  away,  and  fleeing  before  the  emboldened 
adversary,  who,  exulting  in  his  success,  is 
proudly  pushing  forward  at  this  critical  j  uncture, 
to  make  the  most  of  his  advantages.  But 
firmly  persuaded  I  am  that  with  the  Lord  there 
is  sufiicient  strength  and  power  to  enable  us-to 
overcome  all  our  enemies ;  I  do  very  earnestly 
desire  to  trust  in  Him,  and  not  be  airaid  to  re- 
pose my  reliance  upon  Him  afresh  day  by  day, 
to  keep  near  to  Him  at  all  times,  to  be  very 
faithful  unto  his  requirings,  to  be  very  patient 
in  waiting  for  his  aid  and  counsel,  and  increas- 
ingly •watchful  against  the  snares  of  the  enemy. 
And  may  his  blessing  come  upon  me,  and  pre- 
vent my  utter  destruction,  •which  at  times  seems 
fearfully  impending.  0  !  where  is  there  hope, 
but  in  the  Lord  ! 

1817,  Ninth  month  2dth. — 0  !  how  shall 
words  set  forth  the  dispensation  of  desolation 
as  to  anything  like  good  that  seems  to  have 


come  over  my  soul  ?  Darker  and  darker, — 
deeper  and  deeper, — what  will  be  the  termi- 
nation of  this  distress? 

Yesterday  1  attended  Westminster  Meeting; 
upon  sitting  down  my  sorrows  began  to  arise 
like  a  whirlwind,  and  I  was  ready  soon  to  burst 
into  tears,  exc'aiming  in  secret,  "The  Lord 
hath  forsaken  me,  he  hath  utterly  forgotten  and 
rejected  me."  After  a  time  of  great  trial  and 
tossing,  a  young  Friend  got  up  with  these 
words,  "  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  tbee,  be  not 
dism.ayed,  for  I  am  thy  God  ;  I  will  uphold 
thee  by  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness." 
Soi>n  after  which,  F.  Smith  rose,  and,  in  a  very 
tender  manner,  addressed  the  poor,  afillcted, 
tossed,  tried  servants,  whose  conflict  he  des- 
cribed as  being  so  heavy,  and  their  souls  almost 
in  despair;  he  expatiated  on  the  number  of 
promises  contained  in  Scripture,  for  such  as 
these,  if  they  still  continued  faithful  and  stead- 
fast to  the  end, — if  they  still  persisted  in  hoping 
in,  waiting  for,  and  trusting  to  the  Lord  alone. 
He  said  he  believed  there  were  some  present 
whose  language  was,— "The  Lord  hath  forsaken 
and  forgotten  me  ;" — with  much  more  for  the 
encouragement  of  such  to  patience  and  persever- 
ance under  suffering.  As  for  me,  I  seemed  ut- 
terly unable  to  receive  any  comfort  or  hope,  as 
if  all  hold  was  gone  and  out  of  reach,  and  like 
poor  Job,  who  refused  to  be  comforted. 

This  evening,  after  a  day  of  heavy  exercise 
and  tears,  my  brother  read  a  portion  of  the 
Psalms.  Whilst  he  was  preparing  to  read,  my 
heart  said,  "  It  is  all  over  with  me,  there  is  no 
good  at  all  for  me  ;  I  am  rejected  of  the  Lord, 
his  presence  and  blessing  is  departed  :" — how- 
ever, when  he  began  to  read,  the  first  words 
awfully  ran  through  me,  "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,  why  art  thou  so  far 
from  helping  me,  and  from  the  words  of  my 
roaring?  0  my  God!  I  cry  in  the  day  time, 
but  thou  hearest  not ;  and  in  the  night  season 
I  am  not  silent."  Then  I  was  somewhat  com- 
forted in  remembering  that  this  was  the  lan- 
guage of  David  in  great  distress ;  yet  he  was 
not  forsaken,  but  was  greatly  helped  every  way 
by  the  Lord  in  the  appointed  time. 

1817,  Ninth  month. — O  !  it  is  good  to  trust 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  repose  in  his  arm  of 
strength,  his  parental  tenderness  and  compassion. 
It  is  good  to  have  our  many  strongholds  inva- 
ded, our  misplaced  confidence  unhinged,  our 
secret  props  struck  away ;  that  we  may  more 
closely  cling  unto  that  which  is  not  of  ourselves, 
nor  of  our  brethren,  but  comes  only  from  the 
Source  of  all  might  and  of  all  mercy.  O  1  it  is 
good  to  have  all  sense  of  hope  and  of  help  with- 
drawn,— to  be  laid  low  in  the  dust  with  all  our 
pride  and  selfishness  ;  that  we  may  feel  that 
which  is  good  to  flow  in  upon  us  in  the  Loid's 
own  time  as  an  unmerited  gift,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  give  the  praise  to  Him  alone,  from 
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whom  comes  grace  and  glory,  and  every  good  i  and  gladdens  the  face  of  all  things,  making  the 
thing.     0!  how  great  ia  my   desire   that   the    whole  heritage  of  God  shout  fur  joy.     My'' soul 

did,  during  the  several  opportunities  which 
were  permitted  us  through  this  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, earnestly  crave  and  wrestle  for  a  blessing, 
even  for  the  slightest  token  of  the  Lord's  corn- 


Lord  would  rather  give  me  darkness  and  dis- 
tress, than  that,  enjoying  his  favor  and  blessing, 
I  should  be  unmindful  of  the  Giver,  or  grieve 
him  by  saying  or  doing  anything  inconsistent 
with  his  blessed  will  concerning  me. 

is  1 7,  Date  uncertain. — My  mind  has  been 
much  burdened,  and  weightily  affected  with 
the  present  aspect  of  things,  relating  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  ever  blessed 
truih  ;  and  not  only  do  I  allude  to  the  low 
state  of  things  within  my  own  bosom,  and  in 
the  circle  of  our  privileged  Society,  but  aho  in 


passionate  regard  ;  and  0  !  how  sweetly  be  has 
condescended  to  answer  my  petitions,  my  cries, 
my  longings  for  a  litde  of  the  livin^^  bread, — 
that  precious  power  and  presence  which  is  only 
of  and  Irom  him,  and  is  in  his  wLsdom  allotted 
or  withheld.  JMuch  instruction  and  comfort 
were  also  verbally  conveyed  at  this  time  ;  and 
I  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  some  young  persons,  who 


the  world  at   large.     Under  a  very   humbling  I  appeared  to  have  the  cause  of  truth  and  rijiht- 


sense  of  the  infinite  condescension,  which  still 
spares  us  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
jear,  and  of  the  unfathomable  compassion  which 
still  pities,  helps,  preserves  and  provides  for  us 
with  paternal  tenderness,  I  am  ready  to  cry  out, 
— "  \Vho  will  not  love,  and  fear,  and  obey  thee, 
0  !  Lord  ;  and  give  themselves  up  to  be  mould- 
ed into  accordance  with  thy  blessed  will '(" 
But  0  !  the  ravages,  the  desolations  which  the 
enemy  haih  effected  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth  ; 
how  hath  he  blighted  the  blooming  bud,  and 
blasted  the  richest  grain,  and  parched  up  the 
fruitful  field  ;  so  that  the  time  of  harvest  is  be- 
come the  hour  of  desolation  and  darkness  I 
Here  and  there,  through  the  gloom  of  this  vast 
bowling  wilderness,  a  patch  of  green  revives 
the  drooping  eye,  and  cheers  the  desert  scene  ; 
here  and  there,  aiiiidst  the  straw  and  stubble  in 
this  great  field,  the  earth,  a  few  single  ears  are 
to  be  discovered  raising  their  heads,  and  is  just 
sufficient  to  show  what  the  glory  of  the  crop 
and  of  the  harvest  would  have  been  had  it  es- 
caped the  destroyer's  hand,  and  not  been 
trampled  down  by  the  wild  beasts. 

1617,  Tenth  month  2d. — "When  the  Lord 
turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were 
like  them  that  dream.  Then  was  our  mouth 
filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  sing- 
ing :  then  said  they  among  the  heathen,  the 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them.  The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof 
we  are  glad.  Turn  again  our  captivity,  0  Lord ! 
as  the  streams  in  the^  south.  They  that  sow  in 
tears,  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goelh  forth 
and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,_  shall 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
his  sheaves  with  him."  0  !  the  preciou-j  ap- 
plicableness  to  my  present  condition,  which  my 
soul  perceives  and  warmly  feels  in  the  above 
written  Psalm.  I  seem  as  though,  I  dare  not 
omit  testifying  of  the  abundant  riches  of  his 
mercies  and  of  his  grace,  which  the  Lord  hath 
profusely  shed  upon  me  to  the  joy  of  my  heart, 
to  the  very  lighting  up  of  my  countenance. 
Weeping  may  endure  in  the  night  season,  but 
joy  cometh  in  the  morning,  when  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  ariseth  with  healing  in  his  wings, 


eousness  at  heart,  as  well  as  their  own  individ- 
ual advancement  and  preservation  in  the  strait 
and  narrow  way  in  which  they  have  happily  set 
their  feet.  Yet  alas  !  what  a  number  of  thi'i 
class  seem  to  be  ready  to  leave  us  !  I  believe, 
with  some  contilence,  that  but  few  of  tho^e 
who  do  leave  our  religious  Society  truly  thrive 
in  a  spiritual  sense ;  not  that  [  confine  true 
religion  to  our  own  profession  by  any  means, 
but  that  I  believe  that  there  is  that  grace  and 
truth  to  be  met  with  in  a  diligent  and  patient 
waiting  for  the  teachings  of  the  heavenly  Guide, 
which  they  who  leave  us  are  in  great  measure 
unacquainted  with,  or  do  not  much  regard  or 
value.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the  case,  even 
with  some  of  the  few  who'profess  to  leave  us  on 
conscientious  grounds.  But  O  I  if  all  left  us 
only  for  something,  which,  after  solemn  inquiry, 
they  believed  to  be  nearer  the  truth,  how  fe.v 
should  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of.  1  was 
very  earnestly  desirous  for  our  dear  young 
Friends,  during  our  sitting  together  in  the 
Youths'  Meeting,  (appointed  at  the  request  of 
Mary  Dudley,)  as  well  as  during  the  first  sitting 
for  worship,  that  they  might  come  up  in  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  living  principle  of 
grace  and  truth,  to  the  help  of  the  great  cause  ; 
— that  they  might,  in  some  measure,  make  up 
for  the  flagrant  deficiency  of  standard-bearers 
apparent  among  our  sex  ;  even  by  such  a  steady, 
firm,  consistent  life  and  conversation, — by  such 
an  abiding  in  the  blessed  life  and  power  and 
strength  of  the  gospel,  as  is  now  loo  rarely  to 
be  discovered  amongst  us. 

(To  be  ton  tinned.) 

Beg  earnestly  of  God  that  the  power  of  aano- 

tificatioD  may  come  upon  thy  fancy.  Some 
Christians  have  attained  such  a  degree  of  sane- 
tification  of  their  imagination,  that  they  have 
had  much  sweetness  left  upon  their  hearts  by 
the  spiritual  workings  of  it. — Flaoel. 
. .  ««» 

The  more  any  renewed  heart  tastes  the  sweet- 
ness of  communion  with  God,  by  so  much  more 
it  is  disposed  fur  unity  or  peace  with  hia  people. 

— J'laoel. 
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MEMOIR  OP  REBECCA  B.  THOMPSON. 
(ContiQued  from  page  581.) 

During  her  progress  through  the  spiritual 
baptism  that  had  then  been  meted  out  to  her, 
having  had  to  part  with  many  things  upon 
which  her  hopes  of  enjoyment  had  been 
centered,  and  learned  through  suffering  that  all 
terrestial  things  are  fleeting  and  uncertain, 
she  came  experimentally  to  realize  that  all 
substantial  joys,  even  every  blessing  with 
which  we  are  favored,  was  from  the  Divine 
hand ;  and  as  this  feeling  was  cherished,  a  con- 
cern was  matured,  that  when  we  came  to  par- 
take of  the  bounteous  supply  of  that  which 
goes  to  nourish  these  poor  bodies  when  assem- 
bled at  our  meals,  that  the  family  be  all 
gathered,  and  a  solemn  silence  be  observed, 
wherein  a  feeling  of  gratitude  might  arise  in 
our  minds  for  these  numberless  blessings. 
This  concern  lived  with  her  to  the  latest  period 
of  her  life,  and  it  was  often  her  engagement  in 
these  opportunities  of  silence  and  waiting 
openly  to  acknowledge  these  favors,  and  hand 
forth  a  word  of  exhortation  and  encouragement. 

It  was  also  her  practice  during  several  years 
of  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  generally  before 
retiring  at  night,  to  sit  down  in  stillness,  and, 
in  the  quiet,  frequently  requesting  myself, 
sometimes  others  of  the  family,  to  join  her 
therein,  for  the  purpose  (as  she  would  express 
it)  of  waiting  upon  God  for  the  renewal  of  our 
strength,  that  we  might  look  over  our  paet 
actions  with  a  view  to  future  improvement ;  and 
often  giving  advice  peculiarly  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

Having  been  brought  into  a  state  of  entire 
dependence  upon,  and  a  sense  given  her  of  the 
great  condescension  and  loving  kindness  of 
her  Redeemer  in  meeting  with  and  redeeming 
her  from  her  low  estate,  she  felt  that  none 
need  despair  of  his  mercies.  She  therefore 
felt  constrained,  in  the  love  of  the  Father,  to 
go  forth  even  as  to  the  highways  and  hedges, 
that  she  might  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
gosple,  even  to  the  seemingly  most  degraded, 
that  there  was  yet  hope  for  all.  Under  this 
feeling,  and  about  this  time,  she  visited  many 
mostly  not  of  our  Society;  and  the  remem- 
brance is  now  vividly  before  me  of  the  simple 
but  earnest  pleadings  of  this  loved  one,  and 
the  touching  and  heart-tendering  acknowledg- 
ments of  His  unmerited  mercies  to  her,  as  an 
incentive  to  their  amendment  of  life,  with  the 
encouraging  language,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest."  As  a  further  evidence  of  this  feel- 
ing pervading  her  mind,  and  her  desire  to  be 
found  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  divine 
requirings,  I  will  give  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred about  this  time.  While  sitting  in  a 
meeting  at  Mill  Creek,  a  stranger  in  charge  of 
cattle,  while  passing  the  house,  used  language 


in  her  hearing  that  grated  harshly  on  her  ear. 
Her  sycnpathetic  feelings  went  out  after  him 
with  desires  for  his  improvement,  and  as  the 
concern  matured,  she  felt  drawn  to  have  an 
opportunity  with  him  ;  but  as  none  then  offered, 
she  returned  home;  but  not  feeling  excused,  a 
horse  and  carriage  were  provided,  and  she 
travelled  several  miles  alone,  not  knowing 
where  she  should  find  him.  Having  procured 
an  interview,  and  after  relieving  her  mind  of 
the  concern,  he  acknowledged  in  broken 
accents  his  obligations  for  her  kindness  and  in- 
terest in  him ;  and  she  returned  home  with  the 
reward  of  sweet  peace  for  this  little  act  of 
dedication.  Although  favored  at  times  to  be 
the  recipient  of  Divine  love  and  favor,  for  acta 
of  obedience,  yet,  by  not  keeping  sufficiently  on 
the  watch,  she  was  at  times  brought  into  suffer- 
ing on  account  of  omissions  of  little  duties,  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  manuscript : 

"  Since  it  was  my  privilege  to  mingle  with 
you,  my  mind  has  been  much  exercised  on  ac- 
count of  my  neglect  of  a  trifling  duty,  which 
seemed  pointed  out  for  me  to  perform  ;  but, 
letting  the  reasoner  in,  I  omitted  to  attend  to  it. 
Desiring  that  all  may  not  be  lost,  I  feel  drawn 
to  address  you  by  letter,  as  matter  may  seem  to 
present,  believing  as  I  do  that  our  fleaveuly 
Father  condescends  to  make  use  of  his  crea- 
tures as  instruments  of  good  or  usefulness  one 
unto  another,  in  order  to  advance  his  cause 
in  the  earth,  which  is  truth  and  righteousness. 

"  After  a  season  of  suffering,  on  account  of 
not  fully  performing  the  part  which  I  believe 
was  appointed  me,  a  spark  or  glimmer  of  light 
shone  forth,  and  with  it  a  command  to  address 
you  by  letter,  as  way  should  open ;  not  in  my 
own  ability,  for  I  acknowledge  little  of  this  for 
letter  writing.  Therefore,  if  any  thing  valua- 
ble is  communicated,  let  all  the  glory  be  given 
to  God,  who  is  able  to  dictate  what  to  write  as 
what  to  speak,  either  in  private  opportunities  or 
in  the  public  assemblies  of  his  people.  In  the 
love  which  I  feel  in  the  enjoyment  of  my 
Heavenly  Father,  which  is  in  proportion  to  my 
obedience  to  his  will,  I  was  drawn  to  visit  you 
with  what  I  believed  to  be  a  message  of  His 
love  to  you,  through  me,  a  poor  weak  instru- 
ment. But  finding  my  way  much  closed  up,  I 
came  away  burthened  in  spirit,  on  account  of  my 
unfaithfulness;  yet  I  believe  that  He  who  ap- 
points can  open  a  way,  if  we  let  not  the  rea- 
soner in  and  conclude  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  perform  our  known  duty.  This  reasoner  is 
the  grand  enemy  of  our  soul's  salvation  ;  which 
destroys  the  happiness  of  all  who  listen  to  his 
voice,  for  it  is  always  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  God  ;  for  the  voice  of  God,  if  strictly  follow- 
ed, raises  us  above  the  fear  of  man.  This  I 
have  known  from  a  degree  of  happy  experience, 
as  I  have  also  known  deep  sorrow  occasioned 
by  omissions  of  known  duty. 
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"  For  as  a  parent  careth  for  a  child,  so  doth 
our  Heavenly  Father  watch  over  and  care  for 
us,  the  workmanship  of  His  holy  hand,  and 
appointeth  unto  each  a  work  to  do,  in  order 
that  they  may  work  out  their  own  soul's  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling  before  him.  He 
giveth  unto  each  one  according  to  their  ability 
to  comprehend.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated 
in  the  passage,  '  He  carrieth  the  lambs  in  his 
bosom,  and  tenderly  tendeth  those  with  young ;' 
evidencing  clearly  that  his  care  is  extended 
even  to  the  youngest  of  his  flock — the  feeble 
and  the  helpless  ones.  These  are  nourished 
and  fed  by  the  sincere  milk  of  his  word,  and 
they  come  to  know  that  it  alone  can  support 
them.  That  which  is  of  an  outward  or  exter- 
nal character  can  never  nourish  up  the  soul  to 
life  and  immortality.  Those  who  have  tasted  of 
His  goodness  are  constrained  to  bear  testimony 
to,  and  invite  their  ftllow-travellers,  wherever 
their  lot  may  be  cast,  to  come  taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  good,  and  a  rich  rewarder 
of  all  those  who  diligently  seek  him ;  for 
*  they  that  seek  sball  find,'  and  '  unto  those 
who  knock  it  shall  be  opened,'  and  '  they 
shall  come  in  and  sup  with  me  and  I 
•with  them.'  They  shall  enjoy  union  and 
communion  and  sweet  fellowship  with  the 
Author  of  their  being,  and  see  with  indubitable 
clearness  his  will  concerning  them.  These, 
then,  are  the  blessed  privileges  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  all  may  have  access 
if  they  will  submit  to  his  terms.  If  any  man 
will  be  my  disciple,  he  must  deny  himself,  take 
up  his  daily  cross,  and  follow  me  in  the  way  of 
tuy  leadings;  not  in  his  own  will,  for  that 
would  rob  God  of  his  glory,  which  he  has  testi- 
fied he  will  not  give  unto  another,  nor  his 
praise  to  graven  images.  Proving  beyond  a 
donbt  that  man  of  himself  cannot  perform 
acceptable  worship  unto  the  great  Autlior  and 
Creator  of  all ;  for  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh 
to  direct  his  steps  aright.  He  is  prone  to  hew 
cur  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 
water;  such  as  proceed  from  Him,  the  pure 
and  inexhaustible  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  whose  crystal  streams  make  glad  the  whole 
heritage  of  God." 

(To  be  continued.) 
. ■*  ^9*-   • 

CHRISTIAN    OLD    AGE. 

Up  to  a  certain  period  of  life  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  man  to  look  forwards.  There  is  a 
marvellous  prodigality  with  which  we  throw 
away  our  present  happiness  when  we  are  young, 
which  belongs  to  those  who  feel  that  they  are 
rich  in  happiness,  and  never  expect  to  be  bank- 
rupts. It  almost  seems  one  of  the  signatures  of 
our  immortality  that  we  squander  time  as  if 
there  were  a  dim  consciousness  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  an  eternity  of  it ;  but  as  we  arrive 
at  middle  age,  it  is  the  tendency  of  man  to  look 


back.  To  a  man  of  middle  life,  existence  is  no 
longer  a  dream,  but  a  reality.  He  has  not  much 
more  now  to  look  forward  to,  for  the  character 
of  his  life  is  generally  fixed  by  that  time,  ilia 
profession,  his  home,  his  occupation,  will  be  for 
the  most  part  what  they  are  now.  He  will  make 
few  new  acquaintances, — no  new  friends.  It  id 
the  solemn  thought  connected  with  middle  age 
that  life's  last  business  is  begun  in  euroest; 
and  it  is  then,  midway  between  the  craale  and 
the  grave,  that  a  man  begins  to  look  back  and 
marvel  with  a  kind  of  remorseful  feeling,  that 
he  let  the  days  of  youth  go  by  so  half-enjoyed. 
It  is  the  pensive  autumn  feeling, — it  is  the  sen- 
sation of  half-sadness  that  we  experience  whea 
the  longest  day  of  the  year  is  past,  and  every 
day  that  follows  is  shorter,  and  the  lights  fainter, 
and  the  feebler  shadows  tell  that  nature  \s 
hastening  with  gigantic  footsteps  to  her  winter 
grave.  So  does  man  look  back  upon  his  youth. 
When  the  first  grey  hairs  become  visible. — 
when  the  unwelcome  truth  fastens  itself  upon 
the  mind  that  a  man  is  no  longer  going  up  the 
hill,  but  down,  and  that  the  sun  is  already 
westering, — he  looks  back  on  things  behind. 
Now,  this  is  a  natural  feeling,  but  is  it  the  high 
Christian  tone  of  feeling?  We  may  assuredly 
answer,  No.  We  who  have  an  inheritance  in 
corruptible  and  uodefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away,  what  have  we  to  do  with  things  past  ? 
When  we  were  children,  we  thought  as  child- 
ren. But  now  there  lies  before  \i^,  manhood 
with  its  earnest  work,  and  then  old  age,  and 
then  the  grave,  and  then  home.  And  so  man- 
hood in  tiie  Christian  life  is  a  better  thing  than 
boyhood,  because  it  is  a  riper  thing ;  and  old 
age  ought  to  be  a  brighter,  and  a  calmer,  and  a 
more  serene  thing  than  manhood.  There  is  a 
second  youth  for'  man,  better  and  holier  than 
his  first,  if  he  will  look  on  and  not  back.  There 
is  a  peculiar  simplicity  of  heart,  and  a  touching 
singleness  of  purpose,  in  Christian  ohJ  age, 
which  has  ripened  gradually  and  not  fitfully. 
It  is  then  that  to  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  is 
added  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove ;  it  is  then 
that  to  the  firmness  of  manhood  is  joined  almost 
the  gentleness  of  womanhood  ;  it  is  then  that 
the  somewhat  austere  and  sour  character  of 
"■rowing  strength,  moral  and  Intellectual,  mellow 
fnto  the  rich  ripeness  of  an  old  age  made  sweet 
and  tolerant  by  experience  ;  it  is  then  that  man 
returns  to  first  principles.  There  comes  a  love 
more  pure  and  deep  than  the  boy  could  ever 
feel ;  there  comes  a  conviction,  with  a  strength 
beyond  that  which  the  boy  could  ever  know, 
that  the  earliest  lesson  of  life  is  infinite,  Christ 
is  all  in  all.—/'.    W.  Robertson. 

•  *m^  ■* 

"  It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  do  sia 
A^aiQ-t  the  lnw  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
Wkh  less  distinguished  than  ourselves,  that  thus 
We  may  with  prttience  bear  our  moderate  ills, 
Aud  s/mpathiie  with  others  suffering  more." 
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From  the  British  Friend. 
THE   INDIAN    PREACHER. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  Christian 
experience  of  an  Indian  preacher,  as  related  by 
himself  to  a  number  of  Friends  in  America.  It 
is  in  his  own  simple  words,  and  shows  how 
Christ  leads  and  instructs  his  disciples  by  bis 
Holy  Spirit : 

He  says,  *'  I  don't  often  open  my  mind  to  any, 
but  I  now  feel  the  way  is  open,  and  a  freedom 
to  do  it.  Some  years  past  it  was  laid  upon  me 
to  encourage  others  to  do  well,  but  I  thought  I 
was  such  a  poor,  ignorant  Indian,  I  could  not 
encourage  others  to  do  well,  so  I  shoved  it 
away/'  (the  Indian  pushed  his  hand  out  as 
though  he  had  put  it  from  him,  and  then  fetch- 
ing it  back  again  and  putting  it  on  his  breast,  he 
continued),  "  but  it  was  brought  back  and  put 
upon  me.  I  then  put  it  away  again,"  (and  he 
waved  his  baud  to  and  fro  again,  to  show  the 
wavering  of  his  mind.)  "It  was  then  opened 
to  my  mind  that  the  truth  was  a  very  precious 
thing,  very  precious,  indeed  ;  oh,  how  precious 
it  did  look  to  me,  words  cannot  say  half.  I 
then  said  with  Peter,  "  Depart  from  me,  O  Lord, 
for  I  ara  a  sinful  man."  But  it  was  laid  upon 
rue  again. 

"  One  morning,  as  I  was  going  to  a  Presby- 
terian meeting,  I  saw  a  flock  of  sheep — I  did 
not  see  them  with  these  eyes — they  appeared 
to  be  travelling  along  before  me;  the  foremost 
were  fat  and  grown  large,  &c.*  I  heard  them 
talking  to  one  another — but  not  with  these  ears 
— saying  to  one  another,  *  God  speed,  God  help 
you  on  the  way.'  The  hindermost  looked  poor 
and  small,  their  heads  hung  down,  and  they 
seemed  almost  ready  to  give  up.  I  wondered 
what  it  should  mean  ;  then  something  came  and 
talked  with  me,  it  talked  to  me  and  told  me, 
'  These  are  my  sheep,  and  this  day  you  shall  see 
them  lift  up  th^ir  heads  in  hope,  and  feed  upon 
the  bread  of  life.'  Then  it  said  to  me,  '  These 
that  are  before  are  the  priests  and  deacons; 
they  are  grown  fat  and  full,  they  can  encourage 
one  another,  but  they  forget  the  poor  of  the 
flock.' 

I  went  on  to  meeting;  the  priest  .preached, 
and  prayed,  and  sung,  and  used  the  very  words 
I  heard  the  fat  sheep  use  to  one  another.  So 
after  he  had  sat  down,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
tell  them  what  I  saw  on  the  way;  so  I  did,  and 
I  thought  I  saw  my  vision  fulfliled  ;  the  poor  of 
the  flock  lifted  up  their  heads  in  hope,  and  fed 
on  the  bread  of  life.  The  priest  acknowledged, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that  what  I  said 
was  true,  and  that  the  truth  had  been  declared 
among  them  by  a  poor,  ignorant,  Indian  man. 
Then  I  went  home  very  comfortable;  oh  !  how 
comfortable  I  did  feel. 

"Then  sometimes  I  felt  my  mind  drawn  into 
sympathy  with  some,  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  see 
them,  but  I  did  not ;  1  was  afraid  some  would 


think  I  undertook   to  encourage  others  to   do 
well,  and  I  did  not  want  folks  to  think  so.     I 
felt  such  a  sympathy  for  a  poor  family  I  wanted 
to  go  and  see  them,  but  I  did  not  know  how  to 
do  so.     I  thought  I  would  take  a  sack  of  meal 
on  my  back  and  go  to  where  they  lived  ;  and  so 
I  did  ;  and  when  I  stepped  in  it  was  just  ni^ht. 
There  was  a  rich  man  lived  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wood  ;  I  supposed  he  would  have  let  me 
have  a  bed  to  sleep  on,  but  I  thought  I  would 
rather  lie  by  the  men's  fire;  I  felt  their  wants 
and  I  wanted  to  be  with  them.  In  the  morning, 
when  I  was  going  away,  I  asked  the  woman  to 
hand  me  something  to  put  some  meal  in ;  she 
was  unwilling,  but  I  told  her  she  must;  so  she 
got  a  bowl,  and  I  took  out  a  part  of  my  meal 
and  left  it  with  her.     I  felt  the  wants  of  the 
poor  children   so   that  I  did  not  carry  all   my 
meal  away.     Then   I  took  my   leave  of  them, 
and  went  home  quietly;  and  thus  I  kept  along. 
"  When  I  felt  very  much  in  sympathy  with 
any,  I  tried  to  go  to  see  them,  and  I  thought  I 
was  getting   on   pretty  well.     One  day   I   was 
thinking  I  should  go  to  meeting  two  or  three 
days  hence,  and  I  began  to  think  what  I  should 
say  when  I  came  there,  so  I  thought  it  over.     I 
got    something    fixed    in    my    mind    which    I 
thought  would  do  very  well,  and  I  hung  it  up  ; 
by  and  by  I  took  it  and  looked  at  it  again ;  I 
thought  it  would  do  very  well ;  so  I  did  many 
times  before  meeting-day  came.     I  went  to  the 
meeting,  and,   after  the  priest  got  through,  I 
stood  up  and  said  it  off  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
thought  I  said  it  off  pretty  well.     Oh,  how  was 
I  troubled  !    I   went    home.     I  did    not   know 
what  the  matter  was  ;  but  oh  !  how  I  was  dis- 
tressed, and  so  I  passed  a  long,  long  time,  but 
did  not  know  what  the  matter  was.  Then  some- 
thing  came   and  talked  to  me,  and  said,  '  Did 
you  ever  know  a  great  man,  if  he  wanted  great 
business  done  away  in  Philadelphia,  to  send  a 
poor,  ignorant,  unlearned  man  to  do  it  V    'No,' 
I  said,  '  I  did  not.'     '  No  more  will  the  Great 
Spirit  take  you.'   Well,  I  thought,  sure  enough 
I   have   been    mistaken ;  I  never   have  known 
what   good    is.     Ob,    how  I   was    distressed." 
This,  he  supposed,  was  the  bad  spirit  coming  at 
a  time  when   he  went  wrongj,   endeavoring  to 
persuade   him  that   he  had  never  known  what 
good  was.     Then,    he  says,    "  Something   else 
came  and  talked  with  me,  which  I  supposed  to 
be  the  Good  Spirit,  and  said,  '  The  great  One 
knows  all  things — He  knows  what  is  best.     If 
a  king  wants  great  business  done,  he  has  serv- 
ants  under  him.     When  he   sends   one  to   do 
business  for  him,  if  he  is  a  wise,  learned  man, 
he  ought  to  say  what  the  king  tells  him  to  say  : 
if  he  is  an  ignorant  man  he  can  say  over  after 
the   king  just  what  he  tells  him,  if  it   be  two, 
three,  four  words,  or  less;  just  what  the  king 
says,  just  so  he  ought  to  say.'     Then  it  said, 
'  Suppose  one  of  your  neighbors  had  a  piece  of 
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fresh  meat  given  to  him,  a  very  good  piece 
when  it  was  given  to  him,  he  takes  it,  feels  it, 
handles  it,  looks  at  it,  hanjrs  it  up ;  then,  by 
and  by,  he  takes  it  down,  looks  at  it,  handles 
it,  and  hangs  it  up  again ;  and  so  he  does  a 
great  many  times,  and  keeps  it  three  or  four 
days,  till  it  begins  to  stink  ;  then  he  takes  it, 
cooks  it,  and  set?i  it  before  you  to  eat ;  would 
you  eat  it  ?'  *  No,'  said  I,  '  I  would  not  eat  it.' 
*  Well,  just  so  was  your  preaching  the  other 
day  ;  the  Great  Spirit  won't  have  it,  the  people 
won't  have  it.' 

"  Then  it  came  to  my  mind  the  passage  when 
there  is  a   piece   of  money  brought  to   our  Sa- 
viour ;  I  don't  remember  it  particularly,  I  be- 
lieve they  had  some  design   of  ensnaring  him, 
but  I  reiwember  he  asked  them  whose  image  and 
superscription  was  on  it.     They  said  unto  him, 
Ccesar's.     Well,  he   told  them  to  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cassar's,  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.     Then  I  saw  my  preach- 
ing  had    Caesar's  inscription  on  it ;  because  it 
was  something  of  my  own   preparation  ;  it  did 
not   come  from  .the  Great  Spirit,  therefore,  it 
had  not  his  superscription  on  it,  and  he  would 
not  have  it ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  was 
so  troubled.     I  saw  that  everything  of  man's 
contrivance   had   Caesar's   superscription  on  it, 
and  that   only  that   which    came   immediately 
from  the  Great  Spirit  would  return  to  him,  or 
would  be  food  for  his  true  sheep..    '  My  sheep,' 
says  Christ,  'know  my  voice.'     I  did  not  feel 
it  here;   I  love  to  feel  it  here  (and  he  put  his 
band  to  his   breast.)     Then  it  opened   in   my 
mind  the  passage  where  the  multitude  followed 
our  Saviour  into  the  wilderness;  the  disciples 
seemed   willing   to   send  them  away  and   give 
them  nothing  to  eat,  but  he  knew  their  wants, 
he  did  not  want  them  to  faint  by  the  way.      He 
called  to  his  disciples,  and  asked  them  if  they 
had  anything  to  eat.     They  said  they  had  five 
loaves  and  a   few    fishes,    but   what   are    they 
among  so  many  ?     But  he  knew  what  he   was 
going  to  do,  and  he  directed  that  the  multitude 
should  all  sit  down  in  companies  on  the  grass. 
Then  he  called  on  the  disciples,  and  they  gave 
all  up  to  him  that  they  had,  and  he  took  and 
blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples.     After 
ail  this  was  done  he  commanded  them  to  hand 
it  to  the  multitude ;  then  it  was  food  for  them, 
and  they  had  enough  and  to  spare.     Just  so  I 
see  it  is  now;  when  the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased 
to  break  the    bread  of  life,  to  hand  to  his  dis- 
ciples, and   command   them  to   hand  it  to  the 
people,  then  it  is  food  for  them. 

"Now,  after  all  this,  it  was  laid  upon  me 
again  to  encourage  others  to  do  well,  but  it 
looked  so  great,  and  I  felt  like  such  a  poor,  ig- 
norant Indian,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  give 
up  to  it.  I  said  to  that  that  talked  to  me,  There 
are  a  great  many  that  can  do  better  than  I  can-, 
take  some  other,  and  excuse  me.  It  asked,  Who .' 


I  said.  Such  an  one;  it  told  me  to  fetch  him  up. 
I  did  in  my  mind,  but  it  would  not  have  him, 
but  shoved  him  away.'     And  so  in  this  way  he 
said  he  brought  up  a  number,  but  he  would  not 
have  them,  but  he  says.    '  It  told    me   I  must 
give  up.    Now,  I  fouiid  the  Great  Spirit  condes- 
cended to  my  weak  state,  and  opened  my  un- 
derstanding in  a  way  to  meet  my  capacity.     So 
I  found  it  was  necessary  to  wait  upon  him  to  be 
instructed  what  to  say  and  when  to  say,  and 
then  I  could  say  with  the  servants   that  were 
sent  out  to  invite  in  to  the  feast,  '  It  is  done, 
Lord,  as  thou  hast  commanded,  and  yet  there  is 
room.'    And  I  found  there  is  room  yet  for  more 
exercise,    more    labor,    more  invitations.     The 
way  is  open,  the  way  is  not  shut  up  in  my  heart. 
Then  it  opened  in  my  mind  the  circumstance  of 
Joseph,  how  he  was  sold  by  his  brethren,  and 
the  reason  why  they  sold  him;  he  was  designed 
by   the  Great    Spirit   to   be   greater   than   his 
brethren  ;  he  had  some  dreams  that  seemed  to 
lead  them  to   think  so.     Some  of  them  had  a 
mind  to  kill  him,  others  thought  best  to  sell 
him  and  see  what  would  become  of  his  dreams. 
So  they  sold  him,  and   he  was  carried  ofl^  and 
put  in   prison  wrongfully,  but  the  Great  Spirit 
was  with  him  there,  and  knew  what  he  was 
going  to  bring  about ;  his  brethren  appeared  to 
get  along  pretty  well  for  a  while.     Then  there 
was  somebody  in  prison  with  Joseph,  and  he  was 
released,  and  Joseph  told   him   when  he  came 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  to  remember  him, 
but  he  forgot  Joseph  until  he  was  brought  into 
a  strait.     The  king  had  some  dreams,   but  I 
cannot  read  much,  I  cannot  just  tell  what  it 
was,  but  I  remember  he  dreamed  about  some 
ears'  of  corn  eating  some  ears  of  corn,  and  there 
was  nobody  couldi  interpret  his  dreams.     Then 
the  man  remembered  Joseph,  and  he  was  sent 
for      The  Great  Spirit  was  with  him  and  knew 
all  things,  so  he  could  tell  the  king  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  dreams ;  and  when  he  told  him 
what  was   going  to   happen,  the  king  behoved 
him,  and  thought  it  best  to  prepare  against  the 
famine    that    Joseph   said    was    coming,    and 
thought  there  was  none  so  suitable  as  Joseph, 
because  the  Great  Spirit  was  with  bun.     bo  he 
put  all  power  in  his  hanJ,  only  the  king  was 
ereater.      Joseph    ordered    storehouses    to    i>Q 
built,  and  laid  up  corn  for  the  time  of  tamine 
that  was  coming,  and  he  had  the  keys  of  the 
stores.     Now   the  famine   came  ;  las  brethren 
came  to   want,  although  they  had  sold  Joseph 
and   did    not   intend    to    bow    to   him.     Ihey 
heard  there  wa.  corn  in  E.ypt,  so  their  father 
sent  some   of  them  down  to   buy  corn       ihey 
applied  to  Joseph  ;  he  knew  them,  but  they  did 
nVt  know  him!   he  asked  them  whether  they 
had  any  brethren,   and   whether    they    had    a 
father  living;  they  told  him  about  them  ;  so, 
aftr  a  while,  Jo.cph  sent  for  them,  and  tbay 
all  went  down  and  bowed  to  Joseph,  for  there 
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was  no  other  way  for  them  to  be  kept  alive. 
Now  it  looked  plain  to  me  that  we  have  a 
measure  of  the  Good  Spirit  offered  to  us,  to  lead 
us,  to  instruct  us,  and  it  is  greater  than  we  are, 
and  designed  to  rule  over  us.  We  may  do  as 
that  tells  us,  or  we  may  mind  the  bad  spirit  ; 
bnt  if  we  do,  it  will  not  yield  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness.  We  may  say  to  the 
Good  Spirit,  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule 
over  us ;  we  may  push  it  away  and  sell  it,  and 
it  may  be  put  in  prison.  Yet  a  famine  will 
overtake  us,  and  though  we  may  go  into  a  far 
country,  far  away  from  what  is  good  and  right, 
and  not  even  know  Joseph  or  this  Good  Spirit, 
yet  it  will  know  us,  and  it  will  there  rise  up  and 
plead  with  us.  Now,  there  is  no  other  way  but 
to  come  back  again  to  what  is  right,  and  ac- 
knowledge this  Joseph  to  be  greatest — this 
Good  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  has 
the  keys  of  the  store,  and  they  that  will  not 
bow  to  him  must  die.  The  same  disposition 
that  was  in  Joseph's  brethren,  and  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  is  now  in  people.  I  have  seen 
some  people  so  simple  that  they  have  got  angry 
with  a  gun  and  broke  it  in  pieces,  because  it 
had  done  some  mischief,  as  if  the  gun  was  to 
blame.  If  it  had  not  been  charged,  and  then 
fire  put  to  it,  it  would  not  have  done  any  harm. 
So  when  the  apostles  were  charged,  and  the  fire 
of  Divine  love  operated  on  them,  then  they 
could  do  execution,  but  after  it  had  passed 
through  them,  they  were  like  the  empty  gun  ; 
it  was  not  they  that  did  it.  It  was  that  flame 
of  Divine  love  that  operated  through  them,  and 
yet  the  people  took  the  apostles  and  put  some 
of  them  to  death,  as  though  they  had  done  it, 
and  thought  to  stop  it  from  spreading.  But 
they  could  not,  for  it  operated  through  others, 
and  it  operates  through  a  thousand  others  now, 
and  they  never  can  stop  it," 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH   MONTH  24,  1866. 

Died,  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y,,  on  the  5th  of  Tenth 
month,  1866,  of  dysentery,  Bertha,  only  daughter  of 
Albert  and  Berthena  N.  Tompkins,  aged  18  months 
and  11  days. 

,  at  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  Isaac  Buck- 
man,  near  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  28th  of 
Tenth  month,  1866,  of  small-pox,  Samuel  H.,  son  of 
the  late  Isaac  B.  and  Rebecca  M.  Satterthwaite,  in 
his  21st  year. 

,  on  the  13th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  at  her 

residence  in  Penn's  Manor,  Bucks  Co  , Pa.,  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  Scsanna  H.  Bdkton,  relict  of 
Dr.  William  Burton,  in  her  70th  year;  a  member  of 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  16th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  Hannah, 

daughter  of  Wm.  D.  and  Lydia  Rogers,  in  the  33d 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Evesham  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 

,    on   the   15th  of  Eleventh    month,    1866.  in 

Philadelphia,  Rachel  M  Rowley,  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Gillingham,  in  her  74th  year. 


Died,  on  the  15th  of  Eleventh  month,  at  Salem, 
N.  J.,  Emma  P.,  wife  of  Clarkson  Lippincott,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  D.  Pedrick,  aged  24 
years. 

.— <•» — . 

friends'  fuel  association   for  the  poor. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be 
held  at  Race  St.  Meeting-House,  (  Monthly  Meeting 
Room)  on  Seventh-day  evening,  Twelfth  month  1st, 
at  8  o'clock.  The  Annual  Summary  will  be  read  and 
other  business  transacted.  All  interested  are  invi- 
ted. 

Jos.  S.  Truman,  Jr., 
Clerk. 


The  Meetings  for  consideration  of  the  Discipline 
and  Testimonies  of  Friends  have  been  recommenced, 
and  will  be  continued  at  Race  St.  Meeting-House,  ou 
the  second  and  fourth  Fourth-day  evenings  in  each 
month,  at  1^  o'clock. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  BALTIMOEB 
YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Concluded  from  page  586.) 

Fonrth  Day. — The  Committee  appointed  at 
a  former  sitting,  to  bring  forward  the  names  of 
suitable  Friends  to  constitute  a  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  for  the  ensuing  year,  produced  the 
following  list,  which  was  approved,  and  the 
Friends  therein  named  were  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  that  service.  .... 

The  Committee  appointed  la^^t  year  to  attend 
at  the  opening  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Prairie  Grove,  Iowa,  produced  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  satisfactory,  viz: 

To  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  : 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  attend  at  the  opening  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Prairie  Grove,  Iowa,  report : 

That  through  Divine  favor  we  were  all  en- 
abled to  comply  with  the  appointment,  (except 
one  of  our  number  who  was  removed  by  death.) 
The  meeting  of  Ministers  an  i  Elders  was  an 
occasion  of  unusual  solemnity.  And  at  the 
large  Public  Meeting  on  First-day,  there  was 
much  unanimity  of  feeling  and  expression,  and 
the  Meeting  closed  under  great  solemnity. 

The  general  Quarterly  Meeting  was  organized 
and  held  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  We  found 
a  larger  body  of  solid  Friends  than  we  had  ex- 
pected, accessions  having  been  made  within  the 
past  year  by  removals,  and  a  number  from  con- 
vint'craent. 

A  part  of  our  number  attended  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Wapsauonojk,  and  all  the  Commit- 
tee attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Prairie 
Grove,  in  both  of  which,  representatives  were 
appointed  in  the  regular  order  of  Society,  to 
attend  at  the  opening  of  the  Quarterly  Pileeting. 

At  the  close  of  the  Meeting  for  worship,  pre- 
ceding the  business  part  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
icg,  the  Committee  suggested  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  two  Monthly  Meetings 
should  retire,  and  choose  clerks  to  serve  for  the* 
day ;  which  was  approved  of  by  the  Meeting 
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and  clerks  to  both  Men's  and  Women's  Meet- 
ings were  appointed  as  proposed. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  there  is  a  religi- 
ous concern  among  Friends  in  that  new  and  in- 
teresting land,  to  hold  their  Meetings  to  good 
reputation,  and  to  advance  the  precious  testi- 
monies of  truth  among  the  people. 

Signed,  by  all  the  Committee  who  attended. 

Prairip  Grove,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa,  Qth  mo., 
llth,  1866. 

The  Committee  continued  from  last  year,  in 
relation  to  some  of  our  Virginia  Friends,  who 
have  suiFered  from  the  ravages  of  war,  produced 
the  following  report,  which  was  satisfactory  to 
the  Meeting,  and  the  Committee  was  continued 
another  year,  viz: 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  the  year  1864,  to  assist  such  of  our 
members,  who  bad  been  stripped  of  their  sub- 
stance by  the  ravages  of  the  late  war,  and  were 
continued  by  our  last  Yearly  Meeting  with  in- 
structions to  extend  aid  and  care  in  providing 
suitable  school  facilities  for  the  children  of 
Friends  so  circumstanced,  now  report  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  that  soon  after  its  close  in  the 
llth  Mouth  last  they  opened  a  school  in  Win- 
chester, under  the  charge  of  a  female  Friend, 
and  those  of  our  members  who  were  embraced 
in  this  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  were  en- 
couraged to  send  their  children  toitj  and  such, 
to  the  number  of  twf^nt I/- one  were  received  and 
carefully  instructed,  besides  7ii7ie  others,  not 
the  children  of  Friends,  whose  tuition  was  paid 
for,  and  to  that  extent  diminished  the  expense 
of  the  school.  Most  of  the  children  were  too 
young  to  be  sent  far  from  home,  and  it  was 
thought  by  the  Committee,  that  the  object  of 
the  V  early  Meetinff,  would  be  more  economi- 
cally accomplished  in  this  way,  than  by  any  other 
mode  suggested.  The  whole  cost  of  this  school 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  including  rent  of  room, 
salary  of  teacher,  and  books  furnished,  amount- 
ed to  Jive  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  and 
twenty-jive  cents,  the  vouchers  for  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  our  Clerk. 

In  addition  to  this  school  the  Committee  had 
placed,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their 
parents,  three  children  at  Snndy  Spring,  and 
assumed  the  cost  of  three  at  Wilmington  and 
two  at  Chester  Valley  School,  Pennsylvania,  of 
those  older  and  further  advanced  in  their 
studies,  which  has  involved  an  expense  of  one 
thousand,  twenty-seven  dollars  and  forty  centsin 
addition  to  the  above  amount,  m:iking  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  Committee,  fifteen  hundred 
and  forty-four  dollars  and  sixty  five  cents. 
They  have  received  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  our  members  towards  this  most  laudable 
object,  the  sum  of  tivo  liindred  and  fifty-eight 
dollars   and  fifty   cents,  leaving  a  balance  of  I 


twelve  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  and 
eighty  one- cents  to  be  paid  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  liber- 
ality and  sympathy  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for 
our  Friends  and  their  children,  has'been,  through 
the  eflforts  of  the  Committee,  of  material  assist- 
ance to  them  and  productive  of  good  ;  and  they 
are  willing  to  hope,  with  the  better  prospects 
now  before  our  Friends  in  that  part  of  the 
Yearly  Pdeeting,  that  further  care  on  its  part  in 
these  respects  will  not  much  longer  be  needed, 
but  that  the  Committee  should  be  continued 
another  year. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Gerart)  H.  Reese, 
Uenj.  Ptusn  Roberts, 
Susan  H  Jones, 
Mary  D.  Brown. 

The   Standing  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
Fair    Hill  Fund   produced  a  report,  which  was 
satisfactory  to  the  Meeting,  and  the   Committee 
was  directed  to  pay  the  sum  of  SlOo.OO  of  in- 
terest now  in   their   hands,  to  the   Coii;mittee 
I  having    the    charge  of    the    Education    of    the 
'  children  of  Yirgiuia  Friends,  referred  to  in  the 
■  preceding  report.         ..... 

!      Fifh  Dili/. — The  Committee  appointed  at  a 
former  sitting,  produced  the   following  minute, 
I  embodying  some  of  the  exercises  of  this   Mcet- 
I  ino-,  which  was  satisfactory,  and  it  was  directed 
!  to  be  inserted  in  our  printed  Extracts,  viz  : 
I      In  the  early  part  of  the  Meeting,  the  injnnc- 
tion  of  the  lUvine    Master,  to  his  dist-iples  wa."? 
j  revived  among    us:  "As!   have   washed  your 
I  feet,  so  ought  you  to  wash  one  another's  feet;" 
I  and  it  was  i-liown  that  the  stream  of  gospel  love, 
I  which  flows  from  vessel  to  vessel  in  an  assembly 
!  of  devout  worshippers,  has  a  tendency  torcfre^^h 
the  heart,  and  purify  the  understanding,  enabling 
us  to  go  forward  in  the  path  of  religious  duty. 
By  yielding  to  this  holy  influence,  we  may  be- 
come one  another's  joy  in  the  Lord, and  jiartake 
together  of  that  heavenly  bread— that  hidden 
manna — which  nourishes  the   eoul   unto  ever- 
lasting life      Thoy  who  attain   to   this    happy 
experience,  find  in  our  Meetings  for  divine  wor- 
ship a  source  of  hiuh  spiritual  enjoyment,  and 
a  means  of  preparation  for  the  various  duties  of 
life.     Althouirh  no  lip  may  be  torn-hod  with  the 
live  coal  from  God's  holy  altar,  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  vocal  ministry,  yet   the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  religious   peace  may  flow  from  one  to 
another,  durinii  our  silent  meditations. 

The  importance  of  abiding,  always,  under  the 
harmonizini:  influence  of  divine  luve,  was  feel- 
in-'ly  brouglit  bttbre  us,  as  the  only  bond  of 
onr  union  I  for,  if  our  love  fail,  our  Meetings 
will  fail  with  it,  and  all  the  benefits  of  reliizious 
society  must  cease.  Let  us,  therefore,  cherish 
this    tender  plant,   that  it  may  grow   up  and 
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bringr    forth   fruit,  to   the   honor  of  the  great 
husbandman. 

The  desolating  effects  of  a  spirit  of  detraction 
were  brouoht  into  view,  and  their  consequences 
were  feelinclj  portrayed.  From  this  cause 
arise  dissentions  amons;  brethren  that  obstruct 
spiritual  communion,  impair  the  sweetness  of 
social  intercourse,  and  finally  lay  waste  the 
heritage  of  God. 

We  have  been  affectionately  cautioned  against 
the  indulgence  of  a  critical  and  censorious  spirit 
in  relation  to  the  communications  of  our  minis- 
tering friends.  If  they  err,  let  us  remember 
tbat,  like  ourselves,  they  are  subject  to  the 
frailties  of  human  nature,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  entire  self-renunciation  and  subjection 
to  the  divine  will,  can  preserve  the  pure  water 
of  life  from  contamination ;  for  "  we  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency 
of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us." 

The  home  education  of  our  children  lias  been 
impressively  brought  to  our  view,  as  a  subject 
of  deep  and  abiding  interest.  It  was  evidently 
the  design  of  our  bountiful  Creator,  in  endowing 
the  human  mind  with  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  susceptible  of  improvement,  that  we 
should  assiduously  cultivate  these  powers,  and 
devote  them  to  his  service.  In  the  quietude  of 
domestic  life,  and  under  the  fostering  care  of 
parental  affection,  the  young  mind  expands  and 
receives  those  early  impressions  which  mould 
its  future  character.  How  important  then  is 
the  charge  entrusted  to  parents  and  guardians, 
to  watch  over  the  opening  mind,  and  guide  the 
inexperienced  steps  in  the  paths  of  purity  and 
virtue. 

The  love  of  God  is  the  basis  of  all  true  re- 
ligion :  where  it  prevails,  the  heart  is  expanded 
into  love  for  all  our  fellow  creatures,  and 
through  tbe  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb  are  created  anew 
in  Christ  Jesus.  In  order  to  attain  this  blessed 
experience,  we  must  not  "  despise  the  day  of 
small  things,"  for  those  who  do  so  shall  "  fall 
by  little  and  little."  On  the  contrary,  we  must 
watch  over  ourselves,  check  the  first  presenta- 
tions of  evil  as  they  arise  in  the  mind,  and  turn 
our  thoughts  towards  that  ever-present  Divine 
power,  who  alone  can  save  us  in  the  hour  of 
temptation.  By  this  means  may  we  "  work  out 
our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  rever- 
ently acknowledging  that  the  ability  is  not  of 
us  ;  for  "  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us,  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 

A  deep  exercise  has  been  felt  that  our  testi- 
mony against  the  unnecessary  use  of  ardent 
spirits  may  be  maintained;  and  a  desire  has 
been  expressed  that  this  testimony  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  disuse,  as  a  beverage,  of  all  for- 
niented  drinks.  The  fearful  ravages  of  in- 
temperance throughout  our  land  should  incite 
us  to  make  some  sicriiicesj  in  order  to  discoun- 


tenance a  practice  which  is  fraught  with  so 
much  evil  to  the  human  family ;  and  experi- 
ence teaches  that  it  can  only  be  averted  by 
watching  and  checking  the  first  approaches  of 
the  insidious  foe. 

While  rejoicing  that  the  conflict  of  arms  has 
ceased  in  our  laud,  and  that  the  blessings  of 
peace  are  measurably  enjoyed,  we  have  mourn- 
fully to  reflect,  that  the  elements  of  strife  still 
exist  in  our  midst.  May  we  then,  as  the  pro- 
fessed followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  keep 
close  to  our  Leader,  and  follow  his  example, 
"  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again; 
when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not,  but  com- 
mitted himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteous- 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
on  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  produced  a  report, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Meeting,  and 
Richard  H.  Townsend  was  accordingly  appointed 
Treasurer  to  this  Meeting  for  the  ensuing  year  ; 
and  our  Quarterly  Meetings  are  directed  to 
forward  to  him  their  respective  quotas  of  the 
sum  proposed  to  be  raised. 

The  following  report  was  received  from  the 
Committee  appointed  at  our  last  sitting,  iu  re- 
lation to  tbe  meetinghouse  at  Winchester,  Va., 
viz : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  propose  to  the 
Meeting  the  mode  to  be  pursued  in  reference 
to  the  money  directed  to  be  raised,  for  the 
erection  of  a  Meeting  house  in  Winchester, 
Virginia,  report : 

That  they  unite  in  recommending  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  authorize  the  Treasurer  of  this 
Meeting  to  pay  to  the  Friends  in  Winchester, 
the  sum  of  seventy  five  dollars,  to  provide  them 
with  a  suitable  building  as  a  place  of  meeting 
for  the  ensuing  year  ;  and  that  the  subject  of 
the  new  building  be  postponed  for  the  present. 
Which,  upon  deliberation,  was  united  with, 
by  the  meeting,  and  the  Treasurer  was  directed 
to  pay  876  to  Daniel  Walker,  for  the  purposes 
proposed  in  the  report.  .... 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
to  prepare  Er^stys  of  Epistles  to  the  several 
Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  correspond, 
produced  one  embodying  the  Minutes  of  this 
Meeting,  which,  upon  being  read,  was  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Meeting,  and  the  Clerk  was  direct- 
ed to  transcribe  it,  sign  it  on  behalf  of  the 
Meeting,  and  forward  a  copy  to  the  Y'early 
IMeetings  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Genessee, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana,  respectively. 

Having  been  favored  through  several  sit- 
tings of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  with  a  comfort- 
ing evidence  of  the  continuance  of  Divine  love 
and  favor,  solemnizing  and  strengthening  our 
hearts,  and  gathering  all,  we  trust,  into  a  feel- 
ing of  common  brotherhood,  enabling  us  to 
transact  the  business  that  has  clainied  our  at- 
tention, in  much  harmony  and  condescension, 
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under  a  sense  of  which  our  hearts  are  humbled 
in  gratitude  to  the  Great  Head  of"  the  Church, 
the  Meeting  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  usual 
time  next  year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine 
will. 

Bknj.  Hallowell,  Clerh. 


For  Friends'  Intt-lligeneer. 
CONFERENCE    ON    EDUCATION. 

During  the  week  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting 
at  Baltimore,  a  large  and  interesting  meeting 
was  held  at  Lombard  Street  Meeting-house,  on 
the  subject  of  Education,  with  special  reference 
to  the  prospects  of  Swarthmore  College.  Re- 
marks were  made  by  Samuel  M.  Janney,  Hen- 
ry Haydock,  of  Benjamin  Hallowell,  Edward 
Parrish,  Henry  Hallowell,  John  Cox,  and 
others. 

Many  aspects  of  the  general  subject  were 
ably  presented.  The  great  and  obvious  advan- 
tage of  a  religious  body,  holding  vital  princi- 
ples fitted  to  benefit  all  mankind,  having  an 
institution  adapted  to  cultivate  the  intellectual 
powers  and  develope  the  talent  of  its  members, 
so  that  in  the  midst  of 'this  reading  age  it  may 
be  at  least  fairly  represented  in  the  world  of 
letters,  was  presented  as  a  leading  consider- 
ation. 

Oral  preaching  under  the  divine  influence 
and  direction  is  indeed  a  great  instrumentality 
for  good,  but  it  reaches  comparatively  few, 
while  books  and  publications  go  everywhere 
and  silently,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
to  mould  the  opinions  and  fix  the  principles  of 
those  to  whose  capacity  tliey  are  addressed. 
We  want  books  especially  for  the  young, 


first  investigated  its  properties  as  affected  by 
the  various  conditions  of  tcmpurature  and  pres- 
sure, and  taught  these  from  the  lecturer's  desk, 
before  the  mechanic  seized  upon  and  applied 
this  wonderful  agent  to  his  purposes.  Aa  a  re- 
sult of  this  discovery  and  application  more 
than  to  any  other  cause,  the  humblest  mechanic 
in  our  time  may  enjiy  comfort  and  means  of 
improvement,  greater  than  those  of  kings  and 
princes  three  hundrod  years  ago.  Tho  dis- 
covery of  the  philosophical  fact  that  a  galvanic 
current  passing  round  a  piece  of  soft  iron  gave 
it  the  properties  of  a  magnet,  was  the  first  stop 
toward  the  perfection  of  those  wonderful  meaas 
of  communication  by  which  events  in  the  most 
distant  communities  and  the  thoughts  of  tho 
most  widely  separited  men  aro  now  spread  with 
lightning  speed  over  the  world. 

The  social  influence  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing was  forcibly  presented  by  a  Friend  who 
had  graduated  in  Yale  College.  He  said  that 
wherever  he  travelled  he  found  the  name 
"  J'rJa  "  a  passport  to  the  friendly  regard  of 
any  one  who  had  ever  enjoyed  the  privileires  of 
that  ancient  College,  and  he  honed  in  the  future 
Swarthmore  would  be  a  word  of  equal  charm 
to  its  graduates,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  those  knit  together  by  memories  of  our 
College  would  be  generally  of  the  same  social 
and  religious  training,  and  would  include  V>oth 
sexes,  and,  in  some  instances,  doubtless,  those 
associated  in  the  nearest  relations  of  life. 

Although  no  effort  was  made  by  the  officers 
of  this  meeting  to  obtain  the  names  of  subscri- 
bers to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  Colloge, 
wo  are  informed   that   considerable   pecuniary 


■books 
which  will  interest  while  they  inform  the  mind  {  results  have   already  followed  from  it,  and  wo 


and  improve  the  heart  of  those  who  must  soon 
come  upon  the  stage  of  active  life. 

The  three  kinds  of  enjoyment  were  presented 
to  view  :  Physical  enjoyment,  which  man  has 
in  common  with  the  beasts  that  perish,  is  the 
lowest,  and  its  pursuit  as  the  main  object  of 
life  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  and  debase. 
Intellectual  enjoyment  is  elevating  and  improv- 
ing, enlarging  our  conceptions  of  the  Creator 
and  his  works,  and  rendering  the  mind  sensi- 
tive to  those  influences  provided  in  the  ex- 
ternal universe  for  its  growth  and  expansion. 
Spiritual  enjoyment,  which  comes  from  the 
exercise  of  our  affections  towards  God  and  our 
fellow  creatures,  is  the  highest  and  most  en- 
during, and  above  all  else  to  be  sought  after 
and  prized.  These  three  kinds  of  enjoyment 
are  desirable  each  in  its  appropriate  place,  and 
Society  owes  it  to  its  members  that  opportuni- 
ties are  furnished  as  far  as  practicable  for  their 
pursuit  and  realization  by  all. 

In  commenting  upon  the  importance  of  the 
cultivation  of  Science,  the  circumstances  under 
which  steam  came  to  be  appliol  to  the  me- 
chanic arts  were  adverted  to.     The  philosopher 


earnestly  wish  that  .similar  conferences  might 
be  held  throughout  the  Society,  till  such  in- 
terest should  be  awakened  as  would  insure  an 
ample  fund  for  the  completion  and  endowment 
of  Swarthmore  College. 
llth  mo.,  18(3G. 

■  <»»  ■ 

It  is  better  to  trust,  and  be  sometimes  de- 
ceived, than  never  to  trust  at  all. 


"  But  of  all  tb  e  sad  sights  that  I  erer  saw, 

The  sa.ldc3t  under  the  sua 

Is  ft  little  one, 
Who-ie  poor,  pale  face  wa3  despoiled  of  gr*ce 

Ere  yet  its  lite  beguu. 

No  glimpse  of  the  good  green  Xntnre 
To  ghuldea  with  sweet  surprise 
The%taring  eye.s 

That  oiilv  have  seen,  close  walls  between, 
A  hand-breadth  of  the  ekies. 

Ah  !  never  a  bird  is  beard  to  sin? 

At  the  windows  under  ground, 

The  long  year  round  : 
There  never  the  mora  on  its  pipes  of  corn 

Maketh  a  chotrful  sound. 

Alice  Csry. 
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From  the  Cotigregationalist. 
THE    MIDNIGHT    TRAIN. 

BY    I.    N.    TARBOX. 

As  T  lay  awate  in  the  night, 

And  heard  the  pattering  rain, 
Faintly  I  caught  the  rumbling  sound 

Of  the  coming  midnight  train. 

The  world  was  murky  and  still, 

The  air  was  loaded  with  damp, 
And  on  the  folds  of  the  mist  it  came — ■ 

The  noise  of  this  iron  tramp. 

Plunging  through  darkness  and  fog, 

Screaming  its  signals  before, 
Searching  the  night  with  its  eye  of  flame. 

And  filling  the  earth  with  its  roar. 

I  knew  all  the  track,  and  could  tell, 
By  the  sinking  nnd  swell  of  the  sound, 

When  it  daned  through  woods,  or  toiled  up  a  grade, 
Or  leaped  o'er  a  bridge  at  a  bound. 

Now  ths  sound  floated  free  on  the  air, 
Now  it  die'l  round  the  curve  of  a  hill, 

Now  lost  to  the  ear  in  the  deep  rocky  pass, 
But  the  mad  thing  was  rushing  on  still — 

Plunging  through  blackness  and  mist. 

Sending  wild  'I'arums  before. 
Howling  like  demon  of  darkness  let  loose 

From  Acheron  8  fiery  shore. 

And  now  all  the  windings  are  passed. 

And  out  it  comes  on  to  the  plain. 
Shaking  the  e.'irih  as  it  tears  along 
Through  midnight  blackness  and  rain. 

0,  that  Fomo  forest  chief, 

From  his  ancient  woodland  nest. 
Might  petr  through  the   night  and  catch  the  wild 
sight 

Of  this  monster  troubling  his  rest! 

Nearer  and  nearer  it  comes — 

Louder  the  crash  and  the  roar. 
Bearing  its  precious  load  of  life. 

Two  hundred  souls  and  more. 

Many  their  errands  be — 

Some  journey  for  traffic  and  gain, 
Some  go  to  the  gloomy  chambers  of  death, 

And  some  to  the  bridal  train. 

Here  are  eyes  heavy  with  sleep, 

Here  bright  with  the  light  of  love, 
In  joy  and  in  tears,  with  hopes,  with  fears. 

On  through  the  darkness  tbey  move. 

And  now  it  goes  by  at  a  leap, 

Wild  the  weird  flashes  it  throws! 
Out  of  thick  darkne-3s  it  comes  in  its  flight, 

And  into  thick  darkuess  it  goes. 

Plunging  through  blackness  and  fog, 

Sending  loud  signals  before. 
Searching  the  night  with  its  eye  of  flame. 

And  filling  the  earth  with  its  roar. 


"VVm.  Allen  thus  replies  to  a  question  as  to 
his  mental  impressions  : — Those  who  are  in 
the  spirit  of  the  world  are  so  apt  to  ask,  How 
do  you  know  whether  what  you  take  for  a 
divine  impulse,  may  not  be  the  working  of 
your  own  imagination  ?  It  sweetly  occurred 
that  it  might  be  known  by  the  same  test  that 
our  Lord  gave  to  disti aguish  his  followers  from 
those  of  the  world — hij  the  fruits. 


THE   LOSS  OP  THE    STEAMSHIP  "  LONDON." 

(BY  ONE    OP    THE    SURVIVORS  ) 
(Continued  from  page  590.) 

Soon  after  getting  on  the  poop  I  saw  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done   there,  and  with  the 
others  went   down    again.     I    then  went    into 
the  cuddy,  which  was  well  lit  up;  it  was  full 
of  people.     There  was  a  clergyman  praying  at 
the  time,  very  fervently,  and  all  joined  in  with 
deep  and  earnest  Aniens.     It  was  a  solemn  and 
trying   moment :  I  remained  there  about  five 
minutes    until   prayers    were    ended,  when  all 
arose  and  with  one  consent  showed  a  willing- 
ness to  assist  in  any  way  for  our  safety ;  even 
Slime  of  the  ladies  were  very  energetic — assist- 
ing   the    best    they    could,    and    encouraging 
others.     Of  course  there  were  some  quite  pros- 
trated with  fear.     Very  much   has   been   said; 
Upon  the  remarkable  coolness  and  resignation: 
evinced   by  all,  which   certainly  was   the  case 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  hours:   but 
when  our  helpless  position  was  first  apparent  to 
every   one,  then   fear   and  excitement  showed 
itself  more  or  less  in  every  face  ;  but  there  was 
no  raving,  no  running  to  and  fro  but  in  the  way 
of  assisting.     Several  were  advising  what  the 
captain   should  do.     I   heard  one  gentleman,  a 
first-class  passenger,  crying  out,  "  Tell  the  cap- 
tain to  shut  the  watertight  compartments  and 
run  to  land."     I  said  to^myself,  "  That  request 
is  useless  now,  as  the  ship  is  filling  through  the 
openings  in  the  deck  ;  if  it  were  a  hole  knocked 
through  her  bottom,  these  compartments  mighti 
be  of  some  use.     As  for  running  to  land,  'tis' 
too    late;  we   have    to  go   wherever  the  wind, 
tykes  us."     As  soon   as  prayers  were   over,  IJ 
heard  one  of  the  officers  order  more  lights  to  be; 
held  to  the  windows  to  enable  the  men  to  see 
how  to  secure   the   engine-room  hatch.     I  got 
two    swing-lights    from    the    after- part  of   thei 
cuddy,  and   took  them  to  the  windows.     Therei 
were'several  holding  lights  at  the  time  ;  a  lady 
came  to  us — she  was  rather  tall  and  exceedingly 
handsome — and  proposed  that  the  ladies  should: 
hold  the  lights  if  we  could   assist  in  anything: 
else.     Sailswere  being  got  up  at  the  time  from 
the  second  cabin.     I  went  below  'tween  decks 
to  assist  with  the  sails.     As  I  passed  along  by 
the    engine-room,    Mr.     Greenhill,    the    chief 
engineer,   sung    out    to    the  firemen  below  to 
come  up.     Soon  I  saw  three  men  come,  who 
said,  "  It's  useless  to  try  any  longer  ;   the  fires 
are  out  and  the  water  up  to  our  middle."     Ail 
this  took  place  in  a  short  time — say  about  teai 
minutes  from  the  time  I  went  on  to  the  poop, 
then   to  the   cuddy,  and   then   to  the  engine-l 
room,  'tween  decks.     Water  was  coming  dowai 
at  the  time,  but  the  mass  of  it  was  stopped  by- 
sails,  &c.,  placed   over  the  opening.     While  I 
stood   by  the   engine-room   holding  a  light  for 
the    men   who    were    seeking  sails,    I    had  am 
opportunity  of  learning  our   actual   conditioni 
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from  the  captain,  officers,  doctor,  and  enoineer 
who   frequently    met    there.     They    had"'  little 
hope,  though  they  endeavored  to  dis'^uise  the 
actual  danger      The   engineer,  Mr.  GreenhiU, 
took   a   light  from   me   to  go  down    into    the 
engine   to   have   a  look.     It   seemed  to  me  a 
very  dangerous  undertaking,  as  there  was  water 
still  going  down,  and  I  could  hear  it  washing 
about  below.      He  was  a  very  active  and  able 
young  man.    I  did  not  see  him  return,  and  felt 
very  uneasy  about  him— some  time  after  I  was 
relieved   to  see  him— he  had  come  up  without 
my  noticing  him.     At  this  time,  almost  all  the 
passengers    were    assisting;    among   them  was 
G.   V.   Brooke,  without  coat  or  hat,  working 
with  a  will.     I   then  helped  with  a  sail  which 
they  were  getting  through  to  take  up  on  deck  ; 
when    it  was  up,   I  heard   an  order  to  bring 
mattresses,   beds,  &c.,  to  put  in   this  opening 
over    the    engine-room,    to    prevent   it   going- 
down  in  a  body;  then  afterwards  to  be  covered 
over  with  sails.     The  ladies  immediately  went 
into  their  rooms  and  turned  up  their  beds  to  get 
at  the  mattress.     The  conduct  of  some  of  The 
adies  was  certainly  heroic  in  aiding,  directing, 
and  encouraging.     After  the  mattresses  wer^e 
passed  out  on  deck,  I  went  below  again.    It  was 
then  proposed  that  the  passengers  should  get 
buckets  and  pass  up  water  from  between  decks, 
iS  every  little  would  lighten,  though  two  were 
coming  in  for  one   taken  out.     Buckets  were 
accordingly  produced,  and  fifty  or  eighty  men 
svere  soon  employed  in  passing  along  buckets 
)f  water.     Some  time  after,  say  half- past  one 
/clock,  (Thursday  morning,  the   Uth),  as  we 
ivero  arranged  along  'tween  decks,  the  captain 
same  to  us  and  said,  "  Men,  put  down   those 
>uckets,  and  come  and  try  to  secure  the  engine- 
•oom  hatch,  for  that  is  the  only  chance  to  save 
he  ship."     It  has    been  thought   that   there 
nust   have   been    some    other  leak    than    the 
ngine-room    hatch, — the    captain's    words    do 
!0t  favor  the  supposition.     Immediately  some 
>ne  sung  out,  "  More  sails  wanted."     A  very 
arge  one  was  brought,  the  last  one  of  the  lot 
as  I  was  told.)     It  was  very  heavy,  and  they 
lad  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  along. 

The  sails  were  kept  in  a  store  or  state-room, 
•n  the  starboard  side  abaft  the  mainmast; 
hey  could  not  be  taken  aft  by  th^  passage-way 
n  that  side  of  the  ship,  as  it  was  blocked 
ip  with  freight  or  luggage;  consequently  they 
lad  to  be  taken  forward  around  the  mainmast 
od  down  the  passage-way  on  the  port  side. 
?here  there  was  just  room  enough  left  to  crawl 
ver;  and  here  is  where  the  detention  was,  a 
ruly  painful  one  at  that  time.  As  the  sail  was 
tius  delayed,  some  came  down  to  see  what  was 
be  cause;  first  the  captain,  asking,  "  What  is 
etaining  you  ?  hurry  it  along  I"  then  Mr. 
'ycehurst,  the  second  officer,  singing  out. 
Hurry  up  that   sail !"  then   some  one  else, 


For  God  8  sake  bring  along  that  sail,  or  the 
ah.p  will  sink  !"  1  u.ention  tLLs  to  .how  how 
every  space  was  choked  up  that  should  have 
been  clear,  and  also  to  show  the  unprepared 
state  ot  the  ship  fur  an  emergency.  At  Ivotith 
the  sail  was  got  over,  (I  think  the  pu..sage-way 
had  to  be  cleared  farstj  and  through  on^to  the 
deck  There  we  could  best  under.stand  our 
hopeleass  condition.  There  was  much  water 
on  deck,  perhaps  never  less  than  two  ieet  on 
the  lee  side,  though  she  was  not  takioL'  much 
over  on  the  weather  side  she  would  roll  over  and 
take  it  over  the  lee  rail ;  then  when  she  rolled 
to  windward,  up  would  come  a  tide  two  to  three 
feet  deep,  carrying  everything  before  it.  It  is 
no  wonder  then  the  skylight  was  carried  away 
particularly  when  there  was  a  piece  of  a  spar 
striking  against  it.  '^ 

About  titty  men  were  on  deck  assisting  to 
put  the  sail  where  it  was  required,  and  where 
there  were  already  a  pile  of  them  about  three 
feet  high.  The  great  difficulty  appeared  to  be 
in  preventing  the  water  from  floating  up  the 
whole  pile  of  sails  and  getting  down.  The 
one  we  had  just  brought  up  was  spread  over  all 
the  others,  and  nailed  to  the  deck  on  the  Ice 
side  with  great  difficulty.  I  saw  Mr.  Harris 
and  the  carpenter  driving  nails  in  a  foot  of 
water.  We  were  about  half  an-hour  at  this 
job,  and  oh,  how  it  did  blow,  and  how  cnid  was 
the  water,  and  what  a  medley  of  dismal  noises 
there  was — men  hallooing,  the  sea  roario" 
and  the  rigging  whistling!  At  this  time"! 
heard  the  captain  give  orders  that  the  pumps 
should  be  kept  going.  When  the  .sail  was 
placed  over,  I  went  into  the  cud.ly,  and  passed 

on  down  below  to  assist  in  carryini'  up  water 

fully  convinced  that  the  ship  must  sink.  1  did 
not  expect  her  to  keep  afloat  till  daylight,  and 
am  astonished  to  this  day  that  she  floated  as 
long  as  she  did.  1  remember  saying  twice 
that  night  to  a  young  man,  "This  ship  will 
sink  before  morning,  and  there  will  not  he  one 
left  to  tell  the  tale."  3Iy  prophecy  did  not 
prove  true.  It  was  an  error  in  judgment,  a 
thing  which  few  like  to  own  to,  but  1  am  happy 
to  do  so  in  this  instance. 

Again  below,  I  joined  in  the  ranks  of  tho.se 
passing  buckets  of  water.  Presently  Mr.  (^rant, 
on  of  the  junior  officers,  came  round  rai.siog 
volunteers  for  the  pumps.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  me.i  to  g)  to 
the  pumps;  not  but  what  they  were  willing  to 
work,  but  they  dreaded  going  on  to  the  deck  — 
the  night  dark  and  cold — and  a  danger  of 
being  washed  out  to  sea.  I  consented  to  go, 
though  I  dreaded  it  as  much  as  the  others; 
moreover,  I  felt  very  weak  and  fitigued,  hav- 
ing eaten  little  that  day.  On  mj  way  up,  I 
noticed  that  the  stern  posts  on  the  starboard  side 
were  knocked  in  ;  and  the  water  coming  in  later 
in  the  morning  those  on  the  port  side  were  also 
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stove  it).  On  my  way  out,  tbrough  the  cuddy,  I 
uoticed  that  almo&t  everybody  had  become  very 
C(uiet.     Ladies    were    sitting  together  talking, 
&offie  readicg.  Those  from  the  second  cabin  were 
there   also,  as  well  as  the  children.     Men  had 
become  much  more  calm  than  they  were  three 
or  four  hours  previous  ;  there  was  very  little 
conversation ;  every    one    seemed    wrapped  in 
bis  own  thoughts.     I  got  to  the  cuddy  door  to 
go  out,  watching  an  opportunity  when  the  ship 
was  over  to  leeward  to  open  the  door,  so  that 
the  water  should  noi  msb  in.     Once  on  deck, 
what  a  sensation  it  was  !  Water  whirling  round 
jou  up    to    the    knees — wind  piercing  cold — 
night  intensely  dark.     I  felt  my  way  along  in 
the    darkness,   again   steadying  myself  by  the 
r  pes,  &c.,  on  the  weather   bulwarks,  to  about 
midships,  to  where  the  pumps  were.     I  found 
about  a  dozen  men  there.     1  could  barely  dis- 
tinguish  figures  in  the   dark,  though  I  recog- 
nized a  few  voices.     It  required  six  to  turn  the 
wheels  that  worked  the  pumps,  three  at  each 
handle.    All  were  passengers  there  at  the  time, 
excepting  two  of  the   officers,  Mr.  Angel  and 
Mr,  Grant.     Mr.  Angel  was  placed  to  see  the 
pumps  were  kept  going— and  nobly  he  did  his 
duty.     I  saw  him  there  after  we  had   left  the 
ship,  still  at  his  post,  encouraging  and  assist- 
ino-.     There  were  no  sailors  at  the  pumps  at  any 
time  after  I  went  out.     I  do  not  think  worse  of 
them  for  this.     They  had   had  a  hard  week_^of 
it — most  all  the  time   at  work — all  the   time 
wet ;  poorly  fed  for  the  last  day  or  two.    Some 
were  disabled  by  so  much  lumber  on  deck  ;  I 
saw  several  who  had  bad  wounds.     Mr.  Mun- 
roe  went  to  the  forecastle  once  to  get  men  for 
the  pumps,  and   twenty  pleaded   illness.     The 
work  at   the  pumps  was  very  laborious.     We 
had   to  take  brief  spells,  being  short-handed ; 
ocaasionally  we  would  have  a  fresh  hand,  whom 
Mr.  Grant  nad  persuaded  to  come,  while  others 
left  ofl,  quite  done  up  ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  try- 
ing place.     The  seas  broke  over  us  so  roughly, 
that  sometimes  I  felt  the  water  up  round  my 
neck.     At   those   moments   the  pumps  would 
have    to   stop ;  but   as   soon   as  the   tide  had 
receded,    then    would   be    heard    Mr.    Angel's 
voice,    "  Round  with    the  pumps,  keep    them 
going."     There  was  a  good  deal  of  talking  and 
encouraging  to  keep  up  pluck  and  make  the 
work  go  lighter.     I  felt   much  happier   here, 
away    from    the    women,   for  seeing  so    many 
frightened  made  me  feel  worse,  and  when  in- 
side you   did    not    know   how    matters    stood, 
whether  she  was  sinking  or  not;  and  I  had  a 
great  horror  of  being  shut  up  inside  when  she 
did  go.     After  being  about  an  hour  there  we 
V5 ere  getting  fatigued — wanted  a  stimulant — 
end  wishing  we  could  get  something  to  drink. 
One  said,  "  I  will  try  aod  get  some."  He  went 
to  the   cuddy  and  returned   with  a   bottle  of 
whiskey,  which  was  fully  appreciated.    It  gave 


us  new  life.  Some  time  after,  Mr.  Main,_  a 
passencrer,  and  I  were  sent  to  the  cuddy  to  raipe 
volunteers,  as  we  were  getting  worn  out.  When 
we  got  in  I  saw  a  good  many  men  sitting  there, 
and  asked  every  one ;  some  went  out,  some 
vfere  not  well,  some  sitting  beside  their  wives 
and  children.  The  mother  would  say,  "Oh 
do  not  take  him  from  me !"  Most  of  the 
passengers  were  still  below,  carryine  up  water. 
Daylight  at  length  came  in,  and  then  we 
could  see  what  a  helpless  log  our  ship  was. 
She  was  then  pretty  low  at  the  stern,  and 
when  she  rolled  seemed  going  right  under. 
The  sensation  to  any  one  on  deck  was  truly 
awful.  None  Beemed  to  blame  Captain  Mar- 
tin, and  at  no  time  did  [  hear  anybody  re- 
proach him.  But  the  expressions  towards  the 
owners  were  quite  different:  they  were  any- 
thing but  blessings, 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CHALETS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

Those  who  have  not  in  person  visited  the 
Chalets  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  primitive 
simplicity  with  which  these  rude  dwellings  are 
built.  In  some  places  they  are  merely  made 
of  large  stones  piled  on  one  another,  with  a 
sloping  roof,  and  surrounded  by  a  narrow  gut- 
ter to  carry  off  the  rain ;  others,  when  situated 
within  reach  of  the  forests,  are  built  of  rough 
logs  of  wood,  placed  across  each  other,  the  in- 
terstices being  filled  with  moss  and  dried  leaves  ; 
those  are  better  than  the  stone  huts,  as  they 
are  much  warmer  and  retain  less  damp.  The 
whole  building  is  about  20  ft.  by  14  ft.  and  divi- 
ded  by  a  slight  wooden  partition,  the  larger 
portion  being  used  as  a  cowshed.  Above  this 
apartment,  and  under  the  slanting  roof,  is  the 
place  where  the  hay  is  stored,  and  which  forms 
the  shepherd's  sleeping  chamber.  The  remain- 
der, a  space  of  about  14  ft.  by  6  ft.  is  reserved 
for  kitchen  and  parlor,  and  is  not  unfrequcntly 
shared  by  one  or  two  favorite  goats,  or  even  a 
pig.  This  partis  open  to  the  roof,  and  through 
a  trap  door,  kept  open  by  a  means  of  a  long 
fir-pole,  the  smoke  finds  exit,  chimneys  not  being 
in  vogue.  It  has  also  acolher  slight  partition  or 
screen  across  one  corner,  which  is  appropriated 
as  pantry  or  larder. 

There  being*no  windows,  daylight  is  admitted 
through  the  door,  which  is  kept  open  for  that 
purpose.  The  floor  is  of  stone,  or  rather  a 
mixture  of  earth,  rock,  and  stone;  and  there  is 
no  fire-place,  a  fire  being  made  when  required 
on  the  ground  in  a  corner.  Its  furniture  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  bench  or  settle,  and  perhaps 
a  large  stone  boulder,  which  serves  as  a  table 
or  seat,  as  may  be  required.  The  kitchen 
utensils  comprise  two  or  three  porringers,  a 
kettle,  and  a  few  wooden  spoons,  besides  two 
milking-pails.  Above  the  hearth,  which  is 
formed  of  s-tones,  is  suspended  a  little  wooden 
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crane  that  turns  on  a  pivot,  upon  which  is  hun<:r 
the  great  copper  cauldron  that  the  king  of  the 
herd  brought  up  in  triumph  on  his  head  from 
the  village  below,  and  in  which  the  milk  is 
scalded  preparatory  to  making  it  into  butter 
and  cheese.  There  is  no  lack  of  vontilatloa  in 
the  dwelling,  for  around,  above  and  between  the 
bare  rafters  which  form  the  walls  the  wind  and 
cold  air  from  the  glaciers  above  whistles  freely, 
though  this  is  in  a  measure  tempered  by  the 
warm  and  fragrant  breath  of  the  cows,  which 
are  closely  packed  every  night  wilhm  the  hut. 
—  Chambcra' s  Journal. 


CRUELTY  TO  TURTLES. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  publishes  the 
following  reply  of  Professor  Agassiz  to  a  letter 
from  Henry  Bergh,  President' of  the  Society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
requesting  the  learned  Professor  to  lecture, 
Sometime  during  the  coming  fall,  on  the  turtle  : 
Nahant,  September  27,  1866. 

Bear  Sir:  It  would  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  co-operate  with  your  Society,  for  I 
sympathize  heartily  with  the  object  you  have 
io  view. 

But  my  life  is  absorbed  with  other  duties, 
and  with  the  best  will  I  cannot  do  more  than 
what  I  have  alreaiiy  engaged  to  do. 

Excuse  me,  therefore,  if  I  answer  but  briefly 
your  special  questions.  To  meet  you  ia  New 
York  and  expound  publicly  my  views  upon  such 
subject  is  out  of  the  question. 

1  need  not  tell  you  that  men  have  always 
excuses  enough  to  justify  their  wrong  doings. 
So  it  was  with  the  slave  trade;  so  it  is  to  day 
with  the  turtle  market.  And  though  black 
men  are  more  likely  to  be  protected  hereafter, 
their  former  sufferings  during  long  sea  voy- 
ages are  on  record,  and  humanity  shudders  at 
the  tale.  Whether  men  may  ever  be  refined 
enough  to  feel  their  guilt  when  they  torment 
animals,  remains  to  be  seen,  and  your  Society 
will  no  doubt  do  its  share  in  educating  them  in 
that  direction.  Bat  to  say  that  turtles  do  not 
suffer  when  dragged  from  their  natural  haunts, 
tied  that  they  may  not  move,  turned  upside 
down,  &c.,  &c.,  is  simply  absurd.  It  is  true 
that  they  can  live  for  a  long  time  without  food 
or  drink  j  but  they  do  feel  pain,  and  are  indeed 
very  sensitive  to  some  injuries.  That  of  turn- 
ing them  upside  down  among  others  is  suf- 
ficient, for  instance,  to  prevent  their  eggs  from 
hatching.  Their  sufferings  may  be  inferred  by 
the  violent  and  convulsive  movements  to  which 
the  perioration  of  their  fins  gives  rise.  And 
yet  to  this  proceeding  dealers  ia  turtles  gener- 
ally resort  in  order  to  tie  them  more  closely 
and  pack  a  larger  number  in  a  smaller  space. 

Of  course  when  tied  in  this  manner  they 
must  suffer  less  by  being  turned  upon  their 
backs,  because  the  fins  are  thus  relieved  from 
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the  pressure  of  their  whole  weight;  but  the 
best  evidence  I  can  afford  that  they  suffer  ia 
that  position  is,  that  they  die  if  it  is  much  pro- 
tracted;  and  yet  turtles  are  among  the  animals 
that  resist  longest  privations  of  all  kinds.  Is 
not  the  fact  that  they  die  merely  from  the  atti- 
tude in  which  they  are  forcibly  kept  the  iiju.st 
complete  evidence  of  their  hutieringi'  h'or 
what  else  would  cause  death,  if  not  pain  and 
the  unnatural  pressure  of  parts  brought  into 
unaccustomed  positions. 

Having  gone  so  far,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  the  dangers  arising  from  ill  treatment  of  beef 
cattle  before  slaugUteriug  them.  While  ia 
Brazil,  I  learned  that  the  city  of  Para  suffered 
from  the  quality  of  the  beef  sold  in  the  public 
market,  deteriorated  because  the  oxen  ami  cows 
killed  in  the  city  were  brought  in  fiom  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  were  often  kept  many 
days  without  food.  The  matter  grew  so  bud 
that  a  company  was  formed  to  bring,  by-steam, 
beef  killed  upon  the  farms;  and  evtrybody 
felt  the  difference  in  the  eonaition  ol  the  meat 
and  its  nutritive  qualities. 

Very  respectfully  yourg, 

L.  Agassiz. 
■  ««»  ■ 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  AssociatioQ  for  the  Aid 
and  Eltvutioa  of  the  Freediiien  has  received  tlie  fol- 
lowing amoums  since  lust  reuort : — 

From  Uity  Contiibutions .•. $  40.00 

'•      Miiry  D.  Brown 5oii.uo 

"     Friends  of  D.irbv 46. uo 

"  "        "  Upper  Grceuwicu 32. uo 

"  "  Cueiter  Prep.    Meeting 1«.00 

"  "        "  Ireutou,  per  Lydia  Slepiieus,    75.00 

S709.00 
Henry  JI.  Laisg,  Treasurer, 
No.  30  N.  Tiiird  St. 
Philada.,  11th  mo.  17th,  186(3. 


ITEMS. 

A  company  of  Americans  have  obtained  permis- 
sion to  erect  telegrapii  wires  or  to  siuif  telegraph 
cables  along  the  coast,  anJ  to  connect  them  with 
other  lines  now  building  in  Russia. 

It  having  been  deciued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  have  printed  instead  of  niiinuscript 
copies  of  patent  cases  prepared  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Printin>,',  nil  the  I'emnle  clerks  em- 
ployed upon  f uch  work  liave  been  dischutpeJ. 

The  ibirteenih  article  of  the  Constitution  of  Indi- 
ana, known  as  the  '-black  arlicle,"  forb  dding  ne- 
groes from  entering  the  State,  etc.,  Las  been  jto- 
nounced  unconstitutional  and  void  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State. 

The  Jamaica  committee  has  unanimously  resolved 
to  indict  Governor  E_\re  for  luurder. 

A  royal  decree  prohibits  in  Spain  the  dangerous 
toys  known  as  "  Pharaoh  s  serpents." 

"Thk  IJuicivs  OP  Egypt. — Professsor  Unger,  the 
celebrated  \'iennese  botanist  and  pal.toutologist, 
has  recently  published  some  remarks  on  the  bricks 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  especially  those  of  the 
pyramid  of  Dashoiir,  which  was  built  about  3400 
years  before  our  era.  One  of  tliem  being  examined 
through  the   microscope  by  the   professor,  he  did- 
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covered  that  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  out  of  which  it 
was  made,  contained  the  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  that  had  existed  in  those  pyramid-building 
days.  There  were  fresh-water  sliells,  fishes,  re- 
mains of  insects  and  swarms  of  other  organic 
bodies,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  found  without 
change  in  Egypt  at  the  present  time.  There  were 
two  sons  of  grain — wheat  aiid  barley — the  field 
pea,  the  common  flax,  which  he  supposes  was  culti- 
vated as  an  article  of  food  as  well  as  for  spinning; 
also  the  wild  radish,  common  vetch  and  many 
oiher  weeds  of  familiar  kinds.  He  also  found 
fragments  of  burnt  tiles,  of  pottery,  a  small  piece 
of  twine,  spun  of  flax  and  sheeps'  wool,  indicating 
the  advance  that  civilization  had  made  more  than 
five  thousand  years  ago.  The  chopped  straw  clearly 
discernible  in  the  body  of  the  bricks  confirms  the 
description  of  the  manner  of  making  the  latter,  such 
as  we  find  in  Herodotus  and  in  the  Book  of  Exodus. 
—  Galignani. 

The  iNbiANS — The  census  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  United  States,  accompanying  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1866, 
shows  that  the  Indians  are  distribuied  as  follows  : 
Washington  superintendency,  14,800  ;  Oregon  do., 
10, 4*71  ;  California  do  ,  25.962  ;  Arizona  do.,  34,500  ; 
Nevada  do.,  8,200;  Utah  do.,  19,800;  New  Mexico 
do.,  19,900;  Colorado  do.,  5,000;  Dakota  do., 
24  470;  Idaho  do.,  7,330;  Montana  do.,  13,633; 
Northern  do.,  18,178;  Central  do.,  12  837;  Southern 
do.,  53,904;  various  independeiit  agencies  through- 
out the  country,  26,779.  Total  number  in  the  Uiiiied 
States,   295,774. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Cherokee  Legislature  have 
elected  William  P.  Ross  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion in  the  place  of  the  late  John  Ross.  He  de- 
livered an  inaugural,  in  which  he  paid  a  tribute  to 
his  predecessor,  and  urged  them  to  imitate  his  vir- 
tue, congratulated  the  nation  on  the  return  of  peace 
and  the  treaty  of  the  19th  of  Seventh  month,  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  amendments  required 
by  the  treaty,  the  repeal  of  the  confiscation  laws, 
end  the  granting  of  the  right  of  way  to  the  Pacific 
road  and  a  census  of  the  nation.  He  discussed  also 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  granting 
of  indemnity  for  losses  of  the  war. 

The  Freedmen. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  sold  the  marine  hospital  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  South,  of  that  city, 
to  be  used  as  an  orphans'  home  and  school  for  the 
education  of  freedmen's  children. 

The  Bureau  has  recently  extended  its  operations 
in  procuring  employment  for  the  large  number  of 
freedmen  congregated  in  certain  localities.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  offices  have  been  recently 
opened  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City, Boston, 
Providence,  and  other  points  in  the  North  and  West. 
Large  numbers  of  freed-people  are  constantly  being 
shipped  to  good  homes,  in  accordance  with  the 
requisitions  of  these  offices. 

A  circular  from  General  Charles  H.  Howard, 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
se  s  forth  that  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of 
freed-people  in  the  District  than  can  find  work  at 
I)roper  wages,  and  the  Bureau  has  sought  the  aid  of 
benevolent  societies  in  the  North  and  Eist,  and 
called  upon  officers  of  its  own,  for  the  furnishing  to 
the  freedmen  of  employment  with  fair  remuneration. 
About  5,000  freed-pgople  have  been  provided  for 
during  the  past  year,  having  been  furnished  trans- 
portation from  this  city  to  places  at  which  employ- 
ment had  been  secured  for  them.  It  is  stated  in 
the   circular  that  amongst  a  population  of  22,000 


freed-people  in  the  District,  probably  not  more 
than  15,000  can  obtain  work  at  fair  wages,  and  the 
colored  people  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  agency  of  the  Bureau  in  giving  them  transporta- 
tion to  points  where  they  can  be  furnished  with  em- 
ployment. 

A  plan  to  entice  negroes  to  Peru,  where  they 
would  be  placed  upon  the  footing  of  coolies  and 
reduced  to  practical  serfdom,  has  been  exposed  by 
Secretary  Seward. 

TrOR  SALE,  at  Office  of  Friends'  Intellignceer,  141  N.  Seveoth  St. 
r  At  Office.    Bymail. 

Janney's  Life  of  ^ym.  Penn,  2(1  edition,  octavo   ^iJ  50  $2  75 

"  "       Geuige  Fox 2  25  2  60 

Journal  of  John  Oonily 2  00  2  40 

•'  John  Woolman 100  120 

"  Hugh  Judge 100  120 

Discipline  of  Phihidelphia  Yearly  Meeting- ..  •         75  90 

Friends' Miscellany,  11  Tols 8  00  9  80 

Works  of  Isaac  I'enington 5  00  6  00 

Conversations,  &c.,  by  Thos   Story •      1  00  120 

History  of  Delawiire  County 3  00  3  eO 

Dissertation  on  Christian  Ministry 50  60 

Evenings  with  Juhn  Woolnian 50  60 

PriscillaCa.lwallacler 50  60 

Child's  Book  of  iN'ature— 3  parts  2  05  2  84 

Winnowed  Wheat 100  125 

Friends'  Family  and  Pocket  Almanacs  for  1867.     Price  10  ctB. 

History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Discovery  of  America  to 
the  close  of  the  late  Retiellion,  for  use  of  Schools  or  Private 
Farailiea.  by  Jos.  C.  Martindale,  M.  D.  Price  60  cts.,  or  70  cts.  by 
mail,  or  $5. -JO  i)er  diiz. 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth.  Treasury  of  Facts, 
Poetry-Cards,  Engraved  Forms  of  Marriage  Certificates,  &c.  &c. 

Likeness  of  Wm.  Penn  in  early  life,  Steel  engraving,  from 
original  picture,  50  cts.,  $1.75  per  doz. 

Subscriptions  received  for  '•  The  Children's  Friend." 

Emmor  Oomlt. 

WANTED,  to  complete  a  set  of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer,  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  i;,  7.  10,  17,  18,  21,  24.  25,  27,  2S  of  Vol.  I.,  or 
the  entire  bound  volume  will  be  purchased.  AlhO  Nos.  37  and  39 
\ol.  IV.  A  !iber:il  compensation  will  be  given.  Apply  at  office 
of  Friends'  Tnt.elligencer. 1117  tf. 

HOUSE  FUltM SUING  000 LIS. — 1  ncluding  a geni'ral  assortment 
01" Cutlery,   Tin,  Iron,   Wooden  and  VVillaw  Ware.  Clothes- 
Wringers,  Carpet-Sweepers,  Patent  Ash  Sifters,  etc,  for  sale  by 

B.  A.  WiLDMAN  &  Bro., 
1110  4tp  No.  1011  Sirring  Garden  St. 

lOiEPIl  FOULKK'S  Flil ENDS'  ALMANACK  for  1867,  now 
»'  ready,  by  T.  Kllwood  Zel!,,  Nos.  17  and  19  S.  Sixth  f-treet, 
Philadelphia.  Sent  by  mail  free  (either  kind)  upon  receipt  of  10  cts. 

WA.NTED.  by  a  young  woman  Friend,  a  situation  as  Teacher 
and  Giiverness   in  a  family,  or  as  companion  in  a  small 
family  '^f  female  Friends.    Address 

1020  tfo^ Lock  Box  No.  42  Philada  P.O. 

APPLK  PAKERS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  Slicers,  Clothei 
Sprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-iron  Holders,  Knife  and 
Scissor  Sharpeners.  Expansion  Brace  Bitts,  Clutch  Brace  ,  (require 
neither  fitting  or  notching  ot  bitts,)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.     For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

92D.  No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

pHESTEKFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  situated  oa 
\j     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown.  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  19th  of  11th  mo..  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85. 
For  further  particulars  address  Uenry  W.  Ridqwat, 

47DCS2-ot33ii7  pmnzz  jiain.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

SA.MUEL  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Produce  Commission  Merchauta, 
No.  52  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  solicit  consign- 
ments of  Grain,  Flour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Eggs.  Beans,  Poultry.  Jco. 
Constautiy  in  store  and  for  sale.  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Gra.«s, 
and  other  FMeld  Seed.s.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other  Fertillaera. 
Dried  Fruits  bought  and  sold.  721  tla.fh. 

DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS  —Always  '^n  hand,  a  large  assortment 
of  Domestic  Ory  Gocds;  Muslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  best 
makes,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached;  Flannels  of  all  giadea 
White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Plain  ;  Calicoes,  Ginghams,  Check, 
Shirtings  and  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Linens, 
Towelings  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boys' w»ar, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Ezekiel  Tyson, 

721  tfaxa.  1638  Market  St.,  Philada. 

vy  iVl.  UEAUOCK.,  General  Furnishing  OnUerlaker,  No.  18  ^Noith 
VV  Ninth  Street. — A  genera!  assortment  of  ready-made  CofBis, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Buriel 
•iround, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  8-i66  liO  tf. 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  595.) 

1817,  Tenth  month  2d. — I  have  been  fear- 
ful of  leaving  anything  on  record  behind  me, 
but  what  upon  clear  conviction  has  appeared  to 
be  right ;  and  have  often  seen  the  necessity  of 
looking  as  closely  to  what  is  thus  committed  to 
paper  as  to  anything  that  may  be  said  or  done, 
it  being  my  earnest  desire  that  nothing  may 
even  in  secret  be  done  or  said  but  what  will 
bear  the  test  of  being  brought  to  light.  It  may 
seem  to  many,  who  have  not  hitherto  been  much, 
if  at  all,  brought  under  the  reducing,  refining 
power  of  Truth,  that  such  heavy  exercises  as 
have  been  permitted  to  come  upon  me,  and  as 
have  come  upon  others,  are  nothing  but  the 
effects  of  a  weak  mind  and  a  bewildered  ima- 
gination ;  and  such  may  not  enter  into  any 
understanding  or  feeling  of  these  trials,  which 
are  described  in  such  strong  terms.  These 
may  be  yet  more  surprised  when  they  read  of 
euch  sudden  changes  and  revolutions  as  some 
experienced  in  their  religious  states.  Yet,  in 
the  natural  world,  how  often  do  we  see  the 
greatest  storm  preceded,  and,  at  other  times, 
followed,  by  the  smoothest,  calmest  weather. 
The  analogy  is  striking,  and  it  may  be  safely 
concluded  that  all  these  reverses  are  designed 
to  produce  a  beneficial  effect. 

1817,   Tenth  month  IJth. — About   a  month 
agO;  I  was  at  a  young  Friend's  house,  concern- 


ing whose  zeal  and  sincerity  in  the  blessed 
cause  I  have  not  a  doubt.  He  has  appeared  in 
the  mini.ttry,  I  believe,  acceptably  to  Friends 
in  general,  and  is  a  promising,  growing  char- 
acter. In  the  course  of  much  intimate  con- 
versation, we  approached  the  subject  of  prayer. 
Upon  which,  he  asked  me  whether  I  did  not 
think  that  the  end  which  Friends  had  in  view, 
by  the  practice  of  private  retirement,  was  vocal 
prayer,  that  is,  the  outward  act  and  attitude  of 
kneeling  down  and  using  words.  I  felt  very 
much  at  this  question ;  and  an  awfulness  came 
over  me,  and  exercise,  lest  either  this  person  or 
myself  should  be  adventuring,  without  taking 
off  our  shoes,  upon  holy  ground.  In  replying 
to  him,  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  using  the 
language  of  William  Penn,  "  Words  are  for 
others,  not  for  ourselves,  nor  for  GoJ,  who 
hears,  not  as  bodies  do,  but  as  spirits  should." 
It  is  the  heart  or  soul  that  can  alone  cry 
acceptably  through  the  drawings  of  that  Spirit 
which  inclines  to  good  and  to  the  source  of  all 
good ;  the  mouth  may  speak  out  of  the  very 
abundance  of  the  heart.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  in  words,  as  such,  nor  in  outward 
silence,  as  such.  So  that  our  prayers  arc  none 
the  better  for  being  clothed  in  words,  nor  the 
less  likely  to  be  accepted  when  not  clothed  in 
words.  There  may  be  words  when  none  should 
be  used,  and  there  may  be  a  silence  whoa 
words  are  called  for;  and  heroin  standi^  the 
snare  which  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against. 
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To  a  Friend. 
London,  Tenth  month  20lh,  1817. 

This  morning,  upon  calling  at  J.  S.'s,  I 
found  Samuel  Alexander  within  and  alone,  and 
spent  about  twenty  tuinutes  pleasantly  with 
him.  Upon  inquiring  after  the  American 
Friends,  S.  A.  said  they  were  both  there,  and 
that  Hannah  Field  was  unwell,  but  that  I 
should  see  Elizabeth  Barker.  Upon  this,  he 
left  the  room,  and  soon  returned,  introducing 
E.  B.,  whom  I  had  felt  dear  to  me,  indeed, 
before  I  saw  her.  She  took  my  hand  with  the 
affection  of  a  near  relative,  and  addressed  me 
in  as  moving  and  affecting  a  manner  as  1 
remember  ever  witnessing.  She  seemed  to  be 
speaking  to  one  whom  she  believed  to  be  under 
the  powerful,  refining  and  preparing  hand  of  the 
Lord,  and  with  whom  she  tenderly  entered  into 
sympathy,  under  His  necessary  provings  and 
purgings,  using  several  times  the  words  "  dear 
exercised  child,"  and  speaking  especially  of  the 
over- ruling  power  that  is  to  be  regarded  and 
trusted  to  in  all  our  affairs,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual;  and  these  words,  as  it  were,  still  ring 
in  my  ears — "  He  can  bless  a  little,  and  he  can 
blast  a  great  deal."  Oh  !  that  we  may  all  keep  in 
the  littleness,  in  the  lowliness,  remembering  what 
we  are  in  the  absence  of  our  Beloved.  How  poor, 
how  mean,  how  unable  to  preserve  ourselves 
from  falling,  or  to  keep  our  souls  alive  to  what 
ig  good  ;  that  so  we  may  truly  know  wherein 
our  strength  lies,  whence  our  qualifications 
come,  how  we  may  be  wbat  we  ought  to  be, 
and  how  become  instrumental  to  good  in  any 
way. 

Thou  knowest  that  I  have  wished,  in  regard 
to  my  settlement  in  the  world,  far  more  earnest- 
ly to  obtain  the  blessing  which  maketh  truly 
rich  than  any  other  acquisition.  Thou  art  also 
fully  aware,  that,  as  this  blessing  is  annexed  to 
obedience,  so  the  nearest  way  to  partake  of  it 
in  our  outward  affairs  is  to  submit  to  that 
which  may  be  required  of  us.  1  am  ready  to 
think,  if  there  be  anything  for  me  to  do  in  the 
line  of  business,  it  will  be  in  a  very  humiliat- 
ing way ;  that  I  must,  whether  in  business  or 
not,  descend  into  a  rank  far  below  the  wishes 
of  my  dear  relatives  and  friends,  and  be  subject 
to  the  wants  of  those  poorer  brethren  and 
Bisters,  who  are  often  meanly  esteemed  and 
little  regarded ;  that  I  must  thus  enter  into 
their  sufferings  and  taste  of  their  cup  of  bitters, 
and  thus  also  loudly  testify  agaiast  the  prevail- 
ing prejudices,  pride  and  luxury  of  this  age, 
but  more  especially  against  many  notions  and 
opinions  that  are  creeping  in  amongst  us  a 
people.  Oh  !  how  is  the  prosperity  of  the 
precious  cause  of  Truth  obstructed  and  im- 
peded— how  grieviously  is  it  suffering  under 
some  who  call  themselves  its  friends.  "  Ye 
are  my  friends,"  said  our  Lord,  "  if  ye  do  that 
which  I  command  you."    Ye  are  the  friends  of 


Truth  who  obey  the  dictates  of  Truth ;  but 
those  would  rob  her  of  her  simplicity,  and  have 
her  disguise  the  distinguishing  features  of  her 
countenance,  and  cover  her  with  their  own 
deceitful  embellishments,  their  own  vain  in- 
ventions. But  I  cannot  express  to  thee  the 
warmth  of  feeling  that  prevails  with  me  when 
I  look  around  and  consider  the  situation  of  that 
numerous  class,  the  full,  the  rich  and  the  gay; 
nor  can  I  convey  to  thee  the  pity  that  I  have 
in  my  heart  for  them.  How  are  they  encom- 
passed about  by  their  own  selfish,  earthly 
satisfactions  and  comforts — how  are  they  snugly 
nestling  themselves  in  that  which  is  likely,  in 
the  end,  to  prove  to  them  a  bed  of  briars  ! 
May  we  be  favored  to  subject  our  own  fallible 
faculties  and  powers,  our  own  reason  and 
natural  understanding,  which  are  ever  apt  to 
busy  themselves  in  things  that  cannot  rightly 
be  brought  under  their  decision ;  that  we  may 
each,  I  repeat,  endeavor  to  sink  down  low  and 
dwell  low  in  that  which  sheweth  indubitably 
the  good  from  the  evil  in  all  our  undertakings 
and  designs.  Oh  !  this  is  an  attainment  that 
comes  only  by  a  diligent  attention  to  the  voice 
of  the  true  Shepherd. 

Thy  very  affectionate  friend, 

J.  B. 
To  Jiis  Sister. 

Tenth  month  Slst,  1817. 
My  Dear  Lydta: — Thou  art  very  near  to 
me  in  the  best  sense.  How  precious  to  feel 
one  another  to  be  under  the  continual  observa- 
tion of  One  who  cares  for  us  and  watches  over 
us  for  good.  Though  I  have  passed  over  some 
wild  heaths  and  dry  deserts  since  I  last  saw 
thy  face,  and  have  been,  as  it  were,  parched 
with  thirst  and  panting  for  the  water-brook, 
longing  also  for  the  shadow  of  the  great  Bock 
in  this  weary  land  :  yet,  there  has  met  me  the 
good  Samaritan,  whilst  I  lay  by  the  road-side, 
bruised  and  buffeted  by  him  who  waylaid  me. 
Oh  !  what  shall  I  say  of  all  that  has  been  done 
for  me  by  Him  who  had  compassion  on  me  ; 
how  precisely  can  I  point  out  the  spot  where 
he  saw  me  as  I  lay — it  was  even  at  that  spot 
where  every  human  help  forsook  me,  and  every 
hope  seemed  to  be  taken  away — the  priest  and 
the  Levite  had  passed  by  !  I  have,  I  think, 
seen  by  experience  somewhat  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  right  path ;  and,  in  prospect,  (as 
regards  myself,)  I  see  it  more  and  more  nar- 
row; still  have  I  day  by  day  the  portion  of 
encouragement  that  is  best  for  me,  the  good 
that  is  convenient,  and  such  timely  support  as 
enables  me  still  to  struggle  forward,  still  to 
journey  on.  May  we  both  be  aided  to  look 
over  and  beyond  our  trials,  to  the  inheritance 
laid  up  for  those  who  persevere  in  faith  and 
patience  to  the  end.  Let  not  thy  feet  slip  in- 
sensibly from  off  the  sure  foundation,  the 
EternaJ   Rock,   the  unchangeable  Truth;  but 
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often  be  concerned  to  survey  thy  buildin"-,  and 
upon  what  it  stands;  to  examine  whether  it  be 
firmly  fixed  upon  that  which  is  immovable,  or 
whether  it  be  in  any  degree  propped  up  by  in- 
ferior dependence;  also,  inquire  whether,  if 
outward  means,  aids  and  instruments  were 
removed,  thy  building  would  still  withstand  the 
inclemencies  of  the  varied  seasons.  For  when 
the  floods  of  affliction  outwardly  or  inwardly 
arise — when  the  winds  of  opposition  or  of  per- 
secution assail,  and  when  the  rains  descend — it 
may  be  too  late  for  any  to  lay  to  heart  these 
things,  for  their  ruin  may  be  at  the  door.  The 
approbation,  the  regard,  the  sympathy  of  such 
as  love  what  is  good,  have  required  from  me  all 
the  watchfulness,  all  the  earnest  desires  for 
preservation  that  I  have  been  blessed  with. 
How  needful,  then,  is  it  that  our  foundation  be 
on  that  in  which  there  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning.  Thus  we  may 
come  to  know  in  whom  we  have  believed,  and 
to  see  who  is  our  Teacber,  and  to  feel  Him  a 
present  help  in  the  time  of  need — a  shield,  a 
tower,  a  rock,  a  refuge,  our  joy  and  crown  of 
glory.  I  have  longed  that,  amongst  the  many 
deceits  of  the  enemy,  thou  mayest  not  be 
taken  by  a  very  subtle  one — discouragement. 
(Jh  !  how  many  have  set  out  well,  have  made 
some  strait  steps  with  firm  foot  and  steady  eye, 
have  begun  to  show  forth  by  some  sweet  fruits 
the  great  and  marvellous  power  which  has 
visited  them  ;  yet,  through  giving  way  to  the 
wiles  of  the  enemy,  they  have  let  in  discourage- 
ments, like  a  flood,  which  have  borne  down 
everything  before  them.  All  uoprofitable  dis- 
couragement, all  undue  lamentation  on  account 
of  frailty,  folly  or  disobedience,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  work  of  him  who  was  a  liar 
from  the  beginning.  We  read  that  "  godly 
sorrow  worketh  repentance,"  and  it  is,  indeed, 
nothing  short  of  an  ungodly  sorrow  that  in- 
duces despair.  Oh  !  that  we  may  be  content 
at  such  times  of  discouragement  to  sink  down 
with  that  which  suffers  within  us;  that  we 
may  there  wait  in  patience,  in  humility,  in  true 
prostration  and  silence  of  all  flesh,  being  deter- 
mined to  hope  against  hope,  being  resigned  to 
acquiesce  in  whatever  may  be  called  for. 

We  profess  to  believe  that  that  which  is  to 
be  known  of  Grod  is  manifested  within  ;  and 
that  there  is  revealed  or  manifested  what  the 
Lord  requireth  at  our  hands.  I  believe  that 
we  have  need  to  exercise  a  daily  and  hourly 
watching  and  waiting  in  the  light,  in  order  to 
be  favored  clearly  to  discover  those  things  that 
belong  to  our  peace. 

1817,  Eleventh  month  lOth. — I  think  I  have 
seen  the  danger  of  young  men  or  women  dwell- 
ing anywhere  else  than  in  the  valley  of  humil- 
ity. Human  learning,  human  attainments  and 
excellencies — 1  mean  all  those  things  that  are 
obtained  by  the  memory,  judgment,  reasoning 


powers  and  mental  abilities,  separate  from  any 
immediate  influence  and  assistance  derived 
from  the  source  of  all  true  wisdom— these 
natural  acquisitions  and  talents  are  well  in  their 
places,  and  are  serviceable  to  us,  when  kept  in 
subjection  to  the  pure  teachings  of  Him  "  who 
teaches  "  by  His  Spirir,  "  as  never  man  taught." 
But  when  any  natural  talent  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  or  acquisition  by  virtue  of  that  talent  or 
faculty,  usurps  and  domineers  over  the  little 
seed  of  the  kingdom  sown  in  the  heart,  it  had 
been  better  that  such  an  enemy  were  cast,  as  it 
were,  into  the  sea,  or  utterly  annihilated,  than 
that  such  mischief  should  be  done.  I  have 
been  in  company  with  some  younir  persons  of 
our  Society,  who  have  been  not  a  little  injured 
by  giving  way  to  pride  and  foolish  talkative- 
ness, in  respect  to  many  matters,  in  which, 
though  they  seemed  well-informed,  yet  not 
keeping  in  the  littleness  and  lowliness,  they 
have  acquitted  themselves  but  ill,  through  let- 
ting in  a  forward,  prating  spirit.  Now,  the 
best  light  in  which  we  can  view  true  talents 
and  virtues,  and  in  which  they  are  set  oS"  to  the 
best  advantage,  is  the  sombre  shade  of  humility. 
For  the  more  the  frame-work  is  colored,  or  gilt, 
or  carved,  or  ornamented,  the  more  there  is  to 
take  off  the  attention  of  the  eye  from  the 
picture  itself.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  best  for 
each  of  us  to  dwell  in  the  littleness,  in  the 
lowliness;  always  bearing  in  mind  whence  we 
are,  even  from  the  dust,  and  whither  we  shall 
return,  even  to  the  dust ;  and  that  we  should 
not  forget  from  whence  all  that  is  good,  either 
immediately  or  mediately  comes,  even  from  the 
source  of  all  good.  This  would  make  us  hack- 
ward  and  timid  at  giving  our  judgment;  it 
would  render  us  ready  and  willing  to  esteem 
others  better  than  ourselves — quick  to  hear, 
slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath,  because  we  should 
be  patient,  humble,  forgiving  one  another, 
loving  one  another,  pitying  one  another — for 
we  should  then  know  how  frail  man  is. 

(To  be  continued.) 
Selected. 

Do  we  find  Christ  frequently  examining  his 
followers  in  their  creed,  and  rejecting  one  as  a 
sceptic  and  another  as  an  infidel?  Sceptics 
they  were  all,  so  long  as  he  was  among  them,  » 
society  of  doubters,  attaining  to  faith  only  at 
intervals,  and  then  falling  back  again  into  un- 
certainty. And  from  their  .Alastcr  they  received 
reproofs  for  this,  but  ie,)roofs  tenderly  expressed 
— not  dry  throats  nor  cold  dismission. 

Assuredly  those  who  represent  Christ  as  re- 
presenting to  men  an  abstruse  theology,  and 
saying  to  them  peremptorily,  "  IJelievo  or  be 
damned,"  have  the  coarsest  conception  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  He  will  rcj  ct,  he  tells 
us  those  who  refuse  to  clothe  the  naked,  or  tend 
the  sick,  those  whose  lamps  have  gone  out, 
those  who  have  buried  their  talents — not  those 
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■whose  minds  are  poorly  furnished  with  theologi- 
cal knowledge.  Incredulity  and  uncertainty, 
as  long  as  it  seemed  honest,  he  always  treated 
•with  kind  consideration ;  and  so  disposed  was 
he  to  the  largest  tolerance  that  on  one  occasion 
he  refused  to  condemn  one  who,  showing  some 
respect  for  his  character,  yet  disobeyed  his  first 
and  most  peremptory  law — namely,  that  which 
commanded  all  persons  to  follow  and  attach 
themselves  to  him.  And  on  this  occasion  he 
uttered  words  which  breathe  that  contempt  for 
forms,  and  respect  for  what  is  substantial,  which 
is  the  unfailing  mark  of  a  commanding  spirit — 
"  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part." 
— ■  «>»  ■ 

MEMOIR  OP  REBECCA  B.  TH03IPSON. 

(Continued  from  page  597.) 

She  was  at  the  time  referred  to,  and  for  seve- 
ral years  previous,  an  almost  constant  attender 
of  our  religious  meetings,  making  many  sacri- 
fices, often  in  much  weakness,  and  under  bodily 
suffering.  Her  interest  in  these,  and  her  views 
on  the  right  ordering  thereof,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  letters  inserted.  Although  she  had  a 
high  regard  for  the  Society  of  which  she  was  a 
member,  yet  she  was  measureably  free  from  that 
sectarian  feeling  so  much  abounding  in  the 
world,  and  so  much  to  be  deplored.  This  feel- 
ing is  well  depicted  in  the  following  manuscript, 
to  wit: — 

"From  an  impression  which  has  attended 
my  mind  to  write  what  the  spirit  may  dictate, 
as  being  applicable  to  whomsoever  it  may  seem 
to  be  addressed,  for  in  that  particular  I  am  at 
this  time  blind ;  therefore,  the  natural  will  in 
me  can  have  no  part,  having  long  since  seen 
that  of  myself  I  can  do  no  good  thing,  neither 
do  I  believe  it  possible  for  any  man,  as  man,  to 
do  the  works  of  God.  But  in  order  to  do  this, 
he  must  know  a  coming  down  into  the  littleness 
and  lowliness  of  self,  willing  to  ask  counsel  and 
direction  of  Hira ;  not  depending  on  his  own 
understanding,  or  that  of  others,  as  regards 
what  he  may  do  or  leave  undone.  However 
high  and  exalted  his  reasoning  powers  may  be, 
they  are  insufficient  to  teach  him  his  duty  to 
his  God.  For  no  man  knoweth  the  things  of 
God  save  God  and  he  to  whom  he  revealeth 
them  by  his  inspeaking  word,  whispered  in  the 
attentiveear  of  the  sincere  seeker  after  spiritual 
food.  The  Scriptures  of  Truth  declare  '  they 
that  seek  me  shall  find  me,  and  unto  those  who 
knock  it  shall  be  opened;'  showing  that  there 
must  be  a  laboring  upon  our  parts  for  our  daily 
bread,  in  order  that  we  may  be  nourished  and 
supported  with  spiritual  food  during  this  state 
of  existence ;  and  thereby  be  prepared,  when 
done  with  the  perishing  things  of  this  world,  to 
enter  upon  a  life  of  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Thus  we 
may  be  enabled  to  adopt  the  language  of  that 
eminent  apostle,  Paul,  *  I  have  fought  the  good 


fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  and  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness that  fadeth  not  away;  and  not  for  me 
only,  but  for  all  those  who  do  likewise.'  How 
much  is  embraced  in  these  few  words,  not  for 
me  onli/,  but  for  all  those  who  follow  me,  as  I 
have  followed  Christ !  This  includes  all  the 
human  family,  no  matter  what  their  rank  or 
condition  in  life  may  be,  or  to  what  religious 
sect  they  may  belong.  *  *  *     If 

they  are  only  concerned  to  acknowledge  and 
follow  Christ  as  their  holy  leader  and  true 
guide,  as  Paul  did,  they  will  be  enabled  to 
adopt  the  same  glorious  language  when  about 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  perishing  things  of  this 
world.  This  is  the  precious  privilege  of  the 
love  of  God  to  his  poor  finite  creature  man, — 
that  it  does  not  confine  him  to  any  particular 
creed  or  any  set  forms  of  worship,  it  only  re- 
quires true  humility  and  entire  dedication  of 
heart ;  for  '  the  humble  he  teacheth  of  his  ways, 
and  the  pure  in  spirit  shall  see  God.'  They 
shall  know  a  union  and  conimunion  of  feeling 
— a  sweet  fellowship,  in  which  they  shall  not 
only  feel  love  to  God,  but  it  will  extend  to  all 
the  workmanship  of  his  hands.  '  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  that  ye 
have  love  one  for  another.'  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  love,  I  ask  no  man  to  embrace  my 
particular  title  or  sect  of  religion,  for  I  have  no 
feeling  but  that  of  love  for  any  one,  however 
differently  they  may  see  from  myself;  it  having 
been  my  lot  to  mingle  with  different  religious 
professors,  where  every  feeling  of  '  stand  by 
thyself,  I  am  holier  than  thou,'  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  love  which  emanates  from  the  Father, 
and  there  was  a  joy  and  rejoicing  together,  un- 
known to  the  unbaptized  in  spirit, — they  who 
are  trusting  in  their  own  strength  instead  of  lean- 
ing upon  the  breast  of  the  beloved  of  souls." 

Her  offerings  in  the  ministry  were  for  a  time 
but  seldom,  and  often  of  but  few  words,  ex- 
pressed with  fear  and  trembling  ;  neither  were 
they  at  any  time  in  the  "  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,"  but  were  few  and  savory,  ac- 
companied with  a  vitality  that  made  them 
generally  acceptable  to  her  hearers.  In  1853, 
she  was  acknowledared  to  have  received  a  sjift 
in  the  ministry,  which  was  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  her  age.  Although  she  never  obtained 
a  minute  from  her  Monthly  Meeting  to  travel 
in  the  service  of  Truth  on  her  own  account,  yet 
she  several  times  received  the  sanction  of  her 
friends,  by  way  of  minute,  to  unite  with  other 
laborers  in  the  vineyard,  when  she  felt  a  Gospel 
call  leading  her  thereto.  But  her  great  care 
and  concern,  not  to  engage  in  such  weighty  un- 
dertakings without  the  sanction  and  approval 
of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  will  be  best 
exemplified  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  a 
female  friend,  respecting  a  proposed  religious 
visit  on  Truth's  account: — 
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"  Feeling,  as  I  believed,  the  way  opened  this 
morning  to  communicate  a  few  lines  to  thee,  I 
gladly  embrace  it,  not  having  before  seen  with 
clearness  how  to  proceed  in  so  weighty  an  un- 
dertaking as  was  under  consideration  when  I 
last  saw  thee ;  but  as  I  have  been  willing  to 
leave  all  with  my  Heavenly  Father,  who  is  not 
only  able  to  appoint,  but  also  to  anoint,  I  am 
only  desirous  of  becoming  passive  in  His  holy 
hands,  knowing  that,  unless  this  is  my  condi- 
tion, I  can  never  go  forth  as  an  instrument  of 
usefulness.  I  also  know  that  strict  watchful- 
Dess  is  necessary  to  maintain  this  position,  for 
the  enemy  of  our  souls'  salvation  is  ever  on  the 
watch,  and  if  he  cannot  draw  us  in  one  way,  he 
will  seek  to  do  so  in  another.  This  I  have 
known  from  a  degree  of  experience.  I  believe 
I  must  for  the  present  endure  all  that  my 
Father  may  be  pleased  to  inflict  for  my  further 
refinement,  for  He  will  refine  His  servants,  and 
make  them  as  pure  gold  and  as  polished  shafts 
before  they  can  go  forth  in  His  name.  This, 
then,  is  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed ; 
therefore,  I  can  move  no  further  in  the  concern, 
unless  a  fresh  command  should  proceed  from 
His  lips,  who  doeth  all  things  well.  Therefore, 
let  none  go  forth  in  His  name,  unless  fully 
convinced  it  is  His  will." 


(To  he  coutinued.) 
c .-^4o^_ 

A   TRUE    GENTLEMAN. 

A  gentleman  is  not  merely  a  person  acquaint- 
ed with  certain  forms  and  etiquettes  of  life, 
easy  and  self-possessed  in  society,  able  to  speak 
and  to  act  and  move  in  the  world  without 
awkwardness,  and  free  from  habits  which  are 
vulgar  and  in  bad  taste.  A  gentleman  is  some- 
thing much  beyond  this;  that  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  his  ease  and  refinement,  and 
tact  and  power  of  pleasing,  is  the  same  spirit 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  every  Christian  vir- 
tue. It  is  the  thoughtful  desire  of  doing  in 
every  instance  to  others  as  he  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  him.  He  is  constantly  think- 
ing, not  indeed  how  he  may  give  pleasure  to 
others,  for  the  mere  sense  of  pleasing,  but  how 
he  can  show  respect  for  others — how  he  may 
avoid  hurting  their  feelings.  When  he  is  in 
society,  he  scrupulously  ascertains  the  position 
and  relation  of  every  one  with  whom  he  is 
brought  into  contact,  that  he  may  give  to  each 
his  due  honor,  his  proper  position.  He  studies 
how  he  may  avoid  touching  in  conversation 
upon  any  subject  which  may  needlessly  hurt 
their  feelings— how  he  may  abstain  from  any 
allusion  which  may  call  up  a  disagreeable  or 
ofiPensive  association.  A  gentleman  never  al- 
ludes to,  never  even  appears  conscious  of,  any 
personal  defect,  bodily  deformity,  inferiority 
of  talent,  of  rank,  of  reputation,  in  the  persons 
in  whose  society  he  is  placed.  He  never 
assumes   any   superiority    to   himself — never 


ridicules,    never   sneers,   never    boasts,    never 

makes  a  display  of  his  own  power,  or  rank,  or 

advantage — such  as  is  implied   in  ridicule,  or 

sarcasm,   or  abuse — as   he   never   indulges   in 

habits,  or  tricks,  or  iiicliuations,  which  may  bo 

offensive  to  others.   He  feels  as  a  mere  member 

of  society,  that  he  has  no  right  to  tresspass  oa 

others,  to  wound  or  annoy  them.  And  he  feels, 

as  a  Christian,  that  they  are    his   brothers — 

that,  as   his  brothers,  they  are  children,   like 

himself,    of   God — members,  like    himself,   of 

Christ — heirs,  like  himself,  of  the  kingdom  of 

heaven. —  Quurlerlj/  Review. 

. — *•»  ■ 

ANCIENT   ROME. 

BY    F.  W.   ROBEETSON. 

The  Public  Life  of  Rome. 
Firat,  I  notice  the  spirit  of  its  religion.     The 
very  word  shows  what  that  was. 

ReIi(jion,  a  Roman  word,  means  obligatioo,  a 
binding  power.  Very  difi'erent  from  the  corres- 
ponding Greek  expression,  which  implies  wor- 
ship by  a  sensuous  ceremonial  (threskeia.) 

The  Roman  began,  like  the  Jew,  from  Law. 
He  started  from  the  idea  of  Duty.  But  there 
was  an  important  difference.  The  Jew  was 
taught  duty  or  obedience  to  the  Law  of  a  per- 
sonal, holy  God.  The  Roman  obeyed,  as  his 
Etruscan  ancestors  taught  him,  a  Fate  or  Will ; 
and  with  very  different  results.  But  at  present 
we  only  observe  the  lofty  character  of  the 
early  religion  which  resulted  from  such  a  start- 
ing-point. 

The  early  history  of  Rome  is  wrapped  in 
fable  ;  but  the  fable  itself  is  worth  much,  as 
preserving  the  spirit  of  the  old  life  when  it 
does  not  preserve  the  facts.  Accordingly,  the 
tradition  taught  that  the  building  of  Home  was 
done  in  obedience  to  the  intimations  of  the  will 
of  Heaven.  It  was  rebuilt  in  a  site  selected 
not  by  human  prudence,  but  a  voice  divinely 
guided. 

Its  first  great  legislator  (Numa)  is  repre- 
sented us  giving  laws,  not  from  a  human  heart, 
but  after  secret  communion  with  the  Super- 
human. It  was  the  belief  of  Roman  writers 
that  the  early  faith  taught  access  to  God  only 
through  the  mind  ;  that,  therefore,  no  images, 
but  only  temples,  were  found  in  Rome  durmg 
the  first  two  centuries  of  her  existence.  _  No 
bloody  sacrifices  defiled  the  city.  War  itself 
was  a  religious  act,  soleainly  declared  by  a 
minister  of  religion  casting  a  spear  into  the 
enemy's  territory.  Nay,  wo  even  find  some- 
thing in  spirit  resembling  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
—the  command  that  during  the  rites  of  re- 
lic-ion no  trafiic  should  go  on,  nor  workmen's 
hammer  break  the  consecrated  silenco,  but 
that  men  should  devoutly  contemplate  God. 
Here  was  a  high,  earnest,  severe  religion. 

Now,  this  resulted  in  government,  as  its 
hic-hest  earthly  expression.     Duty  :  and  there- 
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fore  Law  on  earth,  as  a  copy  of  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Different  nations  seem,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  destined  by  God  to  achieve 
different  missions.  The  Jew  had  the  highest : 
to  reveal  to  the  world  Holiness.  The  Oriental 
stands  as  a  witness  to  the  reality  of  the  invisi- 
ble above  the  visible.  The  Greek  reminded  the 
world  of  Eternal  Beauty;  and  the  destiny  of 
the  Roman  seems  to  have  been  to  stamp  upon 
the  minds  of  mankind  the  ideas  of  Law,  Gov- 
ernment, Order. 

Beauty  was  not  the  object  of  the  Roman 
contemplation,  nor  worship;  nor  was  harmony. 
The  taste  for  them  might  be  taught,  super- 
induced :  but  it  was  not  natural.  It  was  not 
indigenous  to  the  soil  of  his  nature. 

Hence,  when  Greece  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  in  146  B.  C,  the  Roman  soldiers 
took  the  noblest  specimens  of  Grecian  paint- 
ing* and  converted  them  into  gambling-tables. 

You  may  distinguish  the  difference  of  the 
two  characters  from  the  relics  which  they  have 
left  behind  them.  The  Greek  produced  a 
statue  or  a  temple,  the  expression  of  a  senti- 
ment. The  Roman,  standing  upon  visible 
Fact,  dealing  with  the  practical,  and  living  in 
the  actual  life  of  men,  has  left  behind  him 
woiks  of  public  usefulness  :  noble  roads  which 
intersect  empires,  mighty  aqueducts,  bridges, 
enormous  excavations  for  draining  cities,  at 
which  we  stand  astonished;  and  above  all, 
that  system  of  Law,  the  slow  result  of  ages  of 
experience,  which  has  so  largely  entered  into 
the  modern  jurisprudence  of  most  European 
nations. 

One  of  their  own  writers  has  distinctly 
recognized  this  destiny  (Virgil.)  "  It  is  for 
others  to  work  brass  into  breathing  shape ; 
others  may  be  more  eloquent,  or  describe  the 
circling  movements  of  the  heavens,  and  tell  the 
rising  of  the  stars.  Thy  work,  0  Roman  !  is  to 
rule  the  nations ;  these  be  thine  acts  :  to  im- 
pose the  conditions  of  the  world  is  peace,  to 
show  mercy  to  the  fallen,  and  to  crush  the 
proud." 

In  accordance  with  this,  it  is  a  characteristic 
fact  that  we  find  the  imtitudons  of  Rome 
referred  to  inspiration.  Not  a  decalogue  of 
private  duties,  but  a  code  of  municipal  iaws. 
And  turning  to  the  page  of  Scripture,  whenever 
the  Roman  comes  prominently  forward,  we 
always  find  him  the  organ  of  law,  the  instru 
ment  of  public  rule  and  order.  Pilate  has  no 
idea  of  condemning  unjustly:  "Why,  what 
evil  bath  He  done  ?"  But  he  yields  at  the 
mention  of  the  source  of  Law,  the  Emperor. 
The  Apostle  Paul  appeals  to  Caesar;  and  even 
a  corrupt  Festus  respects  the  appeal :  'f  Unto 
Caesar  thou  shalt  go."  Nor  could  even  the 
prisoner's  innocence  reverse  his  own  appeal : 
"  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if 
be  had  not  appealed  unto  Csesar."    The  tumult 


at  Ephesus  is  stilled  by  a  hint  of  Roman 
interference :  *'  We  are  in  danger  of  being 
called  in  question  for  this  day's  uproar."  When 
the  angry  crowd  at  Athens,  and  the  equally 
angry  mub  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  about  to 
destroy  Paul,  again  the  Pioman  comes — Clau- 
dius Lysias — "  with  an  army  and  rescues  him." 
It  was  always  the  same  thing.  The  Roman 
seems  almost  to  have  existed  to  exhibit  on 
earth  a  copy  of  the  Divine  order  of  the  Uni- 
verse, the  law  of  the  heavenly  hierarchies. 

Private  Life. 
Second,  We  observe  the  sanctity  of  the 
domestic  ties.  Very  touching  are  all  the  well- 
known  anecdotes.  That,  for  instance,  of  the 
noble  matron,  who  fell,  all  spotless  as|  she  was, 
life-dishonored,  and  died  by  her  own  hand. 
The  sacredness  of  Home  was  expressed  strongly 
by  the  idea  of  two  guardian  deities,  (Lares  and 
Penates),  who  watched  over  it.  A  Roman's 
own  fireside  and  hearthstone  were  almost  the 
most  sacred  spots  on  earth.  There  was  no 
battle-cry  that  came  so  to  his  heart  as 
that,  "  For  the  altar  and  the  hearth."  How 
firmly  this  was  rooted  in  the  natiou's  heart  is 
plain  from  the  tradition  thi^t  for  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years  no  separation  took  place  by 
law  between  those  who  had  been  united  in 
wedlock. 

There  is  deep  importance  in  this  remark  ; 
for  it  was  to  this  that  Rome  owed  her  greatness. 
The  whole  fabric  of  the  commonwealth  rose  out 
of  the  Family.  The  Family  was  the  nueleus 
round  which  all  the  rest  agglomerated.  First, 
the  Family  ;  then  the  clau,  made  up  of  the 
family  and  its  dependents  or  clients ;  then  the 
tribe;  lastly,  the  nation.  And  so  the  noble 
structure  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  arose, 
compacted  and  mortised  together,  but  resting 
on  the  foundation  of  the  hearthstone. 

Very  different  is  it  in  the  East.  A  nation  is 
a  collection  of  units,  held  together  by  a  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  principle  of  cohesion  in 
them  ;  but  only  such  cohesion  as  belougs  to 
the  column  of  sand,  supported  by  the  whirl- 
wind :  when  the  blast  ceases,  the  atoms  fall 
asunder.  When  the  chief  is  slain  or  mur- 
dered, the  nation  is  in  anarchy — the  family  does 
not  exist.  Polygamy  and  infanticide,  the  bane 
of  domestic  life,  are  the  destruction,  too,  of 
national  existence. 

There  is  a  solemn  lesson  in  this.  Moral  de- 
cay in  the  family  is  the  invariable  prelude  to 
public  corruption.  It  is  a  false  distinction 
which  we  make  between  public  integrity  and 
private  honor.  The  man  whom  you  cannot 
admit  into  your  family,  whose  morals  are  cor- 
rupt, cannot  be  a  pure  statesman.  Whoever 
studies  history  will  be  profoundly  convinced 
that  a  nation  stands  or  falls  with  the  sanctity  of 
its  domestic  ties.      Rome  mixed  with  Greece, 
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and  learned  her  morals.  The  Goth  was  at  her 
gates ;  but  she  fell  not  till  she  was  corrupt  and 
tainted  at  the  heart.  The  domestic  corruption 
preceded  the  political.  When  there  was  no 
longer  purity  on  the  hearthstone,  nor  integrity 
in  her  senate,  then  and  not  till  then,  the  death- 
knell  was  rung. 

We  will  bless  God  for  our  English  homes. 
Partly  the  result  of  our  religion.  Partly  the 
result  of  the  climate  which  God  has  given  us 
according  to  the  law  of  compensation  by  which 
physical  evil  is  repaid  by  moral  blessing;  so 
that,  its  gloom  and  darkness  making  life  more 
necessarily  spent  within  doors  than  it  is  amono- 
continental  nations,  our  life  is  domestic  and 
theirs  is  social.  When  England  shall  learn 
domestic  maxims  from  strangers,  as  Rome 
from  Greece,  her  ruin  is  accomplished.  And 
this  blessing,  too,  comes  from  Christ,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  who  found 
a  home  in  the  family  of  Nazareth,  and  con- 
secrated the  hearthstone  with  everlasting'  in- 
violability. 

Let  us  brflak  up  this  private  life  into 
particulars.  We  find  manly  courage.  This, 
too,  is  preserved  in  a  word.  Virtue  is  a 
Roman  word — manhood,  couraij;e  ;  for  courao-e, 
manhood,  virtue,  were  one  word.  Words  are 
fossil  thoughts.  You  trace  the  ancient  feeling 
in  that  word;  you  trace  it,  too,  in  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  word.  Among  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  the  Romans,  virtue  not  only 
means  manhood ;  it  is  simply  dillettantism. 
The  decay  of  life  exhibits  itself  in  the  debase- 
ment even  of  words. 

We  dwell  on  this  courage,  because  it  was  not 
merely  animal  daring.  Like  everything  Roman, 
it  was  connected  with  religion.  It  was  duty — 
obedience  to  will — self  surrender  to  the  public 
good. 

The  Roman  legions  subdued  the  world  ;  but 
it  was  not  their  discipline  alone,  nor  their 
strength,  nor  their  brute  daring.  It  was  rather 
for  their  moral  force.  A  nation  whose  legend- 
ary and  historical  heroes  could  thrust  their 
hand  into  the  flame  and  see  it  consumed  with- 
out a  nerve  shrinking;  or  come  from  captivity 
on  parole,  advise  their  countrymen  against 
peace  and  then  go  back  to  torture  and  certain 
death  ;  or  devote  themselves  by  solemn  self- 
sacrifice,  (like  the  Decii),  who  could  bid  sub- 
lime deiSance  to  pain,  and  count  dishonor  the 
only  evil;  the  world  must  bow  before  such 
men  ;  for,  unconsciously,  here  was  a  form  of  the 
spirit  of  the  cross, — self-surrender,  uucontjuer- 
able  fidelity  to  duty,  sacrifice  for  others.  And 
so  far  as  Rome  had  in  her  that  spirit,  and  so 
long  as  she  had  it,  her  career  was  the  career  of 
all  those  who,  in  any  form,  even  the  lowest, 
take  up  the  cross  :  she  went  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer. 

Deep  as  Roman  greatness  was  rooted  in  the 


courage  of  her  men,  it  was  rooted  deeper  Btiil 
in  the  honor  of  her  women.  I  take  one  signifi- 
cant fact,  which  exhibits  its  natural  feeling. 
There  was  a  fire  in  Rome  called  eternal,  forever 
replenished.  It  was  the  type  and  symbol  of  the 
duration  of  the  Republic.  This  fire  was  tended 
by  the  vestals  :  a  beautifully  .significant  institu- 
tion. It  implied  that  the  duration  of  Rome 
was  co-extensive  with  the  preservation  of  her 
purity  of  morals.  So  long  as  the  dignity  of  her 
matrons  and  her  virgins  remain  unsullied,  so 
long  she  would  last — no  longer.  Female 
chastity  guarded  the  eternal  city. 

Here  we  observe  something  anticipative  of 
Christianity,      In   the    earlier   ages   after   the 
advent    there  was  divine    honors  paid   to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  ;  and   the  land  was  covered 
over  with  houses  set  apart  for  celibacy.     Of 
course,  rude  and  gross  minds  can  find  plenty  to 
sneer  at  in  that  institution  ;  and  doubtless  the 
form  of  the  truth  was  mistaken  enough,  as  all 
mere   forma  of  doctrine  are.     Rut  the  heart  of 
truth   which    lay  beneath  all   that   superstition 
was  a  precious   one.     It  was   this  :  So  long  as 
purity  of  heart,  delicacy  of  feeling,  chastity  of 
life,  are  found  in  a  nation,  so  long  that  nation 
is   great,  no   longer.     Personal  purity    is    the 
divinest  thing  in  man  and  woman.     It  is  the 
most  sacred  truth  which  the  church  of  Christ 
is    commissioned    to    exhibit    and    proclaim. 
Upon  these  virtues  I  observe  :  The  Roman  was 
conspicuous  for    the    virtues  of  this  earth, — 
honor  fidelity,  courage,  chastity,  all  manliness; 
yet  the  Apostle  felt  that   he  had  a  Gospel  to 
preach  to  them  that  were  in  Rome  also.     Moral 
virtues    are   not   religious  graces.     There  are 
two  classes  of  excellence.   There  are  men  whose 
lives  are  full  of  moral  principle,  and  there  aro 
others  whose  feelings  are  strongly  devotional. 
And,  strange  to  say,  each  of  these  is  found  at 
times  disjoined  from  the  other.     Men  of  almost 
spotless  earthly    honor,  who   scarcely  seem  to 
know  what  reverence  for  things  heavenly  and 
devout   aspirations   towards  God   mean.      Men 
who   have  religious  instinct  pray  with  fervor, 
kindle  with  spiritual   raptures,  and  yet  are  im- 
pure  in    their  feelings,  and  fail   in   matters  of 
common  truth  and  honesty.     Each  of  these  i9 
but  half  a  man— dwarfed  and  stunted  in  his 
spiritual  growth.     The  "  perfect  man  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  who  has  grown  to  the  "  meusure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,"  is  he  who  has 
united    these    two   things    who   to    the    high 
Roman    virtues  which    adorn    this    earth    hns 
added    the    sublimer    feelings  which    are    the 
investiture  of  heaven  ;  in  whom  justice,  mercy 
and  truth,"  are  but  the  body  of  which  the  soul 
is   faith    and    love.       Yet,   observe,    these    ar<3 
moral    virtues,    and    morality    is   not  religion. 
Still,  beware  of  depreciating  them.     Reware  of 
talking  contemptuously  of  "  mere  morality." 
If  we  must  choo.se  between  two  thiuga  which 
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ought  never  to  be  divided,  moral  principle  and 
religious  sentiment,  there  is  no  question  which 
most  constitutes  the  character  "  which  is  not 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Devout  feelings  are  common  enough  in  child- 
hood,— religious  emotions,  religious  warmth, — 
instances  of  which  are  retailed  by  the  happy 
parent;  common  enough,  too,  in  grown  men 
and  women  ;  but  listen — those  devout  feelings 
separate  from  high  principle,  do  not  save  from 
immorality;  nay,  I  do  believe,  are  the  very 
stepping-stone  tswards  it.  When  the  sensual 
is  confounded  with  and  mistaken  for  the  spirit- 
ual, and  merely  devout  warmth  is  the  rich, 
rank  soil  of  the  heart,  in  which  moral  evil 
most  surely  and  most  rankly  grows,  you  will 
not  easily  build  Roman  virtues  upon  that. 
But  high  principle,  which  is  in  other  words 
the  baptism  of  John,  is  the  very  basis  on  which 
is  most  naturally  raised  the  superstructure  of 
religious  faith. 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  he  who  begins  with  the 
law  and  ends  with  the  Gospel. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  1,  1866. 


Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. — Extracts  from 
its  Minutes  have  been  received.  They  will  be 
noticed  next  week. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Contributors  of  S  warth- 
more  College  will  be  held  at  Race  St.  Meeting-house, 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  4th.of 
Twelfth  month,  1866,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Edward  Parrish,  )  /-,/    j. 

Edith  W.  Atlee,  /  ^'^'■**- 


BALTIMORE     YEARLY     MEETING     OF     WOMEN 
ERIENDS. 

As  the  subjects  that  claimed  the  attention  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends 
are  the  same  as  those  contained  in  the  Extracts 
of  the  Men's  Meeting,  already  published,  we 
give  only  the  minute  embracing  the  exercises  of 
the  meeting. 

As  we  have  collected  again  as  a  Yearly 
Meeting,  some  of  us  have  felt  it  to  be  a  great 
privilege  to  mingle  in  fellowship  together,  and 
amid  some  discouragements,  have  had  cause  to 
believe  that  we  can  be  helpers  to  each  other,  as 
we  dwell  in  love.  And  only  by  faith  and  reli- 
ance upon  Him,  before  whom  all  souls  are 
equal,  can  we  receive  that  love  which  unites  in 
sympathy  and  fellowship. 

We  feel  encouraged  to  press  forward,  and 
not  stumble  at  the  failings  of  others;  and  a 
concern  has  been  felt  for  those  of  our  dear 
young  people,  who  may  not  always  find  what 
their  souls  crave  among  us,  in  consequence  of 


looking  too  much  at  the  infirmities  of  those 
professing  to  walk  in  the  light,  and  who  fear 
that  the  brightness  of  our  early  days  has  pass- 
ed away,  and  that  darkness  has  settled  around 
us. — Take  not  your  flight  in  the  winter. 

The  same  power  which  was  with  our  fathers 
is  just  as  near  to  aid  and  support  us.  The  same 
dedication,  the  same  earnestness  of  efi^ort  mani- 
fested now  as  in  the  early  days,  would  produce 
the  same  results;  and  spiritual  miracles  would 
be  wrought  now  as  formerly  they  were  done 
outwardly.  We,  too,  have  a  work  to  do.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  "walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  we  are  called."  To  every  heart  the 
Divine  Spirit  is  calling,  and  pointing  out  the 
path  of  duty,  and  however  small  its  require- 
ments, let  us  give  diligent  heed  to  them,  and 
thus  be  prepared  for  greater  service.  Obedi- 
ence to  every  intimation  of  duty  is  our  only 
means  of  being  made  rulers  over  more.  We  are 
a  people  blessed  with  many  privileges.  Could 
we  as  a  united  band  press  forward,  bearing 
each  others  burdens,  what  an  army  might  we  be 
to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness 
on  the  earth.  We  are  called  to  bear  before  the 
world  peculiar  testimonies,  and  it  has  been 
urged  upon  us,  that  what  may  seem  to  many  to 
be  little  things,  have  most  important  bearings 
upon  our  spiritual  health  and  life.  Our  freedom 
from  the  thraldom  of  fashion,  cannot  be  main- 
tained, unless  we  preserve  our  beautiful  testi- 
monies to  simplicity  of  attire,  of  language,  and 
of  manners.  We  have  the  power  to  choose. 
Relying  on  Divine  assistance,  and  being  faith- 
ful, we  may  become  lights  in  the  world,  and 
draw  others  to  us;  or  neglecting  this,  may 
drift  into  the  vortex  of  the  world,  and  be  lost  to 
usefulness. 

No  one  can  lay  out  a  sphere  of  duty  for  an- 
other, but  the  mind  imbued  with  the  love  of 
God,  and  attentive  and  watchful,  will  find  that 
it  is  oftimes  led  out  of  itself,  and  will  have  to 
labor  for  the  good  of  others.  "The  fields  are 
already  white  to  harvest."  "  Pray  ye  therefore 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth 
laborers  into  the  harvest." 

We  have  been  impressively  reminded  of  the 
large  field  of  labor  opening  before  us,  as  a 
whole  race  in  our  land  has  just  passed  from  a 
state  of  bondage. — Our  young  Women  have 
been  reminded  that  they  might  minister 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  our  sis- 
ters of  the  African  race,  by  patiently  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  use  of  the  needle. 

3Iultitudes  of  their  children  are  growing  up 
in  ignorance  of  this  art,  and  also  of  many  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  the  knowledge  of  which  would 
tend  to  make  them  self-reliant  and  Independent. 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least 
of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Finally,  let  us  be  not  "slothful  in  business; 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,"  and  we 
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shall  find   that  He  who  has  been   our  morDin"- 
eacrifice,  will  be  our  eveninsr  star. 

With    reverent    acknowledgement    of     the 
favors    extended  to   us  at  this  time,  we  con- 
clude, to  meet  again  next  year  if  so  permitted. 
Signed  oq  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

Mary  G.  Moore°  Clerh. 

friends'    social    LYCEUM,    PHILADELPHIA. 

The  present  season  has  opened  with  a  pros- 
pect of  an  interesting  series  of  meetings  of  the 
Lyceum.  Lectures  have  been  delivered  by 
Caleb  S.  Hallowell,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt,  Henry 
Bentley  and  Thomas  H.  Speakman.  That  of 
Henry  Bentley  was  upon  the  subject  of  Tele- 
graphing, and  was  illustrated  by  electro-mag- 
netic apparatus  used  for  conveying  messages  to 
distant  places.  The  alphabet  of  telegraphy 
was  shown,  and  many  very  interesting  details 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  art  and  the 
practical  details  of  its  management.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Lecturer  as  the  manager  of  a  large 
establishment  through  which  intelligence  is 
constantly  transmitted  from  remote  and  very 
widely  separated  points,  makes  him  familiar 
with  many  curious  incidents,  the  iela*:ion  of 
which  gave  variety  and  interest  to  the  lecture. 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th  inst.,  an  essay  on 
Phrenology  was  read  by  Thomas  H.  Speakman, 
which  was  followed  by  a  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  truth  of  that  science.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  labors  of  Phrenologists  have 
done  much  to  popularize  the  study  of  mental 
phenomena,  and  have  given,  perhaps,  the  best 
classification  of  the  mental  faculties  yet  in- 
vented, while  the  pretensions  of  those  who  have 
professed  to  enter  into  the  minutise  of  character 
by  an  examination  of  skulls,  and  have  made  a 
business  of  this,  have  tended  to  bring  discredit 
upon  the  study.  The  reasons  for  believing  in 
Phrenology  as  a  science  of  mind  were  cogently 
presented  in  this  lecture,  and  in  the  discussion 
which  followed,  the  most  that  was  urged  by 
those  who  opposed  its  claims  related  to  its  de- 
tails rather  than  to  the  great  facts  which  under- 
lie it,  and  which  point  to  close  connection  be- 
tween the  form  and  size  of  the  brain,  and  the 
mental  characteristics  which  pertain  to  it. 
^— «•> — • 

While  some  professors  are  laboring  to  miti- 
gate the  rule  of  Christ,  let  us  be  solely  taken 
up  in  seeking  that  powerful  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  renews  the  strength  of  the  faint- 
ing soul,  and  enduing  her  with  power  from  on 
high,  shall  in  truth  make  the  most  rigid  prac- 
tice easy.  While  some  strive  to  accommodate 
the  road  to  their  strength,  let  us,  by  relying  on 
God,  seek  from  Him  strength  adequate  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  way, — let  us  avoid  the  error 
of  softening  down  Christianity  to  the  low  stan- 
dard of  general  practice. — Memoirs  of  Fort 
Royal. 


For  FiienJs'  IntfUigenc-r. 

FRIENDS  AMONGST   THE  FREEDMEN. 

NO.  II. 

Pteports  for  the  Tenth  month  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Friends  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation 
of  the  Freedmen  from  seven  of  its  teachers  in 
Fairfax  Co.,  Ya.,  from  tico  in  Loudon  Co.,  Va., 
and  three  in  South  Carolina.  The  remainder 
of  the  schools  not  officially  reported. 

These  twelve  reports  present  the  following 
aggregate : 

Xo.  of       No.         No.    In  Alph- 
Pupils.  Reading.  Writing,   abot. 
7  Schools  in  Fairfax  Co.,  209       122       IIG       22 

2  "  Loudon  Co.,     93         33         4G       10 

3  "  S.  Carolina,    151       116       116       24 

12  Total,       453       271       278       Ki 

Of  the  entire  number  above  designated,  222 
are  Males  and  231  Females,  while  404  of  them 
are  between  6  and  16  years  of  age.  The  ac- 
count also  presents  the  remarkable  fact  that 
only  56  are  learning  the  alphabet  I 

In  reference  to  the  Teachers  of  these  schools, 
the  following  items  have  been  gleaned  from 
their  letters,  and  may  prove  of  interest  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer. 

Catharine  E.  Hall,  at "  Andrews  Chapel," 
speaks  very  encouragingly  of  the  increase  of  her 
school  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  being 
very  agreeably  surprised  at  their  intelligence. 
She  has  visited  them  at  their  residences,  and 
urged  tht;ir  attendance.  She  also  makes  an 
urgent  appeal  for  assistance  in  the  way  of  cloth- 
ing, some  children  being  unable  to  attend 
school  for  want  of  it ;  closing  with  the  remark, 
"  Their  desire  for  learning  has  dispelli-d  the 
labor,  and  made  the  task  of  teaching  them  a 
pleaiiure." 

From  Eliza  E.  Way  we  have  yet  received 
CO  classified  report,  her  school  having  been  so 
recently  established  ;  but  she  appears  well  satis- 
fied with  her  position,  and  describes  "  Falls 
Church  "as  a  pleasant  village  situated  about 
seven  miles  from  Washington  and  four  from 
Alexandria,  with  a  post-office,  &c." 

Hannah  Shortlidge,  at  "  Big  Falls,"  states 
her  school  is  increasing,  but  there  are  more  who 
would  come  had  they  clothes  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  cold,  adding.  ''There 
are  others,  who  cannot  come  in  the  daytime, 
who  seem  so  anxious  to  learn,  I  have  start.d  a 
school  of  evenings  during  a  portion  of  the 
week." 

^Iartha  Wright,  at  "  Lewinsvillc."  reports 
that  the  Freidmen  have  completed  a  building 
(except  the  gallery)  intended  both  for  school 
and  church  purpose.*',  and  adds,  "  I  wish  I 
could  clothe  some  of  the  poor  creatures  who  are 
most  needy."  ,^ 

Francis  E.  Gause,  at  "  Herndon  Station, 
remarks,  "  I  have  enough  to  keep  me  busy  now, 
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though  I  anticipate  quite  an  increase  in  nura- 1  but  aid  her  in  fitting  herself  for  a  teacher.     Ifc 
hers  during  the  winter.     There  were  not  any    may  be  well  also  to  remark,  that  other  teachers 


of  my  pupils  who  knew  their  letters  when  they 
comaienced  ;  now,  some  of  them  know  the  first 
line  of  tables."  Her  report  shows  that  she  has 
twenty-one  pupils  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 
years,  and  yet  there  are  but  three  in  the  alpha- 
bet. 

Sarah  E.  Lloyd,  at  "Woodlawn,"  has  a 
school  of  34  pupils,  31  of  whom  are  between  6 
and  16  years  of  age,  and  yet  only  4  are  in  the 
alphabet;  26  are  reading,  and  21  write. 

Caroline  Thomas,  at  "  Leesburg,"  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  one  of  her  pupils  who 
was  in  many  respects  incorrigible  when  she 
entered  her  school,  but  by  patient  labor  with 
her  a  reformation  has  taken  place  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  is  now  willing  to  avail  herself 
of  her  services  as  an  assistant,  in  which  po- 
sition she  has  thus  far  been  successful. 

Mary  K.  Brosius,  at  "  Vienna,"  in  alluding 
to  the  recent  removal  of  that  true  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  freedmen,  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Ross, 
from  that  district,  says,  "  There  are  some  un- 
happy faces  of  sable  hue  just  now."  Her  school 
is  on  the  increase  ;  23  of  her  pupils  are  between 
6  and  16  years  of  age,  with  only  4  in  the  al- 
phabet. She  has  also  an  evening  school  of 
twenty  men  and  women. 

Mary  McBride,  at  '<  Fairfax  Court  House," 
remarks,  "I  am  quite  proud  of  my  pupils;  a 
Dumber  of  them  take  particular  pride  in  dress- 
ing neatly  and  nicely,  and  looking  like  ladies  I 
two  of  them  especially,  in  the  first  class.  They 
are  good,  faithful  girls,  in  whom  I  have  every 
confidence,  and  I  think  in  the  future  they  will 
be  able  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  school. 
They  are  good  spellers  and  readers,  write  well, 
and  talk  grammatically.  A  number  of  the 
young  ladies  at  the  boarding  school  here  do  not 
read  or  write  as  well  as  four  of  the  girls  in  my 
first  class."  She  also  alludes  to  another  pupil, 
daughter  of  the  village  blacksmith,  nine  years 
^f  (^'J'^i  w^o  keeps  her  father's  books,  and  does 
all  his  writing,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  influential  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

Sarah  A.  Steer,  at  "Waterford,"  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  one  of  her  pupils  "who 
is  anxious  to  become  a  teacher,  to  accomplish 
which  she  has  been  working  during  the  sum- 
mer for  seventy  five  cents  'pev  week,  with  the 
privilege  of  attending  school  four  afternoons  in 
the  week.  She  tries  very  hard  to  have  her  les- 
sons always  perfect,  and  is  now  my  best  scholar." 
(The  Education  Committee,  desiring  the  en- 
couragement of  such  an  earnest  seeker  after 
knowledge,  and  deeming  this  a  fit  opportunity 
to  carry  out  a  view  that  had  for  some  time 
claimed  their  attention,  instructed  S.  A.  Steer, 
to  employ  her  as  an  assistant,  at  a  compensation 
that  would  leave  her  at  liberty  not  only  to 
profit  by  the  exercises  of  the  school  as  a  pupil, 


have  been  encouraged  to  advance  such  of  their 
pupils  as  were  competent  to  the  position  of 
assistants.)  In  a  subsequent  letter  from  S.  A. 
Steer,  she  says,  "  My  assistant  has  been  duly 
installed  in  her  new  oflSce.  She  is  very  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  improve 
herself,  and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  support  by 
imparting  to  others  the  instruction  she  has  re- 
ceived." 

Interesting  letters  have  been  received  from 
our  teachers  in  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  classi- 
fied reports  from  Cornelia  Hancock,  Caro- 
line Taylor  and  Mary  A.  Taylor,  located 
at  Mount  Pleasant.  It  will  be  seen  these  three 
schools  numbered  last  month  151  scholars,  of 
which  147  were  between  6  and  16  years  of 
age. 

Cornelia  Hancock  remarks,  "  The  pupils 
show  an  undiminished  zeal  in  their  studies,  and 
all  have  evidently  studied  during  their  holi- 
days. I  never  saw  a  school  so  easily  re-orgau- 
ized,  after  a  vacation,  and  such  prompt  atten- 
tion observed.  They  had  had  fears  we  would 
not  return,  and  their  joy  that  they  were  to  have 
a  steady  school  to  attend  knew  no  bounds. 
My  scholars  are  now  fit  for  monitors,  and  a 
class  of  fifteen  of  M.  Taylor's  school  are  so  in- 
sti-ucted.  To  see  some  of  them  teaching  their 
parents  is  a  gratifying  sight." 

Caroline  Taylor  states  she  has  ''substan- 
tially the  same  scholars  as  before  vacation. 
The  children  give  me  satisfactory  evidence  of 
improvement  in  their  studies,  and  particularly 
in  their  conduct  towards  each  other  as  respects 
their  former  quarrelling  ;  giving  fresh  evidence 
of  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  schools." 

Mary  A.  Taylor  writes,  "What  shall  I 
say  of  my  little  ones  ?  My  school  is  not  so  well 
organized  as  either  of  the  two  others,  as  there  are 
so  many  more,  fit  only  for  my  department.  Al- 
most every  day  I  have  to  turn  from  the  door 
some  small  individual  seeking  his  education,  as 
we  make  it  a  rule  to  take  none  under  seven 
years  of  age.  I  often  look  around  me,  and  as  I 
see  sixty  children  struggling  for  an  education, 
I  think  there  is  work  enough  before  me  to  keep 
me  some  time  before  either  Poets  or  Philoso- 
phers are  raised  amongst  them,  and  yet  I  am 
not  particularly  discouraged.  They  nearly  all 
prefer  remaining  in  at  recess  to  write  on  their 
slates,  to  going  out  to  play." 

Cheerful  greetings  have  also  been  received 
from  our  two  teachers  at  St.  Helena, — Philena 
Heald  and  Sarah  M.  Ely;  although  they  had 
at  the  time  of  writing  only  reached  Beaufort. 
They  say,  "Once  more  safe,  so  near  our  island 
home  that  we  almost  imagine  we  can  hear  the 
voices  of  our  flock;  and  we  long  to  be  with 
them  soon  again."  Thus  the  same  cheerful 
spirit  appears   to  animate   all  our  teachers,  as 
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was  so  eminently  manifested  during  their  pre- 
vious labors  in  the  good  work. 

In  the  fear  that  some  of  his  readers  may 
have  been  wearied  with  the  above,  the  compiler 
may  remark  that  it  is  hardly  probable  so 
lengthy  a  statement  will  again  be  presented, 
but  it  was  thought  it  would  be  well  at  the 
commencement  of  another  season  that  Friends 
should  have  aa  opportunity  to  see  the  si/atcm 
that  had  been  adopted,  as  well  as  the  cheerful- 
ness and  energy  with  which  our  Teachers  are 
resuming  their  labors. 

11th  mo.  1866.  J.  M.  E. 


SWITZERLAND — THE   MER  DE  GLACE. 

BY    FREDERIKA    BEEMER. 

It  was  the  following  day  we  ascended  through 
the  pine  forest  to  Le  Montanvert.  It  is  here  that 
one  sees  before  one  the  so  called  Mer  de  Glace, 
a  broad  stream  of  ice  and  snow,  the  offspring 
of  the  highest  Alps,  which  pours  itself  be- 
tween lofty  mountain  ridges  down  into  the  val- 
ley of  Chamouni,  where,  from  beneath  its  gates, 
issues  the  river  of  Arveron.  I  say,  "  pours  itself," 
because  the  frozen  river  slides  from  the  heights 
down  into  the  valley,  and  these  icy  masses  are 
besides,  as  one  knows,  in  a  state  of  continual 
advance. 

From  the  heights  of  Montanvert  we  saw  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  Le  Mont  Blanc  des  Dames, 
splendidly  shining  in  the  morning  sun,  and  a 
party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  crossing  to  the 
opposite  side.  It  looked  quite  calm  and  agree- 
able. Why  should  not  we  do  the  same  ?  Our 
guides  encouraged  us  to  do  so,  yet  with  a  certain 
cautiousness  of  expression. 

In  half  an  hour  we  could  cross  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  afterward  we  should  have  about  an 
hour's  "  somewhat  difficult  road,"  in  the  moun- 
tain to  Le  Chapeau  ;  but  once  there  we  should 
see  a  grand  sight,  and  then  also  every  danger 
and  difficulty  would  be  over — and  the  guides 
would  have  earned  a  double  day's  wages  !  Of 
this  last  consideration,  however,  they  said 
nothing,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  was  the  reason 
of  their  encouraging  words. 

I  was  tempted  by  the  thought  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  beauties  and  dangers  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  determined  to  undertake 
the  hazardous  journey,  but  how  I  repented 
doing  so,  when,  in  its  midst,  I  discovered  what 
the  nature  of  it  was.  For  one  did  not  only  run 
the  continual  danger  of  slipping  or  falling 
while  climbing  over  the  icy  billows,  but  one 
found  oneself  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  wide 
crevices  in  an  ice  mass  of  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  deep,  and  across  which  one  must  leap  with- 
out any  other  foothold  than  a  smooth  icy  wave 
or  hillock.  I  was  in  a  state  of  silent  despair 
at  having  undertaken  this  enterprise,  particu- 
larly as  I  had  Louise  Coulin  with  me.  If  any 
thing  should  happen  to  this  young  girU     If  1 


should  not  be  able  to  restore  her  to  her  parents  ! 
Then  I  could  not  live  myself  !  I  thought  about 
turning  back,  but  my  guide  assured  me  that  we 
had  already  accomplished  the  worst  part  of  the 
way  ;  but,  what  yet  remained  was,  in  compari- 
son, not  without  danger;  even  kd  himself  fell 
more  than  once  on  our  slippery  career. 

With  an  anxiety  which  cannot  be  described, 
my  eyes  followed  Louise,  who  went  before  me 
with  her  guide,  as  lightly  and  as  nimbly  aa 
though  they  were  dancing  a  minuet.  This 
guide  was  a  young  man,  who  had  only  within 
the  last  half  year  become  incorporated  into  the 
guild  of  Chamouni  guides,  and  I  therefore  felt 
all  the  less  dependence  upon  him  ;  but  he  was 
light-footed  and  agile,  and  in  reality  better  than 
my  old,  safe,  but  very  heavy-footed  conductor. 
My  guide  was  a  peasant,  Louise's  was  a  cava- 
lier ;  but  Louise's  was  not  only  young,  strong 
and  safe  upon  his  feet,  but  he  enjoyed  the 
undertaking,  and  never  thought  about  danger. 
But  as  for  me — 

And  when  we  found  ourselves  midway  on  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  and  1  was  desired  to  notice  the 
splendid  walls  of  a  broad  ice  fissure,  in  the 
abyss  of  which  the  thundering  roar  of  waters 
is  heard,  and  was  called  upon  to  admire  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  which  is  even  from  this  point 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  where  it  is  born, 
I  felt  myself  like  one  doomed  to  death,  with  the 
rope  already  round  my  neck,  who  is  desired  to 
notice  "  the  beautiful  prospect !"  But  I  said 
nothing,  and  as  Louise  gaily  recommended 
me  to  do,  I  broke  off  little  pieces  of  ice  and  let 
them  melt  in  my  mouth  :  this,  and  the  beaming 
glances  of  my  young  friend,  refreshed  me. 

The  sun  shone  with  great  heat,  melting  tho 
ice,  and  through  the  latter  part  of  the  road  we 
went  sliding  and  splashing  through  a  regular  ice 
slush.  How  delighted  I  was  when  I  had  once 
more  firm  footing  on  earth,  and  I  saw  Loui.so 
there  in  safety.  'l  gathered  and  kissed  a  little 
common  crimson  flower,  which  grew  on  tho^ 
borders  of  the  ice  like  a  kind  of  salutation  of 
welcome. 

But  the  joy  was  of  short  duration;  for  in 
order  to  reach  Le  Chapeau— the  only  way  on 
this  side  down  to  Chamouni— one  must  clamber 
along  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  withmit 
any  thing  to  hold  by  but  a  rope,  fastened  by 
iron  nails,  as  a  hand-rail  on  the  mountain  wall. 
One  walks  along  a  narrow  pathway  cut  in  the 
rocks,  midway  between  two  perpendicular  moun- 
tain walls,  the  one  above,  the  other  below.  At 
the  depth  of  many  hundred  feet  below  this 
a<rain  is  the  Mer  de  Glace,  with  its  shctr  descent. 
A  moment's  dizziness  and  all  would  be  over. 
The  "uides  now  began  to  advise  us  to  hasten, 
-beca'use  stones  are^^  frequently  precipitated 
from  the  rocks  above." 

1  Tlance  up  and  see  that  masses  of  stone."  arc 
hanging  above  our  heads,  as  it  appeared,  just 
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ready  to  fall.  But  how  is  one  to  hasten  here 
where  one  must  give  heed  to  every  step,  and 
hold  fast  by  the  rope?  And  now  even  this 
ceases  and  the  path  goes  before  me,  steep  up  hill; 
I  have  merely  the  guide's  hand,  who  pulls  me  up. 

"  We  shall  go  quite  safely,"  he  says,  con- 
solingly. <'  Nay  ;  on,  on  !  go  on  still  faster  !" 
I  replied,  whilst  I  see  stones  and  debris  giving 
way  under  each  heavy  step  he  takes,  and  I  pray 
silently,  "  Deliver  us  from  evil." 

Louise,  with  her  light-footed  guide,  is  already 
up  and  out  of  danger,  and  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  journey  are  overcome.  We  are  very  near 
the  Chapeau,  and  may  quietly  rest  there  before 
we  go  farther.     I  feel  ready  to  cry. 

But  a  few  minutes  later,  when  we  reached  the 
Chapeau  and  little  Alpine  cottage,  sheltered  by 
a  rock,  in  the  shape  of  a  hat  crown,  and  seated 
upon  a  wooden  bench  in  the  cheerful  sunshine, 
with  my  young  friend's  hand  clasped  in  mine,  I 
felt  so  unspeakably  thankful  to  have  overcome 
all  the  perils  of  the  way,  that  I  could  not  do 
other  than  share  Louise's  delight  over  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  which  the  Mer  de  Glace 
presented  ;  for  at  this  place  the  pressure  from 
above  has  caused  the  ice  to  mass  itself  together, 
and  to  assume  the  most  remarkable  forms. 
Imagine  to  yourself  a  stream  of  ice-witches 
and  hobgoblins,  with  their  children  and  bag 
and  baggage,  on  their  journey  to  the  lowest  pit ! 
Here,  a  great  giantess,  with  three  daughters,  in 
hoods,  shawls  and  crinolines,  are  advancing 
majestically  forward  ;  then  a  whole  procession 
of  gray  nuns,  ten  monks  without  heads ;  there 
giants  in  berserker  mood,  and  yonder  a  castle  of 
ice,  with  many  towers,  like  an  immense  arti- 
choke, with  its  point  somewhat  turning  in- 
ward. In  general  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Mer  de  Glaee  resemble  the  forms 
and  peaks  of  the  circumjacent  mountains. 
Saussure  saw,  from  the  heights  of  Mount 
Blanc,  groups  of  its  pyramids  and  needles, 
like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke,  turning  inward 
toward  the  middle.  Imagine  to  yourself  all 
this  crowd  of  dirty  gray  ice- witches,  little  and 
big  hobgoblins,  now  in  fantastic  groups,  now  a 
solitary  lofty  figure,  among  towers,  columns, 
ruins,  as  of  a  demolished  city, — imagine  al! 
this  immovable,  aud  yet  advancing  downward 
ou  a  slope  of  from  two  to  three  leagues  ! 
Sometimes'a  witch  looses  her  head,  which,  set 
at  liberty  by  the  sun,  is  precipitated  into  the 
depths  below,  aud  one  hears  it  roaring  down 
like  the  sound  of  subterranean  thunder. 


"  The  law  of  truth  is  that  it  cannot  be  shut 
up  without  becoming  a  dead  thing  and  mortify- 
ing the  whole  nature. 

Not  the  truth  which  a  man  knows,  but  that 
which  he  says  and  lives,  becomes  the  soul's 
life.  Truth  cannot  bless  except  when  it  is 
lived  for,  proclaimed,  and  suffered  for." 


JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL's    TRIBUTE   TO    HIS 
WIFE. 
Not  as  all  other  women  are 
Is  she  that  to  my  soul  is  dear  ; 
Her  glorious  fancies  come  from  far, 
Beneath  the  silver  evening  star, 
And  yet  her  heart  is  ever  near. 

Great  feelings  hath  she  of  her  own. 
Which  lesser  souls  may  never  know  ; 
God  giveth  them  to  her  alone, 
And  sweet  they  are  as  any  tone 
Wherewith  the  wind  may  choose  to  blow. 

Yet  in  herself  she  dwelleth  not, 
Although  no  home  were  half  so  fair; 
No  simplest  duty  is  forgot, 
Life  hath  no  dim  and  lonely  spot 
That  doth  not  in  her  sunshine  share. 

She  doeth  little  kindness. 

Which  most  leave  undone,  or  despise  ; 

For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 

And  giveth  happiness  or  peace, 

Is  low-esteemed  in  her  eyes. 

She  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things, 
And  though  she  seem  of  other  birth. 
Round  us  her  heart  entwines  and  clings, 
And  patiently  she  folds  her  wings 
To  tread  the  humble  paths  of  earth. 

Blessing  she  is  ;  God  made  her  so, 
And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Fall  from  her  noiseless  as  the  snow, 
Nor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 
That  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless. 

She  is  most  fair,  aud  thereunto 
Her  life  doth  rightly  harmonize; 
.  Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true 
Ne'er  made  less  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 

She  is  a  woman  :  one  in  whom 
The  spring-time  of  her  childish  years 
Hath  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume, 
Though  knowing  well  that  life  hath  room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears. 

I  love  her  with  a  love  as  still 
As  a  broad  river's  peaceful  might, 
Which,  by  high  tower  and  lowl}'  mill, 
Goes  wandering  at  its  own  sweet  will, 
And  yet  doth  ever  flow  aright. 

And  on  its  full  deep  breast  serene, 

Like  quiet  isles  my  duties  lie  ; 

It  flows  around  them  and  between, 

And  makes  them  fresh  and  fair  and  green, 

Sweet  homes  wherein  to  live  and  die. 


DARK  HOURS. 


BY  CAROLINE  A.  MASON. 

Oh,  my  tried  soul,  be  patient!  Roughest  rinds 
Fold  over  sweetest  fruitage;  heaviest  clouds 
Rain  the  most  ample  harvest  on  the  fields  ; 
The  grass  grows  greenest  where  the  wintry  snows 
Have  fallen  deepest,  and  the  fairest  flowers 
Spring  from  old  dead  decay.     The  darkest  mine 
Yields  the  most  flashing  jewels  from  its  cell, 
And  stars  are  born  of  darkness,  day  of  night. 
Oh,  my  tried  soul,  be  patient!  Yet  for  thee 
Goes  on  the  secret  alchemy  of  life  1 
God,  the  One  Giver,  grants  no  boon  to  earth 
That  He  withholds  from  thee  ;  and  from  the  dark 
Of  thy  dlep  sorrow  shall  envolve  new  light. 
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New  strength  to  do  and  suffer,  new  resolves, 
Perchance  new  gladnesses  and  freshest  hopes  I 
Oh  I  there  are  times  when  I  can  no  more  weep 
That  I  have  suffered,  for  I  know  great  strength 
Is  born  of  suffering;  and  I  trust  that  still  ° 
Wrapt  in  the  dry  husk  of  my  outer  life 
Lie  warmer  seeds  than  ever  yet  have  burst 
From  their  dull  covering  :  stronger  purposes 
Stir  consciously  within,  and  make  me  great 

With  a  new  life — a  life  akin  to  God's 

Which  I  must  nurture  for  the  holy  skies. 
Help  me  thou  great  All  Patient  I   For  the  flesh 
Will  sometimes  falter,  and  the  spirit  fail ; 
Add  to  my  human  Thy  divinest  strength 
When  next  I  waver ;  rouse  my  faith  as  now. 
That  out  of  darkness  I  may  see  great  lio-ht 
A'nd  follow  where  it  ever  leads, — to  Thee  ! 

■  «»>  ■ 

LOSS    OF   THE    STEAMSHIP    "LONDON." 

BY    ONE    OF    THE    SURVIVORS. 
(Continued  from  page  606.) 

The  weather  in  the  morning  was  very  dull 
and  unsettled.  The  wind  was  not  so  furious  as 
in  the  night,  but  the  sea  still  heavy.  A  few 
now  talked  about  the  boats,  though  none  enter- 
tained much  hopes  of  them — of  those  remain- 
ing— for  the  life  boats  were  both  gone.  The 
last  one  had  been  washed  away  the  evening 
previous,  and  one  of  the  cutters  was  stove,  and 
hangicg  down  at  the  side  of  the  ship  by  the 
stern-fall  from  the  davit.  The  mate  to  it  on 
the  opposite  side  was  still  good,  also  two  iron 
pinnaces,  capable  of  carrying  say  thirty  each, 
and  a  small  wooden  boat  forward  at  the  fore- 
castle. The  two  iron  boats  were  swung  on 
davits  on  board.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  while  I  was  still  at  the  pumps,  I 
saw  them  making  ready  the  starboard  iron 
boat.  The  captain  had  given  orders  to  get  the 
boats  ready.  I  did  not  leave  the  pumps  to 
seek  a  chance  in  the  boat,  although  there  was 
one  whom  I  knew  who  was  helping  in  prepar- 
ing her  for  sea.  I  had  previously  made  up  my 
mind  to  stop  by  the  ship  till  the  last,  in  case 
any  vessel  should  come  to  our  rescue,  although 
we  had  no  distress  signals  up;  for  why,  I  can- 
not say.  I  am  puzzled  to  this  day  why  Captain 
Martin  did  not  have  up  signals,  as  a  vessel,  if 
she  did  happen  to  sight  us,  and  we  not  her,  of 
course,  would  take  no  notice,  and  pass  on. 
Another  reason  why  I  was  so  indifferent  about 
the  boats  was  this  :  I  thought  that  where  a 
large  ship  could  not  live,  a  small  boat  could 
not.  I  saw  the  boat  lowered,  and  several  jump 
over  the  side  to  get  in  her.  Soon  I  saw  them 
climbing  in  again.  The  boat  had  been  swamped 
in  lowering  her,  and  she  sank.  I  think,  but 
am  not  sure,  that  one  or  two  were  drowned  at 
that  time. 

Steam  had  now  been  got  up  in  the  donkey- 
engine,  which  was  a  house  on  deck  forward, 
and  shortly  it  was  connected  with  the  pumps, 
and  wS  were  relieved.  I  then  climbed  up  on 
the  poop,  where  everything  presented  a  gloomy 
appearance — the  boat  sinking  had  destroyed  all 


hope.  We  had  still  three  boats,  bat  they  were 
on  the  weather  side  ;  the  ship  would  liave  to  be 
brought  round  before  they  could  be  lowered. 
There  was  no  effort  made  at  that  time  to  get 
them  out.  People  were  walking  about,  very 
quiet  and  very  anxious.  1  saw  the  captain 
then,  also  Mr.  Tycehurst;  several  ladies  walk- 
ing  about  bareheaded,  their  hair  flying  about 
with  the  wind,  but  calm  and  resigned,  and  very 
little  being  said. 

They  were  walking  about  just  as  you  see  people 
at  a  railway  station  when  they  are  waitioir  fur  a 
train.  I  saw  and  spoke  to  the  young  girl  who 
was  so  frantic  at  first ;  now  she  was  as  reason- 
able and  calm  as  anybody.  I  then  thought,  as 
a  good  many  thought,  that  we  were  not  long 
for  this  world ;  death  was  staring  us  in  the 
face.  I  felt  loth  to  give  up  life;  I  enjoy  life. 
There  was  also  the  uppermost  thought  of  all — 
the  uncertain  hereafter,  I  said  to  myself, 
"  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  as  prepared  now  as  I 
should  be  twenty  years  to  come."  I  regretted 
most  for  those  I  was  leaving  behind,  and  whom 
I  had  come  on  a  visit  half  round  the  world  to 
see  ;  and  now  to  be  drowned  on  returning,  and 
that  in  such  a  stupid,  unsatisfactory  way ! 
There  happened  to  be  no  excuse  for  it  what- 
ever. True,  we  had  a  severe  gale,  but  I  fancied 
I  had  seen  as  heavy  a  one  before.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  a  new,  strong,  well-built  ship  had 
been  thrown  away.  Had  our  ship  been  driven 
on  to  a  rock,  or  had  taken  fire,  or  met  with 
some  unavoidable  accident,  I  should  not  have 
felt  so  bad.  I  always  dread  to  think,  or  to  get 
talking  on  this  part  of  it,  for  my  feelings  of  sor- 
row become  mixed  with  feelings  of  regret  and 
reproach  against  some  one  for  so  cruel  a  sacri- 
fice. 

Whilst  on  the  deck  at  this  time,  I  saw  the 
sailors  going  about  throwing  overboard  any 
articles  they  could — hencoops,  useless  gear,  ^c. 
1  then  looked  about  to  see  what  prospect  there 
was  of  saving  myself.  Hope  had  not  alto- 
gether deserted  me.  I  looked  out  on  to  the 
sea,  and  asked  myself  the  question.  What  boat 
could  live  there  but  a  lifeboat?  There  was 
no  vessel  in  sight.  I  then  turned  my  eye?  to 
the  deck.  I  saw  a  piece  of  a  board  or  side  of  a 
hencoop,  and  said  to  myself,  "  I  shall  keep  near 
that  when  she  sinks."  It  appears  now  a  ridicul- 
ous idea  to  expect  that  to  save  me,  then  IDO 
miles  from  land  !  I  remained  on  deck  about 
half  an  hour,  and  then  went  below  to  the 
cuddy,  to  see  how  fared  my  lady  acquaintances, 
it  then  being  about  ten  o'clock.  Just  a.«  I  was 
turning  to  go  down,  I  noticed  the  sailors  were 
beginning  to  get  the  port-cutter  ready ;  and  I 
heard  one  say,  "This  boat  is  for  the  captain 
and  ladies ;"  so  any  hopes  I  had  from  this  boat 
were  destroyed  then  ;  for  I  would  not  try  to  get 
in  it,  and  destroy  the  chance  of  any  of  the 
ladies.     So  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  passed  oq 
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below,  intending  to  keep  a  pretty  sharp  look 
out  when  she  was  going  to  sink,  to  rush  on 
deck  to  where  my  board  was. 

When  I  got  to  the  cuddy,  the  usual  question 
was  put  by  the  women,  as   it  was   to   any  one 
coming  in  from  the  deck,  '■'  What  hopes  now." 
I  said,  "  We  are  afloat  still,  and   while  we  are 
afloat,  we  are  alive,  is  all  I  can  say."     At  this 
time,  I  thought  it  wrong  to  disguise  our  actual 
condition ;   in  fact,  the   captain  did    not.     He 
had  been  in  the  cuddy  some  time  previous,  and 
told  all  to  "  prepare  for  the  worst;  nothing  but 
a  miracle  would  save  us  now!"  which  dreadful 
assertion  was  received  with  no  fresh  outburst  of 
terror.     All  the  women  from  the  second  cabin 
were  sitting   by  themselves.     Those   from  the 
steerage   part  of  the   ship  were  in   the  cuddy 
also.     No  distinction  now.     There  were  fathers 
and  raotbers,  with  their  families  of  three,  four 
and  five,  grouped  around  them — the  children 
very  quiet.     They  did  not  seem  to  understand 
why  their  fathers  and  mothers  were  crying  so; 
and,  poor  little  things,  many  were  standing  up 
to  their  knees  in  water.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Draper 
was  sitting  about  the  middle  of  the  cuddy,  at 
one  of  the  tables,  with  many  around  him,  read- 
ing and  prajing  unceasingly.     Now  and  then 
would     be    heard    a   voice,    saying.    Oh,    Mr. 
Draper,  pray  with   me."     There  were   also  to 
be  seen  men  by  themselves,  reading  the  Bible. 
1  remember  seeing  a  newly-married  couple,  sit- 
ting by  themselves,  weeping  bitterly.     He  had 
lately  returned  from   Australia,  had  got  mar- 
ried, and  had  induced  many  of  his  relations  to 
return  with  him.     They  were  on  board — in  all, 
nine,  I  have  since  heard.     He   appeared  to  be 
reproaching  himself  for  having  taken  her  away 
from  her   home.     She  was  consoling  and  com- 
forting  him  as  best  she  could,  saying  she  was 
happy,  and  they  would  die  together.    One  poor 
youug  girl  was  writing  a  messaee   on  an  en- 
velope.   I  little  thought  1  might  have  been  the 
bearer  of  it.     She  probably  intended  putting  it 
in  a  cask  or  keg  that  was  being  got  ready  by  a 
friend  of    hers,  as   I  learned   afterwards.     A 
young  man  whom  I  know  was  instrumental  in 
starting  it;  his  name  was   Row,  of  New  Zea- 
land.    This  keg  has  not  yet  turned  up. 

I  conversed  with  many  I  knew;  everyone 
seemed  fully  to  understand  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  being  saved.  A  few  clung  to  the 
hope  that  a  vessel  would  yet  come.  Some  of 
the  sailors  circulated  a  report  t'^at  a  vessel  was 
in  sight,  to  quiet  them.  1  remained  there  until 
say  twelve  o'clock.  Matters  getting  worse  and 
worse,  I  could  not  remain  below,  but  went  up 
on  deck  again,  bidding  some  whom  I  knew 
good- by.  As  I  went  to  the  door  to  go  up  the 
steps,  I  found  a  number  of  people  standing  on 
the  ladder-way,  apparently  bewildered,  I 
turned  round  and  took  the  last  look  I  ever  had 
of  the  cuddy;  the  sight  is  indelibly  stamped  on 


my  memory.     I  found  some  difiiculty  in  push- 
ing my  way  through   the    crowd    to    gain  the 
I  deck.     The  day  had  brightened  up  a  little,  the 
sun   would    occasionally  show  out.     The   wind 
and  sea  were  still  heavy,  but  I  think  had  abated 
since  morning.     I  noticed  the  sailors  were  still 
about  the  same  boat,  intending  soon   to  lower 
it;  but,  as  I  had  previously  heard  this  was   for 
the  ladies  and  captain,  of  course,  I  never  looked 
to  it  with  any  hope  for  my  safety.     I  glanced 
at  the  state  of  the  ship,  wondering  at  the  length 
of  time  she  kept  together — which  raised  false 
hopes  with  many,  not  that  she  would  ever  get 
to  land,  but  that  she  might  live  long  enough 
for  a  vessel  to  come  to  take  us  off.     For  my 
part,  I  thought  she  might  keep  afloat  for  four 
or  five   hours   yet — at  this   time,  I  would  not 
not  ask    anybody's   opinion,   for  fear  of  being 
misled — and  concluded  I  would  go  down  to  the 
state-room  to   put  on  a  dry  coat.     I  thought  I 
might  as  well   live  comfortably  for  a  few  hours, 
if  I  had  to  die  then.     Before  going,  I  satisfied 
mjself  she  would  not  sink  while  I  was   below, 
as  I  had  a  long  distance  to  go,  and  had  a  par- 
ticular horror  of  being  closed  in.     I  went  down 
the    companion  way    to    the    cuddy-deck,    then 
around  and  down  to  between  decks.     At  this 
time    the    passengers    had     ceased    with    the 
buckets,  thinking  their  labor   useless.     There 
was  no  one  there  at  the  time  but  the  captain. 
He  had  been  having  a  look  at  the  engine-room. 
I  spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  it 
any  use  to  still   continue  carrj^ing  up  water;  if 
so,  I  would  go  and  try  and  get  them  together 
again.     He  did  not  care  about  answering  me, 
and  walked   back   to  the   engine-room,   and  I 
with  him.     We  looked  down,  and  a  frightful 
place  it  was — the  water  colored  black  with  the 
coal,  and  washing  about  and   breaking  up  the 
iron   floorings  or  platforms,  and  producing  an 
unearthly  noise.     And  a  great  pool  of  water  it 
appeared  to  be.  We  stood  looking  for  a  minute  or 
two.   When  he  turned  to  go  aft,  1  said,  "  Well, 
captain,  what  do  you  say  V    He  replied,  "  You 
may,  but  I  think  it's  no  use."     We  then  went 
up  the  steps  on  to  the  cuddy-deck.     There  was 
a  division  between  the  after  state-rooms  and 
the   cuddy.     In   passing  these  rooms,  we  saw 
some  sailors  and  firemen  in  there  opening  cases 
of  liquor,  and  some  with   bottles  of  brandy  in' 
their  hands;  there  were   several  drunk  at  this 
time.     The  captain  said  to  them,  calling  some 
by    name,  "Don't    do    that,   boys!    don't    die 
cowards  !"     I  saw  a  sailor  down  on  his  knees, 
feeling  about  in  a  foot  of  water  for  a  sovereign 
hehad  dropped   out  of  his  mouth;   he  was  as 
cool  and  eager  looking  for  it  as  a  street  Arab 
wonld  be   for  a  sixpence   he  had  seen  fall.     I 
saw   standing  at   the    cuddy- door   a   first-class 
passenger  with  a  life-preserver  strapped  round 
him,     I  then   turned  and  went  down  again  to 
go  to  my  room,  opened  one  of  my  trunks,  took 
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out  a  coat,  saw  my  watch  and  purse;  thought 
to  myself,  well,  I  may  as  well  take  them  ;  laid 
them  out,  shut  the  trunk,  wag  particular  in 
locking  it,  (such  is  the  force  of  habit),  then 
put  my  watch  in  my  pocket.  At  that  moment, 
the  ship  gave  a  roll,  the  water  covering  the 
port,  which  darkened  the  room,  and,  in  picking 
up  my  coat,  my  purse  fell  into  the  water" 
There  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  there  at  the 
time.  I  put  my  arm  down,  and  felt  for  half  a 
minute,  like  the  sailor  for  the  sovereign,  but 
could  not  find  it:  then  walked  out  into  the 
cabin;  there  were  about  half  a  dozen  there  at 
the  time.  I  saw  a  Mr.  Lemmon,  of  JMelbourne  ; 
I  spoke  to  a  Mr.  Harding, — he  shook  his  head 
as  much  as  to  say  he  did  not  wish  to  be  inter- 
rupted then  :  some  sitting  with  their  heads 
resting  on  the  table — almost  all  preparing  for 
death,  and  patiently  waiting.  I  t^aw  an  elderly 
person  strapping  up  a  railway-rug  into  a  bundle; 
shortly  after  he  was  seen  on  deck  with  it,  when 
the  captain,  with  a  faint  smile,  asked  him  if  he 
intended  taking  it  with  him.  I  have  since  been 
t^ld  by  friends  of  this  gentlemen  that  he  had  a 
thousand  sovereigns  with  him  ;  and  probably 
these  were  in  the  rug.  On  my  way  back  to  the 
engine-room,  I  was  alarmed  at  seeing  that  a 
serious  change  had  taken  place — a  deal  more 
water  was  rushing  down.  From  what  I  saw,  I 
thought  the  pile  of  sails  over  the  opening  above 
had  fl  ated  up,  the  water  pouring  in  underneath. 
I  looked  over  into  the  engine- room  below,  and 
noticed  that  the  water  had  increased  considera- 
bly .since  the  ciptaio  and  I  were  there  :  it  was 
now  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  deck  on 
which  1  was  standing.  I  got  on  the  poop  as 
soon  as  I  could,  knowing  now  that  the  end  was 
near.  I  had  some  dilhculty  in  getting  up  the 
staircase  between  the  cuddy  and  the  poop,  as  it 
was  crowded  with  people,  who  were  all  mute. 
It  was  then  about  one  o'clock  or  half-past  one 
in  the  day,  Thursday,  11th  January.  Just  as  I 
on  to  the  poop  I  saw  an  elderly  couple,  man 
and  wife,  with  three  children,  two  little  girls 
about  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  an  infant, 
I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  they  were  the  same 
who  were  wrecked  a  short  time  previously  in 
the  Dunbar^  and  this  was  the  second,  if  not 
the  third,  attempt  they  had  made  to  get  to 
Australia.  The  mother  and  the  two  girls  were 
sitting  on  the  lee-side,  close  to  the  mizzen  rig- 
ging, and  the  father  alongside  of  them,  holding 
an  infant  in  his  arms,  and  shielding  it  from  the 
spray  that  was  blowing  clean  over  from  wind- 
ward. I  took  the  mother  and  two  girls  up,  and 
set  them  midship  in  the  lee  of  the  after  com- 
panion-way. In  about  half-an-hour  after,  and 
just  before  we  left  the  ship,  I  saw  the  mother 
and  two  girla  washing  about  on  deck,  drowned. 

(To  be  continued.) 

It  is  the  sickness  of  the  soul,  and  not  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  cross,  which  makes  it  hard  to  bear. 
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PREMATURE   BURIALS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  (Cincinnati  a<i:.ette 
relates  the  following:  Uming  the  la«t  pre- 
valence of  cholera,  a  remarkable  case  of  re- 
covery from  a  supposed  state  of  death,  and  so 
pronounced  by  respectable  physicians,  occurred 
in  the  family  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Chicago. 
He  was  a  young  man,  recently  married,  ilia 
wife  was  attacked  with  cliolera,  and  died.  A 
few  days  after  her  death  he  wa.s  attacked,  and 
althuugh  he  received  every  attention  which 
kind  friends  and  relations  and  attentive  physi- 
cians could  render,  he  was  supposed  to  have 
died.  His  body  was  laid  on  a  board,  and 
placed  near  a  window  in  the  parlor,  and  the 
usual  preparation  made  for  its  interment.  ]ie- 
fore  the  hour  for  the  funeral  service  arrived,  a 
violent  storm  arose,  accompanied  with  loud 
peals  of  thunder  and  vivid  flashes  of  lighteninc^. 
This  storm  aroused  the  supposed  dead  nian°; 
he  opened  his  eyes,  moved  his  hands,  and  thus 
attracted  the  notice  of  persons  in  tlie  room. 
He  revived,  lived  nearly  a  week,  but  died  of 
congestive  fever.  Now,  but  for  a  mere  acci- 
dent, this  person  would  have  been  buried  alive. 
How  many  such  cases  may  have  occurred,  no  man 
knows,  or  can  know:  and  unless  proper  views 
are  made  known  and  acted  upon  during  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  there  may  be  many  such 
fearful  mistakes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  living, 
therefore,  to  see  that  there  are  no  cases  of  pre- 
mature interments. 

1  <»»  I 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report  : — 

From  City  Contiibutious $  TO. 00 

"     Friends  of  Darby r)o.00 

"  '•  Providence  Meeting 11. 'j5 

"  "         of  Deeiiield,  Ubio 11.  JO 

"      Rachel  Haines,  Fallaiou,  ild ,.       15.00 

$175.75 
Henry  JI.  Laing,  Treaturrr, 
No.  30  N.  TLird  ist. 
Philada.,  11th  mo.  24th,  1866. 

.    <«»    ■ — 

ITKMS. 

Rumors  of  a  Prusso-Russian  alliance  continue  to 
prevail.  It  is  even  said  that  the  treaty  provides  for 
the  admission  of  the  United  Slates  into  the  alliance, 
with  a  sovereign  establishment  in  the  Mediierraneaa 
Sea,  and  guarantees  that  nation  highly  favorHble 
comnuercial  advantatres. 

In  En<rland  there  is  still  trouble  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  and  "strikes"  are  becoming  more 
numerous. 

John  Bright  has  delivered  a  remarkable  speech  at 
Dublin,  in  which  he  proposes  that  the  absentee  land- 
loids  should  dispose  of  their  large  estates  to  the 
government,  which  should  then  eell  them  out  ia 
small  lots  to  the  present  tenantry.  The  Reform  agi- 
tation continues  and  must  soon  compel  tome  saiia- 
facrory  action  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

In  the  locality  of  Union- street,  Borough-roads, 
London,  is  to  be  seen  an  old  stable  with  one  hundred 
infants  in  the  horse-troughs  and  bay-cribs.  The 
work  has  been  undertaken  by  George  Adlinglon,  who 
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has  secured  an  old  stable  to  form  a  nursery,  and  has 
fitted  it  up  for  taking  care  of  the  young  children  of 
women  obliged  to  go  out  to  char  or  work  away  from 
home. 

The  Proposed  Congress  op  Jews  in  Paris. — The 
Gazette  de  France,  alluding  to  the  Jewish  council 
which  is  to  assemble  in  Paris  next  year,  remarks 
that  the  meeting  will  be  especially  called  on  to  de- 
cide the  following  questions  :  The  abolition  of  the 
prohibition  of  certain  articles  of  food;  the  suppres- 
sion of  polygamy  which  exists  among  the  Jews  in 
Algeria,  and  the  recognition  of  female  children  as 
equally  qualified  to  inherit  in  that  country  with 
males.  The  French  Government  is  said  to  be  very 
anxious  for  the  reforms  relating  to  the  African 
colony,  as  there  are  in  Algeria  forty  thousand  Jewish 
families,  composed  of  industrious  people,  who  are 
not  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  civil  code. 

The  crew  of  the  whale-ship  Antelope  brings  home 
a  gold  watch  and  silver  spoons  said  to  belong  to  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  word  as  to  where  the  remains  of 
the  explorer  are  buried. 

The  Freedmen, — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Penn* 
Association  for  the  Freedmen,  held  in  Philadelphia) 
Gen.  0.  0.  Howard  made  the  following  statement, 
that  "  in  some  sections  of  the  South  the  negroes 
were  extremely  ignorant.  In  others,  as  in  New 
Orleans,  they  were  as  intelligent  and  apt  to  learn  as 
the  whites.  Public  sentiment  in  the  South  had  been 
opposed  to  the  education  of  the  negro;  but  that 
sentiment  is  gradually  changing.  That  change  must 
be  encouraged.  He  had  seen  planters  who  were  bit- 
terly opposed  to  education,  but  who  now  say  send  us 
teachers;  the  negroes  will  not  stay  with  and  work 
for  us  without  them.  And  this  feeling  is  increasing 
to  such  a  degree  that  ere  long  he  who  attempts  to 
run  a  plantation  without  a  school  house  upon  it  will 
attempt  an  impossiblity.  They  now  say,  send  us 
teachers — send  the  right  kind — send  us,  if  you  please, 
negroes — but  don't  send  us  Yankees.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause they  teach  negroes  to  hate  us  ;  to  sing  offensive 
songs  and  the  like.  He  has  heard  this  from  the 
pulpit  ;  from  the  stage,  and  from  other  sources.  This 
is  true.  Then  why  not  give  them  Southern  teachers  ? 
Because  the  Southerner  does  not  recognize  the  man- 
hood of  the  negro.  Our  Northern  teachers  do  recog- 
nize that  manhood,  and  consequently  teach  him  a 
certain  degree  of  self-respect.  In  this  line  we  must 
persevere.  We  cannot  help  resisting  all  education 
that  teaches  a  human  being  that  he  should  be  a 
slave.  Tveep  on,  then,  in  sending  Northern  teachers 
— the  very  best  that  can  be  sent — who  can  give  a 
good,  thorough,  systematic  education.  We  must 
have  more  heart  in  this  work,  more  interest,  more 
universality. 

Judge  Bond,  of  Baltimore,  stated  that  throughout 
the  State  of  Maryland  at  this  time  every  cegro  pays 
ten  cents  for  his  education.  Out  of  fifteen  hundred 
negro  scholars  in  the  ci'y  of  Baltimore,  there  were 
only  five  who  did  not  briug  their  ten  cents.  Talk  of 
the  civil-rights  bill.  What  is  it  worth  when  all  the 
sheriffs  and  other  officers  are  secessionists,  and  the 
negro  has  to  go  before  secession  judges  ?  At  the 
last  report  we  had  150,000  scholars  at  the  regularly- 
organized  schools.  This  has,  to  some  extent,  been 
done  by  the  colored  people  themselves.  Take  Arkan- 
sas, for  instance.  In  that  State  alone  100,000  colored 
people  have  paid  four  dollars  a  piece  toward  the 
work  of  education.  The  interest  taken  by  the  colored 
people  is  astonishing. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Baltimore  association  for 
the  moral  and  educational  improvement  of  the  colored 
people  sales  that  the  society  has  in  operation  73 
school 


74  teachers  and  7,000  scholars  ;  most  of  the  teach- 
ers are  colored.  The  most  encouraging  success  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  this  association,  the  colored 
people  everywhere  manifesting  the  greatest  eager- 
ness to  learn  and  willingness  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  schools.  $16,000  have  been  contribu- 
ted by  the  colored  people  in  the  counties  during  the 
year. 


TO  FRIENDS  —The  Subscriber,  about  to  relinquish  the  Farm- 
ing business,  will  sell  at  Public  Sale,  on  Seccnd-day,  10th  of 
12th  mo.,  1866,  on  the  premises,  a  valdauie  little  Farm  of  42 
acres,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with  good  improvtments, 
situated  in  Warminster  Township,  Bucks  Co..  Pa.,  half  mile  from 
Warminster  Meetinguf  Friends,  three  miles  from  IIcrshHm  Meet- 
ing-house and  16  from  Philadelphia.  A  rare  chance  for  a  desira- 
ble home,  on  easy  terms.     Sale  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Apply  to  Emmor  Cumly,  144  N.  7th  St.,  Phila.,  or  to  the  owner 
on  the  premises,  Charles  Stokes, 

121  2T.  AWXZ.O  Near  .lohnsville. 


FOR  SALE,  at  Office  of  Friends'  Intelliguceer,  144  N.  Seventh  St. 
At  Office.    By  mail. 


Janney's  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  2d  edition,  octavo    !p2  00 

"  "       George  Fox - 2  25 

Journal  of  John  Comly 2  00 


$2  75 
2  50 
240 
120 
120 
90 
980 
6  00 
120 


John  Woolman 1  00 

"  Hugh  .ludge 100 

Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 75 

Friends'  Misceliany,  11  vols 8  00 

Works  of  Isaac  Peniiigton 5  00 

Conversations,  Ac,  by  Thos.  Story •      1  00 

History  of  Delaware  County 3  00  3  60 

Dissertation  on  Christian  Ministry 50  60 

Evenings  with  .John  Woolman 60  60 

PriscillaCaawallailer 50  60 

Child's  Book  of  Nature— 3  parts  2  65  2  85 

Wiunowed  Wheat 100  125 

The  new  Poems,  "  Studies."  by  John  A.  Dorgan, 

Marot's  (3d)  edition,  muslin 2  00  2  20 

Friends'  Family  and  Pocket  Almanacs  for  1867.     Price  10  cts. 

History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Discovery  of  America  to 
the  close  of  the  late  Rebellion,  lor  use  of  Schools  or  Private 
Families,  by  Jos.  C.  Martindale,  M.  D.  Price  60  cts.,  or  70  cts.  by 
mail,  or  S5.-10  per  doz. 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth,  Treasury  of  Facts, 
Poetry-Cards,  Engraved  Forms  of  Marriage  Certificates,  &e.  &c. 

Likeness  of  AVm.  Penn  in  early  life,  Steel  enyraving,  from 
original  picture,  50  cts.,  $4.75  per  doz. 

Subscriptions  received  lor  "  The  Children's  Friend." 

Emmor  Comlt. 


WANTED,  to  complete  a  set  of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer,  Nob. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  17,  18,  21,  24,  25,  27,  2S  of  Vol.  I.,  or 
the  entire  bound  volume  will  be  purchased.  Also  Kos.  37  and  39 
Vol.  IV.  A  liberal  compensation  will  be  given.  Apply  at  oflSca 
of  Friends'  Intelligencer.  1117  tf. 

HUUSK  FUUNISUING  (JUOl)S.— Including  a  general  assortment 
of  Cutlery,  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware,  Clothes- 
Wringers,  Carpet-Sweepers,  Patent  Ash  Sifters,  etc,  fur  sale  by 

B.  A.  WiLDjMAN  &  Bro., 
1110  4tp  No.  1011  Spring  (i^rden  St. 


WANTED,  by  a  young  woman  Friend,  a  situation  as  Teacher 
and  Governess  in  a  family,  or  as  companion  in  a  small 


family  of  female  Friends. 
lOiO  tfo. 


Address 

Lock  Box  No.  42  Philada  P.  0. 


\  PPLK  PARERS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  Slicers,  Clothes 
l\  Sprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-iron  Holders,  Kuilo  and 
Scissor  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Brace  Bitts,  Clutch  Brace-,  (require 
neither  fitting  or  notching  ol  bitts,)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.     For  sale  bv  Truman  it  Shaw, 

929.  No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  beluw  Ninth. 


CHESTERFIELD  BUARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BUYS,  situated  on 
the  Cro.aswicks  Koad,  three  miles  Trom  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  19th  of  11th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85. 
For  further  particulars  address  Henry  W.  Ribgwat, 

4766  825t  .3367  pmnzz  pa  in.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

OAMDEL  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Produce  Commissi.m  Merchants, 
O  No.  52  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  solicit  consign- 
ments of  Grain,  Flour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Eggs,  Beans,  Poultry,  £c. 
Coustantiy  in  store  and  for  sale,  Ciover,  Timothy,  (Orchard  Grass, 
and  other  Field  Seeds.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other  Fertilizers. 
Dried  Fruits  bought  and  sold.  721  tla.fn. 


WM.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  rcady-madeCofflitS, 


and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished. 
Being  entrusted  with  the  oversitht  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burfal 
,     ,.        „^  .       ,     ,     ..  ,       .         .        ,,      Ground, — Fuuerals.  and  all  other  buMuess  connected  with  the 

including  22  in  that  city,  numbering  in  all,  |  ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  8406  UO  tf. 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OP    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  611) 

1817,  Eleventh  month  27ih. — I  question 
whether  they  who  go  empty  away  from  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  or  from  those  gatherings  of 
two  or  three  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
where  He  himself  is  in  the  midst  ready  to  heal 
each  one  of  his  diseases  and  infirmities  ; — I 
question  much  whether  such  as  go  home  none 
the  better  for  meeting  with  those  thus  gathered 
together  are  not  "  rich," — are  not  full, — are  not 
satisfied,  confident,  "  settled  on  the  lees,"  slug- 
gish and  sleeping  in  security.  We  may  remem- 
ber there  is  a  woe  against  "  those  that  are  at 
ease  in  Zion."  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  all  those  that  came  to  Jesus  when  person- 
ally on  earth  to  be  cured  of  their  maladies 
were  in  a  very  opposite  state  to  that  of  those 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  above;  these  were 
destitute,  afflicted,  forsaken,  despised;  and, 
what  is  still  more,  they  were  sensible  of  their 
lamentable  situation,  their  helplessness  and 
distress ;  and  they  knew  or  believed  who  it 
was  that  had  power  to  stem  the  torrent  of  their 
troubles,  the  tide  of  their  calamities,  "  Speak 
the  word  only,"  said  one,  "and  my  serlbnt 
shall  be  healed."  "  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able 
to  do  this  ?"  said  Jesus  to  two  who  answered — 
"  Yea,  Lord."  "  Lord  I  believe,"  said  another, 
<'  help  thou  mine  unbelief."  So  that  the  bless- 
ing which  maketh  truly  rich  shall  assuredly 
and  inevitably  come  down  in  abundance  upon 


those  who,  with  a  humble  and  a  contrite  heart, 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  are  exercised  and  en- 
gaged in  truth  and  earnestness  to   seek  Him. 

0  !  what  a  rich  reward  of  peace  at  times  flows 
into  the  hearts  of  these  true  disciples,  these 
poor  publicans,  the^e  buffeted,  bruised,  broken- 
hearted little  ones ;  whose  help  is  placed,  and 
hope  fixed  upon  Him  that  is  mighty,  the  giver 
of  glory  and  grace,  and  of  every  good  thing  ; 
but  whose  hands  are  ready  to  hang  down,  their 
knees  to  smite  one  against  the  other,  and  their 
hearts  to  fail,  because  they  find  not  Ilim  whom 
their  soul  loveth,  and  feel  not  his  aid  "  who  is 
able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost."  0  !  these 
are  the  poor  of  the  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
are  richer  than  the  richest  in  outward  mammon, 
or  even  than  the  richest  in  trood  works, 
(though  these  also  will  not  be  wanting  herein.) 
because  they  are  the  "  rich  in  faith,"  whom 
God  hath  chosen  as  heirs  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him. 

1817,  Twelfth  month  l^th. — I  can  look  back 
upon  many  a  favored  season,  many  an  availing 
prayer, — sometimes  a  single  sigh  after  what 
was  good,— sometimes  the  mental  eye  turned 
inward  during  a  few  spare  minutes  of  intermis- 
sion or  leisure  from  the  hurry  of  business,  when 
in  my  father's  banking-house  ;  sometimes  as  I 
went  and  returned  to  and  from  town,  but  es- 
pecially before  dinner.    At  that  particular  time 

1  was  in  the  regular  habit  of  secluding  myself 
for  a  short  season  in  private,  and  either  dtvot- 
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ing  that  opportunity  to  reading  the  Scriptures, 
or  more  commonly  to  silently  seeking  the  Lord, 
and  waiting  upon  him  for  support^  strength, 
sustenance,  and  whatever  he  saw  needful  for 
me.  After  this  period  the  efficacy  of  the  same 
ppirit  of  dependence  and  reliance  which  the 
Lord  had  begotten  and  kept  alive  in  me  was 
striking;  and  it  has  been  memorable  to  me 
since,  when  I  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
an  attorney's  office,  and  lived  at  lodgings  : 
there  the  same  power,  as  I  was  concerned  to 
keep  close  to  it,  preserved  me  through  all  the 
difficulties  and  trials  that  were  strewed  in  my 
path.  0  !  what  sweet  First-days  have  I  spent 
at  a  disagreeable  dull  lodging;  what  meetings 
have  I  had,  what  sweet  meetings  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  when  I  gave  up  everything  that 
stood  in  the  way,  and  thus  procured  liberty  to 
attend  them.  What  sighs,  what  cries  unto  the 
Lord  in  secret  corners,  when  a  few  minutes 
could  be  spared  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of 
worldly  engagements  :  when  walking  through 
the  noisy  crowded  streets,  what  songs  unto  ihe 
Lord  God  of  all  tender  mercies  who  overshad- 
owed me  ; — and  when  occasionally  an  afternoon 
was  allowed  me  wherein  to  be  absent  from 
business,  what  sweet  contemplative  walks  in 
the  meadows  and  country,  a  few  miles  out 
of  town  !  But  how  shall  I  stop,  or  where 
shall  I  end,  in  speaking  of  the  merciful  com- 
passion of  Him  who  regards  the  prayer  of  the 
humble  under  many  circumstances  which  I 
have  not  mentioned.  How  has  the  Lord  ever 
had  his  eye  upon  and  over  me  to  turn  all  to 
good,  as  long  as  I  have  regarded,  trusted  in, 
resigned  myself  unto  his  preserving  power ; 
when  I  have  been  enabled  to  say,  "  I  am 
thine,  do  with  me  what  thou  wilt."  So 
that  surely  we  may  never  doubt,  but  that 
"  whosoever  calls  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved." 

1817,  Twelfth  month  17th. — In  the  midst  of 
much  drought,  and  distress,  and  apparent  de- 
sertion, which  have  encompassed  me  for  a  long 
season,  I  cannot  forget  the  grievous  sufferings 
which  the  greater  part  of  my  poor  fellow-crea- 
tures are  daily  undergoing.  0  !  how  my  heart 
has  been  this  evening  affected  with  the  sight  of 
a  heap  of  human  creatures,  nestling  together 
under  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  striving  to  cover 
each  other's  half  bare  limbs  from  the  piercing 
cold.  Ah  !  ye  rich,  ye  gay,  ye  proud,  ye  pro- 
fessors of  good  words  and  good  works,  the 
charity  of  this  starving  family  will  sooner  be 
accepted  of  their  Maker  than  yours ;  for  ye  of 
your  abundance  have  cast  the  paltry  pittance, 
whilst  they  have  in  their  wretchedness  sheltered 
each  other  from  the  piercing  cold,  and  wept 
over  each  other's  woe.  Surely,  surely,  (I  have 
been  ready  to  exclaim  in  my  heart  at  this,  and 
at  other  times,)  the  Lord  Almighty  will  arise 
for  the  cry  of  the  poor  and  the  isighing  of  the 


needy ; — surely,  he  will  take  vengeance  upon 
such  as  spend  their  lives  in  fulness  of  bread, 
and  abundance  of  idleness, — upon  such  as  abuse 
his  gifts,  and  forget  his  creatures,  and  shut  up 
their  bowels  of  compassion  against  their  own 
flesh,  and  do  not  remember  the  many  good 
things  which  the  Lord  has  showered  upon 
them.  0 !  how  heavily  hath  my  soul  been 
burdened,  because  of  such  who  live  in  pleasure, 
in  luxury  and  extravagance;  and  how  deeply 
have  I  felt  for  the  poor  and  needy. 

Date  uncertain,  perhaps  Tioel/th  month,  1817. 
— It  seems  as  if,  after  such  exercise  and  trouble 
as  can  scarcely  be  expressed  to  another,  I  had 
now  at  length  a  glimpse  of  light  thrown  on  the 
path  before  me,  through  the  free  extension  of 
abundant  mercy.  Yet  what  a  spark,  what  a 
faint  flash,  what  a  slender  beam  !  When  I 
consider  how  easy  it  is  to  mistake  the  true 
shinings  of  the  heavenly  star,  to  listen  to  the 
whisperings  of  the  deceitful  one,  and  to  take 
them  for  the  manifestations  and  leadings  of  the 
best  Counsellor,  the  infallible  Guide ; — my 
spirit  is  engaged  in  earnest  desire  that  I  may 
be  preserved  on  every  hand,  and  protected  from 
the  evil.  0  !  how  strongly  does  the  instance 
of  poor  yet  faithful  Abraham  come  to  my  mind 
whilst  writing  these  lines  ;  and  firmly  am  I  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  He  of  whom  it  is  said, 
"  faithful  is  He  that  hath  called  you,  who  also 
will  do  it,"  even  the  Father  of  faithful  Abra- 
ham, whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works,  and  who  remains  even  now  the  same 
unfailing  source  of  help  and  strength  that  ever 
he  was, — will  be  near  to  the  very  least  of  his 
contrite  little  ones ;  even  those  that  are  bowed 
down,  and  bruised,  and  buffeted.  He  knows, 
indeed,  who  these  are,  though  no  one  else  may 
cast  an  eye  upon  them,  or  esteem  or  regard 
them.  He  knows  their  sufferings,  their  sighs, 
their  tears;  and  0!  what  a  sweet  savor, 
what  an  acceptable  incense  arises  from  the 
hearts  of  these,  even  though  no  knee  be  bent, 
or  mouth  be  opened.  Surely  under  the  shadow 
of  His  wings,  under  the  blessing  of  the  strength 
of  His  extended  arm,  shall  these  go  forth 
through  this  vast  howling  wilderness;  the 
floods  and  rivers  shall  be  divided  and  dried  up 
before  them,  and  the  parched  desert  shall  be- 
come a  fruitful  field. 

Date  unknown. — We  are  placed  here  on 
earth  only  for  a  season  :  like  travellers  at  an 
inn,  we  are  permitted  to  take  shelter  for  a  night 
in  this  frail  habitation  : — it  is  a  strange  place, 
and  has  but  temporary  and  middling  accommo- 
dabipns  ;  and  all  the  comfort  it  aftbrds  is  far 
inferior  to  the  abundance  which  we  have  to  ex- 
pect will  be  dealt  to  us  in  our  Father's  mansion, 
our  heavenly  home.  None  of  those  numerous 
objects  which  we  see  around  rightly  belong  to 
us ;  they  are  not  our  property,  strictly  speaking ; 
but  are  lent  to  us  for  the  supply  of  our  neces- 
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6ities,  for  our  comfort,  for  the  right  enjoyment 
of  them.  I  have  often  wished  that  this  view 
of  hfe  might  occasionally  occupy  our  minds. 
Let  us  consider  what  would  be  some  of  the  con- 
seqences  of  taking  such  a  view  of  life,  as  I  have 
ventured  to  point  out.  Let  us  see  what  ouwht 
properly  to  follow  from  the  establishment  of 
such  a  principle  as  this,  that  the  earth  we  in- 
habit is  not  our  rest,  that  we  are  but  pilgrims 
and  wanderers  upon  the  face  of  it,  that  none  of 
those  things  which  our  senses  can  perceive  are 
our  own  ;  but  that  we  are  only  for  a  time  per- 
mitted the  use  of  them  :  how  could  we,  with 
this  principle  in  sight,  abuse  those  innumerable 
blessings  which  the  great  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  ; 
how  could  we  do  otherwise  than  apply  all  those 
natural  things  which  are  in  mercy  provided  for 
us  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed. Then  araL.ng  many  other  good  eifects  there 
would  be  no  servile  and  degrading  obedience 
to  custom  and  ftishion ;  but  such  simplicity  in 
our  way  of  living,  such  denial  of  whatever  is 
superfluous,  expensive,  useless,  or  productive 
of  injury  to  the  mind,  as  is  now  scarcely 
thought  of  or  understood. 

1818,  First  month  12^/t.— The  struggle  which 
I  have  been  enabled  to  sustain  against  a  flood 
of  affliction  and  deep  exercise  still  goes  on 
through  unutterable  mercy  and  condescension; 
but  it  is  daily  with  me  a  question  how  each 
succeeding  day's  conflict  will  terminate.  It 
seems  sometimes  as  if  there  was  no  other  lan- 
guage in  my  heart,  but — "  If  it  be  possible, 
forsake  me  not,  0  !  thou  Most  High  I"  again, 
•when  a  little  relieved,  something  seems  to  arise 
like  this  — "  Save  me  from  myself,  leave  me 
not  to  myself;  spare  not,  neither  pity,  but  ut- 
terly destroy  all  that  in  me — which  is  not  of 
and  from  thee."  What  to-morrow's  light  may 
bring  forth,  what  it  may  find  me,  or  in  what 
condition,  I  know  not;  but  this  do  I  desire  to 
know  and  to  be  assured  of, — that  the  Lord  is, 
and  that  he  is  good,  and  to  feel  his  goodness 
overcoming  and  taking  the  place  of  the  evil 
both  in  me  and  in  all  the  world.  0  !  that  I 
might  be  delivered  from  all  looking  out  for  re- 
lease from  this  chastising  and  purifying  dispen- 
sation, which  has  been  in  an  increasing  measure 
allotted  me  ever  since  1  was  made  willing  more 
fully  to  follow  the  Lord  in  the  way  of  his  re- 
quirings.  O  !  that  I  might  be  preserved  from 
all  desi.-e  to  take  myself  under  my  own  care,  or 
to  walk  in  the  way  which  my  own  will  approves : 
and  as  to  outward  matters,  that  I  might  be 
made  more  and  more  entirely  disposed  to  acqui- 
esce in  whatever  is  manifested  unto  me,  to  be 
the  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  me.  The  high- 
est good  that  I  or  any  can  attain  to  in  this  life 
seems  to  me  at  this  time  to  consist  and  centre 
in  the  ability  to  say  and  feel  always, — "  Thy 
will;  and  not  mine,  be  done,  0  Lord." 


1818,  First  month  20th.— 01  how  much 
dross,  how  much  evil  is  there  still  lurking 
within  me,  how  mnuy  and  how  deceitful  are 
the  modes  by  which  the  enemy  contrives  to 
keep  up  his  kingdom,  his  seat  in  my  soul ;  wheu 
shall  I,  through  Iliiu  that  fights  for  me,  utterly 
expel,  subdue,  and  tread  under  foot  this  un- 
wearied enemy  1  The  Lord,  my  strength,  give 
me  patience,  that  I  may  quietly  cnfide  in  Him 
yet  more  and  more  ;  and  suffer  all  the  exercises, 
chastenings,  withdrawings,  judgments  and 
afiiictions  which  he  ia  pleased  in  mercy  and 
love  to  bring  upon  me;  for  I  think  I  sec 
plainly  that  his  scourge  and  severity  is  not 
dealt  out  to  his  tender  babe-like  nature,  but  to 
that  nature  which  is  not  of  Him,  bui  of  the 
wicked  one, — even  that  t^elfish,  unfeeling, 
Egyptian  spirit  which  is  to  be  destroyed.  0  ! 
how  much  of  this  do  I  feel  continually  withia 
me,  lurking  in  secret  under  cover  of  many 
plausible  pretences,  eating  out  any  appearance 
of  good  with  which  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  favor 
me,  appropriating  to  self  any  good  action,  mo- 
tive or  thought;  endeavoring,  when  it  cannot 
hinder  the  entrance  of  good,  to  make  me  proud 
of  it,  and  so  convert  it  into  evil  : — thus  the 
best  friends,  the  best  books,  the  best  feelings, 
the  best  intentions  with  which  I  am  at  any 
time  privileged,  these  the  wicked  one  endeavors 
so  to  pervert  as  to  render  them  a  snare  to  me. 
He  cares  not  how  busy  I  am  in  reading  good 
books,  how  fond  I  am  of  waiting  on  the  Lord, 
how  great  a  lover  I  a:n  of  the  Lord's  people, 
and  the  Lord's  cause ;  if  I  will  but  fall  down 
and  worship  him  in  these,  all  shall  be  mine, — 
all  the  honor  and  praise  of  being  a  great  and 
good  character,  a  saint,  shall  be  mine,  if  I  will 
but  let  him  have  a  little  share,  a  little  corner  in 
my  heart.  "  0  Lord !  disappoint  him,  cast 
him  down,  deliver  my  soul.  Let  not  thy  hand 
spare,  neither  let  thine  eye  pity,  till  all  be  ut- 
terly purged  away,  which  defiles  and  is  unseem- 
ly in  thy  sight."  Wheu  mine  eye  is  opened 
rightly  to  see  these  things,  my  heart  craves  that 
I  may  abide  in  patience  under  the  operation  of 
proving  and  refinement,  however  severe  it  may 
seem,  to  wean  me  from  this  world  and  the 
wickedness  thereof;  not  only  from  gross  fins, 
but  also  from  hidden  and  secret  faults,  and  from 
the  deepest  insinuations  of  the  enemy  in  my 
heart,  in  the  semblauee  of  an  angel  of  light.  I 
have  had  of  late  such  a  time  of  this  disciplino 
as  had  never  before  befallen  me  in  uiy  lil'e; — 
such  apparent  desertion  of  everything  like  good, 
such  distress  in  conseciuencc  of  outward  circum- 
stances of  various  kinds,  that  at  many  intervals 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  a  future 
judcrment  seemed  to  prevent  my  clioosing 
death  rather  than  life.  Yet  through  inexpres- 
sibly tender  mercy,  1  have  been  preserved  to 
this  day  in  earnest  seeking  after  the  Lord,  and 
with  great  desires  after  submission  to  his  will, 
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cost  what  it  may.  And  even  in  the  hour  of 
desolation  and  darkness,  I  have  often  expe- 
rienced such  a  sweet  cessation  from  suffering, 
and  such  an  influx  of  love  from  the  inexhaus- 
tible fountain,  as  has  enabled  me  still  to  struggle 
and  hold  on  my  way  in  a  degree  of  hope  (almost 
imperceptibly  small.)  that  all  would  be  well  in 
the  end  if  I  was  concerned  to  look  unto  Him 
•who  is  the  author,  and  also  the  finisher  of  our 

faith . 

■  ^»  . 

(From  George  Fox's  Works.) 
MARRIAGE. 

"  The  right  joining  in  marriage  is  the  work 
of  the  Lord  only,  and  not  the  priests  or  magis- 
trates, for  it  is  God's  ordinance,  and  not  man's. 

And,  therefore,  Friends  cannot  consent  that 
they  should  join  them  together.  For  we  marry 
none — it  is  the  Lord's  work,  and  we  are  but 
witnesses.  But  yet  if  a  Friend,  through  tend- 
erness, have  a  desire  that  the  magistrate  should 
know  it  (after  the  marriage  is  performed  in  a 
public  meeting  of  Friends  and  others,  accord- 
ing to  the  holy  order  and  practice  of  Friends 
in  truth  throughout  the  world,  and  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  holy  men  and  women  of 
God  of  old,)  he  may  go  and  carry  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  to  the  magistrate;  Friends  are 
left  to  their  own  freedom  herein. 

But  for  priests  or  magistrates  to  marry  or 
join  any  in  that  relation,  it  is  not  according  to 
the  Scripture ;  and  our  testimony  and  practice 
hath  been  always  against  it. 

It  was  God's  work  before  the  fall,  and  it  is 
God's  work  only  in  the  restoration. 

THE   LOVING    KINDNESS    OF    GOD. 

The  loving  kindness  of  God  !  what  a  beauti- 
ful expression  !  How  rich  and  consoling  the 
thought  contained  in  it !  It  is  not  a  mere  good 
will,  nor  mere  complacent  friendship,  nor  the 
mere  neighborly  kindness  of  human  beings,  al- 
though these  are  of  high  and  precious  account ; 
it  is  the  good  will,  the  friendship,  the  kindness 
of  love — of  the  love  of  God,  who  is  love  itself. 
We  know  something  of  the  loving  kindness  of 
father  and  mother.  We  have  been  gently 
tended  and  nursed  by  his  kindness  ;  or  parents 
ourselves,  we  know  full  well  the  throbbing  of 
paternal  affection.  Deep,  earnest,  self-sacrific- 
ing, is  human  love  in  many  tender  relations. 
We  trust  in  it  fervently,  and  without  fear.  0, 
if  there  were  no  human  love  in  which  we  could 
trust,  what  a  desolate  place  would  this  world 
"be  ?  But  the  loving  kindness  of  God — of  that 
great,  incomprehensible  Being  who  fills  the 
universe  with  his  presence,  and  before  whose 
majesty  pillars  of  heaven  tremble — what  a  lov- 
ing kindness  that  must  be  !  the  kindness  of  in- 
finite love  wedded  with  infinite  power  !  There 
is  nothing  that  love  can  conceive  of  or  wish  to 
do  for  its  object,  but  is  contained  here,  and 


rendered  not  only  possible,  but  absolutely  cer- 
tain. 


MEMOIR  OF  REBECCA  B.  THOMPSON. 
(Continued  from  page  613.) 

"  In  looking  back  over  the  chain  that  con- 
nected her  with  her  paternal  ancestry,  she 
would  remark, '  There  is  but  one  link  left,'  and 
that  link  was  an  only  and  devotedly-attached 
brother.  They  were  often  together,  and  there 
being  a  great  congeniality  of  spirit  and  feeling 
between  them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  upon 
him  should  be  centred  all  a  sister's  love.  He 
being  several  years  younger  than  herself,  of  a 
more  robust  constitution,  with  a  fair  prospect 
for  a  longer  life,  she  had  looked  forward  to 
him  as  a  staff  to  lean  upon  in  more  advanced 
years  ;  but  in  this,  too,  she  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, ior  in  the  spring  of  1^52,  he,  too, 
wa^  followed  to  the  g.-ave  by  this  solitary,  dis- 
consolate sister.  His  removal  being  sudden,  the 
shock  on  her  already  shattered  nervous  sysie.m 
was  such,  that  her  life  for  a  time  seemed  almost 
poised  as  in  a  balance.  But  in  a  time,  a  greater 
degree  of  resignation  was  attained  to.     .     .     . 

From  this  time  forward  her  health  begau 
gradually  to  improve ;  and  being  favored 
measurably  to  keep  the  enemy  of  her  soul's 
peace  under  foot,  and  having  received  an  en- 
largement of  her  gift  in  the  ministry,  she  jour- 
neyed forward  for  a  time,  filling  up,  in  a  good 
degree,  her  measure  in  the  line  of  a  Gospel 
minister.  During  this  portion  of  her  life,  sha 
often  attended  neighboring  meetings  in  Gospel 
love,  and  was  frequent  in  her  appearances  in 
our  own.  But  for  some  time  prior  to  1861, 
she  was  mostly  silent  therein.  From  that  time, 
she  seemed  to  be  released  from  her  bonds,  and 
again  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  her  friends,  and  so  continued 
so  long  as  health  permitted  htr  to  attend 
meetings. 

Although  her  path  through  life  may  seem  to 
have  been  a  tribulated  one,  she  having  had  so 
often  to  go  down  into  suffering  on  her  own  ac- 
count and  for  the  suffering  seed,  yet  she  was 
permitted,  I  believe,  at  times,  to  experience 
newness  of  life,  and  be  made  a  partaker  of 
those  substantial  joys  which  the  uubaptized  in 
spirit  know  not  of.  And  as  she  became  weaned 
from  the  world  and  its  entanglements,  and  ex- 
perienced more  of  the  smiles  of  Divine  favor, 
she  came  to  enjoy  life  (in  Christian  simplicity) 
with  a  greater  zest,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the 
society  of  her  friends  and  neighbors,  and  loved 
to  mingle  much  with  them  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving and  making  social  calls  or  friendly 
visits,  thus  manifesting  her  interest  in  their 
welfare,  not  overlooking  those  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life.  These  were  the  fruits  of  a  feel- 
ing inherent  in  her  nature,  which  she  would 
sometimes  allude  to  thus:  '  I  live  not  for  my- 
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self  alonej'  and  being  liberal  in  her  viewd  and 
feelings,  with  much  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
character,  caused  her  to  be  beloved  by  many, 
especially  by  the  young. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  our  son  and  only 
child  was  attacked  with  measles,  which  proved 
to  be  of  a  serious  character,  during  which  he 
was  waited  on  by  her  with  that  unremitting  at- 
tention, such  as  a  mother's  solicitude  only  could 
prompt,  that  by  the  time  he  began  to  recover, 
she  became  quite  indisposed  from  over-exertion 
of  body  and  mind,  and  in  this  condition  she, 
too,  was  attacked  with  the  same  disease  ;  and. 
although  she  suffered  but  little  bodily  pain,  she 
soon  sank  with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  her 
mind  through  the  whole  (except  at  short  iuter- 
vals)  remaining  clear  and  unclouded." 

Her  illness  continued  about  two  weeks,  and 
was  marked  by  a  beautiful  feeling  of  resignation 
to  the  will  of  her   Heavenly  Father.     At  one 
time  she  said,  alluding  to  her  recovery.     "  On 
your  account  I  could  desire  it;  but  it   is  very 
doubtful ;  yet  if  it  is  the  Master's  will.  He  can 
yet  raise  me  up  and  put  a  new  song  into  my 
mouth  ;   and  I  now  feel,  if  He  has  a  further  work 
for  me  to  do,  I  shall  be  more  faithl'ul  and  obe- 
dient than  I  have  heretofore  been.  The  cares  and 
pleasures  of  this  world  have  sometimes  been  a 
snare    to  me,  leading  me  away  from  a  full  de- 
pendence   upon   Him."     At  another  time  she 
said,  '^Oh  !    if  I   had  only  been   faithful,  how 
the    work  would    have   prospered;   but  it  has 
been  marred  upon  the  wheel."     Again,  she  re- 
marked,   *'  I    thought   last   night   my  way  was 
clear,  but  since  then  clouds  and  thick  darkness 
have    intervened  ;    I   have   leaned    too    much 
to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh."  At  another  time 
she   said,  "  I    think  if   T  can  get    still  enough 
I  can  see  Him  after  awhile."       After   this  try- 
ing conflict  passed  away  she  was  strengthened 
to  give  utterancee  to  an  impressive  and  deeply 
interesting     and    dying    testimony.       Looking 
round  upon  those  about  her,  she  exhorted  them 
"  to  be  faithful,  reminding  them  that  none  of 
them   had  any  too  much  time  to  do  what  they 
had  to  do."     Her  concern   was  now  for  others 
rather  than  for  herself,  and  she  spoke  until  feeble 
nature  was    exhausted.     "  Now  let  me  rest," 
she  said,  "  though  I  am  not  done  ;"  but  her  voice 
of  counsel  and  admonition  was  heard  no  more. 
She  lay  still  and  composed,  with  a  countenance 
so  expressive  of  peace  that  it  was  felt  to  be  an 
evidence  that  she  had  finished  her  work   and 
had   entered  into    "  that  rest  prepared  for  the 
people   of  God."      In   this   apparently   happy 
frame   of  mind   she  passed  quietly  away,  and 
we   believe   her  redeemed  spirit   is  now  an  in- 
habitant of  that  city  whose  walls  are  "  salvation 
and  whose  gates  are  praise." 

She  was  interred  at  Mill  Creek,  on  Third  day, 
the  22d  of  8d  month,  1864,  at  which  time  a 
large  and  interesting  meeting  waa  held.  i 


REMARKS   ON   THE   MINISTRY. 

"  I  never  suffered  myself  to  criticise  it,  but 
acted  on  the  uniform  principle  of  endeavoring 
to  obtain  from  what  I  heard  all  the  edification 
it  afforded.  This  is  a  principle  1  would  warm- 
ly recommend  to  my  young  friends  in  the 
present  day  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  mi8- 
chievous  than  for  learners  to  turn  teachers, 
and  young  hearers  critics.  I  am  persuaded  it 
is  often  the  means  of  drying  up  the  waters  of 
life  in  the  soul  ;  and  sure  I  am  that  an  exact 
method  of  weighing  words  and  baliincing  doc- 
trines, which  we  hear,  is  a  miserable  exchange 
for  tenderness  of  heart  and  the  dew  of  Heav- 
en." 


MEDITATION. 

Meditation  is  often  confounded  with  some- 
thing which  only  partially  resembles  it.  Some- 
times we  sit  in  a  kind  of  day-dream,  the  mind 
expatiating  far  away  into  vacancy,  while  min- 
utes and  hours  slip  by,  almost  unmarked  in 
mere  vacuity.  That  is  not  meditation,  but 
revery, — a  state  to  which  the  soul  resigns 
itself  in  pure  passivity.  When  the  soul  is 
absent  and  dreaming,  let  no  man  think  that 
that  is  spiritual  meditation,  or  any  thing  that 
is  spiritual. 

Meditation  is  partly  a  passive,  partly  an 
active  state.  Whoever  has  pondered  long  over 
a  plan  which  he  is  anxious  to  accomplish, 
without  distinctly  seeing  at  first  the  way,  knows 
what  meditation  is.  The  subject  presents  itself 
in  leisure  moments  spontaneously ;  but  then 
all  this  sets  the  mind  at  work — contriving, 
imagining,  rejecting,  modifying.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  one  of  the^  greatest  of  l^nglish 
engineers,  a  man  uncouth  and  unaccustomed 
to  regular  discipline  of  mind,  is  said  to  have 
accomplished  his  most  marvellous  triumphs. 
He  threw  bridges  over  almost  impracticable 
torrents,  and  pierced  the  eternal  mountains  for 
his  viaducts.  Sometimes  a  diSiculty  brought 
all  the  work  to  a  pause:  then  he  would  shut 
himself  up  in  his  room,  eat  nothing,  speak  to 
no  one,  abandon  himself  intensely  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  on  which  his  heart  was 
set;  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  would 
come  forth  serene  and  calm,  walk  to  the  spot, 
and  quietly  give  orders  which  seemed  the  result 
of  superhuman  intuition.  This  was  meditation. 

He,  too,  knows  what  it  is,  who  has  ever 
earnestly  and  sincerely  loved  one  living  human 
being.  The  image  of  his  friend  rises  unbidden 
by  d°ay  and  night,  stands  before  his  soul  in  the 
street  and  in  the  field,  comes  athwart  his  every 
thought,  and  mixes  its  presence  with  his  every 
plan.  So  far  all  is  passive.  Uut  besides  this 
be  plans  and  contrives  for  that  other's  happi- 
ness;  tries  to  devise  what  would  give  pleasure  ; 
examines  his  own  conduct  and  conversation,  to 
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avoid  that  which  can  by  any  possibility  give 
pain.     This  is  meditation. 

So,  too,  is  meditation  on  religious  truth 
carried  on.  If  it  first  be  lover],  it  will  recur 
spontaneously  to  the  heart.  But  then  it  is 
dwelt  on  until  it  receives  innumerable  applica- 
tions ;  is  again  and  again  brought  up  to  the 
sun  and  tried  in  various  lights,  and  so  in- 
corporates itself  with  the  realities  of  practical 
existence. 

Meditation  is  done  in  silence.  By  it  we  re- 
Dounce  our  narrow  individuality,  and  expatiate 
into  that  which  is  infinite.  Only  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  inward  silence  does  the  soul  truly 
meet  the  secret,  hiding  Grod.  The  strength  of 
resolve,  which  afterwards  shapes  life  and  mixes 
itself  with  action,  is  the  fruit  of  those  sacred 
solitary  moments.  There  is  a  divine  depth  in 
silence.  We  meet  God  alone. — F.  W.  Ruhert- 
son. 


THE   FAMILY    CIRCLE. 


If  there  be  any  bond  in  life  which  ought  to 
be  sacredly  guarded  from  everything  that  can 
put  it  in  peril,  it  is  that  which  unites  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family.  If  there  be  a  spot  upon  earth 
from  which  discord  and  strife  should  be  ban- 
ished, it  is  the  fireside.  There  centre  the 
fondest  hopes  and  the  roost  tender  affections. 
How  lovely  the  spectacle  presented  by  that 
family  which  is  governed  by  the  right  spirit ! 
Each  strives  to  avoid  giving  offence,  and  is 
studiously  considerate  of  the  others'  happiness. 
Sweet,  loving  dispositions  are  cultivated  by  all, 
and  each  tries  to  surpass  the  other  in  his  efforts 
for  the  common  harmony.  Each  heart  glows 
with  love;  and  the  benediction  of  heavenly 
peace  seems  to  abide  upon  that  dwelling  with 
such  power  that  no  black  fiend  of  passion  dare 
rear  his  head  within  it. 

Who  would  not  realize  this  lovely  picture  ? 
It  may  be  realized  by  all  who  employ  the  ap- 
pointed means.  Let  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
be  applied  as  they  are  designed  to  be;  and 
they  will  be  found  to  shed  a  holy  charm  upon 
the  family  circle,  and  make  it  what  God  de- 
signed it  should  bt — the  most  heaven-like 
scene  on  earth. —  Country  Gentleman. 
i  <»»  ■ 

Those  that  have  the  "  testimony  of  Christ 
confirmed"  in  them  "come  behind  in  no  gift," 
but  "  are  enriched  by  Him"  in  every  thing, 
while  waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 
"Ask  no  man  for  it,"  says  Augustine;  '<  turn 
to  thine  own  heart;  already  art  thou  placed  at 
God's  right  hand.  Do  not  mind  thy  glory  be- 
ing hidden ;  when  the  Lord  cometh  thou  shalt 
appear  with  him  in  glory.  The  root  liveth, 
though  the  branch  may  appear  withered  ;  in- 
wardly, in  the  living  marrow,  is  already  the 
strength  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  but  they  wait 
for  the  summer." 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  JACKSON. 

The  following  letter  is  in  reply  to  one  re- 
ceived from  S.  M.,  not  a  member  of  our  Society, 
who  was  concerned  on  account  of  J.  J.  con- 
sidering water-baptism  and  the  ordinance  of 
bread  and  wine  non-essential.  This  person  and 
her  husband  both  became  interested  iu  Truth's 
testimonies  as  held  by  friends,  and  the  latter 
regularly  attends  Friend's  meetings. 

Sharon,  2d  mo.,  1838. 
"  Dear  Friend, — I  received  thy  letter,  and 
after  giving  it  a  careful  perusal,  could  not  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  with  which  it  was  written, 
believing  it  to  proceed  from  the  kindest  feel- 
ings of  gospel  love,  under  the  influence  of  which 
we  can  speak  to  each  other,  and  desire  for  one 
another  an  establishment  on  the  true  founda- 
tion, Christ  Jesus,  the  spiritual  bead  of  the 
Church.  The  substance  of  thy  concern  for  my 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things 
appears  to  be,  that  I  should  be  found  in  the 
observance  of  some  of  those  outward  ceremonies 
which  thou  believest  are  very  essential,  and  by 
so  doing  put  on  the  '  whole  armor  of  God.' 
Although  thou  art  a  stranger  to  me,  the  ex- 
pression of  thy  kind  concern  for  my  welfare  is 
grateful  to  ray  feelings  ;  and  in  answer  to  the 
query,  'why  tarriest  thou?'  I  am  willing  to 
give  thee  my  views  upon  the  subjects  to  which 
thou  hast  alluded. 

"  While  1  do  not  desire  in  any  way  to  inter- 
fere with  the  religious  opinions  of  others,  or 
call  in  question  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
adhere  to  their  peculiar  forms  of  worship  or 
views  of  'faith  in  Jesus,'  yet  I  have  not  so 
learned  Christ  as  to  be  uoable  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  me,  and  of  that  faith  in 
him  which  I  desire  to  hold  fast  unto  the  end 
without  wavering.  As  regards  myself,  I  have 
never  felt  the  necessity  of  turning  to  the  '  weak 
and  beggarly  elements'  to  witness  that  cleans- 
ing ^f  heart  which  is  necessary  to  santification, 
and  that  redemption  from  sin,  which  is  followed 
by  a  communion  of  the  soul  with  its  Divine 
Author,  believing  that  Christ  has  not  called  us 
to  these,  but  to  glory  and  to  virtue.'  The 
apostle  has  declared  that  as  we  give  '  all  dili- 
gence, to  add  to  our  faith  virtue,  to  virtue  know- 
ledge, to  knowledge  temperance,  to  temperance 
patience,  to  patience  godliness,  to  godliness 
brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness, 
charity,'  that  '  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered 
unto  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 
This  kingdom  I  believe  to  be  a  state  of  inward 
sjiin'tual  communion  with  God;  it  cometh  not 
by  observation  ;  '  neither  shall  they  say,  lo  here  ! 
or  lo  there!  for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you.' 

"  I  nave  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  it  becomes 
in  us   '  the  resurrection  and  the  life,'  to  effect 
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our  redemption  from  all  iniquity,  and  the  suffer- 
ing  consequent   upon   a   separation    from    the 
divine  harmony,  and  to  put  us  in  the  possession 
of  the  joys  of  holiness  in  this  life,  and  a  well- 
grounded  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.     And 
in  order  to  accomplish  this    great  work,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  to  be  haptizp.d.     But  there 
is   no  evidence  to  my    mind,  either  from  the 
convictions  of  truth  or  the  testimony  of  scrip- 
ture, that  the  baptism  of  water  is  the  one  saving 
baptism   enjoyed  by  our  blessed  Master,  or  en- 
forced by  his  apostles.     John  the   baptist,  in 
the  comparison  he  made  of  his  mission,  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  observance  of  this  or- 
dinance, with  the  mission  of  Christ,  declared, 
'  He   must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.     He 
that  Cometh  from  above  is  above  all.  He  that  is  of 
the  earth  is  earthly,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth.' 
'I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repent- 
ance :  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier 
than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear : 
he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire.'     The   baptism   of  John  was  but  an 
outward    ceremony    of    a    decreasing    nature, 
which,    like    the    ceremonies    of  the   law,  was 
typical   of  a   more    spiritual  dispensation,  but 
made    not    the    comers    thereunto   perfect,    as 
'pertaining  to  the  conscience.'     Whereas,  the 
baptism    of  Jesus  Christ   is  of  a  spiritual,  in- 
creasing and  heavenly  nature,  aad  does  not  con- 
gist  in  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but    the  '  answer  of  a    good  conscience  toward 
God  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

"  This  I  believe  was  the  baptism  which  Jesus 
embraced  in  his  great  commission  to  his  disci- 
ples,  '  Go  ye  therefore    and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  najne  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  son   and  of  the   Holy  Ghost ;  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded    you.       And    lo!  I  am    with  you 
always  even  unto  the  end  of  the    world.'     He 
did  not  say  baptize  them  ivith  u-ater,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.'     It  is  this  spiritual  baptism  that 
is  essential  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  the  soul, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  this  that  was  alluded  to  in 
the   command  given  to  Saul.       '  Arise  and  be 
baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord.'    For  He  declared  in  his 
epistle  to  Titus,  '  It  is  not  by  works  of  right- 
eousness which  we  have  done,  but  according  to 
his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  re- 
generation   and    the    reuewings    of    the    Holy 
Ghost.'     Thus  plainly  setting  forth  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  carnal  ordinances,  the  performance 
of  which   constituted  the  righteousness  of  the 
law,  and  placing  their  hope  of  salvation  upon 
the  '  mercy  of  God,  the  washing  of  the  regene- 
ration and  the  renewings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
As  the  Apostles  witnessed  this  effectual  bap- 
tism, they  could  declare,  '  as  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into 


his  death.  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him 
by  baptism  unto  death,  tliat  like  as  Christ  was 
raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
even  so,  also,  we  should  walk  in  the  newness 
of  life.'  *  For  as  many  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.' 

"  The  apostle  I'aul  has  also  declared,  there  is 
unto  us  but  '  one  Lord,  one  faith  and  one  bap- 
tism.' This  one  baptism,  then,  is  not  an  out- 
ward  nrdiiifinre,  but  an  inward  spiritual  cleans- 
ing, effected  by  the  '  washing  of  regeneration 
and  the  renewings  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  1  have  not  followed  cun- 
ningly devised  fables,  in  placing  my  hope  of 
sanctification  here,  believing  this  to  be  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ,  and  the  ground  taken  by  the 
primitive  believers.  And  I  am  also  well  satisfied 
that  were  I  to  turn  from  the  '  cloud  of  witnesse.s 
which  have  surrounded  my  mind,  of  the  sufii- 
ciency  of  this  baptism,  to  the  observance  of  an 
outward  ceremony,  I  should  justly  deserve  the 
reproof  given  by  Paul  to  a  people  formerly, 
<  0  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you/ 
&c.,  (see  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.) 

"  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  the  three  thousand    souls  were  bap- 
tized with,  by  which  they  were  introduced  into 
membership  with  the  church  of  Christ,  on  the 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  power- 
ful appeals  of  the  apostle  Peter  awakened  in 
them    the    inquiry, 'men    and    brethren    what 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved.'       We  may  remember 
the    apostle    exhorted    them  to  '  repent  and  be 
baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for   the   remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
receive   the    gift   of   the    Holy   Ghost.'       Ou 
another    occasion    the    same    apostle   declares, 
that  whosoever  '  believeth  in  Christ,'  shall  re- 
ceive remission  of  sins,'  thus  showing  that  this 
savin<!;  baptism  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with 
a  belief  in  Christ.     1  think  it  evident  from  the 
testimony  of  scripture  that  in  the  latter  pericda 
of  the    apostolic    age,    the  use    of  water   de- 
creased,   because  they  had  experienced  its  in- 
efficacy,  and  were  made  living  witnesses  ot  the 
powerful  baptism  of  Christ,  under  the  influence 
of  which  they  could  say,  '  By  one  spirit  we  are 
all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  wc  be  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free,  and 
have  all  been  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit. 
It  is  also  evident  that  water  baptism  became  a 
fruitful  source  of  contention,  as  wili  be  seen  by 
Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  bo 
speaks  of  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  reason  to 
believe,  he  was  prepared  to  lay  it  aside,  for  ho 
hanked  (rod  that  he  had  baptized  so  few,  say- 
Christ   sent   me   not  to   baptize,  but  to 
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To  bo  eontinued. 


We  should   never  have  felt  Christ's  tender 
heart,  if  wo  had  not  felt  ourselves  "  weary  and 
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heavy  laden,  hungry  and  thirsty,  poor  and 
contrite."  And  then  what  comfort  mayest  thou 
have  in  prajer  when  thou  canst  say,  ''  Our 
Father,"  in  full  assurance.  What  sweet 
thoughts  wilt  thou  have  of  God.  How  sweet 
will  be  the  promises,  when  thou  art  sure  they 
are  thine  own.  How  lively  will  it  make  thee 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  how  profitable  to 
all  around  thee.  What  vigor  will  it  iofuse  into 
all  thy  graces  and  affections.  All  these  sweet 
effects  of  assurance  would  make  thy  life  a  hea- 
ven upon  earth. — Baxter. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  8,  1866. 


Public  Morals. — "  My  ear  is  pained,  my 
soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report  of  wrong 
and  outrage,  with  which  earth  is  filled." 

May  not  this  lamentation  of  the  pure-hearted 
poet  be  taken  up  by  all  who  love  their  fellow 
men,  and  desire  their  country's  good?  For 
surely  crime  is  rife  in  our  land,  and  the  sancti- 
ty of  human  life  appears  but  little  regarded  by 
the  reckless  adventurer  of  the  hour.  Peaceful 
homes  are  invaded  by  the  midnight  robber,  and 
the  traveller  on  the  highway  is  assailed,  des- 
poiled of  his  personal  effects,  and  sometimes 
deprived  of  life. 

To  what  shall  we  attribute  the  fearful  in- 
crease of  wickedness?  The  late  war  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  demoralization,  but  we  view, 
with  deep  concern  and  regret,  the  fruitful 
source  of  evil  in  the  example  of  many  of  the 
public  and  popular  men  of  the  day. 

The  Capitol  of  our  "  boasted  land  of  liberty" 
is  Siid  to  be  filled  with  vice  and  immorality. 
Men  chosen  as  the  Legislators  for  their  coun- 
try's weal  are  so  regardless  of  the  important 
trust  as  to  be  allured,  by  the  siren  voice  of  dis- 
sipation, from  the  halls  of  wisdom  and  justice 
into  the  dens  of  degradation  and  sin.  Honor- 
able exceptions  there  are ;  but,  if  we  are  to 
judge  men  "  by  their  fruits,"  these  are  the  ex- 
ceptions, and  not  the  rule.  Fearful,  indeed,  is 
that  condition  of  things  when  the  rulers  of  the 
land  are  themselves  the  exemplars  of  licentious- 
ness and  profanity.  ''  Wickedness  in  high 
places  "  is  especially  to  be  deplored,  because  of 
its  mighty  power  to  disseminate  its  poison 
through  the  various  graJes  of  society.  When 
the  most  exalted  offices  within  the  gift  of  the 
people  are  encumbered  with  those  who  use  the , 


means  thus  placed  at  their  command  to  minis- 
ter to  sensual  gratification  rather  than  to  the 
public  benefit,  is  it  any  marvel  if,  in  the  imita- 
tiveness  of  human  nature,  we  find  State  Legis- 
latures, County  Courts,  and  City  Councils  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  spirit  ?  We  are  not  , 
about  to  enter  into  the  minutia  of  the  wrongs 
connected  with  this  subject,  but  there  is  one  to 
which  we  would  direct  serious  attention — we 
allude  to  that  of  Bribery.  This  has  become  so 
common  as  to  appear  to  have  lost,  in  a  degree, 
its  heinousness  by  faojiliarity,  and  is  no  longer 
to  be  numbered  among  the  secret  sins. 

In  the  days  of  purer  legislation  a  receiver  of 
bribes  would  have  been  branded  with  ignominy 
and  shame ;  but  now  we  are  told  it  is  almost 
useless  to  attempt  the  passage  of  any  bill,  how- 
ever useful  its  purpose,  without  becoming  a 
party  to  this  crime. 

Are  we,  as  a  nation,  forgetful  of  the  true  in- 
terests of  our  Republic,  while  we  pride  our- 
selves upon  its  commerce,  its  mineral  wealth, 
its  noble  rivers,  broad  acres  and  fruitful  fields  ? 
Do  we  lose  sight  of  a  retributive  justice — that 
sin  brings  its  own  punishment?  However  noble 
the  structure  of  any  government,  if  the  foun- 
dation be  undermined  by  moral  wrong  it  will 
totter,  and  must  ultimately  fall.  It  was  said  of 
Rome,  "  that  when  there  was  no  longer  purity 
on  her  hearthstone,  nor  integrity  in  her  Senate, 
then,  |and  not  till  then,  her  death-knell  was 
rung." 

The  luxury  and  extravagance  indulged  in  by 
individuals  who  have  suddenly  amassed  wealth, 
during  the  fearful  national  struggle  through 
which  we  have  just  passed,  will  sooner  or  later 
correct  itself,  and  while  the  effect  upon  the 
community  may  be  injurious,  that  is  less  to  be 
feared  than  the  grosser  evils  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Although  removed  from  the  arena 
of  political  life,  we  are  not  indifferent  to  our 
country's  good ;  and  in  common  with  others 
who  love  the  precepts  of  Jesus,  and  are  con- 
cerned that  they  be  practiced  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  taught  by  him,  we  feel  the 
importance  of  an  effort  to  correct  evil. 

The  columns  of  the  Intelligencer,  with  its 
comparative  limited  circulation,  may  not  be 
deemed  the  most  suitable  channel  to  give  pub- 
licity to  the  views  we  have  expressed ;  but,  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  assurance  we  have  at 
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different  times  received,  that  Friends  could,  by 
their  united  influence,  have  a  ruling  voice  in 
the  elective  franchise,  we  make  an  appeal  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  our  beloved  country 
to  use  the  power  they  may  possess  in  the  puri- 
fication of  its  moral  atmosphere,  and  do  their 
part  toward  excluding  from  every  responsible 
position  in  the  government  the  man  given  to 
"  strong  drink,"  or  he  who  would  stain  his 
hands  with  *'  the  holding  of  bribes  ;"  so  that 
instead  of  weakness  and  decay  through  misrule 
we  may  witness  an  advance  in  that  which  truly 
exalts    a    nation.     '■' Riylitcousness   exalleth    a 

nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 
•— *»>^-. 

Married,  on  the  24th  day  of  Tenth  month,  1866, 
by  Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  T.  S. 
Wright,  Woodlawn,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. ,  Stephen  Bar- 
rett, of  Ridgway,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Emily  R. 
Greene,  of  the  former  place. 

,   on  Fifth- day,  the  8tb  of  Eleventh  month, 

1866,  at  Friends'  Jleeting-IIouse,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  Abel  Mills, 
son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Mills,  and  EnzABiiTH  Wil- 
son, daughter  of  Aodos  and  Anna  Wilson,  all  of  Clear 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Putnam  Co.,  111. 

,  on  Fifth-day,  the  29th   of  Eleventh  month, 

according  to  the  order  of  Friends,  under  the  care  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  the  parties 
are  members,  Mordecai  Dawson  Richards  and  Rdth 
Anna  B.,  daughter  of  Cooily  and  Susan  S.  Tyson. 


Died,  on  the  9th  of  Third  month,  1866,  at  East 
Liberty,  Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  Samuel  ^Iarot,  formerly 
of  Philadelphia,  in  his  72d  year  ;  a  member  of  Phila- 
.delphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  11th  of  Eleventh  month,  18G6,  after  a 

short  and  severe  illness,  Prudence  Conrow,  formerly 
of  Salem,  N.  J.,  in  her  83d  year. 

,  on  the   2-lth    of  Eleventh    month,    1866,  in 

Philadelphia,  Thomas  Temple,  in  his  90th  year. 

,  on  the   20th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  at  his 

parents'  residence,  Abington,  Pa.,  Robert  Gray,  son 
of  Edwin  A.  and  Annie  L.  Atlee,  aged  6  months. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  The  Library  Association  of  Friends  will  be 
held  in  the  Library  Room  on  Fourth-day  evening 
next,  the  12th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,   Clerh. 

12th  mo.  8,  1866. 

"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 

mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in 

thee." 

•  <»>  « 

REFORM. 

All  governments  and  societies  of  men  do, 
in  process  of  long  time,  gather  an  irregularity, 
and  wear  away  much  of  their  primitive  institu- 
tions. And  therefore  the  true  wisdom  of  all 
ages  hath  been  to  r-^view  at  fit  periods  those 
errors,  defects,  or  excesses,  that  have  insensi- 
bly crept  into  the  public  administration;  to 
brush  the  dust  off  the  wheels,  and  oil  them 


again,  or,  if  it  be  found  advisable,  to  choose  a 
set  of  new  ones.  And  this  reformation  is 
most  easily,  and  with  least  disturbance,  to  be 
effected  by  the  society  itself,  no  sin-^le  mea 
being  forbidden  by  any  magistrate  to  amend 
their  own  manners,  and,  much  more,  all  socie- 
ties having  the  liberty  to  bring  themselves 
within  compass. — MarvcU. 

*'  When  alone  we  have  cur  thoughts  to 
watch,  in  our  families  our  tempers,  and  in  so- 
ciety our  tongues." 

■ — ■  <•»  ■ 

The     late     Indiana    Ytarhj    Mreting,    Tichi    at 

WaynesvlUe,  0.,  the  1st  of  the  Tenth  months 

1SG6. 

We  give  the  following  comprised  account : 

The  Friends  in  attendance  with  ruinntes 
were  Andrew. Dorland,  from  Saratoga  Monthly 
Meeting;  Bennett  Walters  and  NatTian  Tho- 
mas, from  l^rairie  Grove  Monthly  Meeting; 
Benj.  Tomlinson,  from  Byberry  Monthly  Meet- 
ing ;  Samuel  J.  Levick,  from  Richland  Month- 
ly Meeting;  Rebecca  John,  from  Roaring 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting;  Lydia  S.  Garrett, 
(companion  to  Rebecca  John.)  from  Gushen 
Monthly  Meeting  ;  and  Jesse  Underwood,  also 
companion  to  Rebecca  John,  from  Centre 
Monthly  Meeting. 

[Epistles  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  corres- 
ponding were  received,  except  the  one  from 
Baltimore  addressed  to  the  Women's  Meeting]. 

The  Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting  proposes 
that  a  change  be  made  in  that  section  of  our 
book  of  discipline  in  relation  to  marriage,  re- 
commending the  omission  of  the  fifth  para- 
graph— that  the  seventh  be  made  to  read  thus  : 
'^'  When  any  of  our  members  accomplibh  their 
marriage  by  the  assistance  of  a  hireling  Minis- 
ter, or  attend  a  marriage  so  accomplished,  they 
be  tenderly  admonished  and  treated  with,  and 
where  they  ca.nnot  be  brought  to  a  sense  of 
their  error  that  they  be  disowned."  Also, 
"that  a  member  be  allowed  to  marry  one  not 
in  membership  with  us  provided  the  marriage 
be  accomplished  according  to  the  order  of  our 
Society,  and  that  marriages  be  permitted  in  a 
meetin-.'  at  the  residence  ui  the  bride,  or  other 
suitable  place  approved  by  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing," which  claiming  the  deliberation  of  tLi9 
Meetino,  resulted  in  "the  appointment  of  a  joint 
Committee,  to  consider  the  subject  and  report 
their  judsmcnt  at  a  future  sittinir. 

This  Committee  subsequently  reported,  but 
the  meeting  was  not  sufficiently  united  there- 
with to  make  any  change. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  produced  the 
.Minutes  of  its  proceedings  the  past  year,  which 
were  satisfactory.  ,   r-i    i         j 

[Robert  Hation  was  appointed  Clerk  and 
Samuel  Morris  Assistant  in  the  .Men's  ^^leet- 
in",  and  Sarah  O.  I'lummcr  Clerk  nud  Kmily 
StrattOQ  Assistant  ia  the  Womeu's  Meeting.] 
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The  Committee  on  Education  produced  the 
following  satisfactory  report,  viz.  :  That  it  has 
been  attentive  to  the  concern.  Schools  have  been 
taught  at  Waynesville,  Green  Plain,  Cincinnati 
and  Blue  River  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
committee.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  to 
print  a  collection  of  reading  ia  prose  and  verse 
adapted  to  schools  or  families.  The  committee 
continues  to  feel  the  subject  to  be  one  of  great 
importance  and  essential-  to  our  existence  as 
supporters  of  the  principles  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  as  professed  by  Friends.  The  committee 
is  continued  and  are  to  report,  next  year. 

The  commiitee  on  the  concerns  of  the  people 
of  color  informed  that  "  three  schools  have  been 
taught,  of  three  months  each,  in  Richmond, 
Indiana,  the  past  year,  the  daily  average  at- 
tendance thirty  scholars.  One  school  has  been 
in  operatien  in  Dublin,  Indiana,  for  the  term  of 
three  months,  averaging  thirty  pupils.  There 
is,  on  the  part  of  the  colored  children,  a  strong 
desire  to  become  properly  educated,  and  it  was 
particularly  gratifying  to  the  committee,  to  see 
that  they  had  made  such  good  progress  in  their 
studies.  There  is  a  prospect  of  two  schools 
being  taught  in  three  months  ;  average  attend- 
ance, thirty  pupils.  For  their  tuition  the  com- 
mittee expended  thirty  dollars,  including  one 
dollar  in  the  hands  of  the  coramitteel  ast  year. 
There  is  a  prospect  of  two  schools  in  Richmond 
the  ensuing  winter. 

"We  think  the  importance  of  the  subject 
should  receive  the  further  care  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting." 

The  report  was  satisfactory  and  the  committee 
was  continued. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year,  on  the 
oppressive  distinctions  made  by  State  laws 
against  the  colored  people,  made  the  following 
satis fictory  report,  and  the  further  attention 
needful  is  referred  to  the  Meeting  for  Suflfer- 
ings  : 

'■'■To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting : 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  last  year,  upon  the  legal  and  civil 
disabilities  of  the  people  of  color  within  the 
limits  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  have  given  attention 
to  the  subject, and  report  that,  at  the  convening 
of  the  last  Legislature  of  Indiana,  there  existed 
a  constitutional  enactment  prohibiting  colored 
people  from  settling  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  and  all  contracts  entered  into  by  such 
persons  were  null  and  void. 

By  statutory  law,  the  colored  people  of  Indi- 
ana were  denied  the  benefits  of  any  portion  of 
the  school  fund  ;  were  rendered  incompetent  as 
witnesses  where  a  white  person  was  an  inter- 
ested party;  were  taxed  without  being  allowed 
representation ;  denied  the  benefits  of  laws 
regulating  business  pursuits,  and  were  required 
to  register  their  names  upon  the  county  records 


to  prove  their  right  to  a  residence  within  the 
State. 

On  the  20th  of  Tenth  month  last,  a  part  of 
the  committee  attended  a  sitting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Indiana,  and,  in  conjunction  with  like 
committees  of  Orthodox  Friends  from  two 
Yearly  Meetings,  endeavored  to  encourage  the 
Legislators  to  obey  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
rather  than  of  supposed  political  policy,  when 
dealing  with  the  interests  of  these  people. 

We  hope  our  efforts  were  not  wholly  without 
good  results.  During  the  winter,  the  Legisla- 
ture so  amended  the  laws  as  to  render  compe- 
tent as  witnesses  persons  of  color  not  in  the 
State,  in  violation  of  the  thirteenth  article  of 
the  constitution,  and  rendered  incompetent  as 
witnesses  all  white  persons  who  are  interested 
parties  to  a  suit,  if  the  opposing  party  is  a 
colored  person  whose  testimony  is  forbidden  by 
the  thirteenth  article  of  the  constitution. 

By  the  action  of  Congress,  in  the  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  we  suppose  the  thirteenth 
article  of  the  constitution  of  Indiana,  and  all 
laws  resting  upon  it,  are  null  and  void,  leaving 
at  the  present  time  as  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  laws  of  Indiana  upon  the  subject  : 

\.  The  failure  to  set  apart  a  share  of  the 
school  fund  for  the  benefit  of  colored  persons. 

2.  The  presence  upon  our  statute  books  of 
laws  (probably  obsolete)  yet  unjust  and  dis- 
graceful. 

3.  The  denial  of  the  right  of  suffrage  as  the 
concomitant  of  taxation. 

In  Ohio  we  find  a  law  prohibiting  suffrage  to 
all  who  have  a  preponderance  of  African  blood. 

We  believe  further  attention  to  this  subject 
by  the  Yearly  Meettng  will  be  fraught  with 
good,  and  that  we  should  not  close  our  eyes  to 
the  duties  that  lie  around  us,  nor  refuse  to  ex- 
ercise our  influence  for  the  benefit  and  advance- 
ment of  our  brother  men. 

We  propose  the  appointment  of  a  judicious 
committee,  which  should  be  left  at  liberty  to 
memorialize  the  Legislatures  of  these  States  in 
behalf  of  this  body,  on  the  subjects  herein- 
before mentioned,  and  to  labor  in  such  other 
manner  as  best  wisdom  may  direct." 

The  following  minute  embraces  some  of  the 
exercises  of  the  women's  meeting  : 

The  reading  of  the  epistles,  received  at  this 
time,  has  induced  a  lively  and  corroborative 
feeling  of  the  excellency  of  freely  communica- 
ting that  which  is  designed  to  be  disseminated 
for  the  strengthening  of  one  another's  hands  in 
things  pertaining  to  the  everlasting  truth. 

The  language  of  encouragement  was  extended 
in  view  of  the  beauty  of  the  order  which  at  the 
time  prevailed,  and  which  was  apprehended  to 
be  the  effect  of  a  general  perception  of  the  pre- 
eminent excellency  of  that  which  can  supply  all 
deficiencies  and  gather  into  a  oneness  even  those 
who  are  afar  off. 
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The  virtue  of  perseverance  in  the  line  of 
known  duty  was  feelingly  commended,  a  lively 
concern  was  expressed  that  the  youthful  miud 
should  be  divested  of  all  idea  of  gloom  in  con- 
nection with  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  holy 
cause  of  truth,  for  this  alone  brings  true  peace 
and  joy;  and  it  would  be  found  as  required 
sacritises  were  lain  upon  the  altar,  the  reward 
would  be  more  than  commensurate  thereto,  and 
by  virtue  of  those  dedications  the  mind  becomes 
cleared  of  previous  occupants  and  room  made 
for  better  guests. 

The  power  of  love  to  gather  all  into  harmo- 
nious oneness,  and  qualifying  for  the  right  con- 
ducting of  our  business,  was  sweetly  held  forth 
to  view,  together  with  an  exhortation  to  give 
ourselves  up  unreservedly  to  the  truth. 

The  great  Head  of  the  Church  was  humbly 
supplicated  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  his  divine 
power,  that  we  might  experience  the  incomes  of 
his  love  preserving  from  the  desolating  eflfects 
of  indifference  to  the  soul's  truest  interest. 

The  state  of  society  presenting,  much  exer- 
cise was  elicited. 

The  satisfying  effect  of  attending  all  our 
meetings  when  ability  permitted,  was  earnestly 
portrayed. 

Tender  sympathy  was  expressed  and  former 
experience  recurred  to,  in  view  of  the  tempta- 
tions besetting  our  younger  sisters  to  deviations 
from  simplicity  in  dress  and  address,  testimo- 
nies for  which  our  ancestors  greatly  suffered. 
They  were  solicited  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those 
suggestions  which  would  allure  them  from  the 
path  circumscribed  by  the  truth  as  taught  them 
by  convictions  in  their  own  minds  and  corrobo- 
rated by  clear  scriptural  testimony,  and,  if  these 
failed,  to  remember  that  respect  was  due  to  pa- 
rents and  society.  Retirement  and  close  com- 
munion with  their  own  minds  were  recommend- 
ed, that  they  might  ascertain  by  the  light 
afforded  what  ground  they  occupied  in  regard 
to  those  things. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  scriptures  be 
read  from  serious  motives,  as  the  only  means  of 
securing  corresponding  results  ;  if  the  heart  be 
sincere  in  seeking  instruction,  the  understand- 
ing would  ofttimes  be  enlightened  to  appre- 
hend and  apply  their  testimonies. 

The  mutuafenlightenmeut  by  the  principle 
or  light  of  Christ  was  interestingly  demonstra- 
ted by  the  beautiful  incident  of  Peter  and  Cor- 
nelius, whose  knowledge  of  one  another  was 
only  obtained  through  the  revelation  of  truth 
in  their  own  minds  ;  by  this  was  illustrated  the 
spiritual  benefit  we  may  be  one  to  another, 
when  our  tarriance  is  at  the  true  place  of  wait- 
ing. 

The  inefficiency  of  that  ministry  which  de- 
mands pecuniary  remuneration  was  zealously 
proclaimed,  elicited  by  deficiencies  noticeable  in 
our  reports,  and  our  young  sisters  were  urged 


to  restrain  their  curiosity  and  suppress  other 
motives  that  would  lead  them  to  violate  our 
testimony  concerning  a  free  gospel  luioistry. 
Testimony  was  borne  to  the  capability  of  parcnta 
in  whom  a  right  concern  exiiU  for  the  proper 
training  of  their  children,  by  inducing  attcntioa 
to  suitable  objects:  in  this  way  preserving 
their  unwary  feet  from  the  many  bnares  whica 
beset  their  slippery  path,  and  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  seed  of  the  great  llusbandmua. 
It  was  thought  that  utility  accrued  from 
mothers  frequently  gathering  their  little  child- 
ren around  them,  and  endeavoring  to  instil 
ideas  that  would  be  likely  to  prove  useful  to- 
wards forming  and  bending  their  susci-pliblo 
minds  in  the  right  way,  making  imprcaii'ms  to 
which  it  will  prove  profitable  in  ulter-iime  Uj 
recur. 

We  have  been  exhorted  to  rebuild  the  walls 
that  may  be  broken  down,  each  one  again-si  her 
own  house,  that  a  restoration  of  primitive  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  truth  may  be  witnessed  ;  and  it 
was  made  apparent  that  this  could  uot  be 
effected  by  Wvirking  one  time  and  being  idle 
another,  but  the  labor  must  go  on  uninterrupt- 
edly, overcoming,  courageously,  the  obstructions 
and  difficulties  that  present  as  impediments. 
Thus  was  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
walking  and  a  more  continued  co-operatioQ 
with  the  spirit  of  truth,  as  revealed  in  our 
hearts,  if  we  attain  to  that  state  of  stability 
which  secures  contentment  with  the  allotments 
of  Providence,  and  enables  us  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Apostle  :  "  Everywhere  and  in  all 
things  I  am  instructed," — a  state  which  calls 
for  the  abandonment  of  self,  and  in  which  the 
illuminating  beams  of  wisdom  discover  Icssuus 
of  instruction  even  in  things  repugnant. 

The  blessed  effects  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  righteousness  was  illustrated  by  the  recital  of 
the  conduct  of  a  young  man,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  Spirit  which  would  gather  all  into 
the  fold  of  rest;  which  seemed  to  meet  the  wit- 
ness for  good  iu  the  minds  of  our  dear  young 
sisters,  the  remembrance  of  which,  it  was  hoped, 
might  not  pass  away  as  the  morning  cloud  or 
evening  dew. 

Friends  were  reminded  of  the  inanitoid 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Christian  traveller  ia 
this  day  of  gospel  light,  restraints  and  luQ- 
drances  of  a  former  time  being  removed,  let 
it  was  mournfully  obvious  that  feeblene.-i.s  as  a 
society,  has  increased,  lukewarmne.ss  and  in- 
difference  usurping  the  place  of  a  properly  tem- 
pered zeal,  the  clean  and  beautiful  parmeuts  ot 
n«'htcousness  have  been  soiled  by  trailing 
tlKOUgh  the  highways  of  the  world.  Our  testi- 
monies  have  been  compromised,  and  there  is 
too  little  practical  reeugnition  of  the  great 
fundamental  principle  and  corner  stone  ol  our 
once  peculiar  building.  _  . 

Ijy  the  instance  of  the  little  captive  maid  waa 
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shown  the  virtue  of  knowledge  that  can  be  made 
available  to  the  good  of  others  when  seasonably 
imparted. 

We  vyere  admonished  to  keep  close  behind 
our  divine  Gruide,  as  there  was  danger,  when 
not  on  the  watch,  of  preceding  and  thus  lose 
sight  of  the  footsteps  of  the  true  Shepherd, 
VFhich  produces  bewilderment  and  estrangement 
from  the  flock. 

The  different  sittings  of  our  meeting  were 
marked  by  a  prevailing  interest  in  the  exercises 
thereof,  exemplified  by  a  more  general  ex- 
pression of  feeling  than  usual,  which  was  cause 
of  thankfulness  to  those  who  have  long  borne 
the  burthen  of  the  day. 

An  encouraging  evidence  was  felt  that  light 
was  arising  in  the  minds  of  many  that  would 
dissipate  the  dark  shadows  of  unbelief  and  in- 
difference, and  workers  would  be  furnished  from 
the  ranks  of  the  young,  to  set  up  our  gates  and 
re-establish  cur  falling  walls. 

Our  public  meetings  were  large  and  solemn ; 
both  watchmen  aad  watchwomen  proclaiming 
with  vitality  and  earnestness  the  word  of  faith 
which  we  preach  to  the  comfort  of  many,  con- 
triting  of  others,  and  we  believe  to  the  con- 
vincemont  of  some  truth-seeking  ones. 

We  have  been  favored,  through  the  several 
sittings  of  this  meeting,  with  evidence  of  the 
continuance  of  the  Father's  love,  uniting  our 
spirits,  and  affording  encouvngcment  to  believe 
there  are  those  of  the  younger  class  amongst  us 
who  are  under  the  preparing  Hand  to  take  the 
places  of  their  elder  sisters  who  are  passing 
away;  and  now,  under  a  feeling  of  solemnity, 
the  meeting  concludes  to  meet  again  at  Rich- 
mond nest  year,  if  permitted. 

Sarah  0.  Plummer, 

Clerk. 
»—<•»—• . 

friends'    social    LYCEUM. 
Lecture  on  "  Hoiv  to  Read  Under  standingly." 

BY    DR    J.    THOMAS. 

The  lecturer  remarked  that  in  this  life  every 
advantage  has  its  corresponding  disadvantage; 
thus  health,  wealth,  beauty  and  talents  have 
each  their  peculiar  dangers  and  temptations. 
The  facility  with  which  books  are  in  our  age 
multiplied  and  diffused  constitutes  no  exception 
to  this  g«neral  remark;  for  not  only  are  bad 
books  diffused  throughout  the  land  even  more 
extensively  than  good  ones,  but  the  vast  amount 
of  reading  which  seems  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  times,  is  a  temptation  to  read 
superficially  and  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  thinking. 

He  alluded  to  the  great  number  of  works  of 
fiction,  to  read  which  was  not  merely  a  waste 
of  time, — it  was  worse;  for  the  reader  was  al- 
most certain  to  acquire  bad  habits,  without  ac- 
quiriug  any  ideas  that  could  repay  him  for  the 
loss  sustained.     He  did  not,  however,  mean  to 


affirm  that  all  works  of  fiction  were  unprofitable 
reading.  Fiction  indeed  may  be — and  some- 
times has  been — made  the  vehicle  of  important 
truth;  while  that  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  true  history  may  be  so  written  as  to  convey 
the  worst  kind  of  falsehood ;  thus  it  may  be 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  perverting 
the  truth  and  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  cause. 

The  most  important  question  to  be  asked 
respecting  any  work  is,  "  With  what  spirit  has 
it  been  written  ?" — if  with  an  honest  and  earn- 
est purpose  of  representing  men  and  things  as 
they  really  are,  it  will  probably  be  a  good  book, 
whether  it  goes  by  the  name  of  fiction  or  his- 
tory ;  but  if  for  the  purpose  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, it  must  necessarily  be  a  bad  book,  by 
whatever  title  it  may  be  called. 

True,  it  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  spirit  with  which  a  book  has  been 
written ;  but  if  the  reader  is  honest  to  him- 
self, and  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  work  in  question  attentively, — and,  as  far 
as  possible,  impariiaUj/. —  he  will  generally  be 
able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  respecting  its 
character.  * 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  lecturer 
made  some  severe  strictures  on  Macaulay  the 
historian.  No  one  admired  Macaulay  more 
than  he  ;  in  a  literary  point  of  view  his  writings 
were  admirable;  his  prose  was  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  to  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  English  literature.  It  was  because  he 
admired  Macaulay's  genius  that  he  so  deeply 
regretted  that  he  had  not  those  high  moral 
qualities  which  give  to  genius  its  brightest  lustre. 
After  a  careful  perusal  of  his  works,  the  lectu- 
rer had  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  not  to  be  trusted  either  as  a  historian  or 
critic.  In  fact  he  seldom  fails  to  misrepresent 
whenever  a  strong  temptation  to  do  so  is  pre- 
sented to  his  mind,  whether  by  interest,  preju- 
dice or  passion.  A  lucrative  office  is  given  him 
under  the  East  India  Company,  and  he  palli- 
ates, or  rather  whitewashes  some  of  the  most 
infamous  acts  of  the  agents  of  that  Company. 
As  a  Whig  and  a  lover  of  liberty,  (as  doubtless 
he  sincerely  was,)  he  was  naturally  prejudiced 
against  James  the  Second  ;  but  he  is  not  con- 
tent with  inveighing  against  his  follies  or  his 
crimes  alone,  he  would  represent  his  virtues, 
few  and  feeble  though  they  were,  as  weaknesses, 
if  not  deformities.  Certain  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Edinburgh  defeat  his  re- 
election to  Parliament,  and  he  revenges  himself 
by  calumniating  William  Penn,  one  of  the 
purest,  noblest  and  loveliest  characters  pre- 
sented on  the  page  of  history — for  no  other 
reason,  it  would  seem,  than  that  the  reputation 
of  Penn  was  peculiarly  dear  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a  wound  inflicted  on  him  was  sure 
to  be  keenly  felt  by  all. 
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The  lecturer  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  can- 
dor and  fairness  of  Walter  Scott,  who,  though 
a  writer  of  fiction,  was  generally  just  in  his  de- 
lineation of  historical  characters.  He  did  not 
say  that  Scott  was  alwai/s  strictly  just;  it  was 
a  very  difficult  thing  for  the  best  of  men  to  be 
so;  but  he  showed  the  fairness  of  his  spirit  by 
representing  some  of  his  very  finest  and  noblest 
characters  as  belonging  to  those  religious  and 
political  parties  to  which  he  himself  was  op- 
posed. If  a  writer  is  just  towards  those  against 
whom  he  has  a  prejudice,  he  may  for  the  most 
part  be  safely  trusted  in  other  cases.  He  cited 
Prescott  as  a  noble  example  of  a  historian  who 
everywhere  manifests  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
an  unswerving  devotion  to  truth. 

The  lecturer  observed  that  every  advance  in 
society  brought  with  it  some  modification  or 
extension  of  the  duties  of  the  members  of  such 
society;  the  duties  of  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 
government  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those 
of  the  citizens  of  a  republic  ;  nor  are  the  duties 
of  men  living  in  a  state  of  barbarism  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  a  highly  civilized  nation. 
In  like  manner,  the  universal  diffusion  of  lite- 
rature among  all  classes  in  our  country,  imposes 
new  duties  upon  us  all.  The  Spanish  proverb 
says,  "  Tell  me  who  your  company  is,  and  I 
will  tell  you  who  you  are."  So  one  may  say 
with  equal  if  not  greater  truth  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  reading,  "  Tell  me  what  your  favorite 
books  are,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are." 
As  a  reading  people,  books  not  only  become 
our  companions,  but  precisely  those  companions 
that  exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  the  form- 
ation of  our  character.  Hence  it  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  society,  to 
select  our  books  wisely  and  judge  of  them  cor- 
rectly. But  it  is  impossible  to  judge  rightly 
if  we  read  hastily  and  superficially.  Hence  as 
a  general  rule  we  should  read  no  more  than  we 
can  understand  and  digest.  By  superficial 
reading  our  thinking  powers  do  not  merely  re- 
main uncultivated — they  are  actually  impaired. 
Reading  extensively  and  superficially  tends  also 
to  confuse  and  impair  the  memory. 

If  we  form  a  habit  of  reading  thoroughl)/ ,  of 
weighing  what  we  read,  and  of  forming,  as  far 
as  may  be,  a  correct  judgment  of  the  thoughts 
presented  to  our  minds,  we  not  only  benefit 
ourselves  and  society  at  large  so  far  as  our  influ- 
ence extends,  but  we  render  a  real  service  to 
authors,  perhaps  the  most  influential  and  im- 
portant class  that  we  have  among  us.  If  we 
accept  and  applaud  every  work  that  is  written 
iu  a  graceful  and  animated  style,  without  much 
regard  to  the  truth  or  error  contained  in  it,  we 
are  off'ering  the  strongest  temptation  to  authors 
to  seek  popularity  rather  than  truth ;  and  pro- 
vided their  manner  is  attractive,  they  wiil  be 
apt  to  regard  the  matter  of  their  works  as  of 
comparatively    little    account.      The    lecturer 


cited  several  instances  of  works  of  the  merest 
pretension,  that  had  yet  received  the  commend- 
ation of  persons  of  no  little  iutellipence,  who, 
skimming  over  them  rapidly,  and  finding  them 
written  in  an  agreeable  style,  supported  by  in- 
genious reasoning  and  a  great  parade  of  learned 
authorities,  imagined  that  inasmuch  as  what  they 
saw  and  understood  (in  part)  seemed  fair  and 
plausible,  what  they  did  not  uuder.-stand  at  all 
was  as  much  superior  to  the  other  as  it  was 
more  profound.  Now  if  the  reader  would  only 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  in  such  works,  be  would  in  many 
cases  find  that  they  do  not  at  all  support  the 
positions  taken  ; — and  perhaps  they  were  not 
intended  to  do  so,  but  simply  to  give  ihc  reader 
a  profound  impression  of  the  author's  erudition, 
iu  the  hope  that  most  persons  would  prefer  to 
accept  the  positions  without  much  esamiuatinn, 
rather  than  incur  the  labor  of  searching  be- 
neath so  deep  a  stratum  of  "learned  lumber." 

For  FriendH'  Intelligencer. 
"WHEN   I   SEE   THEE  I  SHALL  BE   SATISFIED." 

When  in  each  budding  flower, 

And  each  green,  waving  tree. 
And  each  soft,  flattering,  summer  shower, 

My  spirit  eyes  see  thee; 
When  all  broad  nature's  field 

Of  joy  tells  me  thy  care. 
My  soul,  in  thrilling  extacy, 

Shall  bless  thee  everywhere. 
When  not  alone  in  these, 

But  in  thy  sterner  form, 
"  Our  Father  "  on  the  maddening  sea, 

"  Our  Father"  in  the  storm  ; 
When  all  our  joys  are  wrecked, 

Our  loves  and  hopes  laid  low, — 
Life  swept  of  all  the  beautiful, 

Can  we  our  Father  know  ? 
Then,  in  that  fearful  hour. 

To  see  thee,  is  to  ride 
Serene  the  tossing  waves  of  life, 

Our  rudder  at  our  side. 
To  see  thee  then,  a  present  God, 

Is  to  be  satislied. 

S.  A.  Nichols. 
Danby,  Vt. 


THE   LOSS  OF  THE    STEAMSHIP  "  LONDON." 

(BY  ONE    OF    THE    SlUVIVORS  ) 
(Continueil  from  p.ige  623  ) 

When  I  got  on  deck  this  last  time,  I  found 
the  ship  being  put  round  to  bring  the  boats  on 
the  lee  side,  so  that  they  could  be  lowered.  The 
sun  would  show  out  occasionally— very  heavy 
and  troubled  sea  yet — people  still  walking  about, 
calmly  watching  the  scene.  The  captain  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  poop  with  a  long 
mackintosh  coat  on,  and  a  cap  of  same  material 
tied  close  down  under  his  chin.  Poor  man  I  I 
pitied  him.  It  was  a  trying  moment  to  each  of 
us  but  how  much  more  must  it  be  to  a  captain 
at 'a  time  like  that,  when  every  one  looks  up  to 
him  as  their  head;  when  ladies  come  up  to  him 
!  and  ask  if  there  is  any  hope,  and  he  Las  to  say 
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No;  ■when  one  or  more  ask  him  if  he  would 
advise  them  to  go  in  the  boat,  he  has  to  tell 
them,  "  I  think  there  is  no  hope  for  you," 
which  amounts  to  sajing,  "  No,  you  had  better 
remain  here,  and  be  drowned  at  once."  I  felt 
very  much  for  him  situated  at  that  moment;  I 
felt  at  peace  with  every  one,  even  the  owners. 
The  ship  at  this  time  was  nearly  on  a  level  keel, 
and  very  low  at  the  stern,  and  rollingmuch  like  a 
log — not  those  sudden  tosses  and  jerks.  There 
was  no  one  at  the  helm,  it  (the  wheel)  was  lashed 
with  a  rope.  I  looked  around  to  see  what  pros- 
pect there  was  of  being  saved,  and  saw  that  the 
small  wooden  boat  near  the  forecastle  had  been 
got  out  to  the  ship's  side  to  be  lowered,  the 
bows  were  just  over  the  railing.  At  this  time, 
cor  at  any  time  after  did  I  see  any  men  near  it 
for  the  purpose  of  launching  it.  The  port  iron 
pinnace  was  still  hanging  in  its  place ;  no  order 
was  given  that  1  heard,  nor  any  preparation 
made  for  lowering  it.  I  saw  a  young  man  in  it 
trying  to  do  something,  but  he  knew  nothing  of 
a  boat.  There  was  only  one  boat  being  got 
ready — the  same  one  I  have  mentioned  before 
— that  for  the  captain  and  ladies, — the  port 
cutter,  a  fine  wooden  boat,  and  still  hanging  in 
the  davits,  with  several  men  in  it.  I  stood  by 
for  a  time  watching  the  proceedings,  when  it 
gradually  dawned  on  my  mind  that  the  sailors 
had  this  boat  in  their  own  possession,  entirely 
under  their  own  control.  I  never  saw  any  of 
the  officers  giving  any  orders  or  directions ;  and 
as  for  the  ladies,  I  saw  no  preparation  towards 
getting  any  on  board.  The  facts  of  the  case 
were,  as  I  afterwards  learned — that  after  the 
first  boat  swamping  in  the  morning,  there 
seemed  not  much  chance  of  any  getting  lowered 
and  cleared  from  the  ship  with  safety  ;  which 
would  account  for  the  captain's  not  having  his 
first  order  in  the  morning  carried  out, — of  get- 
ting the  boats  ready  ;  for  if  he  saw  reason  to  get 
the  boats  ready  then,  surely  he  must  have  seen 
more  now.  But  a  few  of  the  sailors  were  evi- 
dently men  who  knew  what  could  be  done  with 
a  boat  at  sea,  and  agreed  among  themselves  to 
fit  out  this  boat,  and  have  a  trial  for  their  lives. 
They  got  her  ready  with  oars,  compasses,  bucket, 
bailer,  life-buoys,  biscuits,  &c.  The  captain 
may  have  directed,  but  I  never  understood  so; 
and,  for  the  half  hour  or  more  that  1  was  on 
deck  at  the  last,  I  did  not  see  him  interfere, 
and  I  was  near  the  boat  all  the  time.  So  when 
I  saw  how  matters  stood  with  regard  to  this 
boat,  I  then  and  there  determined  to  get  in  her 
if  possible.  Once  that  boat  is  in  the  water 
(thought  I),  I  will  jump  in,  and  I  don't  think 
tiiey  will  put  me  out.  Presently  I  saw  a  sailor 
step  over,  and  get  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which 
was  still  hanging  in  the  davits ;  he  was  one  of 
those  who  had  helped  prepare  her,  and  one  I 
knew  by  sight — the  only  one  on  board.  Our 
acquaintance   was   very   slight,  and   made  by 


chance.  When  on  my  way  from  Fenchurch 
Street  to  Tilbury,  he  got  in  at  Stepney,  and  sat 
on  the  same  seat  with  me,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance we  spoke  once  or  twice  on  board.  I 
then  went  up  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  spoke 
to  him  in  a  free  sailor-like  way.  Though  not  a 
seafaring  man  myself,  I  had  been  thrown  durinj^ 
my  life  very  much  amongst  sailors,  and  fancied 
I  understood  them  pretty  well,  and  knew  their 
dislike  to  ceremony  or  to  a  line  of  distinction 
being  drawn  between  them  and  the  rest  of 
society;  so  I  asked  him  in  an  offhanded  man- 
ner, wishing  to  establish  a  fellow  feeling.  It 
had  the  desired  effect.  He  said,  "Yes,  but 
take  your  chance  when  she  is  in  the  water," 
which  was  all  I  wanted  ;  for  if  I  had  been 
allowed  to  have  got  in  before,  I  think  I  would 
not,  8s  I  was  afraid  she  might  upset  in  the 
lowering,  as  the  first  did.  I  soon  found  that  my 
plan  for  gaining  a  favor  at  that  time  was  de- 
cidedly the  best,  as  I  heard  men  beseeching  of 
them  to  let  them  go,  also  offering  large  amounts 
of  money;  the  answer  was,  '^  We  don't  want 
your  money."  When  my  friend  the  sailor 
gave  me  permission  to  go,  I  thought  of  the 
ladies;  and  asked  myself  the  question,  ''Am  I 
robbing  them  of  any  chance  they  might  have  ?" 
and  said  to  my  friend  in  the  boat,  "  Well,  I  do 
not  like  going  and  leaving  those  behind,"  point- 
ing to  some  that  were  standing  near  the  mizzen- 
mast.  Not  that  I  thought  many  could  be  saved  j 
but  should  like  to  have  a  few  in  the  b«at,  in  case 
we  were  saved,  to  show  we  were  not  selfish.  He 
said,  '•  I  am  as  sorry  as  you,  but  it  can't  be 
helped;  try  and  save  yourself :"  which  nerved 
me,  and  also  showed  to  me  the  impossibility  of 
saving  any,  unless  they  jumped  alter  the  boat 
was  lowered.  Anybody  would  say,  "  Why  not 
lower  them  in  the  boat '/"  but  that  was  where 
the  danger  was,  in  case  she  upset,  as  a  great 
many  expected  she  would.  If  this  sailor  had 
said  to  me,  "  Yes,  get  one  or  two,  and  put  them 
in  the  boat,"  I  would  not  have  done  it ;  for  I 
could  not  have  advised  females  to  go  where  I 
was  afraid  to  go  myself.  Many  at  this  time  were 
standing  near ;  some  passengers  and  some  of  the 
foreign  sailors  were  trying  to  get  into  the  boat, 
but  were  prevented  by  one  of  the  sailors  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  she  was  not  overloaded,  for 
if  so  they  could  not  lower  her  with  any  safety. 
The  assistant  surgeon  was  pleading  very  hard 
for  himself  and  a  young  lady,  and  I  heard  one 
say  to  him,  "  Keep  your  money,  and  as  for  a 
doctor  we  don't  want  one."  Py  the  remark  I 
judged  he  had  been  offering  money,  and  I  heard 
him  say,  "  You  must  take  me,  you  will  want  a 
doctor."  This  same  young  lady  I  saw  soon 
after  talking  with  one  of  the  sailors ;  I  heard 
after  that  she  offered  him  -500?.  if  he  would  save 
her.  I  do  not  know  her  name.  She  was  about 
middle  height,  and  I  think  fair  complexion  and 
very  pretty.     He  was  very  anxious  to  save  h  e 
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but  I  suppose  he  thought  as  others  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  for  her  then  to  get  in  the  boat. 
There  was  another  young  lady,  also  very  pretty. 
She  came  to  the  side,  and  said  to  this  sailor- 
friend  of  mine — "  Young  man,  will  you  save 
me?"  He  said,  <«  Yes,  you  jump  as  soon  as 
you  see  the  boat  in  the  water  all  right;"  and 
when  the  boat  was  in  the  water  he  held  up  his 
arms  (she  was  then  holding  on  by  the  mizzen- 
rigging),  and  told  her  to  jump,  but  she  would 
not.  Offen  during  the  night  after  I  heard  him 
regretting  that  she  did  not  jump.  In  the 
troubled  state  of  the  sea  at  that  time,  it  was  a 
very  dangerous  jump  :  if  you  fell  into  the  water, 
then  good  by  ;  no  one  would  pull  you  in.  I 
foresaw  this  difficulty,  and  provided  against  any 
such  contingency,  by  asking  my  friend  in  court 
if  he  would  pull  me  in  in  case  I  should  fall  into 
the  water,  which  he  promised  to  do;  luckily  I 
did  not  have  occasion  to  test  his  honest  inten- 
tions, which  I  never  for  a  moment  doubted. 

By  this  time,  say  five  or  ten  minutes  before 
the  boat  was  lowered,  and  about  half-past  one  or 
nearly  two  o'clock  of  Thursday,  the  11th,  the 
ship  was  settling  gradually  by  the  stern.  Any 
one  who  was  keeping  a  siiarp  lookout  could  not 
but  help  seeing  there  was  a  great  change  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  People  were  still  walking 
about — the  number  on  deck  increasing.  I  saw 
the  captain  amongst  them,  apparently  giving  no 
directions  ;  now  and  then  a  lady  would  speak  to 
him.  A  good  many  were  standing  in  a  group 
near  the  companion-way,  scarcely  a  word  being 
said.  I  saw  some  of  those  I  knew,  but  did  not 
even  exchange  a  word  with  any  one,  excepting 
Munroe,  when  once  he  came  near  me.  I  said  to 
him,  "  I  intend  to  have  a  trial  for  this  boat," 
not  with  the  purpose  of  wishing  to  influence 
him,  as  I  could  not  advise  anybody  at  that  time, 
but  I  wished  to  get  his  opinion  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  boat  living  in  such  a  sea.  All  he 
said,  "  Are  you  ?"  and  walked  away.  I  began 
to  fear  that  the  ship  would  go  from  under  us 
before  the  boat  was  lowered,  so  said  to  my  ac- 
quaintance in  the  boat,  "  Unlc'S  you  lower 
soon,  you  will  be  too  late."  He  said,  "  We 
can't  lower  till  King  comes."  He  was  one  of 
their  party,  who  had  gone  below  to  see  if  any 
water  could  be  got  to  take  with  them  ;  presently 
he  came  up,  and  they  told  him  to  come  in,  and 
they  would  lower.  He  then  walked  a  short  dis- 
tance to  where  Captain  Martin  was,  to  ask  him 
if  he  would  go  with  them.  He  declined,  saying 
(which  I  did  not  hear,  being  too  far  away), 
"  God  speed  you  safe  to  land."  Then  King 
asked  him  for  the  course  and  distance  to  land ; 
he  said,  "  E.N.E.,  ninety  miles  to  Brest."  King 
musli  have  misunderstood  him,  as  we  were  then 
fully  190  miles  ofi".  King  returned  and  jumped 
into  the  boat,  and  immediately  they  lowered, 
being  about  a  dozen  in  her.  I  got  on  to  the 
rail,  holding  on  to  the  mizzea-riging;  as  soon 


as  I  saw  that  she  was  safe  in  the  water,  I  stepped 
down  on  to  the  mizzen-chains,  then  watched  my 
opportunity  when  the  boat  rose  on  the  sea,  and 
made  a  cautioua  leap  right  into  her  f^tern.   I  did 
not  have  far  to  jump,  about  four  or  five  feet,  by 
waiting  until  a  sea  lifted  the  boat.  Immediately 
that  1  was  in,  I  saw  the  boat  was  drawing  under 
the  channels  of  the  ship,  and  was  in  imminent 
peril.    I  at  once  got  out  an  oar,  as  did  two  others, 
and  we  pressed  the  boat  off.     ^Yhen  the  sailors 
saw   that   the   boat  was  safe,  and  there   was  a 
chance  of  getting  away,  then  they  were  anxious 
to  have  a  few  women.     Mr.  Munroe  was  at  the 
side  intending  to  leap,  when  they  sung  out  to 
bring  a  lady  ;   he  turned  round  and  run  hisi  eyes 
around  the  few  to  find,  naturally  enough,  one  he 
knew  ;  not  seeing  one,  he  made  a  few  steps  to 
the  middle  of  the  deck  and  asked  the  nearest,  a 
young  girl  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  if  she  would 
go.     She  said,  "  Yes."     They  went  to  the  side 
to  jump;  but  when  she  saw  the   fearful  sight 
below,  the  little  boat  being  tossed  about,  with  a 
prospect  of  being  smashed  at  every  heave  of  the 
sea  against  the  iron  wall  of  the  ship,  she  said, 
"  I  can't  do  that."     There  was  no  time  fur  de- 
lay  or  consideration  ;  as  she   would    not  leap, 
Munroe,  seeing  the  boat  shoving  off,  leaped  in 
himself.     All  this  took  place  in  about  a  minute 
or  two — that  is,  the  lowering  and  getting  away. 
After  the  boat  was  shoved  off  the  first  time,  gbe 
drew  in  again.     There  appeared  to  be  a  suction 
at  the  stern  and  I  saw  when  she   drew  in   this 
time    that     she    was    drawing     right    under 
the    stern — which    would    have    been   sudden 
death  to  us.     The  oars  were  again  brought  to 
bear  against  the  side  of  the  ship  ;  we  were  then, 
I  think,  more  in  dread  of  being  lust  by  getting 
under  the  ship's  side  than  in  fear  of  too  many 
jumping.     At  that  time  there  was  no  attempt 
made  by  any  to  prevent  any  one   from  getting 
in — all  on  board   could  have  jumped.     There 
was  only  one  man   prevented  getting  in,  and 
that  was   one  of  the  foreign   sailors  :  he  came 
down  by  the  falls  from  the  davits,  and  some  one 
pressed  them  on  one  side  so  that  if  he  dropped 
he  would  go  into  the  water.     The  boat  was  ap- 
parently crowded  full,  and  I  heard  one  remark 
(which  was  very  true).     "  Why  don't  they  go 
and  get  out  the   other  boats?  why  all   look  to 
this  one,  as  if  there  was  no  other  on  board  ?"* 
It  still  is  an   unaccountable   thing  to  me    why 
Captain  Martin  did  not  see  and  have  those  boats 
got  ready,  properly  manned   and   ofBcered,  and 
then  tell   some   of  the   ladies,  "  There  is  your 
only  chance;  accept  it,  if  you  chou&e."     The 
S3cond  time  the  boat  was  shoved  off  her  Lows 
were  got  round,  and  soon  we  were  pulling  away 
on  the  port  .'^ide,  and  running  before  the  wind. 
Just  then  a  heavy  sea   was  seen  to  break  over 
the  ship's  stern,  and  wash  the  people  about  the 
deck  ;   but  just  before  we  saw  a  good  many,  both 
men  and  women,  standing  oa  the  lec-sidc  of  the 
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forward  part  of  the  poop,  waving  handkerchiefs 
and  cheering.  The  sun  had  just  shone  out  at 
that  time,  which  made  the  scene  appear  worse 
to  me.  I  thought  dark  and  gloom  more  suita- 
ble for  such  a  sad  moment,  and  more  in  keeping 
with  the  feelings  of  those  on  board.  Not  that 
I  rejoiced  over  my  position,  or  considered  myself 
much  better  off,  for  we  did  not  know  the  moment 
we  would  be  swallowed  up. 

(To  be  contimied.) 
■ — 4«^— . 
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The  brilliant  prismatic  colors  of  the  pearl  are  at- 
tributed to  the  decomposition  and  reflection  of  the 
light  by  the  numerous  minute  grooves  on  its  surface. 

The  change  in  the  fashions  is  said  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  prevailing  distress  among  the  weavers  of 
Lyons  ;  the  Empress  of  the  French  is  using  her  utmost 
eflfurts  to  bring  into  fashion  the  silks  which  are 
manufactured  in  that  city. 

The  celebrated  Japanese  traveller,  Dr.  von  Siebold 
died  at  Munich,  on  the  18th  inst.,  of  typhus,  at  the 
age  of  71.  He  has  left  a  rich  collectioa  of  manu- 
scripts. 

The  Freedmen. — Secretary  Stanton,  under  the  act 
of  Congress  passed  last  session,  has  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  award  compensation  to  loyal  slave  owners 
of  Maryland  whose  slaves  were  drafted  into  the  army. 

The  case  of  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer,  accused  of  felony 
in  abetting  the  escape  of  a  slave  woman,  under  his 
General  Order  No.  30,  which  was  dismissed  in  the 
circuit  court  of  Jefferson  County  because,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Constitutional  Amendment  had  been 
adopted,  and  the  alleged  slave  become  a  free  woman, 
has  been  remanded'  by  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  further  proceedings.  The  logic  of  the  bench 
that  makes  this  decision  is  of  a  sort  that  reflects  little 
credit  on  the  State.  "  No  jurist  or  enlightened  man," 
says  the  court,  "  confd  doubt  that,  in  a  prosecution 
for  horsestealing,  the  death  of  the  stolen  horse  after 
the  theft  could  not  prevent  a  judgment  of  conviction 
according  to  the  then  existing  law.  And  the  paral- 
lelism between  that  case  and  this  is  complete  in 
principle  and  reason." 

General  R.  K.  Scott,  assistant  commissioner  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
says,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  and 
the  operations  of  the  bureau  in  that  State  during  the 
10th  month,  in  the  district  of  Anderson,  including 
Ab'oerville,  Edgefield,  Barnwell  and  Anderson  dis° 
tricts,  the  freedmen  are  generally  treated  with  kind- 
ness;  labor  is  plentiful,  and  no  destitution  is  known 
to  exist.  No  schools  are  now  open,  and  though  they 
might  be  in  operation  without  interference  of  any 
kind,  lack  of  funds  compel  them  to  remain  closed. 
One  school,  now  in  operation  in  Aiken,  S.  C,  is  at- 
tended by  123  pupils.  The  former  teacher  of  the 
school  was  driven  away  by  an  armed  mob,  who 
threatened  to  take  his  life  unless  he  left  that  place. 
None  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  outrage  have 
yet  been  detected,  though  suspicion  rests  on  several 
of  the  so-called  high-toned  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
vicinity.  The  feeling  existing  between  the  whites 
and  freedmen  among  the  most  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable people  is  kindly  in  its  character,  and  only 
from  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  class  of  whites  do 
the  colored  people  receive  itijustice  and  ill-treat- 
ment. 

Some  destitution  is  reported  in  Co'l-^ton  district  in 
consequence  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  crop?,  and 
unless  aid  is  extended  to  the  indigent  persons,  both 
white  and  black,  much  suffering  will  ensue. 
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THE   STUDY   OF     LANGUAGE     AS   A   MEANS     OF 
MENTAL    CULTURE. 

A  Lecture  delivered  before  Friends'  Social  Lyceum, 
Phiiaddphia,  by  Edward  H.  Magill. 

It  ha.«,  of  late,  become  fashionable  ia  certain 
quarters  to  decry  the  study  of  language,  more 
especially  that  of  the  ancient  languages,  as  a 
means  of  mental  culture,  and  the  advocates  of 
this  study  are  under  the  necessity,  either  of 
standing  by  and  seeing  their  favorite  theories 
demolished  with  unsparing  hand,  or  of  entering 
the  arena  of  discussion,  and  maintaining  their 
views  by  convincing  arguments,  which  alone 
can  influence  the  decision  of  the  intelligent 
public  of  the  present  day.  It  is  no  longer  suf- 
ficient for  the  advocates  of  classical  learning  to 
preserve  a  dignified  reticence  with  reference  to 
the  theories  which  they  cherish,  superciliously 
assuming  that  it  is  as  vain  to  attempt  to  con- 
vince those  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  classical  culture  of  the  truth  of  their 
views,  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  teach  the 
nature  of  color  to  the  blind  ;  and  still  less  will 
the  plea  of  antitjuity,  of  long  established  usage, 
avail  them  in  these  days  when  change  and  im- 
provement are  so  generally  regarded  as  convert- 
ible terms. 

I  do  not  propose,  in  this  discussion,  to  decry 
the  study  of  the  external  world  ;  nor  to  attempt 
to  hold  up,  in  invidious  contrast,  any  one  ex- 
clusive course  of  study  as  opposed  to  another  ; 
my  deL^gn  being  rather  to  present  the  claims  of 
those  studies  to  which   my  attention  baa  been 


more  especially  directed,  and  which  the  practi- 
cal spirit  of  the  age  is  too  much  inclined  to  as- 
sign to  an  iuferior  place,  if  not  wholly  to  ignore  ; 
leaving  it  for  others  who  are  better  fitted  for 
the  task,  to  present  the  especial  claims  of  theirs. 
It  is  an  important  truth  which  cannot  be  too 
distinctly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  educa- 
tors, that  it  is  a  fatal  defect  in  any  system  of 
education  to  foster  a  partial,  one-sided,  course 
of  training,  at  the  expense  of  other  equally  im- 
portant and  equally  eflScient  means  of  disci- 
pline. Proper  food  and  proper  exercise  must 
be  provided  for  all  the  varied  powers  and  needs 
of  the  human  mind.  Of  what  avail  would  it  be 
to  store  the  mind  with  the  facts  and  principles 
of  science,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  so 
trained  as  to  bring  forth  promptly,  when  occasion 
demands  it,  fiom  its  rich  store  of  treasures, 
things  new  and  old  j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
what  end  would  you  train  the  mind  to  the  ut- 
most facility,  precision,  and  even  elegance  of 
expre.>*sion,  and  leave  it  totally  destitute  of  any 
valuable  thought  to  utter?  It  is  clear  that,  in 
the  language  of  jMarcel,  "Literature  and  sci- 
ence are  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other, 
and  must  go  baud  in  hand."  Whoever  attempts 
to  divorce  them,  or,  in  the  fulness  of  bis  zeal  ia 
the  advocacy  of  his  favorite  studies,  to  set  the 
one  against  the  other,  as  though  either  could, 
by  any  possibility,  bo  made  to  supply  the 
0  her's  place  in  a  well-ordered  system  of  in- 
struction, but  proves  himself  a  visionary 
dreamer,  ready  to  sacrifice   to  bis  pet  theories, 
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the  only  means  by  which  the  broadest  and 
most  generous  culture  can  be  obtained.  This 
whole  controversy  is  but  the  re-enacting  in 
another  form  of  the  ancient  fable,  concerning 
the  stomach  and  members  of  the  human  body. 
3Iuch  of  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy  upon 
this,  as  upon  other  subjects,  might  be  avoided 
if  we  would  always  remember  that  there  are 
many  truths  which,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  we  have  been  placed,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  our 
minds,  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  circum- 
scribed vision.  Animated  then  by  this  spirit, 
aiming  to  present,  with  their  full  weight,  truths 
which  seem  to  me  of  vital  importance,  ra'her 
than  to  deny  the  existence  of  other  equally  im- 
portant truths,  let  me  direct  your  attention, 
during  the  brief  time  allotted  me,  to  some  con- 
siderations which  cause  me  to  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  language  as  a  means  of 
mental  discipline. 

By  the  study  of  language,  of  course  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  or  so-called 
dead  languages  merely,  but  to  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  works  of  the  masters  of  thought 
and  speech  in  our  own,  as  well  as  in  preceding 
ages.  "  For,"  says  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
"  to  know  Latin  and  Greek  is  a  great  intellect- 
ual luxury  •  but  to  know  one's  own  tongue  is 
an  intellectual  necessity."  The  argument  is 
frequently  adduced,  and  not  without  some  show 
of  reason, — if  language  is  the  expressio  nof 
thought,  the  means  by  which  knowledge  is  com- 
municated, why  devote  so  many  valuable  years 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  which  is  but  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  sacrifice  to  this  acquisition  of 
the  means  the  very  end  at  which  we  aim  ? 
Now,  this  objection  is.  based  upon  the  false 
supposition,  which  all  educators  should  labor 
most  assiduously  to  remove,  that  education 
and  information  are  synonymous  terms.  It  is 
this  belief  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  false 
systems  of  instruction,  and  given  a  coloring  of 
truth  to  the  serious  charge,  that  our  institutions 
of  learning  are  so  generally  ingeniously  con- 
trived devices  for  the  "murder  of  the  inno- 
cent:j."  Says  Marcel,  "  The  teacher's  ser- 
vices are  estimated  not  by  the  quickened 
apprehension,  the  established  habit  of  at- 
tention, the  well-regulated  mind,  and  the  re- 
fined taste  of  his  pupil,  but  by  the  actual 
amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  which  has  been 
waded  through  in  the  academic  course."  Un- 
der the  false  impression  that  he  is  the  best  edu- 
cator who  imparts,  in  a  given  time,  the  greatest 
amount  of  information,  who  succeeds  best  in  a 
limited  term  of  years  in  filling  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  with  positive  knowledge,  what  wonder 
that  ambitious  teachers  resort,  so  generally,  to 
the  cramming  system,  and  that  ambitious  pa- 
rents, who  entertain  similar  views,  countenance 
the  process,  and  that  under  the  terrible  strain 


of  this  twofold  stimulus  at  home  and  at  school 
so  utterly  at  vari.mce  with  the  true  idea  of  edu- 
cation, many  of  the  most  promising  children 
are  sacrificed.  Now,  if  the  study  of  language 
be  so  conducted  that  it  is  nothing  better  nor 
higher  than  learning  a  barren  list  of  names  for 
the  same  object,  as  the  Icelandic  Scaldic  poet 
must  know  his  115  names  for  Odin^  aad  120 
synonymous  words  for  inland,  I  freely  admit 
that  the  study  would  be  uclerly  unworthy  of 
the  high  place  to  which,  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  educated  of  all  ages,  it  has 
been  assigned.  If  the  study  must,  of  necessity, 
be  so  conducted  that  it  becomes  a  mere  exercise 
of  the  verbal  memory,  a  pavror.  repetition  of  dry 
and  often  unmeaning  forms,  a  slavish  adherence 
to  "  the  letter  which  killeth  "  to  the  entire  neg- 
lect of  "  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive,"  the 
sooner  the  study  of  language  be  abandoned  for 
studies  in  which  a  living  interest  can  be  in- 
spired in  the  pupil's  mind,  the  better  it  Vt'ould 
be  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  pupil,  and 
for  the  cause  of  sound  learning  everywhere. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  in 
this  regard  in  many  of  our  best  colleges,  where 
students  who  have  been  most  thoroughly 
trained  in  their  preparatory  studies  by  able  and 
experienced  men  in  their  various  departments 
are  brought  under  the  experimental  instruction 
of  newly  graduated  tutors,  whose  diplomas  are 
scarcely  dry,  surely  no  such  necessity  really 
exists  for  thus  divorcing  form  and  substance. 

I  assume,  in  this  discussion,  that  the  proper 
study  of  language,  after  obtaining  so  much 
familiarity  with  our  own  as  a  child  of  ordinary 
intelligence  acquires  before  the  age  of  tea, 
without  the  hindrance  (or  Ae/)>,  if  thac  term  be 
preferred,)  of  technical  English  Grammar,  al- 
ways Jjegins  with  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages.  There  are  many  substantial  reasons 
for  this  preference  ;  reasons  which  have  always 
had  their  influence  with  educated  men  since 
the  revival  of  letters,  and  which  increase  rather 
than  diminish  in  weight  with  every  passing 
generation.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  view  is 
directly  at  variance  with  opinions  entertained 
by  many  distinguished  writers  and  scholars  of 
the  present  day,  who  admit  that  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  was  all  important  at  a  period 
when  all  that  was  most  valuable  in  literature, 
science  and  philosophy,  all  history  and  biogra- 
phy, all  moral  and  religious  instruction,  was 
locked  up  in  those  ancient  tongues  ;  but  claim 
that  now,  when  we  have  a  newly  created  litera- 
ture of  our  own,  when  all  that  is  valuable  in 
those  ancient  writings  is  easily  accessible 
through  the  medium  of  translations,  the  same 
necessity  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  those 
languages  no  longer  exists.  This  belief  is 
based  upon  a  twofold  assumption  :  first,  that  it 
is  possible  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
beauties  of  an  author's  style,  or  even  a  faithfu 
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picture  of  his  thought,  through  the  medium  of 
traoslatiuns;  and  secondly,  that  the  style  and 
thought,  in  the  study  of  a  language,  are  the 
only  objects  worthy  of  regard.  Both  these  as- 
sumptions are  utterly  g^rouadless.  Can  you 
catch  the  true  spirit  of  the  master  minds  of  an- 
tiquity— the  orators,  the  poets,  and  the  philoso- 
phers—through the  poor  medium  of  the  most 
perfect  translation  ?  Let  me  answer  the  cjnes 
tion  in  the  language  of  Judge  Story: — "  Ay  ! 
as  one  remembers  the  face  of  a  dead  friend  by 
gathering  up  the  broken  fragments  of  his  image, 
as  one  listens  to  the  tale  of  a  dream  twice  told, 
as  one  catches  the  roar  of  the  ocean  in  the  rip- 
ple of  a  rivulet,  as  one  sees  the  blaze  of  noon  in 
the  first  glimpse  of  twilight."  Nor  can  we 
more  readily  admit  the  truth  of  the  second  as- 
sumption,— that  the  author's  style  and  thoughts 
are  the  only  objects  worthy  of  regard.  It  is 
true  that  we  do  and  should  study  the  models  of 
antiquity  for  the  unrivalled  specimens  of  poetry 
and  eloquence,  of  biography  and  history,  which 
they  present,  specimens  so  elaborately  wrought 
out  in  the  minutest  details,  and  of  so  exquisite 
a  finish,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years^  we  may  still  turn  to  them  as  models, 
since  then  unequalled,  or  certainly  unsurpassed  ; 
and  the  subject-matter  of  those  ancient  writers, 
(embracing  topics  the  most  varied,  from  the 
humble  themes  of  gardening  and  rearing  bees, 
to  the  loftiest  disquisitions  upon  law,  both  human 
and  divine,  scarcely  omitting  any  topic  of  hu- 
man interest,)  is,  even  now,  after  the  astonish- 
ing progress  of  the  present  century,  well  worthy 
of  our  profound  study  and  reflection  ;  teaching 
us  that  much  that  we  are  prone  to  regard  as 
new  in  human  experience  is  as  old  as  Homer 
or  Plato;  that  even  modern  inventions,  and  the 
far-reaching  deductions  of  modern  science,  have 
often  been  foreshadowed  by  the  intuitions  of  the 
masters  of  thought  and  speech,  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  And  yet  it  is  not  prima- 
rily, either  as  models  of  style,  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  thoughts  which  they  have  recorded,  that 
we  study  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity,  but 
for  that  discipline  of  mind  which  they  afford,  a 
discipline  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment and  forms  of  the  words,  and  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  language,  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  its  place  cannot  be  supplied  by  any 
other  means  of  mental  culture  ever  yet  devised. 
I  have  said  that  the  reasons  fur  studying 
Latin  and  Greek  are  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  in  weight  with  every  passing  gene- 
ration. Fifty  years  ago  the  study  of  Compara- 
tive Philology  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is 
less  than  sixty  years  since  the  work  of  the  Ger- 
man poet  Schlegel  appeared,  "  On  the  Ijearning 
and  Wisdom  of  the  Indians,"— a  work  which, 
according  to  Max  Muller,  was  "  the  foundation 
of  the  science  of  language."  Now  any  study  of 
Comparative   Philology,    except    in    the    most 


superficial  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  is  only 
possible  after  a  knowledge  ot' Greek  and  Latin 
as  the  found  ition  has  been  surely  laid.  L.tia 
18  at  once  the  muster  key  to  the  romance  lan- 
guages of  Southern  Europe,  being  the  eouree 
whenoe  the  languages  of  P.-rtuiral,  Spain, 
trance,  Italy,  Wallachia,  and  that^of  the  Gri- 
sons  of  Switzerland,  are  directly  derived;  not 
less  than  niuety-five  per  cent,  of  the  words  in 
the  most  useful  of  these  languages,  the  French, 
presenting  cvidenS  traces  of  their  Latin  origi- 
nals. In  our  own  language,  although  made  up 
of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  words  collected  from 

every  source — "  rudis   indigestaque   moles," 

but  few  literary  languages,  or  even  dialects, 
being  unrepresented  in  it,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  words  are  of  Greek  or  Latin  origin,  either 
directly,  or,  more  generally,  through  the  modi- 
fied Latiu  of  the  French  or  other  romance  lan- 
guages. 

With  the  study  of  the  ancient  langua'^es,  the 
study  of  ancient  history,  of  biography,  and  of 
classical  geography  should  always  be  couibined, 
and  a  vital  interest  mai/  and  shvald  be  given  lo 
the  whole,  by  keeping  up  a  constant  comparison 
between  ancient  and  modern  times.  A  pajie 
of  Demosthenes  or  Plato  may  be  made  an  exer- 
cise of  surpassing  interest,  if,  while  the  es.scn- 
tial  drill  upon  grammatical  forms  and  the  con- 
struction of  sentences  is  not  neglecfed,  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  is  directed  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  words  were  uttered, 
the  characters  who  were  then  upon  the  stage  of 
action,  the  intended  and  the  actual  effect  of  the 
speaker's  words,  the  part  which  the  pa.<^9ape 
under  consideration  subserves  in  the  general 
argument,  and  instances  of  parallel  passajres  in 
other  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  if,  in 
short,  every  thing  be  done  to  enable  the  student 
to  see  re-enacted,  by  living,  breathing,  real 
men,  the  scenes  which  transpired  two  thousand 
years  ago.  That  all  this  is  done,  or  even  very 
generally  attempted,  in  the  classroom,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  affirm.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  pupil's  course  in  particular,  so  much  atten- 
tion must  necessarily  be  given  to  the  ibrms  of 
the  words  and  the  construction  of  the  scnteocos 
that  it  is  only  by  the  greatest  exertion  on  the 
teacher's  part  that  any  time  can  bo  obtained  to 
attend  to  any  of  these  things,  which,  at  this 
stage  of  the  course,  must  be  made  secondary, 
for  strict  attention  to  the  litital  rcndi  rimj  of  the 
passage  before  him  is  as  important  to  the  stu- 
dent of  language,  at  least  in  the  earlier  etages 
of  his  course,  as  the  exercises  in  the  dissecting- 
room  are  to  the  student  of  an:itomy  ;  and  if  this 
early  training  be  neglected,  the  cla.-sical  writers 
are  never  read  with  plea.«urc  or  profit.  I  would 
not  then  be  understood  as  advoeatiiig  the  aban- 
doning of  the  necessarily  somewhat  dry  and 
tedious  work  of  literal  rendering,  but  that  from 
the  bc<Mnniug   mere  than  that  should   be  at- 
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tempted,  and  especially  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  tbe  course,  when,  if  the  earlier  labor 
has  been  faithfully  performed,  the  forms  and 
constructions  are  comparatively  familiar.  What 
a  disgrace  to  the  great  schools  of  England  that 
Staunton,  in  his  recent  work  upon  those  schools, 
can  truly  say,  "  In  teaching  the  classics  we  have 
not  yet  passed  beyond  the  period  of  the  dry 
bones.  Who  is  to  breathe  ou  these  dry  as-dust 
relics  with  creative  energy,  and  suunuon  from 
the  valley  of  death  forms  of  glory,  strength  and 
beauty.  What  is  to  be  the  regenerated  agency 
if  our  educational  institutions  continue  apa- 
thetic." Now,  whatever  the  study  of  language 
may  be  capable  of  effecting  when  properly  con- 
ducted, judgment  will  inevitably  be  passed 
upon  it  in  these  practical  days,  not  by  what  it 
laay,  but  by  what  it  actually  does  accomplish. 
It  therefore  becomes  an  imperative  duty  for 
those  who  would  not  see  this  time-honored  study 
superseded  by  studies  of  a  (so-called)  practical 
nature,  who  are  firmly  convinced  that  nothing 
has  ever  yet  been  devised,  as  a  means  of  intel- 
lectual training,  which  so  admirably  answers 
all  the  needs  of  the  mind,  and  so  fully  fits  it  for 
the  varied  duties  of  life,  to  see  to  it  that  this 
study  is  so  directed  that  its  higher  capabilities 
are  proved  in  practice,  and  are  not  the  vain 
imaginings  of  devoted  enthusiasts  or  fanciful 
theorists.  To  this  end  let  the  grammars  be  sim- 
plified and  greatly  abridged,  so  that  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  language  may  be  indelibly 
fixed  in  the  pupil's  mind,  and  he  may  not,  in 
the  language  of  Kobespierre,  "  fose  uyht  of  the 
principles  amid  the  multitude  of  exceptious." 
Then,  too,  it  is  of  the  last  importance,  and  can- 
not be  too  strenuously  urged,  that  the  exercises 
be  so  conducted  that  the  actors  in  the  scenes 
described  shall  be  something  more  than  mere 
shadowy  names.  A  human  interest  would  at 
once  cluster  around  what  would  otherwise  be 
dry  and  formal,  if,  bridging  the  great  gulf  of 
two  thousand  years,  summoning,  as  with  the 
enchanter's  wand,  the  scenes  and  actors  of  other 
days,  we  could  see  in  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
Xenophon,  Demosthenes  and  Homer,  men  of 
like  thoughts  and  feelings  with  ourselves. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  certain  Scotchman  being  solicited  to  enter 
the  army  and  fight  for  his  country,  asked  the 
officer  who  desired  to  enlist  him  these  ques- 
tions :  "  Can  you  tell  me  if  I  kill  a  man  that  he 
will  go  to  Heaven  ?  Or  can  you  say  whether, 
if  I  am  killed  myself,  I  shall  likewise  go  there." 
Meeting  with  no  satisfactory  answer,  he  con- 
tinued : — "  1  dare  not  send  a  fellow-creature 
unprepared  to  Eternity,  neither  dare  I  rush 
thither  unbidden."  This  man  was  a  true  hero ; 
he  would  rather  meet  the  dangers  of  life  and 
the  contumely  of  the  world  than  offend  bis 
Divine  Master. 


SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  629) 

To  S.  A. 
1818,  Second  Month  IsL — I  have  been  ap- 
prehensive that  our  views  of  these  doctrines 
[of  Immediate  revelation,  and  the  true  and  sav- 
ing knowledge  of  God,  and  of  His  truth]  which 
are  closely  accordant  with  those  of  the  holy 
penmen  of  Scripture,  are  but  little  known  among 
the  many  religious  denominations.  I  have  be- 
lieved, both  as  to  those  within  and  without  the 
pale  of  our  own  Society,  that  there  is  in  this 
day  (as  there  ever  has  been,)  more  need  of 
leading  people,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  foun- 
tain of  truth,  the  foundation  stone,  than  of  lay- 
ing much  stress  upon  the  building,  the  beau- 
tiful harmonious  superstructure  of  doctrines, 
which  arises  from  that  base,  and  can  stand  only 
upon  it.  This  corner-stone  we  well  know  is 
Christ,  not  merely  testified  of  without  us,  but 
also  manifestel  within  ;  and  as  we  closely  at- 
tend to,  and  obey  the  manifestations  of  His 
Spirit  and  power  in  our  hearts,  we  come  truly 
and  .savingly  to  know  sou.ething  of  Him  and 
His  holy  religion,  according  to  our  present 
ability  and  growth  j  and  in  following  Him  in 
His  leadings  we  are  best  able  to  receive  those 
true  testimonies  of  Him  recorded  in  Scripture, 
and  livingly  to  understand,  as  well  as  availingly 
to  believe,  what  is  there  said  of  His  appearance 
in  the  flesh,  with  all  that  He  said,  did,  and 
suffered.  There  has  been,  and  still  continues 
to  be  a  great  deal  said  and  written,  respecting 
correct  and  scriptural  views,  of  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  Christianity;  but  I  believe  until 
men  oonie  to  that,  which  can  alone  give  the 
true  di.^cernment  of  these  spiritual  things,  they 
will,  they  must  continue  to  grope  as  in  the  dark, 
not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  neither  the  power 
of  God  ;  and  it  is  feared,  resist  Him,  who  the 
apostle  said,  "  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  seems  to  me, 
that  under  the  constraining  influence  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  we  should  earnestly  recommend 
people  to  believe  in  and  obey  His  light  in  their 
hearts  ;  that  by  following  Him  in  this  manifest- 
ation, they  may  have  the  light  of  life,  as  He 
Himself  has  graciously  promised.  No  pointing 
to  the  written  testiraones  borne  to  the  existence 
of  this  light  within,  will  avail,  but  as  the  mind 
is  gathered  (in  some  measure,  however  small,) 
to  that  which  witnesses  those  testimonies  to  be 
true,  and  alone  enables  us  to  receive  them.  I 
cannot  think  that  that  Scripture,  "  the  letter 
killeth,"  if  rightly  made  use  of,  could  hurt  any 
but  those  who  walk  not  closely  in  accord- 
ance with  that  Spirit  which  gave  it 
lorth,  and  which  is  able  to  give  a  true  un- 
derstanding thereof.  No  man  can  availingly 
know  or  follow   the  directions  laid  down  ia 
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Scripture,  but  as  he  bows  to  the  appearance 
and  openings  of  that  Light,  wbich  enlighteneth 
every  man  more  or  less  in  the  day  of  his  visit- 
ation. It  seems  to  my  view,  that  the  greatest 
thing  which  we  all  have  to  guard  against  is, 
the  leaving  our  heavenly  guide;  and  this  may 
easily  be  done,  both  in  reading  Scripture,  and 
in  every  other  religious  engagement ;  if  this  be 
the  case  with  us,  we  cannot  but  wrest  them. 
Bome  way  or  other,  to  our  own  condemnation 
or  even  destruction,  whatever  we  may  think  or 
imagine  ;  it  may  be  by  thinking:  to  have  life 
in  them,  as  the  Jews  did,  whom  Jesus  reproved. 
It  was  not  that  the  Jews  did  icroruj  in  diligently 
searching  those  writings,  or  that  there  was  any 
barm  or  noxious  influence  in  Scripture, — it  was 
not  in  that  sense  that  the  letter  killed,  or  doth 
kill ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
they  cannot  y/ye  faith,  and  that  all  their  au- 
thority, and  excellence,  and  efficacy  in  the  work 
of  salvation,  are  only  from  that  power  and  life 
whence  they  came.  But  it  was  by  reading  in 
the  light  of  their  own  reason,  which  is  indeed 
darkness; — heaping  up  a  dead  set  of  doctrines, 
in  their  own  wisdom,  which  is  foolishness  ;  pre- 
Buruing  to  pry  into  things  too  high  for  them, 
thinss  into  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  led  them 
not,  but  their  own  speculations  and  imagina- 
tions; thus  they  made  the  commandments  of 
God  of  none  effect,  as  many  now  do,  by  their 
own  traditions,  and  expositions,  and  interpre- 
tations, adding  to  and  diminishing  from  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Being  unstable 
and  very  unlearned  in  the  word,  which  spake 
forth  the  Scripture,  though  learned  ever  so 
much  in  the  words,  they  cannot  reach  the 
essence;  but  must  stumble  as  Nicodemus  and 
other  learned  Jews  did,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  new  birth  ;  though  they  could  easily  tell 
by  the  letter  of  the  book,  where  Christ  was  to 
be  born.  It  is  such  in  this  day,  who  are  cru- 
cifying unto  themselves  the  Sou  of  God  afresh, 
notwithstanding  all  their  high  professions  about 
the  atonement, etc.,  which  they  have  very  clearly 
in  the  notion  and  dead  apprehension,  but  out 
of  the  life  of  these  thing:s  :— the  evil  spirits 
could  testify  of  Christ,  and  say,  "  T  know  thee 
who  thou  art,  the  holy  one  of  God  ;"  and, 
"  these  are  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God, 
which  shew  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation;" — 
for  even  these  had  a  knowledge  of  God,  and 
belief  in  him, — a  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  con- 
fession of  him, — a  knowledge  also  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. The  enemy  also  himself  was  ready  at 
quoting  Scripture, — witness  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord  ;  and  He  can  put  men  upon  studying 
the  Scriptures,  so  long  as  through  the  carnal 
mind  he  may  but  interpret,  and  apply  them  to 
their  states ;  for  by  all  this  he  has  the  poor 
Boul  the  safer  in  his  net.  He  is  not  deterred 
from  prosecuting  his  evil  designs,  by  our  hold- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  ever  so  high  estimation  j 


if  in  studying  them,  we  lean  on  our  own  under- 
standing, although  with  great  and  apparently 
laudible  zeal  :  though  we  apply  one  part  to  con- 
firm another — though  we  get  them  by  heart, 
— though  we  extract  all  the  doctrimjs  and  duties 
that  are  testified  of  therein, — thouirh  we  are 
able  by  this  skill  to  give  an  expert  answer  to 
such  as  may  inquire  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
we  have  adopted,  and  the  faith  which  we  have 
formed  out  of  the  letter  of  the  book, — though 
we  even  set  ourselves  to  do  all  that  is  command- 
ed ; — yet  all  these  witlings,  and  runnings,  and 
strivings,  do  not  overthrow  hio  government  in 
the  heart:  nay,  his  snare  is  not  broken,  but 
made  more  subtle  and  intricate.  It  is  the  sim- 
ple, and  those  that  abide  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  truth,  that  are  kept  by  the  truth  out  of  his 
beguiling  snares ;  the  spirit  of  truth  is  their 
shield  and  sure  dcf.;nce  on  the  right  hand  as 
on  the  left,  and  they  lean  not  unto  their  own 
understandings;  so  that  the  Scriptures  and 
every  other  outward  means  are  blessed  to  them, 
as  they  keep  to  the  anointing  which  they 
have  of  him  ;  by  which,  whether  with  or  with- 
out instrumental  aid,  they  know  all  things  re- 
quisite fur  their  present  need  ;  having  '•  an  un- 
derstanding given  them  to  know  Him  that  is 
true." 

1818,  Third  Month  Zil.—l  believe  if  young 
persons  were  more  fully  open,  and  implicitly 
given  up  to  acts  of  dedication  apparently  small, 
and  were  willing  to  go,  to  stay,  to  do,  or  to  for- 
bear in  minor  matters,  as  seemed  best,  that  they 
would  thrive  more  vigorously  in  religious  stature 
and  strength.  One  thing  after  another  came 
gradually  before  the  view  of  my  mind  ;  all  that 
I  had  to  do,  or  believed  was  required  at  my 
hands,  came  not  upon  me  at  once :  for  there 
was  no  hard  task  maker  to  obey,  but  one  who 
knew  my  weakness,  and  my  inability  to  give 
up  even  to  the  least  matter  of  duty,  without  Ilia 
special  aid.  As  I  was  concerned  to  keep  my 
eye  open,  to  see  whatever  He  might  shew  me 
was  to  be  given  up  to, — and  as  my  desire  frum 
day  to  day  unto  Him,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  His  will  respecting  me, — first  one  thing, 
then  another,  at  seasons  opened  before  me  with 
sufficient  clearness  :  sometimes  these  apprehend- 
ed duties  were  very  little  matters,  at  other  times 
they  were  of  fearfully  great  importance  ;  and 
often  were  they  of  a  nature  and  camplexioa 
which  the  worldly-wise  part  in  myself  and  in 
others  could  not  bear  or  understand.  Yet  after 
having  gone  through  and  been  favored  to  stand 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  these  things,  I 
have  often  .seen  the  propriety  of  them  ;  and  I 
have  felt  it  a  precious  thing  to  be  "  led  about 
and    instructed"  so  suiubly,  bo  seasonably,  so 

'"'"^-  To  E.  n. 

\(S(h  of  Fourth  Mouth,  1818. 
Deae  Edward.— It  is  my  belief,  that,  ac- 
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ccordiDg  to  tby  own  expressioos,  "the  Master 
is  come/'  and  coming,  (what  if  I  say,)  to  plead 
as  in  old  time,  with  the  modern  moneychangers 
in  the  temple,  who  turn  the  holy  house  of  Him 
that  is  most  holy  into  "  a  den  of  thieves  ;" — 
to  upset  their  tables  and  scatter  their  silver 
and  their  gold  ;  the  "  love"  of  which  is 
said  to  be  the  "  root  of  all  evil."  His  scourge  is, 
as  it  were,  in  His  hand  '  and  the  buyers  and 
sellers  being  cast  out,  the  blind  and  the  lame 
shall  yet  come  to  him  in  the  temple,  the  house  of 
prayer  for  al!  nations,  and  He  will  heal  them. 
The  little  children  shall  yet  cry  in  this  temple, 
saying,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  ;"  and 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  very  "  babes  and  suck- 
lings," whose  hearts  He  had  fed  with  "  the 
milk  of  His  word,"  praises  shall  yet  come  forth 
unto  Himself. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  I  feel  freedom  to  men- 
tion it  to  thee,  that  there  are  or  will  arise, 
those  who  will,  in  some  sense,  "  build  the  old 
waste  places."  I  live  in  the  faith  that  the 
truth  shall  spread;  and  the  number  of  those 
that  are  guided  and  governed  by  the  teachings 
of  that  Spirit,  which  leadeth  into  all  truth, 
will  be  greatly  multiplied.  Surely  there  are 
even  now  those  that  "  are  left  of  the  captivity," 
who  "  are  in  great  affliction  and  reproach  ;"  we 
may  also  say,  that,  in  some  acceptation  of  the 
passage,  "the  wall  of  Jerusalem  is  broken 
down,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  burned  with 
fire."  May  I  not  also  add,  there  are,  even  in 
this  day,  those  who  can  in  measure  adopt  a 
similar  language  with  that  of  Nehemiah, — 
"  When  I  heard  these  things,  I  sat  down  and 
wept,  and  mourned  certain  days,  and  fasted, 
and  prayed  before  the  God  of  heaven."  Surely 
there  are  those  that  can  say,  "  I  arose  in  the 
night,  neither  told  I  any  man  what  my  God 
had  put  in  my  heart  to  do  at  Jerusalem  : — 
then  went  I  up  in  the  night  by  the  brook,  and 
viewed  the  wall,  and  turned  back  • — and  the 
rulers  knew  not  whither  I  went,  or  what  I  did  : 
neither  had  I  as  yet  told  it  to  the  Jews,  nor  to 
the  priests,  nor  to  the  nobles,  nor  to  the  rulers, 
nor  to  the  rest  that  did  the  work."  There  are 
doubtless  some  that  are  ready  to  laugh  these 
to  scorn,  and  to  despise  them  ;  and  to  say, 
"  What  is  this  thing  that  ye  do  ?" — and  I  judge 
there  are  those  that  can  reply,  "  The  God  of 
heaven.  He  will  prosper  us:  therefore  we  His 
servants  will  arise  and  build."  To  such  as  en- 
deavour to  entice  the  sincere-hearted,  and  to 
take  them  off,  by  whatever  specious  pretence, 
from  their  watch  and  work,  their  unceasing 
concern  and  travail  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  cause ;  I  am  clearly  of  the  mind  that  the 
reply  should  be,  "  I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so 
that  I  cannot  come  down  ;  why  should  the  work 
cease,  whilst  I  leave  it  and  come  down  to 
you  ?"  Now  the  work  that  is  wanted,  as  far  as 
1  have  in  this  and  some  other  favored  seasons 


had  capacity  to  see,  is  a  sinking  down  and 
bowing  down  yet  lower  and  deeper  than  many 
of  us  have  hitherto  humbled  ourselves, — even 
under  the  government  and  dominion  of  the 
holy  seed,  Christ  Jesus ;  that  so  we  may, 
through  subjection  to  Him,  be  led  to  "  cease 
from  our  own  works,"  and  to  let  Him  do  and 
work  all  things  in  us  according  to  His  own 
divine  will.  Wherever  this  blessed  work  hath 
gone  forward  with  strength  and  beauty,  wher- 
ever this  constraining  power  has  been  fully 
and  faithfully  given  up  to,  I  believe  a  necessity 
has  been  sooner  or  later  felt,  to  make  a  full 
surrender  and  sacrifice  of  everything,  which 
the  law  written  in  the  heart  may  call  for. 

From  one,  who  is  much  more  often  than 
otherwise  plunged  into  the  depths,  and  who 
finds  himself  yet  weaker  and  wei^ker  in  himself 
to  will  or  to  do  anything  as  of  himself,  but  is 
at  times  favored  to  see  still  greater  necessity 
for  a  daily  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  that  so  His 
will  may  be  daily  known  and  done  through  His 
Spirit,  which  brings  into  and  preserves  in  a 
watchful,  weighty  frame  of  mind  at  all  times, 
— and  who  is,  wiili  feelings  of  affectionate 
regard,  Thy  friend,  J.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LETTETl    FROM    JOHN   JACKSON. 

(Concluded  from  page  631.) 

"  As  regards  that  orlinance  called  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  it  is  observed  by 
modern  professors,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  Jewish  ceremony  under  a  new 
name.  For  I  think  the  testimony  of  all  the 
Evangelists  informs  us,  that  it  is  not  an  institu- 
tion of  Christ,  when  they  tell  us  that  Jesus  kept 
it  as  the  '  passover.'  '  The  feast,  of  thepassover' 
and  '  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread.' 

"  It  was  not  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  dispensation  which  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  introduce,  that  any  outward  right  could  be 
essential  to  divine  communion.  It  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission  to  put  an  end  to  sin,  by  lay- 
ing the  ase  at  the  root  of  every  corrupt  desire 
and  iiiclioation  of  the  heart,  and  to  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness,  a  work  too  moment- 
ous to  be  effected  by  any  outward  forms 
Hence  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  '  blot 
out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances,  nailing  them 
to  the  cross,'  and  instruct  them  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  them, 
where  his  appearance  should  be  known  by  an 
inward  and  spiritual  communion,  a  participa- 
tion in  which  is  the  only  true  supper  of  tho 
Lord.  '  J3ehold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock, 
if  any  man  will  hear  my  voice  and  open  unto 
me,  I  will  come  in  and  sup  with  him  and  he 
shall  sup  with  me.' 

"  The  blessed  Jesus  frequently  instructed  his 
disciples  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  by 
the  aid  of  figures,  well  knowing  they  were  un- 
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sble  to   comprehend  the  fulness  of  the  gospel 
day  at  once;  and  we   find  on  the  last  occasion 
when  he  kept  the  ceremony  of  the  '  Passover,' 
in  which  he  took  bread  and  blessed,  and  broke 
it,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying, '  take  eat,  this  is 
my  body,'   he  wished   to  impress  their  minds 
through  the  medium  of  this  interesting  figure, 
that  as  this   ceremony  had   been  kept  in   com- 
memoration   of  the  deliverance  of  that  people 
from  Egyptian  bondage,   so   it   was   a  type  or 
figure  of  the   deliverance  of  the  soul  from  the 
bondage  or  thraldom  of  sin,  which  was    to  be 
kept  in  commemoration  of  its  redemption  throuijh 
Christ,  '  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God.'  lie 
further  told  them,  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  will 
drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that 
day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.'     Thus  showing  them  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  tvpe  was  to  end,  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient he  should  go  away,  but  giving  them  the 
blessed  promise  that  he  would  appear  a  second 
time  without  sin  unto  salvation,  and  be  with  his 
faithful  followers  and  disciples  '  alway  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.'     Jesus  commanded  his 
disciples  and  the  people  not  to  '  labor  for  that 
meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which 
endureth  unto  everlasting  life.'  '  I  am  that  bread 
of  life.'     '  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 
Whoso  eateth   my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood 
h  ith  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  ttie 
last  day  ;  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed   and  my 
blood  is  drink  indeed.     lie  that  eateth  my  flesh 
and  diinketh  my  blood,  dwelieih  in  me,  and  I 
in  him.    As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me  and 
I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even 
he  shall  live  by  me.     This  is  that  bread  which 
came  down   from  heaven  :  not  as  your  fathers 
did  eat  manna  and  are  dead  :  he  that  eateth  of 
this  bread  shall  live  forever.' 

"  The  disciples  did  not  perceive  the  mystical 
meaning  of  these  sayings,  but  the  blessed  Jesus 
did  not  leave  them  to  conjecture  ;  for  when  he 
found  they  were  offended  at  what  they  had  heard, 
he  told  them,  '  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth, 
the   flesh  profiteth  nothing ;    the  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.' 
Thus  showing  them  that  under  the  figure  of  his 
flesh  and  blood,  he  was  speaking  of  his  spiritual 
manifestation,  in  which  he  will  become  '  Christ 
in  us,  the  hope  of  glory,'  '  the  resurrection  and 
the  life.'     As  we  are  made  witnesses  of  this 
resurrection,  we  can  in  truth  say,    '  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  because  he  lives  I  shall 
live  also.'     Then   shall  we  know  that  it  is  his 
Zi/e,  and  not  his  death,  that  becomes  a  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins,  agreeably  to  his  own  promise. 
'  I  will  give  my  life  a  ransom  for  many.'     And 
as  we  are  clothed  upon  with  the  life  of  Christ, 
we  come   to  put  on  the  '  new  man,  which  after 
God  is   created  in  rigbteousoess  and  true  holi- 
ness,' and  are  raised  above  carnal  performances 


and  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God  in  new- 
ness of  life. 

"  The  apoBtle  Paul  assures  the  believers  that 
'  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings,  and 
carnal  ordinances,'  were  only  to  continue  till  the 
'  time  of  reformation,'  and  thi*'  time  of  reforma- 
tion,' he  says,  was  the  coming  of  Christ  by  the 
establishment  of  a  '  greater  atd  more  perfect 
tabernacle  not  made  with  hands,'  an  inward  and 
spiritual  temple,  where  the  true  worshipper 
might  worship  God,  not  in  form  and  ceremony, 
but  '  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  However  this  kind 
of  worship  may  he  overlooked  or  neglected,  it 
remains  to  be  the  blessed  medium  through  which 
the  soul  finds  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
knows  its  communion  to  be  with  God  in  the 
'  silence  of  all  flesh.' 

"  As  every  reformation  is  gradual,  and  as 
many  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  had 
been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  revert  nee  the 
ceremonies  of  the  law,  we  cannot  suppose  they 
would  at  once  abandon  them  ;  but  as  they  took 
heed  unto  that  light,  or  '  manifestation  of  the 
spirit,  which  is  given  to  every  one  to  profit 
withal,'  their  views  of  divine  truths  became 
clearer  and  clearer,  till  at  length  they  con- 
sidered that  righteousness  which  stood  in  the 
observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  as  '  filthy 
rags.' 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  of 
the  apostle  Paul  in  the  beginning  of  his  minis- 
try, we  find,  thirty  years  after  his  conversion, 
in  the  maturity  of  his  religious  experience,  he 
drew  a  boundary  line  between  the  dispeusatioa 
of  the  law,  and  the  spiritual  dispensation  of  the 
new  covenant,  (of  which  the  other  was  only  as  a 
schoolmaster  to  lead  unto;)  and  in  view  of  the 
sufliciency  of  the  grace  of  God  to  bring  salvation, 
he  cautioned  the  Hebrews  after  this  manner: 
'  Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange 
doctrines;  for  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart 
be  established  with  grace  ;  not  with  meats,  which 
have  not  profited  them  that  have  been  occupied 
therein." 

"  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  human 
family  hud    this    admonition  of   Paul  been  at- 
tended to  ;  but  how  soon  after  the  days  of  the 
apostles  was  the  sufficiency  of  this  L'race  of  God 
to  effect  salvation  questioned,  the  church  turned 
auain  to   the  weak  and   beggarly  elements,  and 
brought  in  bondage  to  a  mercenary  priesthood. 
The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  were  blend- 
ed ;   men  became  the  advocates  of  Chri-»tianity, 
more  from  the  pecuniary  interest  with  which  it 
endowed    its   possessor,  than   that  love  of  souls 
which  distinguished  the  labors  of  the  primitive 
followers  of  Jesus.  In  consequence  of  this  unhal- 
lowed union,  the  church  lost  her  purity.  .Mystery 
Babylon    bewitched  her    with    love    of '  filthy 
lucre.'     The    u.se    of  many   carnal  ordinances 
increased,  every  effort   was  made  to  cloud  the 
simpUcity  of  Christianity,  and   to  render  that 
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obscure  and  difficult  to  be  understood,  which 
was  easily  comprehended  by  the  illiterate  fish- 
erman of  Galilee,  and  which  was  seen  in 
prophetic  vision  to  be  so  plain,  that  the  '  way- 
faring man  though  a  fool  cannot  err  therein.' 
And  had  not  God  in  his  mercy  preserved  a 
little  remnant,  who,  like  the  seven  thousand  in 
the  days  of  Elijah,  could  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal 
nor  worship  his  image,  the  church  would  have 
become  an  utter  desolation.  But  truth  tri- 
umphed over  error,  the  light  of  the  gospel  has 
been  shining  with  increasing  brightness,  open- 
ing to  the  obedient  soul  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Should  we 
not  then  desire  that  the  church  may  come  still 
more  fully  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  that  she 
may  indeed  be  clothed  with  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness, Christ  Jesus  ?  That  the  fulness  of  the 
gospel  day  may  be  witnessed,  in  which  the  de- 
claration of  the  prophet  shall  be  fulfilled, '  They 
shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and 
every  man  his  brother,  saying  know  the  Lord, 
for  all  shall  know  me  from  the  least  to  the  great- 
est of  them.'  When  there  shall  be  no  need  to 
depend  upon  the  arm  of  flesh,  the  cry  of  lo, 
here  is  Christ!  and  lo,  he  is  there  !  will  cease  ; 
for  the  Lord's  children,  being  all  taught  of  the 
Lord,  will  speak  the  same  language,  and  mind 
the  same  thing.  Then  may  we  not  hope  for 
the  coming  of  that  day  in  which  all  the  dis- 
putes and  contentions  which  have  so  long  dis- 
tracted Christendom,  and  divided  it  into  sects 
and  parties,  will  be  at  an  end,  and  the  profess- 
ors of  religion  be  able  to  labor  harmoniously 
together  f  jr  the  universal  establishment  of  the 
Redeemer's  Kingdom  ? 

"  With  sincere    desires  for  thy  advancement 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
"  I  ara  thy  friend,       John  Jackson." 
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The  Testimony  to  Peace. — To  the  ques- 
tion which  has  at  various  times  been  asked  us, 
as  to  what  course  Friends  are  generally  pur- 
suing in  relation  to  such  of  their  members  as 
have  violated  the  discipline  by  "  bearing  arms" 
or  engaging  in  "  other  military  services,"  we 
are  unable  to  give  a  full  answer,  or  much  in- 
formation. Several  individuals  belonging  to 
different  monthly  meetings  have  voluntarily 
offered  acknowledgments,  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  their  friends  j  while  others  have 
not  yet  seen  the  inconsistency  of  engaging  in 
warlike  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
the  government.  We  feel  there  should  be  no 
compromise  of  the  peace  principle  as  inculcated 


in  the  "  sermon  on  the  mount,"  and  as  profess- 
ed by  Friends  since  the  earliest  rise  of  the 
Society.  The  excellence  and  power  of  this 
principle  have  been  manifested  in  a  number  of 
instances  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
A  striking  one,  familiar,  no  doubt,  to  most  of 
our  readers,  is  related  as  occurring  in  the  early 
settlement  of  this  country  by  the  English.  The 
natives  became  incensed  by  the  aggressions  of 
the  colonists,  and  looked  upon  them  as  invaders 
of  their  rights  and  privileges  ;  and  in  the  blood- 
thirstiness  of  uncivilizied  life,  doomed  the 
white  man  to  destruction.  Although  revenge  is 
so  strong  a  characteristic  of  the  Indian,  even 
he  had  respect  for  the  friend  of  Peace.  A  white 
feather — a  fitting  emblem — was  placed  over  the 
door  of  the  dwelling  of  the  non  resistant 
"  Quaker,"  to  protect  its  inmates  from  cruelty 
and  death,  while  another,  a  member  of  the 
same  religious  body,  who  was  found  armed 
with  a  deadly  weapon,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
tomahawk. 

As  a  Society,  our  adherence  to  the  righteous 
testimony  againstwar  has  never,  perhaps,  been 
so  closely  tested  as  within  the  few  past  years  ; 
and  it  is  lamentable  that  there  were  so  many 
departures  from  that  spirit  which  we  have  held 
as  essential  to  the  Christian  character,  by 
which  evil  is  to  be  overcome  with  good. 

Too  few  are  to  be  found  among  us  who  have 
not  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  participated  in 
some  way  in  the  fearful  strife,  although  it  may 
have  been  in  a  manner  to  make  them  less 
amenable  to  the  letter  of  discipline  than  if 
they  had  enlisted  for  personal  combat.  Much 
encouragement  was  given  our  young  men, 
probably  without  intending  it,  by  the  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  and  interest  in  the 
cause  at  issue  by  those  who  were  older, 
and  were  looked  upon  as  consistent  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society.  This  should 
be  duly  considered  ;  and  we  feel  that  great 
leniency  should  be  shown  those  who,  in  the 
ardor  and  inexperience  of  youth,  with  their 
own  ideas  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  were  in- 
duced to  buckle  on  the  sword,  regardless  of 
physical  or  moral  danger.  In  view  of  what  we 
have  recently  suffered  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, we  increasingly  feel  the  importance  of 
endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, verjj  early ^    the   necessity   of    forgiving 
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"  as  we  hope  to   be  forgiven."     Let  us  bring 
before  them   the   example  of  Jesus,  whom  all 
Christians  claim  as  the  pattern  to  be  followed  ; 
who,  when    "  reviled,  reviled   not  again,"  and 
who   taught   that    when   smitten   on    the    one 
cheek  we  should  turn  the  other.     If  the  twi» 
be  bent  in  this  direction,  will  not  the  tree  have 
the  same  inclination  ?     But  if  instead  of  this 
peaceful   course  we  engender  a  martial   spirit, 
by  placing  in   the  hands  of  the  little  ones  the 
toy-drum,    pistol  and   gun,  with  the  tin   bat- 
tallioD,  which,  though  inertive  in  themselves,  are 
eignificant  of  hostility  and  a  retaliatory  temper, 
which  demands  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,"  we  shall  surely  realize  the  fact  that, 
after  its  kind,  every  seed  bringeth  forth  fruit. 
May  we   heed   the  touching  appeal  of  Him 
who  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not."  The  prayerful  effort 
on    the    part  of   parents   will,    we    believe,    be 
blessed  with  the  assurance  that  they  have  done 
what  they  could.      It  may  be  thought  we  have 
given  rather  a  gloomy  view  of  the  condition  of 
things  among  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able, 
through  an  extract  from  a  private  letter,  to  pre- 
sent a  brighter   picture  of  another   part  of  the 
heritage,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  as  gratifying 
to  others  as  it  has  been  to  us. 

Among  Friends  in  these  parts,  the  effects 
of  the  late  war  seem  to  have  been  rather  to 
heighten  the  appreciation  of  the  principles  of 
peace,  and  to  advance  our  important  testimony 
upon  this  subject ;  and  this  valuable  result  has 
been  produced,  not  so  much  by  any  action  of 
Society  in  a  Society  capacity,  as  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  events  and  circumstances  on  the 
individual  heart,  which  was,  no  doubt,  aided  by 
the  good  spirit,  to  draw  healthful  and  strengthen- 
ing instruction  from  the  sad  realities  that  were 
Been  and  experienced.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  often  underrate  the  care  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  to  instruct  His  children  in 
righteousness,  from  passing  events — showing 
the  hurtful  consequences  of  a  deviation  from 
the  laws  of  love  and  virtue;  and  addressing 
to  the  spiritual  ear  the  language,  "  Come  out  of 
Babylon  my  people  :  be  not  partakers  of  her 
Bins,  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues." 


A  Friend  has  procured  us,  through  the  kind- 
ness  of  the    editors   of  the  "Daily   Evening 


Bulletin,"  permission  to  use  a  cut  of  the  "  Old 
Slate-roof  House,"  which  appeared  recently  in 
their  own  paper.  This  building,  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Second  and  Gothic  Streets,  is  in- 
vested with  especial  interest  as  having  beeo 
the  residence  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  and 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
particulars  respecting  it  are  also  taken  from 
the  "Bulletin." 

The  site  has  been  purchased  by  the  Corn 
Exchange  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

■    *m*    I 

Makkikd,  on  the  27th  of  1 1th  mo.,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  under  the 
care  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  the 
parties  are  members,  Aaro.n  Gaskili,,  son  of  .\Hron 
Gaakill,  and  Rebecca  W.,  daughter  of  Abraham  W. 
Haines. 

Died,  on  the  3d  of  Twelfth  mo.,  at  her  hu=bnnd'a 
residence,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Hannah  F.,  wife  of  Wra. 
C.  Shourds,  in  her  57th  year,  a  member  of  Green 
Street  Moolhly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month,  18C0,  at  the 

residence  of  his  father,  Mahlon  Chandlee,  Saodv 
Spring,  Md.,  Edwin  Chandlke,  of  the  city  of  lialii- 
more,  in  the  4Gth  year  of  his  age. 

Friends'  Fuel  Associatiun  for  the  Poor  meets  this 
(7th  day)  evening,  12th  mo.  l:)th,  at  7i  o'clock,  at 
Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  room. 

Joseph  M.  Tucman,  Clerk. 

This  Association  meets  on  the  first  and  third  7ih 
day  evenings  in  each  of  the  winter  months. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Aid  and  Eleva- 
tion  of  the  Freedmen  meets  at  Green  Street  Meeiinj? 
House,  on  4ih  day  evening,  r2th  mo.  10th,  at  7J 
o'clock.     Friends  interested  are  invited. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  j  (.,^^^^_ 
Annk  Cooper,     J 

AN  APPEAL. 
A  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  for  the  State  of  Lanisi- 
ana  is  much  needed.  A  French  gentleman  has  given 
$10,000  to  an'  A-!Sociation  in  New  Orleans  for  this 
object,  provided  $20,000  additional  be  raised  by  the 
1st  of  First  month,  1867.  More  than  half  that 
amount  has  been  collected.  Will  each  reader  of  the 
IntelUgencer  contribute  $1.00  to  provide  a  home  for 
these  friendless  and  destitute  children?  I'lease 
send  it  by  mail  to  Chas.  T.  Blntiso, 

lie  E.  Twelfth  St.,  New  York. 

— ■     <•>     ■   

New  York,  Twelfth  rao.,  18C6. 
The  Employment  Society  of  Friends,  organized 
sine  e  1862,  is  about  to  resume  its  winter's  work,  and 
would  solicit  a  more  general  co-operation  iu  Ibis 
worthy  charity,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a8si>t- 
auce  by  sewing  to  the  industrious  poor.  An  an- 
nual subscription  of  three  dollars  eniiiUs  a  member 
to  a  weekly  allowance  of  work  for  her  pensioner. 
The  made  garments  are  returned  to  the  Society,  and 
if  not  applied  for  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  its  fund. 
The  managers  of  this  association  desired  to  bring  it 
before  the°notice  of  Friends,  hoping  thereby  to  in- 
crease  the  number  of  its  members  and  subscribers. 
Ella  T.  Bi'stiso,  SecreUry, 

lit;  E.  Twelfth  Street. 
Jane  C.  Ri'-^^skll,  Treasurer, 

11 4  E.  Twelfth  Street. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THIRD    ANNUAL    MEETING    OP   THE    CONTRIBU- 
TORS TO  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

This  occasion  drew  together  a  number  of 
Friends  froiu  different  sections,  including  some 
representatives  from  New  York  and  Baltimore. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which 
will  be  published  with  the  Proceedings  in 
pamphlet  form,  gave  a  favorable  view  of  the 
progress  of  the  building,  about  one-third  of 
which  is  now  being  roofed  in,  while  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  is  completed  and  the  first 
floor  of  joist  laid. 

A  drawing  of  the  building,  as  now  fully 
agreed  upon,  with  the  French  or  Mansard  roof, 
was  exhibited,  and  called  forth  general  commen- 
dation, as  an  improvement  upon  the  former 
plan  both  io  the  appearance  and  in  the  amount 
of  accommodation,  at  about  the  same  cost  of  labor 
and  material. 

The  expense  of  building  has  thus  far  fallen 
below  the  estimate,  though  it  is  evident  that 
the  completion  of  the  entire  structure  will  tax 
to  the  utmost  the  energies  of  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  oblaining  the  means. 

The  amount  of  money  thus  far  subscribed 
has  reached  S130,000.  The  farm,  its  improve- 
ments and  stock  have  cost  ^524-, 000  ;  other  ex- 
penses since  the  origin  of  the  Association, 
$3,500.  The  remainder  will  be  nearly  consumed 
in  enclosing  the  entire  building,  wliile  for  covi- 
pleting  it,  fully  $60,000  more  will  be  required, 
exclusive  of  arrangements  for  heating  and  light- 
ing it,  of  fitting  up  the  laundry,  and  of  furnish- 
ing and  supplying  apparatus  for  instruction. 

The  additional  fuuds  required  to  be  raised 


to  put  the  whole  establishment  in  working 
order  will  reach  an  aggregate  of  ^100,000, — a 
sum  which,  although  it  appears  large,  is  less 
than  what  has  already  been  accomplished, 
when  the  subject  was  conDparatively  new  to 
the  great  body  of  Friends,  and  when  money  was 
less  plentiful  than  it  is  now. 

An  impression  was  alluded  to,  as  being 
entertained  by  some,  that  this  work  was  being 
carried  on  extravagantly,  and  on  a  scale  not 
warranted  by  the  necessities  of  the  case;  but  it 
is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  the  best  op- 
portunity of  knowing  that  it  is  far  otherwise. 
Considering  the  greatly  enhanced  prices  of  ma- 
terial and  labor,  the  cost  of  construction  is  re- 
markably low,  and  when  finished,  the  capacity 
of  the  building  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
below  the  requirements  of  society.  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  Board  to  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion at  this  time  to  open  the  preparatory  de- 
partment in  the  portion  of  the  building  now 
erected,  next  fall,  but  in  view  of  their  contracts 
to  complete  the  walls  of  the  whole  structure, 
the  funds  io  hand  will  not  justify  this,  and  it 
was  I'esolved  to  postpone  it,  unless  the  results  of 
this  winter's  canvass  for  subscriptions  should 
make  it  practicable. 

The  subjects  uf  the  organization  of  the 
School,  the  selection  of  teachers  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  course  of  study, .have  all  received 
attention,  and  nothing  is  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
mencement but  the  want  of  money.  To  secure 
this,  a  committee  which  was  appointed  a  year 
ago  was  encouraged  to  add  to  its  nuuiber  from 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  to  proceed  with  renewed  activity  ia 
this  indispensable  part  of  the  work. 


THE    OLD    "  SLATE-ROOF    HOUSE. 

From  the  Daily  Evening  Bulletin. 

The  last  few  architectural  relics  of  the  days 
of  William  Penn,  in  Philadelphia,  are  gradually 
disappearing.  We  know  of  but  three  that  still 
remain  :  The  "■  Swedes'  Church,  in  Southwark," 
a  relic  of  the  days  when  the  Swedes  pushed 


their  settlements  up  the  Delaware  from  Chris- 
tiana, in  Delaware,  and  being  contemporary 
with  the  English  "Friends"  who  came  hither 
under  cover  of  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  II.,  of  kicked-out  mem- 
ory. Then,  there  is  the  old  Letitia  House,  on 
Letitia  street,  between  Chestnut  and  Market, 
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and  Front  and  Second  streets.  The  latter  was 
built,  as  our  chroniclers  tell  us,  for  the  daughter 
of  the  Quaker  Founder  of  the  State  and  city, 
was  occupied  by  Penn  himself,  and  was  located 
upon  a  court  that  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
lady  for  whose  use  the  house  was  built.  Tra- 
dition tells  of  how  the  cottage  of  the  heiress  of 
the  Penn  honors  and  estates  was  built  with  a 
view  to  a  lookout  upon  the  Delaware,  and  to  the 
convenience  of  certain  green  lanes  reaching  to 
the  "  great  meeting  house,"  the  Court  House, 
&,c.,  at  Second  and  Market  streets;  but  time 
has  changed  all  that,  and  if  Letitia  Penn  couid 
reassunie  the  flesh  and  revisit  the  neighborhood 
of  her  old  home,  in  the  year  of  grace  IbGG,  she 
would  find  the  lingering  odors  of  defunct 
Market  houses,  with  the  present  realities  of  big 
and  little  stores,  lager  beer  saloons,  crowded 
wharves,  and  stir  and  excitement  generally,  suf- 
ficient to  scatter  to  the  winds  all  ideas  of  the 
fulfilment  of  her  illustrious  father's  pet  plan  of 
a  "  greene  countrye  towne  "  with  a  sylvan  re- 
treat for  his  daughter. 

The  "  Old  Slate-Roof  Home." 
Third  in  our  list  of  architectural  relies  of  the 
days  of  the  Founder,  comes  the  '•'  Old  Slate- 
Roof  House,"  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Gothic  streets,  formerly  Norris'  alley.  The 
name  of  the  thoroughfare  last  named  was 
changed  a  few  years  since,  under  our  reformed 
street  nomenclature;  but  we  protest  against  the 
name  of  "  Gothic."  What  fitness  there  is  in 
the  name  of  "  Gothic  "  in  such  a  locality,  passes 
our  understanding. 

.  The  old  hou?e,  one  of  the  only  two  still  stand- 
ing in  which  William  Penn  ever  set  foot  in 
Philadelphia,  "  is  tottering  to  its  fall."  It  has 
long  since  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  it  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  locality 
in  which  it  stands,  and  whether  rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  reverently  or  irreverently,  its  doom 
is  sealed,  and  it  must,  within  a  few  weeks,  come 
down,  to  make  way  for  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  for  the  Corn  Exchange  Association. 

Eisiory  of  the  Old  Mansion. 
Few  buildings  in  Philadelphia  have  more  in- 
teresting historical  associations  clustering  around 
them  than  the  primitive  structure,  the  past  con- 
dition of  which  we  illustrate  in  our  columns  to- 
day. The  State  House  and  Carpenter's  Hall 
commend  themselves  to  no  ice,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Continental  Congress  first  assembled 
within  their  walls,  and  that  events  of  great  his- 
torical importance,  and  of  vast  interest  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  occurred  within 
their  precincts.  But  the  Slate- Roof  House  is  a 
type  of  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  history  of 
the  city,  and  was  a  prominent  feature  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  era  nearly  a  century  prior 
to  the  events  which  gave  importance  to  the 
sacred  spots  reverently  preserved  as  the  places 


where  the  patriots  of  the  revolution  first  met  to 
deliberate  upon  the  great  events  which  marked 
that  period. 

The  house  was  built  before  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  Samuel  Carpenter,  a 
wealthy  Friend,  wlio  was  conspicuous  among 
the  first  citizens  of  Philadelphia  for  his  enter- 
prise and  public  spirit.  We  have  no  moans  of 
knowing  whether  Mr.  Carpenter  resided  in  the 
building  after  its  completion,  hut  judging  from 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  been  diiiicult  at  that 
early  day  to  rent  so  xplendid  a  mansion  to  ad- 
vantage, it  is  probable  it  was  intended  for  his 
own  resilience. 

On  the  second  visit  of  Wra.  Penn  to  his  in- 
fant city,  in  1G9IJ,  the  slate-roof  hou!-e  was 
taken  possession  of  by  him,  for  his  quarters,  and 
he  remained  there  during  his  stay  upun  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  house  was  nutcd  ut 
that  time  as  the  finest  in  the  town,  and,  as  tho 
residence  of  the  Governor,  it  was  an  object  of 
no  little  interest,  and  the  scone  of  many  iru- 
portaut  events. 

In  September,  ITOl,  Wm.  Penn,  in  obeJience 
to  the  wish  of  his  home-sick  wife,  and  d'.'spite 
the  conviction  that  his  interests  would  be  pro- 
moted by  remaining  in  the  culony,  left  his  slate- 
roof  house  and  started  in  the  good  ship  .Messen- 
ger for  England,  taking  with  him  his  iutautsoa 
John,  who  was  the  first  and  only  scion  of  the 
house  ever  born  in  America.  John  Penn  waa 
born  soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  pareuts  ia 
Philadelphia,  and  first  saw  the  light  ia  the 
Slate- Roof  House. 

After  Penn's  departure,  James  Logan  con- 
tinued the  mansion  as  the  government  house 
until  1704,  when  the  public  concerns  were 
cared  for  at  Clark's  Hall,  at  Third  and  Chestnut 
streets.  The  tide  of  business  and  fashion  was 
then  beginning  to  move  westward,  and  the  lat- 
ter had  already  ventured  out  as  far  as  Third 
street  and  Chestnut  street.  It  was  many  years 
after  that  time,  however,  before  dwellings  wore 
numerous  as  far  out  as  Third  street. 

Before  the  removal  of  James  Logan  from  the 
Slate- Roof  House,  the  property  Lad  been  sold 
to  Wm  Trent,  the  founder  of  Trenton,  >(.  J./ 
for  the  sum  of  £S50,  Pennsylvania  currency, 
less  than  3-:,300.  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent  building  there  was  then  a  fine  garden,  ex- 
tendint;  nearly  to  Front  street  on  the  ca.st,  and 
down  Second  street  nearly  lo  ^\  alnut  It  was 
filled  with  fine  pines  and  shrubbery.  I  his  beau- 
titui  garden,  through  which  the  leading  meo  of 
the  early  days  of  the  colony  wan.icrcd  so  often, 
is  now  covered  with  shops  and  lumber. 

In  1702  Lord  Cornbury,  then  Governor  ot 
New  York  and  New  Jei>cy,  was  invited  to 
Philadelphia  by  James  Logan,  and  rntcrtained 
in  splendid  style  at  the  Slate-Root  Ilou.^o.  Ihe 
distinguished  guest  was  accompauied  by  a  re- 
,  tinue  of  nearly  thirty  persons. 
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Iq  1709  the  house  was  sold  by  William 
Trent  to  Isaac  Norris,  the  great  grandfather  of 
Miss  Sally  Norris  Dickinson,  the  late  owner. 
This  circumstance  was  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  Governor's  friend,  Logan,  who 
wrote  to  Penn,  saying,  in  reference  to  the 
house,  "  I  wish  it  could  be  made  thine,  as 
nothing  in  this  town  is  so  well  fitting  a  Gov- 
ernor." 

For  a  long  period  preceding  the  Revolution 
the  Slate- Roof  House  was  occupied  as  a  first- 
class  boarding-house,  and  many  persons  of 
high  distinction  made  their  homes  within  its 
walls. 

In  1764  the  property  was  leaded  to  the  widow 
Graydon,  and  a  humorous  description  of  many 
of  the  persons  who  lodged  there,  as  well  as 
some  account  of  the  house  itself,  is  furnished  by 
Captain  Graydon,  the  son  of  the  proprietress,  in 
his  entertaining  "  memoirs."  The  Captain 
describes  the  house  as  "  a  singular,  old-fashioned 
structure,  laid  out  in  the  style  of  a  fortification, 
with  abundance  of  angles,  both  salient  and  re- 
entering. Its  two  wings  projected  to  the  street 
in  the  manner  of  bastions,  to  which  the  main 
building,  retreating  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
feet,  served  for  a  curtain." 

This  description  will  be  found  to  compare  ac- 
curately with  our  picture  of  the  original  con- 
dition of  the  building.  Graydon  gives  a  most 
entertaininjj;  account  of  the  persons  who  lodged 
at  the  old  house  during  the  time  it  was  occupied 
by  his  mother.  Among  other  guests  the  names 
of  Washington,  Hancock  and  the  elder  Adams 
are  mentioned. 

Soon  after  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Slate- Roof  House  lost  its  presdge.  The  march 
of  improvement  left  the  ancient  mansion  in  the 
back  ground  ;  it  speedily  fell  from  its  high  estate 
and  become  insignificant  in  contrast  with  many 
of  the  mansions  of  the  rising  city.  Its  various 
apartments  were  rented  out  to  diS"erent  tenants, 
and  these  were  not  at  all  times  of  the  most  re- 
spectable class  of  society.  The  court-yard  in 
front  was  filled  up  with  the  miserable  wooden 
structures  which  still  disfigure  it,  and  the 
northern  wing  was  converted  into  a  shop  long 
since  The  slate-roof,  which  was  its  distinguish- 
ing mark,  disappeared  many  years  ago,  and 
wooden  shingles  have  taken  its  place  upon  the 
ancient  rafters.  The  old  building  has,  in  fact, 
been  tuttering  to  its  final  fall  for  half  a  century 
or  more. 

The  ancient  structure  has  a  world  of  interest- 
ing reminiscences  clustering  about  it.  As  the 
city  residence  of  the  first  Governor  and  proprie 
tor  of  the  State,  it  would  command  attention 
and  excite  an  interest  which  would  strengthen 
as  its  age  grew  greater,  and  its  contrast  with 
surrounding  structures  become  more  marked 
could  it  remain  intact ;  but  the  necessities  of' 
the  times  demand  its  removal,  and  the  doom  of 


anything  that  stands  in  the  way  of  progress  is 
sooner  or  later  fixed  in  this  utilitarian  age. 

The  Corn  Exchange  Association,  with  char- 
acteristic liberality,  proposed  to  give  the  build- 
ing to  the  city,  with  a  view  to  its  translation  as 
a  whole  to  Fairmount  Park,  or  to  some  other 
spot  where  it  could  be  preserved  as  a  relic  of 
the  infant  Philadelphia.  The  Mayor  and  the 
City  Councils  have  duly  considered  the  matter, 
and  consulted  skilful  architects,  and  the  de- 
cision arrived  at  is,  that  the  shaky  old  structure 
can  neither  be  removed  bodily,  nor  taken  to 
pieces  and  transferred  piecemeal,  with  a  view  to 
its  reconstruction.  So  the  old  Slate  Roof  House 
is  doomed  to  disintegration  and  annihilation. 


"  BEAR  YE  ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS.'' 

Let  us  bear  each  other's  burdens, 

Aid  each  other  while  we  may  ; 
E^ery  little  act  of  kindness 

Hflps  to  smooth  the  onward  way. 
Cheering  words,  when  rightly  given, 
Brighten  eanh  with  smiles  of  Heaven. 
Though  the  deed  seem  poor  and  trifling, 

Its  effect  we  may  not  tell  : 
Is  there  little  in  our  power? 

"  Let  us  do  the  little  well." 
For  each  loving  duty  willing, 
Thus  the  "Law  of  Christ"  fulfilling. 


THE    LOSS  OF  THE    STEAMSHIP  "  LONDON." 

(BY  ONE    OF    THE    SURVIVORS  ) 
(Coutinued  from  page  640.) 

I  saw  distinctly  Mr.  Angel  still  by  the 
pumps ;  many  with  their  eyes  turned  towards 
us.  The  foresail  was  still  standing,  also  the 
half  of  the  maintopsail.  The  mizzen  yards 
were  swinging  about,  not  braced  ;  the  wreck  of 
the  foretopmast  still  hanging,  and  swinging  to 
and  fro;  the  gangways  knocked  out,  the  bul- 
warks all  standing  as  good  as  when  she  left 
the  docks.  The  stern  very  low  in  the  water, 
the  bows  pretty  well  out  of  it,  so  that  we  could 
see  the  red  painted  bottom,  or  colored  iron  by 
rust;  the  jib  boom  gone.  Soon  we  ran  down 
in  the  trough  of  a  large  sea,  and  were  hid  from 
sight  of  her.  When  we  came  up  we  could  see 
she  had  changed  her  position  very  much;  we 
could  not  see  the  after  part  of  the  vessel — 
whether  under  water  or  hid  by  a  sea,  I  cannot 
tell ;  her  bows  were  high  up  out  of  the  water, 
and  by  the  pitch  or  rake  of  the  mast  we  could 
see  that  she  was  sitting  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees.  Soon  another  wave  came,  and  we  ran 
down  in  the  trough  of  another  sea;  when  we 
came  up,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the 
London. 

Thus  ended  this  fine  ship  and  all  in  her. 
When  we  were  lifted  on  the  wave  this  second 
time,  and  found  that  the  ship  was  no  more  to 
be  seen,  it  cast  a  gloom  over  our  little  party, 
though  pretty  well  prepared  to  expect  it.  We 
still  continued  looking  in  the  direction  where 
we  last  saw  the  ship,  to  see  if  anybody  would  be 
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seen  clinging  to  a  spar,  boat,  or  anything;  but 
nothing  whatever  was  to  be  seen.  Although 
there  might  have  been  one  or  more  there,  and 
we  not  able  to  see,  even  so  they  coul(3  not  have 
survived  long  from  the  spray  that  v^as  flying. 

One  of  the   sailors  (King) — then  I  did  not 
know  the  name  of  any — now  sang  out,  "  Boys, 
the  London  is  gone,  and   there  is  no  help  for 
those  gone  with   her,  so   let  her   drop  for  the 
present.     If  we  don't  mind  what  we  are  about, 
we'll  soon  be  with  them.       Say  nothing  more 
about  her,  but  attend  to  the  boat" — which  was 
certainly  a  wise  proposition,  as  our  boat  was  in 
a  similar  condition  to  our  ship  at  starting — too 
heavily  laden.     She  was   a  fine,  light,  square- 
sterned  boat,  about  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 
six   in   breadth   in  the  widest   part ;  her  right 
complement   I  was   told  was   twelve,  and  there 
were  now  nineteen  in  her.  Our  party  consisted 
of  three  engineers,  one  fireman,  one  young  mid- 
shipman,  one    carpenter,    eight    seamen,    one 
steward,  one  boy,  and  three  passengers.       We 
had   been   thrown   together  mostly  by  chance, 
and  were  almost  all  unknown  to  each  other,  but 
all  bound  together  by  the  same  tie ;  for  if  one 
sunk  all   must  sink  too.     We  were  entirely  on 
our  own  resources,  with  no  one  to  look  up  to, 
no  captain  to   depend   upon,  and  no  ofl&cers  to 
navigate   to   land.      But  we  had  what  was  far 
better,  and   the  only  thing  to  save  us   at  that 
time  :  we  had  cool,  skilful,  and  excellent  boat- 
men ;    and,   had  we   not,  we  would  not  have 
lived  half-an-hour.     I  never  had  much  experi- 
ence in   buats,  and  had  no  idea  of  what  they 
could   go  through.     No   one  could  ever  have 
made  me   believe  that  a  boat  could  have  with- 
stood what  ours  did.     I  think  some  of  our  men 
must    have    been    born  and  reared  in  a  boat. 
Smith,  a  seaman,  was  the   first  who  took  the 
helm,  and  we  all  agreed  to  obey  him,  as  there 
were  now  a  good  many  giving  orders.       There 
were  abo  other  arrangements  made  :  those  who 
understood  rowing  were  to  work  by  spells,  those 
who   did  not  were   to  bail.     I  was  one  of  the 
latter;  two  or  three  were  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  vessels,  one  to  be  constantly  watching  behind 
to  see  when  a  wave  was  coming  that  had  a  crest 
on  it,  and  tell  the  helmsman.     Those  were  the 
waves  we  dreaded.     And   here  was  where  the 
skill  and  judgment  was  displayed.     One  time 
we  would   have  to  back  water  so  as  to  let  the 
large   sea  break  just  in  front  of  us.     At  other 
times  the  order  would  be  pull  quick,  to  get  out 
of  its  way  until  its  force  would  be  spent;  when 
along  it  would  come  and  raise  us  up  on  the  top, 
and  as  it  would  pass  by  would  invariably  give 
us   a  dash ;  then  we   had  to   bail   out  quickly. 
Three  oars  were  out  for  the  first  few  hours— as 
much    to    assist    in    steering   as    in    pulling. 
We   were   running   before  the  wind,  and  the 
chief  study  was  to  let  the  seas  meet  us  square 
on  to  the  stern,  for  if  the  boat  was  allowed  to 


broach  to,  or  meet  the  seas  on  the  side,  she 
would  fill  or  upset  at  once.  As  one  sea  would 
pass,  then  another  would  be  seen  coming  I'rom 
another  direction,  perhaps  on  our  quarter. 
These  were  the  cross  seas,  and  the  ones  most 
likely  to  catch  us;  immediately  the  boat  would 
have  to  be  brought  round  to  meet  it.  As  the 
rudder  could  not  bring  her  round  in  time,  or  it 
might  be  up  out  of  the  water  at  that  moment, 
then  would  be  heard  the  man  at  the  helm  sing- 
ing out,  "  Pull  on  the  starboard,  and  back  on 
the  port, — quick,  quick."  The  next  moment 
it  would  be,  "  Tull  on  the  port,  and  back  on  tlie 
starboard,"  as  a  cross  sea  would  be  Keen 
making  for  us.  Then  the  next  cry  would  be, 
"  Pull,  pull,  all,"  that  was  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  a  sea  that  was  going  to  break.  After  it 
had  passed,  then  it  would  be,  "  Back,  back, 
all."  Sometimes  all  four  orders  would  be  given 
within  the  minute. 

We   also  made   arrangements  as  to  the  pro- 
visions, which  consisted  of  about  fifty  pounds  of 
biscuit;  when  anybody  took  a  piece,  all  were  to 
have  alike.     Soon  we  discovered  that  our  little 
supply  of   water  was    mixed   with    salt.     The 
cask  was  therefore  thrown   overboard  to  make 
more   room,  for  we  were  very  much  crowded. 
After  that  the  allowance  of  biscuit  was  restric- 
ted— they  being   so    dry  increased    our  thirst. 
Not  long  after  getting  away  I  learned  that  they 
had  some  brandy  on  board,  which  I  thought  was 
a  fortunate  provision,  as  the  weather  was  dread- 
fully cold,  with  water  splashing  over  us  every 
little  while.     On  scctmd  thought    I  feared  "^it 
might  prove  to  our   disadvantage,  in  case  they 
should    take   too  much  at  once,  but  my  fears 
were  soon  set  to  rights  when  I  fonnd  that  all 
we   had  was  three  bottles.       One  was  out  and 
dispatched,  but  it  was  only  a  mouthful  to  each. 
The   second   bottle  was   drank  in  the  evening. 
The  next  morning,  when  we  most  wanted  the 
other,  it  could   not  be  found.      There  was  al.so 
one  bottle  of  champagne,  which  was  the  amount 
of  drinkables  on  board.       About  two  or  three 
hours  after  being  at  sea,  our  helmsman  had    to 
resign  his  post,  as  one  of  his  hands  was  sore, 
or  frost-bitten,  as    he  thought.     Stet-ring  was 
most  trying  work  for  the  hands,  there  being  no 
tiller  to  the  rudder— he  had  to  work  the  rudder 
by  his  band,  consequently  one  hand  was  almost 
all  the  time  in  water.     King,  another  seaman, 
then  took  his  place,  which  he  kept  until  about 
three  o'clock  next  morning.     Just  before  dark, 
we   sighted   a  vessel.     We  at  first  thought  to 
run  for  her,  but  soon  we   found  it  impossible; 
she  was  out  of  our  track,  and  we  had  to  koip 
fair  before  the  wind.     Our  chief   study  was  to 
keep  afloat,  no  matter  where  we  went  to.     We 
had  two  of  the  ship's  cnmpa.sse8  on  board,  but 
they  proved  of  very  little  use  to  us.     1  heard 
King  say  in  the   night  that  he  cuuld  not  steer 
at  ail  by  them,  even  though  the  £ea  would  per- 
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init  us.  They  had  been  adjusted  for  an  iron 
vessel,  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  their 
not  working  properly  now. 

Night  was  now  coming  on  :  I  dreaded  to  look 
forward  to  it.  Asked  myself  the  question,  how 
are  we  to  see  those  curling  se?,s  that  we  so 
much  fear?  The  sky  looked  wild;  the  wind 
stiU  strong  arid  very  cold — the  seas  still  very 
heavy.  It  was  what  you  might  call  a  troubled 
sea.  All  of  us  wet,  cold,  and  hungry,  and 
nearly  worn  out  by  the  constant  exertion  anx- 
iety and  fatigue  of  the  two  previous  days.  I 
considered  it  about  one  chance  in  a  hundrei 
that  ever  we  saw  the  morning.  True,  I  was 
beginning  to  have  more  faith  in  our  little  boat 
and  the  good  skill  of  our  crew,  but  those  high 
crt  sted  waves  in  the  dark  rather  shook  my 
hopes.  I  could  not  see  any  possible  way  of  es- 
caping them,  and  I  was  rather  puzzled  to  see 
that  the  sailors  did  not  entertain  any  more  fear 
of  them  in  the  night  than  day — that  is,  they 
did  not  speak  of  this  great  difScalty  that  trou- 
bled me.  Presently  the  night  closed  in,  and  the 
mystery  was  solved  by  the  phosphorescent  tops 
of  the  waves,  which,  shining  through  the  dark, 
&howed  pretty  well  their  position,  and  the  way 
they  were  coming.  The  first  of  the  evening 
was  rather  clear;  the  stars  shone  out  occasion- 
ally ;  by  them  we  could  guess  pretty  nearly  the 
direction  we  were  steering.  Up  to  about  nine, 
we  thought  we  were  going  south.  I  said  to 
King,  "  At  this  course  we  will  not  fetch  the 
S,panish  coast,  much  less  the  French  coast — we 
shall  go  wide  of  C.ipe  Finisterre."  He  said, 
•'  I  can't  help  it,  we  must  go  where  we  are 
compelled  to — the  wind  may  change  soon." 
And  so  it  did.  I  had  certain  stars  as  guides, 
and  by  them  I  co«ld  see  we  were  coming  around 
gradually,  and  by  about  midnight  were  going 
pretty  nearly  east.  We  knew  that  any  course 
that  had  oast  in  it  would  bring  us  to  land, 
which  at  this  time  we  thought  was  only  ninety 
miles  distant.  But  our  chief  hope  was  in 
falling  in  with  a  vessel.  As  the  evening  wore 
on,  I  found  that  we  got  on  pretty  nearly  as  well 
as  before  dark,  but  great  watchfulness  was  re- 
quired ;  and  King,  who  was  then  steering,  was 
continually  singing  out  to  pull  first  one  way, 
then  immediately  the  other  way,  or  backwater. 
Then  ttie  next  order  would  be,  '•  Bail  her  out, 
keep  her  dry.  Who  is  bailing  now  ?  ''  So  in 
that  way  he  was  constantly  talking  and  en- 
couraging us.  which  was  needed,  for,  cold  as 
the  night  was,  and  drenched  as  we  were,  we 
were  drowsy ;  in  fact,  we  were  quite  done  up 
with  fatigue.  I  myself  had  had  but  three 
or  four  hours'  sleep  since  Sunday  night,  and  no 
doubt  there  were  others  who  had  no  more.  At 
times,  while  baling,  I  would  be  half  asleep,  but 
still  dipping  out  the  water.  When  in  that 
state  I  could  always  see  a  vessel  before  me 
with  her  stern  under  water — her  bows  well  up 


— her  jib-boom  and  foretopmast  gone,  and  her 
foresail  shaking  in  the  wind  :  it  was  the  Londmi 
as  she  last  appeared  to  me.  At  any  time  during 
the  night  if  1  were  to  close  my  eyes,  if  only 
for  a  minute,  the  ship  was  always  before  me  in 
this  form. 

A  few  hours  after  dark,  King  asked,  "  Who 
had  the  time  ?"  I  had.  1  had  set  my  watch 
going  at  four  o'clock.  I  pulled  it  out  to  look, 
but  could  not  distinguish  the  hands  in  the 
darkness.  By-and-by,  I  was  asked  about  the 
time  again;  we  thought  it  must  be  getting  oa 
towards  daylight.  I  opened  my  watch,  felt 
the  hands,  and  found  it  was  only  eleven 
o'clock.  And  so  the  long  dreary  night  wore 
slowly  on.  We  thought  daylight  would  never 
come. 

About  midnight  the  weather  became  more 
squally.  Heavy  black  clouds  came  down  upon 
us,  and  sometimes  we  were  running,  as  it 
seemed,  right  into  a  black  wall.  It  was  diffi- 
cult even  to  discern  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting 
alongside.  It  was  a  night  remembered 
in  London  for  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, — the 
heaviest  of  the  season,  when  the  telegraph 
wires  were  broken  down  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  vessels  were  being  wrecked  by  scores 
in  Torbay.  About  this  time,  and  a  time  that 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  in  the  boat,  we 
experienced  the  most  narrow  escape  of  any  du- 
ring the  whole  of  our  disaster.  A  large  sea 
was  seen  close  behind  us,  and  on  the  point  of 
breaking,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  the 
way  in  time.  There  it  was,  eight  or  ten  feet 
higher  than  our  stern,  and  the  next  moment 
we  should  be  all  engulphed.  Some  quietly  re- 
marked,— "  It's  all  over  with  us  now."  I  my- 
self thought  the  end  had  come  at  last.  Over 
came  the  wave,  burying  the  after  part  of  the 
boat  completely.  She  trembled,  and  up  she 
came;  the  sea  had  passed  on  and  left  us  in  all 
but  a  sinking  state.  The  water  in  the  boat  was 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep;  a  bucket  would 
dip  in  it.  Immediately  King  sung  out,  "  Dont 
move — bail  out  quick — we  are  safe  yet !"  At 
once  the  bucket  was  going,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes she  was  lightened,  and  on  we  went  again. 
It  was  sometime  before  we  fully  recovered  from 
that  shock.  It  was  a  providential  thing  that 
we  had  no  more  in  our  boat  at  this  time,  for  I 
think  the  weight  of  one  man  more  would  have 
taken  us  down. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  Call  upon  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble." — Be- 
ware, in  your  distress,  of  crooked  policy,  of  un- 
lawful means  of  relief,  of  impatience,  of  dejec- 
tion. By  nothing  can  you  so  much  please  God, 
as  by  your  confidence  in  Him;  and  by  nothing 
can  you  so  recommend  your  religion,  as  by  show- 
ing the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW    OF    TUB   WEATHER,  &C. 

ELEVENTH    MONTH. 

18G5.  1866. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours, 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Sqow,  including  very  slight 
falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms, 

Clear,as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 

&C. 

Mean    temperature    of   11th 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 
Highest  do.  during    munth 
Lowest    do.       do.       do. 

Rain  during  the  month, 

Deaths    during   the    month, 

.    being  for  4  current  weeks 

for  each  vear 


V  days. 
2     " 


16     " 


30 


5  days. 

1  " 

2  " 

6  " 
16     " 


30 


1865 


1866, 


45.35 

67.00 

28.50     " 

3.96  in. 


1042 


eg 


48.08  deg 

69.00     " 

29.50     " 

l.*76  in. 


1091 


Average  of  themean  temperature  of  11th 
month  for  the  past  seventy-sevim  years 

Highest  me«in  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1849 

Lowest     do.         do.         1793,  1827,  1842 


FALL    TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  Fall  mos. 

of  1864  and  1865 

Mean         do  do  do  do 

months  of  1865  and  1866    

Average  of  the  Fall  temperature  for  th>^ 

past  seventy- seve7i  years 

Highest  Fall  mean  occurring  during  tha; 

entire  period,  1850 

Lowest  do.         do.  do.         1827 


43.29  deg. 

50  50     " 
38.00     " 


COMPARISON    OF    RAIN. 


First  month  , 

Second  month 

Tfiird  month 

Fourth  month 

Fiftu  month 

Sixth  month 

Totals  for  the  first  six  mos. 

of  each  year 

Seventh  month 

Eighth  month 

NintU  month 

Tenth  mouth 

Eleventh  month 


1865, 
3.61  inch. 
5.83  " 
4.71  " 
2.83  " 
7.21  " 
4.75     " 

28.94  " 
2.97  " 
3.75  " 
7.96  " 
3.05  " 
3.96   " 


57.63  deg. 

58.61     " 

54.69      " 

58.16      " 
49.33      " 

1866. 

3.14  inch. 
6.61     " 

2.15  " 
2.93  " 
4.68  " 
2.96  " 

22.47  " 
2.52  " 
2.18  " 
8.70  " 
4.15  " 
1.76  " 


Totals 50.63  "      1  41.78  " 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  tempera- 
tores  throughout  have  been  in  cxxess  of  last  year,  in 
fact,  not  very  far,  in  all  their  points,  from  the  hujkest 
that  have  occurred  during  the  pflst  seventy -seven 
years.  The  number  of  deaths,  it  will  also  be  seen, 
are  but  little  in  excess  of  last  year.  J-  M.  E. 

Fhilada.,  I2lh  mo.  3d,  1866. 


We  are  to  be  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it. 
The  religion  of  the  Gospel  calls  us  both  out  of 
the    world,   and   into   the  world  ,  out  of  the 


world  as  to  its  maxims  and  temper,  into  it  aa  a 
field  of  labor  and  a  sphere  of  usefulness. 
When  Calvin  was  requested  to  leave  off  wri- 
ting, "  What,"  said  he,  "  shall  the  Maf<tcr 
come  and  find  me  doing  nothing':"'  And  Philip 
Henry's  remark  was,  "  What  are  caudlca  lor, 
but  to  burn  out." 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedraen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  List  report  : — 

From  City  Contributions $185.00 

"      R.  A.  y.,  Illinois o.oo 

"      Women  Friends,  Abins^loti,  Pa 21.25 

"      Friends  and  others,  AIIowbn's  Creek..       31.00 

"  "         of  Wilmington,  Del 600  UO 

"      Caroline  M.  Reeves,  Richmond,  lud...       25.4.0 

$871.25 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Pkilada.,  VlVa.  mo.  8th,  1866. 

ITEMS. 

Advices  have  been  received  from  England  to  the 
effect  that  Minister  Adams  bad  renewed  our  deinauds 
upon  the  British  Government  for  a  spefrdyseitlemenl 
of  the  cliiims  for  indemnity  growirg  out  of  the  depre- 
dations of  rebel  privateers.  It  is  stated  Irora  Enjr- 
lund  that  a  meeting  of  the  British  Cabinet  will  goou 
be  held,  when  the  case  will  receive  respectful  con- 
siden.tion.  It  is  certain  that  the  present  Briii.-ih 
Ministry  is  actuated  by  a  kindlier  feeling  toward 
these  claims  than  was  the  fornifr  one. 

The  Paris  Exhibitio-V. — The  Imperial  Commission 
has  divided  the  contents  of  the  coining  Exhibition 
under  ten  general  heads  or  groups.  "  The  first  group, 
that  of  works  of  art,  is  divided  into  five  classes, 
namely,  oil  paintirgj,  drawings,  sculpture  and  die- 
sinking,  architecture  and  engraving  and  lithography. 

"  The  second  group  comprises  the  materials  and 
the  applications  of  the  liberal  arts,  as  printing,  paper 
makiug,  bookbinding,  colors,  industrial  design,  pho- 
tography, musical  instruments,  medical,  scientific, 
and  educational  ap[)tiratu3  and  instruments,  maps 
and  charts.  Group  three  comprehends  furniture  and 
other  objects  connected  with  habitation  ;  as  furni- 
ture, properly  so-called,  upholstery,  decoration,  glass, 
porcelain  and  other  pottery,  carpets  and  other  ti.^sues, 
piiper  hangings,  culleiy,  j-'welry,  artistic  bror.z-.s  and 
metal  works,  clock  and  watchnjaking,  heating,  lijibt- 
iog  and  venlilaiion,  pprfumery  and  small-wares.  Tl:e 
fourth  group  includes  fabrics,  clothing  and  all  other 
objects  ol  personal  wear  or  use,  beginning  with  cot- 
ton, woollen  and  silk  manufacliires,  and  ending  with 
dolls  and  lovs. 

"  The  fifth  group  is  entitled  '  Productions,  raw,  or 
prepared,  of  extractive  industry, '  and  includes  min- 
ing and  metallurgy,  as  well  as  the  productions  of  ibe 
forest,  the  chase,  and  of  agriculture,  chemical  hnd 
pharmaceutical  products,  leather  and  skin  manufac- 
tures. Group  six  comprises  the  inElrumems  and 
processes  of  the  common  arts,  ihe  raenns  in  fact  of 
working  and  manufacturing  the  obj-cts  of  the  pre- 
ceding group,  wi'h  railways,  civil  engineering  and 
navigation.  Group  the  seventh  incluacs  articles  of 
food  and  consumption,  whether  raw,  preserved,  partly 
prepared  or  cookt-d,  including  drinks  of  all  kinds; 
irroup  the  ei^rhth,  living  unimals  rcrcd  tor  the  use 
Cr  amusement  of  man  ;  group  the  ninth,  horticulture  : 
and  group  ten,  objects  specially  exhibilid  with  a 
view  to  t!ie  amelioration  of  the  moral  and  physical 
..ondition  of  the  people. 
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«  The  last  group  forms  of  itself  a  general  economic 
exliibilion,  as  regards  education,  food,  clothing  and 
other  necessaries  of  life,  and  also  includes  costumes 
■worn  by  the  people  of  various  countries,  specimens 
of  habirations,  and  the  tools  and  processes  in  use  by 
small  masters,  workiugmen  engaged  working  at 
home  on  their  own  account." 

The  second  session  of  the  39th  Congress  convened 
on  'he  3d  inst.  The  President's  M.^ssage  was  read 
in  both  Houses.  In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  introduced 
for  the  admission  of  Nebraska  into  the  Union,  and 
■was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories.  The 
i  >iQt  resolution  for  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, making  the  President  of  the  United  States  ineli- 
gible for  re-election,  was  taken  up  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee.  Various  oih^r  bills  and 
resolutions  were  offered  and  referred  to  committees. 
A  bill  was  introduced  and  referred  providing  for  the 
election  of  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  bill  provides  for  impartial  suffrage. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  ordering  inquiry  to  be  made 
as  to  the  power  of  the  President  to  restore  confis- 
cated properiy,  and  also  as  to  the  power  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  deliver,  without  judicial 
proceedings,  to  private  claimants,  property  or  pro- 
ceeds of  property  seized  by  the  United  States. 

HoDSE. A  rule  was  adopted  for  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  nine  on  freedmea's  affairs.  Various  de- 
partment and  subordia  tte  reports  were  presented. 
Ttie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were  instructed  to 
inquire  and  report  whether  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
cotton  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
country.  A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  as  the 
sense  of  the  House,  in  answer  to  the  President's 
message,  that  it  finds  in  the  disloyal  attitude  of  the 
South,  and  the  results  of  the  elections  in  the  North, 
additional  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tional amendment  before  it  will  consider  the  propri- 
ety of  giving  them  Congressional  representation. 
A  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  lost— yeas  32, 
nays  119.  A  resolution  ■was  adopted  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  New  Orleans  massacre  by  a  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  the  speaker.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  directing  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  a 
law  to  more  perfectly  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
bribery  at  elections,  and  to  make  any  person  who 
Bhall  be  found  guilty  of  purchasing  votes  ineligible 
to  office. 

Thb  Freedmbn. — There  are  about  150,000  Freed- 
men  women  and  children  attending  school  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Toe  Bureau  superintendent  of  education  in  Geo'-gia, 
in  his  report  for  10th  month,  reckons  the  number  of 
Bchools  at  48,  tenchers  63,  and  pupils  2,755.  Thirty- 
four  of  these  schools  and  1,163  pupils  are  sustained 
entirely  by  the  freedraen ;  the  rest  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  North.  Twenty  three  of  the  teachers  are 
colored,  for  the  most  part  very  imperfectly  qualified. 
The  contributions  of  the  freedmea  during  the  10th 
mo.  reached  $1,000. 

Several  outrages  h  ive  been  recently  perpetrated 
upon  the  inoffeuaive  freedmen  residing  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.  Two  poor  colored  men  were  badly 
beaten  'near  the  Chain  Bridge,  and  although  a  war- 
rant was  issued,  it  has  not  been  served;  religious 
meetii  gs  held  in  the  house  of  a  freedman  at  Langley 
have  been  disturbed;  colored  pupils  of  the  night 
school  at  Great  Falls  have  been  attacked  and  in- 
jured ;  the  school-house  at  Lewinsville  has  been 
greatly  damaged,  and  the  one  near  Frying-Pan 
church  and  Herndon  Station  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  authorities  apparently  make  no  attempt  to  arrest 
the  miscreants. 


FOR  SALE,  at  Office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  14*  N.  Seventh  SL 

At  Office.  By  mail. 

Jauney's  Life  of  Wm.Penn,  2d  edition,  octavo   $2  50  $2  75 

"       George  Fox 2  25  2  50 

Journal  of  John  Comly 2  00  ,   2  40 

"           John  Woolman 100  1^0 

Hugh  Judge 100  1^0 

DLscipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 75  90 

Friends' Miscellany,  11  vols 8  00  9  80 

Works  of  Isaac  Penington 5  00  6  00 

Conversations,  Ac,  by  Thus   Story 1  00  1  ^0 

History  of  Dt- law  are  County 3  00  3  60 

Evenings  with  John  Woolman 50  60 

PriscillaCadwallader 60  60 

Child's  Book  of  Nature— 3  parts  2  65  ^So 

Winnowed  Wheat ,    100  1  .io 

The  new  Poems,  "  Studies."  by  John  A.  Dorgan,' 

Marot's  (.Sil)  edition,  muslin 2  00  2  20 

Meditations  on  Life  and  its  Religious  Duties, 

by  Zschokke 1  '^^ 

Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity,  do. 1  75 

Emily   May  land,  or  the  Faith  lul  Governess, 

by  M.  H.  Cox 1  00 

History  of  the  United  States  from  1492  to  1866, 

bv  J.  C.  Martindale,  (I5.-10  per  doz  ) 60  /  0 

Likeness  of  Wm.  Penn.  Steel  engraving 50  50 

Engraved  Forms  Marriage  Certificates,  for 

filling  up  Friends  style 4  50  5  m 

Friends'  Family  and  Pocket  Almanacs  for  1867.     Price  10  cts. 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth,  Treasury  of  Facts,  Po- 
etry Cards,  &c.  &c. 

Subscriptions  received  for  "  The  Children  s  Friend. 

KMMOR  CoMlT. 


2  00 
2  00 


1  20 


SlTUATluN  WANTED.— The  advertiser,  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  desires  a  situation  as  IIodsekeeper  in  a 
Friend's  feniily.  Name,  address  and  reference  left  at  the  office  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer. 1315  3  1  P 

I  HAVE  on  hand  a  good  assortment  ofCloths,  Cassimeves  and 
Vestings,  which  I  will  make  to  order  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
in  the  best  style;  and  solicit  the  patronage  of  my  friends  and 
the  public  generally.                                              ^'^  J'\?'^ira+ 
121^  3tp  10 1    ^.  4tn  !?t. 

i<    TOSKPH    FOULKE'S    FRIENDS'    ALMANACK"  for  1867 

•J  now  ready,  by  T.  Ellwood   Zell,  Nos.  17  anil  19  S.  6th  St., 

Philada.  Sent  by  mail  free— either  the  large  or  pocket  one-upoii 

receipt  of  10  cents. i^jUL. 

I  DISCIPLINE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MliETINtt,  pub- 
I  )     lished  by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  S.  Fifth  St.    Sent  by  mall. 


75  cts. 


12S4TO. 


MARRIAGE    CliRTIFICATES,    by   Friends'    Ceremony,   pub- 
lished by  T.  K.  Chapman,  is'o.  5  S.  FMth  St.    Sent  by  mail, 
I3lank,  $5.00.     Filled  up  in  the  neatest  manner,  $10.00. 


i  KIENDS'  FAMILY  AND  POCKET  ALMANAC,  1867.  pub- 
l    lished  by  T.  E  Chapman,  No.  5  S.  Filth  St.  Sent  by  mail  10c. 

TN  the  First  month.  1867,  will  be  published  No.  1  of  "THB 
1  FRIENDS'  EXAMINER,"  a  half-yearly  volume,  treating  on 
Religious,  Civil  and  Social  (luestions,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Conducted  by  the  Publishing  Committee  of 
the  "  Old  Banrer  Essays.  Price  2  s.  each  volume,  containing  100 
to  150  pp  in  stiff  covers.  Communications  and  literary  contri- 
butions to  be  addressed  to  the  honorary  Editor,  W.  C.  Westlake, 
Souihauipton;  and  all  orders  lor  advertisements,  &c.,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Publisher,  A.  M.  Bennett,  5  Bishop.-igate  Without, 
London.        1282tawnz. 

WANTED,  to  complete  a  set  of  the  Friends'  Intelligeocer,  Nos. 
1  2,  d,  4,  5,  6,  7.  10,  17,  18,  21,  24.  25,  27,  28  of  Vol.  I.,  or 
the  entire  bound  volume  will  be  purchased.  AIm)  Nos.  3/  and  39 
Vol.  IV.  A  liberal  compensation  will  be  given.  Apply  at  office 
of  Friends'  Intelligencer.  m^  *'• 


\  PPLW  PAREKS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  Slicers,  Clothes 
A  Sprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-Iron  Holders,  Kitife  and 
Scissor  Sharpeners.  Expansion  Brace  Bitts,  Clutch  Brace  ,  (require 
neither  fitting  or  notching  of  bitts.)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.     For  fale  by  Truman  A  Shaw, 

9-29  No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 


c 


1HESTERKIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BoYS,  situated  on 
;     the  Cross'svicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty  Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  19th  of' 1 1th  mo.,  18(56,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85. 
For  further  p<irticulars  address  Uenrt  \V.  RlDflWAY, 

4766  8-2.ot3367  pmn'/z  pain.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

LiASlUEL  TOWNSEND  &  SO.N,  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
O  No.  52  Lis;ht  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  solicit  consign- 
ments of  Grain,  Flour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Eggs.  Beans,  Poultry,  he 
Constantly  in  store  and  for  sale.  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Gra??, 
and  other  Field  Se-da.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other  Fertilizers. 
Dried  Fruits  bought  and  sold.  ii21  tta.fn. 
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THE    STUDY   OP     LANGUAGE     AS   A    MEANS     OP 

MENTAL   CULTURE. 

A  Lecture  delivered  before  Friends'  Social  Li/ceum, 

Philadelphia,  by  Edward  H.  Magill. 

(Concluded  from  page  644.) 

No  course  of  training  could  be  devised  better 
adapted  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  general  litera- 
ture than  that  of  keeping  up  a  constant  com- 
parison between  the  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
and  pointing  out  from  time  to  time  how  far  the 
latter  are  indebted  to  the  former  for  many  of 
their  best  ihoughts,  and  even  for  the  language 
in  which  those  thoughts  are  clothed.  Indeed, 
all  the  works  of  the  greatest  writers  of  our  own 
and  every  other  age  so  abound  in  allusion.s, 
direct  and  indirect,  to  the  works  of  others,  that 
all  literature  may  be  said  to  be  relative,  and 
a  thorough  understanding  of  any  demands  a 
familiarity  with  all.  No  course  of  instruction 
in  ancient  or  modern  language  is  complete  or 
desirable  which  does  not  early  awaken  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  to  this  important  fact,  and, 
by  this  constant  comparison,  stimulate  him  to 
enrich  and  enlarge  his  mind  by  daily  increas- 
ing familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  great  and 
the  good  of  all  ages. 

I  have  said  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dis- 
cipline acquired  in  the  study  of  language  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  prepare  one  for  the  practi- 
cal duties  of  after  life.  The  rival  claims  of 
the  mathematics,  as  a  means  to  this  end.  should 
receive  a  passing  notice,  although,  as  I  stated 
in  the  outset,  I  do  not  wish  to  hold  up  for  in- 


vidious comparison   any  one  course  of  training 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  However,  as  the 
claims  of   mathematical  studies  have  been  put 
forward  very  prominently  by  others,  in  recent 
discussions  upon  this   subject,  even  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  linguistic  studies,  or  reducing  them 
to  a    subordinate   poisition,    I    cannot   forbear 
quoting    the    words    of    Professor    Pillans,    of 
Edinburgh,  upon  this  point.    He  says,  '•  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mere  mathe- 
matician, from  being  accustomed  to  the   long 
and  beautiful  deductions  of  his  favorite  science, 
is  a  better  reasoner,  or  less  liable   to  error  than 
other  men,  in  all  matters    that   lie  beyond  the 
mathematical    pale."       On  the    contrary,  it   is 
notorious,  that  the  more  profound  he  is  in  his 
own   science,  and  the    more  devoted  to  it,  the 
less  is  he  fitted  for  the  investigation  of  truth  in 
every  other  direction,  and   the  more  liable  to 
be    imposed   upon   by  false  reasoning,  and  led 
astray  by  specious  views  in  the  commerce  and 
intercourse    with   the  world  ;     for,  as    Dngald 
Stewart  observes, — and  that  beautiful  writer  on 
metaphysics  and   morals    was    himself  an  able 
mathematician,— "  It    unfortunately    happens, 
that  while  mathematical  studies  cxcrci.se  the  fa- 
culty of  reasoning  or  deduction,   they  give  no 
employment  to  the  other  powers  of  the  under- 
standing concerned  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 
On    th"  contrary,  they  are  apt  to   produce  a 
facility  in  the  admission  of  data,  and  a  circum- 
scription   of    the    field    of    investipation,    by 
partial  and  arbitrary  definitions."    In  the  study 
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of  language  the  mind  is  constantly  occupied  in 
balancing  probabilities,  as  in  the  reasoning  pro 
cesses  required  in  ordinary  human  affairs ;  while 
the  absolute  certainty  of  the  conclusions  follow- 
ing, admitted  premises  in  mathematical  reason- 
ing, rarely  finds  a  counterpart  in  actual  life, 
lu  unraveling  the  intricacies  of  a  long  and  in- 
volved f-enteoce  in  Cicero  or  Livy,  where  the 
most  closely  connected  parts  are  often  far  re- 
moved from  each  other,  and  the  subordinate 
divisions  of  the  sentence  are  ingeniously  en- 
folded within  other  subordinate  parts,  the  whole 
forming  a  sentence  closely  connected  in  thought 
■with  what  precedes  and  follows,  reason,  obser- 
vation and  judgment  are  constantly  called  into 
action,,  in  deciding  the  various  relations  of  the 
words  and  clauses  to  each  other,  and  of  the 
whole  sentence  to  the  general  course  of  thought ; 
and  a  fine  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  play  of 
the  imagination  and  fancy,  in  the  selection  of 
the  most  appropriate  English  dress,  in  which  to 
clothe  the  thought  when  fully  eliminated  by 
the  exercise  of  the  other  faculties.  This  is  not, 
with  the  classical  student,  any  unusul  or  irre- 
gular exercise,  but  forms  the  staple  of  his  daily 
work.  Who  does  not  see  that  a  course  like 
this,  pursued  for  a  series  of  years,  properly  in- 
terspersed with  other  studies,  (for  ours,  it  will 
be  borne  in  mind,  is  no  exclmive  claim,)  can- 
not fail  to  have  upon  the  youthful  mind  the 
mo&t  salutary  effect,  and  that  the  Professors  of 
language,  devoted  as  they  are  to  those  studies, 
which  are  so  especially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  human  mind,  are  not  inaptly  styled,  in 
the  Scottish  Universities,  Professors  of  the 
Humanities. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  work. of  oral 
translation,  and  an  essential  part  in  every  well- 
digested  system  of  classical  instruction,  are 
written  translations  into  English  of  some  of 
the  choice  passages  which  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  the  daily  recitations.  If  the  student  is 
encouraged,  in  these  translations,  to  avoid  the 
bald  and  literal  rendering  which  the  rigid 
analysis  of  the  ordinary  lesson  would  require, 
and  to  express  the  exact  thought  of  the  author 
without  regard  to  the  form  in  which  that 
thought  is  expressed  by  him,  (so  far,  at  least, 
as  it  is  possible  to  separate  thought  from  the 
form  in  which  it  is  expressed,)  that  is,  to  pre- 
sent the  thought  in  the  most  approved  modern 
dress,  free  from  every  blemish  of  antiquated 
style  or  of  foreign  idiom,  it  becomes  a  most 
valuable  training  in  the  proper  use  of  his  own 
language.  What  better  training  than  this  can 
be  conceived  for  the  future  poet,  orator,  or 
bistorian,  or  even  for  those  in  the  humblest 
private  walks  of  life,  who  have  thoughts  to 
clothe,  in  words  wherewith,  to  instruct  and  in- 
fluence their  fellow  men — and  who  have  not  ? 
Says  a  modern  journalist,  in  a  highly  apprecia- 
tive  criticism  of  the  poet   Longfellow,   "En- 


dowed with  a  remarkable  command  of,  and  ex- 
quisite •  taste  in  language,  he  began  his 
poetical  education  by  rendering,  not  only  with 
accuracy,  but  the  most  delicate  analogy,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  French  and  Italian  verse  into 
English.  There  is  no  exercise  of  the  mind 
which  so  finely  trains  expression  as  such  a 
work  as  this.  Intimate  acquaiptanoe  with 
the  subtle  eloquence  and  expressive  significance 
of  foreign  tongues  gives  an  insight  and  grasp 
as  regards  the  vernacular.  Thus,  by  experience 
and  endowment,  taste  and  mastery,  Longfellow 
is  a  verbal  artist.  Words  are  to  him  what 
colors  are  to  the  painter;  he  has  an  exquisite 
sense  of  their  fitness,  a  keen  ear  for  their 
music.  Thus  furnished  with  the  vocabulary  of 
his  art,  and  fastidious  in  its  use,  the  love  of 
beauty,  the  sense  of  the  appropriate,  methodize 
expression.  As  a  mosaic  worker  carefully 
selects  his  tinted  cube,  and  places  it  with  ex- 
quisite fastidious  skill,  so,  as  to  produce  the 
desired  form,  shade  and  combination,  until  a 
saintly  face  or  lovely  fl"wer  of  adamantine  hue 
rewards  his  patient  toil,  so  gracefully  adjusted 
and  wisely  chosen,  the  words  of  the  poet  are 
combined  into  images  of  picturesque  or  plain- 
tive relief  and  permanent  grace." 

Now,  although  the  course  above  indicated  is 
of  the  utmost  value  as  a  training  in  English, 
and  cannot  be  omitted  or  lightly  passed  over 
without  great  disadvantage  to  the  student,  it 
must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  encroach 
upon  the  more  literal  version,  required  in  his 
daily  work,  for  the  twofold  reason,  that  the 
construction  of  the  language  will  be  likely,  in 
that  case,  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  peculiar 
forms  and  idioms  wbich,  when  properly  studied, 
form  so  interesting  and  valuable  a  feature  in 
the  acquisition  of  any  language,  and  which  so 
often  indicate  the  character  of  a  people,  are 
wholly  lost.  Thus,  to  make  my  meaning  clear, 
let  me  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  poems  of 
the  Scaldic  bards.  If,  in  translating  the  highly 
figurative  language  of  these  bards,  we  render 
'•the  beast  of  the  sea"  by  the  more  homely, 
but  more  intelligible  word,  "ship,"  "the  dew 
of  pain,"  or  "  the  water  of  the  sword,"  by 
"blood,"  "  the  tree  of  battle"  by  "vrarrior," 
and  "  the  flame  of  wounds"  by '''sword,"  we 
shall  certainly,  in  every  instance,  come  nearer 
a  plain  English  translation  of  the  passages  ia 
question,  but  we  should  fail,  wholly,  not  merely 
to  give  the  proper  construction  of  the  passages, 
which  would,  perhaps,  be  a  minor  consideration, 
but  fail,  as  well,  to  convey  any  idea  of  the 
highly  imaginative  character  of  the  people. 

As  no  language  is  properly  taught  unless  a 
comparison  be  constantly  instituted  between 
that  language  and  the  student's  mother  tongue, 
both  as  to  the  forms  of  words,  the  syntactical 
structure  of  the  language,  and  parallel  pass- 
ages in  the  literature  of  the  tf?o,  so  a  constant 
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comparison  should  be  made  between  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  between  these  and  wliatever 
moiiern  languages  may  plaiai  the  student's  at- 
tention. For,  although  the  derivation  of  the 
Latin  from  the  Greelc  is  an  idea  long  since 
abondoned,  and  even  the  common  derivation  of 
both  from  the  Sanskrit  is  most  emphaticallv 
denied  by  Max  Muller,  the  three  language's 
being  regarded  by  him  rather  in  the 
light  of  three  sisters,  of  which  the  Sanskrit 
may  be  considered  the  eldest,  all  pointing  back 
to  some  earlier  stage,  when  they  were  more 
similar  to  each  other  than  we  find  them  now, 
everything  beyond  this  being,  as  yet,  involved 
in  profound  obscurity  j  still  this  comparison  of 
two  kindred  ancient  tongues,  without  directly 
deriving  one  from  the  other,  or  even  deciding 
which  is  the  elder,  is  an  essential  aid  in  the 
acquisition  of  both.  And  the  comparison  of  the 
Latin  with  the  Romance  Languages  of  modern 
Europe,  which  are  directly  derived,  not  it  is 
true,  wholly  or  chiefly  from  the  classical  La 
tin,  as  written  and  spoken  by  Cicero,  but 
from  the  various  dialects  of  ancient  Italy,  this 
'comparisoa  of  the  various  modern  languages 
Vfith  the  original  whence  they  are  directly  or 
indirectly  derived,  presents  advantages  in  the 
acquisition  of  modern  tongues,  which  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  fact,  that  on  two  pages 
of  simple  conversational  French,  which  I  took 
up  at  random  to  examine,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  illustration,  I  find  200  different  roots,  and 
of  the  first  100,  96  are  directly  and  readily 
traceable  te  their  Latin  originals,  while  of  the 
second  100,  every  root  may  be  thus  traced. 
These  are  fair  specimen  pages  of  easy  conver- 
sational French;  and  I  haz\rd  nothing  in  re- 
affirming the  statement  of  Gibson,  in  his  work 
published  thirty  years  since,  when  the  science 
of  Comparative  Philology  was  yet  in  its  infancy, 
that  "  ninety-nine  French  words  out  of  every  one 
hundred  areof  Latin  origin/'  If  thestudy  of  lan- 
guage be  conducted  upon  this  principle,  each 
new  language  acquired  is  an  additional  facility 
toward  the  acquisition  of  another,  and  to  the 
industrious  and  faithful  student,  portal  after 
portal  will  open,  with  constantly  increasing 
rapidity,  until  the  glorious  temple  of  the  science 
of  Language,  which  involves  in  its  wonderful 
revelations  the  history  of  the  race,  lies  inviting- 
ly open,  bidding  him  enter  in. 

Nor  should  he  who  thus  devotes  his  life  to 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  tongues,  and  the 
study  of  Comparative  Philology,  be  stigmatized 
as  a  student  of  words, — mere  icords;  for,  in  the 
language  of  Marsh,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
excellent  course  of  '' Lectures  on  the  English 
Language,"  "  So  necessary  are  iconh  to 
thought,  to  reflection,  to  the  memory  of  former 
states  of  self-conscious  being,  that,  though  the 
intelligence  of  persons  born  without  the  sense 
of  hearing   sometimes    receives,  through    the 


medium  of  manual  signs,  and  without  instruc- 
tion in  IC07-J.S,  a  very  considerable  degree  of  ap- 
parant  culture,  yet,  whe'n  deaf  mutes  are 
educated  and  taught  the  use  of  verbal  languago, 
they  are  generally  almost  wholly  unable  to  re- 
call their  mental  status  at  earlier  periods  ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  are  aide  to  judj;e,  they  appear  to 
have  been  previously  devoid  of  those  concep- 
tions which  we  accjuire,  or  at  least  retain  and 
express,  by  means  of  general  terms.  So  our 
recollection  of  moments  of  intense  paio  or 
pleasure,  moral  or  physical,  is  dim  and  unde- 
fined. Grief,  too  big  for  words,  joy,  wbicli 
finds  no  articulate  voice  for  utterance,  sensa- 
tions too  acute  for  description,  when'  once  their 
cause  is  removed,  or  when  time  has  abated 
their  keenness,  leave  traces  deep  indeed  in  (ont-^ 
but  too  shudoicjj  in  outline,  to  be  capable  of  dis- 
tinct reproduction;  for  that; alone  which  is  pre- 
cisely formulated  can  be  clearly  remembered." 

You  will  pardon  this  long  quotation,  for  it 
conveys  most  happily  the  exact  thouizht  which 
I  wished  to  utter,  and  which  I  should  vainly 
attempt  to  express  as  well.  Let  no  one  think 
to  cast  a  stigma  upon  the  studies  of  the  philo- 
logist by  accusioK  him  of  being  a  student  of 
mere  words.  jMere  words,  indeed  !  and  what 
is  more  noble  and  more  worthy  of  our  regard 
than  the  study  of  the  various  symbols  of 
thought,  and  the  ohanges  wrought  upon  those 
symbols  in  the  lapse  of  ages  through  various 
external  circumstances  and  the  steady  progress 
of  the  human  mind.  Where  shall  we  seek  for 
a  more  ennobling  and  refining  study  than  that 
which  brings  us  into  daily  contact  with  the 
choice  spirits  of  every  a^e,  and  which  places 
in  our  hand  the  open  sesame  to  a  richer  mine 
of  treasures  than  gold  or  silver  can  ever  buy '! 
Mere  words,  indeed  !  and  what  were  the  noble 
examples  of  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  other 
days  to  us  of  the  present  generation; — what 
would  become  of  all  the  rich  stores  of  history, 
which  Bolingbroke  has  so  felicitously  character- 
ized as  ''  Philosophy  Teaching  by  Example," — 
aye,  of  the  very  teaching  of  the  fouudor  of 
Christianity  himself, — but  fur  the  conservative 
power  of  written  words.  Mere  words,  indeed  ! 
as  well  stigmatize  the  acquisition  of  all  knowl- 
edge as  worse  than  useless,  as  thus  attempt  to 
cast  reproach  upon  the  study  of  the  history 
and  power  of  words.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the 
influence  of  words  upon  human  thought  and 
action,  that  it  is  scarcely  hyperbolical  to  say, 
that  words  are  realities,  no  less  than  dcc<i». 
Who  shall  set  a  limit  to  the  influence,  for  gool 
or  evil,  of  one  written  or  spoken  word  '{ 

If  the  careful  study  and  classiGcation  of  the 
bones  of  extinct  species  of  animals  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  naturalist,— and  who  will 
presume  to  deuy  that  this  or  any  other  study 
by  which  wc  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
creatures  of  God's  universe,,  and  of  the  various 
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stages  of  development  through  which  our 
earth  has  passed,  is  unworthy  of  our  regard, — 
how  much  more  worthy  of  profound  study  are 
the  fragments  of  a  lost  language,  the  bones  and 
framework  of  what  has  once  been  human 
speech  ?  I  listened  with  the  deepest  interest 
to  a  lecture  by  Agassiz  on  the  Glacial  Theory, 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  upon  his  great 
exploring  expedition  to  South  America,  and 
to  bis  first  lecture  in  Boston  after  •  his 
return,  describing  the  waters  of  the  Ama- 
zon; and  as  I  followed  the  wonderful  de- 
ductions of  this  Prince  of  Naturalists,  by 
which  the  most  astonishing  conclusions  were 
reached,  step  by  step,  from  premises  at  first 
eight  so  apparently  insignificant  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  they  could  be  made  the  ground- 
work of  any  important  theory,  as  in  his  first 
lecture  he  evolved,  ,by  clearly  defined  steps, 
hia  Glacial  Theory,  from  the  carefully  ob- 
served scratches  upon  the  surfaces  of  rocks, 
and  from  the  great  boulders  deposited  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  amid  rocks  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent formation,  indicating  the  gradual  progress 
of  immense  fields  of  ice  from  the  higher  or 
polar  regions  towards  the  equatorial,  I  could 
not  fail  to  remember  how  the  patient  investi- 
gations of  Philologists  had  enabled  them  to 
trace,  not  merely  the  movement  of  great  bodies 
of  ice  from  noWh  to  south,  but  the  various 
migrations  of  tribes  and  nations  from  east  to 
west,  from  Asia  to  northern  and  afterwards  to 
southern  Europe,  and  how  the  history  of  our 
tongue,  and  of  all  the  Teutonic  stock  to  which 
it  more  especially  belongs,  and  that  of  the 
softer  and  more  harmonious  tongues  of  South- 
ern Europe,  may  thus  be  traced  back,  with  un- 
erring precision,  to  a  time  when,  in  the  farthest 
east,  in  the  early  home  of  the  human  race,  all 
were  really  one  family,  of  one  language  and 
one  speech.  When  I  listened  to  his  wonder- 
ful account  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributary 
waters,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  fishes  which 
inhabit  that  marvellous  stream,  and  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  labors  of  this  indefatigable  student 
of  nature  during  the  past  year,  resulting  in  the 
enriching  of  the  domains  of  science  by  numer- 
ous specimens  of  fishes  unheard  of  until  now, 
and,  by  new  theories,  as  to  the  changes  which 
the  centuries  have  produced  upon  the  South 
American  coast,  I  could  but  remember  the 
unwearied  labors  of  philologists  in  tracing  the 
small  streams  of  dialects,  with  their  couatless 
variations,  and  labyrinthian  network  of  ramifi- 
cations, not  unlike  the  branches  of  this  great 
river  ;  and  how  from  these  minor  streams,  they 
have  traced  the  broad  flowing  tide  of  human 
speech,  sweeping  down  the  ages,  bearing  on  its 
bosom  a  precious  freight,  the  collected  wisdom 
of  countless  generations,  and  how  these  same 
philologists,  from  patient  study  of  the  word 
strata,  which  everywhere  met  their  view,  have  I 


determined  the  former  boundaries  of  the  oceaa 
of  human  thought,  and  measured  its  steady  en- 
croachments upon  the  domains  of  ignorance 
and  error  ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
the  speaker  commended  to  the  kind  regard  of 
the  citizens  of  his  adopted  State  the  Univer- 
sity to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  which  he  is  so 
bright  an  ornament,  and  said,  in  speaking  of 
his  own  special  department,  that  we  had  yet  to 
obtain  in  this  country  the  first  crude  notions 
of  what  a  Utiversity  should  be,  aJding  that 
although  we  might  suppose  that  ample  provision 
had  been  made  at  Harvard  for  all  needed  Pro- 
fessorships, fourteen  Professors  are  employed 
in  the  University  of  Berlin,  to  fill  the  place  as- 
signed to  him  at  Cambridge,  I  could  not  for- 
get that,  in  the  same  University  of  Berlin, 
twenti/eight  Professors  are  at  present  employed 
upon  the  various  departments  of  Philology, 
many  of  them  men  whose  reputation  is  world; 
wide,  including  among  their  number  such  names 
as  Mullach,  Mommsen,  Bopp  and  Bekker,  and 
that  these  twenty  eight  men  make  it  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives  to  present  to  the  crowds 
of  students  who  flock  to  that  renowned  * 
seat  of  learning  the  ripe  results  of  their  own 
department ;  and  although  the  eager  haste,  and 
the  eminently  practical  aims  of  our  people,  so 
characteristic  of  a  young  and  growing  nation, 
and  so  prejudicial  to  the  highest  results  of 
scholarship,  may  long  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  wished  expressed  by  the  eathusias- 
tic  naturalist,  that  European  youth,  in  a  not 
very  far  distant  future,  may  flock  to  our  shores 
in  search  of  the  highest  culture,  as  American 
youth  now  flock  to  the  Old  World,  I  could  not 
help  hoping  and  believing,  that  more  abun- 
dant provision  would  be  constantly  made  for  the 
study  of  all  the  science  s  ;  not  forgetting,  nor 
assigning  to  any  secondary  place,  that  science 
which  in  itself  is  better  adapted  than  any  other 
to  supply  the  varied  needs  of  the  human  miad, 
and  upon  which  a  knowledge  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  race,  as  well  as  of  all  the  sciences, 
so  largely  depends. 


Creature  comforts  are  often,  to  the  soul,  what 
suckers  are  to  the  tree;  and  the  Heaven'y 
Husbandman  prunes  us,  to  secure  the  sap  for 
the  bearing.  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the 
righteous.  The  husbandman  does  not  prune 
the  hramhle,  but  the  vine.  The  stones  de- 
signed lor  the  Temple  above  require  more 
cutting  and  polishing  than  those  which  are  for 
the  common  wall. 


Now  let  my  soul  arise. 

And  tread  the  tempter  down  ; 
Mj  Captain  leads  me  forth 
To  conquest  and  a  crown: 
A  feeble  saint  shall  win  the  day. 
Though  death  and  bell  obsiruct  the  way. 
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8ELECT10NS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OP    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  646.) 

To  E.  S. 

Russell  Squabe,  17th  of  Fourth  month,  1818. 
Dear  Edward. — The  true  authority  as  well 
as  beauty  of  our  religious  meetings,  in  which  I 
cannot  exclude  those  for  the  right  ordering  of 
the  affairs  of  truth,  stands  upon  and  consists  in 
that,  without  which  the  very  form  is  a  mockery, 
though  the  best  of  forms.  It  is  not  age,  it  is 
not  any  station  in  the  church,  it  is  not  an  out- 
ward knowledge  or  experience  in  the  letter  of 
those  laws,  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  has  led 
our  forefathers  to  adopt, — much  less  is  it  any 
repute  among  men  grounded  upon  outward  pos- 
sessions,— which  will  make  ore  living  stone  for 
the  Master's  use,  in  the  building  up  of  his 
beautiful  city  the  new  Jerusalem.  Now,  if  any 
man  build  with  the  straw  and  stubble,  or  even 
with  that  which  appears  like  gold  or  silver; — 
every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest  of 
what  sort  it  is ;  for  it  shall  be  revealed  by  6re, 
and  the  day  shall  declare  it."  How  much  need 
then  is  there  for  all  amongst  us,  who  fill  any  of 
the  ofEces  in  the  church,  and  even  for  such  as 
may  be  in  the  highest  stations,  and  may  have 
been  made  of  eminent  service  therein,  yet  again 
and  again  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  yet  again  to 
bow  down  their  souls;  so  that  every  high  thing, 
that  would  exalt  itself  within  them,  may  be 
abased,  under  the  humbling  influence  of  that 
power,  which  bruiseth  and  breaketh  in  pieces, 
which  bringeth  us  low,  and  keepeth  us  low, 
even  as  children  and  babes,  willing  to  be  led 
about  and  instructed,  and  ready  to  esteem  an- 
other better  than  ourselves.  Now  as  individu- 
als are  brought  into  such  a  feeling  tender  state 
as  this,  they  become  sweetly  qualified  to  take 
those  places,  which  the  master-builder  ordereth 
for  them  in  his  house,  in  his  family,  in  his  vine- 
yard. They  thus  receive  capacity  and  author- 
ity to  labor  for  the  great  cause,  and  in  the  name 
and  power  of  their  leader ;  they  have  strength 
to  bind  and  to  lose,  to  help  and  to  heal  the 
weak  and  the  wounded ;  and  they  have  the 
spirit  of  patience  and  of  pity  given  them,  to 
plead  with  and  to  pray  for  the  tempted,  the 
tossed,  the  tried.  And  0 !  the  tenderness  that 
is  shown  by  such  as  these,  on  behalf  of  their 
poor  fellow-creatures,  who  may  be  overtaken  or 
overcome  of  evil  or  error;  knowing  that 
they  themselves  stand  only  through  the  mercy 
of  the  Most  High.  J-  1^- 

1818,  Fourth  month  2Ls^.— How  little  dowe 
know  what  is  best  for  us  —0  !  how  good  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  led  about  and  instructed  by  our  ten- 
der Parent,  even  as  little  children  ;  seeing  that 
we,  no  more  than  they,  can  run  alone  with  safe- 
ty. When  I  am  ready  to  receive  hurt  from 
some  precious  gift  or  other,  which  He  has  lent 
me;— when  I  am  likely  to  be  elated  by  seeing 


myself  so  favored,  or  to  assume  anything  to  my- 
self because  the  Lord  showers  upon  me  his 
blessing; — then  in  the  abundance  of  his  com- 
passion he  taketh  away  that  which  I  was  ready 
to  abuse,  and  leaves  me  in  darkness  and  in  the 
deeps,  it  may  be  without  a  shadow  of  comfort 
or  a  ray  of  his  heavenly  presence.  And  then, 
in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  iu  the  absence  of 
my  Beloved,  I  cry  out  and  weary  myself  with  be- 
wailing ;  being  in  my  own  apprehension  on  the 
point  of  despair.  ]iut  He,  even  my  Father, 
regards  not  my  crying,  nor  my  weeping;  he 
knows  best  what  is  good  for  me,  and  continues 
his  dispensation  of  afliictiug  darkness  and 
drought,  until  in  his  wisdom  he  sees  that  the 
set  time  to  favor  me  is  come. 

1818,  F'jurth  month  22(1. — Was  much  in- 
structed by  looking  over  a  Monthly  Meeiing'a 
early  minute-book,  dated  about  IGOt).  I  thought 
I  clearly  saw  that  our  Friends  in  the  begin- 
ning, were  a  simple,  plain  set  of  people;  and 
that  they  mostly  had  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  learning  or  general  knowledge, — very 
many  in  early  times  not  being  able  to  write  legi- 
bly or  even  some  to  read.  D'vers  advantages 
have  we  above  them  in  several  respects ;  yet  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  these  very  ad- 
vantages have  proved  our  hurt  and  stinted  our 
growth,  so  that  we  have  not  arrived  at  their 
stature  or  strength.  "  The  love  of  other  things," 
we  read,  choked  the  good  seed  ;  and  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  applied  to  our  case,  who  have 
many  "  other  things,"  (some  of  them  very  good 
when  kept  in  subjection,)  which  draw  away  our 
minds  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  and 
from  a  patient,  humble,  waiting  frame  of  mind, 
in  which  alone  true  safety  can  be  witnessed. 

1818,  Fourth  month  26//i.— I  desire  greatly 
not  to  be  led  away  and  ensnared,  by  coveting 
or  looking  for  the  esteem  and  notice  of  any,  even 
of  religious  characters;  I  pray  in  my  heart, 
that  I  may  be  preserved  from  liking  to  hear  my 
own  voice  and  tongue  in  company,  and  from  the 
least  approach  to  anything  like  a  love  of  .showing 
off  even  good  qualities.  If  we  are  in  the  right 
spot,  we  shall  forget  ourselves,  and  not  esteem 
those  thinss  as  our  own,  which  are  wrought  in 
us,  or  which  we  have  been  enabled  rightly  to  do 
or  say.  .  , 

I  have  also  seen,  that  much  care  is  necdlul 
not  to  be  endeavoring  or  presuming  to  correct 
the  views  and  sentiments  of  others,  by  our  own 
strength  and  in  our  own  will  and  time;  I  see 
dan-er  in  this  for  all,  but  especially  for  young 
people,  who  are  so  likely  to  get  into  argument 
and  much  talking.  Nothing  is  gained  often 
thereby ;  but  the  way  to  openness  and  convic- 
tion respecting  any  matter  is  much  blocked  up 
But  after  long  patience  and  waiting,  and  much 
uneasiness  has  been  undergone  lest  the  right 
thin-  should  by  any  means  6uffer,-and  utter 
not  a  little  exercise  of  mind  on  accouut  of  the 
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person  who  may  hold  such  a  wrong  sentiment, 
— then  have  I  seen  a  word  in  season  put  forth 
in  meekness,  do  more  than  all  the  ill-timed 
efforts  of  a  man's  own  will  and  strength. 

1818,  Fifth  month  lO^A.— The  day  before 
yesterday,  1  completed  my  twenty  first  year.  I 
may  say,  with  some  feeling,  that  my  breathing 
in  secret"  is  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  would  in 
mercy  continue  near  to  me,  to  help  in  time  of 
need ;  for  I  am  still  unable  to  take  one  right 
step, notwithstanding  anything  already  attained ; 
but  have  need  day  by  day  to  wait  upon  him 
again  and  again,  for  a  renewal  of  strength  :  for 
assuredly  He  alone,  who  began  the  work,  can 
safely  carry  it  on,  and  bring  it  to  such  a  con- 
clusion as  will  redound  to  his  own  praise. 

1818,  Fifth  month  19i'7i.— The  day  before 
yesterday,  it  seemed  right  for  me  to  give  up  to 
go  and  sit  among  Friends  at  their  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Kingston.  I  had  no  probable  means 
of  conveyance  but  on  my  feet,  and  it  was  a  very 
rainy  morning  :  but  I  cried  unto  the  Lord  that 
he  would  direct  me,  and  give  me  suflScient 
strength  to  do  whatever  might  be  best.  I  got 
there  (it  being,  I  suppose,  more  than  thirteen 
miles)  some  time  after  the  hour  of  assembling, 
much  wearied  in  body,  but  sweetly  fresh  and 
lively  in  mind,  through  the  extendings  of 
mercy;  so  that  the  driving  rain  and  the  length 
of  my  walk'  had  not  much  effect  upon  me,  who 
am  but  a  poor  weakly  one.  On  my  way  thither, 
it  rather  vividly  came  to  my  mind, — "  what  if  I 
should  have  to  speak  in  their  meeting  ?"  But 
the  Lord  quieted  that  spirit  within  me,  which 
would  be  questioning  and  reasoning )  and  I  was 
favored  to  feel  great  composure  and  calmness, 
notwithstanding  that  suggestion.  And  O  !  the 
melting  power  and  glorious  influence  which 
was  enjoyed  by  me,  and  I  believe  by  others,  in 
the  meeting  for  worship  !  how  precious  an  half- 
hour  did  I  spend  among  them  !  so  much  so, 
that  my  heart  was  filled  with  the  song  of  praise 
unto  that  great  Being,  who  remembers  and 
cares  for  his  poor  little  ones;  and  who  in  his 
own  time  fills  his  hungry  ones  with  good  things 
— yea,  with  the  choice  dainties  of  his  table, — 
so  that  their  cup  runs  over  !  0  !  the  tears  of  joy 
that  were  shed  !  May  I  never  forget  the 
renewed  mercies  of  the  Lord  my  God,  while  I 
have  my  being  !  The  next  day  was  our  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Westminster,  where  were  present 
some  choice  servants ;  through  whose  ministry 
the  language  of  encouragement  was  held  out  to 
the  little  ones,  but  especially  to  those  young  in 
years,  whose  hearts  the  Lord  had  in  measure 
melted  into  a  willingness  to  be  conformed  to  his 
holy  will  respecting  them.  0  !  the  unutterable 
condescension  of  Him,  whose  mercies  are  new 
every  morning  !  May  the  objects  of  his  bounty 
be  yet  more  and  more  mindful  of  him,  and  of 
his  goodness ;  and  be  induced  yet  more  fully 
and  faithfully  to  give  up  to  his  requirings ;  to 


bring  all  the  tithe  into  the  Lord's  treasury  (as 
two  dear  Friends  said  in  the  meeting,)  and 
prove  him  therewith,  and  see  if  He  will  not 
open  the  windows  of  heaven  and  pour  them  out 
a  blessing,  until  there  be  no  room  to  contain. 

To  E.  J. 

Isle  of  Wight,  30th  Sixth  month,  1818. 

Dear  Edmund, — I  have  felt  so  much  dissi- 
pation of  mind  since  I  arrived  here,  as  to  unfit 
me  for  a  calm  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, so  profusely  mingled  as  they  are  here. 
The  cares  devolving  upon  rae,  not  a  little  tend 
to  lead  away  the  mind  from  that  "  retired, 
strict,  and  watchful  frame,"  (as  I  think  William 
Penn  calls  it,)  which  seems  to  be  the  safest  and 
most  profitable  state  for  me  as  an  individual, 
and  a  soil  most  conducive  to  my  present  growth. 
I  may  truly  say,  that  though  I  desire  not  to 
prescribe  for  any,  otherwise  than  seems  to  be 
my  especial  duty  ;  yet,  I  believe  that  few,  very 
few  there  are,  to  whom  an  approach  to  unwatch- 
fulness  or  levity  is  not  dangerous — is  not  en- 
snaring. Hnw  often  have  1  been  in  different 
degrees  unfitted  thereby  for  that  sweet  retire- 
ment of  mind,  which  seems  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  element  and  atmosphere  of  the  true  Friend. 
I  think  of  you  at  your  Quarterly  Meeting  this 
day.  I  long  that  the  many  Pharisees,  who  are 
in  the  formality,  and  obtrude  their  services  and 
"  much  speaking"  in  meetings  for  discipline,  and 
some  even  in  those  for  worship,  may  be  kept 
under;  for  assuredly,  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
below,  is  at  enmity  with  the  pure  lowly  seed  of 
the  kingdom,  and  will  do  only  mischief  to  the 
good  cause  ;  its  nature  and  tendency  being  to 
exalt  itself,  whilst  its  pretension  is,  to  forward 
the  right  thing.  But  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world,  and  the  weak  things,  and  the  base 
things,  are  still  preferred  and  chosen  to  con- 
found the  wise,  and  to  bring  to  nought  every 
thing  else,  but  the  power,  the  life,  the  wisdom, 
the  nobility  of  the  Truth.  Paul,  the  learned 
Paul,  the  enlightened  Paul,  when  he  came  from 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel  the  Pharisee,  and  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  would  not  even  speak  in  the 
words  which  man's  wisdom  taught;  he  came 
not  with  enticing  words  or  excellency  of  speech , 
lest  his  hearers  should  admire  him  or  his  words 
rather  than  the  power;  and  so  their  faith 
should  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  not 
upon  that  foundation,  than  which  no  other  can 
be  laid,  and  besides  which,  Paul  determined  to 
know  nothing, — even  Christ,  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God. 

Dear   E-^ ,  thou  knowest  all  this,  yet   I 

long  that  we  both  may  keep  to  those  things, 
which  we  have  in  mercy  been  made  sensible  of; 
that  so  we  may  be  enabled  to  stand  for  the 
Truth  and  its  simplicity,  over  all  that  which 
looks  like  Truth,  but  is  not, — being  only  an 
image,  which  the  enemy  has  patched  up  and 
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embellished,  wherewith  to  deceive  the  simple  ; 
and  he  would   have  us  worship  this  image,  and 
highly    esteem  such    as    sacrifice    to   it.      But 
Truth  wants  no  ornaments  nor  paint, — none  of 
the    "  vain    philosophy"    of   the    learned  ;   the 
polite  airs  and  customs  which  are  in  the  world, 
she  shrinks  from  and  avoids:  the  studied  max- 
ims, and   gathered  wisdom,  and  logical  conclu- 
sions, and  distinctness  of  the  schools,  only  clog 
and  impede  our  growth  in  the  Truth.     O  !  how 
little    of  the  innocence,   and    artlessness,   and 
openness,  and  simplicity,  and  natural  beauty  of 
the  Christian   religion,  is  to  be   seen   and  felt 
thriving  anaongst  us  at  this  time  !  The  state  of 
our  Society  not  a  little  reminds  me  of  that  of  a 
large  machine   or  mill,  which   was  made  skil- 
fully, and  set  a  going  admirably,  and  went  well 
at  the   first:  and  when   one  wheel   broke,  the 
master  took  it  away  and  supplied  its  place ;  and 
when  any  part  of  the  machinery  was  worn  away 
through  much  service,  the  master  took  care  the 
work  should  not  suffer  thereby,  but  raised  up 
other  instruments.     But  at  length  the  dry  rot 
or  some  terrible  mischief  gets  in  and  spoils  it, 
eo  that  the  sound  parts  can  hardly  act  or  work, 
because   of  the  number   of  unsound  members. 
In  such  case,  surely  the  machine  must  undergo 
a  thorough  repair;  surely  every  member  of  the 
body    must    come    under    and    submit    to    the 
reforming  and  refining  hand  :  even  the  sound 
parts  must,  as   it  were,  be   taken   to  pieces  for 
the  sake  of  the  rest ;  that  all  may  be  re-estab- 
lished in  their  several  places,  and  according  to 
their  different  capacities,  by  the  ordering  of  the 
great  Workman,  whose  workmanship  they  are. 

(To  be  coutinued.) 
— • — «i»  ' 

The  more  the  thought  of  God's  love   enters 
our  minds,   the  more  will    faith    in    happiness 
issue  from  our  souls  as  a  blessed  flower.     Hap- 
piness is  the  end  of  our  being  ;  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Father.     To  each  one  of  us  are  these  words 
addressed  :  God  loves  thee;  be  happy  !     Listen 
to  all  the  voices  which  speak  to  you  of  comfort; 
be  attentive  to  all  the  words  of  peace.     Seek, 
labor,  pray — till  you  are  able  to  utter,  in  quiet 
confidence,  those  words  of  the  Psalmist : 
"la  peace  I  hiy  me  down  to  rest; 
No  fears  of  evil  haunt  my  breast: 
In  peace  I  sleep  till  dawn  of  daj, 
For  God,  my  God,  is  near  alway; 
On  Him,  in  faith,  my  cares  I  roll, — 
He  never  sleeps  who  guards  my  soul." 
God  in  the  heart — this  it  is  which  adds  zest 
to    our    enjoyments,    sanctifies    our    affections, 
calms  our  griefs,  and  which,  amidst  the  strug- 
gles, the  sorrows,  and  the  harrowing  afflictions 
of  life,  suffers   to   rise  from  the  heart   to  the 
•  countenance  that  sublime  smile  which  can  shine 
brightly  even  through  tears. — NavUle. 

It  is  an   essential   feature    of  the    new  life 
that  it  makes  him  that  heareth say,  "Come." 


For  FrienJa'  Intolligeucer. 
TATTLING. 

A  wish  overspreads  my  feeble  faculties  that 
I  could  elevate  the  standard  of  truth  and  frown 
down  so  low  and  grovelling  a  thing  as  tattling, 
—  manufacturing,  magnifying  and  bearing  tales 
from  one  to  another  for  mischief-making  pur- 
poses. 

Unbridle  the  tongue,  unstring  the  bow  of 
watchfulness,  and  a  much  greater  snare  cannot 
be  thrown  out  to  entangle  and  retard  the  growth 
of  society.  There  are  many  notorious  evils 
appearing  more  public  and  world-wide,  destruc- 
tive in  their  aspect;  but  the  liberated  and  un- 
restricted member  of  speech  is  like  the  venom- 
ous serpent  in  his  hidden  coil,  seeking  to  strike 
poison  to  the  hearts  of  the  unsuspecting. 

Few  have  arrived  to  years  of  understanding 
who  have  not  witnessed  the  home  circle  and 
blessed  fireside  made  dreary  and  uninviting  by 
one  or  more  designing  individuals,  prompted 
with  no  higher  aspiration  than  popularity  or  the 
desire  to  iuterest  those  around  them,  and  enter- 
tain their  guests  with  something  new  and 
strange.  And  the  evil  does  not  always  stop 
here.  Persons  are  spoken  of  in  disrespect 
which  some  listener  garners  up  for  future  op- 
portunity to  convey,  magnified,  to  the  injured 
party,  and  thus,  from  a  few  unguarded  expres- 
sions, discord  is  sown  from  which  incalculable 
mischief  is  the  result.  Like  the  small  seed  that 
germinates  in  the  earth,  it  grows  a  tender  plant. 
A  tare  is  apparently  harmless,  but  time  extends 
its  branches  and  develops  its  thorns,  until  it  be- 
comes a  formidable  nuisance,  and  causes  much 
labor  to  estermiuate  it. 

Milton,  Iiul  Isaac  L.  Whiteley. 


THE    RIGHT    USE    OP   REASON. 

The  late  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  when  asked  by  a 
parent  to  draw  up  some  set  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  children,  replied  by  Ha  anecdote : — 
"Dr.  Hitchcock,"  he  said,  "  was  settled  at 
Sandwich;  and  when  he  made  his  first  ex- 
change with  the  Plymouth  minister,  he  must 
needs  pass  through  the  Plymouth  woods— a 
nine  miles  wilderness,  where  travellers  almost 
always  got  lost,  and  fre-iuently  came  out  at  the 
point  they  started  from.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  on 
entering  this  much  dreaded  labyrinth,  met  an 
old  woman,  and  asked  her  to  give  him  some 
directions  for  getting  through  the  woods  so  as 
to  fetch  up  at  Plymouth  rather  than  Sandwich  ; 
'  Certainly,'  she  said,  '  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  You  will  just 
keep  right  on  till  you  get  some  ways  into  the 
woods,  and  you  will  come  to  a  place  where 
several  roads  branch  oil.  Then  you  must  stop 
and  consider,  and  take  the  one  ll«,l  .•;';^n"J<' 
i/nu  most  Ulah/  to  bring  you  out  right.  He 

did  so,  and  came   out    right.     Dr.  ^\  .  added, 
"  1  have  always  lolluwcd  the  worthy  aud  sea- 
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sible  old  ladies  advice  in  bringing  up  my  chil- 
dren. I  do  not  think  anybody  can  do  better — 
at  any  rate,  I  cannot."  Good  common  sense 
doubtless  is  often  better  than  all  set  rules  j  but 
the  thing  is,  to  have  it." 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH   MONTH  22,  18G6. 


Detraction. — The  remarks  in  relation  to 
talebearing,  by  I.  L.  W.,  which  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  the  paper,  are  worth  consid- 
ering. We  are  willing  to  hope,  however,  that 
the  evil  does  not  exist  to  the  extent  apprehend- 
ed by  the  writer,  and  we  trust  that  a  disposition 
to  dwell  upon  the  faults  and  failings  of  our 
neighbors  is  giving  place  to  a  more  intelligent 
and  healthy  social  condition.  One  of  the 
means  best  calculated  to  awaken  a  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  indulging  in  a  practice  so  dele- 
terious, not  only  to  the  censured,  but  the  cen- 
sor, is  the  observance  of  the  admonition  of  Je- 
sus, "Take  heed  how  you  hear."  This  must 
Decessarily  give  a  check  to  that  spirit  which 
would  say,  ''  Report,  and  we  will  report."  The 
care  of  Friends  on  this  subject,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Society,  is  manifested  by  the  sec- 
ond Query,  which  is  read  and  answered  in  our 
monthly  meetings  four  times  in  the  year.  We 
are  first  queried  with  as  to  whether  love  and 
unity  are  maintained  ?  Where  this  is  the  case, 
talebearing  and  detraction  will  be  discouraged; 
for  if  love  abounds,  there  is  no  room  for  hatred 
and  malice. 

The  Apostle  Paul  testified  that  "  all  the  law 
is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this  :  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  And  his 
counsel  to  the  Galatians  was,  "  Brethren,  if  a 
man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness  ;  considering  thyself,  lest  thou,  also, 
be  tempted."  In  thus  remembering  our  own 
liability  to  err,  we  would  feel  no  disposition  to 
"  speak  evil  one  of  another  ;"  but  would  realize 
that  the  bridling  of  the  tongue  and  the  hallow- 
ing of  the  lip  are  attended  with  the  same 
blessed  results  as  of  old,  when  it  was  said,  "  To 
him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright  will 
I  show  the  salvation  of  God." 

In  the  Epistle  of  James  we  read,  "  If  any 
man   among    you   seem   to   be    religious,    and 


bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth  his  own 
heart,  that  man's  religion  is  vain." 

We  find  by  the  above  quotations,  and  many 
others  which  could  be  cited,  that  in  past  ages, 
as  at  the  present  time,  the  habit  of  "  backbit- 
ing "  was  felt  to  be  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  love 
and  charity,  which  is  ever  becoming  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity.  May  we,  therefore,  be 
so  watchful  as  to  "  refrain  the  tongue_from  evil, 
and  the  lips  that  they  speak  no  guile,"  so  that 
at  all  times  our  ''  conversation  may  be  chaste, 

coupled  with  fear." 

■  ^•»  . 

Conversational  Meeting  with  Refer- 
ence TO  the  Discipline  and  Testimonies  of 
Friends. — These  Meetings  have  been  resumed, 
the  present  season,  at  Race  Street  Meeting-, 
house  in  this  city,  where  they  are  to  be  held  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Fourth-day  evenings  of 
each  month.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on 
the  14th  instant,  and  was  occupied  in  part 
wilh  arranging  the  order  of  proceedings  and 
appointing  a  Committee  of  Superintendence, 
after  which  the  admirable  letter  of  William 
Penn  to  his  wife  and  children,  written  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  his  Province,  was  read 
and  commented  on.  It  was  shown  that  the 
Freedom  of  Conscience  and  Equal  Rights 
granted  by  Penn  to  his  infant  colony,  which  had 
not  only  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
successive  generations  of  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  had  spread  to  most  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  grew  out  of  his  faithfulness  to 
those  convictions  of  duty  which  had  made  him 
a  conspicuous  example  of  piety  and  humility. 
His  wise  and  loving  counsel  to  his  wife  and 
children  was  commended  to  the  young  and  old 
in  our  day,  as  worthy  of  their  careful  and  serious 
consideration. 

At  the  second  meeting,  on  the  28th,  the 
evening  before  "  Thanksgiving  day,"  our  testi- 
mony "  against  the  observance  of  days  and 
times"  was  brought  into  view  by  reading  the 
Discipline,  under  this  head,  with  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  George  Fox,  William  Tuke, 
Robert  Barclay  and  Jesse  Kersey. 

The  testimony  of  Friends  against  the  holi- 
ness of  any  one  day  more  than  another  was 
held  up  as  requiring  faithful  maintenance.  The 
restrictions  upon  travel  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  when  enforced  upon  any  other  ground 
than   that  of  the   "Ease  of  Creation,"  are  in 
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conflict  with  the  princip'es  advocated  by  Friends 
in  regard  to  days  and  times,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  system  of  religious  restrictions  devised  and 
maintained  by  the  clergy,  should  be  conscien- 
tiously opposed. 

Yet,  while  all  agreed  in  denying  the  right  of 
the  priest  or  magistrate  to  impose  any  religious 
observances  on  the  people,  and  the  duty  of 
Friends  to  guard  against  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
which  are  our  birthright,  it  was  urged  by  some, 
that  the  custom  was  commendable  of  breaking 
in  upon  the  daily  toil  with  occasional  holidays, 
in  which  social  and  domestic  enjoyments  were 
realized,  tending  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
everyday  life,  and  to  brighten  the  chain  of 
family  affection.  A  fear  was  expressed  by 
others,  lest  even  this  social  observance  of 
holidays  might  lower  the  standard  which 
Friends  have  always  endeavored  to  maintain. 

At  the  third  Meeting  of  the  season,  the  con- 
sideraiion  of  our  testimony  to  a  free  Gospel 
Ministry,  which  claimed  attention  last  year, 
was  continued.  After  the  paragraphs  upon  the 
subject,  in  the  Discipline,  the  Committee 
introduced  the  excellent  treatise  of  our  late 
esteemed  friend,  John  Jackson,  upon  the 
Christian  Ministry,  from  which  a  chapter  was 
read. 

The  subject  was  continued  for  further  con- 
sideration on  the  27th  instant. 


Married,  on  the  18th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  in 
accordance  with  our  order,  Benjamin  W.  Coleman, 
a  member  of  Byberry  Moothly  Meeting,  to  Jane  Bur- 
ton, a  member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

,  on  the  1st  of  Eleventh   month,  1866,  at  the 

groom's  residence,  Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  under  the  care 
of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  the  bride 
is  a  member,  Isaac  Conard  and  Sarah  Ambler. 

,  on  the  28lh  of  Elerenlh  montb,  ISUG,  at  the 

residence  of  Abigail  W.  Ellis,  Philadelphia,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Friends,  Wilmer  Atkinson,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Anna  Allen,  a  member  of 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting;  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Elizabeth  J,  Allen. 

,  on  the   6th  of  Twelfth   month,  18C6,  at  the 

residence  of  Burtis  Barber,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  under  the  care  of 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  George  W.  Jessup 
and  Esther  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late  Biddle  Han- 
cock. 

,  on  the  6th  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  at  Balti- 
more, with  the  approbation  of  Baltimore  Monthly 
Meeting,  James  F.  Birdsall,  of  Harrison,  Westches- 
ter Co.,  N.  y.,  to  Anna  Maria  Cornell,  of  the  former 
place. 

,  on  the  13th  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  at  Lum- 

berville,  Bucks  Co.,  Fa.,  according  to  the  order  of 
Friends,  Isaiah  Kenderdine  and  Emma  C.  E.  Livezey, 
both  members  of  Solebury  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 


Died,  on  Fourth-day,  the  5th  inst.,  at  his  residence 
near  Denton,  Caroline  Co.,  Md.,  Saml'el  Dlsking, 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  •  This  Friend  bad  fur 
many  years  been  an  Elder  in  the  church.  His  stead- 
fast support  of  our  principles  and  testimonies,  with 
his  plain  and  strni;;htforward  manner  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  bis  convictions  of  right  and  truth,  were 
marked  features  of  his  character.  Although  bia 
bodily  powers  were  weakened  by  protracted  disease, 
his  mental  perceptions  remained  undimmed,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  his  release  with  the  assurance  of 
a  blessed  immortality. 

,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  in  Bedford 

Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  23d  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  Eliakim  P.  Blackbiun,  son  of  JarafB 
Blackburn,  in  the  25th  year  ot  his  age,  a  member  of 
Dutming's  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  lie  was  a  young 
man  of  excellent  talents  and  good  education,  and 
above  all  was  possessed  of  great  moral  worth,  which 
made  him  an  ornament  to  society,  and  enabled  biin 
to  do  much  good  in  the  neighborhood  where  fce 
lived.  Though  sricken  down  in  early  manhood 
and  at  an  age  when  there  was  much  to  bind  bini  to 
this  life,  yet  he  was  enabled  to  feel  that  "all  was 
right." 

,  on  the  13th  of  Eighth   month,  1806,  Rachel 

E.  Cox,  wife  of  William  Co.x,  and  daughter  o)  Jehu 
and  Susan  M.  Price,  in  the  4istyear  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Prairie  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa, 
For  some  weeks  previous  to  her  decease  she  had  a 
presentiment  of  the  approaching  change,  and  wag  ia 
a  sweet  and  resigned  state  of  mind. 

,  on  the   21st  of  Eleventh   montb,  1866,  from 

injuiies  received  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse, 
Samuel  Sharple^s,  aged  81,  of  Middletown,  Dela- 
ware Coui.ty. 

,  on  the  10th  inst.,  Merrit  Canby,  in  the  80ih 

year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Wilmington  Mouihly 
Meeting,  Del. 

— -,  on  the  11th  inst.,  in  Philadelphia,  James 
Morgan,  in  his  52d  year. 

,  on    the  lllh  inst.,  Abraham  Lower,  Sr.,  in 

his  53d  year. 

. 1  <■>  ■ ■ 

For  the  ChiUlrcn. 
COVERING  OF  ANIMALS. 

BY    WORTHIKOTON    HOOKER. 

The  skin  of  man  is  his  covering.  It  covers 
up,  like  a  case,  all  the  machinery  that  I  have 
told  you  is  in  bis  body — the  bones,  the  muscles, 
the  nerves,  the  arteries,  the  veins,  &c.  It  keeps 
them  from  being  injured.  Besides  thi.s,  how 
strangely  should  we  look  if  there  were  no  ekia 
to  cover  up  these  parts  from  view. 

The  skin  fits  very  nicely  all  parts  of  the 
body  On  the  hands  it  is  like  a  glove.  See 
how  well  it  tits.  But,  observe  that  there  are 
some  places  where  it  is  quite  loose,  and  full  ot 
wrinkles.  It  is  su  between  the  thumb  and  tore- 
fio-er,  and  around  the  joints  of  (he  fingers.  In 
these  places,  it  would  not  do  to  have  U  ht  tight, 
because  if  it  did,  you  could  not  move  your 
thumb  and  fingers  as  freely  as  you  do. 

But  the  covering  of  man's  bo.ly  is  difTerent 
from  that  of  other  animals.  It  is  for  the  most 
part,  bare  skin,  while  most  animals  have  either 
hair  or  feathers,  or  scales,  or  hard  plates  like 
armor,  or  shells.  Why  is  it  that  man  has  a 
coverin.:r  that  protects  him  so  much  loss  than 
animalsV^erally  are  protected  by  their  cover- 
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ings  ?  It  is  because  he  knows  how  to  make 
such  a  covering  as  he  needs  to  put  over  his 
skin.  He  can  suit  this  to  the  degree  of  heat 
or  cold.  But  animals  know  nothing  about  this. 
No  one  ever  saw  an  animal  make  clothes  and 
put  them  on.  The  Creator  has  given  to  each 
animal  such  covering  or  clothes  as  it  needs, 
ready  made. 

Animals  in  very  cold  climates  need  a  very 
warm  covering.  They  therefore  have  a  thick 
fur.  But  animals  that  live  in  warm  countries 
have  rather  thin  hair,  instead  of  fur.  The  ele- 
phant has  very  little  hair,  and  it  is  only  with 
the  greatest  care  that  he  can  be  made  to  live 
through  our  cold  winters.  The  same  is  tiue  of 
the  monkey.  If  these  animals  had  a  good 
covering  of  fur  on  their  skins  the  cold  would 
not  effect  them  in  this  way. 

The  hair  of  the  horse  is  rather  thin.  It  is 
not  like  fur;  and  if  the  horse's  master  is  kind, 
he  is  very  careful  to  put  a  good  blanket  on  him 
whenever  the  cold  makes  it  necessary.  If  he 
did  not,  the  horse  would  get  chilled,  and  take 
cold.  The  horse  is  not  a  native  of  cold  coun- 
tries, but  of  such  warm  countries  as  South  Ame- 
rica and  Arabia.  There  horses  run  wild  and 
are  always  in  large  companies  or  herds. 

You  know  how  thick  the  fur  is  on  the  cat. 
You  can  see  how  fine  it  is,  and  how  thickly  the 
hairs  stand  together,  if  you  blow  on  it  so  as  to 
separate  the  hairs.  With  this  warm  coat  on 
her,  she  does  not  mind  the  cold  much.  You 
see  her  often  in  cold  weather,  out  doors,  with 
her  feet  gathered  up  under  her  to  keep  them 
warm.  The  monkey  with  his  thin  hair  could 
not  do  so.  He  has  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  place 
during  winter.  The  covering  of  birds, 
while  it  is  such  as  to  keep  them  warm,  is  very 
light.  If  it  were  not  so,  they  could  not  fly  as 
well  as  they  do.  Feathers  are  so  light,  that 
when  we  wish  to  speak  of  anything  as  being 
very  light,  we  say  it  is  as  light  as  a  feather. 
The  down  feathers  on  the  breast  of  birds  are 
especially  light.  The  feathers  of  the  wings 
are  different.  They  are  made  strong,  for  the 
work  of  flying,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
quite  light. 

Birds  that  go  much  into  the  water  have  an 
oil  about  their  feathers,  which  keeps  them  from 
being  soaked  ;  for  this  reason,  a  duck,  when  it 
comes  out  of  the  water,  is  almost  as  dry  as  be- 
fore it  went  in.  But  if  a  hen  should  go  into 
the  water  in  the  same  way,  she  would  be  wet 
through  her  feathers  to  her  skin.  She  was 
not  made  to  go  into  the  water,  and  so  has 
neither  the  oily  feathers,  nor  the  webbed  feet, 
which  are  given  to  the  duck. 

Why  is  it  that  fishes  have  scales  ?  It  is  be- 
cause they  need  a  smooth  covering  in  order  to 
get  along  easily  in  the  water  ;  a  covering  which 
is  rough,  or  which  would  soak  in  water,  would 
be  bad  for  them.     The  scales,  you  know,  lap 


over  one  upon  another;  they  make  quite  a  firm 
coat,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  hinder  the 
bending  motions  of  the  fish.  If  the  same 
covering  was  all  in  one,  instead  of  being  made 
up  of  many  scales,  it  could  not  bend  as  easily 
as  it  now  does  in  turning  its  course  in  the  water. 
The  scales  are  kept  oiled,  and  this  helps  the 
fish  to  glide  along  swiftly.  It  is  this  that  makes 
the  fish  so  slippery,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  hold 
it  in  its  struggles  when  it  is  first  taken  out  of 
the  water. 

I  have  told  you  in  another  chapter  about 
the  coverings  of  such  animals  as  lobsters  and 
crabs.  There  is  one  kind  of  crab  (5alled  the 
hermit  crab,  that  has  no  covering  over  his  tail, 
as  he  has  over  the  other  part  of  his  body.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  liable  to  be  injured,  unless  it 
is  guarded  in  some  way.  And  how  do  you 
think  he  guards  it  ?  He  just  puts  it  into  some 
shell  that  he  finds,  and  then  goes  about  drag- 
ging it  after  him.  As  he  grows,  the  tail  be- 
comes too  large  for  the  shell,  and  as  soon  as  he 
feels  the  shell  beginning  to  pinch,  he  pulls  his 
tail  out,  and  goes  in  search  of  another  shell. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  him  try  one  after  another, 
till  he  finds  one  that  fits  well.  Sometimes, 
two  of  these  crabs  come  to  the  same  shell, 
and.  then  they  have  a  fight  about  it;  very 
foolish  must  a  crab  feel  when  he  has  driven 
another  one  off,  and  finds,  after  all,  that  the 
shell  he  has  been  fighting  for  does  not  fit  his 
tail. 


At  the  dedication  of  the  Peabody  Institute 
in  Baltimore,  the  children  of  the  Pablio  Schools 
of  that  city  assembled,  twenty  thousand  in 
number,  to  pay  respect  to  the  munificent  foun- 
der, George  W.  Peabody.  When  all  had  passed 
in  review,  and  were  massed  in  the  vast  space 
in  and  around  the  building,  he  delivered  the 
following  address : 

When  I  arrived  in  Baltimore  on  Wednesday, 
my  dear  young  friends,  I  did  not  expect  to 
meet  you  thus,  but  finding  by  a  visit  from 
your  School  Commissioners'  Board  that  such 
was  your  desire,  I  concluded  to  meet  you,  even 
should  it  be  necessary  to  postpone  my  depar- 
ture from  Baltii::ore  beyond  the  time  originally 
fixed.  And  I  take  to  myself  no  credit  for 
doing  so,  for  I  assure  you  that  my  desire  to  see 
you  is  as  strong  as  yours  can  possibly  be  to  see 
me  ;  and  never  have  I  seen  a  more  beautiful 
sight  than  this  vast  collection  of  interesting 
children.  The  review  of  the  finest  army,  with 
soldiers  clothed  in  brilliant  uniforms  and  atten- 
ded by  the  most  delightful  strains  of  martial 
music,  could  never  give  me  one-half  the  plea- 
sure that  it  does  to  look  upon  you  here,  with 
your  bright  and  happy  faces;  for  the  sight  of 
such  au  army  as  I  have  spoken  of   would  be 
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associated  with  thoughts  of  bloodshed  and  hu- 
man suffering — of  strife  and  violence ;  but  I 
roay  well  compare  you,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
an  army  of  Peace  ;  and  jour  mission  on  earth  is 
not  to  destroy  your  fellow-creatures,  but  to  be  a 
blessing  to  them,  and  your  path,  when  jou  go 
out  from  these  Public  Schools,  is  to  be  marked 
not  by  ravages  and  desolation,  but,  I  trust,  by 
kindly  words  and  actions,  and  by  good  will  to 
all  you  meet. 

With  such  an  assemblage  as  this,  therefore, 
I  am  glad  to  have  my  name  associated,  as  I  see 
that  it  is,  by  the  badges  worn  by  many  of  you  ; 
and  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  a  very  great  honor  if 
the  medals  thus  bearing  my  name  shall  con- 
tinue, as  I  am  informed  they  have  heretofore 
done,  to  prove  incentives  to  application,  dili- 
gence, and  good  conduct,  and  I  shall  ever  take 
a  sincere  interest  in  those  to  whom  they  are 
awarded. 

There  is  another  relation  in  which  I  look 
upon  you,  and  that  is  as  the  future  guardians  of 
the  Institute  from  which  I  speak  to  you,  for  in 
a  few  short  years  you  will  have  left  the  places 
you  now  occupy,  and,  taking  the  positions  of 
those  now  in  active  life,  will  have  the  care  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  this  Institution  ;  and 
1  hope  most  earnestly  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  all  the  good  to  you  that  was  contemplated  in 
its  foundation,  and  that  you  on  your  part  may 
see  that  it  is  carried  on  always  with  kind  feel- 
ing and  harmony.  And  so  I  trust,  my  dear 
young  friends,  that  in  passing  by  this  edifice, 
young  though  you  are  now,  you  will  feel,  in 
looking  upon  it,  not  that  it  is  one  for  grown-up 
men  and  women,  and  with  which  you  have  no 
concern,  but  that  it  is  yours  also  that  you  will 
at  no  distant  day  have  a  right  in  it  as  your  heri- 
tage, and  so  you  will,  even  now,  in  your  tender 
years,  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  in  all  the 
things  connected  with  it. 

I  have  now  but  little  advice  to  give  you,  for 
I  am  sure  that  your  parents  and  your  teachers 
have  bestowed,  and  always  will  bestow,  upon 
you  the  kindest  and  most  earnest  counsel. 
But,  I  would  say,  attend  closely  to  your  studies, 
and  remember  that  your  close  attention  to 
them  is  a  thousand  times  more  important  to  you 
than  your  teachers.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
time  of  your  studies,  though  it  may  now 
appear  long  to  you,  is  in  reality  very  brief,  and 
at  a  future  day,  when  it  is  perhaps  too  late,  you 
yourself  will  feel  that  it  is  so.  Do  not  be 
ashamed  to  ask  advice  and  take  counsel  from 
those  older  than  yourselves;  the  time  will  come 
when  you  in  your  turn  may  advise  those  young- 
er than  you,  and  who  will  follow  in  your  foot- 
steps. Strive  always  to  imitate  the  good  exam- 
ple of  others. 

I  am  glad  that  your  assemblage  is  in  this 
most  interesting  place,  for  I  hope  that  your  fu- 
ture recollections  of  this  occasion  may  be  con- 


nected with  the  thought  of  him  whose  .statute 
crowns  yonder  beautiful  monument — the  illus- 
trious Father  of  his  country,  and  that  you  uny 
be  induced  to  take  him  more  and  more  fur  your 
model,  for  he,  pre-eminently  great  among  men, 
was  also  great  and  good  in  hi.s  boyhood  and 
youth.  As  time  has  passed,  it  his  rendered 
eulogy  of  him  as  superfluous  as  if  we  were  to 
praise  the  sun  for  its  brightness,  and  it  is  as 
the  most  perfect  example  for  imitation  the 
world  has  seen  that  we  must  look  upjo  the 
character  of  Washington,  lleniember,  then, 
his  youthful  life,  the  instances — too  familiar  to 
need  repeating  by  me — of  his-truthfulness,  his 
self-denial,  his  integrity,  his  perseveranoe,  his 
reverence  for  age,  his  affection  for  his  parents 
and  his  fear  of  God.  Finally,  strive  always  to 
act  as  if  the  eye  of  your  Heavenly  Father  were 
upon  you,  and  if  you  do  this.  His  countenance 
will  always  smile  upon  you.  I  fear,  my  young 
friends,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  speak 
to  you.  I  therefore  bid  you  farewell.  God 
bless  you  all. 

-*-^»»-  ■  — 

LOVE. 

BY  J.  RUSSELL  LOWFLL. 

True  love  is  but  an  humble,  low  born  thin;^, 

And  hath  its  food  served  up  in  earthen-ware  ; 

It  is  a  thing  to  walk  with  hand  in  hand, 

Through  the  everv-dayness  of  this  work-day  world, 

Baring  its  tender  feet  to  every  roughness, 

Yet  letting  not  one  heart-beat  go  astray 

From  Beauty's  law  of  plainness  and  content: 

A  simple,  fire-side  thing,  whose  quiet  smile 

Can  warm  earth's  poorest  hovcl  lo  a  home  ; 

Which,  when  our  autumn  cometh,  as  it  must, 

And  life  in  the  chill  wind  shivers  bare  aud  le.ifless, 

Shall  still  be  blest  with  Indian-summer  youth, 

In  bleak  November,  and  with  thankful  heart, 

Smile  on  its  ample  stores  of  garnered  fruit, 

As  full  of  sunshine  to  our  aged  eyes 

As  when  it  nursed  the  blossoms  of  our  spring. 

Such  is  true  love,  which  steals  into  the  heart 

With  feet  as  silent  as  the  lightsome  dawn 

That  kisses  smooth  the  rough  brows  of  the  dark, 

And  hath  its  will  through  blissful  gentleness,— 

Not  like  a  rocket,  whicli,  with  sav-.ge  glare,         _ 

Whirrs  suddenly  up,  then  bursts  and  leaves  the  night 

Painfullv  quivering  on  the  dazed  eyes; 

A  love  that  gives  aud  takes,  that  seeth  faults, 

Not  with  flaw-seeking  eyes,  like  needle  points, 

But,  loving  kindly,  ever  looks  them  down 

With  theo'ercoming  faith  of  meek  torgiveness; 

A  love  that  shall  be  new  and  fresh  each  hoar, 

As  is  the  golden  mystery  of  sunset, 

Or  the  sweet  coming  of  the  evening  star, 

Alike,  aud  yet  most  unlike,  every  day, 

And  seeming  ever  best  and  fairest  ^'o"- : 

A  love  that  doth  not  kneel  for  what  it  seeks, 

But  faces  Truth  aud  Beuity  as  their  p.-er, 

Showincr  its  worthiness  of  noble  thoughts 

Bv  a  cle°ar  sense  of  inward  nobleness, 

A  love  that  in  its  object  tindeth  not 

All  grace  and  beauty,  and  enough  to  sate 

Its  thirst  of  Idessing,  but  iu  all  it  sees  of  good 

Found  there,  it  sees  but  Heaven-granted  tjpea 

Of  good  and  beauty  in  the  soul  of  m*n, 

And  traces  in  the  simplest  heart  thai  beats, 

A  family-likeness  to  its  chosen  oue, 
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That  claims  of  it  the  rights  of  brotherhood. 
For  Love  is  blind  but  with  the  fleshly  eye, 
That  so  its  inner  sio;ht  may  be  more  clear; 
And  outward  shows  of  beauty  only  so 
Are  needful  at  the  first,  as  is  a  hand 
To  e:uide  and  to  uphold  an  infant's  steps  : 
Great  spirits  need  them  not;  their  earnest  look 
Pierces  the  body's  mask  of  thin  disguise, 
And  beauty  ever  is  to  them  revealed, 
B-hind  the  unshapeliest,  meanest  lump  of  clay. 
With  arms  outstretched  and  eager  face  ablaze, 
Yearning  to  be  but  understood  and  loved. 


THE   LOSS  OF  THE    STEAMSHIP  "  LONDON." 

(BY  ONE    OP    THE    SURVIVORS  ) 
(CoBcIiided  from  page  654.) 

After  many  weary  hours  of  anxious  looking 
we  at  last  saw  the  sky  in  the  east  lio;hten  up  a 
little.  We  at  first  thought  it  to  be  daylight 
breaking,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  moon  rising. 
It  was  then  about  four  o'clock.  Daniels  was 
now  steering;  he  relieved  King  for  about  three 
hours,  when  of  a  sud-ien  the  lights  of  a  distant 
ship  were  seen.  We  watched  her  intently  for 
a  short  time,  and  discovered  she  was  nearing 
us.  Presently  she  was  abreast  of  us,  and  only  a 
short  distance  off.  We  dare  not  row  towards 
her,  the  sea  would  not  permit  that.  The  order 
was  then  given  for  all  to  sing  out  at  once,  and 
lustily  we  obeyed  ;  it  must  have  sounded  terri- 
ble to  those  on  board  the  vessel — our  voices 
above  the  roar  of  the  sea  and  wind.  We  soon 
had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  they  had 
heard  us,  and  were  putting  the  vessel  about  to 
run  for  us.  We  could  now  see  her — a  small 
vessel  of  two  masts.  She  ran  across  our  bow,  a 
short  distance  ahead  of  us.  We  could  see  her, 
but  they  could  not  see  us.  They  were  evidently 
looking  for  us,  and  we  bellowed  as  loud  as  we 
could.  V/e  also  tried  to  light  matches,  but  they 
had  got  wet.  We  could  tee  the  ship  run  first 
to  one  side,  then  across  to  the  other.  Then  a 
squall  would  come,  and  she  would  be  hid  from 
view;  when  it  passed  we  would  see  her  again, 
perhaps  in  another  direction  ;  on  which  there 
was  another  cheer  and  another  cry.  Presently 
we  could  see  they  had  lost  the  run  of  us  ;  and 
how  tantalizing  that  was  wh^n  we  were  within 
three  minutes'  row  of  her,  and  dare  not  deviate 
from  our  course.  Now  we  could  only  see  her 
occasionally  through  the  gloom  when  we  rose  to 
the  top  of  a  wave.  At  last  she  was  out  of 
sight;  all  hopes  of  safety  from  her  were  now 
gone.  It  affected  the  spirits  of  all.  We  were 
beginning  to  suffer  from  cold,  exposure,  and 
thirst.  The  latter  I  felt  the  most;  when  ba- 
ling, could  scarcely  resist  the  temptation  of 
putting  the  dipper  to  my  mouth.  When  we 
could  see  the  vessel  no  more,  we  decided  upon 
not  going  any  faster  than  we  could  help,  hoping 
to  see  her  when  daylight  came  in  :  which  did 
happen  at  last — in  hail  and  rain.  Then  the 
sua  shone  out  for  a  few  minutes;  we  scanned 
the  horizon,  but  could  see  nothing.     By  the 


sun  we  judged  we  were  making  the  course  that 
Captain  Martin  had  given  us,  and  had  a  strong 
idea  that  we  were  within  forty  miles  of  the 
French  coast.  It  was  just  as  well  we  did  not 
know  our  actual  position.  When  picked  up  aa 
hour  or  two  after,  we  were  then  140  miles  from 
land. 

Again  the  cry  was  raised,  "Ship  in  sight !" 
We  could  just  see  her  off  on  the  port-quarter, 
apparently  making  towards  us.  Presently  we 
sighted  another,  more  in  our  track,  on  the  star- 
board bow,  but  at  a  great  distance.  We  could 
only  see  the  tops  of  the  masts,  like  three 
fingers  above  the  water.  Hope  revived  again ; 
we  were  in  the  track  of  vessels,  and  rejoiced  to 
find  there  were  some  still  floating. 

On  we  went  for  half  an  hour,  with  occasional 
sunshine,  then  a  shower  and  squall,  the  sea  still 
rough,  the  same  constant  attention  required 
always.  Those  on  the  lookout  reported  that  the 
vessel  was  not  getting  any  nearer  to  us.  Some 
proposed  to  King,  who  was  now  steering,  to  put 
about  to  run  for  her.  He  strongly  objected  :  saying 
the  boat  would  surely  swamp  in  going  around  ; 
and  then  we  had  a  good  distance  to  row,  nearly 
to  windward,  before  reaching  the  vessel.  The 
men  by  this  time  were  getting  impatient,  and 
willing  to  risk  a  good  deal  to  bring  this  boat- 
ing trip  to  a  termination.  My  only  fear  was  that 
they  would  end  it  too  abruptly  in  trying  to 
reach  a  vessel.  They  were  also  getting  irritable  ; 
there  was  not  that  friendly  feeling  as  existed  at 
first — would  answer  each  other  sharply.  Of 
course  this  was  owing  to  exposure  and  want: 
all  were  complaining  of  thirst.  There  were  a 
left  in  the  boat ;  we  now  got  to  eating  them,  and 
few  raw  vegetables  that  by  chance  had  been 
found  them  a  great  relief.  By  this  time,  say 
9  A.  M.  (Friday,  l'2th),  a  dispute  arose  ;  words 
were  running  pretty  high  as  to  the  advisability 
of  putting  round  to  run  for  this  vessel  on  the 
port-quarter.  One  who  was  holding  the  signal 
of  distress  (a  vshirt  on  an  oar),  said  to  King,  at 
the  rudder,  "  If  you  don't  put  her  about,  I  will 
put  this  oar  through  the  bottom."  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  frightened.  Of  course  every 
allowance  must  be  made  for  a  man  under  these 
trying  circumstances.  I  myself  do  not  enter- 
tain any  ill  feeling  towards  him  whatever  for 
his  threat.  Immediately  somebody  proposed 
that  we  should  run  for  the  vessel  on  our  star- 
board bow,  not  so  much  with  the  hopes  of 
reaching  her,  as  to  prevent  the  boat  being  put 
round.  I  seconded  the  proposition  by  saying 
that  it  was  certainly  the  best  plan  ;  that  if  we 
should  miss  her,  we  would  still  be  making  our 
course  good  to  land  ;  that  it  was  not  more  than 
forty  miles  off,  and  by  keeping  on  we  would 
sight  it  before  night;  that  it  was  early  in  the 
day,  and  most  likely  we  should  see  other  vessels  ; 
that  we  were  in  the  track  of  them,  we  having 
seen  four  already  was  proof.     The  proposition 
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was  then  put  and  carried  in  parliamentary 
style,  though  some  of  the  language  used  might 
not  be  considered  parliamentary.  The  oars 
were  doubly  manned,  the  course  of  the  boat 
slightly  altered.  Soon  everything  was  going 
pleasantly,  and  all  seemed  well  satisfied  with 
the  new  arrangement :  all  they  wanted  was  to 
be  going  towards  some  vessel.  The  sun  at  that 
time  was  shining,  and  our  little  craft  sped 
along  bravely.  She  quite  astonished  the  most 
sanguine, — everybody  expressing  great  affection 
for  her.  The  man  on  the  lookaut,  the  only  one 
allowed  to  stand  up,  and  who  was  also  support- 
ing the  oar  with  the  signal  of  distress,  reported 
that  we  were  nearing  the  ship.  Still  great 
caution  was  required  to  manage  the  boat.  The 
vessel  not  being  directly  in  our  track,  we  of 
course  had  to  make  good  a  few  points  to  the 
wind ;  and  this  is  where  the  difficulty  was. 
Whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  we  would 
steer  to  windward  of  the  vessel,  knowing  we 
could  make  leeway  at  any  time.  Whenever 
a  crested  wave  was  seen  coming,  then  would  be 
heard,  "Look  out,  King,  here  is  one;"  when 
round  would  come  the  boat.  We  would  turn 
tail  and  run  with  it  until  it  had  passed,  when 
up  she  would  come  again  to  windward  of  the 
vessel.  In  the  course  of  half  an-hour  we  were 
getting  pretty  near  her.  Soon  we  could  see 
her  hull,  and  when  within  half  a  mile  of  her, 
we  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  they  had  got 
sight  of  us,  by  their  taking  in  some  sails,  and 
bearing  away  to  run  for  us.  We  then  intended 
to  run  up  to  windward,  and  come  round  under 
her  lee.  Just  at  that  moment  there  was  seen 
a  terrific  squall,  with  its  high  walls  of  white 
foam  coming  down  fast  upon  us,  as  if  to  totally 
annihilate  us  just  at  the  moment  that  succor 
was  at  hand.  In  a  few  minutes  we  would  be  up 
abreast  of  the  vessel.  But  on  came  the  gale. 
Of  course  we  had  to  turn  and  run  with  it.  By 
the  next  two  or  three  minutes  we  found  our- 
selves right  down  to  leeward,  and  being  carried 
fast  away  from  the  ship.  Our  great  fear  now 
was  that  we  would  be  shut  out  from  sight  of 
each  other.  Many  then  sung  out  to  King  to 
put  about,  and  some  not  to.  He  said,  "  She 
will  certainly  fill,  if  I  do ;  and  I  will  not;  and 
don't  you  see  them  running  for  us."  And  so 
they  were,  and  hallooing,  and  directing  with 
their  hands  in  the  wildest  state  of  excitement, 
which  very  much  bothered  us,  and  tended  to 
increase  our  embarrassment.  I  suppose  they 
were  trying  to  make  us  understand  to  run  on 
with  the  wind,  and  they  would  follow.  After 
the  first  shock  of  the  gale  bad  passed,  the 
boat  was  partly  brought  round,  but  in  doing  so 
we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  swamped, 
as  she  shipped  a  heavy  sea.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  were  running  up  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel 
(a  barque  of  about  400  tons),  when  a  line  was 
thrown  to  it  with  remarkable  accuracy.    It  was 


caught ;  soon  a  rope  followed  ;  and  we  were  at 
last  by  the  side  of  the  barque.  Slie  had  come 
round  to  the  wind,  was  rolling  very  much,  and 
we  were  thumping  against  her  side  by  the  main 
chains.  All  order  now  was  broken  through  — 
each  one  grasping  hold  of  anything  he  could 
lay  hands  on,  and  scrambling  up,  some  assisted 
by  those  in  the  vessel.  I  saw  directly  before 
me  two  iron  bolts  by  which  the  main  rigging 
was  secured;  they  looked  very  tempting;  I 
sprang  and  caught  hold  of  them  ;  at  that 
moment  the  boat  was  taken  from  under  nie  by 
the  roll  of  the  vessel,  and  I  was  left  hangini^ 
by  my  hands.  I  could  see  others  on  each  fide 
of  me  ;  in  a  moment  up  rose  the  sea  and  boat 
again  lifting  us  up,  when  I  caught  another  hold, 
and  was  soon  on  to  the  rail.  All  were  out  of 
the  boat  but  one, — he  had  hurt  himself  the  day 
before,  and  was  not  able  to  get  up  :  a  rope 
was  got  over,  and  he  was  drawn  up.  lluw 
thankful  1  felt  to  be  once  more  in  safety,  and 
with  a  prospect  of  having  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink !  The  ship  was  Italian.  We  were 
kindly  welcomed  by  the  captain,  who  was 
serving  out  Geneva  when  I  got  aft.  He  was  a 
fine  jolly  and  burly  old  fellow,  with  a  most 
benevolent  countenance,  and  with  his  crew  were 
doing  their  best  to  assist  for  our  comfort ;  only 
we  could  not  understand  each  other.  It  was 
now  about  10  A.  M.,  and  we  had  been  about 
twenty  hours  in  the  boat.  In  a  short  space  of 
time  we  were  all  arrayed  in  warm  dry  clothing, 
and  in  possession  of  the  captain's  cabin  ;  they 
soon  got  us  warm  tea  and  biscuit,  and  we  saw 
preparations  for  son)ething  more  substantial; 
some  fowls  were  killed,  which  were  served  up 
in  the  evening  in  the  shape  of  a  stew.  After 
the  first  meal  was  over,  we  then  began  to  move 
about — to  learn  something  of  our  preservers, 
and  whereabouts  we  were.  She  was  an  Italian 
barque  and  crew  of  Genoa,  bound  from  the 
Mediterranean,  laden  with  wheat,  to  Call  at 
Cork  for  orders :  her  name  was  MarinnnpoUx, 
Captain  Gion  Batta  Cavassa.  Her  position  this 
day  at  noon,  N.  lat.  45°  54',  W.  long.  7°  13', 
Greenwich  meridian.  She  had  experienced 
pretty  heavy  weather,  and  had  been  obliged 
some  time  previous  to  throw  overboard  some  of 
her  cargo,  but  at  this  time  was  safe,  dry,  and 
snug.  Wc  now  felt  very  comfortable,  and 
quit'e  at  home.  We  could  talk  freely,  and 
began  to  realize  more  fully  the  dreadful  catas- 
tro'phe  we  had  witnessed.  It  appeared  more 
terrible  to  us  now  than  at  the  time,  or  during 
the  night,  as  our  own  safety  then  was  very 
doubtful.  In  the  afternoon  I  laid  down  acd 
had  a  sleep,  and  a  troubled  sleep  it  was.  I 
passed  through  all  the  horrors  of  another  chip- 
wreck.  And  for  many  nights  after,  and  I 
may  say  many  weeks  after,  I  h;id  to  po 
through  the  same  ordeal.  At  night,  I  can't 
say  we  went  to  bed  :  most  of  us  lay  down  on  the 
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wheat,  which  was  loose  in  bulk,  and  covered 
ourselves  with  sails,  and  felt  very  comfortable  : 
such  a  hnppy  change  from  last  night. 

The  nest  morning  we  found  ourselves  all  very 
sore,  particularly  our  hands.  Having  sat  so 
long  in  one  position,  our  knees  and  legs  got 
stiff,  and  some  could  barely  manage  to  crawl 
about.  The  weather  was  still  boisterous. 
About  noon  we  had  quite  an  alarm.  The 
rudder-head  was  carried  away,  and  of  course 
the  vessel  became  unmanageable;  the  seas 
thumping  against  her  sides  most  unmercifully. 
We  had  a  carpenter  in  our  party  ;  and  he  and 
some  of  the  others  rendered  the  Italians  great 
assistance.  In  the  course  of  half-an-hour  all 
was  secure  again.  The  day  passed  and  another 
night  came.  Next  morning  (Sunday)  we  found 
the  weather  still  unpleasant — wind  unfavorable 
— with  no  prospect  of  getting  to  land  that  day. 
We  were  now  getting  uneasy,  longing  to  see 
land  again.  The  captain  gave  us  to  understand 
that  he  could  not  land  us  at  Brest;  but  would 
go  on  to  Falmouth,  which  was  just  as  agreeable 
to  us  as  the  former  place. 

So  another,  the  third  night  came,  and  we  really 
hoped  that  we  would  get  on  to  land  to-morrow. 
When  it  came,  which  was  now  Monday,  it  was 
fine,  with  a  fair  wind.  We  were  now  in  the 
English  Channel.  About  10  A.  M.,  sighted 
land — the  Scillys  or  Land's  End.  How  rejoiced 
we  were  once  more  to  behold  it !  We  were  now 
all  alive  and  happy  with  the  thoughts  of  being 
on  shore  at  night.  Daring  the  afternoon  were 
anxiously  looking  out  in  hopes  a  pilot  would  be 
got  to  take  us  in.  Evening  came  and  none  was 
to  be  seen.  The  wind  increased,  and  we  were 
in  doubt  if  we  would  get  in  before  night  after 
all.  The  two  Lizard  lights  bore  nearly  ahead 
of  us,  and  we  running  towards  land.  About 
10  P.  M.,  the  vessel  was  put  about  to  stand  off 
for  the  night,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  the  wind 
had  increased  to  nearly  a  gale,  blowing  dead  on 
shore.  The  captain  with  his  crew  on  deck  all 
the  time,  apparently  very  anxious;  we  could 
not  communicate  our  fears,  or  learn  anything 
of  our  state.  They  were  continually  singing 
out  and  directing ;  and  we  not  understanding 
them,  rather  tended  to  increase  our  fears. 

But  our  little  barque  held  her  own.  Be- 
tween three  and  four  in  the  morning,  she  was 
put  about  to  run  slowly  to  the  land.  The  day 
broke  with  a  fog ;  soon  it  rose,  and  then  was  to 
be  seen  the  land  close  by,  and  we  running  along, 
with  Falmouth  harbor  fair  before  us.  Three 
cheers  for  our  captain  !  We  ran  in  and  dropped 
anchor.  Shortly  after,  an  agent  or  interpreter 
came  on  board.  Our  history  was  made  known  to 
hitn.  When  he  returned  to  the  shore  he  took 
three  of  us  with  him,  including  the  chief  en 
gineer,  who  then  made  his  report,  and  the  news 
was  soon  telegraphed  to  London.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  good  fortune  when  looking 


back  to  five  or  six  days  ago ;  then  it  appeared 
too  much  to  expect — and  now  that  I  was  com- 
mencing a  new  existence.  On  Wednesday 
night,  on  board  the  .London,  there  seemed  to  be 
so  little  possibility  of  any  ever  being  saved, 
much  less  me  ;  and  I  so  fully  expected  to  meet 
death. 

We  had  to  remain  on  board  a  few  hours 
until  noon,  when  a  steam-tug  came  alongside. 
The  captain  took  us  on  shore,  we  said  good- by 
to  our  Italian  preservers,  and  with  many  cheers 
for  them  we  parted.  I  need  not  carry  the 
history  of  the  adventure  any  further ;  but  am 
pleased  to  add  that  when  the  facts  were  made 
known  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  London,  a  gold 
chronometer,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  was 
awarded  to  Captain  Cavassa  for  his  noble  and 
humane  conduct  towards  us. 


OLD  AND    NEW  STYLE. 

The  ancients  had  various  methods  of  com- 
puting time.  The  most  enlightened  determined 
the  length  of  the  year  by  the  amount  of 
time  taken  by  the  earth  in  its  periodical,  pas- 
sage around  the  sun,  calling  the  period  thus 
adopted  as  the  unit  of  measure  of  time  a  solar 
year,  and  divided  the  year  thus  obtained  into 
month.s  according  nearly  witli  the  orbital  mo- 
tion of  the  moon.  A  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  has  universally  served  as  the  basis 
of  all  measures  of  time,  and  it  is  the  only  mea- 
sure of  a  day. 

Twelve  lunar  months  are  not  enough  for  the 
exact  solar  year,  and  thirteen  are  too  many ; 
365  days  are  also  too  few,  and  366  exoed  the 
true  year.  These  facts  were  noticed  by  Julius 
Ctesar,  who.  considering  365  days  and  6  hours 
to  be  the  true  length  of  a  year,  corrected  the 
error  iu  the  calendar  somewhat  by  constituting 
every  fourth  year  to  consist  of  366  days,  and 
the  intermediate  years  of  365  days  each.  The 
long  or  leap  years,  which  had  an  intercalary 
day  each,  were  always  known  by  being  exact 
multiples  of  four.  This  calendar  has  been 
generally  designated  as  the  Julian,  and  the 
mode  of  reckoning  time  by  it  is  now  called  the 
old  style. 

As  the  Julian  calendar  made  the  year  about 
eleven  minutes  too  long,  an  error  of  ten  days 
was  produced  in  the  calendar  during  the  pe- 
riod that  intervened  between  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  325,  and  the  time 
of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  who  was  advanced  to 
the  papal  chair  in  1572.  On  this  account 
Gregory  undertook  a  reformation  of  the  calen- 
dar, which  he  effected  in  1582,  and  which  was 
almost  immediately  adopted  in  countries  where 
papacy  prevailed.  In  order  to  obviate  the 
error  which  had  arisen,  it  was  ordained  that 
the  year  1582  should  consist  of  355  days  only, 
and  that  ten  days,  between  the  4th  and  15th  of 
October,  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  calendar 
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of  that  year;  iiod  also,  to  prevent  further  irre- 
gularity, that  no  year  terminating  a  century 
should  be  bissextile,  excepting  each  fourth  of 
such  years.  Three  days  are  thus  retrenched 
in  every  four  hundred  years,  because  the  lapse 
of  eleven  niinutes  for  every  year  makes  very 
nearly  three  days  in  that  perioil ;  leaving  an 
error  of  one  day  only  in  about  5200  years. 
The  alteration  caused  by  this  reformation  pro- 
duced v?hat  is  commonly  called  the  Gregorian 
Calendar,  and  the  mode  of  reckoniu"  time 
called  the  Roiian  or  new  stvle. 

It  will  assist  the  memory  by  observintr  that 
when  a  year  ending  with  00  is  divisible  by  400 
without  a  remainder,  it  is  leap  year;  and  when 
there  is  a  remainder,  the  year  consists  of  3G5 
days  only.  All  other  years  in  the  century  di- 
visible by  4  are  likewise  leap  years,  and  conse- 
quently have  two  letters  in  the  Dominical 
Tables,  the  first  being  for  January  and  Febru- 
ary, and  the  second  for  the  other  months  of  the 
year.  All  years  which  are  not  leap  years  be- 
gin and  end  with  the  same  day  of  the  week, 
and  consequently  each  successive  year  com- 
mences one  day  later  in  the  week,  except  leap 
year,  when  the  difference  is  two  days. 

The  new  style  of  reckoning  time  was  not 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies  until 
1752,  when  the  necessary  correction,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  had  increased  one  more  day.  From 
the  time  of  the  Gregorian  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  in  1582,  to  the  year  1G99,  inclusive, 
the  difference  of  style  was  ten  days  ;  but,  as  the 
year  1700  became  a  common  year,  instead  of 
being  a  leap  year,  by  a  provision  of  new  style, 
containing  only  366  days  by  the  old  style,  the 
difference  bocame  eleven  days.  In  reducing 
this  error,  it  became  necessary  to  take  eleven 
days  from  the  calendar,  which  was  effected  by 
calling  the  3d  day  of  September  the  14th. 
The  difference  of  the  number  of  days  requisite 
in  different  centuries  for  reducing  old  style  to 
new  has  been  the  cause  of  many  mistakes,  it 
not  being  noticed  that  the  dates  of  events  hap- 
pening in  different  centuries  require  amounts 
of  correction  respective  of  the  time  of  their  oc- 
currence. Fcr  example.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
of  New  England  selected  Plymouth  as  their 
place  of  residence  on  Monday  the  11th  day  of 
December,  lt>20,  old  style;  which  corresponds 
in  new  style  with  Monday,  December  21, 1620, 
and  not  with  December  22,  as  was  erroneously 
adopted  at  Plymouth  in  1765,  at  the  first  cele- 
bration of  that  event.  This  error  arose  by 
adopting  the  correction  of  eleven  days,  the  pro- 
per correction  for  events  occurring  between  the 
years  1699  and  1800,  it  not  beiug  considered 
that  this  event  happened  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury, when  ten  days  only  were  required. 
'  <»»  • 

The  old  age  of  a  good  man  is  the  evening  of 
a  fine  day,  affording  an  opportunity  of  the  most 


j  serene  and  pure  enjoyments.  If  clouds  arise, 
I  tl.ey  are  generated  from  earth.  The  sun  main- 
I  tains  a  stea.ly  lustre,  and,  let  it  be  observed 
I  with  joy  and  thunkluhiess,  its  radiance  wonder- 
i  fully  expands  at  the  close  of  the  (iay.—JIarri- 
son's  Adversaria. 


DEATH  or  A  COLORED    LAWYER. 

Mr.   John  S.  Rock,  of  Boston,  died  in  that 
city  on  Monday,  from  consumption.     Mr.  H,ck. 
I  was  a  colored  man,  a  perfect  pentiemaD,  a  ripe 
scholar,    and    a    consistent    Chri.-^tian.     Three 
I  years  since  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
I  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,      lie 
j  contributed   several   brit-f  essays,   which    were 
,  published,  on    national   affairs,  in    relerence  to 
I  the  "prescribed  race,"  in  which  was  ixhibittd 
I  a   high   order  of  talent,  both   in  the  choice  of 
,  language  and    the   depth  of  rea.soning  powers. 
I  Mr.  Rock  married  a  daughter  of  the  Tate  .Joho 
Bowers,  of   Philadelphia,' and    with  his  wife  he 
removed    to    Boston.     The    climate   there  did 
not  agree  with  her,  and  she  fell  a  victim  to  con- 
sumption, and  departed  this  life  in  .March  last. 
Mr.  Rock's  health  al.*o  gave  way  from  the  same 
cause,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  a  large 
!  and  growing  practice.      He    had   already  made 
j  his  mark  as  a  lawyer,  and  justly  won  the  e;-tcera 
j  of  that  lar<re  class  of  intelligent  people  of  lius- 
I  ton  who  have   more   regard   for  culture    than 
color.     In  his  intercourse  with  mankind  he  wa.s 
ever  courteous,  and    in    his   last   hours,   when 
about  to  enter  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  its  gloom  seemed  to  be  di.-isipated  by  the 
never-failing    light  of  Christianity,  which  had 
guided   him  through   an  eventful  and  a  well- 
spent  life. —  The  JVess. 

■. — *■»  ■ 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report : — 

From  City  Uonti  iluitious $110.00 

"      Friends  and  others,  Bybcrrv,  I'.i iu>  00 

"      A   Friend,  Cecil,  Md ". Ki.oO 

"      A   Friend,  Caniden,  Del lu.eO 

"      f^state  of  J.  I).  Thurston, T.O.OO 

"      M.  M.  Lewis,  iliintsville,  hid 3.00 


$243.00 
IlENnY  M.  Laino,  Treasiirrr, 
No.  30  N.  Tliird  St. 
Philada.,  12th  mo.  15th,  186G. 


iti:ms. 

The  French  troojjs  coniinonced  the  evocnntion  of 
Rome  on  the  4th  ins'.  On  the'Oth  the  officers  of  the 
French  army  of  occupation  look  formal  le^ve  of  tb« 
Pope  at  the  Vatican. 

The  anticip'tcd  troubles  conoequenton  the  with- 
drawal of  tlie  French  troops  have  not  occurred. 
The  city  is  tranquil.  The  Idea  that  the  Tope  baa  aa 
intention  of  Icuvim;  the  city  is  universally  abaa- 
doned. 

The  French  Government  has  notified  Secretary 
Seward  that  all  the  French  troops  will  leave  Mexico 
in  the  Third  month  next. 

The  Uovernmcnt  of  Prussia  is  about  to  send  en- 
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vovs  to  Vienna.  Now  that  peace  has  come,  there  i9 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  both  Austria  and 
Prussia  to  renew  their  commercial  relations.  >ego- 
tiationg  to  that  end  will  be  immediately  opened  by 

A  large  delegation  from  the  Northwest  tribes  of 
Indians  are  to  be  sent  as  a  contribution  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Exposition.  The  Indian  Bureau 
and  Colonel  Rowland,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Northwestern  States  and  Territories,  hare  extended 
everv  facility  in  their  collections.  Henry  C.  Jarre  t 
wilftake  the  management  of  the  party.  They  will 
carry  wi,th  them  their  various  costumes,  wigwams, 
war  and  agricultural  implements,  and  will  form  the 
only  contribution  from  the  United  States  to  the 
tenth  group  within  the  limits  of  the  Exposition 
They  will  leave  New  York  about  the  10th  of  Third 
month.  The  Imperial  Commission  has  made  the 
most  uro-ent  requests  to  our  Government  that  there 
should  be  such  a  representation  of  our  aborigines. 

Congress.— In  the  Senate,  a  memorial  urging  the 
expediency  of   employing  a    portion  of  the  navy  in 
surveying  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  with   a  view    of 
laying  telegraph  cables  between  the  United  States 
and   Europe,    was    referred.     A     memorial   of    silk 
manufacturers  was   presented,  asking   for  a  higher 
tariff  on  imported  silks.     The  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Nebraska  was  reported,  with  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation, was  discussed  at  length,  and  then  was 
laid  over      A  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  was 
introduced  and  referred.     A  resolution  was  referred 
providing  for  the  publication  of  a  volume  containing 
the  colonial  charters  and  various  State  constitutions 
of  each  State  of  the  United  States,  together  with 
all   amendments  at  anytime   in  for^-e,  the  whole  to 
be  arranged  by  States.     The  deficiency  bill  from  the 
House  was   concurred  in  with   the  amendments.     A 
report  was  made  favoring;  the  printing  of  the  Land 
Commissioner's  report  in  French,  Swedish  and  Cj^t- 
man,  for  distribution  at  the  Paris  Exposition.     The 
bill  to  regulate    the  franchise  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lurabia,  giving  the  right  of  voting  to  all  males  over 
21  years  old,  not  convicted  of  crime,  without  distinc- 
t  on   of   color,  except   paupers,  and    persons    under 
guardianship,  and    those    who    voluntarily  left    the 
District  to  aid  the  rebellion,  was  several  times  under 
discussion ;    various  amendments   were  offered   and 
rtjected.     The  bill  finally  passed. 

jjousK.— The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  were 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  reducing 
or  abolishiag  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  manufac- 
tures The  bill  to  fix  the  times  for  the  regular 
meeting  of  Congress,  on  the  4th  day  of  3d  mo.  in  each 
vear  was  taken  up  and  passed.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  instructing  the  Post  Office  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  es  ablishing  a  Southern 
overland  mail  from  San  Frnncisco  to  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  A  bill  was  Introduced  ordering  the  col- 
lection of  the  unpaid  taxes  in  the  insurrectionary 
districts,  with  the  penalty  and  interest.  Referred. 
A  bill  was  introduced  for  the  establishment  of  civil 
government  in  North  Carolina,  to  enable  it  to  resume 
its  former  relations  as. a  State  of  the  American  Union . 
Referred  to  the  Cjmmittee  on  Territories.  A  bill 
was  introduced  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line  from  Washington  to  Boston,  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Another  bill 
was  introduced,  for  the  ConHruciioa  of  a  Govern- 
m-^nt  tejpgraph  from  Washington  to  New  \ork. 
B  >th  were  referred  to  the  Post  Oifice  Committee.  A 
bill  was  introduced  providing  territorial  govern- 
ments for  the  districts  lately  in  rebellion.  It  confers 
suffrao-e  without  respect  to  color,  and  disfranchises 
those  engaged  in  the  rebellion.     The  Senate  amend- 


ments to  the  deficiency  bill  were  concurred  in.  The 
Senate  bill  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  passed— yeas  118,  nays  46. 

The  Freedmen.— Great  suffering  and  destitution 
are  said  to  prevail  at  Chattanooga.  One  negro  was 
found  who  had  no  other  clothing  than  the  cape  of 
an  old  overcoat  wrapped  about  his  loins,  and  a  bed- 
ridden freedman  was  discovered  lying  under  an  old 
blanket,  naked  and  helpless.  In  East  Tennessee, 
Gen.  Lewis,  commissioner  of  the  Bureau,  reports  the 
freedman  as  generally  prosperous  and  living  on  terms 
of  amity  with  their  employers.  Colored  schools  are 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  freedmen  are  everywhere 
manifesting  a  craving  desire  for  education. 

The  Georgia  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  14th 
instant.  The  sentiments  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment rather  than  the  acceptance  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment,  or  similar  terms. 
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FEMALE   of  expprience  desires  a  situation   in  a  public  or 
family  school.     Can  give  good  references.     Address 
^„-,o.2?  tf  Teacher,  New  Port,  Delaware. 

CI  PIT Rfl  EON  ON    GEORGE   FOX.-An  address   before^  Friend*'    1 
S     in  titute,  in   London,  bv  C.  11.  Spurgeon      Price  ten  csDti     ! 


per  copv,  or  $5.00  per  100, 
12mz'tf 


Just  published  and  for  sale  by 

Henry  Lonostreth. 


OITTITATION  WANTED.— The  advertiser,  a  member  of  the  9o- 
Soietv  of  Friends,  desires  a  situation  as  Housekeeper  m» 
^•i^d-s  family.    Name,  address  and  reference  lelt  at  the  offlne  of 

Friends'  Intelligencer. 

-FliTvE  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and 
T  V,^tin-  which  1  will  make  to  order  on  reasonable  terms  and 
i!;  the  ^e1t  style:  and  solicit  the  Patronage^.^ n,y  ^.ends  and 
the  pnbl.c  generally.  *^    i07  N  4th  St. 

121ft  3tp ^ 

a    TOSEPII    FOULKE'S    FUIENDS-    AlAUNACK"  for  1867 

.)  now  readv,  by  T.  Ellwood  Zet.l,  Nos.  17  and  19  S.  6th  bt^ 
Philada  lent  b^  mlil  free-either  the  large  or  pocket  one-u^tK>n 
receipt  of  10  cents. 


TMSCIPLINE  OF  Pim-ADELPIIIA  YHAKLY  MEKl'lNCr,  pub- 
IV  Ii8hed  by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  S.  Fif.h  St.     Sent  by  mail, 

75  cts.  1284TO.         . , 

^«-ARiiTAf5F    rKllTIFICATKS,    by   Friends'    Ceremony,  pub- 
M^hsWd^bV  T.'e.  Chapman,  NO.  U  Fifth  St^    Sent  by  ma.l, 
Blank,  $5.00.     Filled  up  m  the  neatest  manner,  $10.00.  ^ 
1;RIKNDS'    FAmTlY    and    pocket    ALM.\NAC,  1867.   pub- 
r    lished  by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  S.  Filth  St.  Sent  by  mail  10c. 

-TpTJ^^in^IinsllS,  Preserving  KettlesT  Bread  fpceT^Cl'ithe. 
A     ^nrnklers  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-Tron  Holders,  Knife  and 
Sdssor'rhfrS'ellExpanstn  Brace  Bitts.ClntcbB^^^^^^ 
neither  fitting  or  notching  of  b.tts,)  a"?   a  general  variety 
Tlardw-a-e  and  Tools.     For  sale  by  ^"^*'^'*  r"  ,°      r,!   ♦!, 

929  No.  835  ( Eight  Thirt>  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 


/-.HK-^TERb'IELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOU  BOYS,  situated  oD 
C     the  Cro4wicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown.  N.  J. 

The  Fifty  Third  session  of  this  Institution  ^^'l  f  "^^^^^/IgT 
the  19th  of  11th  mo..  1866,  and  continue  t^;:^2v "w   RiBo™ 
For  further  particulars  address       .  i.^''^  JrlTn-^on  Co    N.  J. 

4766  82513367  pmnzz  pain.  Crosswicks  P.O..  Burlington  oo.,  »■ ... 

-r^miFSTIC  DRY  GOODS.-Always  -n  hand,  a  large  assortment 

a  well  assorted  stock.                                        Market  St..  Philada. 
721  tfaXD.  _^_ 

rw,.i-w  At  "SFKOS  II\TTER,  41  N.  2d  St.  Al'vays  on  hand, 
T  and  made  to^'o'der  a  large  assortment  ot  Friends'  Hats,  a. 
he  makes^  specialty  of  that  part  ol  the  Hatting  businees. 

428.  67.  UP- 

TT7M  HE  ACOCK,  General  Kurnishing  Undertaker,  No  18  North 
W  NinthStreet.-A  general  assortment  ofr.ady-madeCoffiDB, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished  , 

Beins  entrusted  with  tiie  oversieht  of  Fair  l'"'  f  ^IT' 
Groumf,-Funerals.  and  all  other  business  connected  w,th  the 
ground,  will  be  promptlyattended  to.  S^^b  l"^'-*  "• 
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W^g  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  England  for 
the  following  Address  from  a  Baptist  minister 
in  London.  Many  interesting  points  are  em- 
braced in  it,  but  we  do  not  endorse  all  the 
views  expressed. 

"  GEORGE    FOX." 

An  Address  delivered  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  by 
0.  H.  Spurgeon,  in  Devonshire  House  Meeting-house, 
Bishopsgale  Street,  London,  on  Third-dny  Evening, 
11  month  Qih,  1866.  Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
in  the  Chair. 

Friends, — When  first  it  was  in  nay  heart  to 
address  you,  I  did  not  at  all  suppose  that  it 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  lectuie.  I  thought 
it  possible,  if  God  so  ordered  it,  that  I  mi^ht 
have  spoken  to  you  for  about  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  upon  a  spiritual  subject 
which  for  two  or  three  years  has  pressed  very 
heavily  upon  my  mind.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
you,  esteemed  Friends,  were  a  picked  body  of 
men,  peculiarly  set  apart  to  be  the  advocates  of 
spiritual  religion,  that  you  had  suffered  long 
fur  it,  that  your  history  had  been  highly  honor- 
able to  yourselves  in  years  past,  that  you  still 
loved  the  spirituality  of  godliness,  and  were  not 
to  be  bewitched  by  the  formalism  of  this  age  ; 
but  I  thought  that  your  testimony  was  hardly 
load  enough  ;  that  though  it  was  clear  as  a  bell, 
it  was  not  shrill  as  a  clarion  j  and  I  hoped  also 
that  if  God  should  put  it  into  your  hearts  to 
permit  me  to  say  a  few  earnest  words  to  you, 
there  might  be  young  men  amongst  you  who 


might  be  stirred  up  to  lift  up  their  voice  like  a 
trumpet,  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  and  to  tell 
to  this  age  its  sins  and  iniquities. 

This  has  not  happened,  but  I  have  been 
asked  to  deliver  a  lecture  instead,  and  the  topic 
chosen  is  George  Fox.  Now,  to  lecture  Friends 
upon  George  Fox  is  an  extraordinary  propo- 
sition, and  I  do  not  at  present  sec  that  I  was 
prudent  in  my  choice.  You  must  all  of  yoH 
know  much  more  about  that  honored  man  than 
I  could  possibly  tell  you,  and  I  can  only  say 
that  if  you  do  not  you  should,  for  his  '•  Life" 
well  repays  the  earnest  student.  It  is  a  rich 
mine,  livery  page  of  it  is  precious  as  solid 
gold.  Books  now  a- days  are  hammered  out,  and 
you  get  but  little  metal  in  acres  of  leaf;  but 
the  ^'Journal"  of  George  Fox  contains  ingots 
of  gold,  truths  which  require  to  be  thought  of 
month  by  month  before  you  can  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  them.  To  talk  to  //o«  about  George 
Fox  is  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle,  and  doing 
a  work  of  supererogation,  but  nevertheless,  as 
I  am  to  do  it— though  it  i.-*  not  what  I  wauttd 
to  do — we  must  try  to  make  a  cro.«s  between 
what  we  wished  and  what  is  announced.  We 
must  have  something  like  an  addre.'s,  j.nd  yet 
it  must  be  a  lecture  ;  well  then  1  .•■hoiild  not 
wonder  if  it  be  mo^t  like  a  sermon  after  all. 
I  have  heard  of  a  man,  a  Harp  Alley  eign 
painter,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  pniuimg  red 
lions,  and  had  painted  su  many  red  liou^  that 
when  one  day  an  innkeeper  asked  him  to  paint 
an   angel,  he  said,   "  WiU,  1  wi:l  paint  youan 
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angel, but  it  will  be  very  much  like  a  red  lion.,'' 
So,  this  "  lecture,"  as  it  is  to  be  called,  will  be 
very  like  a  sermon,  and  yet  not  altogether  very 
widely  apart  from  an  address  or  a  lecture.  I 
am  amongst  those  who  bear  the  name  of 
"  Friends."  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  vfill 
honestly  wear  that  title  to  night,  and  that  1 
shall  find  you  friends  in  listening  to  what  I 
want  to  say.  If  I  should  find  any  fault  with  you, 
you  will  remember  that  you  did  not  ask  nie  to 
come  here  to  flutter  you,  and  I  know  you  do 
not  desire  that  I  should  do  so.  If  I  pay  any- 
thing tbat  is  wrong,  you  will  put  it  down  to  my 
ignorance  of  the  matter;  but,  at  all  events, 
you  will  not  suspect  me  of  unfriendliness,  for 
I  have  no  object  in  standing  here  to  night  but, 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  to  say  some  things 
which,  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  power,  may  be  use- 
ful to  this  audience,  to  your  Society, and  to  the 
world, 

I  shall  not  be  expected  to  night  to  enter  into 
the  doctrinal  opinions  of  George  Fox.  Many 
of  you  well  know  the  opinions  which  I  have 
set  forth,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  contained 
in  God's  Word  ;  and  you  know  also  that  these 
are  very  different  from  the  theological  teachings 
of  George  Fox.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to 
enter  into  controversy  to  night,  nor  are  we  at 
all  in  the  frame  of  mind  for  it,  and  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  introduce  any  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trinal teaching  of  George  Fox.  Indeed,  doc- 
trinal teaching  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  George  Foxs/orfe.  We  have  to  look  to 
his  successors  and  his  immediate  disciples  for 
a  fuller  and  clearer  laying  down  of  the  theologi- 
cal basis  of  your  Society,  than  we  find  in  Fox 
himself  I  look  upon  George  Fox  rather  as  a 
practical  than  as  a  doctrinal  man,  and  as  ex- 
perimentally carrying  out  in  his  own  life  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  rather  than  as  being 
a  creed- maker,  or  as  fashioning  formulae  or 
framing  propositions  to  which  any  man  might 
be  required  to  subscribe.  I  suppose  that  Fox 
would  object  to  your  own  creed.  I  have  the 
notion  that  he  would  object  to  any  creed,  as  a 
creed  ;  and  that  even  if  he  agreed  to  what  was 
laid  down,  he  would  object  to  its  being  laid 
down  at  all;  I  think  he  would  say,  *'  No,  these 
things  may  be  true  enough,  but,  lest  by  any 
means  this  creed  should  be  used  to  bind 
another  man's  conscience,  I  will  not  agree  to  it; 
I  believe  it  and  receive  it,  but  I  will  not  sub- 
scribe to  it,  lest  it  should  become,  as  all  creeds 
do  become  in  process  of  time,  mere  dead  letters 
and  instruments  of  tyranny. 

Looking  through  George  Fox's  life,  and  view- 
ing him  as  the  great  champion  of  purely 
spiritual  worship,  one  is  inclined  to  say,  with 
William  Penn,  that  his  epitaph  might  well  be, 
*'  Many  sons  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou 
excellest  them  all ;"  for  though  in  his  own  age 
and  in  his  own  time  there  were  many  bright 


stars,  yet  there  were  some  points  in  which 
George  Fox  outshone  them  all.  There  were 
some  particular  truths  which  it  was  given  to 
him  to  feel  more  intensely  and  to  set  foi  th  more 
vehemently  and  constantly  than  any  other  man 
of  his  own  time,  or  than  any  other  man  since 
his  time,  more  especially  the  great  truth  that 
religion  is  of  the  spirit,  that  it  is  an  inward 
thing,  and  is  not  to  be  judged,  and  weighed, 
and  acoouuted  of  according  to  the  exter- 
nals of  a  man,  but  according  to  his  inmost 
soul. 

When  George  Fox  appeared  it  was  a  singu- 
larly perilous  age  for  true  godliness,  when  a  new 
band  of  witnesses  must  arise,  or  truth  would  be 
put  to  shame.  Just  as  every  year,  early  in  the 
spring,  you  see  the  young  buds  appear,  all  green 
and  vigorous,  and  then  those  young  budling*, 
swell  until  they  burst  into  leaf  and  fl^iWer,  but 
tov^ards  autumn  begin  to  decay  and  fall,  and 
other  and  younger  buds  follow  them — so,  very 
much  has  it  been  in  the  history  of  Christ's 
church  in  the  world.  There  has  blossomed  in 
the  church  a  body  of  spiritual  men,  full  of  vigor 
and  freshness  ;  these  have  endured  a  stern  fight 
of  afflictions,  like  the  young  buds  in  the  early 
frosts  of  spring.  They  have  borne  it,  they  have 
grown  under  it,  they  have  expanded,  they  have 
come  to  perfection,  and  there  has  be,en  a 
delightful  time  of  summer.  But,  alas.!  the 
decay  of  autumn  has  followed,  and  this  vigor 
of  godliness  has  declined,  and  another  more 
spiritual  band  of  men  has  followed  them, 
pushed  them  off,  and  taken  up  their  place. 
One  band  of  men,  fully  spiritual,  has  for  a 
time  maintained  the  truth,  but  has  then  gradu- 
ally declined  through  success  ;  for  so  it  is  with 
human  nature,  that  when  we  cease  to  be  perse- 
cuted, when  we  get  to  feel  that  we  are  in  easy 
circumstances,  we  lose  the  vigor  of  grace  which 
we  once  possessed,  and  another  and  more  faith- 
ful brotherhood  takes  our  place.  Perhaps  it 
will  always  be  so,  and  after  one  backsliding 
generation  there  will  arise  a  more  earnest  peo- 
ple, and  another,  and  yet  another,  until  the  end 
of  the  dispensation,  so  that  God  shall  never 
lack  a  spiritual  seed  in  the  world,  to  keep  alive 
vital  godliness. 

N(5w  it  so  happened  that  the  Puritans,  who 
had  been  like  the  spring  buds  and  had  blos- 
somed, were  getting  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf;  and  the  Independents,  and  Baptists,  and 
other  sects,  who  were  at  one  time  thoroughly 
and  even  remarkably  spiritual,  were  growing 
worldly,  political,  and  vainglorious;  the  evan- 
gelical professors  had  come  to  feel  that  they 
were  numerous  and  powerful;  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  grasping  the  carnal  sword;  they 
embraced  that  opportunity,  and  from  that 
moment  very  many  of  them  lost  the  spirtuality 
for  which  they  had  been  eminent.  The  danger 
was  lest  the    evangelical  sects  should   quietly 
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settle    down    in    one    State    Church,    make    a 
scramble  for  the  g;ood  thin,2;s  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical   E;-tabiishmeat,  and  preach  each  one  after 
its  own  fashioQ,  in  the  nambaess  of  death  rather 
than  iu  the  power  of  life.       It    did    not   quite 
come  to  thiit,  but  it  did  seem  as  if  it  would  do 
so.    The  very  men  who  were  once  most  vehem- 
ent  for   liberty  when   they  were  downtrodden, 
were  ready  to  put  down  others  when  they  had 
the  opportunity,  and  tho.se  who  had  vindicated 
the  spirituality  of  Christ's  religion  were  about 
to  fall  into  formalism  as  soon  as  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  gallin:;  yoke 
of   oppression  and  persecution.       At  that  very 
moment  God  sent  into  the  work!  Gaorge  Fox, 
who  must   have  been  the   most  troublesome  of 
men  to  those  good  etisy  souls  who  counted  upon 
a  quiet  season  of  sleep.    They  had  said,  "  Soul, 
take  tliine  ease  ;  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years."   It  was  by  the  mouth  of  George 
Fux     that     God    said    to    each    one    of   them, 
"  Thou  fool  !"     Very  soon  declining  professors 
found  that    another  people  would  spring  up  to 
take  tfceir  place,  and  that  if  they  left  the  sepa- 
rated path  and  began  to  mingle  with  the  world, 
and  to  war  with  carnal  weapons,  God    would 
fiad  another  people  who  should  stand  alone  and 
v"ndicate  his  truth  against  all  coiners.      George 
Fox,  it  seems  to  me,  was  a  blessing,  not  to  you 
alone,  but  to  the  whole   of  Christendom.       He 
was  seat  of  God,  not  only  with  a  view  to  this 
Society   in    after  years,   but  to    the  Chri.^tian 
church  at  large  of  that  time,  and  to  the  church 
of  God  in  all  times.     I  do  believe  that  under 
God,  directly  and  indirectly,  perhaps  more  in- 
directly   than    directly,    George   Fox   was   the 
means  of  driving  out  from  their  nests  those  who 
were  very  willing  to  have  feathered  those  nests 
well,  and  to  have  taken  their  rest.     He  stood 
up  in  the  face   of  the  Christiao  Church,  and 
said  to  it,  "  No,  thou  shalt  not  do  this  !     Thou 
shalt  not  conform  thyself  to  the  world;   thou 
shalt  not  go  into    an   unholy  alliance  with  t!ie 
State  J  there  shall  still  be  in  the  midst  of  thee 
a  spiritual  people  who  shall  bear  their  protest 
that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
that    religion  standeth   not  in  forms  and  cere- 
monies, but  is  a  matter    connected    with  the 
inner  man,  and  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  in 
tha    heart."       You  will  judge,  therefore,  what 
my  idea  of  Fox  is  when  1  have  said  that  I  look 
upon  him  as  having  been  sent  from  our  heav- 
enly Father    upon   the    important    mission    of 
saving    the    Christian    church  at  a  particular 
juncture,  when,  through  having    obtained  the 
possession  of  State  po.ver,  and  being  much  ex- 
ercised with  the  brawls  of  rival  creeds  and  con- 
tentions upon  outward  ceremonies,  the   inward 
power    was    declining,    and    the     church    was 
ikelj  to  become  absorbed  into  the  world,  or  to 
set    up   a    dead    formalism    which    is     neither 
accepiable  to  God  nor  serviceable  to  man. 


Now,  who    was   this   man    whom    God   thus 
raised  up?     I  cannot    pretend    to   go   through. 
his    life  ;    besides,  you  know  it  all ;    but  if  one 
might  put  a  finiicr  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
events  of  his  life,  one  would  single  out  his  con- 
version.     He    had  a  godly  mothor,  but  yet  he 
needed  conversion.       lie   was  an  excellent  lad, 
naturally    disposed    to    everything     that     was 
serious,  not  at  all  given  to  the  usual  vanities  of 
youth,  not  undutiful,  not  likely  to  run  into  vice 
or  even  into  ordinary  follies  ;  and  yet  the  truth 
was  applicable    to    him,    "  Ye    must    be  bura 
again."       He  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  child 
that  we  would   wish  all  our  children  to  be,  for 
a  little  of   the    natural  sportivenoss   of  youth, 
when  it  is   not  associated    with  sin,  majfes  the 
family  hearth  happy,  and   the  prattle  of  child- 
dood    we    would    not    restrain.     George    was  a 
special   child,  a  prophet  in   his  youth,  a  Moses 
acceptable  with  God,  and  .sitrangely  enough,  his 
parents  thought  to  put  him  into  the  priesthood 
of  the  Church  of  England.  As  Moses' supposed 
parents  would  have    made  him  king  of  E;/ypt, 
who  was  to  be  Figypt's  greatest  plague:  so  Fox's 
parents   would  fain  have  made  hiai  a  helper  of 
the  Established  Church,  who  was    to    help   to 
tread  it  under  foot.       But  notwithstanding  the 
gentleness  of  his  disposition  and  the  excellence 
of   his  deportment,  like   our  own  chiliren  he 
needed  conversion,  and  that  conversion,  in  God's 
grace,  came.      He  has  given  us  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  how  the  Lord   met  with  him  in 
his  solitary  walks  and  musings;  how  sometimes 
in  a  hollow  tree,  or  in  the  open  fields,  God  was 
pleased  to    reveal    to  him    the    disease  of   his 
nature,  to  direct  him   to  the  precious  blood  of 
Jesus,  and  to  lead  him  to  put  his  trust  where  I 
hope  we  are  all  resting,  where  we  must  rest  if  wo 
would  enter  heaven,  upon   the  finished  work  of 
our  dear  Redeemer.  He  was  terribly  depres.sed 
and  cast  down,  just   as  most  of  God's  chilJrea 
are  when  first  they  arise  and  go  to  theif  Father. 
He  was  bewildered,  perplexed  and  afflicted  by 
those  from  whom  he  expected  light  and  com- 
fort.    He  tried   to  tru>t  where  you  and  I  once 
looked  in  vain  for  succor,  namely,  in  an  arm  of 
flesh  and  in  carnal   confi  lonces.     He  went  to 
the  supposed    ministerj   of  Christ,  and  found 
them    to   be    miserable   comforters.     Some   of 
them  may  have  been  real   ministers  of  Christ, 
but  they  were   either   in  a  bad   humor  or  were 
not  skilled  in  dealing  with  disordered   minds; 
at  all  events,  they  were   not  able  to  meet  the 
peculiarly  deep  and   solemn    exercises  of  this 
sin<'u!ar  young  mm,  whose  "  vcrilies"  were  as 
true  as  other  men's  oaths,  and  whose  conscience 
was  wounded   by  matters  which  were  sport  to 
less  spiritual   minds,     lie    found  one  ot  these 
divines  as  hollow  as  an  empty  cask,  and  another 
told  him  to  overcome  his  distress   of  mind  by 
smoking  tobacco  an  1  Hn-ing  psalms.     He  ol- 
taiued  from  a   third  what  is  most  excellent  ad- 
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vice  to  any  young  man  who  can  afford  it,  the 
recommendation  to  get  married;  another  bade 
him  join  the  volunteers.  "  As  he  that  poureth 
vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  he  that  singeth  songs 
to  a  sad  heart."  Poor  remedies  these  for  a 
distressed  conscience  !  Alas  for  the  physicians 
who  prescribe  tobacco  smoke  and  bleeding  as 
cures  for  a  sin-sick  soul !  And  yet  what  can  the 
world  do  more  for  souls  who  are  under  the  con- 
vincing power  of  God's  Spirit.  What 
remedies  dost  thou  knovr  of,  poor  blind  world  ? 
Thou  canst  not  open  the  eyes  of  thine  own 
blind  sons  and  daughters;  how  then  canst 
thou  lead  the  children  of  light  in  the  way  of 
peace  ?  "  One  only  hand,  the  pierced  hand,  can 
heal  th8  sinner's  woe."  Fox,  after  going  to  one 
professor  and  another,  inquiring  as  to  this  and 
that,  at  last  found  peace  wbere  we  too  found  it, 
if  we  really  have  it,  namely,  from  the  love  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Our  life  is  but  a  passage  to  eternity;  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  filled  up  with  meditations  on  it 
and  preparations  for  it.  "Who  would  not  deny 
himself  fur  a  time  that  he  may  enjoy  himself  for- 
ever ?  Remember,  you  are  at  the  door  of  eterni- 
ty, and  have  better  work  to  do  than  to  trifle  away 
time.  Those  hours  which  you  spend  in  devo- 
tion, or  in  doing  good,  are  the  best  of  your  time, 
and  will  have  the  sweetest  influence  on  your  last 

hour. 

■  <«»■ ' 

BELECTIONS    FROM    THE    AVRITINGS    OP    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  663.) 

To  R.  B. It. 

Fifth  Month  l.s<,  1818. 

Dear  R., — Bear  with  me,  who  am  but  a 
younger  brother,  if  in  a  little  of  that  love,  which 
is  ever  ready  to  esteem  another  better  than 
one's  self,  I  should  be  bold  to  express  to  thee 
my  opinion,  that  any  contrivances  to  store  and 
stock  the  memories  of  young  persons  with  a 
literal  knowledge  respecting  religious  matters, 
cannot  of  themselves  be  productive  of  that  true 
and  living  faith,  which  we  as  a  people  profess  to 
seekan  establishment  in.  I  am  in  the  full  belief, 
that  Scripture  doctrines  cannot  be  really, 
rightly,  and  savingly  known  and  held  by  any, 
if  they  come  not  to  have  them  written  in  their 
hearts ;  so  that,  though  they  may  be  ever  so 
well  initiated  in  something  which  looks  like  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  these  things, — though 
they  may  be  able  by  the  exertion  of  their 
natural  understanding,  and  by  dint  of  their 
memory,  skilfully  and  readily  to  reply  to  those 
who  may  make  inquiry  of  them, — though  they 
may  be  wise  as  Apollos  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  seem  competent  to  explain  and 
support  our  religious  principles  ; — yet  all  this 
will  avail  nothing,  if  the  wrong  wisdom  be 
tjppermost  in  thein,  and  sit  as  an  angel  of  light, 


and  rule  and  reign  in  their  hearts ;  while  the 
babe,  the  seed,  the  very  Truth  in  them,  is 
crushed  and  crucified.  I  desire  therefore,  that 
I  myself  and  all  others  might  be  engaged  in 
patiently  waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  the  silence 
and  subjection  of  the  fleshly  wisdom ;  that  so, 
that  disposition  which  would  be  setting  us  upon 
manufacturing  for  ourselves  something  to  be- 
lieve in,  or  to  profess  a  belief  in,  might  be 
starved  and  tired  out  :  thus  should  we  in  the 
Lord's  own  time,  be  led  into  a  true  and  saving 
knowledge  of  those  truths  which  are  needful 
for  us  to  understand.  I  well  remember  what 
Robert  Barclay's  experience  was.  as  described 
in  that  part  of  his  Apology  which  treats  of 
worship.  He  says,  that  he  did  not  come  to  re- 
ceive the  Truth,  by  strength  of  argument,  or 
by  a  particular  disquisition  of  each  doctrine, 
and  convincement  of  his  understanding  there- 
by; but  by  being  secretly  reached  by  the  life  : 
"  for,"  says  he,  •'  when  I  came  into  the  silent 
assemblies  of  God's  people,  I  felt  a  secret 
power  among  them,  which  touched  my  heart; 
and  as  I  gave  way  unto  it,  I  found  th^  evil 
weakening  in  me,  and  the  good  raised  up  :  and 
so  I  became  knit  and  united  unto  them,  hun- 
gering more  and  more  after  the  increase  of  this 
power  and  life,  whereby  I  might  feel  myself 
perfectly  redeemed.  And  indeed,  this  is  the 
surest  way  to  become  a  Christian  ;  to  whom 
afterwards  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  principles  will  not  be  wanting,  but  will  grow 
up  so  much  as  is  needful,  as  the  natural  fruit 
of  this  good  root ;  and  such  a  knowledge  will 
not  be  barren  nor  unfruitful.  After  this  manner, 
we  desire,  therefore,  all  that  come  among  us  to 
be  proselyted;  knowing  that  though  thousands 
should  be  convinced  in  their  understandings 
of  all  the  truths  we  maintain,  yet  if  they  were 
not  sensible  of  this  inward  life,  and  their  souls 
not  changed  from  unrighteousness  to  righteous- 
ness, they  could  add  nothing  to  us." 

It  seems  a  very  truth  with  me  that,  though 
for  good  reasons  we,  as  a  people,  account 
our  children  to  be  our  members,  yet  no  one  can 
be  rightly  and  truly  our  member,  who  comes 
into  the  fold  by  any  other  way  than  by  the 
cloor^  Christ  Jesus;  and  that  although  we  may  do 
all  for  our  dear  youth  which  our  wisdom  is 
competent  to  do,  in  the  way  of  religious  in- 
struction, yet  nothing  will  supply  the  place  of 
that  earnest  travail,  that  patient  exercise  of 
spirit  on  their  account,  which  is  indeed  availing 
with  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  which  is  much 
wanted  among  teachers  and  guardians  amongst 
us.  So  that  the  line  of  our  labor  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  in  endeavoring  to  direct  them  to  the 
fear  of  the  Lord, — to  engage  them  to  self- 
examination, — to  shew  them  the  place  of  true 
waiting, — to  point  out  to  them  where  the  Foun- 
tain is,  where  the  treasure  lies, — and  to  prevail 
with  them  to  come,  taste  and  see,  the  goodness 
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of  the  Lord,  and  what  he  hath  in  store  for  them 
that  love  and  wait  upon  him. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  lament  over  the 
little  acquaintance,  which  young  persons  in  our 
Society  appear  to  have,  with  the  reasons  or 
grounds  of  our  peculiar  religious  profession. 
No  one,  I  am  ready  to  think,  laments  it  more 
than  myself:  but  if  such  think  to  patch  up  a 
remedy  by  the  adoption  of  those  creeds, 
catechisms,  and  confessions  of  faith,  which  the 
worldly  professors  adopt,  and  have  adopted  (as 
I  believe,)  ever  since  the  apostacy,  and  out  of 
which  Truth  led  our  forefathers, — 1  lament  this 
remedy,  still  more  than  the  disease.  Because, 
then  we  stand  in  danger  of  having  a  set  of  young 
formalists  rise  about  us  ;  whose  heads  are  likely 
to  be  more  filled  with  notions,  than  with  that 
nothingness  of  self,  which  is  as  truly  the  in- 
troduction to  all  right  knowledge  on  these  sub- 
jects, as  the  other  is  a  snare  and  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  it.  I  apprehend  that  the 
principal  cause  of  the  ignorance  above  adverted 
to  of  our  religious  principles,  and  of  the  reasons 
that  may  be  rendered  in  support  of  them, 
is,  not  so  much  the  want  of  having  examined 
such  books  as  have  been  written  on  these  sub- 
jects, as  of  a  serious  seeking  uuto  Him,  "in 
whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge;"  who  said,  "Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find," — and  whose  promise  of  finding  was,  and 
is,  only  to  the  wrestling  seed  of  Jacob,  who, 
doing  the  will  of  the  Father,  know  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Son;  and  to  whom  it  is  given  in 
the  very  hour  of  need,  what  they  shall  answer, 
and  what  they  shall  say  in  defenee  of  the 
Truth. 

It  seems  well  for  me,  (though  very  sensible 
of  my  own  state  of  childhood  in  religious 
growth,)  here  to  state  bow  I  came  to  believe 
and  receive  the  Truth,  and  the  doctrines  of  it,  as 
professed  by  us.  When  it  pleased  an  unuttera- 
bly merciful  Power  to  pluck  my  feet  out  of  the 
midst  of  mire  and  filth,  and  clearly  to  shew  me 
what  I  was,  and  what  I  should  be, — then  there 
sprang  in  me  living  desires  to  know  the  way  to 
the  kingdom  ; — then  it  was  that  the  enemy,  as 
atransformed  angel,  took  me  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  notional  religion,  and  set  me  upon  ex- 
amining different  systems  of  religious  belief, 
in  my  own  will,  as  well  as  upon  judging  of 
them  by  my  own  wisdom  :  and  I  compared 
doctrine  with  doctrine,  text  with  text,  and  be- 
came, by  diligent  study,  wise  in  notions,  though 
truths  in  themselves;  and  the  enemy  made  me 
strong  in  argument,  and  potent  in  Scripture. 
But  how  shall  I  speak  of  His  goodness,  who 
broke  the  net  in  which  I  was  entangled,  and 
delivered  me  from  the  snare;  and  wao  intro- 
duced me  in  measure  into  the  saving 
knowledge  of  Himself,  even  that  which  is  re- 
vealed, as  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  by  the  still 
small  voice.      0 !  how  plainly  did  i  then  see, 


that  all  which  I  had  learned,  read,  held,  and 
believed  in  my  own  will,  was  to  be  given  up; 
how  clearly  did  I  see,  that  all  knowledge,  faith, 
obedience,  but  that  which  the  Father  wag 
pleased  to  beget  and  raise  in  me  in  his  owa 
season,  was  good  for  nothing,  and  must  be  cast 
out  as  salt  that  hath  no  savour — as  manna  not 
fit  for  present  use.  And  though  I  have  read 
many  books,  whii-h  treat  of  and  support  our 
principles,  believing  that  they  are  very  com- 
fortable and  confirming  to  him  who  hath  come 
to  the  fountain  head,  whilst  his  mind  is  turned 
inward  in  reading  them,  and  also  useful  in 
satisfying  the  simple-hearted  in(|uirer,  whose 
simplicity  the  Lord  regards,  and  of  service  in 
stopping  the  mouth  of  gainsayers  ;  yet  to  this 
very  day,  I  dare  not  sit  down  and  stuly 
Friends'  opinions  and  principles,  as  a  science, 
but  find  myself  constrained  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord  day  by  day,  that  so,  as  much  strength, 
as  much  knowledge,  as  much  satisfaction  in  re- 
gard to  religious  matters,  as  is  best  for  me  in 
my  religious  condition,  may  be  handed  to  me. 
And  in  truth,  this  is  the  surest  way,  saith  my 
very  soul,  from  daily  experience  ;  for  things 
have  never  been  cleared  up  to  my  certain 
satisfiction  in  such  a  wonderful  manner,  as 
since  I  have  been  under  this  di.-cipline  of  the 
cross  to  all  selfish  wisdom.  O  !  the  sweetness 
of  being  under  the  tuition  of  Him,  who  verily 
teacheth  as  never  man  taught. 

I  am  thy  afliectionate  friend, 
J.B. 

[In  a  letter  to  another  Friend  upon  the  same 
subject,  he  writes  :] 

As  to  religious  instruction,  it  con- 
sists, if  I  mi>take  not,  in  bringing  up  children 
in  that  nurture  and  admonition  which  is  of  the 
Lord,  as  saith  the  Scripture.  Now,  how  can 
any  bring  up  children  in  the  Lord's  nurture 
and  admonition — in  the  Lord's  ordering  in  his 
counsel,  direction  and  teaching.  I  say  how 
can  this  be  rightly  and  eff'ectually  done,  except 
the  parent  or  teacher  stand  in  tin's  counsel  him- 
self,  and  abide  himself  under  this  beet  direc- 
tion ?  how  can  he  be  instrumental  to  instruct, 
help,  and  lead  forward,  if  he  be  himself  out  of 
Ibis  counsel,— if  he  be  not  under  the  ordering 
of  that  which  is  meek  and  lowly  in  the  heart 
of  that  pure  principle,  which  is  said  to  lead 
into  all  truth,  as  it  is  lieeded,  waited  on,  and  sub- 
mitted unto,  in  its  simple  silent  instructi.ms  ? 
How  needful  it  is  for  a  master  or  a  pannt  to  be 
brought  to  see  that  that  which  is  to  be  known 
of  God  is  manifested  in  man;  and  that  there  is 
no  really  knowing  the  things  of  God, but  by  His 
light  and  Spirit  in  the  heart,— as  said  an 
eminent  minister  and  messenger  of  the  gospel, 
George  Fox,—"  no  knowing  the  Son,  nor  the 
Father,  but  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;' no  knowing  the  Scriptures  but  by  the 
same  Holy  Ghost,  that  moved  the  holy  men  to 
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give  them  forth  j  no  calling  Jesus,  Lord,  but 
"  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  bo  true  wisdom,  but  from 
above;  no  true  receiving  it,  but  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord ;  no  true  understanding  of  spiritual 
things,  but  what  Christ  gives ;  and  no  true 
love  to  God,  but  what  he  sheddeth  abroad  in 
the  heart." 

I  firmly  believe,  that  as  the  deficiency  com- 
plained of  in  our  children,  chiefly  arises  from  a 
want  of  true  living  Christian  concern  in  the 
minds  of  parents  and  masters  for  their  religious 
•welfare,  so  they  ought  not  to  be  put  upon,  or  to 
put  themselves  upon  any  contrivances,  which 
best  wisdom  does  not  lead  them  into,  and  con- 
trol them  in  the  use  of;  but  they  must  come 
to  that,  which  alone  can  quicken  and  raise  up 
in  them  a  living  concern  for  the  religious 
welfare  of  their  charge;  and  they  must  yield 
themselves  as  ohedient  children  to  its  teachings. 
Thus  will  they  come  to  know  something  of  an 
establishment  in  the  Truth,  and  a  growth  in 
living  experience  and  substantial  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  which 
is  the  poiver  of  God.  Thus  furnished,  thus  fitted 
to  take  the  char^ie  of  youth,  under  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  above  all  inferior  views,  the  master 
will  be  a  blessing  to  his  little  ones.  He  will 
want  no  catechism  to  instruct  them  in,  no 
creed  to  examine  them  by;  he  will  not  think 
of  making  them  give  confession  of  their  faith  ; 
but  His  watchful  eye  will  be  continually  over 
them  for  good,  his  patient  exercise  will  be 
great  on  their  account,  his  prayers  will  go  up 
acceptably  for  them,  not  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
but  as  it  is  put  into  his  heart  by  His  heavenly 
JJasier,  who  knows  what  he  has  need  of  before 
he  asks.  Opportunities  will  often  occur  of 
giving  them  counsel  or  reproof,  of  opening 
and  explaining  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  of  in- 
forming them  respecting  our  religious  testimo- 
nies and  principles;  but  above  all,  of  directing 
them  to  turn  and  keep  their  minds  inward 
towards  God, — shewing  them  the  place  of  true 
waiting,  the  source  of  true  wisdom,  and  both 
by  precept  and  example, — as  was  conspicuous 
among  our  early  Friends.  0  !  here  is  the  truly 
religious  instruction ;  a  bringing  up  young 
people  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  His  new 
covenant  of  life;  wherein  it  is  said,  all  are  to 
be  taught  of  Him, — all  are  to  know  Him  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest:  and  here  is  a  building 
up  in  the  true  faith,  of  which  the  Lord,  not 
man,  is  the  author  and  the  finisher. 

Thy  afi'ectionate  Friend, 
J.  B. 

1818,  Tenth  Month,  Uth.—l  have  of  late 
put  but  little  to  paper  by  way  of  remark,  as  to 
the  state  of  my  mind,  not  having  felt  much 
freedom  this  way ;  yet  I  may  here  acknowledge, 
that  the  same  Power,  that  hath  all  along  helped 
and  sustained  me,  is  not,  nor  has  been,  wanting 
in  the  needful  hour ;  of  which  the  Lord  is  the 


best  judge,  and  not  I.  My  feeble  cry  is  yet 
unto  Him  under  all  my  discouragements  and 
exercising  seasons.  The  little  lowly  tender 
seed,  which  he  had  quickened,  and  in  measure 
raised  in  me,  doth  still  look  unto  its  Parent  for 
daily  sustenance  ;  His  ear  is  ever  open,  unto 
the  cry  of  His  poor;  and  His  eye  of  pity  and 
compassion  is  still  upon  that  birth  which  is  of 
Him,  to  cherish  and  to  care  for  it,  and  to  provide 
all  things  needful.  0  !  for  the  continuance  of 
His  Fatherly  goodness,  and  for  the  renewed 
extension  of  His  preserving  arm  of  power 
around  me;  that  so  1  may  be  restrained  there- 
by from  all  hurt  and  harm  through  this  vale  of 
tears  and  temptations,  and  sustained  by  the 
same  through  all  the  depths  of  affliction,  into 
which  He  may  see  it  best  for  me  to  be  plunged, 
for  my  purification  and  peace.  My  heart  is 
much  tendered  and  impressed,  whilst  writing 
these  lines;  for  indeed,  I  am  not  able  sufficient- 
ly to  mention  how  good  the  Master  is, — how 
worthy  to  be  glorified,  trusted  in,  obeyed,  and 
loved,  by  all  His  servants  and  children. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligeucer. 
"  And  he  said  uuto  me  write,  for  these  things  are 
faithful  and  true." 

Has  nnt  a  voice  that  speaks  as  never  man 
spake  uttered  a  language  like  this,  clear  and 
plain,  in  the  hearts  of  the  talented,  the  learned, 
and  the  deeply  experienced  of  our  day?  And 
why  is  it  not  listened  to  and  obeyed  ?  Why  do 
not  those  scribes  who  have  been  instructed  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  bring  from  their  treas- 
uries things  new  and  old, — laying  before  the 
people  illustrations  of  those  eternal  and  un- 
changable  truths  that  are  designed  by  God  to 
shape  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  thus  add  a 
new  link  to  the  chain  of  experience  brighter 
than  aught  that  had  gone  before?  As  ages 
roll  on,  and  as  we  yield  to  the  calls  of  divine 
grace,  will  not  the  result  be  an  increase  of  light 
from  the  most  excellent  glory,  shining  with 
effulgent  brightness, — revealing  the  duties  of 
men  in  this  critical  period  of  the  nation's  his- 
tory, and  the  efficiency  of  a  power  omnipotent 
to  save  ?  It  is  high  time  to  bring  the  candle 
from  under  the  bed  and  bushel,  and  place  it 
in  its  true  position.  Some  may  think  such  is 
the  state  of  things  that  it  will  be  of  no  use  for 
individuals  to  try  to  eff"ect  a  change.  Let  all 
such  remember  that  if  in  the  darkest  night  a 
traveller  on  the  highway  beholds  but  a  glim- 
mer from  afar,  and  keeps  his  eye  steadily  fixed 
upon  it,  the  nearer  he  verges  towards  it,  the 
brighter  it  becomes;  and  at  length,  pursuing 
a  direct  course,  he  finds  himself  encircled  with 
light  in  a  safe  place,  with  his  difficulties  all 
left  behind  him.  Here  may  be  comprehended 
a  prophecy  in  Isaiah  :  '•  The  light  of  the  moon 
shall  be  as  the  light   of  the  sun,  and  the  light 
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of  the  suD  sevenfold  as  the  light  of  seven  days." 
When  the  eaith  in  her  revolutions  gets  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  an  eclipse  is  inevit- 
able,— so  with  our  vain  reasonings  and  ques- 
tionings and  endless  endeavors  to  scan  cause 
and  effect.  We  become  blind  in  our  imagina- 
tion, and  bring  a  dense  shadow  between"  the 
soul  and  the  eternal  fountain  of  light  and  life. 

God  works  by  means,  both  in" Church  and 
State.  Nations  and  societies  are  composed  of 
individuals.  Let  none  say,  "  Send  by  whom 
thou  wilt  send,  but  not  by  me :  but  rather  say, 
here  am  I,  send  me,"  and  go  out  willingly  as 
ambassadors  for  the  Prince  of  peace,  with  tlie 
language  of  love  to  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind— "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome 

evil  with  good."  S.  H. 

— ■  *>»  ■ 

KEEP   UP   FAMILY   TIES. 

There  is  no  respect  in  which  our  modern 
civilization  is  so  wasteful  as  in  failing  to  utilize 
family  ties  and  connections.  No  one  knows  the 
wealth  of  experience  that  is  utterly  wasted  by 
the  separation  in  habits,  feeling  and  society,  of 
the  aged  from  the  young,  and  parents  from 
children.  The  impatience  of  many  young  men 
to  get  away  from  home,  and  from  the  home 
circle,  cuts  two  ways;  it  reflects  on  the  parents 
for  not  having  made  the  home  life  more  attrac- 
tive, and  it  still  more  augers  ill  for  the  future 
prospects  of  that  impatient  youth  who  longs  to 
get  away  from  the  eye  and  from  the  heart  of 
family  ties  and  regard.  It  is  still  more  dan- 
gerous for  young  women  thus  to  long  and  to 
act  against  the  counsels  and  wishes  of  the 
family  head.  No  doubt  it  sometimes  makes  a 
youth  strong  to  be  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, and  often  outwardly  both  manly  and  suc- 
cessful ;  and  where  such  steps  are  taken  under 
the  family  and  parental  counsel,  it  is  generally 
the  best  thing  for  giving  self-dependence.  But 
where  there  is  already  too  much  of  that,  it  pro- 
duces an  impatience  of  control  and  immaturity 
that  are  certain  to  produce  an  after-weakness 
and  crudity  in  the  plans  of  life  rarely  recovered 
from,  and  which  family  counsels  would  have 
supplied.  Comte,  the  great  French  philosopher, 
comes  round  to  the  Chinejie  idea,  which  is  the 
most  ancient,  that  i\\Q  family  is  the  center  and 
essence  of  all  civilization.  Naturally,  a  youth 
should  be  a  member  of  his  own  hoii.e  circle  till 
prepared  to  go  out  from  it  with  the  full  paren- 
tal blessings,  to  form  the  germ  of  a  new  and 
independent  family.  All  the  artificial  arran- 
gements of  boarding,  and  especially  of  young 
men  or  young  women  leaving  their  homes  and 

clubbing  together  without  family  ties  and  re- 

1       •     1  ■  1 

stramts,  are  dangerous  and  mischievous,  be- 
cause a  deviation  from  the  great  laws  of  nature. 
They  may  and  should  be  remedied  in  part  as 
circumstances  allow,  but  the  closer  to  nature  the 
nearer  to  right. 


The  compavy  of  one's  own  family  is  a  thin^ 
that  nothing  can  quite  supply  the  place  of.  No 
iloubt  other  company  is  good,  too,  at  times. 
Even  a  lively  and  pretty  cousin  will  make  a 
young  man  spruce  up  and  put  on  his  be.'^t  man- 
ners as  a  sister  cannot.  But  fur  a  constancy, 
a  sister  and  the  company  of  the  home  circle, 
where  the  character  and  habits  of  all  are  known, 
is  safer  and  happier  for  a  young  man  ti»an  any 
other.  It  saves  from  dissipation  and  bid  but 
fascinating  company — from  extravagance  in 
dress,  which  is  now  the  ruin  of  thou>;jnd3  of 
both  sexes.  There  is  a  purity,  a  moderation, 
and  a  character  about  the  home  circle  that 
would  save  thousands  of  our  smartest  young 
men  from  lives  of  dissipation  and  early  grave.% 
of  ruin  and  dishonor.  Besides,  it  preserves  tho 
life  of  the  old.  Parents,  whose  children  have 
gone  from  them,  feel  that  they  have  nothing 
to  live  for.  No  society  is  like  that  of  their  own 
children;  no  interests  bind  them  to  life  so  much 
as  watching  for  the  prosperity  of  their  family, 
and  advising  and  blessing  the  plans  of  the 
young  with  the  experience  and  assistance  of 
aged  wisdom  and  the  weight  of  influence. 

The  business  experience  of  the  aged  brings 
with  it  a  double  security  and  lionor  to  tho 
young.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  the  architect 
of  one's  own  fortune.  But  it  is  a  safer  and  still 
more  estimable  thing  for  a  parent  to  feel  that 
he  has  a  wise  son  to  inherit  his  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience and  property,  and  carry  out  his  phins. 
A  father's  counsels,  even  where  somewhat  do:r- 
matically  given  and  pertinaciously  old-fashioned, 
it  is  no  disgrace  to  a  son  to  submit  to  and  re- 
spect ;  and  few  are  willing  to  make  sufScient 
sacrifices  in  youth  fully  to  exhaust  the  utilities 
and  design  of  family  ties.  The  old  fable  of  the 
bundle  of  twigs  and  their  strength  is  S'Jdom 
appreciated  by  young  America. 

In  marriage  this  is  remarkably  the  case.  By 
all  means  let  it  be,  first  of  all  and  above  all, 
the  union  of  two  good  hearts,  by  their  own 
choice  and  love.  Yet  of  the  twenty  young  women 
which  most  young  men  feel  in  the  course  of 
experiences  that  they  could  muke  themselves 
happy  with,  that  one  that  the  parents  already 
love  by  anticipation,  and  lonn  for  and  counsel 
—that  brothers  and  sisters  will  unite  in  giving 
the  warmest  welcome  to  as  a  member  of  the 
family  circle— that  is  the  one  who  will  bring 
with  her  a  dowry  of  bk-ssinsis  and  good-will  and 
respect  and  elevation  that  will  make  a  man 
always  proud  of  his  wife,  and  happy  in  her, 
whatever  may  betide.  In  this  sense,  a  perfect 
marriage  is  a  new  union  ol  ail  ages. 

In  religion  itself,  while  each  one  must  ever 
act  with"  a  supreme  regard  to  conscience 
and  to  duty,  yet  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  such  views,  plans  and  80cial  worship 
as  shall  unite  the  whole  family  in  one. 
ileli"iou3   extremes   tear   faoiilios   apart;   but 
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that  piety  which  binds  all  in  love  and  eharify 
—which  restrains  all  cursinc;;  and  swearing  and 
bitterness  of  speech  in  old  and  young,  and 
unites  all  in  praises,  prayer  and  effort — that 
family  religion  is  the  truest  and  most  accept- 
able to  tlie  Author  of  our  being. — Ledger. 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER 

PHILADELPHIA,   TWELFTH   MONTH  29,  1866. 

Civic  Duties. — It  was  with  surprise  that  wc 
learned  through  a  private  communication  from 
a  valued  friend,  that  he  had  accepted  the 
Editorial  upon  '*  Public  Morals,"  as  giving  en- 
couragement to  Friends  to  enter  into  "  political 
strife."  We  regret  that  our  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Government  under  which  we 
live  should  be  thus  construed — it  being  very 
far  from  our  design  to  advocate  any  measure 
at  variance  with  the  testimonies  of  truth,  as 
held  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  We  are 
aware  that  there  are  individuals  who  are  con- 
scientiously restrained  from  any  political  action. 
We  would  encourage  such  to  an  adherence  to 
their  own  convictions  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
duty  connected  with  life.  Our  concern,  in  view 
of  our  country's  weal,  embraced  more  particu- 
larly those  who,  in  the  liberty  which  the  Truth 
gives,  feel  it  right  to  endeavor  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  uphold  the  principle  of  justice  in 
the  formation  of  the  laws  by  which  we  as  a 
nation  are  to  be  governed.  This  should  not 
lead  into  party  spirit,  nor  'Apolitical  strife," — 
neither  need  it  make  a  man  a  politician,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term.  Our  faith 
rests  in  more  effective  means  than  the  "  war  of 
words"  indulged  in  by  such  as  are  actuated  by 
an  untempered  zeal.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  influence  Friends  were  thought  to  possess, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  are  in 
their  measure,  responsible  for  the  right  direc- 
tion of  this  influence.  If  a  good  man  can 
''shake  the  country  for  ten  miles  round,"  may 
we  not  suppose  that  a  unity  of  purpose  in  the 
support  of  virtue  and  truth  will  have  its  effect 
upon  the  community  in  which  we  move  ? 
Verily  do  we  believe  we  are  responsible  for 
the  duties  which  devolve  upon  us  as  members 
of  the  human  family;  and  if  it  be  our  earnest 
thought  to  "renderjunto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Cassar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  His,"  we  shall  be  able  to  discern  what  is 


required   in  these  special  relations,  and  be  fa- 
vored to  keep  the  mind  rightly  balanced. 

We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  Founder 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  by  his  wise 
legislation,  was  instrumental  in  introducing  a 
code  of  laws  remarkable  not  only  for  urbanity 
but  for  Christian  liberty. 

It  may  be  urged  that  Wm.  Penn  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  mental  powers;  we  grant  it; 
but  what  would  his  rich  natural  gifts  have 
availed  him,  had  he  not  cultivated  them  and 
employed  them  in  the  service  of  the  great 
Giver  ? 

Should  we  have  known  him  as  the  wise 
Statesman  and  earnest  Christian  Philosopher? 
We  think  not.  Now,  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  bestowal  of  the  five  or  tea  talents  was 
limited  to  our  revered  Philanthropist,  but  that 
there  are  thnse  in  our  day,  who,  were  they 
equally  submissive  to  the  regenerating  power 
of  divine  grace,  and  as  willing  to  labor  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow-men,  would  come  forth  aa 
valiants  in  the  great  cause  of  human  brother- 
hood ;  and  through  their  agency  there  might 
be  witnessed  the  dawning  of  the  day  when  it 
could  no  longer  be  asserted  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  based  upon  the  sword — for  through 
the  power  of  the  Highest  its  "  swords  had 
been  beaten  into  plowshares  and  its  spears  into 
pruning  hooks." 


Janney's  History  of  Friends — The  fol- 
fowing  prospectus  announces  the  completion  of 
this  valuable  history.  Having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  peruse  portions  of  the  manuscript, 
we  are  enabled  to  speak  advisedly  of  its  merits. 

The  publication  of  these  volumes  has  been 
delayed  on  account  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  paper,  printing  and  binding  since  the 
first  proposals  were  issued.  This  advance  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  the  author  to  issue  the 
remainder  of  the  work  at  the  price  originally 
proposed  without  incurring  pecuniary  loss.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  increase  in  . 
price  is  necessarily  incident  to  the  changes  in 
the  value  of  currency.  We  believe  the  sub- 
scribers -will  be  willing  to  meet  this  increase, 
and  concur  in  the  view  that  the  loss  should  be 
borne  by  the  many,  a  fair  advance  being  added 
on  each  volume,  than  that  it  should  be  sus- 
tained by  the  author,  whose  time  and   talents 
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have,  for  many  years,  been  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Friends'  literature. 

The  importance  of  diffusing  throughout  our 
Society  such  information  as  is  here  collected 
and  presented  in  an  attractive  form  must  be  ap- 
parent to  Friends  generally.  We  commend 
the  work  to  the  notice  of  all,  especially  our 
young  Friends,  and  to  parents,  who  will  find  it 
an  interesting  and  instructive  history  to  offer  to 
the  perusal  of  their  children. 

A  HISTORY  OF   THE  RELIGIOUS   SOCIETY  OF   FRIENDS 
KKO.M  ITS  KI:bK  TO  TUK  YKAK  182S.  Volumes  III  audiV. 
By  Samuel  M.  .Iannev. 

The  third  autl  fomth  Tolumes  of  this  work  have  been  una- 
voidably d«l;iyeit  by  causes  connected  with  the  l.ite  civil  war. 
During  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  toe  f-econd  volume 
was  published,  so  many  changes  have  tnken  place  that  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  issue  a  new  Prospectus. 

The  two  volumes  now  proposed  to  be  published  contain  the 
history  of  the  Siciefy  frum  the  year  1691  to  lb28,  embracing 
much  original  matter  that  has  not  appeared  in  any  other  hist^iry. 
Biographical  shdchcs  ktk  given  of  lite  most  prominent  members  of 
the  Soci-ly  in  Great  Briuiin  and  Amtricn,  with  many  instruc- 
■Uve  passages  from  their  writincrs  and  interesting  anecdotes. 

Among  the  sniijexis  of  deep  intrrrsl  treated  of  in  these  volumes 
are:  the  perils  and  preservation  of  Friends  duriiig  Ike  Irish  Re- 
hcUion  of  1708  ;  the  course  they  pursued  during  thu  war  of  Ameri- 
can lndepend>-nce  ;  their  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians  and  pre- 
serve peace  with  than ;  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  testimony 
against  Slavery  ;  their  early  labors  in  the  cause  of  I'einperance  ; 
tlie  Separation  in  Ireland  at  the  lieginning  of  iltis  century ;  and 
the  SeparatiiM  in  America  in  1827-8,  with  the  causes  that  led  to 
it,  and  the  results  that  have  followed. 

The  cost  of  pap;-r,  printing  and  binding  having  greatly  in- 
creised  since  the  Urst  prospectus  was  issued,  it  is  found  that  the 
work  cannot  be  published,  witliont  considerable  loss,  at  the  price 
originally  intended.  The  price  will  be,  therefore,  S2.00  per  vol- 
ume, bound  in  cloth;  and  S2.25  pitr  volume,  bound  in  sheep, 
library  style;  but  those  suliscribers  under  the  first  pro.>-pectus 
who  have  taken  the  first  two  volumes,  will  be  turnished  with 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  at  S2.00  each,  bound  in  sheep. 

Tlie  first  two  volum  s  can  be  obtained  from  the  publisher  or  his 
agents,  at  S2.00  each,  sheep  binding. 

Agents  are  requested  to  return  this  prospectus  as  speedily  as 
possible — as  the  wuik  is  now  in  press — with  full  list  of  names 
and  residences  of  subscribers,  to  the  author's  puldibher, 

T.  Ellwood  Zeil, 
Nos.  17  and  19  S.  Sixth  St.,  Thila. 


Died,  on  the  15th  of  Twelfth  month,  186G,  at  the 
residence  of  her  sister,  E.  J.  Bacon,  Philadelphia,  of 
paralysis,  Ann,  widow  of  Hugh  Roberts,  aged  65 
years,  late  of  ildorestown,  N.  J. 

,  on  the  I7th  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  Rebecca 

WkiCtHT,  in  her  7<3th  year:  a  raetnber  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  31st  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  in  Phila- 
delphia, MosDECAi  C.  Haines,  in  his  45ih  year. 

,  on  the         of  Ninth  m(  nth,  at  her  residence 

near  West  Chester,  Jane  R.  Paxson. 


friends'  fuel  association  for  the  poor. 

During  the  winter  of  1865-'66,  this  Association 
distributed  nearly  ^^6  tons  of  coal  and  3^  cords  of 
wood,  on  266  .ipplicalions,  thus  benefiting  nearly  800 
persons.  Of  these  applicants,  114  were  west  of 
Thirteenth  St.,  95  were  east  of  Thirteenth  St.  and 
south  of  Green,  and  57  were  east  of  Thirteenth  St. 
and  north  of  Green.  131  were  Americans,  93  were 
Irish,  9  were  German,  4  were  French,  3  were  English, 
and  26  a  hose  nativity  was  not  given  ;  9  were  between 
20  and  30,  46  were  over  30,  36  over  40,  34  over  50, 
41  over  60,  27  over  70,  10  over  80,  2  over  90.  and  61 
whose  ase  was  not  entered  on  the  books  ;  171  were 
white,  80  colored,  and  15  whose  c(  midcxion  was  not 
Stated;  67  were  married,  15  single,  156  widows,  2 
widowers,  and  26  not  recorded.  _  _ 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  sickaess  or  infirmities 
of  various  kinds  existed.  *'•  ^'-  ^' 


CIRCULAR. 

Dear  Friends:  With  the  first  mnntb  of  the  New 
Year  will  commence  the  second  volume  of  "  The 
Children's  Friend." 

In  order  to  have  this  little  work  begin  with  other 
periodicals  ai  the  fir.-it  of  the  year,  we  will  issue  for 
four  consecutive  months,  two  numbers — one  of  the 
old  and  one  for  the  «f«^  year,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  the  first  volume  will  be  complete. 

The  new  volume  will  be  mailed  regularly  to  old 
subscribers,  without  we  are  i.olitied  that  the  sub- 
scription is  to  be  discontinued,  in  which  case  the  first 
volume  only  will  be  received.  Still  do  we  eHrneslly 
hope  that  all  will  feel  such  renewed  interest  in  the 
cause,  as  to  willingly  give  their  continued  support 
in  this  hour,  thus  adding  strength  and  permauenc/ 
to  the  work. 

Nor  would  we  have  you  satisfied  with  an  individ- 
ual subscription  ;  but  that  all  who  have  it  in  their 
power  will  constitute  themselves  agents,  and  forward 
to  us  rnw  names  for  the  new  volume. 

Friends,  mention  this  in  your  monthly  meelingj ; 
parents,  encourage  your  children  ;  little  folks,  en- 
courage one  another,  and  in  a  few  months  our  addi- 
tional labor  w:ll  be  rewarded  by  increased  success. 

We  trust  you  will  all  be  pleased  with  the  new 
number  in  its  enlarged  size,  numbering  tbirty-two 
pages  (double  the  size  announced  in  proi-peclus  to 
tir^t  volume),  and  at  the  same  time  we  would  have 
vnu  bear  in  mind  that  this  has  added  larg'dy  to  our 
labor  and  expense,  and  that  only  an  increuSe  in  cir- 
culation can  meet  the  demand. 

Uu  not  pass  (his  appeal  carelessly  by,  but  act  with 
that  promptness  of  spirit  that  gives  life  to  every 
good  work. 

Those  in  arrears  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from. 

Back  number.'f  of  present  volume  will  be  furnished 
to  new  subscribers  desiring  the  same. 

Address,  Esther  K.  Smedlet, 

No.  13  South  Church  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
West  Chester,  llth  mo.  '60l/i,  I8G6. 


T«T  Friends'  Intelligenc<*r. 
children's  LIT£R.\TURE. 

For  many  years  pa<t  the  want  of  a  literatare 
suitable  for  the  children  of  Friends  ha.s  beea 
felt  among  us;  a  want  which  we  acknowL-d^c, 
and  which,  I  am  sorry  to  Pay,  few  of  us  make  tho 
effort  to  supply.  Our  interest  seems  like  a 
flash  of  gunpowder,  making  a  little  heat  and  a 
little  noise,  but  soon  subsidin?.  In  the  mean- 
time our  children  are  suppliod  from  other 
sources,  and,  wandering  away  from  us.  attach 
themselves  where   they  h:ippeo  to  be  attracted. 

The  literature  for  children  is  a  mighty  en- 
cine,  and  we  must  either  use  it  ourselves,  or  al- 
Fow  others  to  do  it  for  us;  of  one  thing  we  may 
be  sure— it  u-ill  he  used. 

I  am  pretty  certain  of  ray  ground  when  I  say, 
"  We  have  never  yet  had  a  literary  periodical 
devoted  to  teaching  the  truth,  a.'i  we  believe  tt, 
to  our  children,  which  has  paid  its  way."  (3ur 
Society  is  a  wealthy  one,  hut  appropriates 
nothin-  to  such  a  purpose.  IVrh-ips  it  i»  best 
not  to  do  so,  but  surely  a  liberal  pifronage  IB 
needed  to  sustain  any  paper  which  will  be  agree- 
able  and  entertaining,  truthful  and  instructive: 
and  our  papers  have  to  creep  cautiously  along 
upon  one-third  of  the  subscriptions  they^ou-ht 
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to  have,  or  wreck  their  proprietors.  Few  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  the  cost  of  publishing — the 
illustrations  alone  requiring  a  great  outlay, 
only  to  be  met  by  many  such  small  sums  as  are 
charged  for  one  number;  and  most  writers  say, 
"  It  is  more  difficult  to  write  for  children  than 
for  grown  people."  Bearing  this  in  mind,  I 
wish  Friends  would  remember  that,  in  the 
Fifth  month  of  1866,  a  periodical  called  the 
"  Children's  Friend"  was  started  at  West  Ches- 
ter, the  editress,  a  young  woman  of  talent  and 
energy,  feeling  within  herself  the  ability  to 
make  an  attractive  paper,  provided  si(J)icient 
means  were  placed  at  her  disposal  to  do  so. 
Being  solicited  by  some  friends,  encouraged  by 
others,  and  seeing  the  apparent  need  of  such  a 
paper,  she  commenced  it.  Slie  has  more  than 
performed  her  part  of  the  bargain,  for  with  in- 
sujffio'ent  means  she  has  furnished  a  good  peri- 
odical, her  expenditure  exceeding  her  income. 
This  cannot  continue;  we  ought  not  to  allow  it 
to  continue.  If  we  want  a  paper  for  ourselves, 
we  must  pay  for  it. 

"The  Young  Folks"  is  sold  for  the  same 
price;  its  hundred  thousand  subscribers  rep- 
resent a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
which  can  afford  to  pay  fur  embellishments  and 
attractions  of  a  high  order.  "  The  Little  Cor- 
poral," too,  can  spend  its  thousands  for  anything 
that  is  needed, — for  writing,  for  pictures  ;  while 
a  new  paper  for  children,  published  here  in  our 
own  city,  commences  with  ten  thousand  names 
on^  its  subscription  list.  Our  '*  Children's 
Friend"  is  starving  along  on  less  than  eleven 
hundred,  needing  eighteen  hundred  to  pay  for 
itself,  and  an  additional  thousand  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  proprietor. 

Can  we  not  do  something?  Many  of  us 
might  take  half  a  dozen  numbers,  distributing 
them  among  other  children  than  our  own,  or, 
we  might  send  five  or  ten  dollars  to  the  editress 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  paper,  or  to- 
wards reimbursing  her  for  expenses  incurred. 
At  any  rate,  let  us  do  something;  we  shall  not 
soon  have  a  fairer  opportunity  of  assisting  to 
estaUUh  a  paper  devoted"  to  teaching  our  chil- 
dren the  truth,  as  we  believe  it.  R. 


Overburden  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faith- 
ful a  servant  a  slave.  Remember  Atlas  was 
weary.  Have  as  much  reason  as  a  camel  to  rise 
when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory,  like  a 
purse,  if  it  be  over  full  that  it  cannot  shut,  all 
will  drop  out  of  it.  Take  heed  of  a  glutton- 
ous curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the 
greediness  of  tbe  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil 
the  digestion  thereof.  Spoil  not  thy  memory 
with  thine  own  jealousy,  nor  make  it  bad  by  sus- 
pecting it.  How  canst  thou  find  that  true  which 
thou  wilt  not  trust  ?  Marshal  thy  notions  into 
a  handsome  method.  One  will  carry  twice  more 
weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles^  than 


when  it  lies  untowardly  flapping  about  his  shoul- 
der . 


ANNUAL    REPORT    OP   THE    LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION or  FRIENDS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  thirti/  first  year  of  the  existence  of"  The 
Lihrary  Association  of  Friends"  of  this  city 
having  arrived,  it  again  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  to  make  the  usual 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  pa'^t  year,  as 
well  as  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Library. 

Of  their  own  labors  and  responsibilities  as  a 
committee  they  can  adopt  the  language  of  a 
previous  report,  that  "  they  have  but  little  to 
say — the  efforts  made  during  former  years,  and 
the  systematic  arrangements  growing  out  of 
those  successful  efforts,  renders  its  supervision 
comparatively  an  easy  as  well  as  a  pleasant  task 
to  all  of  them.  They  would  not,  however,  be 
understood  that  it  is  not  a  subject  of  thought, 
and  an  object  of  watchful  care  with  them.  They 
feel  that  they  occupy  a  responsible  position, 
and  that  the  well-being  of  the  Library  cannot 
be  retained  without  a  judicious  and  constant 
exercise  of  this  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  in  its  management,  in  which  they 
believe  they  have  the  hearty  co  operation  of  the 
Librarian. 

"  And  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  these 
continued  exertions  have  been  appreciated  by 
the  visitors  to  the  Library,  a  portion  of  whom, 
as  has  been  reported  in  previous  years,  are  not 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  who 
have  been  admitted  (/ra.tuitously  to  equal  privi- 
leges with  them  " 

And  yet,  while  acknowledging  this  appreci- 
ation, your  Committee  believe  that,  so  quietly 
has  this  Association  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
its  way,  there  are  a  number  of  our  members 
who  scarcely  know  of  its  existence,  or  if  they 
do,  they  have  not  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent, 
variety  and  value  of  the  selection  of  books,  that 
only  await  their  call  to  be  brought  into  still 
more  active  usefulness. 

This  city  embraces  several  Monthly  Meetings 
of  Friends,  two  of  which  are  probably  the 
largest  in  the  world;  and,  in  our  opinion,  did 
the  membei's  of  these  consult  their  true  inte- 
rests and  the  interests  of  society,  the  shelves  of 
our  Library  would  literally  groan  under  the 
weight  of  the  volumes  that  would  rapidly  accu- 
mulate, and  our  room  at  all  times  be  crowded 
wi'h  visitors.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  we 
have  no  endowment  of  any  description,  having 
heretofore  been  entirely  dependent  on  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  but  comparatively  a  few 
individuals.  Like  every  other  commodity  on 
sale,  the  prices  of  books  are  now  exceedingly 
high,  and  as  it  is  requisite  to  keep  a  balance 
on  band  to  meet  current  expenses,  our  additions 
to  the  library  have  of  latter  times  necessarily 
been  small. 
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And  while  we  are  gratified  at  being  able  tn 
present  with  our  limited  means  as  encouraging 
an  account  of  the  use  made  of  the  Library  as 
may  be  found  below,  we  yet  earnestly  ask  the 
attention  of  friends  generally  to  the  foregoing 
views,  in  the  hope  that  the  minds  of  some  may 
be  awakened  to  their  importance,  being  satisfied 
that  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of 
our  donations  will  be  one  of  the  results. 

The  use  of  the  Library  during  the  past  year 
has  been  'as  follows  : — 

During  the  first  six  months, — viz.,  from  the 
Tenth  month  last  to  the  Third  month,  both  in- 
clusive,— there  were  loaned  to  an  aggregate  of 

762  Females,        .         .         .     1778  books. 

435  Males,  .         .         .     1113     " 

Making  a  total  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety  one  volumes  loaned  during  that 
period. 

During  the  last  six  months, — viz.,  from 
Fourth  month  1st  to  Tenth  month  1st,  inclu- 
sive,— there  were  loaned  to  an  aggregate  of 

658  Females,       .         .         .     1541  books. 

3G0  Males,  ...       885     " 

Making  a  total  of  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  tioentij-six  volumes  loaned  during  that 
period;  showing,  when  combined,  that  there 
have  been  loaned  during  the  year, 
3319  volumes  on  1420  applications  of  females, 
1998         "  795  "  males. 

Or  a  circulation  of  five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  volumes  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

About  four  hundred  individuals  have  made 
use  of  the  Library  during  the  past  year,  of 
which  number  about  270  were  females  and  130 
males.  About  one-half  of  the  entire  number 
were  minors,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years.  The 
Librarian  reports  that  good  order  is  invariably 
observed,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  many  young 
persons  are  really  improving  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  them  for  storing  their  minds  with 
useful  knowledge,  and  do  not  visit  the  Library 
merely  for  recreation  and  amusement. 

The  increase  of  the  Library  during  the  past 
year  has  been  one  hundred  and  for  I y  three  vol- 
umes, comprising  one  hundred  and  thirttjfive 
works,  of  which  twenty  six  volumes  were  do- 
nations; making  the  whole  number  of  books 
now  in  the  Library,  six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ei(jhly-tico,  classified  as  follows: — 
Abridged  and  Juvenile, 
Scientific,     .  .         • 

Religious,    . 
Voyages  and  Travels,    . 
History  and  Biography, 
Miscellaneous, 
Catalogues   of    which,    completed    up    to    the 
present   time,  can  be    procured  of  the  Libra- 

Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  established  during 


the  fall  of  1863,  continued  its  meetings  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
during  the  whole  of  last  season,  with,  it  is  be- 
lieved, increased  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  the 
participants. 

In  reference  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Library  Associntion,  the  Treasurer's  account, 
settled  to  the  lUth  inst  ,  makes  the  following 
exhibit : — 

RKCEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  settlement,       $136  67 

Received  from  subscriptions,    .     .     .     292  50 

«  "     fines, 10  73 


5445  90 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cash  paid  for  New  Books,  $176  20 

"  "        Rebinding  Bocks,      28  00 

Librarian's  salary,  and  assist- 
ance rendered  Librarian,  99  50 

Insurance  on  Books,  .     .     .     ;       8  25 

Incidental  expenses,  including 
Priutins  and  dirtributing  An- 
nual Report,  Notices,  &c  ,     .     39  49 

Commissions  for  collecting  Sub- 


scriptions, 


26  40 


378  44 


996 

758 

1304 

648 

1080 

1496 


Balance  due  the  A.ssociation,    .     .     .      807  46 
Our  collector  will  ere  long  wait  on  our  con- 
tributors, and  will  be  glad  to  receive  their  in- 
creased subscriptions. 

The  Library  is  now  open,  as  heretofore,  on 
Fourth  and  S'vciith  day  evening^, ior  the  accom- 
modation of  Friends  generally,  and  on  .SVjvWj- 
day  afternoons  for  the  exclusive  accommodation 
of  females.  Entrance  from  Fifteenth  Street. 
Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  Tenth  month,  1866. 


"TIE    GIVETII    SONGS   IN    THE    NIonT. 
We  praise  Thee  oft  for  hours  of  IVus, 

For  days  of  quiet  rest ; 
But  oh,  how  seldom  do  we  feel 

That  pain  and  tears  are  best! 
We  praise  Thee  for  the  shining  sun, 

For  kind  and  gladsorae  ways  : 
When  shall  we  learn.  O  Lord,  to  suig 

Throngh  weary  uigbts  and  days  .' 
We  praise  Thee  when  our  path  is  plain, 

And  smooth  beneath  our  feel, 
But  tain  would  le.irn  to  welcome  pain, 

And  call  the  bitter  eweet. 
When  rises  first  the  flush  of  hope, 

Our  hearts  begin  to  sing; 
But  surely  not  for  this  aloi.e, 

Should  we  our  gladness  bring. 
Are  there  no  hours  of  conflict  fierce, 

No  weary  toils  and  pains, 
No  wAKhingsand  no  biltemo.QS. 

That  bring  their  blessed  gains  I 
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That  bring  their  blessed  gains  full  well, 

In  truer  faith  and  love, 
And  patience  sweet,  and  gentleness, 

From  our  dear  Home  above? 
Teach  Thou  our  weak  and  wandering  hearts 

Aright  to  read  Thy  wav, — 
That  Thou,  with  loving  hand,  dost  trace 
Our  history,  every  day. 
Then,  every  thorny  crown  of  care, 

Worn  well  in  patience  now, 
Shall  grow  a  s^lorious  diadem, 

Upon  the  faithful  brow  : 
And  every  word  of  grief  shall  change. 

And  wjve  a  blessed  flower. 
And  lifr  ;t^  face  benenth  our  feet, 

To  bless  us  every  hour. 
And  Sorrow's  face  shall  be  unvailed, 

And  we  at  last  shall  see 
Her  eyes  are  eyes  of  tenderness, 

Her  speech  but  echoes  Thee. 

JoHn  Page  Hopps. 
■  «»  ■ 

JACQUES   BALMAT. 

We  give  a  few  lines  of  extract  from  a  private 
letter,  as  an  introductioa  to  the  subjoined  nar- 
rative. 

Paris,  Nov.  28,  1866. 

One  day  last  summer,  while  at  Chamouni, 
we  made  an  excursion  to  the  irlacier  du  Bo?son, 
and  while  I  was  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
guides,  who  had  taken  the  rest  of  our  party 
across  it,  and  were  to  conduct  me  home  by 
another  route,  I  saw,  among  other  things  offered 
for  sale,  the  above  narrative.  I  read  it  with 
interest,  and  the  idea  presented  itself  to  me 
that  it  miirht  be  new  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  IntelUgpncer.  I  have,  therefore,  translated 
it  from  the  French,  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  offer  it,  if  you  should,  on  perusal,  deem  it 
worthy  of  a  place.  It  was  written  in  the  sim- 
ple language  of  a  Swiss  peasant,  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  retain.  I.  J.  L. 

A  Bwgraphicnl  Notice  of  Jacques  Balmaf, 
Snrnamed  Mont  Blanc.  By  MicuEL  Car- 
rier. 

PREFACR. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  adventur- 
ons  life  of  the  first  guide  who  discovered,  by 
himself,  a  pa-sage  to  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blane,  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  travellers,  or 
to  those  who  can  remain  at  home  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  their  health  and  property. 

Those,  however,  who  have  visited  this  valley, 
and  have  been  near  its  glaciers,  and  the  moun- 
tains which  they  skirt,  can  better  understand 
the  intrepidity  with  which  Balmat  was  inspired  ; 
particularly  if  he  can  carry  his  thoughts  back 
to  the  period  when  the  ascension  was  made. 

Previous  to  1741  no  traveller  had  visited  the 
valley  of  Chamouni ;  it  was  not  even  known  at 
Geneva,  other  than  as  a  place  extremely  wild, 
ppoplf  d  by  beings  who  were  not  less  so,  and 
bounded  by  frightful  mountiins,  which  ren- 
dered the  access  to  it  difficult  and  dangerous. 


It  is  certain  that  after  that  time  there  was 
only  a  mule  path  from  Sallarchea  to  Chamouni, 
and  the  communication  of  the  inhabitants  with 
other  districts  very  much  limited ;  their  edu- 
cation was  almost  nothing,  as  it  was  restricted 
to  canonical  subjects;  at  the  same  time  their 
manners  were  mild  and  without  rudeness. 

Two  English  travellers,  Messrs.  Windham 
and  Poeock,  happily  at  that  time  dissipated  all 
these  unfortunate  prejudices.  Instead  of  the 
hostile  reception  which  they  expected  from  the 
inhabitants,  they  were  received  with  courtesy, 
and  all  the  formidable  precautions  which  they 
had  taken  were  found  to  be  useless.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  constantly  increasing  influx 
of  strangers,  curious  to  explore  those  marveliou«« 
glaciers,  and  those  sharp  peaks,  always  covered 
with  a  thick  cap  of  ice,  reacted  upon  the  lively 
and  intelligent  imagination  of  our  mountaineers, 
so  that  the  valley  of  Chamouni  is  too  well 
known  at  this  time  to  render  a  description  ne- 
cessary ;  and,  besides,  all  description  would  be 
below  the  truth. 

NOTICE. 

Jacques  Balmat  was  born  in  1762,  in  the 
village  of  Pellarins,  Commune  of  Chamouni. 
His  family  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
land  owners  of  the  Canton,  but  notwithstanding 
that  advantage,  his  education  was  at  first 
only  an  elementary  one.  During  his  early 
youth,  his  time  w;is  occupied  in  cultivating  his 
father's  fields,  and  in  searching  after  minerals, 
which  were  bought  by  travellers  who  came  to 
visit  the  valley. 

As  he  was  endowed  with  a  lively  imagination 
and  great  courage,  he  was  not  lonu;  in  acquiring 
a  varied  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  do- 
mestic economy;  he  also  rendered  a  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  country  by  introducing  into  it  the 
first  Merino  sheep. 

The  frequent  journeys  that  he  made  as  guide 
with  Mr.  Dolomien,  de  Saussurc  and  others,  in- 
spired him  with  such  a  passion  for  mountain 
passes,  that  from  the  age  of  18  it  was  bis  cher- 
ished and  almost  only  occupation. 

Already  the  number  of  travellers  was  more 
than  doubled ;  they  no  longer  contented  them- 
selves, as  their  predecessors  had  done,  with  ob- 
serving the  mountains  and  the  glaciers  from 
their  base  ;  they  wishrd  to  penetrate  into  their 
icy  gorges,  climb  those  rocks,  those  slopes  of 
snow,  and  reach  the  summit  of  them.  From 
that  time  our  intrepid  crystal  searches  became 
the  first  guides  Jacques  Balmat  passed  very 
justly  for  being  one  of  the  most  courageous  and 
the  most  enterprising. 

The  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  by  some 
remarkable  exploit,  suggested  to  him  to  attempt 
the  ascension  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  was  then 
considered  to  be  inaccessible.  His  courage 
was  equal  to  that  perilous  enterprise. 

With  the  force   of  determination  which  he 
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threw  into  all  his  projects,  he  drew  up  for  him- 
self a  plan,  calculated  the  chances  and  the  dan- 
gers, measured  his  strength,  and  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  execute  it. 

Various  attempts  had  already  been  made  by 
several  other  guides  to  reach  the  same  object, 
but  without  success  ;  the  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  routes  that  are  now  taken,  the  fear  that 
those  vast  frozen  deserts  inspired,  above  all 
that  of  passing  the  night  among  them,  paral}zed 
the  courage  of  the  bravest.  It  was  some  years 
after  the  first  successful  expedition  that  the 
station  on  the  rocks  of  the  Grrand  Mulets  was 
e.-tablishfcd,  and  that  the  guides  knew  how  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  cold  during  tl>e 
night;  and  against  the  reflection  of  the  too 
brillia-iit  sunlight  during  the  day.  The  rapid 
eshaustion  of  strength  which  the  explorers  ex- 
perienced, was  caused  chiefly  by  these  two 
causes,  and  also  by  the  bad  choice  of  food- 
Balmat  himself,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  igno- 
rant of  these  useful  precautions.  The  first  ex- 
cursion that  he  made  was  concerted  by  him  and 
Marie  Coutell;  they  resolved  to  ascend  the 
great  glacier  of  Tacul,  far  above  the  Cul  du 
Geant,  to  endeavor  to  reach  and  to  traverse  the 
ridge  of  rocks  and  ice  which  separate  it  from 
the  place  called  the  corridor,  and  from  there 
climb  to  the  Rocher  Rouge. 

If  they  had  been  able  to  affect  that  much, 
they  would  have  succeeded  ;  no  other  obstacle 
was  in  their  way;  after  having  gone  beyond 
the  Col  du  Geant,  they  were  obliged  to  try  each 
Step  on  the  treacherous  snow  which  covered 
immense  crevices;  the  declivities  became  more 
and  more  steep ;  and  at  each  step  frightful 
gulfs  and  yawning  chasms  opened  before  them. 
Arrived  at  last  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  they  found  it  quite  inac- 
cessible. After  having  run  great  risks,  they 
were  obliged  to  return. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1784,  Jacques  Bal- 
mat, having  made  an  excursion  to  tlie  Cramont, 
believed  that  in  ascending  the  glacier  of  JMiage, 
situated  on  the  southern  side  of  Mont  Blanc,  it 
would  be  possible  for  him  to  climb  the  unbro- 
ken hills  of  snow,  (which  are  seen  from  the  Col 
de  la  Seigne,)  by  cutting  steps  in  them,  and  to 
arrive  that  way  at  the  summit;  but  those  hills 
were  found  to  be  so  steep,  and  so  immeasura- 
bly high;  that  he  was  again  obliged  to  abandon 
the  idea.  So  much  fatigue  and  so  many  dan- 
gers would  have  conquered  any  one  but  him  ; 
but  he  was  not  discouraged. 

During  the  2d  of  July,  in  the  following  year, 
he  ventured  alone  to  ascend  the  mountain  of 
La  Cote,  on  the  summit  of  which  he  passed  the 
night. 

The  next  day,  towards  \9  o'clock,  he  reached 
the  rocks  of  the  Grand  iMulets,  which  were  not 
then  yet  named,  advanced,  sounding  every  inch 
of  the  way,  as  far  as  the  small  Plateau,  passed 


over  then  an  enormous  avalanche  of  blocks  of 
ice,  and  had  nearly  reached  tue  (jrand  I'lateau, 
when  an  immense  crevasse  obstructed  his  pro- 
gress. 

The  day  was  declininff,  and  the  prolonged 
and  distant  mutteririgs  of  thunder  warned  him 
that  a  storm  was  approachintr,  which  forced 
him  to  return  in  haste,  in  order  to  regain  his 
shelter  before  night. 

The  previous  year  (1783)  Messrs.  de  Pauesure 
and  Jiourrit,  upon  some  hints  given  by  some 
chamois  hunters,  had  endeavored  to  scale  the 
Arguille  du  Gurttu,  thinking  by  that  pa.-sace  to 
arrive  on  the  Dome,  and  on  Mont  lilai.c;  but 
alter  much  faiigue  atid  danger,  they  did  not 
succeed  in  reaching  fven  the  half  ol' the  height 
of  that  Arguille,  and  were  obliged  to  descend 
to  Bionnacey. 

However,  Balmat  was  not  the  only  guide  who 
ardently  desiied  to  make  the  first  ascension  of 
Mont  Blanc  ;  many  others  tried  at  different 
times,  and  by  various  passages,  to  arrive  at  the 
same  end.  The  father  of  ilie  author,  and 
several  others,  concerted  a  plan  together,  while 
Jacques  Bulmat  undertook,  alone,  his  previoui 
exploration. 

Two  of  them  who  had  made  the  first  attempt 
with  de  Saussure  and  Bourrit,  by  Pierre  Ronde 
and  the  Arguille  du  G0O16,  were  to  ascend 
again  in  that  direction,  while  the  others  ascend- 
ed by  the  mountain  de  la  Cote.  They  started 
simultaneously,  and  would,  if  it  were  pos^iible, 
meet  on  the  Dome. 

Jac(jues  lialinat  had  scarcely  returned  home 
from  his  fruitless  attempt  when  he  heard  of  the 
departure  of  the  other  guides.  Not  wishing 
that  any  one  should  supercede  him,  he  imme- 
diately renewed  his  provisions,  and  set  out  to 
join  them,  which  he  effected  at  tlie  entrance  of 
the  glacier,  under  the  Grand  MuUts. 

The  arrival  of  a  competitor  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  oth-rs,  and,  therefore,  he  received  a 
rather  cool  reception.  However,  all  four 
walked  together  as  far  as  the  Grand  Plateau, 
which  they  happily  reached  in  safety.  The 
larce  crevasse  which  had  stopped  lialmat  was 
crossed;  from  the  Plateau  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  going  up  to  the  D6me ;  the  acclivity  is 
gentle,  and  few  crevasses.  It  was  uorc  than  two 
hours  after  these  guides  had  reached  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  meeting  before  they  saw  their 
friends  climbing  the  Arguille  du  Goute,  adviinc- 
iog  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

^When  they  were  ail  together  they  held  a  con- 
sultation; some  said  that  the  day  was  too  far 
advanced  to  venture  farther;  others,  that  it 
was  still  possible  to  gain  the  ridge  that  joined 
the  Dome  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  to  judge  if,  in 
followini;  it,  they  would  be  able  to  reach  the 
summit  Uie  Pame  day;  Jacques  15almat  was  of 
the  latter  opinion. 
They  accordingly  started  towards  the  ridge, 
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but  scarcely  had  they  gained  it  when  they  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  to  themselves  the  im- 
possibility of  scaling  it  ]  besides,  being  covered 
v>ith  crevasses,  its  sunitnit  was  so  pointed  that 
it  would  be  impot^sible  to  obtain  a  foothold 
Balrnat,  alone,  persisted  in  going  on,  and  in 
order  to  do  so,  he  would  be  obliged  to  stride  it. 
His  companions,  unable  to  dissuade  him  from 
undertaking  the  rash  act,  left  hira,  and  turned 
back  towards  Chamouni,  where  they  arrived 
the  next  day. 

After  several  vain  efforts,  Balraat,  too,  was 
forced  to  confess  that  he  had  attempted  the 
impossible  ;  but  his  descent  was  still  more  dan- 
gerous, as  he  could  only  come  down  buckwards. 
After  the  retreat  of  his  companions,  he  went 
back  as  far  as  the  Grand  Plateau,  and  resolved 
to  pass  the  night  there,  in  order  to  renew  his 
researches  the  following  day. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
'  ^a^  ■ 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  SHOEMAKER, 

"While  it  is  eminently  proper  for  contributors 
to  the  Record  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  mem 
ory  of  those  who  have  passed  away  from  us  in 
the  possession  of  great  moral  worth  or  eminent 
abilities,  it  is  equally  appropriate  to  speak  of 
the  living,  especially  when  the  example  is 
such  as  to  induce  a  better  state  of  society,  or 
give  enconragement  to  others  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

For  these  reasons  we  propose  to  give  some  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  life  of  a  mo- 
dest and  unassuming  man,  vi'ho  is  justly  enti- 
tled to  the  name  which  he  enjoys  in  the  village 
where  he  resides — ''  The  Scientific  Shoemaker." 
His  contributions  to  science,  and  especially  to 
the  science  of  Botany,  have  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  most  scientific  men  in 
New  England,  and  few,  if  any,  names  are  reck- 
oned better  authority  in  the  department  of 
Potany  than  that  of  Charles  C.  Frost,  of 
Brattleboro,  Vt,  Middiebury  and  Dartmouth 
Colleges  have  each,  in  appreciation  of  his 
valuable  contributions  to  science,  conferred  on 
him  the  honorable  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
and  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society  has 
enrolled  him  on  the  list  of  Corresponding  Mem- 
bers. His  advantages  for  acquiring  an  educa- 
atou  were  quite  limited,  and  his  e  irly  attain- 
ments must  have  been  quite  incomplete,  for  at 
the  ago  of  14,  with  the  scanty  information  ac- 
quired at  a  common  school,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  the  shoemaking  business,  which  be  has  ever 
since  followed.  He  possessed  an  ardent  love 
for  study,  and  about  the  time  of  his  apprentice- 
ship obtained  a  copy  of  "  Hutton's  Mathema- 
tics," of  which  he  became  perfect  master  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  teacher.  His  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge turned  his  mind  to  the  study  of  Astron- 
omy, Philosophy,  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
He  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  tolerable  knowL 


edge  o-f  these  sciences.  His  devotion  to  study 
and  his  close  application  to  business,  made  sad 
inroads  upon  hi.s  health,  and  at  the  age  of  forty 
he  found  himself  an  invalid,  with  dyspepsia  and 
its  attendant  evils  closely  fastened  upon  him, 
and  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
to  his  business.  After  trying  in  vain  toobtaia 
the  panacea  that  should  restore  him  again  to 
health,  he  visited  an  eminent  physician  in  New 
York  as  the  dernier  resort.  He  called  at  the 
ofiice  of  the  physician,  and  while  waiting  till 
two  or  three,  who  had  reached  the  place  before 
him,  were  examined,  he  observed  some  house- 
plants  in  the  window  of  the  office,  and  to  pass  the 
time,  stepped  up  to  notice  the  various  kinds  of 
flowers  upon  them. 

When  his  turn  came,  the  physician,  after  in- 
stituting many  inquiries,  asked  him  if  he  was 
fond  of  flowers  and  had  a  knowledge  of  Botany, 
to  which  Mr.  Frost  replied  that  he  had  a  fond- 
ness for  any  of  the  works  of  Nature,  but  knew 
but  very  little  of  Botany.  Upon  this  the  phy- 
sician advised  hitn  to  return  home  and  make  it 
a  point  to  collect  one  flower  a  day  during  the 
ensuing  spring  and  summer,  and  when  collect- 
ed he  was  to  put  it  with  its  name  into  a  book. 
He  remarked,  -'Your  health  and  strength  will 
probably  return  to  you  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  you  will  be  obliged  to  go  to  obtain  the 
new  flower,  after  you  have  gathered  them 
awhile."  He  gave  no  medicine,  and  the 
above  was  the  only  prescription  which  he 
made. 

Mr.  Frost  left  the  office  greatly  disappointed 
and  mortified  at  the  thought  of  going  so  far, 
and  incurring  so  much  expense  for  so  simple, 
and,  as  it  apfjeared  to  him,  so  worthless  a  pre- 
scription. At  times  he  queried  whether  the 
man  was  not  an  impostor,  but  his  reputatioa 
as  a  skilful  practitioner  was  too  well  estab- 
lished to  suffer  a  thought  of  this  kind  to  remaia 
long  in  his  mind,  nor  could  he  believe  that  the 
physician  intended  it  for  a  "  sell ;"  therefore  he 
determined  to  carry  out  fully  the  instructions 
which  he  had  received. 

He  returned  home,  picked  his  first  flower, 
named  and  pressed  it,  and  felt  no  worse.  He 
soon  obtained  an  elementary  work  on  Botany, 
and  before  the  frost  of  winter  came  to  cut  dowQ 
the  remaining  flowers,  Mr.  Frost  had  daily 
plucked  his  flower,  given  it  its  proper  name 
and  place,  and  what  was  mn-e,  he  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  regained  his  health,  and  obtain- 
ed a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Boiany.  With  the 
return  of  spring,  the  benefits  obtained  the  pre- 
vious year  prompted  him  to  renew  his  investi- 
gations in  the  field,  and  he  was  surprised  at  the 
great  number  of  plants  that  had  previously 
escaped  his  observation.  He  soon  found  plants 
not  described  as  indigenous  to  Vermont,  and 
subsequently  discovered  those  not  described  ju 
any  American  work.     This    somewhat  embar- 
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rassed  him,  but  when  he  had  submitted  the  fact 
to  his  cotemporaries,  and  they  gave  him  credit 
for  discoveriQg  new  species,  the  in;vard  satis 
faction  that  ever  glows  in  the  heart  of  a  natu- 
ralist when  conscious  of  having  contributed  one 
new  truth  to  science,  awakened  in  his  mind 
pleasant  emotions,  gave  him  strength,  and 
made  him  more  zealous  in  his  search  than 
before. 

His  examinations  were  not  restricted  to  the 
field  of  ordinary  Botany,  but  extended  to  the 
study  of  Mosses,  Lichens  and  Fungi.  He  made 
collections  of  these,  but  when  he  attempted  to 
determine  their  species,  he  found  no  American 
work  that  sufficiently  described  them  to  suit 
his  purpose.  In  his  studies  he  had  seen  refer- 
ence made  to  foreign  works,  as,  "  Fries  System  a 
Mycologieum,"  "  Albertini  and  Schweiuitz'  Con- 
spectus Fungorum,"  "  Acharius  methodus  qua 
omnes  dolectos  Lichenes,"  and  others,  and 
hoping  to  get  new  light  from  them,  sent  to  Eu- 
rope and  procured  some  of  those  which  he  sus- 
pected might  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 
In  due  time  the  works  arrived,  when  lo !  they 
were  all  written  in  Latin !  In  order  that  they 
might  become  available  to  him  he  must  first 
learn  the  Latin  language.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
five  most  men  would  have  considered  this  too 
great  a  task  to  commence;  but  the  desire  to 
know  the  contents  of  those  dearly-bought  books 
was  a  sufficient  incentive  in  this  instance  fo 
induce  the  undertaking,  which  was  soon  so  far 
accomplished  as  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  the  Latin  hmguage.  A  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  aided  him  so  much  that  he  soon 
commeaced  the  study  of  Greek,  and  became 
suffioiently  acquainted  with  it  to  understand 
generally  the  meaning  of  words  derived  from 
that  language,  especially  the  generic  names 
found  in  scientific  works. 

As  he  continued  his  researches,  he  again  felt 
the  want  of  books  for  reference,  and  determined 
to  send  to  Europe  again  for  others,  among 
which  he  wanted  "  Rabenhorst's  Deutschland 
Kryptogamen  Flora,"  and  "  Nees  ab  Esenbck 
Das  System  der  Pilze  and  Schwamme  " — and 
notwithstanding  he  feared  the  contents  might 
not  be  in  Latin  or  English,  he  ordered  them 
The  books  arrived  written  in  the  (xerman  lan- 
guage !  Again  he  applied  himself  to  the  gram- 
mar of  a  new  language,  and  again  he  w:is  vic- 
torious and  amply  repaid  for  his  mental  efforts. 

In  collecting  specimens  of  fungi,  mosses  and 
flowers,  he  came  in  contact  with  inserts  which 
arrested  his  attention,  and  after  having  studied 
their  history  in  such  works  on  entomology  as  he 
could  find  in  this  country,  he  again  ordered 
foreign  works,  among  which  were  "  Serville's 
Ortboptores"  and  "  Ehrenbern's  Infusores," 
all  of  which  were  written  in  French  ! 

This  fact  did  not  discourage  the  man,  who 
during  the  past  five  years  had  found  time,  in 
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addition  to  carrying  on  an  extenbive  boot  and 
shoe  business,  to  acquire  a  suffioieut  knowledge 
of  the  Litin  and  German  to  study  text-bouks 
in  those  languages,  hence  he  obtained  u  French 
dictionary  and  grammar,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifty  commenced  the  study  of  a  new  language  of 
which  he  ^oon  became  master. 

Since  that  time,  during  the  past  eight  years 
he  has  steadily  pursued  his  studies,  appropri' 
ating  at  least  one  hour  each  day  to  the  pursuit 
of  some  scientific  treatise,  and  as  the  le^itimute 
result,  he  has  become  not  only  thor.jughly  in- 
formed in  all  the  details  of  iJoiany,  but  couver- 
sant  with  nearly  every  other  branch  of  natural 
history.  He  has  made  good  collections  of 
plants,  mosses,  fungi  and  insects,  all  of  which 
are  appropriately  classel  and  named.  In  con- 
versation with  him  one  becomea  greatly  inte- 
rested and  encouraged  by  the  recital  of  what  ho 
has  done,  and  it  was  with  hope  that  some 
might  take  courage  from  the  example  of  this 
remarkable  man,  that  we  venture  to  brin"'  his 
na.ne  before  the  public,  and  allude  to  some  of 
the  prominent  circumstances  of  his  eventful 
life  —Prof.  A.  D.  Ud.jer,  Vermont  Record. 
■  *■>  ■ 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmea  hua  received  the  fol- 
lowing amoants  since  last  report : — 
Frona  City  Contributions $1^0.00 

"      "Women  Friends  of  Radnor,  Pa ;!5.00 

"     Friends  of  Quakertown,  Pa 10.00 

$2i:.uO 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasur'-r, 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Philada.,  12th  mo.  22d,  1866. 


ITEMS. 

CoxonESS. — The  Nebraska  bill  was  several  tim?f 
under  dijcussioa  in  both  houses,  but  final  Bcii.)n 
was  not  taken.  A  resolution  was  otFc-red  in  the 
Senate,  but  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  nnd  to  be 
printed,  stating  that  as  minvof  the  Southern  Stafs 
bad  refused  to  accept  tlie  amendment,  thiU  suoh  a 
government  be  organized  in  those  States  which  hate 
refused  the  amendme  t  or  may  hereafter  refuse  it,  a* 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  for  the  protection  of  society  and  th<»  national 
authority.  A  bill  wa-i  introduced  and  referred  to 
punish  kidnapping,  which  makes  it  a  penul  otreuco 
to  induce  negroes  or  any  other  persons  lo  emiprale 
to  any  foreign  country  where  the}-  would  be  lialde  to 
be  reduced  to  servitude.  A  resolution  was  presented 
directing  the  President  fo  instruct  the  officers  of  the 
army  in  the  South  to  prevent  the  inflicuon  of  cor- 
poral punishment  on  the  freedmen  for  crimes,  which 
was  referred. 

HorsE. — A  resolution  wag  adopted  directing  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  .\fTnirs  to  inquire  whetlicr  the 
mediation  of  the  United  Stmes  should  not  be  ten- 
dered to  restore  peace  in  South  America.  .\  reso- 
lution was  adopted  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  colored 
man  into  slavery  in  Maryland,  by  order  of  a  court, 
and  to  report  whether  it  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
Gonstitutiim  of  the  Unitrd  .States,  and  of  the  Civil 
Rights  bill.  The  comroiMee  are  also  to  inquire 
whether  the  President  had  taken   any  slops  lo  en- 
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force  the  latter  bill,  and  to  prevent  the  outrage.  A 
bill  was  introduced  and  referred,  authorizing  the 
e-tablishment  of  additional  national  banks.  A  reso- 
lution was  adopted  for  the  appointment  of  a  cora- 
miitee  to  frame  a  bill  to  organize  free  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Senate  amendments  to 
the  deficiency  bill  were  concurred  in.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  prohibiting  disbursing  officers  of  the 
Government  from  paying  any  account  or  claim 
agaiost  the  Government  in  favor  of  any  one  who 
encouraged  or  in  any  way  promoted  or  sustained  the 
late  rebellion,  or  to  any  one  who  was  not  known  to 
be  in  favor  of  its  suppression.  A  resolution  was 
oifered  instructing  the  Uommittee  on  Territories  to 
inqnire  into  the  expediency  of  authorizing  the  loyal 
citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  districts 
heretofore  in  rebellion  to  form  Constitutional  State 
governments,  but  it  was  referred  to  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee. 

The  Fbeedmen.— The  following  letter  speaks  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  school-house  recently  burned 
at  Herendon  Station,  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.  As  a 
testimony  to  the  effiiieucy  of  some  of  the  efforts  of 
Friends  for  the  Freedmen,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
teresting to  many  of  our  readers. 

Ofeice  Supt.  of  Fbeedmen, 

Vienna,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  11,  1866. 
To  the  Correspondinrj  Secretary  of  Friends^  Association 

for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen. 

Your  kind  letter  of  6th  Decem>)er  is  just  received, 
aud  the  spirit  that  prompted  it  sincerely  appr' elated. 
In  Sauth  Carolina,  a  year  ago,  I  first  learned  to 
know  and  respect  the  efforts  put  forth  by  your 
Society  in  aid  of  the  poor  Freen-peop'e ;  and  when 
I  came  here,  it  afforded  me  much  satisfaction  to 
find  that  it  was  yonr  Society  that  was  doing  so  much 
for  these  poor  people  in  Fairfax  County.  I  have 
ever  tried  to,  and  sh  til  always  continue  to  render 
every  aid  in  my  power  to  seen  e  the  succe-s  of  your 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  noble  enterprise  of  elevating 
this  mnch-persecuted  class  of  "  God's  poor." 

In  reference  to  the  burning  of  the  school-house 
of  Fanny  E.  Gause,  I  regretted  it  very  much,  for  I 
bad  begun  to  hope  that,  even  in  that  somewhat  iso- 
lated locality,  her  quiet  influence  hid  broken  down 
the  prejudices  of  the  enemy  so  far  that  she  would 
not  be  annoyed.  Yet,  the  deed  wits  done,  and  our 
only  alternative  was  to  repair  damages  as  quickly  as 
possible.  To  do  this,  a  new  house  has  already  been 
erected,  and  a  report  from  there,  just  read,  informs 
that  ttiey  hope  to  complete  it  this  week.  I  have 
supplied  them  with  sufficient  lumber  to  finish  the 
building,  and  shall  extend  every  aid  in  my  power  to 
enable  the  school  to  re-open  next  week. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Fanny  Gause 
in  encouraging  the  colored  people  to  rebuild  their 
house  so  quickly.  Naturally  slow,  and  unaccustomed 
to  responsibiliy,  these  people  require  constant  en- 
couragement to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  many 
obstacles  that  come  in  their  way.  Fanny  has  done 
her  duly  well  in  this  respect,  and  as  a  teacher,  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  in  the  country.  Her  school  is  a 
model  of  its  kind,  and  would  compare  favorably  with 
any  school.  North  or  South.  In  saying  so  much 
lor  her,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  disparag- 
ing any  other  teacher.  They  are  all  doing  well,  and 
the  291  pupils  who  attended  during  the  month  of 
November  are  improving  as  rapidly  as  any  scholars 
do  anywhere. 

With  thanks  for  yonr  letter,  and  assurances  that 
any  aid  I  can  reader  will  be  gladly  extended  at  all 
times,  I  remain,  Your  friend, 

P.  B.  HiNt?, 
Supt.  of  Fairfax  County. 


FOR  SALE,  at  Office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  144  N.  Seventh  SL 

At  Office.  By  maiL 

Jauney's  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  2d  edition,  octavo   $2  50  $2  75 

"            "       George  Fox 2  25  2  50 

Journal  of  John  Com ly 2  00  2  40 

•'           John  Woolman 100  120 

"            Hnjjh  .)udge 100  120 

Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting- •■ .         75  90 

Friends' Miscellany.  11  vols 8  00  9  80 

Works  of  Ipaac  Penington 5  00  6  00 

Conversations,  Ac,  by  Thos   Story 100  120 

History  of  Dtlaware  County 3  00  3  60 

Evenings  with  John  Woolnian 50  60 

PrisciliaCadwallader 50  tiO 

Child's  Book  of  Nature— 3  parts  2  65  2  85 

Winnowed  Wheat 100  125 

The  new  Poems,  "  Studies,"  by  John  A.  Dorgan, 

Marot's  (3d)  edition,  muslin 2  00  2  20 

Meditations  on  Life  and  its  Religious  Duties, 

by  Zschokke 175  2  00 

Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity,  do. 1  75  2  00 

Emily  Mayland,  or  the  Faithlul  Governess, 

by  M.  U.  Cox 100  120 

History  of  the  United  Stntes  from  1492  to  1866, 

by  J.  C.  Martindal,",  (J5.40  per  doz  ) 60  70 

Liki'up.sa  of  W'ni.  Venn,  Sieel  engro.vingi -50  66 

Engraved  Forms  Marriage  CiiRTiFicATiS,  for 

filling  ap  t^iends  style 4  50  3  00 

Friends'  Family  and  Pocket  Almanacs  for  1867.     Price  10  cts. 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth,  Treasury  of  Facts,  to- 
etryCaids,  fic.  &c.. 

Subscriptions  received  for  "  The  Children's  Friend." 

Kmjior  OoMlT. 

AFK.MAl^E   of  experience  desires  a  situation   in  a  public  or 
f.tniily  school.     Can  give  good  references.     Address 
wm22?  tf  Teachf.h,  New  Port,  Delaware. 

Sl'URGEON  ON    GEORGI'l   FOX— An  address  before  Friendw' 
Institute,   in   Londcjn,  hv  C.  H.  Spurt^eou.    Price  ten  ceut* 
per  ropv.  or  $5.00  per  100.     Just  published  and  for  sale  by 
12niz'tf  Henry  !.ongstreth. 

SITUATION  WANTED.— The  advertiser,  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friend.s,  desires  a  fituatioii  as  Housekeeper  in  a 
Friend's  fixmily.  Name,  address  and  refeienco  lelt  at  the  offi'-e  of 
Fneiins'  Intelligencer. 1215  3  T  P 

[IIAVK  on  hand  a  giod  assoitmont  of  Cloths,  Cassimeres  aud 
Vestings,  whieh  I  will  make  to  onler  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
in  the  best  st  vie ;  and  Bjlicit  the  patronage  of  my  friends  and 
the  public  generally.                                           Wm.  Hawkins, 
121.'-.  3tp 107  >..4th  St. 

ii    TOSEPH    FOUI.KE'S    FUIEXDS'    ALMANACK"   for  1H6T 
t)  now  ready,  by  T.  Ellwood  Zki.l,  Nos.  17  and  19  S.  6th  St., 
Philada.  Sent  by  mail  free— either  the  laige  or  pocket  one-up<n 
receipt  of  10  cents. 1-15  4t 

nlSCIPLINE  OF  1>HII,ADELPIIIA  YEARLY  MEElMNCr,  pub- 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  67S.) 

1818,  Tenth  Month  \bth.—l  thought  I  felt 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Most  High  renew- 
edly  extended  at  this  time,  to  my  great  joy  and 
refreshment;  and  that  I  could  scarcely  forbear 
thus  taking  notice  or  making  mention  of  the 
same,  from  present  feelings  and  impressions; 
which  have  not  been  self-kindled,  but  have 
arisen  very  sweetly  and  prevailed  in  my  mind, 
during  this  season  of  retirement  by  my  bedside  : 
as  also  from  the  close  language  of  a  favored 
messenger  of  the  Lord  at  a  late  meeting  for 
worship,  which  has  been  sealed  to  me  forcibly. 
From  these  concurrent  testimonies,  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe,  that  the  visitations,  the  ten- 
der calls,  and  merciful  dealings,  and  withdraw- 
ings,  and  provings,  and  refinings,  which  I  have 
experienced  from  time  to  time,  ever  since  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  awaken  me  out  of  the  sleep 
of  death,  and  to  raise  me  out  of  the  darkness 
of  sin, — are  mercifully  intended  to  purify  and 
to  perfect  his  gracious  wort  in  me,  and  to  bring 
about  his  design  respecting  me;  which  I  believe 
to  be,  to  raise  me  up  a  living  instrument  and 
a  chosen  vessel  in  his  holy  hand, — to  show  forth 
the  glory  of  his  name,  (which  is  his  power,)  to 
the  sons  of  men, — to  exalt  his  eternal  truth, 
and  lead  others,  by  prevailing  with  them,  to 
submit  themselves  to  this  power  revealed  in 
them;  that  so  they  may  live  under  its  influence, 
know  this  eternal  truth  in  and  for  themselves, 


abide  under  its  teachings,  and  come  to  witness 
an  establishment  therein,  and  to  have  an  inhe- 
ritance thereby  in  that,  which  death  cannot 
destroy,  nor  corruption  mar,  nor  sin  defile,  but 
which  endureth  forever  !  Amen  ! 

1818,  To/iUh  Month  lO^/j.— O!  the  sweet  in- 
flux  of  the  Father's  peace,  of  the  Father's  joy 
and  comfort,  with  which  he  is  pleased  at  times 
to  refresh  and  revive  the  hearts  of  his  humbled 
contrited  ones, — those  that  arc  througli  his 
mercy  prevailed  upon,  and  through  his  hea- 
venly help  and  strength  enabled  to  count  all 
things  but  as  nothing,  that  they  may  be  found 
in  him,  and  to  suffer  for  his  name's  sake  the 
loss  of  all  things  !  0  !  what  a  blessed  evidence 
of  his  continued  goodness  have  I  been  fiivored 
with  this  morning,  during  the  short  space  of  a 
few  minutes,  in  my  retirement  to  seek  the  lifting 
up  of  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  to  wait 
for  the  shedding  abroad  of  his  lovo  in  my  heart. 
What  encouragement  docs  it  afford  mc,  to  con- 
tinue steadfastly  looking  unto  Him,  the  author 
of  all  my  blessing.^  the  director  of  all  my  foot- 
steps, the  restorer  of  right  paths  to  walk  iu. 
What  assurance  have  I  had  renewed  at  this 
season,  that  I  am  (through  his  daily  help  and 
strength)  in  the  way  o^  his  leadings;  so  that  in 
a  fresh  feeling  of  his  directing  and  protecting 
power  being  about  me  for  my  preservation  on 
every  hand!  I  may  boldly  say  with  the  I'salmist, 

u  Though  an  host  should  encamp  against  me, 

mine  hear't  shall  not  fear,"  the  Lord  being  "  my 
light  and  my  salvation." 


mo 
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'     Ticel/th   Month  2lsf,   1818.— I   have   often 

thought  to  be  what  our  early  Friends 

would  have  called  a  <' tender-spirited  young 
man  ;"  but  0  !  how  much  must  such  go  through, 
who  have  been  made  willing  to  come  to  the 
Master,  in  the  full  belief  that  he  is  the  Wai/, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  The  Master  looking 
upon  such,  loveth  them  ;  yet  must  these  give  up 
their  all,  as  and  when  he  calls  for  all  or  any  of 
their  "great  possessions."  We  read  that  Zion 
was  to  be  redeemed  with  judgment;  and  with 
the  spirit  of  judgment  and  of  burning  was  her 
filth  to  be  purged  away.  0  !  this  fiery  baptism  ! 
few  of  us  know  enough  the  necessity  of  it, — it 
is  hard  coming  under  it,  it  is  hard  keeping 
under  it: — then,  and  not  until  then,  do  we 
really  know  the  full  import  of  these  deep  ex- 
pressions,— "  baptized  into  his  death," — "  plant- 
ed in  the  likeness  of  his  death," — "  crucified 
with  him,"  *'  that  I  might,  (as  the  apostle  says) 
know  Him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection, 
and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made 
conformable  to  his  death."  There  is,  as  thou 
knowest,  a  refiner's  fire;  where  the  things  that 
are  even  the  most  precious,  the  most  pure 
metal,  the  most  fine  gold,  are  to  be  put  in,  and 
to  be  again  and  again  melted  down  and  softened, 
and  rendered  susceptible  of  the  impression  that 
it  is  designed  to  receive  :  it  must  be  passive  as 
the  clay ;  it  cannot  impress  itself.  No  more 
can  we  as  creatures  humble  ourselves  (truly  and 
acceptably  and  profitably)  in  or  by  our  own 
will  or  way,  or  by  the  voluntary  exertion  of 
any  parts  or  powers  of  our  own ;  no, — we  7nust 
not  choose  our  own  way  of  being  good,  neither 
do  good  according  to  our  conceits  and  conceiv- 
ings, else  another  thing  is  exalted  in  reality, 
than  the  principle  and  power  of  Truth.  I  have 
been  often  instructed  very  deeply  by  these 
expressions; — "  but  we  have  this  treasure  (that 
is,  the  Light  shining  in  our  hearts)  in  earthen 
vessels ;  that  the  excellency  of  the  poicer  may 
be  of  God,  and  not  of  us;" — "always  bearing 
about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  mani- 
fest in  our  body."  I  think  Penington  says, 
that  we  are  but  vessels,  wherein  the  pure  excel- 
lent oil  may  appear  or  disappear;  and  some 
one  says,  these  vessels  must  be  emptied,  before 
they  can  be  cleansed  from  any  dirt  or  sediment, 
which  they  may  have  contracted  whilst  in  use 
in  this  filthy  world.  I  remember  John  Church- 
man wrote,  that  the  vessels  in  the  potter's  house 
were  to  be  set  on  the  shdf  to  dry,  after  they 
had  been  formed  on  the  wheel;  and  then  to  be 
baked  in  the  fire.     These  things  I  write  to  thee, 

dear ,  as  they  occur;  much  more  of  this 

nature  often  passes  through  me,  unsought  and 
unstudied,  in  times  of  retirement,  which  are 
seasons  of  refreshment  to  me  oftentimes;  and 
io  them,  I  think,  I  have  learnt  more  effectually, 


and  been  strengthened  more  availingly,  than  in 

any  other  way  ;  and  though  speaking  of 

seemed  at  first  the  occasion  of  them,  yet  it  is 
not  for  me  to  cast  a  stone;  though  from  the 
very  little  experience  which  I  have  had  of 
these  things,  I  begin  to  see  the  necessity,  and 
somewhat  of  the  beauty  of  those  deep  baptisms, 

and  desire  greatly  that  dear ,  m.ay  bear 

me  company  in  coming  and  keeping  under 
them, — this  being  the  true  way  of  the  cross. 
For  a  cross  that  bears  any  marks  of  being  our 
own  manufacture  will  never  do,  so  at  least  I 
have  been  favored  clearly  to  see;  it  is  no  cross 
at  all  in  reality.  The  mind  is  a  very  active 
busy  part ;  and  if  it  be  any  time  quickened  into 
a  sensibility  and  admiration  of  what  is  excellent, 
unless  kept  down  in  the  true  subjection  by 
that  which  quickened  it,  it  will  speedily  put 
itself  forth  and  rush  into  such  actions,  or  words, 
or  thought*,  as  it  apprehends  to  be  of  a  good 
tendency  or  nature,  and  is  very  ready  to  hope 
and  believe  that  these  things  .«re  required ; 
forgetting  that  that  which  quickens  in  us  the 
first  spark  of  good,  and  raises  up  the  least  desire 
after  it,  the  very  same  must  preside  over  all  our 
steppings,  the  last  equally  with  the  first  step- 
ping; the  very  same  must  strengthen  us  to 
choose  the  good  and  to  follow  it,  which  gives 
us  ability  to  refuse  and  shun  the  evil.  In  this 
way  self  is  cast  out,  and  the  principle  and 
power  of  Truth  alone  exalted,  and  then  the 
seed  reigns  and  is  over  all,  as  G.  F.  says ;  for 
that  is  to  govern,  guide  and  go  before,  in  this 
gospel  day,  and  that  is  to  lead;  and  when  it 
stops  we  are  to  stop  and  stand  still,  and  when 
it  goes  forward,  we  are  to  move  with  it  and  in 
it,  as  Israelites  indeed. 

1818,  Twelfth  Month  21th.— At  this  time  it 
lay  upon  me  to  set  up  my  Ebenczer,  as  deci- 
dedly as  this  perishable  method  with  paper  and 
ink,  and  this  feeble  representation  by  words, 
(\fhich  are  at  best  but  inadequate  symbols) 
will  allow  of.  My  soul  has  been  hitherto 
helped  by  the  immediate  handing  forth  of  that 
power,  wisdom,  support,  and  indescribable  con- 
solation, which  comes  from  the  holy  sanctuary 
of  the  Most  High.  My  heart  hath  been 
sweetly  engaged  at  seasons  to  praise,  honor,  and 
glorify  Him,  who  lifteth  up  the  poor  out  of  the 
very  dung-hill,  setting  them  among  princes; 
verily,  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint,  "  and  to 
those  that  have  no  might,  He  increaseth 
strength."  And  this  is  He,  who  was  called 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob;  and  who  continues  to  be  to  all  His 
living  Israel  in  this  day,  as  He  ever  was  in  old 
time.  For  the  devil  is  the  god  of  the  dead  in 
tresspasses  and  sins ;  but  the  Lord  hath  bruised 
his  head  by  his  seed,  Christ  Jesus,  who  hath 
purchased  life  for  those  that  are  willing  to  be 
made  partakers  thereof. 

1818,    Ticel/th   Month    ZOth.—O   Lord!    if 
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David  thy  servant  did  say  of  the  love  that  pre- 
vailed  between    liis    fellow-servant    Jonathan 

and  himself,  that  it  was  ''wonderful," if  we 

may  also  say  of  those  whom  thou  hast  knit  and 
bound  up  together  with  us  in  the  fellowship  of 
thy  Gospel,  that  they  are  as  nursing  fathers  and 
nursing  mothers,  as  endeared  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  thy  Truth; — 0  Father  Almighty!  how 
shall  we  sufBciently  commemorate  thy  lovin^'- 
kindness  towards  us,  thy  poor  creatures;  whom 
thou  hast  been  pleased  to  gather  into  the  hea- 
venly relationship,  into  the  joyous  fellowship, 
into  the  blessed  flock  of  thy  family,  and  hast 
deigned  to  acknowledge  as  thy  children.  I 
thought  I  felt  the  sceptre  of  thy  paternal  love 
stretched  out,  renewedly  inviting  me  to  partake 
of  the  blessing  that  maketh  truly  rich,  and 
addeth  no  sorrow  therewith, — inviting  me  to 
draw  near,  and  to  make  my  request  unto  thee, 
and  to  plead  with  thee  in  the  power  of  thy  love  ; 
into  which  thou  hast  gathered  me,  and  by  which 
thou  mayst  be  prevailed  with.  I  am  embold- 
ened to  ask  of  thee  at  this  season  the  continu- 
ance of  thy  holy  help  from  time  to  time,  under 
all  the  provings  and  afflictions  and  chastenings, 
which  may  in  thy  wisdom  be  allotted  me.  As 
all  thy  servants  of  old,  even  unto  this  day,  have 
shared  in  the  cup  of  bitterness,  and  partaken  of 
the  water  of  affliction,  so  0  !  Lord,  may  I  also 
endure  chastening,  and  partake  of  the  evidence 
of  sonship  ;  remembering  the  language  of  thy 
servant,  "If  we  sufi"er  with  Christ,  we  shall  also 
reign  with  him."  This  accept  and  grant,  if  it 
please  thee,  0  !  my  Father ;  who  hast  never 
yet  denied  that  which  thou  hast  put  into  my 
heart  to  ofi"er  unto  thee  in  the  prayer  of  faith  ; 
and  if  I  need  at  any  hour  anything  of  thee,  I 
know  that  thou  hearest  me  and  art  with  me, 
whilst  I  abide  with  thee,  and  am  in  submission 
to  thy  manifested  will.  To  thee,  therefore,  I 
desire  at  this  time  afresh  to  commend  and 
commit  all  that  I  have  or  am,  and  increasingly 
to  become  thy  child. 

1818,  Twclflh  3Ionfh.—J)Qes  the  best  quali- 
fication, even  that  which  the  true  ministers 
have  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  all-sufficient 
wisdom  and  strength,  even  the  aid  and  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  want  any  human  help  to 
bear  it  out,  or  to  assist  the  true  ministers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  gifts?  If  human  acquire 
ments  be  of  use,  and  helpful  to  those  that  have 
best  help,  or  advantageous  to  the  cause  they 
espouse,  then  the  want  of  it  is  a  deficiency  ; 
that  is,  the  instrument  is  not  of  that  service 
that  he  might  be,  if  ho  had  learning.  And 
therefore  the  apostles,  if  they  had  hud  a  good 
education,  would  have  been  more  extensively 
useful,  especially  among  the  rulers  and  great 
people.  Why  did  not  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
had  much  learning,  and  "  man's  wisdom,"  use  it 
in  his  preaching  among  the  learned  Corinthi- 
ans ?     and  why  did  he  determine  to  lay  it  all 


aside,  and  to  know  nothing  among  them,  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  !*  Why  did 
Paul,  in  speaking  of  the  things  of  God,  speak 
them  "  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  tcachcth," 
— if  his  learning  was  beneficial  to  him  as  a 
preacher  ?  Was  not  his  learning  one  of  those 
things,  which  before  was  "  gain"  to  him,  a 
profitable  and  advantageous  thing,  and  which 
now  he  "  counted  loss  for  Christ  ?  Why  did 
our  God  choose  foolish,  weak,  base,  despise! 
things,  as  his  instruments,  if  wise,  mighty, 
honorable  ones  would  have  been  more  exten- 
sively useful,  as  long  as  they  were  humble? 
Why  did  Paul  come  among  those  of  Corinth 
"  not  with  excellency  of  .'speech  or  of  wisdom  ?" 
surely  on  this  ground,  would  he  have  gained 
more  converts  to  the  Truth  in  that  place  ? 

1819,  Fi'nt  Month  2D//i..— This  may  I  say, 
and  leave  upon  record,  that  though  many 
almost  indescribable  temptations  and  presenta- 
tions of  evil  have  been  permitted  to  come  about 
me,  sometimes  like  a  mighty  flood,  so  that  ia 
hours  of  extreme  weakness  and  infirmity,  I 
have  been  many  and  many  a  time  ready  to  give 
up  the  fight  of  faith; — yet  to  this  day,  the 
Lord,  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in 
battle,  has  been  pleased  in  his  abundant  com- 
passion to  encamp  around  me,  and  to  give  me 
songs  of  deliverance,  songs  of  triumph  and  of 
praise.  In  his  name  will  I  set  up  my  banner, 
who  is  a  Rock  of  defence  and  sure  refuge  to 
my  poor  weary  soul  in  all  her  afllictions,  as 
there  is  a  concern  to  flee  unto,  and  abide  iu 
and  under  the  shadow  of  this  mighty  rock  in  a 
weary  land.  0  !  young  man  or  young  woman, 
to  whom  this  may  come, — my  friend,  my 
brother,  my  sister; — who  art  seeking  the  better 
country,  and  llim  who  is  the  way,  and  the 
guide;  0!  though  thou  be  weary  and  heavy- 
laden, — take  courage !  0  I  there  is  a  staff,  a 
stay,  and  strength  and  succor  with  Ilim,  and 
in  Him,  who  hath  gone  before;  and  who  lead- 
eth  on  his  little  ones  gently  and  sweetly,  a3 
they  are  able  to  follow.  Take  this  as  the  coun- 
sel of  one,  who  writes  from  a  sure  and  living 
experience,  and  who  hath  indubitably  known 
His  name  (which  is  above  every  name.)  to  be  a 
strong  tower  indeed.  He  will  be  with  his,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

(To  lip  roiitinuiMl.) 
I    %9m    ■ ■ 

We  often  think  that  a  change  of  circumstances 
would  make  us  happy.  Wc  imagine  if  this 
trial  were  removed,  and  that  deficiency  made 
up,  we  should  be  all  right.  Lot  us  romcmber, 
when  tempted  to  think  thus,  that  what  we  want 
is  not  change  of  circumstances,  but  victory  over 
self. 

•'  1    tm   • 

The  duties  of  the  Laic  were  a  burthen  and  a 
yoke  ;  but  those  of  the  Gospel  arc  privileges 
and  advantages. —  Oicen. 
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"GEORGE    FOX." 

BY  C.   H.   SPORQEON. 
(Continued  from  page  670.) 

There  is  one  passage  ia  his  "  Journal " 
which  has  been  quoted  thousands  of  times,  but 
you  will  not  object  to  hear  it  again,  it  deserves 
to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold. 

"  But,  as  I  had  forsaken  all  the  priests,  so  I 
left  the  separate  preachers  also,  and  those  called 
the  most  experienced penple ;  for  I  saw  there  was 
none  among  them  all  that  could  speak  to  my 
condition.  And  when  all  my  hope  in  them  and 
in  all  men  was  gone,  so  that  I  had  nothing 
outwardly  to  help  me,  nor  could  tell  what  to 
do  ;  then,  oh  then,  I  heard  a  voice  which  said, 
'  There  is  One,  even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can 
speak  to  thy  condition.'  And  when  I  heard  it, 
nay  heart  did  leap  for  joy.  Then  the  Lord  did 
let  me  see  why  there  was  none  upon  the  earth 
that  could  speak  to  my  condition  ;  namely, 
that  I  might  give  him  all  the  glory.  For  all 
are  concluded  under  sin,  and  shut  up  in  unbe- 
lief as  I  had  been  ;  that  Jesus  Christ  might 
have  the  pre-eminence,  who  enlightens  and 
gives  grace,  and  faith,  and  power.  Thus  when 
God  doth  work  who  shall  let  it?  And  this  I 
know  experimentally.  My  desires  after  the 
Lord  grew  stronger,  and  zeal  in  the  pure 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ  alone,  without 
the  help  of  any  man,  book  or  writing." 

All  true  conversions  are  after  that  same 
fashion  essentially  and  radically.  All  men  do 
not  pass  through  the  same  depths  of  sorrow  in 
coming  to  Christ,  but  they  all  have  to  come  to 
^him  empty-handed,  feeling  that  "Cursed  is  he 
that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his 
arm."  There  must  be  a  stripping  before  there 
will  be  a  clothing;  there  must  be  an  emptying 
of  self  before  there  can  be  a  filling  with  the 
Spirit's  power,  and  George  Fox  found  it  so. 
Have  we  all  been  led  in  this  right  way  ?  How 
like  the  finding  peace  in  the  case  of  Fox  is  to 
the  way  in  which  John  Bunyan  describes  it  in 
his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  There  stands  the 
poor  burdened  wretch  who  fain  would  go  on 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  Celestial  City,  but  finds 
it  hard  work  to  toil  thither  while  bowed  down 
with  a  load  of  sin.  He  sees  before  the  eye  of 
his  mind  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  and  as 
he  looks  to  the  cross,  suddenly  the  strings 
which  hold  his  burden  to  his  shoulders  begin  to 
crack,  and  the  burden  rolls  into  the  sepulchre 
so  that  he  sees  it  no  more.  "  Whereupon," 
writes  Bunyan,  "  he  gave  three  great  leaps  for 
joy,  and  went  on  his  way  singing."  We  have 
not  forgotten  those  three  great  leaps  which 
some  of  us  gave  in  the  day  when  Jesus  took 
our  sins  away,  when  he  became  to  us  all  our 
salvation  and  all  our  desire — Christ  in  us  the 
hope  of  glory.  It  strikes  me  that  George  Fox 
would  never  have  been  the  man  he  was,  nor 
6uch  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  for  use- 


fulness, if  he  had  not  been  led  about  in  the 
wilderness  of  self-despair,  and  made  to  see  the 
dark  chambers  of  imagery  of  his  own  natural 
heart.  When  our  heavenly  Captain  means  to 
use  a  sword,  he  passes  it  through  a  series  of 
annealings  to  make  the  steel  hard,  so  that  it 
may  not  snap  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  he  pa.=sed 
George  Fox  through  all  these  annealings  in  his 
inward  conflicts.  Why,  how  could  he  fear  the 
face  of  man  when  he  had  feared  the  face  of 
God,  and  been  made  to  quake  and  tremble  be- 
neath his  awful  presence  ?  He  who  has  heard 
a  lion  roar  will  not  shake  at  the  voice  of  a  spar- 
row, or  the  buzz  of  a  fly.  Why  should  he 
tremble  at  what  man  could  do  to  him  when  he 
had  felt  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  sticking  in 
his  heart  and  drinking  up  the  life-blood  of  his 
soul  y  and  a  man  who  has  had  dealings  with 
Almighty  God,  and  has  been  in  the  secret  place 
of  thunder,  and  heard  God's  wrath  go  forth 
against  him,  and  then  inwardly  seen  the  tem- 
pest^spend  itself  upon  the  person  of  the  Sa- 
viour, such  a  man  can  look  his  fellow- creature 
in  the  face  without  trepidation.  He  has 
learned  to  fear  God,  and  he  has,  therefore, 
nothing  else  to  fear.  Would  Martin  Luther 
have  been  so  blazing  a  torch  if  he  had  not  been 
thrust  into  the  fire  ?  If  it  had  not  been  for 
that  dark  period  when  the  monk  was  painfully 
climbing  up  and  down  Pilate's  staircase,  seek- 
ing rest,  but  finding  cone,  would  he  have  so 
plainly  said,  "  By  the  works  of  the  law  there 
shall  no  flesh  living  bo  justified  ?"  Can  we 
imagine  honest  John  Bunyan  writing  that  noble 
allegory,  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  if  it  had 
not  bean  for  those  years  of  soul  distraction 
when  he  was  looking  to  the  broken  cisterns  of 
the  creature,  and  learning  to  his  sorrow  that 
they  held  no  water?  Temptation,  adversity 
and  soul  trouble  are  the  training  exercises  for 
the  heroes  of  the  truth.  Upon  the  wheel  uf 
soul  conflict  the  vessel  is  fashioned  for  the 
Master's  use. 

After  his  conversion,  George  Fox  took 
quite  a  separate  path  among  the  Christians  of 
his  age,  and  those  who  look  at  the  time  in 
which  he  lived  cannot  blame  him,  although 
sect-making  and  seclusion  are  not  in  themselves 
commendable.  If  every  young  man  here  to- 
night should  set  up  as  a  separate  religionist,  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  would  deserve  to  be  com- 
mended for  it,  for  I  find  that  those  people  who 
belong  to  no  sect  at  all  are  each  one  a  sect  to 
himself,  and  in  their  unsectarian  zeal  they  make 
sects  by  wholesale,  and  foolishly  hope  to  create 
union  by  fomenting  division.  On  the  whole  it 
is  best  for  the  present  distress  that  each  man 
should  unite  with  those  Christian  people  who 
appear  to  him  to  walk  most  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  have  the  most  spiritual  life ; 
not  separating  ourselves  for  mere  novelty,  or 
love  of  singularity,  lest  we  be  found  following 
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our  own  devices  whilst  we  imagine  that  we  are 
fallowing  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  However,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  your  firm  conviction  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  rule  another  in  matters  of  con- 
science, and  that  you  found  all  the  sects  more 
or  less  approving  of  legislative  interference  in 
religion,  which  would  you  unite  with  ?  Con- 
sistency makes  you  answer,  "  None  at  all." 
You  would  say,  "  No,  if  1  unite  with  a  Christian 
society  I  am,  to  some  extent,  accountable  for 
what  is  done  by  that  society,  and  I  cannot 
share  the  responsibility  of  actions  and  opinions 
which  lead  to  persecution."  When  Episcopa- 
lians clipped  the  ears  of  Puritans,  what  spiritual 
man  would  become  an  Episcopalian  ?  When 
Presbyterians  hated  toleration,  and  turned  the 
dungeon  key  on  lovers  of  the  Liturgy,  how 
could  those  who  hated  oppression  join  with 
them  ? 

Although  our  heart  is  with  all  those  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  yet  if 
they  do  these  naughty  things  we  cannot  unite 
with  tliem.  Moreover,  George  Fox's  doctrinal 
views  were  such  that  he  could  scarcely  have 
consorted  with  any  then  existing  Christian  de- 
nomination. Be  those  views  right  or  wrong,  he 
would  have  been  a  dishonest  man  to  suppress 
them,  and  if  he  received  them,  as  he  believed 
he  did,  from  God,  if  he  had  not  held  them  and 
proclaimed  them  he  would  have  been  a  traitor 
to  his  trust.  If  he  could  not  be  faithful  in 
visible  communion  with  others,  what  could  he 
do  but  walk  with  God,  and  before  men  walk 
alone  ?  George  Fox  had  a  very  clear  perception 
that  Christ's  kingdom  could  not  be  a  worldly 
one,  whereas  many  professors  in  his  age  coveted 
a  worldly  church.  The  smallest  sects  were 
against  a  national  church,  only  because  their 
church  was  not  likely  to  be  selected;  but  most 
professors  held  as  a  theory  that  if  their  church 
could  be  established  it  would  be  the  most  prop- 
er thing  in  the  world,  <<  A  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  "  George  Fox  thought 
that  a  kingdom  of  this  world  could  not  be  the 
kingdom  of  Cbrist,  and  that  enforced  support 
of  ministers  by  State  aid  was  only  fit  for  hire- 
lings and  false  prophets.  I  have  sometimes 
said  that  there  was  an  old  superstition,  that 
the  royal  hand  would  heal  disease,  but  that  the 
trutb  was  far  otherwise,  for  whenever  the  king 
puts  his  hand  on  the  church  of  God  it  causes 
disease.  Never  has  any  more  evil  event  hap- 
pened to  the  church  of  God  than  when  that 
baptized  heathen,  Constantine,  pretended  t^o  be 
a  Christian,  and  set  up  Christianity  as  a  State 
Church.  Upon  this  matter  the  whole  spirit  of 
Fox's  teaching  is  decided  and  clear.  Besides, 
Fox  was  a  man  with  so  many  angles  and  corners 
that  he  was  best  alone,  or  with  others  who 
would  recognize  his  gigantic  spiritual  pro- 
portions. He  could  no't  do  as  some  people  do, 
put  his   conscience   into   his   pocket,  and   say 


nothing  about  it.  He  had  an  awkward  kind  of 
conscience  for  that  age,  and  it  would  be  still 
more  awkward  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
He  would  act  straight-forwardly,  his  mind  was 
devoid  of  that  double-acting,  rotatory  machine- 
ry, which  is  found  to  he  so  useful  now  a-days, 
when  men  claim  to  be  honest,  and  yet  declare 
that  black  is  white,  and  that  white  is  black, 
and  that  it  does  not  signify  if  both  be  blue,  as 
long  as  they  pay.  Words,  when  they  refer  to 
religious  truths,  are  in  some  quarters  treated  as 
if  they  were  cards  for  men  to  shuflle,  making 
them  mean  anything  or  nothing,  as  the  case 
may  require.  Fox  did  not  understand  double 
meanings.  He  believed  that  words  meant 
something,  and  when  he  used  them  he  meant 
what  he  said,  and  said  what  he  meant,  ilis 
convictions  were  too  deep  to  he  trifled  with,  or 
concealed  for  the  sake  of  a  living.  Hence,  ho 
was  downright  in  the  extreme,  and  never  erred 
upon  the  side  of  flattery  ;  it  may  be  possible 
that  he  went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  severity. 
1  am  very  conscious  that  he  would  have  chas- 
tened me  pretty  smartly  as  a  "  Chaffy  Baptist," 
and  probably  i  might  not  feel  sati>fied  that  I 
deserved  all  the  bolts  that  he  would  be  certain 
to  launch  at  me  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Is  it  not 
better  to  be  openly  censured  by  an  hone>t  heart 
than  to  be  in  association  with  men  whoso  ap- 
probation would  be  forfeited  if  you  dared  to  bo 
faithful  to  them  ?  The  separated  walk  of 
George  Fox  as  a  Christian,  however  accounted 
for,  was  fraught  with  blessing  to  this  land. 

Head  his  history  through,  and  after  being 
struck  with  his  conversion,  and  wonderiu«f  at 
the  marvellous  and  gigantic  strides  with  which 
he  pursued  the  path  of  faith  and  conscience, 
you  melt  into  sympathy  with  him  when  you 
consider  his  sufferings.  There  are  some  pas- 
sages in  his  '' Journal  "  which  one  ought  not 
to  read  just  before  going  to  bed,  because  one 
would  lie  awake  thinking  of  them,  or  else 
would  dream  about  them.  Readily  may  a  ten- 
der mind  wet  the  pillow  with  tears  of  grief,  to 
think  that  man  could  so  torture  his  fellow  man 
under  pretence  of  doing  God  service.  lie  was 
frequently  immured  in  dungeons  where  it  would 
have  been  a  detestable  cruelty  to  have  coriline^ 
dogs.  How  many  months  he  spent  in  prison 
we^'need  not  here  tell;  but  you  may  count  bv 
years  the  period  in  which  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
the  Lord,  and  although,  I  doubt  not,  he  found, 
as  Rutherford  did,  that  though  man  had  put 
him  in  a  prison  that  prison  became  a  palace  to 
him,  yet  the  dungeons  were  loalh.some  to  an 
inconceivable  degree.  Sometimes  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  upright  both  day  and  nij;ht. 
because  it  was  impossible  to  lie  down,  the  filth 
bein<'  over  the  tops  of  his  shoes,  with  no  possi- 
bility of  clearin-,'  it  out,  filth  of  the  most  abom- 
inable kind,  and  too  foul  to  mention,  being 
poured    upon     him    from   above,    and    coming 
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reeking  into  his  nostrils  from  beneath.  One 
can  hardly  tell  what  his  sufferings  must  have 
been  in  the  form  of  rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 
He  was  a  life-long  martyr.  If  any  of  us  had  to 
suffer  for  one  week  what  he  had  to  suffer  for 
six  months  together,  our  bodily  frames  would 
bear  most  painful  memorials  of  the  strain.  His 
pain  of  body'must  have  been  extreme ;  and  yet 
with  all  that  how  little  he  says  about  it !  As 
an  eagle  outsoars  the  clouds,  so  does  he  rise 
above  the  influence  of  his  outward  man.  In 
his  persecutions  he  stands  before  us  as  a  true 
man,  a  complete  man,  one  of  the  noblest  types 
of  manhood,  a  model  of  what  gracious  manhood 
may  become.  When  falsely  accused  we  find 
him  declaring  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his 
persecutors  as  boldly  as  though  they  were  his 
friends.  You  cannot  but  love  him.  Even  if 
he  had  preached  false  doctrine  we  must  have 
sympathized  with  his  sufferings,  but  teaching, 
as  he  did,  some  of  the  noblest  of  truths,  what 
Bball  we  say  of  hirn  ? 

As  for  his  labors,  he  shames  us  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  man  was  everywhere.  He  flew 
as  swiftly  as  a  seraph  in  obedience  to  his  Lord. 
He  preached  the  gospel  in  almost  every  town 
and  every  village,  from  Falmouth  up  to  Aber- 
deen, and  then  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  preach 
to  the  settlers  and  the  Indians  in  the  land  of 
the  setting  sun.  When  did  he  rest?  Filthy 
prisons  could  not  have  yielded  him  ease,  and 
yet  a  sojourn  in  jail  was  the  only  rest  he  had. 
He  was  a  man  all  ablaze  with  the  fire  of  zeal 
an^  the  light  of  unselfishness.  We  all  like  a 
little  recreation  now  and  then,  and  need  it,  but 
he  had  it  not.  Who  is  there  amongst  us  who 
has  not  had  a  fortnight  at  least  at  the  sea-side 
this  year,  and  felt  we  wanted  it  ?  But  Fox 
had  no  fortnights,  nor  even  minutes  of  rest.  It 
was  all  work,  work,  work,  from  the  day  when 
he  found  himself  saved  till  the  day  when  he 
died  in  harness,  and  slept  because  his  work  was 
done,  and  his  Master  had  said  to  him,  "  Friend, 
come  up  higher."  Oh,  that  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  God  would  learn  to  em- 
ulate his  industry  !  We  frequently  hear  com- 
plaints about  the  hardness  of  the  Christian  ser- 
*vice;  but  ought  they  ever  to  be  raised?  We 
get  weary  in  preaching,  perhaps,  but  if  we 
preached  oftener  and  more  fervently  we  should 
not  grow  half  so  weary.  I  sometimes  venture 
to  tell  those  of  my  brethren  who  get  exhausted 
by  preaching  twice  a  week,  that  that  is  enough 
to  kill  anybody  ;  but  that  preaching  ten  "or 
twelve  times  a  week  might  be  easier  work.  If 
the  blacksmith  should  take  his  huge  hammer 
and  make  horse  shoes  only  once  a  week,  his 
arm  would  tire,  and  he  would  never  be  able  to 
get  through  with  his  work  ;  but  when  he  does 
it  every  day  in  the  week,  he  is  even  able  to 
make  music  upon  the  anvil.  So  when  a  man 
works  constantly  for  God,  he  will  be  able  to 


work  joyfully.  We  none  of  us  know  what  we 
can  do.  The  labor  which  appears  hard  to  us 
to-day  will  be  easy  to-morrow,  if  we  attempt  it ; 
then  let  us  go  on  to  something  more,  and  when, 
by  God's  help,  we  have  accomplished  it,  we 
will  seek  after  something  higher  still,  and  never 
be  aatisfied  until  we  have  achieved  all  that  holy 
love  can  produce  from  us.  Loved  as  we  have 
been  by  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  professing  to  be 
the  possessors  of  a  spiritual  and  secret  life  of 
divine  origin,  let  none  of  us  be  idle ;  nay, 
even  if  old  age  and  infirmity  have  overtaken 
us,  let  the  little  strength  we  have  be  used  for 
him  who  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Memorial  of  Plamjield  Monthly  Meeting  of 

Friends,  concerning  our  beloved  friend  Jane 

YOCUM,  deceased. 

We  feel  a  solicitude  to  procure  and  give 
forth  the  following  testimony,  concerning  our 
beloved  friend  Jane  Yocum,  wife  of  Samuel 
Yocum.  She  was  born  in  Centre  county,  Pa., 
the  15th  of  9th  month,  1810.  Her  parents, 
Thomas  and  Jane  Dewees,  being  exemplary 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  gave  her  an 
education  corresponding  with  their  profession, 
which  she  ever  esteemed  a  blessing.  Yet  being 
of  a  cheerful  disposition,  she  found  while  young 
many  things  to  captivate  her  mind  and  lead  it 
from  the  path  pointed  out  for  her  to  follow; 
still,  being  favored  with  judicious  parents,  (to 
whom  she  often  referred  with  gratitude),  she 
was  prevented  from  participating  in  gross  evils, 
for  which  she  rejoiced  in  after  life.  When  she 
had  care  of  her  ow,n  household,  though  delicate 
in  health,  she  found  it  to  be  a  duty  devolving 
upon  her  to  be  diligent  in  the  attendance  of 
meeting,  and  evinced  by  her  solemn  deportment' 
therein,  that  this  practice  was  felt  to  be  more 
than  a  lifeless  formality.  Though  this  duty 
was  often  attended  with  diflSculties,  they  being 
in  humble  circumstances,  and  the  distance  to 
meeting  making  it  ofttimes  inconvenient  to  at- 
tend, yet  she  seldom  failed  to  do  so,  not  unfre- 
quently  having  to  walk.  As  she  was  faithful 
in  this  duty,  yielding  to  the  manifestations  of 
truth,  she  found  it  obligatory  upon  her  to  pub- 
licly invite  others  to  the  same  obedience  and 
trust  in  that  Power,  which  had  brought  her 
through  many  trials,  and  caused  her  to  admin- 
ister unto  others  when  sick  or  afflicted.  She 
seemed  much  concerned  to  impress  all  with  the 
great  truth,  that  we  have  a  useful  sphere  to  fill 
in  this  life,  whatever  be  the  capacity,  and 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  whole 
heart  to  serve  God,  for  by  so  doing  each  would 
be  enabled  to  see  the  work  assigned  him;  even 
if  it  were  comparable  to  the  widow's  mite,  or 
giving  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  charity. 

She  was  frequently  found,  much  to  her  own 
physical  discomfort,  reaching  forth  her  hand  to 
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others  when  ia  much  need  of  help  herself;  but 
feeling  it  to  be  a  Christian  duty,  she  would  re- 
ply, when  admonished  by  her  friends,  that  the 
way  was  made  easy.    Hence  when  the  call  went 
forth  for   help,   by  night  or   by  day,  she  was 
ever    ready  to    extend   the  hand  prompted  by 
sympathy  to  the  suffering  of  any  denomination, 
for  she  was  not  biased    by  sectarianism ;    and 
thus  imitated  the  good  Samaritan.  Those  deeiis 
of  love  will  long  be  remembered  by  her  friends 
who  survive  her.     We  do   not  wish  anything 
like  eulogizing  our  departed  friend,  or  garnish- 
ing the  sepulchre  of  the  righteous ;  we  do  not 
desire   her  actions,  excellent  though  they  be, 
held  up  to  view  by  way  of  ostentation,  or  mere 
honor  to   her  memory.     We   believe  that  true 
respect  to   departed  virtue   is   rendered  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  those  who  have  struggled 
through  the  toils  and  trials  of  life  unto  the  end, 
and  soared  triumphantly  above  the  trying  scenes 
of  time.     We  believe   tlici/  lament  the  worthy 
dead,  who    live  as  she   desired.     The  leading 
solicitude  of  her   mind,  as  was   made   manifest 
when  standing  before  the  people,  was  for  them 
to  choose  the  Lord  for  their  portion,  as  she  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  the  God  of  Jacob  for  the 
lot    of    her    inheritance;    which    was    evident 
while  time  lasted.     She  had  been  aiBicted  with 
disease    for  many  years  previous   to   her  final 
dissolution,  and   for   several  weeks  was   racked 
vith   excruciating  pain  while  frail   nature  was 
y'elding    to    the    constant    pressure.     All   was 
borne  with  Christian  fortitude,  until  relieved  by 
deith,  which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  2d  month, 
18(6,  being  in  the  5Gth  year  of  her  age.     She 
was  interred    in    Friends'    burying  ground  at 
Plaiifield,  on  the  25th,  after  a  solemn  meeting 

whici  was  largely  attended. 

.  <•»  ' — 

The  following  is  one  of  a  series  of  letters 
kindly  ent  us  by  a  friend  for  publication.  They 
have  noibefore  appeared  in  print. 

LtTTER    FROM    LYDIA    P.    MOTT. 

Skaneateles,  1st  month  26th,  1823. 
Dear  yong  friend, — I  do  indeed  accept  thy 
letter  as  atnark  of  the  greatest  confidence, 
both  in  my  -iendship  for  thee  and  in  my  ob- 
servance of  \Q  secresy  thou  enjoins,  which  I 
assure  thee  I  hall  keep  inviolable,  according 
to  the  golden  yecept  of  doing  to  others,  even 
as  we  would  tht  others  should  do  unto  us. 

This  law  we  o^ht  to  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
observe  religiousi;  and  did  we  thus  obey  it, 
it  would  do  away^  great  portion  of  suffering 
and  unhappiness  fi^^  the  human  family. 

Be  thou  one  of  e  number  that  from  the 
acceptable  season  of  )uth  shalt  be  found  walk- 
ing by  it,  bringing  t^  conduct  daily  to  this 
simple,  but  divine  le^or  rule.  When  honest 
with  ourselves,  how  t^n  can  we  determine 
what  we  should  do  or  Itg  undone  as  respects 
our  fellow  beings. 


Simple  and  plain  are  all  the  injunctions  of 
our  Saviour,  and  easily  discernible  are  the  lead- 
ings of  His  Holy  Spirit  to  the  willing  hearted. 
'Tis  only  by  inattention  or  disobedience  that 
we  become  doubtful ;  hence  that  command,  "  Be 
not  faithless,  but  believing ;"  and  what  greater 
encouragement  could  we  ask  or  desire  than 
that  declaration  from  the  lips  of  Truth, 
that  "  all  things  are  possible  to  Him  that  be- 
lieveth" — that  is,  all  things  that  are  required 
by  our  Heavenly  Father.  Seeing  thia  is  the 
case,  and  that  every  good  thought,  as  well  as 
every  other  good  gift,  coraeth  down  from  tho 
Father  of  mercies,  the  strong  desires  thou  some- 
times art  favored  to  feel  are  an  evidence  of 
Divine  regard,  and  in  their  nature  draw  thy 
affections  to  the  Author  of  all  good ;  because 
what  comes  from  Him  leads  to  Him  as  the 
centre  of  all  goodness.  And  when  thou  hast 
these  precious  feelings,  it  is  then  that  thou 
offers  up  real  prayer  ;  for  dost  thou  not  remem- 
ber what  the  Apostle  saith  ?  "  The  spirit 
maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groaniugs  that 
cannot  be  uttered,  or  formed  into  words." 
That  thou  shouldst  feel  an  aversion  to  set  times 
or  formal  prayers  I  do  not  wonder,  for  I  believe 
they  are  of  the  class  thou  mentions. 

Real  prayer  is  the  breathing  desire  of  the 
soul,  either  in  supplication  or  intercession,  or 
thanksgiving  and  praise;  and  the  soul  must 
be  brought  into  a  state  feeling  one  of 
these,  or  all  of  them,  to  be  in  a  capacity  for 
this  solemn,  awful  exercise  ;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  then  they  are  the  spontaneous  effect, 
either  in  the  silent  language  of  thought,  or 
when  spoken  audibly.  As  thou  observe.^,  it  ia 
impossible  to  be  religious  and  not  offer  such 
prayer,  as  much  as  it  is  impossible  to  live  with- 
out breathing.  Still  there  arc  timee  of  weak- 
ness to  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  the  body,  when 
this  breath  of  life,  this  inhaling  and  respiring 
of  spirit,  can  scarcely  be  perceived.  Neverthe- 
less life  exists,  and  ofttimes  revives  to  greater 
trength  and  activity  than  before,  through  the 
indness  of  the  great  Physician  of  value.  And 
though  seasons  of  desertion  and  incapacity  for 
any  evident  acts  of  devotion  may  be  in  love 
and  unerring  wisdom  dispensed,  to  wean  thy 
affections  and  purify  thy  heart  from  its  attach- 
ment  to  earthly  thinirs,  and  make  thy  desires 
more  fervent  after  spiritual  things,  do  not  give 
way  to  doubting,  but  strive  to  hold  fast  the 
grain  of  faith  and  trust  in  a  merciful  (.ol,  that 
though  He  cause  darkness,  yet  will  He  m  His 
own  time  bring  forth  light  as  the  noonday,  and 
make  thee  "  Iruilful  in  the  field  of  offering  and 
ioyful  in  His  house  of  prayer." 

Prayer,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  a  subject  little 
understood  by  many  high  professors  ;  and  I  am 
almost  induced  to  believe  that  the  Holy  ^p^^t 
is  .rrieved  by  these  performances  as  much  as  by 
things  that  appear  openly  irreligious;  indeed  1 
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tremble  at  the  idea  that  they  are  frequently  a 
solemn  mockery  of  the  Most  High.  The  Lord's 
prophet  formerly  was  sent  to  testify  against 
those  that  draw  nigh  unto  Him  with  their 
words,  while  their  hearts  were  far  from  Him. 
These  are  the  prayers  that  are  an  abomination, 
and  such  I  do  not  believe  thou  hast  attempted 
to  offer.  A  state  of  deep  silent  a'baseuient, 
my  dear  friend,  is  a  safe  state.  Thou  knowest 
who  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  3"  wait 
on  Him. 

As  to  Hannah  Moore's  recommendation,  I 
should  only  change  the  expression,  and  say,  set 
apart  certain  hours  for  religious  contemplation 
and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  then  thy 
hesitation  will  be  removed  ;  then  at  times  true 
devotion  will  be  kindled  within  thee  and  rise 
to  its  Author.  We  stand  in  need  of  forms  of 
this  kind,  because  we  are  apt  to  forget  our 
truest  interest,  or  rather  to  neglect  it;  and  let 
time, — precious  invaluable  time — pass  without 
improvement. 

To- day  is  so  like  yestei'day,  it.  cheats.  Mo- 
ments, hours  and  days  pass  away  if  not  sum- 
moned by  some  order,  and  leave  no  trace  of  Hea- 
ven. But  to  return  to  H.  Moore.  Her  moral 
precepts  are  most  excellent,  and  her  estimate  of 
female  duties,  female  deportment,  and,  in  short, 
of  all  parts  of  the  female  character,  are  just 
what  I  could  wish  thine  to  be ;  but  we  know 
as  a  zealous  Episcopalian  her  creed  was  differ- 
ent from  what  our  Society  can  approve  in 
various  particulars.  Glean  all  the  good  from 
her  writings,  and  charitably  pass  over  the  rest. 
She  has  shone  with  lustre  in  her  sphere  in  this 
world;  and  I  doubt  not  will  shine  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever  in  the  world  to  come.  With 
the  expression  of  my  sincere  interest  in  thy  ex- 
ercises I  will  close,  and  affectionately  invite 
thee  to  continue  a  freedom  which  is  by  no 
means  considered  an  intrusion  by  thy  friend, 
Lydia  p.  Mott. 
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The  New  Year. — We  are  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  a  period  favorable  for  thought  and  retro- 
spection. The  old  year,  with  its  joys  and  sor- 
rows, its  realizations  and  disappointments,  is 
numbered  with  the  things  that  were.  The 
glowing  incidents  or  fatal  errors  which  have 
been  recorded  upon  its  pages,  can  be  recalled 
but  through  the  agency  of  memory.  Opportu- 
nities unimproved  can  be  redeemed  only  by 
"suffering  the  time  past  to  suffice,"  in  which 
the  duty  of  the  hour  has  been  neglected,  and, 
by  pressing  forward,  with  an  earnestness  of 
purpose,  in  the  work  of  "  to  day,"  so  that  "  the 


morrow"  may  "  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
itself." 

They  who  have  been  faithful  in  their  voca- 
tion   have," doubtless,  garnered  for  themselves 
treasures   of   priceless   value,  and   are    among 
those  who  need  ftar  no  evil,  for,   as  Mary  of 
old,  they  have  chosen  "  the  good  part  that  shall 
not  be  taken"  from  them.     Among  the  failures 
of   Hope,   we   number   those    created   by   the 
emancipation  of  millions  of  our  fellow  beings 
from  physical  bondage.     As  a  nation,  we  have 
fallen  far  short  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  expect- 
ations indulged  in,  when,  by  a  righteous  decree, 
their  chains  were  loosened  and  their  "  shackles 
fell."     But  for  the  generosity  and  perseverance 
of  individuals  and  communities,  the  condition 
of  this  people  would  be,  if  possible,  more  piti- 
able than  their  former  state  of  servitude.    With 
gratitude  we   acknowledge  the  untiring  efforts 
of  many  faithful   workers   in   this  cause;  and 
would  that  we  had  more  grounds  for  hoping 
with  expectation,  thai;  ere  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent year  the  laws  of  the  land  will  be    so   re- 
formed in  relation  to  the  colored  population,  that 
they  shall   no  longer  be  a  disgrace  to  the  stat- 
ute-books of  an  enlightened  age.     Why  shouU 
not  philanthropy  keep  pace  with  the  march  of 
mind  in  other  directions  ?     We  look  with  w)ii- 
der  and  amazement  upon   the  achievemen'  of 
intellect  as  it  girts  the  universe  with  its  elec- 
tric wire,   and     brings   into    daily   intercurse 
countries  widely  separated   both   by  lan^  and 
by   sea.     Impressed   with    its   magnitu'e,    we 
adore  the  great   First    Cause   by  which  man  is 
thus  endowed   with   wisdom   and  wit^  power ; 
and  the  mental    ejaculation    is,  "  w'erewithal 
shall  we  come  before   the    Lord,"  Jr,  "  what 
shall  we  render  unto  Him  for  all  b  benefits." 
Turning   our  thoughts  within  ^^  limits  of 
our   own    religious    organization  the    changes 
most  apparent  consist  in  the  reir^al  of  Friends 
upon    whom   we    have   looked^^  judges  and 
counsellors.     A   number   of  -^^se   have   been 
gathered  to  a  higher  life,  a-^  'he  void  is  sen- 
sibly felt,  creating  the   de/e  that   those  who 
linger  round  the  altar,  an'jet  hesitate  to  lay 
upon  it  the  offering  reqi'ed;  may  no   longer 
delay,  but  be  willing  to^^ed  the  call,  and  to 
enter  into  the  harvest-fi^  a^d  labor.     Viewed 
from  individual  stand'i'^ts,    the  state  of  So- 
ciety retains   its  ch^M^   ^"63.     Itsshadowa 
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and  its  lights  are  in  accordance  with  the  men- 
tal atmosphere  of  the  beholder.  Hence,  we 
find  Elijahs,  under  a  feeling  of  discouragement, 
seeking  shelter  in  caves,  and  bemoaning 
the  condition  of  Israel ;  while  the  hopeful  dis- 
cern in  the  "  signs  of  the  times"  a  promise  of 
a  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  good  seed,  pro- 
ducing an  increase  of  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man. 

We  notice  with  encouragement  that  amid 
the  variety  of  sentiment  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency to  a  charitableness  which  can  accept 
the  apostolic  counsel — "  Let  each  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind." 

We  are  not  among  those  who  feel  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  fulfilled, 
and  that  it  is  passing  away.  With  the  eye  of 
faith,  we  behold  it  buckling  on  the  armor  of 
righteousness,  and  advocating,  with  renewed 
energy,  its  fundamental  principle,  and  the  tes- 
timonies based  upon  it.  If  the  concern  of  its 
members  be  to  cherish  and  breathe  around  them 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  their  faith  will  be 
shown  by  their  works,  and  through  this  instru- 
mentality others  may  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  the  "  inner  Uylit,"  as  be- 
lieved in  by  G-eorge  Fox  and  his  coadjutors. 

Fishing  Creek  Hale- Year's  Meeting. — 
We  learn  from  some  friends  who  attended  this 
meeting,  the  Youths'  meeting  on  the  following 
day,  and  the  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  day  pre- 
vious, that,  although  owing  to  the  extreme 
cold  weather,  the  gatherings  were  not  so  large 
as  usual,  that  they  were  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive opportunities.  A  large  number  of  those 
present  were  young  people,  and  the  fact  that 
many  came  from  a  distance  gave  hope  that  the 
principles  so  highly  valued  by  our  predecessors 
are  still  prized  by  many  of  our  members.  The 
answering  of  the  Queries  which  are  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  next  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  brought  to  notice  several  subjects 
which  were  impressively  commented  upon. 
The  power  of  Love  as  a  governing  principle, 
both  in  families  and  schools,  was  forcibly  pre- 
sented. • 

Iq  the  advocacy  of  the  testimony  to  a  free 
gospel  ministry,  it  was  maintained  that  if  our 
members  coiild  more  full):  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  individual  responsibility,  there 
would  probably  be  a  greater  number  who  would 


be  willing  to  become  the  public  expounders  of 
our  principles,  and  that  in  this  way  this  import- 
ant testimony  might  be  more  cfi^ectuaily  borne 
than  by  speaking  against  a  salaried  ministry. 
These  remarks  were  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
hortation to  dwell  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and 
in  that  state  of  dependence  upon  the  Divine 
Being  that  would  lead  us  to  watch  daily  over 
our  actions,  and  to  recognize  the  truth  that 
strength  to  do  what  is  right  can  be  gained  from 
Him  alone. 

Parents  were  advised  to  remember  that  in 
the  training  of  their  children^  absence  of  hurt- 
ful influences,  unaccompanied  by  incentives  to 
active  virtue,  would  not  make  sturdy  and  noble 
men  and  women,  and  that  in  their  teachings 
they  must  endeavor  to  encourage  in  their  off- 
spring that  moral  courage  which  would  enable 
them  in  after  life  to  stand  up  for  the  right  and 
the  true,  regardless  of  the  counter  influences 
that  might  surround  them. 


Movements  of  Travelling  Friends. — 

John  J.   Cornell  has  obtained  a   Minute   from 

Rochester   Monthly    Meeting,    New    York,   to 

visit    Friends   and    others,  as  way  may  open, 

within  the  limits  of  Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting. 
■  <•»  ■ 

Died,  at  bis  residence  in  Dui^nesburg,  Schenectady 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  lOib  of  Fit'ib  montb,  18G6,  Jos.  II. 
Moore,  in  the  GGtb  year  of  bis  age;  a  member  ot 
Duanesburg  Jlonthly  Meeting. 

This  much  esteemed  friend  was  a  kind  husband 
and  father,  and  in  his  removal,  not  only  bis  family, 
but  the  neighborhood,  has  lost  a  useful  citizen,  and 
the  Society  of  Friends  an  exemplary  member.  Ha 
was  not  only  a  steady  atiender  of  meeting.-,  but  al- 
ways in  season.  His  disease  being  general  debihtr, 
his  sufferincT  was  not  severe,  yet  he  foresaw  hu  time 
was  short.  This,  however,  did  not  alarm  bim,  aa 
be  had  made  his  culling  and  election  sure;  as  was 
evidenced  by  such  expressions  as,  "I  see  nothing  m 
my  way  ;  all  is  joy  and  peace." 

^ .  on  the  2d  of  Ninth  month,  18C6,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Duanesburg,  Enoch  Hoao,  in  the  80tl.  year 
of  his  arre  ;  a  member  of  Duanesburg  Mo.  Meeting. 

This  a-ed  Friend  had  experienced  ^vere  domesuc 
afflictions,  having  survived  all  the  members  of  his 
particular  family.  And  from  the  decease  of  his 
second  wife,  not  quite  a  year  prev.ou.^  he  felt  that 
he  was  left  alone,  and  at  times  was  inconsolable, 
but  ''as  in  life  th;y  were  united,  in  death  they  were 

°°l^"r^Stsidence  in  Balls.on,  Saratoga  Co.. 
V  Y  on  the  ISth  of  Eleventh  montb,  I806,  ol  ty- 
phoid pneumonia,  Wm.  P.  S.m.tu,  in  the  o:.th  year 
o  Sis  a^'e ;  a  m-  mber  of  Saratoga  Monthly  Meenng. 
I  e  was  trongly  attached  to  the  Society  of  h  nends, 
and  liberal  in  bis  religious  views.  IJeing  emnun  ly 
soci'  ia  bis  nature,  he  mingled  much  in  society. 
"kiir  an  active  part  in  whatever  would  promote 
tie  g^eneral  good  Ahbough  sclf-educated.  he  was 
a  'rfat  advocate  of  a  liberal  educalioD,  and  w  berever 
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hip  lot  was  cast,  endeavored  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  Warm  in  his  sym- 
pathies, the  oppressed  and  afflicted  of  every  class 
found  in  him  a  friend,  often  employing  his  pen  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  philanthropy.  He  was  an 
affectionate  brother,  a  loving  husband,  an  ever 
watchful  yet  indulgent  parent,  and  a  kind  neighbor. 
And  now  we  feel  that  we  can  do  no  less  than  bow  in 
humble  submission  to  the  bereavement  that  has  be- 
fallen us,  trusting  "  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain." 

E.  H. 

,  on  the  19th  of  Twelfth  month,  ^  8G6,  Martha 

Wharton,  widow  of  Ezra  Wharton,  formerly  of 
Bucks  Counly,  Pa.,  aged  88  years  and  7  months  ;  a 
member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

,  on  21st  of  Twelfth  month,  in  Chester  County, 

Pa.,  Rebecca  M.,  wife  of  Joseph  Lindsay,  aged  53 
years  ;  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  29th   of  Twelfth   month,  of  pneumonia, 

Mary  B.,  wife  of  George  Craft;  a  member  of  Wood- 
bury Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

,  on  29th  of  Twelfth  month,  Sarah  W  ,  wife 

of  Abraham  Barker,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Wm. 
Wharton,  figed  45  years  ;  a  member  of  Spruce  Street 
Monthly  Meeting. 

•  <»>  • 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  Colored  Persons  will  be  held  at  Liberty  Hall, 
Lombard  above  Seventh,  on  Sixth-day  evening  next. 
First  month  11th.  Contributors  and  all  others  inte- 
rested are  invited. 


THE  MINUTES  OF  OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

It  may  seem  out  of  time,  but  we  make  the 
following  selections  from  the  Extracts  of 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  We  would  kindly 
suggest  to  Friends  of  the  different  Yearly 
Meetings  to  forward  their  "Extracts,"  in  future, 
as  early  as  practicable,  that  those  who  are  in- 
terested iu  hearing  from  the  different  portions 
of  the  Society  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  in  due  season. 

At  Ohio    Yearly  Ileeting   of  Friends,   held  at 

Mt.    Pleasant,  hy   adjournments,   from    the 

27th  of  the    Sth   ino.    to   30//i   of  the  same 

inclusive,  1866. 

Reports  were  received  from  Short  Creek, 
Stillwater  and  Saleia  Quarterly  Meeting,  con- 
stituting this;  and  on  calling  the  names  of  the 
representatives  therein,  all  were  present  except 
two,  for  the  absence  of  whom  a  satisfactory 
reason  was  given. 

Minutes  were  received  and  read  from  the 
following  Friends,  who  are  now  in  attendance 
with  us,  viz  : 

For  Nathan  Thomas,  a  minister  from  Prairie 
G-rove  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa,  held  9th  of  6th 
mo.,  1866.  Endorsed  by  Prairie  Grove 
Quarterly  Meeting  11th  of  same  month. 

Samuel  J.  Levick,  a  minister  from  Richland 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania,  3d  day  of  Sth 
mo.,  1866.  Endorsed  by  Abington  Quarterly 
Meeting  9th  of  same  month. 

Benjamin  Tomlinson,  a  minister  from  By- 
berry  Monthly  Meeting,  dated  7th  mo.  31st., 


1866.  Endorsed  by  Abington  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing 9th  of  Sth  mo. 

Bennet  G.  Walters,  a  minister  in  unity,  from 
Prairie  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  endorsed  by 
Prairie'  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting,  State  of 
Iowa. 

Jesse  Underwood,  an  Elder  from  Centre 
Monthly  Meeting,  Centre  County,  Pa.,  Sth  mo. 
9th,  1866. 

Joseph  B.  Wilson,  an  Elder  from  Young 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Canada  West,  dated 
16th  of  Sth  mo.,  1865." 

Charles  Tease,  an  Elder  from  Horsham 
Monthly  Meeting,  1st  of  Sth  mo.,  1866. 

Aaron  Packer,  an  Elder  from  Creen  Plain 
Monthly  Meeting,  15th  of  Sth  mo.,  1866. 

Women's  Meeting  produced  Minutes  for  the 
following  Friends,  who  are  in  attendance  : 

Ann  Packer,  a  minister  from  Green  Plain 
Monthly  Meeting,  Clark  County,  Ohio,  15th 
of  Sth  mo,  1866. 

Rebecca  John,  a  minister  from  Roaring 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  6th  mo.  loth,  1866. 
Endorsed  by  Fishing  Creek  Half  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, Columbia  Co.,  Pa.,  21st  of  same  month. 

Lydia  L  Garett,  a  member  from  Goshen 
Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  County,  Pa,  Tth 
mo.  25th,  1866. 

Epistles  were  received  from  Baltimore,  Indi- 
ana, New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Genesse 
Yearly  Meetings,  which  were  read,  and  the  con- 
tents thereof  were  edifying  and  comforting  to 
us.  To  essay  an  Epistle,  if  way  opens,  to  send 
to  each  of  those  meetings,  a  committee  was 
appointed. 

The  following  reference  was  received  from 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  which,  after  con- 
sideration, was  left  to  a  committee,  to  unite  with 
a  like  committee  of  Women  Friends,  should 
they  appoint  one  to  take  the  subject  under  care, 
and  report  to  a  future  sitting  their  sense  and 
judgment  thereon. 

REFERKNCE. 

As  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1852  and  1S53  left 
the  Monthly  Meetings  at  liberty  to  disown  some 
of  their  members  who  had  left  our  Society 
(and  set  up  other  meetings,)  without  visiting 
or  treating  with  them  as  is  usual  for  our  Society 
to  do  in  disowning  offenders,  (by  which  some 
have  been  disowned.)  and  as  the  Society  which 
they  formed  is  believed  to  be  extinct  within 
the  limits  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  some  of  those  so  disowned  have  a 
desire  to  be  reinstated  in  our  Society  if  we 
would  hold  out  some  encouragement  to  them  : 
This  meeting  would  suggest  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  the  propriety  of  laying  the  subject 
before  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  its  deliberation, 
of  leaving  those  so  disowned  at  liberty  to  return 
to  our  Society  and  be  acknowledged  as  mem- 
bers by  attending  our  meetings  and  expressing 
a  desire  to  be  again  united  therewith  without 
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being  further  treated   with.     With  which  the 
Women's  Meeting  concurs. 

Jonathan  T.  Shaw,  Clerk. 

George  Cope,  on  behalf  of  the  representa- 
tives, proposed  the  name  of  Joseph  S.  Hartley 
for  Clerk,  and  Samuel  S.  Tomlinson  for  As- 
sistant, who  being  severally  considered,  were 
united  with  and  accordingly  appointed  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

ANNUAL  ANSWERS. 

1st. —  Freeport  Monthly,  preparative  and 
meetings  for  worship  (a  branch  of  Short  Creek 
Quarterly  Meeting,)  laid  down,  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof  are  attached  to  Short  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting;  also,  Sunsbary  preparative 
and  meeting  for  worship  (a  branch  of  Stillwater 
Quarterly  Meeting,)  laid  down,  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof  attached  to  Somerset  preparative 
and  particular  meeting. 

2. — Schools  are  encouraged,  but  there  are 
none  under  the  care  of  Friends. 

The  following  reference  was  received  from 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  viz. : 

Silem  Monthly  Meeting  proposes  the  subject 
of  discontinuing  to  hold  preparative  meetings 
where  there  is  but  one  constituting  a  Monthly 
Meeting;  which  claiming  our  attention,  it  was 
proposed  by  this  meeting,  and  women's  meeting 
united  therewith,  to  defer  the  subject  until 
next  year  for  further  consideration. 

The  following  reference  from  Stillwater 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  read,  and  the  proposed 
change  approved  of  by  this  meeting,  viz. : 

"  Stillwater  Monthly  Meeting  proposed  that 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Stillwater  be  held  in 
the  Eleventh  month  in  each  year  at  Richland, 
instead  of  Somersett,  as  at  present;  which  is 
united  with,  and  the  change  to  take  place  ac- 
cordingly, if  approved  by  the  Yearly  Meeting." 

Taken  from  the  Minutes  of  Stillwater  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Somersett, 
5th  month  25th,  1866. 

The  Committee  on  Reference  from  Salem 
Quarterly  Meeting  made  the  following  re- 
port, viz. : 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting : 

We  the  Committee  on  the  reference  from 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  having  met  and  duly 
considered  the  subject,  unite  in  proposing  that 
the  order  authorizing  Monthly  Meetings  to 
disown  members  for  certain  offences,  on  minute, 
without  treating  with  them,  be  rescinded,  and 
all  disabilities  arising  therefrom  be  removed; 
which  we  submit  to  the  meeting. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  D.  Yocum,. 
Ruth  Cope. 

Which  claiming  the  attention  of  the  meeting, 
was  generally  united  with. 

The  Representative  Committee  produced  a 
memorial  for  our  deceased  friend,  Jane  Yocum, 


adopted  by  Plainfield  Monthly  anil  endorsed 
by  Stillwater  Quartnrly  Meeting."  It  was  read 
and  approved,  and  directed  to  be  recorded  and 
printed  with  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  brethren  who 
have  not  been  with  us  to  receive  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  joy  that  have  been  dispensed  to  us  in 
this  our  Annual  Assembly,  we  feel  constrained 
to  trace  the  remembrance  of  sjme  of  these 
seasons,  that  the  consolation  may  extend  to  the 
watering  of  the  whole  heritaj^e.  In  consider- 
ing the  state  of  society  our  minds  have  been 
brought  into  near  sympathy  and  fellow  feeling 
with  each  other,  and  with  all  wherever  scattered, 
that  we  may  be  more  and  more  concerned  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  testimonies  that  our 
forefathers  were  called  upon  to  bear.  And  we 
were  feelingly  reminded  that  there  is  no  other 
way  by  which  an  advancement  can  be  made  in 
this  great  work,  either  individually  or  collect- 
ively, but  by  yielding  obedience  to  the  gentle 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Hence  there 
would  arise  a  concern  to  meet  with  our  brethren 
and  sisters  at  our  little  meetings,  that  we  might 
feel  after  that  life  and  power  that  will  centre 
us  in  the  love  of  the  Father  and  qualify  f>r 
the  discharge  of  the  varied  duties  of  life.  And 
oh,  the  feelings  that  seemed  to  pervade  the 
general  mind  that  the  time  past  in  careles.sness 
and  indifference  may  suffice  ;  that  we  may  press 
forward  with  new  life  and  energy  to  the  re- 
building of  the  broken  down  walls  of  our  Zion, 
that  she  may  again  arise  and  shake  herself 
from  the  dust  oi  the  earth,  even  from  every 
weakness  and  pollution,  and  put  on  her  beautiful 
garments  of  humility  and  love.  Ami  beloved 
brethren  the  spirit  says  come  and  the  bride  says 
come,  and  all  that  will  come  may  come,  and 
partake  of  the  waters  of  life  freely;  let  us 
therefore  be  encouraged  to  open  our  hearts  for 
its  reception,  for  if  we  are  only  willing  and 
obedient  it  will  be  unto  us  a  well  of  hviug  wat- 
er, springing  up  unto  everlasting  life.  And 
when  we 'come  into  this  state,  all  tho.se  noble 
testimonies  that  wo  as  a  people  feel  ourselvesj 
called  upon  to  bear  will  be  carried  forward  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  enlargement  of  his 
kincrdom  in  the  hearts  of  his  obedient  children. 
Then  our  tender  offspring,  whose  porception.s 
are  clear,  but  who  arc  often  turned  aMdc  by  the 
weakness  of  parents,  and  others  that  are  aged, 
will  be  constrained  to  attend  our  meetings  and  feci 
the  overflowings  of  divine  love  to  tender  their 
hearts,  and  the  powerful  language  of  our  ex- 
ample will  be  to  them  as  stepping-stonea  to 
lead  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Ilavin"  been  gathered  during  the  several  sit- 
tin.rs  of  the  meeting  to  feel  a  good  measure  of 
div'ine  love  to  prevail,  we  conclude,  to  meet  at 
Salem,  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  so  per- 
mitted. „    ,T  r>i    1 

Joseph  S.  Habtlby,  CUrk. 
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Yearly  "leeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders 
gathers  the  preceding  7th  day  at  10  o'clock. 
Meeting  for  Suffering  or  representative  com- 
mittee, 7th  day,  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  Public 
Meetings  for  worship  on  First  and  Fourth  days, 
Grather  at  10  o'clock. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

FRIENDS  AMONGST   THE  EREEDMEN. 

NO.  in. 

Our  Association,  through  its  Education  Com- 
mittee, continues  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  grati- 
fying intelligence  from  its  teachers,  and  the 
statistical  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  pre- 
sent month  may  be  thus  summed  up, — viz.  : 

Ten  schools  in  Virginia — No.  of  Males,  166; 
No.  of  Fem  lies,  189.  Total,  355.  No.  Read- 
ing, 185;  No.  Writing,  250;  No.  in  Alphabet, 
31.     Between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  29fi. 

Five  schools  at  Mt.  Pleasant  and  St.  Helena, 
S.  C— No.  of  Males,  130;  No.  of  Females,  137. 
Total,  267.  No.  Reading,  201;  No.  Writing, 
238 ;  No.  in  Alphabet,  29.  Between  six  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  192. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  few  in  the 
alphabet;  only  sixty  out  of  the  entire  six  hun- 
dred and  iwentij  two!  and  this,  too,  with  four 
hundred  and  ei(jhfi/-ei(jht  under  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

From  the  letters  and  reports  of  our  teach- 
ers it  would  appear  that  they  are  all  laboring 
with  a  will,  and  with  the  very  best  interests  of 
their  pupils  at  heart  ;  and  not  only  their  pupils, 
but  the  welfare  of  others  of  the  freedmen  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded  ofttimes  claim  their 
attention  and  sympathy. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  items  of 
information  gleaned  from  their  letters. 

The  school-house  at  Herndon  Station,  Fair- 
fax Co.,  Va.,  where  Francis  E.  Gause  is  lo- 
cated, has  been  burned  down,  it  is  supposed  by 
incendiaries;  but,  nothing  daunted,  she  is  now 
going  from  house  to  house  giving  instruction 
in  the  best  way  she  can ;  and  the  freedmen  are 
at  work  vigorously  in  rebuilding.  Our  Asso- 
ciation made  application  to  the  Bureau  for  as- 
sistance, which  was  cheerfully  granted. 

The  school  and  church  building  at  Lewins- 
ville,  which  was  partially  destroyed  by  a  mob 
some  time  since,  has  been  repaired.  The  school 
reopened,  and  the  teacher  remarks,  "Both 
teacher  and  pupils  are  glad  to  resume  their 
duties."  She  also  speaks  of  the  discourage- 
ment they  felt  at  first,  from  which,  however, 
they  have  rallied,  and  that  several  persons  had 
bought  land  near  the  church,  ia  order  to  guard 
it  and  he  handy  to  school. 

Our  teacher  at  Vienna  reports  having  a  lit- 
tle boy  who  learned  the  alphabet  in  five  days., 
and  after  being  a  pupil  only  nine  days,  could 
spell  well  in  three  letters. 

Several    of    the    teachers   have    forwarded 


specimins  of  penmanship  of  some  of  their 
pupils,  not  only  creditable,  but  worthy  of  high 
admiration.  One  of  the  teachers  informs  that 
her  contributions  were  all  from  children  under 
eleven  years  of  age ;  and  another,  who  fur- 
nished two  quite  lengthy  compositions  on 
''War,"  written  by  pupils  aged  respectively 
eleven  and  thirteen  years,  informs  tliat  the 
youngest  when  she  first  came  to  school  (after 
vacation,  it  is  presumed)  could  not  make  an  "J." 
on  the  slate. 

The  essays  were  entirely  original,  without 
even  a  suggestion  from  her.  The  elder  of 
these  two  girls,  having  shown  a  decided  talent 
for  teaching,  has  been  installed  as  an  assistant, 
at  a  moderate  compensation,  while  still  remain- 
ing under  instructions.  In  several  of  the 
schools  this  experiment  is  now  being  tried, 
with  every  prospect  of  entire  success. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  have  referred  to 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  pupils  resumed 
their  studies  after  the  summer  recess,  and  the 
remarkable  fact  that  they  have  retained  what 
they  had  previously  learned. 

One  remarks,  "  I  am  often  surprised  how  lit- 
tle the  children  forget  while  away  from  school; 
after  vacation  nearly  every  one  was  ready  to 
commence  where  he  or  she  left  off  in  the  sum- 
mer," while  another  reports  that  all  gave 
evidence  of  having  been  studious  and  attentive 
during  the  holidays. 

Very  interesting  letters  have  also  been  re- 
ceived from  our  teachers  in  South  Carolina. 
One  of  them  narrates  an  instance  of  a  pupil 
who  did  not  know  three  letters  about  six  weeks 
since,  who  can  now  read  anywhere  in  the  Prim- 
er, and  she  thinks  in  another  week  he  will  be 
fit  for  the  class  in  the  "First  Reader."  Also, 
that  she  has  several  other  scholars  who  have 
done  almost  as  well. 

Another,  in  describing  their  great  anxiety 
and  untifing  efforts  to  learn,  states  that  one  of 
them  said  to  her,  "  Why  I  think  so  much  about 
my  lessons  I  cannot  sleep  nights — 'pears  like 
I  want  to  come  to  school  every  dnute.  Oh  ! 
I  do  want  to  learn;  you  must  tell  me  all  my 
mistakes."  And  another,  when  success  crown- 
ed his  efforts  to  master  the  second  case  in  Sub- 
traction, looked  the  satisfaction  he  could  not 
express,  and  said,  "  Please,  ma'am,  give  me  that 
same  kind  for  two  weeks  straight  along,  so  I 
may  have  him  good  and  never  forget  him,"  &c. 

With  one  exception  (which  was  of  short 
duration,)  the  health  of  our  teachers,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  been  good  since 
their  return,  and  they  appear  to  be  cheerful, 
happy  and  contented  with  their  labors.  Seve- 
ral of  them  have  stated  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
the  children  are  prevented  from  coming  to  school 
for  want  of  sufficient  clothing  to  protect  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Their 
wants  in    this  respect   have  been   temporarily 
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supplied  so  far  as  the  Association  then  had  the 
means,  but  as  these  must  necessarily  need  con- 
stant renewal,  and\as  the  educational  branch  of 
the  work  is  a  heavy  drain  on  its  funds,  which 
mmt  be  met,  it  is  hoped  Friends  generally 
will  respond  to  this  appeal  by  an'increase 
in  the  amount  of  their  contributions.  An 
erroneous  idea  has  gained  grnuad  that  lit- 
tle or  no  assistance  is  now  needed  in  aid  of 
the  lyhysical  wants  of  the  Freedmen.  We 
have  abundant  evidence  that  this  is  not  the 
fact.  Although  it  may  be  true  that  the  period  of 
general  intense  suffering  is  over  and  past,  it 
must  be  remembered  they  are  still  in  a  tran- 
sition state  and  peculiarly  subject  to  trials  and 
discouragements,  needing  judicious  helping 
hands,  competent  to  discriminate  between  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  suffering,  and  encouraging 
anything  like  dependence  or  pauperism. 

A  box  of  sundries  has  been  sent  to  each  one 
of  our  teachers,  containing  not  only  a  supply 
of  much  needed  clothing,  but  an  assortment  of 
toys  for  the  children,  and  ;the  acknowledg- 
ments of  their  reception  tell  us  of  the  hearts 
made  glad,  both  of  old  and  young,  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  opportune  gifts.  Warm 
expressions  of  gratitude  also  greet  us  from 
every  quarter  where  our  "  circular  letter'  to 
the  Freedmen  has  been  sent.  They  frequently 
desire  it  to  be  read  to  them  over  and  over  again, 
and  think  it  is  "  so  kind  to  be  remembered  by 
their  white  friends."  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Twelfth  mo,,  18GG. 

For  Friends'  Int'.'Ilig.^ncer. 

REFLECTIONS    FROM    THE   PORCn. 

'■  The  voice 
Is  but  an  instrument,  on  which  the  priest 
May  play  what  tune  he  pleases." 

While  in  fair  Eden's  pjarden  Adam  dwelt, 
Enjoying  all  the  goodly  heritage 
Which  God  designed  for  man,  the  serpent  crept, 
With  stealthy  movement,  into  Paradise, 
And,  with  its  cunning  wisdom,  caused  the  fall; 
The  garden  still  remains,  and  fairest  fruits 
]\Iay  yet  be  gathered  from  its  genial  soil — 
Fruits  of  the  Father's  planting  ;  and  the  call 
Which  Adam  heard  still  vibrates  in  the  soul 
Of  all  who  seek  God's  presence  and  his  love. 
The  serpent,  too,  is  there,  and  winds  its  way- 
Through  shaded  avenues  and  sunny  walks  ; 
With  plausible  deceit  it  offers  fruit 
That  surely  causes  death  ;  we  take  the  gift. 
And  eating,  loose  our  consciousness  of  life, 
Who  shall  restore  to  us  our  primal  strength  ? 
Who  bruise  the  serpent's  head  ?  who  closely  bind 
The  vaniiies  of  eaith  within  the  bounds 
Of  all  restraining  love,  by  power  divine  ? 
Where  is  the  minister  with  sorrow  bowed 
To  "  blow  the  trumpet,"  "  sanctify  a  fast," 
And  "  weep"  between  the  altar  and  the  porch — 
A  minister  of  life,  whose  constant  cry 
Is  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  ''  Thy  people  spare," 
"  Thy  heritage  give  not  unto  reproach  ?" 
Isaiah,  in  his  inspiration,  saw 
The  Lord  upon  a  throne,  and  lifted  up; 
He  heard  the  song  of  a  seraphic  host. 
Rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  their  God. 


lie  cried,  "  Woe,  woe,  is  me."     I  am  undone; 
1  dwell  with  lips  unclean  ;  mine  "eyes  have  seen  " 
The  Lord  of  Hosts.     Straightway  a  living  coal, 
I'rom  off  God's  holy  altar,  touched  bis  lips, 
And  purged  away  his  sin.     He  henrd  a  call' 
For  one  to  spread  glad  tidings  on  the  ennh, 
And,  hearing,  meekly  bowed  before  the  Throne 
A  willing  messenger  :— Lo  !   "  I  am  here  "—        ' 
And  he  was  sent— a  prophet  from  the  Lord. 
Where  stand  we  now  ?  what  banner  do  we  bear  ? 
To  show  a  true  allegiance  to  the  cause 
For  which  the  good  have  suffered  in  all  time. 
Our  hands  hang  down   de^^pondent.  and  the  aik 
.Moves  onward,  but  alas  !   without  our  aid, 
Unworthy  children  of  devoted  sires  • 
We  seek  the  Spirit  of  eternal  light, 
And  mingle  thought  with  thought  to  make  us  020 
But  do  not  find  the  sympathy  we  ctavp.  ' 

Fxciteoaent  rules  the  day  ;  the  wrestling  hour 
Wherein  our  loving  duties  should  be  Je.irned! 
Is  fraught  with  projects  human  wisdom  framed. 
Lo  !   Christ  is  here,  Lo  !  there, — bewildered  uft 
And  unconvinced,  the  mind  gropes  darklv  on. 
Clouds  gather  overhead,  and  shadows  fly 
Across  the  pathway  of  redeeming  love  ; 
Voices  return  like  echoes  from  a  rock. 
Leaving  no  trace  of  an  impression  there. 
Unchastened  fires  are  burning,  and  the  call, 
Though  zealous,  leads  not  to  the  narrow  path. 
The  ou  er  court  applauds  ;  the  inner  life 
Is  drooping  unsustained — 'A  stone  for  bread" 
Our  walls  are  broken  down,  our  gat^s  unliing-'d. 
Our  towers  of  stre  n;,'th  are  falling  in  decay; 
Shepherds  have  left  the  flock,  and  bleating  lambs 
Are  straying  from  the  fold.     The  mountain  lop 
Is  dry  and  barren,  and  the  voice  wc  hear 
(Jfttiines  is  calling  us  to  useless  toil, — 
Husks  in  abundance,  but  the  promised  seed 
Lies  deeply  hidden  from  the  searching  eye. 
Our  welcomed  charities,  and  tender  care, 
Bespeak  us  many  friends;  the  world  admires, 
And,  in  its  admiration,  we  forget 
The  source  from  which  our  blessings  ever  flow. 
We  have  the  world's  reward  :  its  smiling  look 
Repays  us  back  with  praises  of  its  own. 
Oh  ye,  who  trust  that  God  does  still  reveal 
His  presence  in  his  children,  ye  that  wait 
To  overcome  the  evil  with  the  good, 
Ve  "  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day," 
With  fear  and  trembling  seek  the  holy  nvunt; 
Tread  not  on  sacred  ground  with  shodden  feet; 
Gird  not  your  lions  with  wisdom  of  the  earth  ; 
(Jast  up  a  highway,  that  the  soul  may  pass 
From  days  of  labor  to  a  home  of  rest  ; 
Plant  deeply  in  the  soil  both  Truth  and  Love, 
The  seeds  of  promise  to  the  faithful  soul. 
Ye  may  not  see  the  growth  ;  in  goodly  time 
The  branches  from  the  trunk  will  widely  spread 
With  sheltering  boughs  for  all  the  birds  of  air, 
And  shaded  lairs  for  beasis  from  every  field. 
Your  spirits,  soaring  high,  wdl  seek  Ibe  ligbt, 
The  centre  of  all  go^d,  and  finding  there 
The  Author  of  its  life,  will  sing  his^jraisc — 
Then,  in  your  silent  musings,  ye  may  feel 
Refreshing  waters  gushing  forth  from  springs 
Of  everlasting  Ii!"e  ;  then   \e  may  know 
Of  bread  that  feeds  the  hungry;  then  may  6nd 
A  balm  to  soothe  the  weary.    In  the  faith 
Of  God's  disposing  power  you  may  live, 
And  in  that  faith  your  hope  forever  real. 

Philadelphia,  uih  month,  18G(J. 

■—  I — 

Professing  to  be  a  Clirisliundoes  not  make  us 
to  be  cue. 
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JACQUES   BALMAT. 

(Concluded  from  page  686.) 

I  must  explain  to  those  who  may  read  these 
lines,  and  who  have  not  made  the  ascension  of 
Mont  Blanc,  what  the  Grand  Plateau  is.  Let 
them  imagine  a  slightly  inclined  plane  of 
about  five  acres,  situated  12,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  swept  by  numerous  avalanches  of  ice,  over 
nearly  its  whole  extent;  exposed  to  the  N.  and 
N.  E.  winds;  bounded  on  the  other  sides  by 
immense  mountains  of  ice  and  snow,  where  not 
a  rock  or  even  a  stone  could  be  found,  as  a  seat 
or  a  shelter,  but  everywhere  a  deep  snow, 
that  the  wind  whirled  in  gusts  around  them, 
and  where  the  thermometer  marked  32  deg.  on 
the  hottest  days  of  summer  in  the  pun.  This, 
then,  is  a  picture  of  the  Grand  Plateau.  It  was 
there  that,  without  coverings,  and  having  noth- 
ing but  his  sacque  and  his  stick,  he  resolved  to 
pass  the  night. 

When  we  reflect  that  this  astonishing  man  was 
alone,  in  the  midst  of  those  vast  unknown  soli- 
tudes, having  nothing  but  his  courage"  where- 
with to  face  such  great  dangers,  with  the  cer- 
tain conviction  that  in  case  of  misfortune  he 
could  receive  no  human  aid,  we  are  struck  dumb 
with  surprise. 

Duriug  the  day,  the  over- excitement  of  the 
walk,  the  novelty  of  the  localities,  the  hope 
of  success,  all  made  the  time  pass  rapidly ;  but 
iu  the  night,  when  overcome  by  fatigue,  with- 
out sufficient  provisions,  his  feet  in  the_  snow 
at  a  temperature  of  14  degrees,  and  without 
sleeping,  the  hours  appeared  as  ages ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  distant  cracking  of  the  glaciers,  and 
the  prolonged  roaring  of  the  avalanches,  which 
interrupted  the  deathlike  silence  which  reigned 
in  those  high  and  remote  regions,  were  terrify- 
ing. 

"  At  last,"  said  Balmat, ''  the  dawn  appeared  ; 
it  was  time, — I  was  frozen.  However,  by  dint  of 
rubbing  myself  and  practising  ridiculous  gym- 
nastics, my  limbs  became  limber,  and  I  was  able 
to  resume  my  explorations.  I  thought  I  had 
seen,  while  I' was  descending  to  the  Grand  Pla- 
teau and  about  half  way  down,  an  extremely 
ranid  declivity,  but  at  the  same  time  accessible, 
which  would  lead  straight  to  the  Rocher  Rouge  ; 
I  decided  to  climb  it ;  arrived  there,  I  found  it  so 
steep,  and  the  snow  so  icy,  that  I  could  not 
maintain  my  position  ;  however,  by  making 
holes  with  the  Iron  point  of  my  stick,  I  succeeded 
tolerably  well  in  clinging  to  it;  but  Inexperi- 
enced an  extreme  degree  of  exhaustion  and 
fatigue." 

<'  It  was  neither  an  easy  nor  an  enviable  posi- 
tion to  be  suspended,  as  it  were,  on  one  leg,  with 
the  perspective  of  an  abyss  below  me,  and  to  be 
forced  at  the  same  time  to  cut  those  kind  of 
steps.  At  last,  after  great  perseverance,  I  gained 
the  Rocher  Rogue.  Oh  !  I  said  to  myself,  I  am 
nearly  there,  from  here  (to  the  summit  I  meant) 


there  is  nothing  now  to  hinder  me;  all  is  as 
smooth  as  a  mirror, — no  more  steps  to  cut,  no 
more  impediments;  but  I  was  almost  dead  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  and  numb  with  cold.  It 
was  late,  I  must  descend,  but  this  time  with  the 
certainty  of  again  ascending  the  first  fine  weather, 
and  of  succeeding.  When  I  reached  my  home 
I  was  almost  blind,  and  after  resting  a  short 
time,  I  laid  down  in  the  barn,  where  I  slept  for 
48  hours." 

This  narration,  which  was  made  to  the 
author  and  many  other  persons,  is  faithfully 
given  word  for  word.  The  excursion  was 
made  on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  July,  1786. 

After  several  days  of  indispensable  rest,  Bal- 
mat resolved  to  re-ascend  and  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc  by  himself; — he  was  hence- 
forth sure  to  succeed  ;  but  he  said  to  himself, 
"  If  I  leave  there  no  signal  that  can  be  seen 
from  Chamouni,  who  will  believe  me  ?  It  will 
not  be  the  guides  who  have  hitherto  failed  in 
the  same  enterprise;  still  less  will  it  be  those 
wlft  do  not  know  the  mountain  ;  they  laugh  at 
all  attempts,  and  are  well  persuaded  that  no 
person  will  ever  succeed  in  putting  his  foot  on 
the  snowy  crest. 

These  decisions  were  just;  he  must  either 
prove  the  fact,  or  pass  for  a  jester  ;  and  to  do  it, 
was  as  difficult  as  necessary. 

Any  one  can  see,  that  a  man  by  himself,  and 
already  burdened  by  his  provisions  and  the  in- 
dispensable change  of  clothing  for  such  an  ex- 
pedition, could  not  carry  to  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  any  object  whatever  that  could  be  seen 
from  Chamouni. 

After  a  long  deliberation  he  decided  to  com- 
municate his  discovery  to  Dr.  Paccard,  and  asso- 
ciate him  in  his  project. 

The  proposition  was  the  more  warmly  received 
by  Dr.  Paccard,  as  he  was  himself  a  decided 
amateur  in  those  kind  of  hazardous  excursions. 

Being  at  that  time  a  learned  physician,  and 
a  not  less  distinguished  naturalist,  he  occupied 
himself  in  various  researches  in  natural  history, 
principally  in  botany  and  geology. 

The  high  terrace  of  Mont  Blanc  would  be 
then  a  marvellous  spot  from  which  to  embrace 
in  a  single  glance  all  the  details  of  the  structure 
of  the  high  ridges  which  surrounded  the  giant 
of  the  Alps. 

From  the  1st  of  August,  1786,  the  weather 
appearing  favorable,  Dr.  P.  and  Balmat  made 
their  preparations  for  the  journey,  hastily  and 
fcecretly  ;  secretly,  I  say,  so  that  no  one  should 
participate,  and  also  to  avoid  ridicule  in  case  of 
failure. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  take  some  per- 
sons into  their  confidence,  so  as  to  watch  their 
progress,  and  signalize  their  success,  or,  in  case 
of  accident,  to  send  them  help.  Two  persons  only 
were  chosen  accordingly. 

Paccard  and  Balmat  started  from  Chamouni, 
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separately,  on  the  7th  of  Aug.,  1786.  They 
agreed  to  meet  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaia  de 
la  Cote,  beyond  the  last  cbCilet,  so  that  no  one 
could  gue?9  their  object,  each  one  taking  his 
provisions,  reduced  to  the  siTiallost  possible  com- 
pass, as  if  he  was  merely  taking  a  walk. 

That  first  day's  journey  was  nearly  free  from 
danger,  and  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
glacier,  which  skirts  the  mountain.  Arrived 
there,  they  chose  their  resting  place  for  the 
night,  under  the  shelter  of  a  large  mass  of  rocks. 
The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  day  dawned,  they 
commenced  crossing  the  glacier  du  Bosson, 
which  at  that  place  was  full  of  crevasses;  it  re- 
quired a  considerable  time  to  go  around  the 
largest,  and  to  get  over  the  others,  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Mulcts.  After  a 
short  time  of  rest,  they  directed  their  steps  to- 
wards the  Dome,  describing  in  their  march 
numerous  zigzags;  crossed  the  little  Plateau 
and  the  avalanches  of  ice,  without  accident,  and 
reached  the  Grand  Plateau  towards  noon. 
From  thence  turning  towards  the  south,  they 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  snow-hill  where 
Balmat  had  been  obliged  to  cut  steps  in  his 
former  attempt.  Although  the  surface  of  the 
snow  was  then  softened  by  the  sun,  it 
took  them  full  two  hours  to  climb  it  and  reach 
the  Rocher  Rouge.  Until  now  the  rarificalion 
of  the  air  and  fatigue  alone  had  incommoded 
them  ;  but  here  a  very  violent  and  cold  wind  from 
the  N.  W.  overtook  them  and  added  to  their 
discomfort.  But  it  was  impossible  to  stop  ;  they 
must  continue  walking,  orbe  frozen  on  the  spot. 
From  this  point  to  the  summit,  although  the 
declivity  was  not  very  steep,  respiration  became 
hurried  and  painful,  which  joined  to  the  fatigue, 
and  to  the  mortal  cold  which  they  endured,  and 
the  violence  of  the  wind  which  greatly  retarded 
their  progresB,  rendered  their  position  infinitely 
perilous.  In  spite  of  all  these  discouragements, 
their  indomitable  courage  prevailed,  and  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  attained  the 
ridge  of  this  colossus  of  the  Alps. 

Dr.  Paccard  and  Balmat  very  often  related 
the  incidents  of  their  expedition  to  their  inti- 
mate friends :  but  tley  had  no  words  to  express 
the  ecstacy  with  which  they  gazed  upon  the 
sublime  and  dizzying  panorama  which  unrolled 
itself  to  their  view,  and  not  less,  the  satisfaction 
of  being  the  first  to  enjoy  it. 

However,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  an  in- 
tolerable temperature,  soon  forced  them  to  tear 
themselves  from  that  incomparable  site,  and 
beat  a  retreat.  Their  return  the  same  day  to 
their  shelter  of  the  day  before  was  made  in  all 
haste,  and  very  happily.  It  would  be  diflicult, 
I  believe,  to  express  the  satisfaction — the  intoxi- 
cation rather — of  those  two  intrepid  explorers 
during  that  first  niaht.  Henceforth  their  names 
will  belong  to  history,and  during  their  lives  with 
whatcongratulations  will  theynot  be  surrounded! 


The  next  morning  Dr.  Paccard  said  to  Bal- 
mat, "  But  I  hear  the  singing  of  birds,  and  it  is 
still  night."  "  Then,"  said  Jialmat,  '•  you  can- 
not see,  for  the  sun  is  up ;  a  thick  glare  of  blear- 
eyedncss  has  rendered  you  momentarily  blind. 
It,  is  the  effect  of  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon 
the  glittering  snow  ;  but  once  at  Chaniuuni,  you 
will  be  cured.  You  have  but  to  apply  cream  or 
the  foam  of  beer,  and  all  will  be  well  ;  mean- 
time I  will  bathe  you  with  water, — we  will 
breakfast,  and  go  on." 

It  was  with  infinite  difiiculty  that  Dr.  P.  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
La  Cote,  on  account  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
his  ejes;  but  after  a  few  days  of  re.'it,  and 
application  of  remedies,  the  iutiammatioa  sub- 
sided. 

The  two  persons  who  were  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  explorers,  acquitted  them- 
selves admirably.  While  the  success  of  the 
travellers  was  uncertain,  until  they  knew  that 
they  had  overcome  the  obstacles  hitherto  con- 
sidered  to  be  insurmountable,  they  kept  their 
secret  profoundly;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw 
them  on  the  Rocher  Rouge,  and  knew  that  they 
would  attain  the  summit,  they  called  the  atten- 
tion of  a  number  of  persons  to  confirm,  by  the 
aid  of  a  telescope,  the  victory  gained  over  the 
mighty  mountain  by  those  two  during  men. 

The  days  that  followed  their  happy  retnrn 
were  very  delightful;  they  were  feted,  congrat- 
ulated, and  admired  by  a  crowd  of  people. 
After  an  interval  of  several  days,  Dr.  Paccard 
drew  up  a  narrative  of  their  expedition.  If 
he  could  not  enrich  it  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  remarks,  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  an 
extensive  knowledge;  the  uncertainty  of  success, 
the  suddeness  of  their  departure,  the  short  time 
that  they  could  remain  on  the  summit,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
with  them  instruments  of  observation,  wenj  the 
cause  of  it. 

It  was  reserved  to  the  illustrious  Mr.  dc  Saus- 
sure,  who  made  the  ascension  in  August,  1787, 
to  give  to  the  learned  world  the  interesting 
series  of  observations  which  the  season  per- 
mitted him  to  make  there;  and  to  him  and  to 
others  who  have  described  its  mountains  and  its 
glaciers,  the  valley  of  Chamouui  owes  much  of 
its  celebrity.  Their  memory  is  dear  to  its 
inhabitants,  and  may  these  lines  be  a  fresh  tri- 
bute to  them. 

It  would  also  be  unjust  to  our  compatriots 
not  to  cfTcr  our  gratitude  to  theni,  who,  by 
their  fortunate  discovery,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  learned  to  our  village.  From  that  time, 
Balmat  was,  as  we  n)ay  easily  believe,  the 
favorite  c'uide.  His  time  was  exclusively  occu- 
pied in  long  journeys,  or  in  working  on  his 
farm  ;  however,  that  was  not  his  choiion  employ- 
ment. 

He,  as  I  have  said,  prosecuted  with  singular 
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determination  any  enterprise  that  he  had  once 
undertaken  ;  he  liked  freedom  in  thought  and 
action  ;  he  could  not  even  accommodate  himself 
to  the  forced  restraint  of  the  guide  towards  the 
traveller ;  he  would  often  prefer  to  a  certain 
gain  the  dangerous  risks  incurred  in  searching 
for  minerals,  and  particularly  mining. 

Thus,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
mineralogy  and  geology,  he  lost  much  precious 
time,  ruined  his  fortunes,  and  finished  by  falling 
a  victim  to  his  delusions. 

In  September,  1834,  believing,  upon  some 
vague  information,  that  a  vein  of  gold  existed 
upon  the  side  of  one  of  the  ridges  which  bounds 
the  valley  of  Sixt,  he  immediately  commenced 
searching  for  it ;  but  when  be  arrived  at  the 
place  indicated,  he  found  it  quite  unapproach- 
able. It  would  be  necessary  to  pass  over  a 
frightful  shaft  of  rock  on  a  narrow  cornice,  slo- 
ping over  a  precipice  of  more  than  400  feet 
deep. 

The  sight  of  the  imminent  danger  he  must  en- 
counter, checked  him,  and  for  the  time  he 
abandoned  the  idea.  Some'time  after,  having 
associated  with  him  a  chamois  hunter  as  daring 
as  himself,  they  two  with  the  aid  of  some 
precautions,  returned  to  the  charge;  and  this 
time,  in  spite  of  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  his 
companion,  he  would  persist  in  going  on  alone. 
It  was  a  fascination ;  he  ventured  upon  the 
narrow  ledge,  niade  a  few  steps,  and  disappeared 
forever.  His  companion  returned  alone,  dis- 
tracted and  in  despair,  in  n  condition  bordering 
on  insanity.  No  aid  could  reach  the  unfortu- 
nate lialmat;  his  death  must  have  been  instan- 
taneous. 

Imag'ne  to  yourself  u  fall  of  more  than  400 
feet  to  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  piled  with  enorm- 
ous rocks,  and  constantly  swept  by  avalanches 
of  ice,  and  you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  that 
horrible  tomb. 

At  first  the  people  of  ChamounI  were  not 
told  of  all  these  facts;  the  hunter  thought  it 
better  to  conceal  the  truth,  for  fear  of  being 
obliged  to  answer  before  the  court,  although 
no  suspicion  could  attach  to  him.  Some  shep- 
herds of  Sixt  had  seen  the  accident,  although, 
for  various  reasons,  they  imposed  on  each  other 
an  absolute  silence,  the  most  powerful  reason 
for  which  was  the  hope  to  discover  themselves 
the  precious  mine. 

It  was  therefore  only  by  uncertain  data  that 
the  son  of  Balmat  could  attempt  any  search  ; 
consequently  it  was  fruitless. 

Nineteen  years  had  passed  away  without  any 
one  thinking  of  undertaking  farther  search. 
The  frightful  description  that  had  been  given 
of  the  abyss  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  lay,  and 
the  great  danger  that  they  must  run,  caused  the 
bravest  to  shrink. 

However,  in  1853,  the  author  and  several 
experienced   guides   resolved,    with   the    help 


of  the  hunter,  to  make  another  attempt;  but 
they  were  soon  assured  of  their  folly,  and  of 
the  impossibility  of  success,  and  withdrew 
sorrowfully  from  the  fatal  place,  convinced  that 
it  only  now  remained  to  his  friends  to  dedicate 
these  few  lines  to  his  memory.  M.  C. 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Efvation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report : — 

From  City  Contributions $44Y.OO 

"      S.,  Fairbury.  Illinois 10.00 

"      Anne  Kirk,  Buckingham,  Pa 5.00 

"      Elida  Johns,  Pleasant  Dale,  Pa 5.00 

"      A  Friend,  Camden,  Del 10.00 

"      Friends  of  Abington,  Pa 29.00 

"      Friends  of  Hockessen,  Del 22.00 

"      Friends  of  Birmingham,  Pa.,  additional    120.00 

$648.00 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
12th  mo.  29,  1866.  No.  30  Third  St. 

ITEMS. 

The  Indians. — That  the  Indians  are  greatly  sinned 
against  as  well  as  sinning,  the  testimony  of  Bishop 
Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  abundantly  proves.  After 
unrivalled  opportunities  for  observation  among  the 
18,000  Indians  in  bis  diocess,  he  ascribes  their 
demoralization  greatly  to  their  contact  with  the 
whites,  and  particularly  to  the  government  agents. 
He  says  that  they  are  vicious  and  bad  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  familiar  with  the  whites. 
The  atrocities  practised  on  them  for  years  by  govern- 
ment agents  have  tended  to  exasperate  them,  and 
have  led  to  acts  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  Though 
these  Indian  agents  have  a  salary  of  but  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  the  Bishop  says  they  frequently 
retire  at  the  end  of  four  years,  having  amassed  a 
fortune  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. — Del.  Co.  RcjnibUcan. 

Slavery  not  Ykt  Dead. — Four  negroes,  convict- 
ed of  larceny  and  ordered  to  be  sold  by  Judge  Ma- 
gruder,  at  Annapolis,  were  sold  on  the  22d  ult. 
The   first  became  his  own  purchaser  for  $37. 

Another  man  brought  $35,  and  two  girls  brought 
respectively  $22  and  $30  each. 

There  was  an  officer  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  pres- 
ent of  the  sale,  and  it  was  thought  the  bidding  would 
have  been  more  spirited  but  for  the  fact  that  an  im- 
pression seemed  to  prevail  that  the  officer  in  question 
was  about  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  purch- 
asers, and  relieve  the  negroes  from  the  custody  of 
those  who  bought. 

AFPjMALE   of  experience  desires  a  situation   in  a  public  or 
family  sctiool.     Can  giv«  good  references.     Address 
wm22?  tf  Teacher,  New  Port,  Delaware. 

SPDRGEON  ON    GEORGE   FOX.— An  address  before  Friends' 
Institute,  in  London,  by  C.  II.  Spurgeon.    Price  ten  cebta 
per  copy,  or  $5.00  per  100.     Just  published  and  for  sale  by 
12mz  tf Henry  Longstreth. 

a    JOSEPH    FOULKE'S    FRIENDS'    ALMANACK"  for  1867 
O  now  ready,  by  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Nos.  17  and  19  S.  Gth  St., 
Philada.  Sent  by  mail  free — either  the  large  or  poclset  one— upon 
receipt  of  10  cents. lil5  4t 

APPLE  PAREllS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  Slicers.  Clothes 
Sprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-iron  Holders,  Knife  and 
Scissor  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Brace  Bitts,  Clutch  Brace-,  (require 
neither  fitting  or  notching  of  bitts,)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.    For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

H29.  No.  835  ( Eight  Thirt}  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  situated  on 
\J     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  19th  of  Uth  mo..  1866,  aud  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $86. 
For  further  particulars  address  Henry  W.  Ridgway, 

+766  825t  3367  pmnzzpain.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
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SELECTIONS     FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  691.) 

To . 

3d  of  S'.cond  Month,  1 819. 

Dear ,  I  have  often  believed  that  the 

blessing  in  store  for  those  who  hand  "  the  cup 
of  cold  water,"  may  not  pass  from  thee  and 
thine,  as  thou  art  yet  concerned  to  struggle  on 
in  the  narrow  way.  I  desire  to  be  thy  com- 
panion therein,  and  an  example  in  giving  up 
faithfully  to  all  that  is  set  before  me,  whether 
in  the  line  of  doing,  or  of  suffering;  who  am  often 
sensible  of  somethivg  still  blotting  out  and 
wiping  away  many  a  spot  contracted  through 
unwdtchfuiness.  There  is  a  very  precious 
feeling  that  seems  to  prevail  with  me,  whilst 
saying  thus  much;  and  I  may  add,  that  though 
nearly  day  by  day  bowed  down  and  broken, 
under  a  view  of  the  low  state  of  things  at  home 
(in  the  heart)  and  abroad,  and  of  many  sacri- 
fices and  services  for  the  cau.se  which  are  called 
for  at  my  hand ;  yet  I  may  acknowledge  the 
very  windows  of  heaven  have  been  opened,  and 
showers  of  refreshing  help  and  strength  have 
descended,  such  as  cannot  be  contained  or  ex- 
pressed :  so  that  the  encouragement  is  great  for 
me  and  thee  and  all,  yet  to  struggle  on ;  laying 
aside  that  which  hinders.     And  I  think  I  may 

safely  say  to  thee,  dear ,  there  has  already 

been  received  by  me  an  equivalent  to  the  hun- 
dredfold,—houses,  brethren,  sisters  with  suffer- 


ing; though  I  look  for  something  still  better  in 
the  end. 

From  thy  affectionate  friend, 

J.  B. 
To . 


1819,  Fifth  Movfh  4fh. — I  have  sometimes 
remembered  the  language  or  sentiment  of^a 
tried  servant,  who  by  being  resigned  to  the 
Divine  will  through  the  tribulations  that  were 
in  wisdom  handed,  was  enabled  to  comfort  a 
brother  in  words  like  these  : — "  if  wo  be  but 
clean  vessels,  no  matter  how  empiy;"  and  I 
may  add,  "  no  matter  how  long  on  tic  shelf." 
and  as  one  says,  like  "a  pitcher  plained  upside 
down,  on  its  mouth," — to  keep  the  dust  out. 
The  only  danger  I  have  found,  when  counted 
worthy,  or  clean  enough  to  be  set  in  tiii.s  trying 
position,  has  been  that  of  repining  at  the  dis- 
pensation allotted,  or  not  quietly  seeking  after 
acquiescence.  If  we  were  but  willing  to  abide 
the  operation  of  the  Almighty  hand,  which 
would  make  all  of  us  vc.'jsels  fit  for  a  place  in 
his  holy  temple,  and  a  service  in  the  l.ord'5 
house;  and  were  but  enough  sensible  of  the 
benefit  of  these  turnings  and  overturning^,  and 
of  the  blessing  that  they  are  to  those  that  arc 
patient  enough  to  profit  by  ihcm  ;— surely  some 
of  us  that  are  row  ready  at  seasons  to  give  over 
strueflincr,  and  to  think  it  is  to  no  purpose  en- 
deavo'riD'^  to  hold  out  in  faith  nnd  fiiitlifulncsB 
any  lunger,  (presuming  the  Lord  hath  f.  rgotten 
us,)  would  rejoice  that  we  are  counted  worthy 
to' drink   of  the  cup,  and   to  be  bnptii<-d  witb 
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the  baptism,  which  alone  can  purify  and  prepare 
for  a  seat  in  the  heavenly  kingdom.  "  It  shall 
be  given  to  those  for  whom  it  is  prepared," — 
"  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ;" — and  did 
He  not  go  through  suffering  ; — was  He  not  said 
to  be  made  perfect  through  the  same;  and  shall 
we  find  a  safer  path  than  in  His  footsteps,  "  who 
endured  the  cross  and  despised  the  shame." 
Some  of  us  in  this  day  of  great  profession  and 
performance  have  to  be  renewedly  baptized  into 
a  deep  sense  of  the  state  of  things,  both  without 
and  within  ;  and  to  labour  earnestly  after  the 
pure  and  unshackled  arisings  of  the  seed, — 
which  is  often  very  low,  and  burdened  with 
much  that  seems  to  be  favorable,  but  yet  greatly 
oppresses.  I  desire  for  thee,  dear  J.,  that  thou 
luayst  not  be  without  thy  full  appointed  share 
of  such  conflict  of  spirit,  and  even  apparent 
desertion  of  heavenly  help  and  strength,  as  is 
best  for  thee  ;  and  that  thou  raayst  have  the 
grain  of  faith  renewed  day  by  day,  the  hidden 
uianna,  the  secret  sustenance  which  enables 
quietly  to  wait  and  patiently  to  hope,  even 
through  all  things :  so  that  if  these  dispensa- 
tions should  be  in  judgment  or  in  mercy,  thou 
mayst  be  favored  through  submission  to  rise 
above  all  that  has  stood  in  the  way,  steadily 
persevering  in  a  course  of  humble,  dependent, 
watchful,  innocent  conduct.  I  believe  that 
mariiage  is  often  made  a  means  of  furthering 
the  religious  growth,  and  strengthening  the 
mind  in  that  which  is  good,  as  we  look  to  the 
Lord  in  our  proceedings,  having  him  in  our  eye, 
above  and  before  all  ido  s.  But  few  measures 
taken  in  life,  perhaps,  are  so  likely  to  entr.ip 
the  unwary, as  an  injudicious  engagement  there- 
in; it  unsettles  and  uncentres  the  mind  from  the 
great  first  object,  if  much  care  be  not  exercised, 
and  diligent  watchfulness  maintained. 

To  E.  S. 
1819,  Seventh  Month  22d. — The  examina- 
tion of  religious  tracts  proposed  to  be  printed  is 
a  weighty  service.  If  it  were  only  to  judge  of 
words,  the  consistency  of  the  sense  and  meaning 
with  the  principles  which  we  profess,  as  far  as 
human  wisdom  can  distinguish,  this  would  be 
easy,  and  could  be  compassed  by  the  spirit  of  a 
man:  "but  the  things  of  God  kuoweth  no  man, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God ;"  so  that  man's  spirit  is 
unequal  to  it,  but  must  be  in  subjection,  with 
all  the  vain  reasonings  which  he  can  muster  up 
and  contrive  by  the  natural  powers  of  his  un- 
derstanding, or  by  his  acquired  learning  and 
erudition;  and  he  must  wait  to  feel  that  raised 
up  in  him,  which  is  able  rightly  to  discern  and 
comprehend  the  precious,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  vile.  I  believe  a  time  may  come, 
when  the  writings  of  many  of  our  early  mem- 
bers, who  shone  bright  in  their  generation,  may 
again  rise  into  repute  among  us,  and  aho  among 
Others ;  notwithstanding  the  unfashionable  garb 


in  which  many  of  these  writings  are  clothed, 
so  unsuitable  (apparently)  for  these  times.  So 
that  one  would  like  to  see  the  avenues  kept 
open,  and  the  channels  clear,  and  the  conduits 
clean  ;  that  whatever  is  to  flow  in  the  ordering 
of  best  Wisdom,  may  flow  freely.  As  to  what 
thou  sayest  of  the  fear  of  some,  about  the  style 
of  our  early  Friends'  writings,  I  think  this  fear 
is  a  weakness,  and  proceeds  from  a  sort  of 
doubting  in  the  mind  about  the  writings  them- 
selves, and  not  merely  about  the  language.  I 
would  ask  these  fearful  ones,  whether  in  reading 
a  peculiarly  interesting  history  or  travel,  the 
subject  of  it  does  not  carry  them  above  the 
style,  so  that  almost  any  style,  however  prosy 
and  dull,  is  overlooked  ;  and  this  is  the  case 
tenfold  more  strongly  with  the  humble  seeking 
soul  in  religious  matters,  by  whom  the  words 
are  overlooked  in  the  earnest  desires  after  the 
substance.  Those  who  are  admirers  of  words, 
whether  they  be  words  printed  or  words 
preached,  are  very  unlikely  to  be  benefited 
really  and  truly  by  either,  having  gone  from 
that  which  is  beyond  words,  and  which  alone 
can  make  words  effectual. 

1819,  Sixth  Month  bth. — Great  have  beea 
my  temptations:  yet  abundantly  manifest 
through  all,  have  been  the  out-stretchings  of 
the  ancient  and  eternal  arm  of  power:  so  that 
to  this  hour,  it  is  alone  through  the  Lord's 
eminent  mercy  and  long  suffering,  and  by  his 
preserving  strength  and  help  daily  extended 
toward  me,  that  I  am  yet  alive  in  Him,  and 
able  to  celebrate  his  name,  and  seek  his  face, 
and  wait  for  the  fresh  arisings  of  his  holy  hea- 
venly virtue;  by  which  alone  I  can  do  any  thing 
acceptably  for  his  great  and  glorious  cause  in 
the  earth,  or  be  his  dutiful  and  faithful  son  and 
servant. 

1819,  Date  uncertain. — 0!  holy  blessed 
Father !  thy  love  shed  abroad  ru  the  heart,  thy 
sweet  refreshing  influence,  can  make  up  for  all; 
— thy  softening,  healing  balm  makes  us  forget 
our  wounds  and  weeping.  0  !  how  good  thou 
art  to  those  who  still  struggle  after  resignation 
and  sigh  after  submission  to  thy  holy  will ! 
Though  they  may  fall  many  times,  yet  how  is  thy 
strength  manifested  for  their  recovery  and  relief, 
for  the  renovation  of  their  faith  and  courage ; 
so  that  all  their  transgressions  are  blotted  out, 
and  their  unfaithfulness  is  wiped  away.  This 
is  precious  indeed — to  feel  access  to  the  fountain 
set  open  for  sin  and  iniquity ;  and  thus  to  be 
brought  nigh  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  to 
feel  its  cleansing  virtue. 

The  shortest  and  surest  way  to  live  with  honor 
in  the  world,  is  to  be  in  reality  what  we  wou'd 
appear  to  be;  and  if  we  observe,  we  shall  find 
that  all  humane  virtues  increase  and  strengthen 
themselves  by  the  practice  and  experience  of 
them. 
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"GEORGE    FOX." 

BY  C.   H.   SPUROEOM. 
(C!oQt!nued  from  page  C94.) 

Notliing  becomes  George  Fox  more  in  his 
whole  character  than  his  perfect  self-posesssion. 
Sometimes  it  was  outwardly  winter  with  George 
Fox,  and  sometimes  it  was  summer,  but  it  was 
all  the  same  to  him  inwardly.  I  cannot  detect 
him  unbelievingly  depressed,  I  cannot  find  him 
unduly  exalted.  It"  he  is  bound  in  prison  he 
does  not  despise  a  poor  girl  who  is  there  de- 
tained for  execution,  but  draws  up  a  petition  on 
her  behalf,  that  her  life  may  be  spared,  and 
when  he. visits  Oliver  Cromwell — let  me  say  a 
right  royal  man,  a  true  king — he  is  not  at  all 
abashed  before  the  Protector,  but  speaks  to  him 
just  as  plainly  as  he  speaks  to  the  poor  girl  in 
the  jail  at  Derby;  he  does  not  forget  the  little, 
or  fear  the  great.  When  he  writes  to  friend 
Charles  the  Second — who,  by  the  bye,  scarcely 
deserves  so  honorable  a  title — it  is  just  in  the 
selfsame  bold  but  courteous  style.  I'here  is  not 
a  grain  of  the  fear  of  man  about  him.  He  is 
humble  before  God,  but  there  is  no  affectation 
of  humility  in  the  presence  of  kings  or  princes. 
He  never  held  men's  persons  in  admiration  be- 
cause of  advantage,  but  spoke  to  men  as  his 
fellow  mortals,  and  as  God's  servant  he  was 
bold  to  tell  them  the  Lord's  mind  concerning 
them. 

The  death  of  our  friend  was  the  noblest 
thing  of  all.  Not  far  from  this  spot  he  finished 
his  course.  I  have  prayed  many  times — in  fact 
it  has  grown  to  be  almost  a  daily  prayer  with 
me— that  I  may  be  able  to  say  when  I  finish  my 
course  what  George  Fox  said,  "  I  am  clear,  T  am 
clear."  Oh  !  it  will  be  a  special  mercy  for  you, 
my  brethren,  in  the  eldership  here,  you  who 
speak  in  God's  name,  if  you  shuU  be  found 
clear  at  the  last.  Consider  what  God's  truth 
is,  and  how  we  ought  to  handle  it  as  God's 
truth,  not  as  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with  or  to  be 
spoken  without  prayerful  earnestness;  and 
consider  by  whose  power  we  profess  to  speak, 
namely,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Do 
we  always  speak  by  that  power?  Are  we  always 
conscious  that  we  are  true  to  the  motions  of  the 
Spirit  within,  and  that  we  deliver  ourselves  as 
dying  men  to  dying  men?  Are  we  not 
occasionally  silent  when  we  ought  to  speak,  or 
do  we  not  speak  when  we  ought  to  be  silent? 
May  not  sins  of  commission  and  sins  of  omission 
both  accuse  us  ?  Oh  !  if  we  can  say  that  we  are 
clear  we  are  happy  indeed  !  But  what  a  word 
— clear,  clear  ot  our  children,  clear  of  our 
friends,  clear  of  our  neighbors  1  Oh  !  above  all, 
if  we  can  say  we  are  clear  of  the  blood  of  this 
great  city,  this  wonderful  m'lss  of  human  beings, 
placed  here  by  God's  providence  close  to  our 
hand  with  the  very  intention  that  we  should  do 
our  best  to  win  them  from  destruction.  It, 
looking  at  London,  we  could  say,  "  I  am  clear," 


it  would  make  us,  throughout  eternity,  praise 
the  grace  of  God  which  has  enabled  us  to  bo 
faithful.  I  do  not  think  that  George  Fox  .spoke 
too  strongly  when  he  said,  "  I  am  clear.''  So 
far  as  he  knew  the  truth  I  cannot  see  that  he 
could  have  given  his  testimony  to  it  more 
boldly,  or  more  distinctly.  He  adopted  every 
mode  which  ingenuity  could  devi.<c  to  arouse  a 
slumbering  nation,  and  better  still,  he  abo 
followed  after  the  better  wisdom  which  comes 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  As  far  as  he  ku^-w  it 
I  believe  he  delivered  every  jot  of  God's  couo- 
sel,  and  that  in  all  respects  he  was  faithful  to 
his  conscience,  so  that  he  could  say,  knowin' 
that  God  was  hearing  him,  "  I  am  clear." 

It  would  not  be  right,  perhap:*,  to  close  this 
mere  sketch  of  Georj^e  Fox's  lifo  without  siiyini; 
that  I  do  not  think  that  his  career  is  at  present 
understood  by  the  outside  world.  <icnerally 
when  lecturing  upon  his  life  I  go  into  the 
details  because  they  are  not  known  by  the  out- 
side world,  and  t'^e  man's  history  is  garbled.  I 
would  like  to  think  every  man  honest,  but  I 
really  cannot  think  that  Macaulay  was  honest 
in  what  he  v.'rote  as  he  did  about  George  Fox. 
I  fear  that  he  slandered  him.  I  am  afraid  be 
had  a  prejudice  against  Quakers  in  general,  and 
against  George  Fox  in  particular;  like  Sydney 
Smith,  who  wanted  to  roast  just  one  Quaker, 
only  one,  just  for  the  sitisfaction  of  the  thing. 
The  story  which  Macaulay  tells  of  Fox  giving 
as  an  authority  for  wearing  his  hat  the  fact  that 
the  three  holy  children  were  cast  into  the  fur- 
nace with  their  hats  on  is  not  accordinir  to  the 
fact  of  the  case,  but  is  a  manifest  perversion  of 
the  true  story,  in  which  Fox,  instead  of  being 
ridiculous,  might  even  claim  to  be  eminently 
witty.  The  outside  world  supposes  that  George 
Fox  was  a  wild,  mad,  scurrilous  fellow  in  a  suit 
of  leather,  who  went  about  miking  disturbances 
in  churches  and  abusing  ministers,  and,  tj  say 
the  truth,  the  outside  world  cmnot  make  out 
how  it  is  that  you  sober,  quiet  people  could 
have  sprung  from  him.  They  suppose  that 
you  are  descended  from  hiui  by  a  pedigree  of 
contradiction.  They  cannot  uuder.-tand  how 
he  who  "  turned  the  world  upside  down"  should 
have  been  the  founder  of  such  a  serioa^  order- 
ly, peaceful  body  of  people  as  you  are,  so  sober 
that  there  are  none  so  s.^ber  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.     But  if  ihey  wouH  really  read  the  man's 

life and  you  must  make  them  do  that,  for  it 

would  do  them  good— I  think  they  would  say, 
"  Well,  though  there  are  many  eccentricities, 
yet  thi.s  is  the  hiography  of  a  great  maa." 

Speaking  of  cc-cntricities,  the  worst  of  them 
are  easily  understood  when  you  know  your  man, 
and  see  the  one  idea  which  burned  within  liim. 
Take  for  instance  his  walking  through  Lich- 
field  crying,  "  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  of  Lich- 
field!"  Now  supposing  a  man  wants  to  pro- 
duce a  ccrtaiQ  effect  upon  a  certain  city,  if  he 
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selects  the  surest  method  of  so  doing  is  he 
therefore  unwise?  It  is  quite  certain  that 
everybody  at  that  time  heard  of  what  Fox  had 
done,  but  if  he  had  merely  preached  a  sermon 
in  Lichfield  the  discourse  might  have  gone 
down  with  the  general  current  of  his  sermons, 
an  d  we  should  have  heard  no  more  about  it. 
H^s  walking  through  the  street  was  talked  of 
everywhere,  and  if  he  wished  it  should  be  he 
certaioly  accomplished  wbat  he  desired.  If 
ministers  now-a  days  used  justifiable  means  of 
making  men  hear  their  testimony  they  might 
certainly  do  worse.  Propriety  is  sometimes  to 
be  disregarded  when  truth  is  to  be  manifested, 
and  it  is  even  better  to  break  through  rules  of 
decorum  than  to  leave  men  at  ease  in 
their  sins.  For  my  part,  though  I  do  not  in- 
tend walking  barefooted  either  through  Lich- 
field or  London,  if  I  felt  that  good  might  be 
done  thereby,  or  that  the  Lord  bade  mo  do  it, 
I  hope  I  should  have  grace  to  set  out  to-night 
upon  the  errand.  Everybody  would  laugh, 
but  what  would  it  matter  if  conscience  did  but 
approve  ?  Now  Fox's  conscience  did  approve  ; 
need  I  say  more?  It  was  an  age  in  which 
people  were  somewhat  fanatical  in  religion. 
Fox  was  very  much  more  sober  than  many  of 
the  religionists  of  the  period,  and  he  by  no 
means  endorsed  all  that  was  done  even  by  his 
own  professed  followers.  We  dare  not  lay  at 
the  door  of  our  Master,  the  Lord  Jesus,  all  the 
things  that  his  followers  may  happen  to  do,  and 
we  cannot,  therefore,  charge  to  George  Fox  all 
the  eccentricities  and  wilduesses  which  were  to 
be  seen  in  some  of  his  immediate  followers. 
Though  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  he  was 
but  a  man  at  the  best.  There  must  be  some 
flaw  somewhere  in  mortal  characters,  but  Fox 
came  very  much  nearer  to  perfection  than  the 
most  of  his  Clitics;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Fox 
knew  better  what  he  ought  to  do  than  we  who 
live  two  hundred  years  after  him. 

I  did  not  mean  to  have  said  so  much  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  but  now  1  beg  your 
attention  while  I  speak  upon  some  of  the  legacies 
which  Fox  left  to  succeeding  ages.  He  did 
not  leave  so  much  in  gold  and  silver  as  I  sup- 
pose most  of  my  brethren  around  me  are  likely 
to  leave  to  their  descendants.  I  should  suppose 
that  his  wealth  in  this  world  was  exceedingly 
small.  When  Mr.  John  Wesley  was  asked  how 
much  plate  he  had,  he  answered  that  he  had 
one  silver  spoon  with  him  and  one  at  Bristol, 
and  that  was  all,  and  while  there  were  so  many 
poor  people  in  the-world  he  should  not  increase 
the  stock.  George  Fox,  I  should  think,  did 
not  even  come  up  to  that,  but  he  bequeathed  to 
us  in  his  last  will  and  testament  more  than  as  if 
he  had  given  us  the  mines  of  Peru,  for  he  has 
left  to  tne  Christian  church  in  the  clearest  and 
most  unmistakable  utterances  a  tei^HmovTj  for 
the  ^pir'dualifi/  of  true  n'tlgion.     It  is  wonder- 


ful how  full  the  testimony  is.  If  you  were  to 
read  through  the  lives  of  all  the  eminent  saints, 
I  believe  you  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  of  all  others  George  Fox  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct upon  the  one  point,  that  ''  God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  hira 
in  spirit  aad  in  truth."  I  delight  to  hear  him 
talking  about  the  "  steeple-houses."  Quite 
right,  George  Fox  !  That  is  what  they  are, 
and  n  ithitig  better!  "A  church!''  said  he  ; 
"  did  Christ  shed  his  blood  for  the  steeple- 
house,  and  purchase  and  sanctify  the  steeple- 
house  with  his  blood  ?  And  seeing  the  church 
is  Christ's  bride  and  wife,  and  that  he  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  dost  thou  think  that  the 
steeple-house  is  Christ's  bride,  and  that  he  is 
the  head  of  that  old  house  ?"  Some  of  our 
Dissenting  friends  are  coming  to  call  their  build- 
ings for  public  worship  "  Churches,"  because 
a  church  meets  in  them.  Why  do  not  they  call 
them  "  Suns,"  or  "  Moons,"  because  the  light 
•^hines  i»  them  ?  The  title  would  be  quite  as 
appropriate.  I  fear  that  we  shall  go  buck  to 
superstition  by  slow  degrees  throagh  the  mis- 
use of  terms;  for  though  such  misuse  may 
appear  to  have  but  very  little  harm  in  it  at  first, 
yet  there  very  soon  comes  to  be  mischief  in  it, 
and  therefore  it  is  as  wise  as  it  is  right  to  be 
cautious  from  the  very  first.  Buildings  used 
for  ecclesiastical  worship  were  merely  buildings 
and  nothing  more  to  this  great  Elijah.  He 
often  testified  that  the  so-called  churches  were 
not  one  whit  more  consecrated  than  the  moors 
and  commons,  and  were  more  like  Jeroboam's 
calves'  houses  than  the  true  temples  of  God 
which  are  the  bodies  of  his  own  people.  He 
believed  in  no  consecration  flowing  from  prel- 
ates' hands.  He  had  discovered  long  before  the 
hymn  was  written,  that 

"  Where'er  we  seek  hira  he  is  found, 
And  every  place  is  halluw'd  ground." 

This  is  a  truth  which  the  church  needed  to  be 
taught  then,  and  which  the  church  needs  to  be 
taught  still. 

Fox  had  no  sort  of  respect  either  for  conse- 
crated persons.  Priests  had  no  quarter  at  his 
hands.  By  a  little  imagination  I  think  I  hear 
George  Fox  addressing  one  of  those  "  green  and 
gilded"  gentlemen  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  now-a-days  dress  themselves  up  to  such  a 
splendor  of  absurdity.  The  highly  decorated 
creature  would  win  small  favor  from  the  honest 
Friend ;  and  if  he  proceeded  to  perform  in  his 
masshouse,  George  would  be  as  plain  with  him 
as  Elijah  with  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  mock  hira 
with  as  grim  a  scorn  as  did  the  prophet  when  he 
said,  "  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god  !"  It  would 
be  worth  any  price  to  hear  George  Fox  pour 
contempt  upon  the  rubbishing  paraphernalia  of 
the  modern  Popery  which  is  spreading  around 
us.  He  had  a  very  copious  and  forcible  vocabu- 
lary when  he  oa-iic  to  talk  of  priests,  ani  little 
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cared  he  to  what  sect  they  belonged;  if  tliey 
set  up  for  priests  be  was  very  much  at  home  in 
pulliog  them  dovvQ.  Fox  believed  that  any  man 
Avho  preached  the  truth  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  God's  minister,  but  he  would 
not  have  it  that  a  man  was  a  minister  merely 
because  he  was  educated  at  Oxfurd  or  Cam- 
bridge, or  any  other  University,  and  h;id  ob- 
tained the  family  living,  and  had  the  hands  of 
a  bishop  put  upon  his  head.  Although  the  or- 
dained pretender  may  be  recognized  by  the 
State,  and  give  himself  all  the  airs  in  the  world, 
he  is  not  God's  minister  for  all  that.  Fox 
believed  that  the  poorest  person  whom  God 
moved  to  speak  was  God's  voice  to  the  people, 
but  that  the  most  learned  and  the  best  educated 
man  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  new  birth,  and 
had  never  received  the  incorruptible  seed  which 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever,  was  a  mere  impos- 
tor when  he  rose  up  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Fox  left  us  his  testimony  in  this 
matter  very  clearly  and  unmistakably.  Nay,  so 
valiant  is  his  testimony  for  spiritual  religion 
that  he  tramples  the  outward  form  under  the 
feet  of  the  inward  life  in  matters  where  others 
have  not  been  clear;  I  allude  to  the  use  of  ver- 
bal utterances  in  worship.  He  sat  still  for  two 
hours  while  the  people  were  expecting  to  hear 
him  preach,  and  he  did  not  give  them  a  word, 
becaii«e  he  would  banish  them  from  words,  and 
teach  them  to  worship  God  in  the  spirit.  Is  it 
not  the  fault  of  many  of  us  who  do  try  as  much 
as  possible  to  preserve  and  cultivate  the  sim- 
plicity of  worship,  that  we  are  so  everlastin£;ly 
talking?  I  find  it  a  very  blessed  thing  at  the 
Tabernacle  to  say,  "  Now  let  us  sit  still  for  a 
few  minutes."  It  is  often  the  very  best  part 
of  the  meeting,  when  the  soul  can  masticate  and 
digest  the  truth  ;  and  if  this  were  done  oftcner 
when  we  meet  together  for  worship,  if  more  fre- 
quently solemn  silence  were  proclaimed,  I 
believe  the  very  best  results  would  follow  from 
it.  It  is  as  much  formality  for  people  to  think 
that  they  cannot  worship  God  without  the  voice 
of  the  preacher  as  it  is  for  others  to  fancy  that 
they  cannot  worship  God  without  an  altar  and 
a  priest.  It  is  ceremonialism  to  imagine  that 
we  mmt  sing,  or  pray  or  read  in  a  certain  or- 
der;  or  mult  sit  still  just  so  many  minutes; 
how  much  better,  while  all  things  are  done 
decently  and  in  order,  to  conduct  worship  as  the 
L'ivine  Spirit  may  direct!  The  Spirit  of  God 
is  free,  and  sometimes  the  best  worship  will  be 
with  words,  but  at  other  times  the  best  worship 
will  be  without  words.  Fox  tells  us  this  very 
unmistakably. 

Would  that  the  spirituality  of  worship  were 
known  throughout  England!  Would  that  it 
were  recognized  in  every  place  of  worship,  that 
we  mi'.st  worship  God  who  is  a  Spirit,  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  !  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  my 
brethren,  in   your   meetings;  for   it   is    to  be 


feared  that  even  your  peaceful  sil.'nce  may  be 
regarded  as  if  it  were  necessarily  wor.-hip, 
whereas  the  silence  of  your  meetings,  without; 
the  Spirit,  is  no  better  than  .'•ileuce  in  your 
beds,  n;iy,  it  is  no  better  than  talk  and  babble, 
unless  the  Spirit  of  God  hold  high  communiou 
with  your  soul*.  We  must  keep  this  in  mind 
constantly.  Preachers  cannot  preach  about  it 
too  often,  for  the  rising  race  need  to  be  lold  of 
it  incessantly.  You  who  becmne  membcrd  of 
Society  by  birthright  must  take  especial  care 
lest  you  imagine  yourselves  to  be  members  of 
Christ's  church  because  you  happen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  Society.  Do  not  conclude  that  you  are 
necessarily  children  of  God  because  you  wear 
the  garb  and  use  the  peculiarities  of  the  Society. 
Alas  !  we  know  that  it  is  one  thing  to  tilk 
about  spiritual  things,  but  quite  another  thing 
to  feel  them  ;  one  thing  to  uj^ike  a  profession  of 
them,  and  even  to  live  in  outward  correspond- 
ence wiih  that  profession  to  a  degree,  but 
quite  another  thing  to  have  the  inward  and 
spiritual  giace.  The  world,  of  course,  turns 
away  with  a  sneer,  and  says,  "  What  do  we  care 
f)r  this  spiritual  fanatacism  ?"  and  we  can  re- 
ply to  the  world,  ''  Thou  knowc-t  nothing  about 
It !  How  canst  thou  know  it,  for  it  is  spiritu- 
ally discerned."  Jiut  you  and  I  mu?t  see  to  it 
that  every  act  of  worship  wliich  we  perform  is 
done  in  the  Spirit.  We  mu^t  pray  in  the 
Spirit,  sing  in  the  Spirit,  and  preach  in  the 
Spirit.  When  I  have  sometimes  heard  the 
clerk  say,  "  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God,"  I  have  wondered  whether  it  was  not 
far  more  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  organ  or 
of  the  singing-pew;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
what  a  mockery  it  is !  Only  that  music  is  sweet 
in  God's  ear  which  comes  from  the  heart,  and 
only  that  praise  is  accepted  which  is  the  work 
of  his  Spirit  in  the  soul.  George  Fox,  dear 
friends,  has  bequeathed  these  principles  to  you. 
I  pray  you,  guard  them  with  your  livps,  and 
hand  them  down  with  undimmed  lustre  to  your 
sons.  Let  nothing  beguile  you  from  your 
steadfastness  in  the  spirituality  of  your  wor- 
ship, and  press  it  upon  others  everywhere, 
wherever  you  have  opportunity,  that  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  him  as  worship  him  iu 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

(To  l>e  continued.) 
»  ««» 

<'  He  that  snweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also 
sparingly  ;  and  he  that  sowelh  bountifully,  shall 
reap  al>o  bountifully."  _ 

What  an  incentive  to  holy  liviug  and  in- 
creased spiritual  attuinniputs! 

3Iy  soul,  wouldst  thou  be  a  star  shining  high 
and  bright  in  the  firmament  of  glory  y— wouldst 
thou  receive  the  ten-talent  recompense  ?  '1  hen 
be  not  weary.  <Jird  on  thine  armor  for  iresh 
conquests  He  gaining  daily  some  new  victory 
over  sin.     Deny  thyself,     lie  a  willing  cross- 
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bearer  for  thy  Lord's  sake.  Do  good  to  all 
meo  as  thou  bast  opportunity;  be  patient  under 
provocation,  slow  to  wrath,  resigned  in  trial. 
Let  the  world  take  knowledge  of  thee,  that 
thou  art  wearing  Christ's  livery,  and  bearing 
Christ's  spirit, 'and  sharing  Christ's  cross.  And 
■when  the  reaping  time  comes.  He  who  has 
promised  that  the  cup  of  cold  water  shall  not 
go  unrecompensed,  will  not  suffer  thee  to  lose 
thy  reward. 

.— 4e>~-. 

LETTER  FROM  LYDIA  P.  MOTT. 
No.  I  I. 

First-day  Evcnivg. — rContrary  to  my  usual 
practice,  1  went  up  to  W.  Willet's  this  after- 
noon, on  account  of  their  intending  to  set  oflF 
to-morrow,  and  while  there  thy  parents  arrived, 
and  I  was  a  few  minutes  with  them,  which 
makes  it  late  to  commence  a  letter;  yet  I  am 
unwilling  thy  father  should  return  without  a 
line,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  thy  truly  ac- 
ceptable letter,  which  convinced  me  that  noth- 
ing existed  in  thy  bosom  but  love  and  good 
■will,  not  only  towards  me,  but  others.  May 
this  ever  be  the  temper  of  thy  mind,  and  it  as- 
suredly will  be  if  thou  continues  to  desire  a 
conformity  to  the  Divine  will;  for,  under  the 
government  of  that,  no  evil  gurmisings  can  be 
indulged.  "  For  what  agreement  hath  light 
■with  darkness,  or  what  concord  is  there  between 
Christ  and  Belial."  0  my  dear  M.  A.,  it  is 
my  heart's  desire  that  thou  mayst  live  so  near 
the  precious  principle  that  thou  may  be  pre- 
served from  joining  with  the  opinions  of  others 
any  further  than  there  is  a  secret  evidence  of 
their  rectitude  given  thee.  "  Try  all  things, 
prove  all  things,  and  then  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good,"  though  all  men  should  revile.  Jl  is 
a  blessed  thing  to  pass  through  evil  report,  if 
■we  faint  not,  (and  the  everlasting  arm  is  near  to 
sustain,)  for  then  do  we  know  in  whom  our 
confidence  is.  And  though  sometimes  things 
may  be  misrepresented,  and  we  be  censured, 
yet  if  we  pursue  the  path  of  rectitude,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Oh,  the  blessed  defence  of  the 
truth.  "What  said  the  great  master  of  those 
that  were  His,  "  Nothing  shall  be  able  to  pluck 
them  out  of  my  Father's  hand,"  and  such  were 
to  be  as  little  children.  How  sweet  and  how 
safe  the  path ;  pursue  it  with  alacrity  of  heart, 
leave  every  thing  that  clogs  and  hinders,  shake 
off  every  obstruction,  that  so  thou  may  progress 
on  thy  heavenly  journey,  whither  I  am  com- 
forted in  believing  thou  hast  set  thy  face  in 
sincerity. 

I  do  not  mistake  thy  expressions,  or  think 
that  thou  wishes  me  to  esteem  thee  better  than 
'thou  art;  but  I  believe  the  hidden  exercise  of 
thy  soul  is  after  purity  and  acceptance  with 
thy  Master ;  and  in  this  I  desire  to  encourage 
thee.  Look  uot  out  at  others ;  be  no  one's 
copy.     Irregularity  has  often  been  the   means 


of  preservation.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  a  sin- 
gularity of  thy  own  creating.  I  mean  that 
kind  which  sometimes  is  the  effect  of  simple 
obedience  ;  for  it  is  no  matter  in  what  it  is 
when  once  we  choose  for  ourselves  in  opposition 
to  manifested  duty ;  we  then  say  in  reality, 
*'  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us," 
and  are  in  imminent  danger  of  calling  darkness 
light,  and  of  becoming  bewildered,  not  know- 
ing the  right  hand  from  the  left. 

In  patience  possess  thy  soul,  and  the  un- 
foldings  of  Divine  Wisdom  will  be  sure  as  fast 
as  thou  canst  bear.  Do  not  crave  too  much, 
and  then  the  little  that  is  given  thee  will  be 
sweet — at  times,  peaceful  poverty  of  spirit. 
What  a  consolation  will  attend  the  reading  of 
some  promise  in  the  Scriptures,  or  some  precept 
of  Christ's.  At  times  a  few  words  will  remain 
sealed  on  the  mind.  When  this  is  the  case, 
rest  upun  it,  feed  upon  it,  as  the  Israelites  did 
upon  the  manna;  gathering  more  would  be 
like  their  attempts  at  collecting  for  two  days  at 
once — it  was  unfit  for  nourishment.  So,  too, 
in  meeting  ;  if  an  impression  is  made  on  thy 
mind,  either  through  ministry  or  immediately, 
calmly  settle  thy  thoughts  without  reaching 
after  more,  and  its  sweetnos  will  nourish  and 
strengthen  thy  fiith.  A  word  or  two  in  this 
way  will  be  as  a  heavenly  manna,  indeed  ;  and, 
my  dear  young  friend,  let  not  the  fear  of  being 
seen  affected  in  meetings  cause  thee  to  lose  the 
melting  tenderness  of  Divine  love.  Remem- 
ber that  solemn  injunction,  ''  He  that  is 
ashamed  of  me  before  men,"  &c.  Sometimes 
the  fear  of  being  discovered  tends  to  unsettle 
and  keep  the  mind  agitated,  when  it  would, 
otherwise,  be  filled  with  the  incomes  of  that 
which  is  the  diadem  of  our  solemn  assemblies; 
but  no  more.  I  desire,  under  the  feeling  which 
flows  towards  thee  as  I  write,  to  commend  thee 
wholly  to  that  inspeaking  word  of  Divine  grace, 
which  will  teach  thee  all  things,  and  rest  thy 
affectionate  friend,  Lydia  P.  MoTT. 


Fur  Frieuils'  Intelligencer. 
THE  POETRY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  time  after  time,  to  my 
regret,  that  "devotional  poetry  cannot  please" 
— that  no  one  who  confines  himself  to  this  kind 
of  writing  ever  soars  to  the  highest  realms  of 
poetry.  This  may  be  so  as  a  general  rule, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it;  but  surely  it 
must  be  received,  if  received  as  a  law  at  all, 
with  limitations  and  exceptions.  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  they  who  lay  down  this  law,  critics 
though  they  be,  wise  and  learned,  have  either, 
forgotten,  or  else  have  not  duly  appreciated  the 
poetry  of  the  Bible.  Compared  with  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
the  noblest  flights  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare, 
beautiful  and  sublime  as  they  are,  sink  into  in- 
significance. 
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Read  the  Song  of  Moses,  ere  he  bade  his 
last  sorrowful  adieu  to  Lis  people ;  observe  the 
earnestness,  the  deep  feeling  with  which  he 
speaks,  "  Give  ear,  0  ye  Heavens,  and  I  will 
speak,  and  hear,  0  Earth,  the  words  of  my 
mouth.  My  doctrines  shall  drop  as  the  rain  ; 
my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small 
rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers 
upon  the  grass."  And  again  :  "  For  the 
Lord's  portion  is  his  people ;  Jacob  is  the  lot 
of  his  inheritance.  He  found  him  in  a  desert 
land  and  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness;  he 
led  him  about ;  he  instructed  him  ;  he  kept  him 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  As  an  eagle  stirreth 
up  her  nest,  fluttereth.  over  her  young,  spread- 
eth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them  and  bearoth 
them  upon  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did 
lead  him,  and  there  was  no  strange  god  with 
im. 

Where  is  any  song  of  triumph  that  surpasses 
in  harmony  and  exultant  joy  the  song  of  tlie 
prophetess,  when  she  praised  the  Lord  for  the 
avenging  of  Israel,  for  the  discomfiture  of  the 
mighty  host  of  Canaanites  on  the  plain  of  Me- 
giddo,  when  thousands  were  slain  and  their  dead 
bodies  were  swept  away  by  that  "  ancient  river, 
the  river  Kishon." 

Can  any  elegy  compare  with  that  deeply 
touching  lament  of  David  over  his  beloved 
Jonathan — "Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there 
be  no  di'W,  neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you, 
nor  fields  of  offering;  for  there  the  shield  of 
the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away — the  shield  of 
Saul,  as  though  it  had  not  been  anointed  with 
oil.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  and  the  weapons 
of  war  perished."  Or,  his  heart-broken  moan 
over  the  erring,  but  beloved  Absalom — "  Oh  I 
my  son  Absalom  !  my  son,  my  son  Absalom, 
would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son  !" 

Where  shall  we  find  a  more  fitting  illustra- 
tion of  the  sublim^e  than  in  the  inspired  words 
of  the  "  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  especially  in 
his  description  of  the  Almighty,  "  He  bowed 
the  Heavens  also  and  came  down,  and  darkness 
was  under  his  feet, — he  rode  upon  a  cherub 
and  did  fly;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind  ;  he  made  darkness  his  secret  place; 
his  pavilion  about  him  were  dark  waters  and 
thick  clouds  of  the  sky."  Where  any  higher 
flight  of  real  poesy  than  is  found  in  the  lU4ih 
Psalm,  beginning  with  a  description  of  tho 
might  and  majesty  of  Him  "  who  coverest  him- 
self with  light  as  with  a  garment,  who  stritchost 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain;  who  rebukest 
the  waters  and  they  flee."  He  proceeds  to  shuw 
forth  not  only  his  mighty  power,  but  also  his 
beneficence,  to  all  that  his  holy  hands  have  cre- 
ated, in  that  he  causeth  the  "  grass  to  grow  for 
the  cattle,"  and  the  cedars  of  lofty  Lebanon, 
where  the  "  birds  make  their  nests,"  the  high 
hills  which  are  a  "  refuge  for  wild  goats,  and 


the  rocks  for  the  corries  ;  he  appointcth  the 
moon  for  seasons,  and  the  sun  knowelh  his 
going  down."  All  these,  t..gether  with  ni:m 
and  the  dwellers  in  the  great  deep— "all  these 
wait  upon  Thee  ;  thou  openost  thy  hand,  they 
are  filled  with  good;  thou  hidest  thy  faco,  they 
are  troubled;  thou  takost  away  their  health, 
they  die  and  return  to  the  dust  ;  thou  sendcHt 
forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created," — gracious 
words  which  can  never  grow  old,  words  which 
have  issued  from  many  a  lip  as  a  song  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  his  mercy  and 
goodness — words  which  many  a  tried  and  way- 
worn pilgrim  has  repeated,  finding  them  a  pow- 
erful cordial  to  sustain  and  strengthen,  a  balm 
to  heal  the  heart's  bleeding  wounds. 

Time  and  space  will  not  suffice  even  to  glance 
at  the  high  finish,  the  beauty  of  the  metaphors 
thit  pervade  almost  every  line  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah,  or  to  delineate  the  pathos,  the 
tender  melancholy,  that  flows  through  the  sor- 
rowful lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  who,  bowed 
down  with  sorrow,  wept  "  day  and  night  for  the 
slain  of  the  daughters  of  his  people." 

Who  that  delights  in  the  wonderful,  can 
forget  the  visions  that  Ezekiel  saw,  when  he 
sat  among  the  captives  by  the  river  of  Chebar, 
or  those  of  Daniel,  the  "  man  greatly  beloved," 
who  in  the  visions  of  the  night  caught  '.'limpses 
of  the  eternal  world — things  not  lawful  for  him 
to  reveal.  If  histor-y  rather  than  merely  sacred 
song,  the  highest  flijjhts  of  poesy,  pleases, 
where  can  we  find  an  epic  poeiu  more  frausrht 
with  instruction,  more  full  of  deep,  unwearying 
interest,  than  the  brief  narratives  of  the  lives  of 
the  patriarchs — their  errors  and  their  chastise- 
ments, their  triumphs  and  their  sorrows.  Fol- 
hnv  the  wanderings  of  the  chosen  people  of  old, 
as  they  journey  from  the  land  of  bondage, 
through  the  way  of  the  Wilderness  by  the  lied 
Sea,  till  their  final  establishment  in  the  Lund 
of  Canaan;  observe  them  under  their  judges 
and  kings;  go  with  them  when,  carried  away 
captive,  they  sit  weeping  under  the  shadow  of 
the  willows,  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  learn 
from  their  misfortunes  that  righteousness  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,  but  iniciuity  is  surely  punis.hed. 

Would  we  receive  insiruetion  disguised  under 
the  veil  of  fancy  ?  Read  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  who  took  from  his  poor  neighbor  his  "one 
ewe  lamb;"  or  the  inimitable  one  uf  the  man 
who,  journeying  from  Jeiusalom  to  Jericho,  fell 
among  thieves.  Could  whole  pajies  of  loroible 
reasoiTing  and  learned  observations  show  U9  00 
conclusively  where  wo  shall  find  our  neighbor, 
and  how  we  shall  act  towards  hiui,  ns  is  here 
set  forth  so  convincingly  in  a  lev  simple  word^. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  the  \vi>e  and 
learned,  that  he  who  would  uc.juire  an  excel- 
lent style  of  writing  should  jrive  his  da}. s  and 
nifihts  to  Addison— that  he  should  make  him- 
self familiar  not  only  with  our  Euglieh  claasios, 
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but  also  with  the  Greek  and  Latiu  authors  of 
itntiquity.  I  would  not  undervalue  these  in  the 
least,  believing,  as  I  do,  thatanintioiate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  beauties  and  excellencies  of 
these  old  writers  is  necessary,  if  we  would  have 
the  store- house  of  the  mind  tl-ioroughlj  filled 
with  rich  treasures,  so  that  we  may  bring  forth 
therefrom  "  things  both  new  and  old  ;"  but  I 
would  say,  give  a  portion  of  your  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  they  contain 
not  only  the  words  of  eternal  life,  but  they 
stand,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  eminent  ex- 
amples to  be  Ibund  of  the  truly  sublime  and 
beautiful.  Assuredly  the  most  highly  gifted 
sons  of  song — the  bards  who  have  most  influ- 
enced for  good  their  fellows — whose  words  have 
seemed  full  of  prophetic  inspiration,  have 
lighted  their  lamps  at  the  holy  fires  kindled  so 
long  ago  on  the  altars  of  the  prophets  ;  have 
drank  from  the  same  fountain  as  they. 

12^/i  mo.,  1866.  A.  R.  P. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  12,  1867. 


asmuch   as  you  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 

these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
.—*•>— 

Married,  on  the  13th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866, 
with  the  approbation  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting, 
Dr.  George  P.  Corse  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  James 
L.  Sutton,  all  of  Baltimore  County. 


Died,  in  Fairfax  Co.,  Virginia,  on  the  25th  of 
Twelfth  month,  1866,  aged  29  years,  Maria  L.,  wife 
of  Charles  Bnllinger  ;  a  member  of  Alexandria 
Monthly  and  Wood  lawn  Part'cular  Meetings. 

,  on  S^-cond-day,  31st  of  Twelfth  month,  1366, 

Rebbicca  Justice,  widow  of  Dr.  Gove  Mitchell,  of 
Hatborough,  Pa.,  in  her  85th  year. 

,  on  the  2d  of  First  month,  1867,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Alan  Wood,  son  of  John  H.  and  Elizabeth  Y. 
Cooper,  aged  2  years,  1  month   and  10  days. 

,  on  the  21  of  First  month,  1867,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son-in-law,  Oliver  Wilson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Abbie  Gardiner,  aged  61  years. 

,  on   Sixth  day,  4th  of  First  month,   at  Berk- 

It^y,  N.  J.,  Lettice,  relict  of  Jedediah  Allen,  in  her 
86th  year  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Mouthly  Meet- 
ing. 


The  Industrious  Poor. — In  view  of  the 
many  benevolent  efforts  to  relieve  suflFering,  it 
may  be  deemed  unnecessary  to  make  an  appeal 
for  those  upon  whom  the  cold  hand  of  penury 
is  laid.  But  there  is  one  class  to  which  we 
would  particularly  cite  attention.  It  is  com- 
posed of  those  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  find  it  difiicult  to 
obtain  work.  Some  of  these  are  unwilling 
to  be  numbered  with  the  .habitual  beesars 
who  are  found  daily  asking  alms  from  door  to 
door,  and  yet  are  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  fuel,  foo9, 
and  clothing,  the  little  they  earn  is  insufficient 
to  save  them  from  actual  want.  This  call  may 
seem  more  particularly  to  apply  to  cities  than 
to  country  neighborhoods;  but  even  in  the  lat- 
ter, we  have  known  instances  where  it  would  be 
equally  appropriate.  Wherever  there  is  any 
considerable  population,  there  is  to  be  found 
the  comfortable  mansion  and  the  squalid  hut, 
each  containing  its  portion  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
of  happiness  or  misery.  The  affluent  who  are 
known  by  their  generosity,  no  doubt,  are  im- 
portuned on  every  hand.  May  these  not 
"  grow  weary  of  well-doing."  If  their  alms  be 
given  in  the  spirit  which  would  fain  conceal 
from  the  left  hand  what  the  right  doeth,  the 
blessing  of  the  poor  will  not  only  rest  upon 
them,  but  shall  not  theirs  be  the  sentence — "  In- 


The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Aid  and  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Frcedmen  meets  at  Green  Street  .Meeting 
House,  on  Fourib-day  evening.  First  month  16th, 
at  72  o'clock.     Friends  interested  are  invited. 

Jacob  M.Ellis,  Y^^^^^^^ 
Anne  Cooper,     J 


WANTED, 

By  the  Association  of  Friends  of  New  York  for  Re- 
lief of  Freedmen,  a  teacher  for  a  school  in  Maryland. 
Address,  Jacob  Capron, 

1172  Broadway,  New  York. 
1st  mo.  12,  1867— tf. 


The  following  response  to  a  box  sent  by  two 
little  children  of  this  city,  aged  respectively  five 
and  seven,  to  the  children  of  the  freed  people  at 
St.  Helena  Island,  S.  C,  will,  we  think,  interest 
our  young  readers. 

St.  Helena  \2th  month  24,  1866. 

jl/y  dear  ijoxing  Fritnch, — A  happy  Christmas 
for  you  all,  and  blessings  on  you  for  the  kind, 
benevolent  feeling  that  put  it  into  your  hearts 
to  send  greeting  to  our  flock  of  sable  ones  here 
at  St.  Helena,  and  to  gladden  the  spirits  of 
these  by  your  very  pretty  and  useful  gifts. 
Would  that  you  could  have  seen  the  bright 
faces  of  our  band  of  pupils  to  day,  as  we  gave 
them  your  Christmas  presents;  their  eyes 
sparkled  and  their  little  hearts  beat  quick  with 
a  new  joy.  Ah,  there  are  indeed  true  emotions 
underneath  the  dark  skin  ;  there  is  a  world  of 
real  feeling  within  these  shattered  caskets, 
many  of  them  all  scarred  and  seared,  and 
variously  disfigured;  and  deep  down  in  their 
souls  there  is  an  innate  love  for  truth  and 
right,  lor  beauty  and  harmony,  and  an  ever- 
controlling  love  and  reverence  for  Jesus,  even 
though  their  young  lives  were  blighted  under 
the  cruel  and  unhallowed  dispensation  of 
slavery;  yet,  up  through  all  the  darkness  and 
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mists,  the  inhumanity  and  degradation,  sprinij 
the  flowers  of  sympathy  and  love  and  toudei^ 
ness,  of  justice  and  Mercy.  Their  hearts  are 
easily  touched;  soon  the  dew  of  feeling  may  be 
discovered  in  the  eye,  and  the  lip  be  seen  to 
quiver,  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  their  hijiher 
natures,  showing  that  they  are  not  void  of  con- 
science, or  lacking  in  the  elements  that  combine 
to  make  true  men  and  women — as  their  enemies 
would  fain  have  us  believe.  Plea«e  accept  their 
hearty  thanks  for  your  contribution.  They  are 
each  and  all  most  acceptable,  and  we  want  each 
one  who  added  to  the  store,  however  small  the 
gift,  to  feel  in  his  or  her  heart  that  these  little 
ones,  who  have  so  long  been  sufferers,  send  you 
their  warm  and  earnest  thanks,  and  with  them 
a  "  God  bless  you,"  for  each  one  of  you, 
May  He  keep  you  ever  near  Him,  and  always 
incline  your  hearts,  as  now,  to  remember  the 
poor  and  the  friendless.  Oh,  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  an  old  woman,  (Aunt  Charlotte,)  one 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  receive  one  of  the 
nice  warm  dresses  that  came  in  that  noble  box 
to  us  from  Philadelphia,  packed  and  forwarded 
by  a  good,  kind  friend  to  the  destitute,  whose 
name  may  be  familiar  to  you ;  she  was  too 
happy  to  tell  half  her  joy.  "  Oh  !"  she  said, 
"  May  the  good  Jesus  hress  you ;  hopes  he  may 
alius  be  good  to  you,  and  never  forget  you*;  me 
can't  tell  how  tankful  I  is  for  dis."  Her  face 
told  the  story  better  than  her  lips  possibly 
could.  You  cannot  begin  to  know  what  a  treat 
your  nice  candy  was  to  them;  some  of  them 
most  likely  had  never  known  the  taste  before. 
Indeed  all  you  seat  was  a  rich  offering  to  them. 
\V  e  know  you  have  had  peaceful  slumbers  and 
happy  hearts,  as  rewards  for  the  good  deed, 
and  our  heavenly  Father  will  bless  you.  Fare- 
Well.     Lovingly,  your  friend,  P.  H. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE    POET    AND    HIS    HOME. 

Most  persons  feel  an  interest  in  viewing 
the  residences  of  those  they  esteem,  and  are  in- 
terested in  a  sketch  of  the  home  life  and  its  sur- 
roundings of  those  the  world  calls  great.  Im- 
agination generally  pictures  that  something  of 
their  character  and  leading  traits  are  delineated 
in  the  house  with  its  furniture,  the  grounds, 
the  arrangement  of  trees  and  flowers,  buildings 
and  scenery. 

William  C.  Bryant  must  always  be  esteemed 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  for  his  faithful  advo- 
cacy of  universal  freedom  and  his  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  man.  We  know  that  through 
most  of  his  life  he  has  been  honorably  cou- 
hected  with  the  literature  and  politics  of  our 
country,  and  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  poetry, 
so  full  of  the  sweet  and  living  influences  of 
nature  and  truth,  ^ill  always  be  admind.  But 
the  poet  of  nature  shines  out  with  as  much 
luttre  in   the  duties  of  private  life,  and  umid 


the  scenes  of  his  country  home  which  his  hands 
and  taste  have  created. 

The  residence  of  Bryant  is  located  on  a 
handsome  rising  ground  on  the  eastern  phore 
of  Hempstead  Harbor,  L.  I.  It  enj«y.s  a  fine 
prr.spect  of  this  romantic  and  picturoque  bay, 
with  Long  Island  Sound  and  part.s  of  West- 
chester County  and  Connecticut  in  the  distance. 
Vessels  of  all  descriptions,  either  in  the  harbor 
or  the  sound,  the  great  commercial  thorough- 
fare with  New  York  and  the  Easfern  States,  are 
nearly  always  in  sight.  The  garden,  sloping 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  forms  the  westero 
view;  and  the  lawn  on  the  southern  front  des- 
cends to  a  pretty  sheet  of  water,  to  which 
Bryant  has  given  the  fanciful  and  tasteful 
name  of  Lake  Cedarmere,  and  the  village  of 
Hoslyn,  about  one  mile  distant,  aflords  a  hcries 
of  landscftpes  which  every  person  of  taste  wiil 
enjoy.  This  lake  is  quite  an  important  feature 
of  the  place,  not  only  as  a  highly  ornamental 
portion  of  the  grounds,  but  as  a  m'lst  useful 
appendage  to  the  wants  and  comfort  of  the 
household.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  an  un- 
sophisticated mill-pond,  devoid  of  beauty,  with 
a  small  dilapidated  factory  on  its  dam.  Around 
its  shores  were  a  few  straggling  cedar  trees  and 
a  few  common-looking  chestnuts.  A  large 
low  white  oak,  with  its  brawny  arms  stretched 
out  but  a  i'ew  feet  from  its  roots,  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  pond.  It  was  so  unsigh'ly  that  we 
expected  the  first  thing  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment would  be  to  cut  it  down.  But  Bryant 
knew  better.  The  old  mill  is  gone,  and  in  its 
place  a  structure  of  artistic  design  has  been 
built  for  another  purpose.  In  it  a  powerful 
pump  forces  the  water  of  the  lake  to  a  reservoir 
high  up  on  a  hill  above  the  building'',  and.  con- 
veyed by  pipes  and  hydrants,  can  be  used  in 
case  of  fire,  furnishing  water  to  the  stock,  irri- 
gating the  garden,  and  can  even  furnish  an  im- 
promptu shower  on  the  lawn,  in  a  ilr^  spr/l.  The 
old  fences  that  surrounded  it  and  the  old  road 
have  been  removed,  and  the  rouuh  places  made 
smooth  ;  but  the  crooked  paths  have  not  been 
made  straight;  that  would  spoil  their  beauty, 
for  in  Flora's  kingdom  straight  lines  and  geo- 
metric forms  are  ignored.  Flowering  bushes 
have  been  planted  along  the  pith  by  the  dam, 
which  is  a  favorite  walk  to  a  house  recently 
built  at  the  south  end  as  a  quiet  summer  home 
for  some  of  his  city  friends.  But  pretty  as  is 
the  lake,  with  its  accompaniments  of  rustic 
bridge,  trees  and  flowers,  the  picture  would  not 
be  complete  wiihout  some  object.s  of  animated 
nature.  These  are  found  in  a  flock  of  gentle, 
musk  ducks  that  make  it  their  home.  Tbey 
are  family  pets,  and  the  poet  loves  to  feed  and 
caress  them,— they  are  so  innocnt  and  docile 
when  younfr.  But  ducks,  though  ever  so  pen- 
tie,  will  get  into  mischief,  and  they  take  an  oc- 
casional stroll  into  his  garden  when  strawberries 
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are  ripe.  But  Bryant  could  not  spare  his  ber- 
ries, so  be  fenced  tbera  around  with  a  wire 
fence,  and  the  ducks  had  to  be  content  with  the 
sight  only.  Speaking  of  pets,  we  may  mention 
that  he  bus  other  pets  than  ducks.  Near  by  is  a 
small  but  fine  piece  of  woods,  and  here,  protected 
by  Bryant's  care,  a  respectable  family  of  squirrels 
live  and  frisk  about.  He  frequently  walks  in 
this  wood  to  observe  his  friends  the  squirrels, 
and  in  the  fall  procures  for  theai  a  large  quan- 
tity of  nuts,  watching  their  gambols  for  hours 
as  they  come  to  his  heap  and  carry  the  nuts  to 
their  storehouses. 

The  taste  of  the  proprietor  is  to  have  but  few 
specimens  of  each  tree,  flower  and  shrub,  and 
they  of  the  finest  form  and  growth.  Two  or 
three  fine  large'rhodoilendrons;  a  large  flowering 
evergreen  thorn,  a  Judas  tree,  yellow  wood, 
double  crimson  hawthorn,  and  most  of  the 
hardy  shrubs,  trees  and  flowers  that  are  desira- 
ble, are  planted  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  garden. 
In  the  garden  we  may  see  a  plot  of  the  finest 
tea,  Bourbon  and  China  roses  ,  another  of  Salvia 
splendens,  which,  blooming  through  the  season, 
makes  the  most  brilliant  display  of  all  his  flowers. 

Bryant  loves  not  box-edgings  for  his  grounds, 
as  the  odor  arising  from  the  flowers  is  too  agree- 
able to  be  polluted  with  the  strong  unpleasant 
smell  of  the  box.  The  small  iris,  candy  tuft, 
pinks  and  many  other  flowering  perennials  of 
low  growth,  make  a  much  prettier  border  than 
the  stiff,  formal  rows  of  boz.  A  very  fine 
azure-flowered  clematis  runs  over  a  trellis  which 
is  covered  in  early  summer  with  hundreds  of 
flowers  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Here  is  a  b.'d  of  the  dodecatheon,  or  American 
cowslip,  with  its  reversed  petals,  and  also  a  pul- 
monaria  or  lungwort,  which  some  of  his  friends 
have  sent  him  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois, 
where  they  grow  wild.  There  is  a  freemasonry 
about  the  cultivators  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
an  interchange  of  experience  and  of  new  and 
choice  specimens  with  each  other,  which  is  one 
of  the  pleasant  things  connected  with  their 
pursuit.  Bryant  is  no  exception  ;  and  while 
pointing  to  such  a  plant,  or  ffoweriog  bush,  or 
fruit,  received  from  some  of  his  numerous 
friends,  his  spare  specimens  are  bestowed  freely 
upon  those  who  wish  them.  A  row  of  Corne- 
lian cherry  trees  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  ter- 
race, and  a  Downing  mulberry,  Chinese  yam,  fil- 
bert, pecan,  and  many  other  rare  trees  and  plants, 
will  be  noticed  there.  A  plain,  cold  grapary 
affords  a  good  supply  of  black  Hamburg,  Chas- 
selas  and  other  varieties  of  grapes;  but  from 
his  fondness  for  treating  his  friends,  he  must 
often  have  much  the  smallest  share  himself 
We  notice  some  very  ti:ie  pear  and  plum  trees 
by  the  garden  walks,  and  they  succeed  very  well 
under  such  good  treatruent.  So  much  of  Bry- 
ant's time  has  been  employed  in  his  business  avo 
cations  as  editor,  and  in  literary  pursuits,  that 


all  this  beauty  is  not  his  own  work.  He  has 
been  fortunate  in  enjoying  the  assistance  of  a 
person  of  taste  and  culture,  who  can  appreciate 
his  views,  and  stands  more  in  the  relation  of 
a  companion  and  friend  than  a  gardener. 

The  mansion  house  was  built  about  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  llichard  Kirk.  It  is  a  two  story 
double  house,  with  a  wing  for  the  kitchen,  &c., 
and  was  considered  at  that  time  to  be  quite  hand- 
some and  fashionable.  The  roof  projected  over 
the  sides  eight  or  ten  feet,  like  the  brim  of  a 
hat ;  and,  by  placing  a  row  of  pillars  under  the 
roof,  a  fine  piazza  is  made,  which  being  covered 
with  trailing  vines  and  creepers  that  hang  ia 
festoons  froai  the  pillars  and  roof,  a  delightful 
promenade  and  resting  place  is  afi'orded  to  the 
inmates.  Although  the  owner  has  beautified 
and  improved  nearly  every  portion  of  his  prem- 
ises, it  is  his  pleasure  to  have  the  interior  of 
his  domicile  retain  its  primitive  appearance. 
The  old-fashioned  staircase  in  the  hall,  with 
its  heavy  rail  and  antique  balustrades,  the  great 
panels  over  the  mantles  and  around  the  room, 
which  our  forefathers  thought  a  necessary  deco- 
ration, remain  the  same.  The  Dutch  tiles,  of 
which  the  present  generation  are  mostly  igno- 
rant, imported  from  Holland  for  the  purpose, 
adorn  the  jambs  of  the  fire  place,  and  the  Frank- 
lin s'tove  throws  out  the  cheerful  blaze  in  the 
library  as  in  days  of  yore.  Those  capacious 
chimney-closets,  with  folding  doors,  display  on 
their  shelves  the  mementos  of  his  travels  in 
foreign  lands  and  souvenirs  from  his  friends, 
while  the  paintings  and  engravings  look  as  fresh 
and  interesting,  hanging  in  the  plain  old  rooms, 
as  if  placed  in  marble  hall  on  frescoed  walls. 

There  is  an  air  of  utility,  mingled  with  forms 
of  beauty,  in  the  poet's  home.  Simple  in  his 
habits  and  unassuming,  he  never  seeks  for  dis- 
play. He  enjoys  excellent  health,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  his  industrious  and  temperate 
life.  He  rises  early,  and,  after  taking  his  usual 
exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  is  prepared  to  sally 
forth,  with  basket  on  arm,  to  cull  his  fruits  or 
flowers.  Often  he  may  be  seen  early  in  the 
day  with  knife  or  saw,  attentively  scanning  the 
proportions  of  a  tree,  and  sonn,  with  an  agility 
few  of  our  young  men  could  equal,  climbs  it, 
and  removes  the  unnecessary  branch,  or  thins 
the  over-abundant  fruit.  Bryant  cultivates  a 
large  number  of  the  new  and  choice  varieties 
of  fruits,  and  enjoys,  with  the  zest  of  an  old 
pomologist,  the  tasting  of  their  qualities  and 
their  proper  treatment. 

A  public  road  passes  near  the  eastern  side  of 
the  house,  thus  separating  it  from  the  farm  and 
farm  buildings.  To  most  persons  this  would 
be  a  great  inconvenience  ;  but  the  public  enjoy 
it — it  brings  them  nearer  to  him  ;  and  the 
beauties  of  his  flowers,  his  inviting  lawn,  and 
pretty  trees,  shrubs  and  lake  are  theirs  to  enjoy 
also. 
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Unlike  the  country  homes  of  many  citizens, ' 
hidden  in  aristocratic  seclusion  far  from  public 
view,  and  surrounded  by  a  thicket  of  trees  and 
hedges,  the  improvements  he  has  made,  and 
the  attractions  of  his  well  kept  ^rounds,  must 
give  the  passer-by  a  newer  impulse  to  go  and 
make  his  home  more  comfortable  and  attractive. 
Although  William  C.  Bryant  has  so  long  been 
an  actor  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  and  has  been 
often  brought  prominently  before  the  public  as 
poet  and  orator,  yet  he  loves  not  notoriety. 
His  ambition  is  not  in  the  reception  of  public 
honors,  neither  does  he  enjoy  public  manifes- 
tations of  applause.  A  few  years  since,  trav- 
elling on  some  railroad  of  Western  New  York, 
he  intended  to  stop  at  a  certain  town,  and  stay 
until  the  next  day.  A  noted  inhabitant  of  the 
place,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  resolved  to  give 
so  distinguished  a  person  a  public  reception. 
He  made  the  usual  preparation  of  an  escort,  a 
large  meeting,  speech-making,  &c.  On  Bryant 
finding  what  was  contemplated,  he  immediately 
returned  to  the  cars,  and  continued  his  journey, 
remarking,  "  They  wanted  to  make  a  ra-nkey 
show  of  me."  His  attachment  to  his  domestic 
circle  is  strong,  and  well  it  might  be,  blessed 
as  he  has  been  with  a  congenial  companion 
through  most  of  his  life.  Bryant  has  been 
blessed  with  a  quiet,  happy  home,  but  she,  the 
sharer  of  his  joys  and  his  trials,  is  no  lonjjer 
there  to  enjoy  life  with  him.  Last  summer 
the  unassuming,  humane  and  universally  be- 
loved Frances  Bryant  was  laid  in  Roslyn  ceme- 
tery. The  funeral  was  characteristic  of  her 
husband.  He  felt  that  a  quiet,  unceremonious 
way  of  returning  the  mortal  part  to  the  earth 
best  accorded  with  his  feelings.  Only  a  few 
near  relatives  and  neighbors  were  requested  to 
attend.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  would 
have  been  glad  to  testify  their  friendship  for 
him,  and  many,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  would 
have  been  attracted  by  the  notoriety  of  the 
person  ;  but  he  knew  that  no  swelling  throng  or 
array  of  funeral  pomp  and  parade  could  assuage 
the  parting  grief,  or  stay  the  flowing  tear. 
Since  her  decease,  he  has  spent  most  of  the 
time  at  the  old  homestead  in  Massachusetts. 
He  had  recently  purchased  it,  so  that  it  might 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  repairing  and  improving  it. 
We  can  imagine  how  pleasant  it  must  be  now, 
in  his  loneliness,  to  retire  from  busy  life  and 
wander  among  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  to 
visit  the  spots  sacred  to  him  from  many  pleasant 
memories.  There,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  scones 
of  his  early  poems  were  laid;  but  Kosljn  must 
have  been  the  place  where  the  "  apple  tree"  was 
planted,  and  the  woods  and  lake  there  are  woven 
into  many  a  stanza.  A  few  weeks  a^o  he  sailed 
for  Europe,  in  company  with  his  daughter,  in- 
tending to  join  his  familyand  a  daughter  there. 

Westburt/,  L.  l,  V2th  mo.,  ISGG.         I.  U. 


TRUST    IN    GOD. 

"Why  standest  Thou  RfKrilT.  0  I/>rdf  Wliy  hiJest  Thuu  Thyself 
iu  time  of  tmublf? — I'salm  x.  1. 

Lord,  we  Icnow  that  Thou  art  ne:ir  us, 

Tliou<?h  Thou  segm'st  to  hidp  Thy  face, 
And  iire  sure  that  Thou  do-Jt  hear  U3, 

Though  no  answer  we  embrAce. 
Not  one  promise  shall  miscarry, 

Not  one  blessing  come  too  late, 
Thouirh  the  vision  long  may  tarry, 

Give  us  patience,  Lord,  to  wait. 
While  withholding,  Thou  art  giving 

In  Thine  own  appointed   way, 
And  while  waiting  we're  receiving 

Blessings  suited  to  our  day. 
Oh  !  the  wondrous  loving  kiodnesa  I 

Phinning  working  out  of  sight ! 
Bearing  with  us  in  our  blin  Int^ss  1 

Out  of  darkness  bringing  light. 
TTeavine  blessings  out  of  trials  ; 

Out  of  grief  evolving  bliss; 
An.awerintr  prayer  by  wise  denials, 

When  Thy  children  ask  amis?. 
And  when  faith  shall  end  in  vision, 

And  when  prayer  is  lost  in  praise, 
Then  shall  love  in  full  fruition 

Justify  Thy  secret  ways. 

CllEWDSON. 


"WHAT  I    SAW    IX    THE    WINDOW  PANES. 

Mountains,  hills,  and  little  vales, 
Little  ships  with  snow-white  sails. 

Pearly  birds  with  wide-spread  wings. 
Pretty,  airy,  fairy  thiugs  ;  • 

Queer  landscape,  curious  sky, 
High  as  the  window  was  high. 

Palaces  that  nothing  cost, 
Builded  by  the  king,  Jack  Frost. 

Sta.ni.ey  n.  Parkeb. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

For  the  Chil  Ircn. 
BEAUTY  OF    THE  COVERINGS  OP  ANIM.^LS. 

BY    WOaTHISGTOS    HOOKEU. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  coverings  of 
insects.  In  some  the  covering  is  like  burnished 
armor.  The  variety  of  colors  is  exceeHogly 
cjreat,  and  in  many  they  have  a  splemlid  bril- 
liancy. Some  of  the  smaller  insects,  whi.-h 
most  persons  never  notice,  are  surpa.ssingly 
beautiful  when  examined  with  the  microscope. 
It  is  with  them,  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  with 
some  of  the  smallest  flowers.  We  know  not 
how  much  beauty  there  is  all  around  us,  in  the 
small  things  that  G.d  has  created,  till  wo  take 
the  microscope  and  look  at  them. 

The  butterflii-s  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  insects.  Almost  every  variety  of  color  is  lo 
be  seen  in  them,  and  often  many  colors  are 
seen  to-ether,  arranged  in  the  mo.st  bcaulitul 
manner.  You  cannot  have  any  idea  ot  the 
areat  variety  of  their  beauty,  unless  you  see 
some  collection  of  them  in  oa.se3  in  some  mu- 
seum. 

You  have  often  admired  the  beauty  of  differ- 
ent shells.     These  are  the  coverings  of  auimuls, 
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who  lead  a  very  quiet  life  in  them,  as  I  told 
you  about  the  ojster.  Very  splendid  are  the 
colors  often  on  the  inside  of  tlieee  coverings, 
and  sometimes  on  the  outside  alsoj  and  even 
when  the  outside  ie  not  at  all  handsome,  when 
we  get  the  shell  from  the  water  we  often  find 
that  clearing  off  ths  outer  coating  with  acid,  or 
by  rubbing,  will  show  us  beautiful  colors. 
Then,  too,  by  grinding  the  shell,  in  different 
parts  of  it  different  layers  are  seen  of  different 
hues. 

The  beauty  of  these  coverings  is  of  no  use  to 
the  animals  that  live  in  them.  "  They  have  no 
eyes  to  see  it.  For  what,  then,  is  it  intended? 
It  is  for  our  gratification.  The  Creator  strews 
beautiful  things  even  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  for  us.  If  the  coverings  or  houses,  as 
we  may  call  them,  of  all  the  animals  that  live 
there,  were  as  homely  as  that  of  the  oyster, 
they  would  be  as  useful  and  comfortable  for 
them  as  they  are  now,  docked  with  their  ele- 
gant colors.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
beauty  is  thrown  away.  But  men  gather  the 
shells,  and  while  they  admire  them,  they  see  in 
the  beauty,  which  the  Creator  lavishes  even  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  the  evidence  of  his 
abi'uuding  goodness. 

The  variety  of  beauty  in  the  coverings  of 
birds  is  very  great.  The  various  colors  are  ar- 
ranged ik  their  plumage  in  every  variety  of 
manner,  and  there  are  all  shades  of  the  colors, 
from  the  most  brilliant  to  the  most  delicate. 

Commonly  the  greatest  display  in  the  plum- 
age of  birds  is  in  the  delicate  and  downy  feath- 
ers of  the  breast.  In  the  peacock  there  is  a 
great  display  of  colors.  The  animal  struts 
about,  and,  lifting  its  tail  in  the  air,  spreads  it 
like  a  fan,  and  seems  to  be  very  foolishly  proud 
of  its  beauty.  Proud  people  generally  have 
something  disagreeable  about  them,  and  so  it  is 
with  the  peacock.  Its  voice  is  so  hnrsh  and 
screeching  that  no  one  wants  it  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

Birds  of  Paradise,  as  they  are  called,  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  them.  I  will  give  you  an  idea  of  its  colors. 
Most  of  its  body  is  a  rich  brown  ;  the  throat  is 
a  golden  gree?i  ;  the  head  is  yellow;  the  long 
di)wny  feathers,  tliat  are  abundant  about  the 
tail,  are  of  a  soft  yellow  color.  This  elegant 
bird  is  very  careful  to  prevent  the  least  speck 
of  dirt  from  getting  on  its  plumage  ;  and  when 
it  sits  on  a  branch  of  a  tree,  it  always  faces  the 
wind,  so  that  its  feathers  may  not  be  ruffled. 

There  is,  I  think,  in  the  humming  birds 
more  variety  of  color  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
birds.  The  colors  are  very  brilliant,  especially 
upna  the  delicate  feathers  of  their  breasts ; 
and  they  are  shaded  in  the  most  beautiful  maa- 
ner.  I  never  saw  a  finer  display  of  colors 
than  I  once  saw  in  a  collection  of  humming 
birds  in  a  museum  in  Philadelphia.     They  arc 


of  difi'erent  shapes.  They  are  alike  only  in 
iheir  long  slender  bills;  and  when  one  sees  a 
large  collection  of  them,  with  all  their  varied 
forms  and  colors,  he  is  struck  with  admiration 
and  wonder. 

Many  of  the  furs  of  animals  have  much 
beauty  ;  but  there  is  no  such  great  vaxiety  of 
color  as  there  is  in  the  plumage  of  birds.  As 
you  blow  on  a  fine  fur,  and  see  how  thickly  its 
delicate  fibres  stand  together,  you  admire  its 
richness.  Each  fibre  of  it  is  in  itself  a  beauti- 
ful thing. 

We  hardly  know  why  it  is  that  some  animals 
that  we  dislike  so  much  should  have  so  much 
beauty.  Worms  and  caterpillars  are  disgusting 
to  us,  and  yet  in  many  of  them  there  is  a  great 
display  of  elegant  colors.  While  writing  this, 
I  see  one  crawling  along  on  my  coat  sleeve, 
with  its  numerous  feet  of  curious  shapes.  Its 
color  is  a  brilliant  green.  On  its  back  stand 
up  in  a  row  three  beautiful  light  yellow  tufts. 
Behind  these,  on  a  dark  stripe,  are  two  flashy- 
looking  round  bunches,  that  are  a  most  brilliant 
red.  On  its  side  bristle  out  white  hairs  in 
bundles.  Its  head  is  red,  and  from  it  extend 
forward  dark  colored,  but  very  delicate  feelers, 
in  two  bundles.  I  suppose  they  are  feelers,  be- 
cause they  are  shaped  like  the  feelers  of  the 
butterfly. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  so  much  beauty  is  given 
to  such  animals  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
any  use.  But  this  cannot  be  so,  for  God  has  a 
use  for  every  thing  that  he  makes.  Wo  are  to 
remember  that  He  can  make  a  thing  beautiful 
as  easily  as  He  can  make  it  homely.  And  it  is 
just  this  lesson,  perhaps,  that  he  means  to  teach 
us.  when  he  clothes  such  creatures  as  worms 
and  caterpillars  in  coverings  of  beautiful  colors. 
It  is  different  with  us.  We  try  to  make  beau- 
tiful only  those  things  we  prize  much.  There 
are  some  things  that  it  would  be  a  foolish  waste 
of  time  for  us  to  ornament.  This  is  because 
we  can  do  but  little  in  making  things  beautiful. 
But  there  is  no  end  to  God's  power  in  the  cre- 
ation of  beauty.  He  can,  by  the  word  of  His 
power,  make  just  as  many  beautiful  things  as 
he  pleases. 

.—*•»—. ■ 

From  "  Self  Help." 

"As  steady  application  to  work  is  the  healthi- 
est training  for  every  individual,  so  is  it  the 
best  discipline  of  a  Stale.  Honorable  industry 
travels  the  same  road  with  duty  ;  and  Providence 
has  closely  linked  both  with  happiness.  '  The 
gods,'  says  the  poet, '  have  placed  labor  and  toil 
on  the  way  leading  to  the  Elysian  fields.'  Cer- 
tain it  is,  ihat  no  bread  eaten  by  man  is  so  sweet 
as  that  earned  by  his  own  labor,  whether  bodily 
or  mentally.  By  labor  the  earth  has  been  sub- 
dued, and  man  redeemed  from  barbarism  ;  nor 
has  a  single  step  in  civilization  been  made  with- 
out it.       Labor  is  not  only  a  necessity  and  a 
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duty,  but  a  blessing,  only  the  idler  feels  it  to 
be  a  curse.     Tbe  duty  of  work  is  written  on  the 
thews  and  muscles  of  the  limbs,  the  mechanism 
of  the  hand,  the  nerves  and  lubes  of  the  brain, 
— the  sum  of  whose  healthy  action  is  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment.     In  the  school  of  labor  also  is 
taught  the  best  practical  wisdom;  nor  is  life  of 
manual    employment   incompatible   with    high 
mental  culture/'     Thus  writes  Mr.  Smiles,  in 
his  new  edition  of  "Self  Help,"  a  work  which 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  working-class  library  ; 
forming,  as  it  does,  a  stirring  record  of  the  feats 
which  hiive  been  accomplished  by  the  exercise 
of    indomitable    perseverance   and    unfaltering 
earnestness.     The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  tbe 
book    is,  that  there  is  no  position  so  obscure  or 
station  so  lowly,  but  that  a  man  can  rise  from 
them,  if  he  so  will  it,  to  better  things.     Mr. 
Smiles  gives  several  instances  of  this.     "Among 
those  who  have  given  the   greatest  impulse  to 
the  sublime  science  of  astronom;y  we  find  Coper- 
nicus, the  son  of  a  Polish  baker ;    Kepler,  the 
son  of  a  German  public  house  keeper,  and  him- 
self ^a;-co?i  de  cabaret;  D'Alembert,  a  founiiling 
picked  up  one  winter's  night  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  ot  St.  Jean  le  Roud,  at  Paris,  and  brought 
up' by  the  wife  of  a  glazier  ;  and  Newton  and  Lap- 
lace, the  one  the  son  of  a  small  freeholder  near 
Grantham,  the  other  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant 
of  Beaumont  en   x\uge,  near  Honfleur.     Not- 
withstanding their  comparatively  humble    cir- 
cumstances in  early  life,  these  distinguished  men 
achieved    a    solid   enduring   reputation  by  the 
exercise  of  their  genius,  which  all  the  wealth  in 
the  world  could  not  have  purchased.     The  very 
possession  of  wealth  might,  indeed,  have  proved 
an  obstacle  greater  even  than  the  slender  means 
to  which  they  were  born;      The  father  of  Lag- 
range, the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  held 
the  of&ce  of   Treasurer  of  War  at  Turin ;  but 
having    ruined    himself    by   speculations,    his 
family  were  reduced  to  poverty.     To  this  cir- 
cumstance Lagrange  was  in  after  life  accustomed 
partly  to  attribute  his  own  fame  and  happiness. 
'Had  I  been  rich,'  said  he,  '  I  should  probably 
not  have   become  a  mathematician.'  "     Again, 
take    the    case    of     Mr.     Heatheote,   formely 
M.   P.  for  Tiverton,  the  late  inventor  of  the 
bobbin  net    machine  :     "  When    a   little   over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  Heatheote  married,  and 
went  to  Nottingham  in  search  of  work.     He 
there  found  employment  as  a  smith  and  '  setter- 
up' of  hosiery  and  warp  frames.     He  als)  con- 
tinued to  pursue  the  subject  on  which  his  mind 
had  before  been  occupied,  and  labored  to   com- 
pass   the    contrivance    of    a   twist    traverse-net 
machine.      He  first  studied  the    art  of  making 
the  Buckingham  or  pillow-lace  by  hand,  with  the 
object  of  effecting  the  same  motions  by  mcchani- 
calmeans.     It  was  a  long  and  laborious  task,  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  great  perseverance  and 
no  little  ingenuity.  During  this  time  his  wife  was 


kept  in  almost  as  great  anxiety  as  himself.  She 
well  knew  of  lis  struggles  and  difficulties;  and 
she  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  poverty  on  her 
household  ;  for  while  he  was  laboring  at  his  in- 
vention he  was  under  the  necessity, occasionally , 
of  laying  aside  the  woik  that  brought  in  the 
weekly  wages.  In  years  long  after,  when  all 
difficulties  had  been  successfully  overcome, 
the  conversation  which  took  place  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  one  Saturday  evening,  was  vi- 
vidly remembered  :  'Well,  John,'  said  the  anx- 
ious wife,  looking  in  her  husbind's  face,  '  will 
it  work  ?'  '  No,  Anne,'  was  the  sad  answer;  'I 
have  had  to  take  it  all  in  pieces  iigain.' 
Though  he  could  etill  speak  hopefully  and 
checriully,  his  p  or  wife  could  restrain  her  feel- 
ings no  longer,  but  sat  down  and  cried  bitterly. 
She  had,  however,  only  a  tlw  more  wouks  to  wait, 
for  success,  long  Lbored  for  and  richly  deserved, 
came  at  last;  and  a  proud  and  happy  man  was 
John  Heatheote  when  he  brought  home  the  first 
narrow  strip  of  bobbin  net  made  by  his  machine, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  his  wife." 

The  true  self  helper  is  not  deterred  by  failure. 
— As  Mr.  Smiles  justly  observes:  "We  leara 
wisdom  from  failure  much  more  than  succes.". 
We  often  discover  what  wlH  do,  by  finding  out 
what  will  not  do;  anil  probably  he  who   nevt-r 
made  a  mistake,  never  made  a  discovery.       It 
was  the  failure  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  suck- 
ing   pump   act  when    the  working   bu^-ket  waa 
more  than  thirty  three  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  be  raised,  that  led  observant  men 
to  study  the  law  of  atm  ^spherie   pressure,  and 
opened  a  new  field  of  research  to  the  genius  of 
Galileo,  Torricelli,  and    lioyle.       John   Hunter 
used  to  remark   that  the  art  of  surgery  would 
not   advance   until    professional    men    bad    the 
courage  to  publish  their  failures  as  well  as  their 
successes.       Watt,    the    engineer,    said    of  all 
things  most  wanted  in   mechanical  cngi^eerin^ 
was  a  history  of   failures.     '  We  want,'  he  said, 
'  a  book  of  blots.'      When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
was  once  shown  a  dexterously  nianij)ulated  ex- 
periment,   he    said,    '  I    thank   God    1  was   not 
made  a  dexterous   manipulator;    for    the   most 
important    of   my  discoveries    have    been   sug- 
gested   to    me  by   failures.'       Another    di-tin- 
guished  investigator  in  physical  science  has  Iffl 
it  on  record  that,  whenever  in  the  oour~o  of  his 
researches  he  encountered  an  app'ircntly  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  he  generally  found  himself 
on  the  brink  of  some  discovery."     Concerning 
a  well-known   common  error,  Mr.  Smiles  tells 
us   that  "  It    has  been  a  favorite   fallacy  with 
dunces  in  all  times,  that  men  of  genius  are  un- 
fitted for  business,  as  well  as  that  business  occo- 
pations  unfit    men   f-r   the  pursuits  of   genius. 
The  unhappy   youth  who  committed   .suicide  a 
few  years  since  because  he  had  been  'born  to  be 
a  man  and  condemned  to  be  a  grocer,'  proved  by 
the  act  that  hid  soul  was  not  ejual  even  to  the 
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dignity  of  grocery.  For  it  is  oot  the  calling 
tbat  degrades  the  man,  but  the  mao  that 
degrades  the  calling.  All  ■work  th.^t  brings 
honest  gain  is  honorable,  vphether  it  be  of  hand 
or  mind.  The  fingers  may  be  soiled,  yet  the 
heart  remain  pure;  for  it  is  not  material  so 
much  as  mor^l  diit  that  defiles  :  greed  far  more 
than  grime,  and  vice,  than  verdigris.  The  great- 
test  have  not  disdained  to  labor  honestly  and 
usefully  for  a  living,  though  at  the  same  time 
aiming  after  higher  things.  Thales,  the  first  of 
the  seven  sages,  Solon,  the  second  founder  of 
Athens,  and  Hyperates,  the  mathematician, 
were  all  tradfrs.  Plato,  called  the  Divine,  by 
reason  of  the  escellence  of  his  wisdom,  defrayed 
his  travelling  expenses  in  Egypt  by  the  profits 
derived  from  the  oil  which  he  sold  during  his 
journey.  Spinoza  maintained  himself  by  pol- 
ishing glasses  while  he  pursued  his  philosophical 
investigations.  Linna3us,  the  great  botanist, 
prosecuted  his  studies  while  hammering  leather 
and  making  shoes." 


CANDY   ADULTERATIONS. 

Our  new  health  espionage  is  bringing  to  light 
Bome  queer  things.  The  common  candies  and 
confectioneries  of  commerce  are  not  altogether 
toothsome  nor  wholesome,  if  recent  investiga- 
tions are  to  be  believed. 

The  adulteration  of  sugar  candies  and  spices 
is  a  trade  largely  and  regularly  carried  on  in 
this  city.  Instead  of  plaster,  which  till  lately 
entered  so  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  con- 
fectionery, in  place  of  sugar,  a  new  article  has 
been  discovered  called  terra  alba,  or  white  earth. 
It  comes  from  Ireland,  and  costs  by  the  barrel 
about  li  cents  per  pound,  while  loaf  sugar 
costs  about  ]  7  cents. 

The  bodies  of  candies,  the  coating  of  almonds 
and  lozenges,  are  made  from  this  earthy 
material.  It  is  whiter  than  plaster,  and  is  very 
much  used  in  the  adulteration  of  flour  used  in 
this  market.  A  glue,  paint  and  oil  manufac- 
turer of  New  York  has  sent  round  his  annual 
circular,  which  I  have  seen,  to  the  principal 
confectioners,  calling  attention  to  a  fresh  arrival 
of  this  white  earth.  I  have  seen  an  ounce  of 
lozenges  dissolved  in  water,  in  which  two-thirds 
of  an  ounce  was  terra  alba,  and  not  a  particle  of 
sugar  in  the  lot. 

The  common  method  of  flavoring  candies, 
almonds,  sugar-plums,  etc.,  is  with  deleterious 
substances.  The  pineapple  flavor,  the  banana 
and  the  peach  are  made  from  fusel  oils,  which 
are  very  poisonous.  Bitter  almond  flavor  is  made 
from  prussic  acid  unadulterated.  Pineapple 
flavor  is  obtained  from  rotten  cheese,  very  rotten, 
and  nitric  acid. 

Gum  arabic  for  pure  gum  drops  is  costly.  An 
article  has  been  invented  of  the  most  beautiful 
appearance,  that  is  used  instead  of  the  gum. 
It  is  very  cheap  &nd  very  poisonous.     In  pure 


candy,  cochineal  is  used  to  color  red,  and  saffron 
for  the  yellow.  But  in  the  common  candies 
poisonous  coloring  is  put,  the  same  that  is  usad 
to  color  wines  and  liquors.  One  of  the  most 
common  is  '' carlot,"  into  which  arsenic  largely 
enters.  A  {evf  grains  of  the  substance  will  color 
a  cask  of  wine.  Liquorice  drops  for  the  "  trade" 
are  made  of  poor  brown  sugar,  glue  and  lamp- 
black, flavored  with  liquorice.  And  for  the 
Western  trade  much  of  this  vile  stuff  is  packed, 
and  sent  West  to  be  put  up  in  boxes  to  suit  the 
market,  of  which  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  is 
terra  alba.  This  material  enters  largely  into 
the  common  chocolates  and  spices.  Much  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  used  for  bread  is  made  of 
terra  alba  and  tartaric  acid. — Boston  Journal. 


Foi-  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  Forwarding  Committee  of  Friends'  Associa- 
tion for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedinen,  re- 
port the  following  supplies  forwarded  since  last 
report : 

No.  43,  1  box,  Cornelia  Hancock,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C, 
containing  trimming?, &c.,  for  sewiifg  school. 

44,  1  box,  Mary  A.  Taylor,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C, 
containing  162  unmade  garments. 

4r>  and  46,  2  boxes,  Sarah  A.  Steer,  Waterford, 
Va.,  containina:  books,  slates,  &c. 

47,  1  bbl.,  J.  S.  Grifling,  Washington,  D.  C,  con- 

taining 50  i)art-worn  clothing. 

48,  1  box,  Sallie  E.  Lloyd,  Woodkwn,  Va.,  con- 

taining books,  &c. 

49,  1  box,  Wm.  Tate,  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  contain- 

ing books,  &c. 

50,  1  bale,  Mary  IStill,  Florida,  containing  part- 

worn  clothing. 

51,  1  box,  four    new  schools,   Fairfax   Co.,  Va., 

containing  books,  slates,  &c. 

52,  1  package,  Hettie  K.  Painter,  Painter's  P  0., 

Va.,  containing  books,  &c. 

53,  1  trunk,  Cornelia  Hancock,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.C, 

containing  152  new  garments,  trimmings, <fec. 

54,  1  box,  Philena  Heald,  St.  Helena,  S.  C,  con- 

taining 51  new  garments. 
55, 1  box,  Philena  Heald,  cont'g  part-worn  cloth'g. 
56,1     "         "  "         "       blankets  &  trim'gs. 

57, 1     "         "  "         "       books,  seeds,  &c. 

58  and  59,  2  boxes,  Philena  Heald,  cont'g  sundries. 

60,  1  box,  Cornelia  Hancock,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C, 

containing  319  new  garments,  books,  &c. 

61,  1  bale,  Katy  E.  Hail,  Andrews  Chapel,  Va., 

containing  67  new  garments,  books,  &c. 

62,  1  bale,  Hannah  L.  Shortledge,  Big  Falls,  Va., 

containing  67  new  garments. 

63,  1  bale,   Fanny  E.   Gause,    Herndon   Station, 

Va.,  containinsr  61  new  garments. 

64,  1  bale,  Ella  E.  Way,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  con- 

taining 66  new  garments,  books,  &c. 

65,  1  bbl.,  Mary  K.  Brosius,  Vienna,  containing 

94  new  garments  aad  books. 

66,  1  bbl.,  Mary  McBride,  Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va.,  con- 

taining 96  new  garments. 

67,  1  bbl.,  Martha  Wright,  Lewiusville,  Va.,  con- 

taining 83  new  garments. 

68,  1  box,  Caroline  Thomas,  Leesburg,  Va.,  con 

taining  134  new  garments,  books,  &c. 

69,  1  box,  Sarah  A.  Steer,  Waterford,  Va.,  con- 

taining 88  new  garments. 

70,  1  box,  Sallie  E.  Lloyd,  WooJlawn,  Va.,  con 

taining  84  new  garments. 
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n,  1  box   Cornelia  Hancock,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C,    hand.,  and  c-onRramlations  followed  on  all  sides  over 

.     containing  2U0  old  and  new  ffarments.  ,  the  success  of  the  work  ua>ueso>er 

'^  ^""rJtr  v^""'  ^T--^-  ^,-  ^handler,  Win-         The  (ir.t  ground  was  broken  in  the  construnion  of 

cheater,  Va.,  contaming    135  new  and  old  j  the  tunnel  on  March  27,  180-t. 


garments 

74,  1  bbl.,  Caroline  Thomas,  Leesburg,  Va.,  con-  ! 

taiuing  old  garments,  books,  &c  ] 

75,  1  bale,  Jos.  A.  Dugdale,  Iowa,  containing  3 

p.  flannels. 

76,  1  box,  Sarah  M.  E'y,  St.  Helena,  S.  C,  con- 

taining 150  new  and  old  garments. 

77,  1    box,   Gen.   John  Ely,  Louisville,  Ky.,  con- 

taining 194  new  garments. 

78,  79  and  80,   3   bbls.,  Mary   A.   Taylor,   Mount 

Pleasant,  S.  C,  cont'g  clothing,  books,  &;c. 

81,  1  bbl.,  Caroline  Thomas,  Leesburg,  Va.,  con- 

taining 88  garments. 

82,  1  bbl.,  Sarah  A.  Steer,  Waterford,  Va.,  con- 

taining 87  garments. 

83,  1   bbl.,  Sallie  E.  Lloyd,  WoodlawQ,  Va.,  con- 

taining 62  new  garments. 

84,  1   bbl.,  Marie  R.  Mann,  Washington,   D.  C, 

cont-jinitjg  60  part  worn  garments. 

85,  1    box,   Mary    McBride,   Fairfax   C.   H.,   Va., 

containing    66  garments,   and   15  pairs  of 
shoes. 

86,  1  bbl.,  Fannie  E.    Gause,    Herndou   Station, 

Va.,  containing  51    new  garments  and   15 
pair  shoes. 

87,  I  bbl.,  E.  Ella  Way,  Falls'  Church,  Va.,  con- 

taining  46   new  garments,  and    15   pair   of 
shoes. 

88,  1  bbl.,  Gayner  Heacock,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  con- 

taining 90  unmade  garments  and   1   pair  of 
pantaloon  stuff. 

89,  1  package,  Hettie  K.  Painter,  Painter  P.  0., 

Va.,  containing  books,  &c. 

Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 

No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Phila.  Twelfth  month  31,  1866. 
•— ^©fc — . ^ 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 

and  Eevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report : — 

From  City  Contributions $25.00 

"      Friends  at  Bristol,  Pa 44.25 

"      Friends  at  Norristown,  Pa 13.00 

"      Happy  Retreat  School,  Norristown..,.  6.00 


$88.25 
There  has  also   been  donations  of  clothing  from 
MuUica    Hill     Relief    AssociHtion,    H^ippy    Retreat 
School,  Friends  of  Norristown,  T.    E.   Chapman,  Le- 
litia  Haines,  J.  M.  Ellis,  Rachel  W.  Moore,  Friends  of 
Hockessin,  Mary  A.  Eisenbrey,  Harriet  E.  Reading. 
Lukens  Thomas,  Lumberville,    Pa.,  Granville  Wor- 
rell, Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Margaret  Bancroft. 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
1st  mo.  5,  1867.  No.  30  Third  St. 

ITEMS. 

The  Chicago  Lake  Tunnel. — An  account  of  the 
recent  successful  completion  of  the  great  lake  tun- 
nel, which  is  to  supplj  Chicago  with  ]iure  water  from 
the  lake,  two  miles  from  the  shore,  gives  the.<e  inter- 
esting facts  and  figures  about  the  great  work  and  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  completiHg  of  it. 

Dividing  into  two  parties  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  be  present  at  the  finish  entered  the  shafts 
simultaneously  at  each  end,  and  rode  to  the  thin  par- 
tition of  clay,  8200  feet  from  the  shore,  and  2,200 
feet  from  the  crib,  under  32  feet  of  water  and  31  feel 
of  land,  which  divided  Chicago  from  the  pure  water 
to  which  longing  eyes  had  long  been  turning.  The 
partition  wall  was  then   removed,   the  party  shook 


The  shore  shaft  is  of 
cast  iron,  nine  feet  diameter,  and  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  thick,  in  three  sections,  weighing  14  toni  each, 
running  to  the  bottom  of  the  sand  Ijed.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  shaft  is  of  brick.  The  wh-jle  shaft 
is  87  feet  deep,  11  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
and  77  feet  from  the  top,  running  straight  for  the 
crib,  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  secen  feet,  at  a  rise 
of  four  feet  at  the  crib  end.  The  tunnel  is  a  cin  le  of 
brick  of  two  layers  lengthwise,  making,  with  the 
cement,  a  wall  of  nine  inches.  It  contains  2,000/100 
brick,  and  10,570  barrels  of  cement.  The  excavft- 
ti'ins  meet,  varying  only  9j  inches— one  of  the  great- 
est achievements  of  tunnel    engineering  on  record 

most  tunnels  of  iikf  character  vurying  from  two  lo 
four  feet.  A  small  tunnel  will  conduct  the  water  lo 
a  distributing  well,  about  8  feet  in  diameter,  from 
which  it  will  be  distributed  to  large  wells,  32.1  feet 
deep  and  31  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  it  is  uistri- 
huted  to  the  city.  The  necessity  of  two  wells  is  that 
in  case  of  accident  to  one  the  water  can  be  shut  off  at 
the  distributing  well,  and  leave  the  other  in  opera- 
tion while  the  work  is  being  repaired.  The  large 
wells  are  31  feet  in  diameter,  to  contain  the  founda- 
tion for  the  [londerous  engines  which  distribi^te  the 
wMter  to  the  city.  The  full  cost  will  be  about 
$425,000. —  The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

CoNGKESs  reassembled  on  the  3d  inst.  In  the 
Senate  a  resolution  was  adopted,  after  debate,  di- 
reciiug  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  inquire  if  legis- 
lation on  the  constitutional  amendme:ii  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  persons  into  slavery  for  u  term 
of  years  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  A  resolution 
instrucing  the  M.litary  Committee  lo  inquire  it  any 
legislation  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  enslavement 
of  Indians  or  any  system  of  peonage  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  was  adopted.  The  bill  to  rejieal  the 
President's  amnesty  power  was  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed at  length,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  trial  of 
Jeffrson  Davis  was  alluded  to.  The  bill  was  then 
passed.  The  bill  providing  for  restoring  to  .Slates 
lately  in  insurrection  their  full  political  rights  was 
taken  up.  The  (juestion  was  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  subsiitute,  which  was  read,  but  no  action  was 
taken. 

HorsE. — The  report  of  the  special  commissioner 
of  the  revenue,  and  a  bill  proposing  a  tarill"  as  a 
substitute  for  the  present  customs  laws,  were  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Cornmitiee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed, 
by  a  resolution,  to  communicate  the  facts  in  his  pos- 
ses-ion in  regard  to  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Evening 
Star,  and  also  to  institute  an  investigation  into  ibe 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Commo<lorc.  .\ 
joint  resoluiion  was  introduced  and  referred,  provi- 
ding  for  the  establishment  of  four  territorial  govern- 
ments in  the  so-called  State  of  Texas.  A  resolutioa 
was  referred,  declaring  ihtit  the  H  mse  will  not  con- 
sent to  -the  appropriation  of  any  money  to  pay  for 
property  destroyed  by  the  United  Stntes  troops, 
while  putting  down  the  rebellion.  The  Commit  ee 
of  Ways  and  .Means  was  instructed  to  inquire  Into 
the  expediency  of  so  arrmgingihe  tarifl'on  in  ported 
coffee  sugar,  kc,  as  to  discrimitate  in  favor  of  free 
labor  a'  d  against  that  of  slaves.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurv  was  directed  lo  furnish  information  ia 
regard  to  the  cotton  claims  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment. The  hill  to  restore  political  rights  lo  States 
lately  in  rebellion  was  taken  up  and  then  laid  over. 
Ths  Fi!EED.men. —  The  following  are  extracts  from 
a  report  of  U.  0.  Howard,  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
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to  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War.     The  report 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  4th  inst. : 

la  Virginia  the  freedmen  have  decreased  in  num- 
ber. The  estimated  popuhition  at  this  date  is  500,- 
000.  In  North  Carolina  it  is  estimated  the  popu- 
lation at  this  date  is  360,000. 

In  South  Carolina  the  number  of  freedmen  has 
decreased,  being  e.^timated  at  375,000.  .Georgia  is 
estimated  at  400,000.  Florida  has  remained  about 
the  same  as  when  the  census  of  1860  was  taken, 
being  62,677.  In  Mississippi  a  census  has  been 
taken  since  the  close  of  the  war,  showing  a  slight 
decrease  ;  320,000  is  the  present  colored  population 
of  the  State.  In  Louisiana  no  change  is  reported  ; 
the  number  is  350,000.  lu  Texas,  the  assistant  com- 
missioner reports  an  increase  ;  the  colored  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  200,000. 

Tn  Missouri  it  is  reported  that  the  freedmen  have 
left  the  S  ate  in  1  irge  numbers  fof  Kansas,  Iowa,  etc. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  colored  population  has  de- 
creased to  about  100,000.  In  Tennessee  the  assis'- 
ant  commissioner  estimates  an  increase  from  283,000, 
in  1860,  to  300,000.  The  reports  of  all  the  assistant 
commissioners  transmitted  to  tliis  time  had  not  been 
received  when  I  made  my  report  to  Congress.  The 
assistant  commissioners  of  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Florida  and  Arkansas  report  an  increased  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  freedmen  to  take  advantage  of 
the  homestead  act,  and  the  actual  work  accom- 
plished up  to  October  1st  is  as  follows  : 

In  Louisiana  forty-nine  entrie3  have  been  made, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  persons  settled  on 
the  public  lands,  representing  over  $26,000  worth  of 
personal  property.  Many  more  applications  are 
made  by  persons  who  will  move  to  these  lands  as 
soon  as  this  year's  work  closes.  In  Arkansas  many 
practical  difficulties  prevent  the  assistant  corainis- 
eioners  from  obtaining  correct  information  of  the  lo- 
cation of  public  lands.  Thirty  families,  comprising 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons,  have 
entered  lands  and  moved  to  them. 

In  Florida,  more  has  been  done  than  in  either  of 
the  ab)ve  mentioned  States.  It  is  probable  that, 
after  their  release  from  this  year's  contracts,  many 
will  enter  lands,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
will  be  compelled  to  compete  with  their  more 
wealthy  neighbors. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  generally  favor  the 
present  contract  system.  The  freedmen  are  reported 
aa  having  in  most  cases  faithfully  performed  their 
obligations.  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  em- 
ployers have  as  a  general  thing  settled  with  the  freed- 
men in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  contracts, 
yet  when  any  of  them  have  failed  to  do  so,  the  Sfate 
laws  have  not  in  all  cases  afforded  to  the  freedmen 
the  proper  remedies  and  protection. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  vagrant  laws  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  Georgia,  Missi.ssipi,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas.  The  small  time  allowed  after  the  expir- 
ation of  one  contract  before  a  person  must  enter  on 
another,  to  escape  vagrancy,  will  occasion  practical 
slavery. 

The  arrest  of  assembled  persons  as  vagrants,  upon 
information  given  by  any  party,  his  trial  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  the  sale  of  his  invoices,  at 
public  outcry,  for  payment  of  the  fi'ie  and  costs, 
without  limit  as  to  time,  whipping  and  working  in 
chain-gangs,  present  some  of  the  obnoxious  features 
of  these  irregular  laws. 

Judge  Magruder,  of  Jld,  has  been  cited  before  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Baltimore,  in  obedience  to  a  warrant 
charging  him  with  a  violation  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  in  sentencing  four  cclor  'd  persons  to  be  sold  to 
service   upon  conviction   for  larceny,    thereby  pre- 


scribing a  different  punishment  from  that  imposed 
upon  while  men.  The  case  was  postponed  to  the 
next  term  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  which 
meets  in  thai  city  in  the  4ih  month  next.  Magruder 
gave  bail  in  $2,000  for  his  appearance  at  that  time. 


A  HISTORY  OP   THE  RELIGIOUS   SOCIKTY   OF   FRIENDS' 
H  ROM  ITS  RISE  TO  THE  YEAR  1828.  Volumes  111  aud  IV' 
By  Samuel  M.  Jannet. 

TtiC  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  this  work  have  been  iina- 
voiilably  delayed  by  Ciiuses  counected  with  the  lute  civil  war. 
During  the  five  years  that  have  elapseil  since  the  second  volume 
was  published,  so  many  changes  bave  taket  i)!ace  that  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  issue  a  new  Prospectus. 

The  two  Volumes  now  proposed  to  be  published  contain  the 
history  of  the  Society  from  the  year  1691  to  1)328,  embracing 
much  original  matter  that  hnsnot  appeared  in  any  other  history. 
Biographical  sl-etches  ore  given  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
Vie  Sncii-tj/  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  with  many  instruc- 
tive passages  from  their  writings  and  interesting  anecdotes. 

Among  the  sidijecls  of  deep  interest  treated  of  in  these  volumes 
are  :  Vie  perils  and  preserrution  of  Friends  during  the  Irish  Ke- 
bellion  of  1798  ;  the  course  they  pursued  during  thu  war  of  Ameri- 
can Independv.iice  ;  their  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians  and  pre- 
serve peace  with  them  ;  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  testimony 
against  Slavery ;  their  early  labors  in  the  cause  of  Temperance  ; 
the  Separation  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  and 
the  Separation  in  America  in  1827-8,  with  the  causes  tliat  led  to 
it,  and  the  results  that  have  followed. 

The  cost  of  paper,  printing  and  binrling  having  greatly  in- 
creHsed  since  the  lirst  pro.=pectus  was  issued,  it  is  toucd  that  the 
work  cannot  be  published,  without  considerable  loss,  at  the  price 
orii-inally  intended.  The  pi  ice  will  be,  therefore,  $2.00  per  vol- 
ume, bound  in  cloth;  and  S2.25  per  volume,  bound  in  sheep, 
library  style;  but  those  subscribers  under  the  first  prospectus 
who  have  taken  the  first  two  volumes,  will  be  lurnished  with 
tlie  tliiid  and  fourth  volumes  at  S2.00  each,  bound  in  sheep. 

The  first  two  volum'S  can  be  ol)tained  from  the  publisher  Or  his 
agents,  at  S2.00  each,  sheep  binding. 

Agents  are  requested  to  return  this  prospectus  as  speedily  as 
piissilile — as  the  woik  is  now  in  press — with  full  list  of  names 
aud  residences  of  subscribers,  to  the  authors  puldisher, 

T.  Eii.wooD  Zeil, 
No3. 17  and  19  S.  Sixth  i^t.,  I'hila. 

T?RUIT  AND  FARM  PRODUCE  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION. 

1  Oonsigumeutsolall  kiads  of  Berries,  Peaches,  Apples,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Round  Potatoes,  Dried  Kruil.  Poultry,  Kggs,  Pork,  Lard, 
Butter,  (jraiu.  Flour,  Ac,  solicited  and  promptly  attended  to,  by 

J.  11.  RiDGWAT, 

112  I&O.  Office,  No.  125  Delaware  Av.  Market,  Philada. 


OAMUKL  TOWNSBND  &  SON,  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
kj  No.  52  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  solicit  consign- 
ments of  Graiu,  Flour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Eggs,  Beans.  Poultry,  &c. 
Constanriy  in  store  and  for  sale,  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass, 
and  other  Field  Seeds.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other  Fertilizers. 
Dried  Krnit's  bought  an  1  S'dd.  721  tfa.fn. 


rplIDS.  M.  SEtCO.S,   IIATTER,  41  N.  2d  St. 
L      aod  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot   Friends'  Hats, 


DOMiCSTIC  DRY  G  )ODS. — Always  "H  han  1,  a  laige  assortment 
of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  Mnshns  of  all  kinds  aud  of  the  best 
makes,  both  Hleaohed  and  Untileached;  Flannel.?  of  all  giades 
White  and  Odored,  Twilled  and  Plain  ;  Calicoe,',  Ginghams,  Check, 
Shirtings  aud  Drilliiig.s,  Bleached  aud  Brown  Table  Linen.s, 
Towelings  by  the  }iiece  and  tjy  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boys' wear, 
a  well  assi.rted  stock.  Ezkkiel  Tvso.\, 

721  tfaxn^ If'oS  Mark-^t  St..  Philada. 

Always  on  hand, 
Friends'  H 
be  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ol  the  Hatting  business. 

^TTAl.  HE\COCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
VV  Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  oircady-madeCofflog, 
and  every  requisite  for  t'unerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  Hill"  Burinl 
Ground, — Funerals,  aud  all  other  business  counected  with  the 
gr iund.  will  be  promptlv attended  to. 8-106  I.tO  tf 

SPUIKiEON  ON    GEORGH   FOX.— An  address  bef,,re  Friends' 
Institute,  in   London,  hv  C.  H.  Spurgeon.    Price  ten  cents 
per  copy,  or  $5.00  per  100.     Just  published  and  for  sale  by 
12mz  tf  Henrv  :,onqstreth. 

APPLK  PARERS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  Slicers,  Clothes 
Sprinklers,(for  ironing,)  Patent  Fiat-Iron  Holders,  Knife  and 
ScisiJor  Sharpeners.  Expansion  Brace  Bitts.  Clutch  Brace  ,  (require 
neither  fitting  or  notching  of  bitts.)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  aud  Tools.     For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

923.  No.  8,^'i(Kight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 


/11IE^TKH1;'1ELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOU  BOYS,  situated  on 
\J     the  CrosKwicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Instit»Uion  will  commence  on 
the  19th  of  llih  mo..  1806,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms.  $86. 
For  fui  ther  |Kirticuhus  address  HliNRT  VV.  RiDfiWAT, 

476fi  82-n-'i3r)7  pmnzz  pain.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co..  N.  J, 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  706.) 

^  To  Samuel  Alexander. 

2\st  Tenth  month,  1819 — I  omitted  to  men- 
tion our  Quarterly  Meeting  :  it  was  beld  to 
satisfaction.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  how 
much  harm  is  done,  by  the  talkativeness  that 
sometimes  manifests  itself  after  such  very  sol- 
emu  occasions:  and  in  Meetings  for  Discipline, 
there  are  those,  who  knowing  much  of  the  out- 
ward rules  which  Truth  has  led  our  Society  to 
adopt,  are  not  sufficiently  careful  to  act  in  the 
life,  in  the  liberty,  in  the  sweetness,  in  the 
dignity  of  it;  but  suffer  their  mere  adherence 
to  rules,  without  subjection  to  the  power  iu 
which  they  were  set  up,  to  mar  at  times  the 
beauty,  the  benefit,  and  the  glory  of  these 
meetings  ;  which  should  be  religious  meetings, 
and  would  often  be  made  meetings  of  worship, 
to  those  whose  minds  are  rightly  engaged. 
Surely  the  authority  of  these  meetings  is  not 
the  mere  Book  of  Extracts;  nor  docs  their  ex- 
cellency consist  in  a  mere  mechanical  compli- 
ance with  what  is  there  laid  down  ;  nor  does 
much  talking  in  favor  of  any  point,  prove  that 
the  sense  of  Truth  is  that  way,  though  it  may 
prove  that  the   sense  of  the  majority  leans  so. 

To  a  Friend. 

London,  Eleventh  month  6th,  1819. 
My  dear  love  has  often   been  as   fresh  and 
warui  towards  thee,  amidst  much  sympathy  and 
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solicitude  on  thy  account  as  on  my  own  ;  that 
we  might  both  be  preserved  by  the  invi.-?ible, 
inviSicible  power  and  principle  of  Truth, 
through  our  patient  seeking  after,  waiting  for, 
and  following  its  pure  and  sure  guidance  : — 
amidst  earnest  desires  that  this  may  be  thy, 
(and  also  my)  experience,  it  has  not  seemed 
unpleasant  nor  unexpected  that  little  should 
hitherto  have  passed  between  us  in  this  way, 
which  true  friends  have  found  and  do  yet  find 
to  be  but  a  feeble  channel,  though  prcfitable 
and  comforting,  when  the  reader  can  di.seern 
and  reid  the  language  of  the  heart  of  his 
friend. 

It  is  a  certain  axiom,  though  a  strange  para- 
dox to  such  as  have  not  yet  come  to  witness  the 
truth  of  it  in  their  own  experience,  that  the 
true  silence  speaks  louder  than  the  best  words. 
I  sometimes  think  that  I,  for  one,  have  enough 
to  do  to  steer  my  own  frail  vessel  in  tbe  stormy 
sea  of  life,  with  the  aid  affotded  ;  being  willing 
often  to  leave  others  to  the  like  engagement  for 
themselves.  For  ono  finds  it  a  good  thing 
to  mind  one's  own  business, — to  endeavor  to 
rule  one's  own  little  house  well  in  the  first 
place;  then  will  there  be  the  better  (|ualifica- 
tion  to  have  charge  over  the  hou.<e  of  the  Lord  : 
and  this  latter  is  a  duty,  which  all  will  fiud,  in 
some  way  or  other,  iu  due  season  to  devolve 
upon  them,  if  they  are  faithful,  and  a.s  they, 
through  obedience,  come  into  a  capacity  for 
u.«efnlne,s8.  The  useless  members  are  to  be  cut 
ojy—nay,  they  drop  off,  aa  a  withered  bough 
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that  receives  not  the  sap  of  life.  As  soon  as 
any  have  grown  to  the  stature  and  strength  for 
labor,  they  are  undoubtedly  put  out  to  service, 
and  earn  their  livelihood,  even  that  vfhich 
nourishes  to  life,  and  liveliness,  and  healthful- 
ness,  even  the  heavenly  bread.  And  every  son 
and  daughter  are  to  mind  that  portion  of  woik, 
which  is  set  them  by  their  parent  to  do  in  his 
family ;  and  they  are  to  do  nothing  else,  but  to 
attend  thereto  cheerfully,  h:in(ilitig  the  tools 
and  implements  that  he  supplies  thera  with, 
and  at  the  seasons  of  his  app  dntment.  To  these 
diligent  day-laborers,  th'e  times  of  refreshment 
indeed  come,  when  it  is  seen  to  be  needful, — 
in  order  that  they  faint  not.  But  in  the  Lord's 
family,  those  that  will  not  work,  must  not  eat, 
nor  sit  at  his  table,  nor  have  their  penny  of 
peace,  nor  the  reward  of  "  well  done."  The 
domestic  economy  here  exercised,  and  the  ex- 
cellent discipline  kept  up,  and  tbe  comely  order, 
and  beautiful  harmony  of  all  the  true  members 
of  this  spiritual  house,  I  have  seen  and  known 
to  be  wonderful  in  all  its  beatings  and  bran- 
ches :  but  those  that  are  not  of  it,  cry  out,  "  He 
is  a  hard  master," — and  would  exact  the  utter- 
most farthing.  Yes,  He  is  a  hard  master  to 
the  rebellious,  and  terrible  will  they  fiud  Him 
in  the  reckoning  day  ;  but  very  tender  and 
pitiful  is  He  found  unto  them,  who  are  tender  of 
his  honor,  even  before  that  day ;  for  they  feel 
his  unfailing  mercy  still  blutting  out  and  wiping 
away  ;  and  extending  afresh  bis  hand  of  help, 
to  such  as  are  willing  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  with  the  true  fear  and  trembling. 
That  thou,  my  dear  friend,  by  diligent  and 
close  attention  to  none  other  than  the  Shep- 
herd's voice,  and  by  a  co  operation  therewith, 
even  a  simple  subjection  to  that  which  it  makes 
manifest  to  be  the  duty  of  each  dav,  mayst  come 
to  have  this  and  much  more  veriGod  with  yet 
greater  satisfaction  to  thee  in  thy  measure,  is 
often  my  desire.  The  way  of  the  Lord's  com- 
ing, is  even  as  a  refiner  with  fire,  and  a  fuller 
with  soap, — to  melt,  and  to  purify  ;  and  blessed 
are  they  that  so  receive  him.  Thus  the  house 
of  Saul  will  become  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
that  of  David  stronger  and  stronger ;  though 
the  latter  may  be  hunted,  as  the  partridge  on 
the  mountains,  for  a  long  se:)Sou,  pursued  yet 
escaping  :  and  the  seed  of  David  to  this  day, 
have  often  to  "  abide  in  tbe  wilderness  in  the 
Btrong-holds"  and  in  the  mountains,  and  are 
ready  sometimes  to  say,  "  surely  I  shall  one 
day  fall  by  the  hand  of  Saul."  Oh,  thi.s  is  a 
sore  conflict,  yet  a  glorious  and  honorable  war- 
fare :  and  the  victory  is  certain  to  all  those  that 
hold  out  unto  the  end  in  faith  and  faithfulness. 
I  fondly  trust,  my  dear  friend,  that  by  this 
time  many  of  thy  soul's  enemies,  that  have 
stalked  their  forty  days  like  a  Goliah,  are  laid 
low  ;  and  that  many  of  thy  doubts  and  fears, 
are  iu  measure  done  awaj ;  that  with  renewed 


vigor,  courage,  patience,  and  perseverance,  thou 
art  journeying  onward,  even  with  steady  pace, 
and  single  eye  ;  not  moved  by  the  "  trial  of 
cruel  piockings,"  if  that  should  be  thy  lot;  nor 
yet  dismayed  by  the  many  tribulations  that  are 
pf-rmitted  to  attend  the  path  of  the  righteous. 
Yet  I  trust,  that  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  de- 
gree of  care  and  caution  will  yet  mark  thy  every 
movement  and  stepping,  as  thou  goest  along  :  I 
speak  not  of  a  silly  slavish  fear,  which  keeps 
some  far  behind  the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  of 
his  companions;  or  of  that  weakness  which 
would  let  the  enfeebling  reasoner  prevail,  to 
the  hindering  or  even  stopping  of  a  vigorous 
healthy  growth.  Some  have  I  known,  who 
have  suffered  such  an  argument  as  this  to  nip 
their  bud,  and  so  to  check  its  putting  forth,  in 
the  due  and  appointed  season,  its  natural 
blossoms  and  fruit, — saying,  "others  have  pro- 
fessed great  things,  and  have  come  to  nothing  ; 
who  am  I,  that  I  should  pretend  or  presume  so 
high?  surely  I  shall  disgrace  the  cause,"  &e. 
Such  reasonings  are,  as  we  abide  in  the  light, 
clearly  manifested  to  be  of  the  enemy,  though 
greatly  disguised;  and  he  sometimes  lays  hoid 
of  good  kind  of  people,  who,  with  upright  in- 
tentions for  the  best,  and  desiring  our  preserva- 
tion from  hurtful  extremes,  are  induced  by  a 
mistaken  and  blinded  judgment,  to  advise  U3 
against  running  risks  (as  they  think,)  by  such 
a  biild,  firm,  and  decided  conduct,  as  we  appre- 
hend is  required  at  our  hands.  I  have  had  to 
tread  much  alone;  and  I  have  found  it  safe, 
and  conducive  to  my  true  growth,  to  look 
mainly,  and  in  the  first  place,  to  that  which  U 
truly  an  infallible  Teacher,  and  which  leads  out 
of  all  error  and  evil,  into  all  truth  and  good- 
ness;  and  after  sometimes  great  delay,  (not 
through  wilfulness  nor  weariness,  but  an  up- 
right desire  to  be  led  by  nothing  but  the  true 
guide,)  I  have  been  made  willing  to  resign  my- 
self to  what  has  been  cast  up,  I  trust  with  some- 
thing of  that  singleness  of  heart  and  simplicity, 
which  the  right  thing  does  undoubtedly  induce. 
Oh,  the  comfort  and  divine  consolation,  which 
such  a  procedure  has  drawn  upon  my  poor 
soul,  even  in  the  midst  of  much  trouble  and 
suffering. 

The  truth  does  undoubtedly  lead  into  a  one- 
ness in  principle,  and  even  in  practice  as  fo 
generals  :  yet  in  regard  to  particular  sacrifices 
and  services,  very  various  are  the  allotaaetits 
for  each  member  of  the  church, — very  different 
are  the  gifts  and  dispensations  which  are 
meted  out  to  each,  and  the  administrutions  of 
them  also.  Blessed  are  those  who  know  and 
keep  their  several  places  in  the  body,  always 
eyeing  the  Master,  even  the  holy  Head  thereof. 
These  shall  not  be  unduly  moved  by  the  revo- 
lutions and  convulsions,  which  may  be  permit- 
ted  to  arise,  and  to  surprise  the  hypocrites, 
whether  from  within,  or  from  without;  theea 
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abide  in  their  habitation  and  safe  shelter  during 
the  storms,  nor  are  they  supine  and  cuntident 
in  the  day  of  ease  and  of  calm  weather,  but  are 
prepared,  nay  are  (if  it  be  best)  forewarned  often 
of  the  judgments  that  may  be  impeaJiiifr  or 
ready  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  head  of  the 
disobedient. 

Well,  my  dear  friend,  be  valiant  for  the 
Lord  and  his  precious  Truth,  while  thou  hast  a 
day  in  mercy  granted  thee;  joyfully  and  unre- 
servedly yield  thyself  and  all  thai  thou  hast 
unto  his  disposal.  Keep  to  the  root  of  right- 
eousness ;  and  as  the  divine  sap  of  life  is 
suffered  to  ascend,  and  to  circulate  in  and 
through  thy  soul,  thou  shalt  in  due  season  be 
clothed,  or  be  strengthened  to  put  on  the  ex- 
cellent fruits  of  righteousness,  to  the  praise  of 
Him  who  hath  chosen  and  ordained  us,  that  we 
should  go  and  bring  forth  much  fruit,  and  that 
our  fruit  should  remain ;  and  who  is  ready 
thoroughly  to  furnish  us  unto  every  good  word 
and  work  required  of  us. 

Farewell,  and  believe  me  to  be  thy  affection- 
ate friend,  J.  13. 

Falmouth,  I7th  of  Twelfth  month,  1819. 

Dear ,  My  dear  love  is  to  thee,  though 

from  a  low  spot,  which  has  more  or  less  been 
my  experience  of  late  :  but  I  can  truly  say,  in 
the  lowest  seasons  I  have  longed  for  nothing 
more  than  for  preservation  through  all  things; 
even  though  there  should  be  but  little  going 
forward,  or  any  vigorous  growth  in  that  which 
is  good.  Yet  should  I  be  content  in  this  the 
Lord's  will,  who  doeth  all  things  well,  could  I 
find  an  assurance,  that  finallt/  tlie  eternal  rest 
of  the  righteous  might  be  mine ;  and  that 
whilst  buffeted  and  tempted  here,  no  reproach 
might  be  reasonably  thrown  on  the  blessed 
Truth,  through  any  unfaithfulness  of  mine.  A 
degree  of  sweet  calmness  seems  to  arise,  whilst 
■writing  to  thee;  in  which  I  feel  thee  near  to 
me,  and  myself  still  b^und  in  a  degree  of  ten- 
der love,  and  refreshing  fellowship  unto  the 
faithful  everywhere.  At  such  seasons  how 
strongly  does  the  sentiment  recur, — testimonies 
are  notliing  (comparatively,) — words  are  noih- 
Jng — outward,  perishable,  changeable  things 
are  nothing ; — but  to  know  our  sustenance, 
standing,  stiength  and  life,  to  be  in  the  only 
unfailing  source,  and  to  feel  that  which  is  im 
mortal,  invincible  and  unchangeable  to  bear  up 
our  uiinds  above  the  billows, — this  is  worth 
living  for,  and  suffering  for  and  dying  for. 

{To  Lie  coutinue*.) 


"Wherever  classes  are  held  apart  by  rivalry 
and  selfishness,  instead  of  being  drawn  together 
by  the  law  of  Love, — wherever  there  has  not 
been  established  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  only 
a  kingdom  of  the  world, — there  exists  the 
forces  of  inevitable  collision." 


LKTTEtt   FRO.M    LYDIA   1'.    MOTT. 

No.  iir. 
Eleventh  month  2d,  1825. 

Mtj  Dear  M.  77.— My  silence  has  not  pro- 
ceeded from  indifference  to  thy  state.  I  have 
borne  thee  upon  my  mind,  and  ihy  affecting 
letter  I  received  as  a  proof  of  that  conti- 
dence  which  I  trust  has  ever  and  always  will 
continue  to  exist  between  us. 

But  what  shall  1  say  to  thee.  Though  I  was 
affected  when  I  read  thy  description  of  thy 
feelings,  it  was  not  sorrow  I  felt;  far  from  it ; 
for  why  should  I  sorrow  to  sec  thee  under  the 
Lord's  hand.  It  was  sympathy  and  fallow  feel- 
ing, not  grief,  and  the  language  then  arose,  and 
still  arises,  "  Let  patience  have  its  perfect  work." 
As  thou  becomes  entirely  as  passive  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  nothing  can  go  wrong;  all 
will  finally  be  well.  But,  as  I  once  hoard  ao  ex- 
perienced potter  say,  the  preparation  of  the  clay, 
when  designed  for  any  thing  valuable,  was  no 
small  labor.  Kvery  little  pebble  or  even  coar.-<e 
sand  or  grit  had  to  be  removed,  and  then  the 
process  of  mingling  and  tempering  had  to  be 
gone  through  before  the  turning  commenced, 
after  which  there  is  to  be  a  season  of  drying, 
which  is  a  proving  time,  which  discovers  every 
little  defect  or  flaw  ;  after  all  these,  if  the  vessel 
prove  to  be  good,  there  is  to  be  the  glazing  and 
burninij  before  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Marvel  not,  then,  shrink  not  from  suffering, 
but  be  inwardly  engaged  as  thou  hast  been  to 
abide  the  turning  of  the  l>ivine  hand.  \)o  not 
give  way  to  the  temptation  of  absenting  thy- 
self from  meetinos,  neither  judge  any  one,  but 
be  content  to  suffer.  Thou  ait  not  alone  in  thy 
feelings,  but  hast  those  in  every  meeting 
who  are  united  with  thee  in  spirit,  who  suffer 
with  the  suffering  seed. 

Again,  I  say,  let  patience  Lave  its  perfect 
work. 

Thine,  L.  P.  M. 

■  <>»  

Why  are  God's  promises  of  peace  and  joy  .»o 
great,  and  the  believer's  realizotinn  of  theiu  .so 
comparatively  little^  but  because  we  do  ndt  act 
rationally  in  the  furtherance  of  our  best  desires!' 
Perhaps  while  we  are  earnestly  praying  for  the 
subjugation  of  some  particular  sin,  we  go  need- 
lessly to  the  scenes  most  likely  to  excite  it ;  while 
we  implore  strength  agaiu*t  the  a.^saults;  of  Satan, 
we  go  to  meet  him  where  we  know  \\\^  seat  is. 
We  ask  more  faith,  and  forthwith  indulge  in 
reading  or  conversation  cileulated  to  obscure 
the  little  that  we  have.  We  desire  carneatly  to 
"■row  in  grace,  and  thence  procee  1  to  put  our- 
selves under  the  most  unfavorable  influences, 
or  deprive  ourselves  of  the  mast  ordinary  nicann. 
We  plant  our  vines  on  the  cold  side  of  the  hill, 
and  wonder  that  they  yieM  us  no  rich  juice?; 
we  scatter  our  corn  up  >n  the  comin'^n  field,  and 
then  wonder  to  fiuJ  it  trodden  under  fojt;  we 
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leave  our  fires  unstirred  aud  our  lamps  un- 
trimmed,  and  complain  that  we  sit  in  darkness, 
and  derive  no  warmth. —  (J.  Fry. 


"  GEORGE  FOX." 

BY  C.  H.   SPUBGEON. 
(Continued  from  page  709.) 

Furthermore,  Fox  has  left  us  a  very  noble 
legacy    in    his  teaching  concerning  the  sin  of 
intolerance.     Intolerance  was  looked  upon  as  a 
virtue    in  his   day,  aud  men    persecuted    each 
other  for  the  glory  of  God.     With  a  few  noble 
exceptions,  Fox  alone,  the  sufferer,  the  patient 
one,  who  never  had  a  hand  to  lift  to  strike  his 
fellow  man,  but  was   always   ready  to  pray  for 
and  to  bless   his  persecutors,  Fox   almost  alone 
taught  the  sin  ot  intolerance.     I  have  a  notion 
that  all   denominations  of  Christians  have,  in 
their  time,  persecuted,  except  the    Society  of 
Friends    and    the    Baptists,    and    it    has    been 
shrewdly  hinted  that  we  Baptists  have    never 
done  so  because  we  have  never  had  the  chance  ; 
but  this  is  scarcely  correct,  for  Roger  Williams 
certainly  had  an  opportunity  in  Bhode  Island  to 
have  set   up  a  Baptist   state  religion,   but  he 
spurned  the  thought.   We  have  both  of  us  a  very 
clear  history  to  look  back  upon  with  regard  to 
that.     Yet  we  may  fall  into  intolerance  insensi- 
bly, for  the  habit  of  only  buying  goods  of  those 
persons  of  our  own   faith  (if  such  a  habit  still 
survives)  is  very  like  using  the  carnal  arm.     I 
do  not  know  whether  the  cutting  of  a  man's  ac- 
quaintance sometimes,  because  he  thinks  rathar 
differently  from    ourselves,  has    not    in   it  the 
spirit  of  intolerance;  and,  mark  you,  it  is  the 
spirit  of   sin  which  we  have  to   guard   against 
even  more  carefully  than  the  outward  act  of  it, 
because  whea  we  countenance  the   spirit,   the 
outward  act  is  sure  to  follow.  If  there  be  a  man 
who  thinks  wrongly,  and  is   a  heretic,  and  we 
cannot  receive  him  into  our  families  because  of 
the  mischief  which  might  be  wrought    by  his 
conversation,  yet  if  it  be  in  our  power  to  do  him 
good,  we  ought  to  do   so  none  the  less  because 
we  abhor  the  doctrines  he  preaches ;  we  are  to 
treat  him  all  the  more  kindly  because  we  abomi- 
nate the  things  which  he  spreads  abroad.      We 
shall  never  win  him  by  hard  words.     We  shall 
never  overcome  him  but  by  using  spiritual  weap- 
ons, and  by  these  only  shall  we  win  the  victory 
if  the  victory  is  to  be  won.  I  hope  that  through- 
out all  England  now  we  shall  all  desire  to  keep 
ourselves    clear    from    persecuting    our    fellow 
Christians,  and  if   there    should  remain  some 
who   would    still    seize    goods    for    tithes    and 
church-rates,  well,  ever  so  must  they  remain,  I 
suppose,  incorrigible   sinners;  but   let  us  hope 
that   the  light  may  even  reach  those  dark  ivy- 
mantled  belfries  yet,  and  scare  the  souls  of  big- 
otry and  religious  tyranny  out  of  their  roosting- 
places.     When  will  men  understand  that  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver,  that  he  hates  robbery 


for  burnt-offering,  and  will  never  receive  upon 
his  altar  that  which  has  been  rent  by  force  of 
arms  from  those  who  conscientiously  refused  to 
give  it? 

George  Fox  has  left  us  a  third  great  legacy, 
namely,  his  testhnor,y  against  the  ahomirmtion 
of  war.  When  I  first  read  George  Fox's  Life, 
I  could  think  of  nothing  but  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  It  seemed  to  me  that  George  Fox 
had  been  reading  that  so  often  that  he  himself 
was  the  incarnation  of  it,  for  his  teaching 
is  just  a  rep'tition  ot  the  Master's  teaching 
there,  just  an  expansion  and  explanation  of  the 
primary  principles  of  Christianity.  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  of  a  soldier  being  a  Christian,  I  am 
always  sorry  to  hear  of  a  Christian  being  a  sol- 
dier. Whenever  I  hear  of  a  man  who  is  in  the 
profession  of  arms,  being  converted,  I  rejoice; 
but  whenever  I  hear  of  a  converted  man  taking 
up  the  profession  of  arms,  I  mourn.  If  there 
be  anything  clear  in  Scripture,  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  for  a  Christian  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  carnal  weapons,  and  how  it  is  that  the 
great  mass  of  Christendom  do  not  see  this  I 
cannot  understand;  surely  it  must  be  through 
the  blinding  influences  of  the  society  in  which 
the  Christian  church  is  cast.  But  Fox's  singu- 
larly clear  mental  vision  could  see  that  to 
buckle  on  the  carnal  sword  was  virtually  to  be 
disobedient  to  Christ.  The  Christian  who  en- 
lists in  the  army  of  our  earthly  king  forgets 
that  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword,  aud  that  Jesus  has  said,  "  llesistnot 
evil  ;  but  if  any  man  smite  thee  on  the  one 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also."  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would  my  ser- 
vants fight."  May  the  day  come  when  war 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  most  atrocious  of  all 
crimes,  and  when  for  a  Christian  man,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  take  part  in  it,  shall  be 
considered  as  an  abjuration  of  his  principles. 
The  day  may  be  far  distant,  but  it  shall  come, 
when  men  shall  learn  war  no  more;  a  right 
view  of  the  true  character  of  war  may  hasten 
that  happy  era. 

Another  of  Fox's  great  gifts  to  us  was  his 
testimony  to  the  sinfulness  of  oaths.  I  think 
you,  respected  friends,  are  bound  to  continue  to  - 
enlighten  the  Christian  public  upon  this  point, 
though  I  do  not  say  that  I  think  the  Christian 
public  deserve  enlightenment  upon  it;  for  the 
Scripture  is  very  plain  and  unmistakable.  If 
the  Lord  Jesus  intended  to  teach  u.s  the  sinful- 
ness of  oaths,  he  could  not  have  used  stronger 
language  than  that  which  he  has  used,  "I  say 
unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven, 
for  it  is  God's  throne,  nor  by  earth,  for  it  is  his 
footstool."  The  connection  shows  that  this  can- 
not refer  to  false  swearing,  but  that  it  must  re- 
fer to  the  ordinary  swearing  of  men  in  courts  of 
law.  The  Christian  is  positively  forbidden  to  do 
so,  and  he  who  thus  takes  an  oath,  to  that  extent, 
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at  least,  forswears  obedience  to  Christ ;  he  Joes, 
in  fact,  say,  "I  prefer  to  do  as  the  world  bids 
me,  rather  than  do  as  Christ  bids  me;  because 
it  happens  to  be  an  ineoMvenient  thing  for  the 
world's  courts  for  me  to  do  as  Christ  would  have 
me  do,  therefore  will  I  let  my  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour be  forgotten,  lest  my  case  should  suffer 
damage." 

You  Friends  have  perfect  liberty  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  and  your  fathers  well  earned  it,  for  the  per- 
secution wliich  this  simple  matter  brought  upon 
them  was  like  the  furnace  heated  seven  times 
hotter.  In  the  first  days  almost  every  Quaker 
had  been  in  prison,  and  most  frequently  on  tliis 
account.  If  somebody  would  put  all  my  church 
members  into  prison  I  should  be  very  sorry  ; 
but  I  am  sure  the  result  to  them  would  be  a 
most  blessed  one,  if  they  suffered  for  con- 
science' sake  ;  for  nothing  makes  a  man  stronger 


very  precious  whole.  It  wjs  a  portion  of  a 
great  moral  principle,  namely,  the  use  of  word« 
in  their  pmper  signification,  and  not  wresting 
them  from  their  right  etymological  p.-sition'! 
Oae  admires  that  incident  in  Fox's  journal 
where  one  of  his  persecutors  says  to  him,  "  Mr. 
Fox,  your  obedient  servant."  '<  13eware  of 
hypocrisy  and  of  a  rotten  heart,"  replies  Fox  : 
"  when  was  I  ever  thy  master  ?  and  when  wast 
thou  ever  my  servant?  Do  servant.s  put  their 
masters  in  prison  T'  "What  a  blow  for  poor 
compliments  !  Possibly  you  never  had  a  writ, 
or  a  notice  in  a  county  court  action,  addressed 
to  you  aud  signed  "your  obedient,  humble 
servan.t,"  but  that  is  the  style  of  things  with  the 
world.  "Oh,  you  know,"  says  somebody, 
"  everybody  knows  what  it  means."  If  a  inau 
writes  a  letter  full  of  abuse,  he  begins,  "  My 
dear   sir."     No    matter    how   much 


animosity 
than  locking  him  up  for  a  little  whil-j  fir  Christ,  may  be  in  a  man's  heart,  he  will  be  sure  to 
You  have  earned  liberty  in  this  matter  of  oaths,  !  address  jou  an  "my  dear  sir,"  and  use  the 
as  I  have  said;  will  you  try  to  get  it  for  us  also  ?  :  usual  false  compliments  of  the  fashion.  Thia 
for  there  are  some  ot  us — and  I  hope  there  will  j  might  not  be  so  bid,  if  it  were  not  a  part  of  the 
be  many  more — who  feel  the  .'^ame  conscientious  i  most  terrible  and  crying  mischief,  which  in 
difficulties  which  you  feci  about  it,  and  who  apparent  everywhere,  of  persons  using  words  in 
could  not  and  would  not  swear.  Why  should  we  ,  a  non-natural  sense,  or  iu  a  sense  not  generally 
be  put  to  inconvenience  on  this  account  ?     Fox,    allowed. 

in  this  respect,  simply  told  us  what  Christ  had  Many  of  the  terms  of  business  are  so  corrupt- 
told  us  before.  Let  us  try  to  remind  our  fellow  i  ed  from  their  meaning  that  they  convey  a  false 
Christians  of  this  very  important  matter.  idea  to  the  common  observer,  even  in  such  plain 

If  I  do  not  tire  you,  I  desire  to  add  a  little  ,  matters  as  numbers  and  quality;  but  the  reply 
upon  Fox's  personal  virtues,  which  God's  is,  "  Well,  everybody  knows  what  it  means;  it 
Spirit  wrought  in  him,  as  bein*  the  great  is  the  custom,  you  know,  aud  therefore  we  may 
necessity  of  the  present  age.  Such  a  man  as  \  do  it."  1  ask  why  is  it  the  custom  to  speik  in 
George  Fox  now-a-days  would  be,  in  some  re-  j  words  which  are  not  true  ?  Every  religion  is 
spects,  a  singular  phenomenon.  Being  dead,  thus  tainted  now.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
men  honor  him  ;  if  he  were  alive,  it  would  be  will  approve  of  what  I  am  about  to  Fay,  but  I 
another  matter.  Keep  a  bear  in  a  cajje  and  cannot  refuse  to  say  it.  I  feel  that  when  a 
people  will  go  and  look  at  him  ;  but  if  the  same  clergyman  takes  a  child  in  his  hands,  sprinkles 
bear  were  roaming  down  Gracechutch  Street,  it,  thanks  God  that  it  is  regenerate,  and  teaches 
unmuzzled,  I  question  whether  we  shuuld  all  that  child  afterwards  to  say,  "  In  my  baptism, 
crowd  upon  the  wood  pavement  to  enjoy  his  wherein  1  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child 
company.  So  George  Fox  iu  heaven  is  all  of  God,  aud  an  inheiitor  td' the  kingdon  of  heav- 
very  well;  but  if  he  were  to  descend — well,  en" — if  that  clergy  man  docs  not  believe  that 
there  are  some  who  would  wish  him  back  again.  .  that  baptism  made  th3  child  "a  member  of 
Have  you  never  heard  that  once  upon  a  time  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  aud  an  iidieritur  of  the 
that  Golden  Rule—"  Do  to  others  as  ye  would  kingdom  of  heaven,"  he  is  guilty  of  a  dishonest 
that  others  should  do  to  you"— brr.ke  lo.ise,  '  utterance.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but_  I 
and  chanced  to  wander  into  the  Exchange;  cannot  help  siyiog  it;  the  words  are  very  dis- 
whereupon  there  was  a  great  clamor  raised  tinct  and  plain.  If  he  really  is  such  a  lool  as 
against  the  intruder,  and  many  cried  out,  to  believe  that  those  few  drops  of  water  have 
"  Here,  beadle,  here  is  the  Golden  Rule  got  made  the  infant  "  a  member  ot  Chri-t,  a  child 
out  of  church!  Take  him  away;  he  has  no  of  God,  and  au  inheritor  ot  the  kingdom  ol 
business  here !"     If  George  Fox  were  here  now  ,  heaven,"  why  then  we  cannot  find  f.ult  with 


to  act  out  Ilia  principles  in  his  own  style  in  busi- 
ness, his  simple  honest  habits  would  be  quite  out 
of  joint  with  the  modes  of  modern  finance. 

First,  he  had  learned  the  noble  habit  of  very 
plain  speaking.  I  do  not  suppose  that  many 
beyond  your  Society  will  acquire  the  habit  of 
using  the  "thee"  and  "  thou"  in  conversation, 
but    that  practice  was  a  significant  part  of  a 


his  80  saying;  but  we  must  leave  him  there, 
and  pray  that  he  may  be  cnlightonel ;  but  if, 
saying  that,  he  really  does  not  believe  it,  and 
iu  hi^ preaching  tells  his  people  that  they  must 
be  born  again  iu  quite  another  way  than  iu  that 
of  baptism,  then,  brethren,  I  cannot  say  other- 
wise than  that  such  a  course  of  action  is  dis- 
honest.    "  Dut  nobody  uuderslaads  those  words 
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as  they  stand,"  says  some  one.  This,  however, 
is  not  true,  for  we  find  a  numerous  body  who 
boldly  advocate  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and 
quote  these  words  as  the  foundation  of  their 
faith.  The  hijjhest  Tractarianism,  defends 
itself  by  the  plain  and  evident  meaning  of 
declarations  which  good  evangelical  Chiistian 
men  have  solemnly  aspenied  to.  Now  is  this 
justifiable?  Ought  we  not  above  all  other 
things  to  be  plain,  simple  and  straight- forward 
in  matters  which  concern  the  eternal  interests 
of  men's  souls.  What  wonder  is  it  if  tricks 
played  with  language  by  the  professed  ministers 
of  Christ  leads  on  to  trickery  in  the  commercial 
world?  The  practice  of  cooking  accounts,  issuing 
fi.otitious  reports,  and  creating  imaginary  capi- 
tal, is  but  another  phase  of  shiftiness  in  the  use 
of  terms,  and  there  are  some  found  to  defend 
it  upon  the  principle  that  ever3budy  knows  it's 
always  done,  and  one  is  not  to  judge  high 
financing  by  the  same  rule  as  small  transactions. 
The  commercial  morality  of  this  nation  to  a 
fearful  extent  is  corrupted.  If  I  make  any 
allusion  to  this  melancholy  fact,  people  say, 
"  Ah  !  you  do  not  understand  bui-iness."  Now, 
if  bu-iuess  were  a  correct  thing  I  think  I  could 
understand  it,  if  it  were  conducted  upon  per- 
fectly honest  and  straight-forward  principles. 
I  am  not  such  a  simpleton  as  not  to  be  able  to 
see  when  a  thing  is  honest  or  dishonest;  and 
if  there  be  a  mode  of  conducting  business  which 
is  so  intricate,  shuffling,  and  complex  that  I 
cannot  understand  it,  and  that  no  other  minisier 
can  understand,  whether  it  is  honest  or  not, 
then  I  say  it  is  something  which  needs  looking 
into,  and  requires  alteration.  When  a  common- 
sense  Chriirtian  man  cannot  understand  business, 
it  is  time  that  business  should  know  that  it  has 
DO  business  to  be  such  business  as  it  is.  Should 
not  a  Christian  man — I  am  sure  the  disciples 
of  George  Fox  should — be  transparent  in  his 
business  transactions?  He  should  be  such  a 
man  that  if  any  one  should  pop  in  and  look  at 
his  accounts,  he  should  have  no  need  to  lock 
up  his  books  because  of  improper  entries.  He 
ought  never  to  manipulate  accounts  so  as  to 
confess,  "  Well,  that  is  a  very  awkward  piece 
of  business  ;  but  if  so  and  so  turns  up  it  will 
never  be  heard  of,  and  we  shall  net  a  handsome 
sum,  although,  if  another  event  occurs,  we  shall 
be  shown  up,  and  most  men  will  call  it  a  piece 
of  roguery."  Is  it  so,  after  all,  that  success 
makes  a  doubtful  transaction  right,  and  that 
failure  makes  it  wrong?  Really,  friends,  this 
will  not  do.  This  common  fabrication  cf  wealth 
out  of  mere  paper,  the  making  of  affairs  to 
appear  as  they  are  not,  the  conjuring  and  leger- 
demain by  which  capital  is  created,  and  shares 
thrust  upnn  the  public;  this  lying  and  stealibg 
on  a  large  scale — for  that  is  the  English  of  it — 
will  undermine  the  position  of  England  amongst 
the  nations^  unless  something  be  done  to  stay 


it.  We  had  better  go  back  to  "thee"  and 
"thou"  with  George  Fox,  and  tell  men  that 
they  are  hypocrites  and  have  rotten  hearts,  if 
we  believe  they  have,  rather  than  keep  ou 
complimenting  each  other,  and  uniting  to  main- 
tain a  fictitious  state  of  society.  The  old  Scotch 
proverb  is,  "  Ca  me  and  I'll  ca  thee."  "  Thou 
treat  me  as  a  man  of  wealth,  and  I  will  treat  thee 
the  same;  and  as  we  both  are  men  of  straw,  we 
shall  keep  each  oiher  up."  Thus  holding  hands 
together  in  a  confederacy  of  untruthfulness  they 
hope  to  be  believed,  and  come  to  believe  in 
themselves;  but  when  the  great  Heart-searcher 
comes  to  deal  with  us,  he  will  do  so  upon  very 
plain  and  simple  moral  principles,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  fashion  in  which  some  men  have  dealt 
with  their  fellows.  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
say  this,  and  if  it  should  be  a  cap  to  fit  the 
head  of  anybody  here,  I  hope  he  will  wear  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 
— ' — »  ^■»  « 

HUMAN    WEAKNESS     MIGHTY    THROUGH    GOD. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  Bible 
than  to  see  how  God,  as  if  to  teach  us  to  trust 
in  nothing  and  none  but  himself,  selects  means 
that  seem  the  worst  fitted  to  accomplish  his  end. 
Does  he  choose  an  ambassador  to  Pharai  h  ?  it 
is  a  man  of  a  stammering  tongue.  Are  the 
streams  of  Jericho  to  be  sweetened  ?  salt  is  cast 
into  the  spring.  Are  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
to  be  opened  ?  they  are  rubbed  with  clay.  Are 
the  battlements  of  a  city  to  be  thrown  down  ? 
the  means  employed  is  not  the  blast  of  a  mine, 
but  the  breath  of  an  empty  trumpet.  Is  a  rock 
to  be  riven  ?  the  liiihtning  is  left  to  sleep 
above  and  the  earthquake  with  its  throes  to 
sleep  below,  and  the  instrument  is  one — a  rod — 
much  more  likely  to  be  shivered  on  a  rock  than 
to  shiver  it.  Is  the  world  to  be  converted  by 
preaching,  and  won  from  sensual  delights  to  a 
faith  whose  symbol  is  a  cross,  and  whose  crown 
is  to  be  won  among  the  fires  of  martyrdom  ? 
leaving  schools  and  halls  and  colleges,  God 
summons  his  preachers  from  the  shores  of  Gali- 
lee. Tiie  helm  of  the  Church  is  intrusted  to 
hands  that  have  never  steered  aught  but  a 
fishing  boat ;  and  by  the  mouth  of  one  who  had 
been  its  bloudiest  persecutor,  Christ  pleads  his 
cause  before  the  philosophers  at  Athens  and  ia 
the  palaces  of  Rome.  And  when  he  choose  the 
weak  things  of  the  wurld  to  confound  the 
strong,  and  the  foolish  to  confound  the  wise, 
what  God  meant  to  teach  us  was,  that  we  are 
to  look  above  the  iastruments  to  the  great  hand 
that  moves  them  :  and  that,  whether  it  was  a 
giant  or  a  devil  that  was  to  be  conqu-  red,  the 
eyes  of  the  body  or  of  the  soul  that  were  to  be 
opened,  walls  of  stone,  or  what  are  stronger, 
walls  of  ignorance  and  sin,  that  were  to  be  over- 
thrown, men  are  but  instruments  in  his  liand — 
the  meanest  mighty  with  him,  the  mightiest 
mean  without  him. — Dr.  Guthrie. 
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For  Frioii'ls'  Intelligencer. 

MISQUOTATIONS     AND      MISAPPLICATIONS     OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

As  a  treasury  of  the  rcli<rious  thoui^bt  of 
man  in  the  remotest  periods  of  his  history,  the 
Scriptures  must  always  be  valuable.  The  lii^ht 
shed  upon  our  relation  to  God,  as  a  father,  and 
upon  human  duty  since  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  has  thrown  into  deop  shadow 
many  thino:8  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  we  could  no  more  dispense  with  this  record 
than  could  a  man  who  had  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  spiritual  experience  profitably  dispense 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  early  and  imper- 
fect, perhaps  erroneous,  ideas  of  Gud  and 
duty. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  viiracuhniaJi/  perserved  to  us. 
Their  preservation  is  simply  a  testimony  to  their 
great  worth  ;  just  as  gold  and  diamonds  are  pre- 
gerved  in  preference  to  articles  of  less  value.  In 
what  are  called  the  Dark  Ages,  there  were,  no 
doubt,  individuals  scattered  here  and  there  in 
whose  hearts  the  lamp  of  divine  love  and  truth 
burned  brightly,  though  its  rays  could  pene 
irate  but  a  little  way  into  the  darkness.  Mon- 
asteries and  convents  were  then  the  depositories 
of  the  precious  volume,  and  we  are,  perhaps, 
mainly  indebted  for  its  preservation  to  that  su- 
perstitious veneration  for  its  letter,  which,  in 
more  enlightened  minds,  would  be  sinful. 

Truth  is  an  ever  present  inspirer,  furnish- 
ing, in  every  age,  the  form  of  expret^sion  best 
adapted  to  convey  its  teachings  to  that  age  ;  so 
that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  in  preaching 
or  prayer  to  use  fo?ms  of  expression  adopted  in 
the  past;  indeed  the  sliding  too  easily  into 
these  sometimes  ob.-jCures  the  exerci-^e,  and  is  a 
temptation  to  utter  words  without  life.  Much 
of  the  language  of  Scripture,  however,  is  so 
flowing,  poetic  and  beautiful,  and  has  l)ecome 
so  much  a  part  of  our  religious  thought,  that 
the  thought  and  the  laDgua^e  are  apt  to  arise 
in  the  mind  together.  When  this  is  sp^mta- 
neous,  and  the  passage  correctly  given,  we  re- 
cognize the  gem  in  it«  old  setting;  but  when 
texts  are  strung  together  inappropriately,  or 
.m.angled  in  the  quotation,  some  of  the  brilljant 
beauty  of  the  truth  is  impaired. 

Though  an  humble,  earnest  spirit  in  aniinister 
is  far  before  mere  verbal  accuracy,  yet  to  refer 
to  a  recognized  authority,  (which  is  understood 
to  be  done  when  Scrip'-ure  is  quoted,)  and  then 
to  misquote  or  misapply  it,  is  not  strictly  ju>t. 

Most  of  the  following  examples  of  misquo- 
tation and  misapplication  have  already  appeared 
in  print,  but  others  are  new.  Some  of  these 
passages  are  so  habitually  misquoted  as  to  in- 
duce the  belief  that  we  copy  from  each  other, 
and  do  not  sufficiently  read  for  ourselves. 

"  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the  coun- 


tenance of  a  man  his  friend,"  should  be, 
"  Iron  sharpeneth  iron  ;  so  a  man  sharpen' th 
the  countenance  of  his  friend."  Prov.  xxvii. 
17. 

"  So  plain  tliat  he  who  runs  may  read."  The 
text  is,  "  Make  it  plain  upon  tables,  that  he 
may  run  that  readeth  it."  Ilab.  ii.  2.  A  man 
cannot  lead  while  he  is  runnmg,  but  he  may 
read  and  then  run,  as  tlie  passage  implies. 

"  Mighty  through  (Jod  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strongholds."  2  Cor.  x.  4,  has  sometimes 
added  to  it,  "of  sin  and  Satan,"  which  is  not  ia 
the  text. 

"  No  man  can  redeem  his  brother,  nor  give 
to  Gud  a  ransom  for  his  soul,"  is  not  Soripture. 
It  seems  to  be  taken  from  Psalms  xlix.  0,  7, 
8,  9.  "  They  that  trust  in  their  wealth,  and 
boast  themselves  in  the  multitude  of  their 
riches  ;  none  of  lliem  can  by  any  means  redeem 
his  brother,  nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him  ; 
(for  the  redemption  of  their  soul  is  precious, 
and  it  ceaseth  forever,)  that  he  should  still  live 
forever,  and  not  see  corruption." 

"The  shepherd  of  Israel,  who  sleepeth  not 
by  day,  nor  slumbcreth  by  night,"  is  incorrect ; 
it  stands,  "  IJehold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel 
shall  neitlier  slumber  nor  sleep."  Psalms  exxi.4. 
The  word  "  Zion  "  is  applied  to  the  Chureli 
of  Christ  on  earth  ;  "  Israel,"  also.  There  is 
but  one  Zion,  or  one  Israel;  therefore,  "  our 
Zion,"  as  if  there  were  many,  is  incorrect. 

"  Owe  no  man  any  thing  but  love,"  is  an  in- 
correct quotation  of  Horn.  18  :  8  ;  "  Owe  no 
man  anything  but  to  love  one  another." 

"  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"  is 
from  the  book  of  Common  Prayer. 

"  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast." 
The  nearest  approach  to  tliis  is,  "  A  righteous 
man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast."  Prov. 
12:10. 

"A  nation  shall  be  born  in  a  day."  There 
is  no  such  prediction  in  the  Bible.  The  only 
passage  like  it  is,  "  Sl-.all  a  nation  be  Lorn  at 
once  V     Isaiah  GG  :  8. 

"  Choose  the  Lord  for  your  portion,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob  lor  the  lot  of  your  inheritance," 
is  not  Scripture.  The  Oth  verse  of  the  82d 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy  says,  "  For  thv  l,urd  s 
portion  is  his  people;  Jacob  i.s  the  lot  ut  his 
iuheritauee  " 

"  Strength  in  weakness,  riches  in  poverty, 
and  a  present  he'p  in  every  needful  lime,"  is 
not  found  in  the  Bible.  Neither  is  the  ex- 
pression, "  Who  was  never  foiled  in  battle.      ^^ 

"  The  zeal  of  thy  house  bath  eat-  n  thee  up, 
has  somuli'.,es  been  used  against  those  who 
were  presumed  to  have  manif-sted  too  much 
reli.'ioiis  zeal.  The  pronoun  "  thee  "  should  be 
u  i,rc."  It  is  an  appeal  of  David's  to  the  most 
IIJ.^li  •  "The  zeal  ol  thy  hou.se  hath  oaten  me 
up'^  and  the  reproaches  of  them  that  reproach- 
ed thee  are  lalleu  oa  me."     Psulms  O'J  ;  «J. 
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"The  will  of  man  never  wrought  the  right- 
eousness   of    God,"    is    not    Scripture.     The 
■  Apostle  James  says,   "  For   the  wrath  of  man 
worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God."  James 
1:  20. 

•  The  Apostle  Paul  is  often  quoted  as  saying, 
"I  live  by  faith  in  the  son  of  God."  The  ex- 
pression is,  "  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God."     Gal.  11:20. 

That  precious  text,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest,"  (Matt.  xi.  28,)  is  almost  always  mis- 
quoted thus :  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
■weary  and  heavy  laden,"  &c. 

"  Little  children,  love  one  another,"  is  not  in 
the  Bible,  but  is  taken  from  a  tradition  re- 
specting John,  called  the  divine. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  required  a  miracle  to 
convince  the  Apostle  Peter  that  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons  ;  whereas,  by  reference  to 
the  10th  chapter  of  Acts,  we  shall  find  that  it 
was  a  vision,  that  was  made  use  of  to  convey  to 
Peter's  mind  this  important  truth. 

"Not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written," 
used  to  repress  curiosity  about  hidden  things, 
is  not  in  the  Scriptures. 

"  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb," 
is  a  line  of  Sterne's.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  in  Scripture  is,  "  He  stayeth  his  rough 
wind  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind."   Isaiah  27  :  8. 

There  is  no  such  passage  in  the  Bible  as 
"  Morning  light  and  evening  song." 

"  A  Saviour,  or  I  d  ie,  a  Iledeemer,  or  I  perish 
forever,"  is  from  Augustine,  one  of  the  early 
Christians. 

"  That  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  re- 
turns," is  from  Shakespeare. 

Some  preachers  are  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
words  in  Scripture  texts,  with  the  intention  of 
making  them  more  clear.  This,  besides  being 
an  implied  depreciation  of  the  understanding 
of  their  hearers,  is  calculated  to  nullify  tlie 
effect  which  the  buld,  unqualified,  unamplified 
style  of  the  Sacred  writings  has  in  awakening 
and  stimulating  the  intellect.  David  exclaims, 
in  P.-alms  84  :  10,  "  A  day  in  thy  courts  is  bet- 
ter than  a  thousand."  "  Elsewhere  "  is  often 
added,  and  spoils  the  contrast  which  is  between 
hlessedneaa  and  duration. 

In  quoting  from  Matt.  25  :  21,  "  Enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,"  the  addition  is  gen 
erally  male,  "and  into  thy  master's  rest." 

Prov.  10  :  22.  "  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  it 
maketh  (truly)  rich." 

1  Cor.  11:9.  ''  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  (to  conceive)  the  (good)  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love   him." 

Eocl.  9  :  10.  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  (all)  thy  might." 

Matt.  25  :  10.  "  And"  they  that  were  ready, 
went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage  "  (chamber.) 


Isa.  1  :  25.  "  Thy  dross  and  thy  tin  "  (and 
thy  reprobate  silver.) 

Psalms  46  :  4,  "  Shall  make  glad  the  (whole) 
city  of  God." 

"  As  the  tree  falls;  so  it  lies  ;  and  as  death 
leaves,  so  judgment  finds,"  is  notthe  text,  which 
is  thus  :  "  If  the  tree  fall  toward  the  south,  or 
toward  the  north,  in  the  place  where  the  tree 
falleth  there  it  shall  be."  Eccl.  xi.  3.  This 
passage,  ?o  often  used  to  enforce  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment,  has  no  such  appli- 
cation in  the  text.  It  is  found  in  connection 
with  an  exhortation  to  liberality.  The 
"  clouds,"  which,  when  "  full  of  rain,"  "  empty 
themselves  upon  the  earth,"  and  the  "  tree," 
which,  when  it  falls,  removes  not  from  the 
place  where  it  fell,  appear  to  be  used  as  poetic 
figures. 

"  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service."  Rom.  12  : 
1.  This  passage  is  applied  by  Friends  almost 
exclusively  to  the  attendance  of  meetings, 
tiiereby  missing  the  larger  application  m;  ant  by 
the  Apostle,  which  is,  that  the  whole  man 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  by 
keeping  the  body  pure  and  holy.  S. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  19,  1867. 


Christian  Progress. — It  has  not  been  the 
policy  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  any  period 
of  its  existence,  to  resort  to  efforts  to  proselyte 
to  sect. 

The  concern  of  its  consistent  and  influential 
members  has  been,  that  the  human  family 
should  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  great 
truths,  that  the  Lord  is  the  teacher  of  His  peo- 
ple, that  a  knowledge  of  Eitn  is  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  Christ, — the  Word, 
which  is  also  called  Light — and  that  this  "  Light 
has  appeared  unto  all  men,"  and  obedience  to 
its  teachings  or  manifestations  is  "  the  way  o/» 
life:' 

The  history  of  the  severe  persecutions  which 
attended  the  promulgation  of  this  doctrine  two 
hundred  years  ago,  is  so  familiar,  that  a  refer- 
ence to  it  may  seem,  to  some,  a  prosy  repetition 
of  what  they  often  hear.  But,  we  feel,  that  in 
the  liberty  of  conscience  with  which  we  are 
privileged^  we  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  instrumentalities  by  which  it  was 
obtained. 

We  shrink,  even  in  thought,  from  the  loath- 
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some  dungeons  and  noisome  cells  in  which  not 
only  strong-men,  but  feeble  women,  were  incar- 
cerated for  years,  enduring  at  the  hands  of  their 
jailors  innumerable  insults  and  cruelties. 

To  one  looking  upon  the  present  organization 
of  Friends,  and  taking  a  casual  view  of  its  sur- 
roundings, it  might  seem  that  but  little  had 
been  effected  by  the  labors  of  these  martyrs 
for  truth. 

The  smallness  of  our  numbers  in  comparison 
with  many  other  religious  sects,  and  the  occa- 
sional relinquishment  of  their  birthright  by 
some  of  our  young  friends,  are  calculated  to 
give  the  idea  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  profession ;  and  that  we  fail  to 
prove  the  sufficiency  of  the  infernal  liyht,  for  safe 
guidance  and  preservation,  by  the  deficiencies 
apparent  among  us.  By  a  closer  scrutiny,  there 
will  be  found  other  causes  for  the  nonfulfilment 
of  duties  connected  wilh  the  higher  life.  As 
was  at  first  stated,  Friends  have  not  exerted 
their  influence  to  gain  members,  but  have  felt 
restricted  therefrom,  and  are  also  cautious  in 
receiving  voluntary  applicants.  In  the  absence 
of  outward  attr.iCtious,  our  religious  assemblies 
are  not  generally  so  largely  attended  as  some 
others,  where  the  ceremonies  of  worship  are  in 
a  more  tangible  form.  There  is  nothing  in  a 
rightly-gathered  Friends'  meeting  with  which 
a  wordly  spirit  can  assimilate.  The  few  broken 
sentences,  uttered  with  fear  and  trembling,  as 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  I  AM,  fail  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  are  looking  for  "  great 
things."  And  when  gospel  truths  are  more 
fully  illustrated,  and  ihe  multitude  have  been 
fed  and  impressed  for  the  time,  how  many  are 
like  those  of  old,  who  felt  that  the  teachings 
of  the  blessed  Jesus  were  fraught  with  "  hard 
sayings,"  that  they  cuuld  not  bear  them,  "and 
went  no  more  after  him."  Christianity  is  the 
same  now  as  then — and  the  mind  of  man 
differs  not,  save  as  it  expands  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Light,  the  sun  of  righteousness. 
It  must,  however,  be  gratifying  to  every  sincere 
lover  of  truth,  to  notice  the  growing  disposition 
in  the  various  religious  denominations,  to 
award  to /7(e  Spirit  the  pre  eminence  it  merits  j 
and  to  so  far  recognize  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Quakerism,  as  no  longer  to  believe  that 
"it  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind." 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  what  is 


called  the  Evangelical  Church,  are  propounding 
to  their  hearers'questions  like  the  following : 
•'Are  we  turning  knowledge  into  wisdom,  and 
whether  understanding  mure  of  the  mysteries  of 
life  are  we  feeling  more  of  its  sacred  law;  and 
whether  having  left  behiml  the  priests,  and  the 
scribes,  and  the  doctors,  and  the  fathers,  are  we 
about  our  Father's  business,  and  becoming  wise 
to  God?"  Spurgeon,  in  his  lecture  on  G.  F., 
sa}  s :  '<  George  Fox,  dear  friends,  has  bequeathed 
these  principles  to  you.  I  priy  you  guard  them 
with  your  lives,  and  hand  them  down  with  un- 
dimmed  lustre  to  your  sous.  Let  notliing  be- 
guile you  from  your  steadfastness  in  the  Fpirit- 
Udlity  of  jour  worship,  arid  press  it  upon  others 
everywhere,  whenever  you  have  opportuoity, 
that  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him 
as  worship  Him  in  spirit  a'ld  in  truth." 

How  far  the  faithful  adherence  of  Friends 
to  the  doctrine  of  "salvation  by  Christ,"  in- 
wardly revealed,  has  been  instrumental  in  pre' 
paring  the  hearts  of  others  to  receive  the  mani- 
festations of  the  Spirit,  we  may  not  know  ;  but 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  is,  "my  word  shall 
not  return  unto  me  void,  but  shall  accomplish 
that  wiiich  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the 
thine  whereto  I  sent  it." 


DrKD,  in  Easton,  "Wasbinfrton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Sev- 
enth-Jay, ibe  29ih  otTweltth  inonth,  18G6,  of  jiuin- 
dice,  Reuben  Baker,  agi-d  nearly  72  years  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Kastou  Monthly  Met-tinp.  A  liille  before  the 
closing  period  he  said,  "Though  I  have  madt-  some 
mioses,  it  has  been  ^^y  endeavor  throngh  life  to  do 
light;  and  it  has  always  been  uppermost  with  me; 
and  fur  two  or  three  wet  lis  1  h»ve  been  as  happy  as 
I  could  wish  to  be  ;"  and  in  a  short  lime  peacefully 
and  gently  breathed  his  l«!=t.  He  had  fur  many 
years  manifested  a  wirm  zeal  for  the  oppn-ssed,  and 
e.xhortfd  others  to  observe  teiKjierance  and  modera- 
tion on  all  occiisions.  *'• 

,  on  Sixth  day,  21st  of  Twelfth  month,  18G6, 

near  Centre,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  of  cotiMimption, 
Cata  W.,  wife  of  Abram  Alb  n,  in  the  0"ih  year  of 
her  age.  She  had  Olien  e.xpres.^ed  thnl  th.Te  Wft8 
nothing  in  her  way,  and  we  dou'.t  not  she  has  en- 
tered that  rest  which  is  [.p  pared  for  the  riphieouB. 
She  had  f^r  many  years  tnken  a  warm  interest  in 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  ojipressed  African  race, 
Irtborii'g  with  h.r  might  to  liberate  ihem  from  cruel 
bondage;  and  t!>ere  is  not  a  .^iiadow  of  doubt  but 
she  is  reaping  a  rich  reward  for  this  and  every  other 
good  deed. 

^  at  his  residence  in  naliimore,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Gth  iust.,  Natha.s  Tvson,  iu  the  tiOib   >ear 

of  his  age. 

„n    the    12th   of  First   month,   ISoT.    Anna 

Caxhy,'  relict  of  David  Smyth,  in  her  83J  year;  a 
men.ber  of  Wilmington  .Monthly  .Meeting. 

very  suddenly,  on  the  7th  of  Third  month. 

ISCC,  William  Ilcoiits;  a  mcmbir  of  i'ipe  Creek 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting. 
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Died,  on  the  8th  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  near 
Greenwich,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.J,,  Lydia  Bradway, 
•widow  of  the  lat*^  Adna  Bradway,  in  the  85th  year 
of  her  age  ;  an  Elder  of  Greenwich  Monthly  M  eting. 

,  on    the    2l,-t  of  Twelfth   month,  1866,  Amy 

Hart,  widow  of  the  l-ne  Samuel  Hart,  in  the  81st 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Buckingham  Monthly 
Meeting:,  Pa. 


Friends'  Fuel  Association  for  the  Poor  meets  this 
(Seventh  dny)  evening,  1st  mo.  19th,  at  7^  o'clock, 
at  Race  Street  Meeting- hou!=e. 

Joseph  M.  Troman,  Clerk. 


WANTED, 
By  the  A?sociation  of  Friends  of  New  York  for  Re- 
lief of  Freedmeu,  a  teacher  for  a  school  in  Maryland. 
Address,  Jacob  Capron, 

1172  Broadway,  New  York. 
1st  mo.  12,  1867— tf. 

From  an  Editorial  of  the  North  American 
for  the  New  Year,  we  estract  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  the  present  position  of  Europe. 
It  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  unrest  which  seems  to 
pervade  all  nations,  of  which  we  Americans  have 
a  full  share.  In  the 'hopeful  tone  indulged 
by  the  Editor  in  relation  to  our  Republic, 
we  do  not  fully  participate.  The  future  is  en- 
veloped in  a  cluud,  and  in  what  way  this  shall 
be  dispelled,  or  what  it  conceals,  we  are  unable 
to  determine.  But  true  it  is,  that  the  more 
confidence  there  is  reposed  in  that  Power, 
which  can  still  "  divide  the  waters,"  or  cause 
"  the  elements  to  melt  with  fervent  heat,"  the 
more  sure  may  we  be  of  deliverance  from  our 
present  perilous  condition.  Eds. 

EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SIXTY- SEVEN. 

A  new  year  dates  from  today.  It  does  not 
find  the  world  at  peace,  and  there  is  quite  as 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  stormy 
as  that  it  will  be  tranquil.  England  is  dis- 
turbed by  earnest  demands  for  reform  at  home, 
while  Ireland  is  in  its  usual  state  of  unrest, 
and  Canada  is  far  from  tranquil.  France, 
baulked  by  Prussia,  forced  from  Italy,  and  dis- 
appointed in  Mexico,  threatens  to  renew  those 
civil  dissensions  which  there  almost  invariably 
follow  defeat  abroad.  Neither  Spain  nor  Por- 
tugal are  in  assured  peace.  Austria  is  suffer- 
ing from  as  grave  defeats  as  are  recorded  in  all 
of  her  history,  and  Denmark  from  the  loss  of 
her  richest  territory.  Prussia  has  suddenly 
risen  to  first-rate  importance,  and  seems  deter- 
mined to  consolidate  atid  enlarge  her  acquisi- 
tions. The  Greek  and  Catholic  faiths  are  again 
at  variance,  Russia  promising  to  support  the 
former  in  a  way  which  renders  war  quite  pos- 
sible. South  America  is  experiencing  the 
effects  of  a  war  which  has  involved  the  larger 
part  of  those  nations  by  which  it  is  divided, 
and  Mexico  is  not  cured  of  its  chronic  disquiet. 


It  is  comfortable  when  we  see  the  New  Year 
dawn  with  such  lights  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  reflect  that  the  brunt  of  our  own  dan- 
ger has  passed,  and  that  tlie  disputes  which 
now  inflame  the  passions  with  us  are  second- 
ary, and  in  their  very  nature  overtures  towards 
a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  than  we 
have  ever  enjoyed.  The  great  sea  which  wag 
provoked  by  so  many  years  of  preliminary 
agitation,  and  which  roared  so  long,  has  not 
wholly  subsided,  but  it  is  subsiding.  Its  exist- 
ing tumult  is  wholly'  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  its  margin  is  being  walled  in  by  lines 
which  it  can  never  again  overpass.  But  one 
by  one  the  impediments  which  lumbered  our 
path  are  disappearing;  courage  is  increasing 
behind  facts  which  demonstrate  that  it  can  be 
rationally  indulged,  and  with  courage  cornea 
accomplishment.  Efi'orts  are  already  making 
in  influential  quarters  to  remove  the  crushing 
taxation  which  has  restrained  our  manufac- 
tures, our  commerce,  our  mines,  our  railways, 
our  agriculture  and  every  other  form  of  indus- 
try, from  the  advance  which  they  should  have 
made  ;  and  though  no  result  has  yet  been  at- 
tained, there  is  something  more  than  a  hope 
that  the  current  year  will  abolish  the  worst  drags. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  1867  does  not  find 
us  with  all  of  the  prosperity  which  had  been 
expected.  It  does  not  find  the  temper  of  the 
South  so  amiable  as  was  to  be  desired.  It 
does  not  find  the  material  interests  of  the  North 
as  vigorous  as  they  should  have  been.  And 
yet  we  have  not  only  paid  the  interest  of  our 
debt,  but  extinguished  some  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal ;  have  rebuilt  old  roads  and  plotted  new  ; 
have  inaugurated  a  line  of  Pacific  steamships, 
from  which  the  greatest  advantages  may  be 
expected  ;  have  pushed  forward  the  rails  across 
a  greater  part  of  the  continent;  have  enlarged 
our  internal  and  foreign  methods  of  communi- 
cation, and  exhibited  a  recuperative  and  pro- 
gressive power  which,  considering  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  developed,  is  not  less 
singular  and  gratifying  than  any  former  achieve- 
ment. 

We  have  great  hopes  planted  in  the  glad 
New  Year  whose  advent  we  welcome  to  day — 
hopes  for  the  improvement  of  the  world,  and 
especially  for  that  considerable  portion  of  it 
which  our  own  country  consiitutes. 


Look  upon  the  success  and  sweetness  of  thy 
duties  as  very  much  depending  upon  the  keep- 
ing of  thy  heart  close  to  God  in  them.  Well, 
then,  when  thou  findest  thy  heartunderthe  power 
ofdeadness  and  distraction,  say  to  thy  soul, 
"■  my  praying  times  are  the  choicest  parts,  the 
golden  spots  of  all  my  time.  Could  I  bat  raise 
my  heart  to  God  I  might  now  obt^ain  such  mer- 
cies as  would  be  matter  for  a  song  to  all  eter- 
nity."— Flavel. 
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From  Harper's  Weekly. 
THE    LESSON    OP    JAMAICA. 

The  Jamaica  question  can  not  be  too  care- 
fully studied  liy  us  at  this  time  in  this  country. 
And  we  can  imagine  few  more  valuable  bo  .ks 
than  a  clear,  brief  and  faithful  history  of  that 
island  since  the  emancipation.  The  o;reat  moral 
which  is  taught  by  that  history,  in  the  fragment- 
ary form  in  which  it  is  ai^cessible,  is  the  practi- 
cal helplessness  of  an  emancipated,  servile  class 
among  those  who  hnve  hrld  them  enslaved. 
Making  all  fair  allowance  for  the  climate,  and 
for  laziness,  ignorance,  dishonesty,  and  ease  of 
subsistence  upon  the  part  of  the  emancipated 
class  in  Jamaica,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  by  a 
student  of  its  condition  since  l(S:j8,  th^it  the 
chief  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  in  the  spirit  of 
the  old  planter  or  slaveholding  class. 

The  initiative  belonged  to  them.  Good  sense 
should  have  taught  them  that  their  true  inter- 
est lay  in  acquiescing  heartily  in  emancipation, 
and  making  the  best  of  it.  They  were  to  de- 
pend upon  a  class  of  laborers  perfectly  well 
known  to  them,  but  placed  in  a  totaUy  differ- 
ent position  in  respect  of  the  tenure  of  labor. 
Those  laborers  were  now  freemen.  They  were 
to  be  treated  as  freemen.  But  also  they  were 
to  be  treated  as  new  freemen,  as  men  bewilder- 
ed in  a  position  to  which  they  were  unused. 
Too  much  was  not  to  be  expected  of  them. 
They  were,  first  of  all,  to  be  taught  confidence 
in  the  late  master  cla'.  s.  They  were  to  be  edu- 
cated, protected,  forborne.  The  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities thrown  by  emancipation  upon  the 
master  class  were  indisputably  very  great ;  but 
they  were  to  be  faithfully  fulfilled,  or  the  whole 
island  would  sink  into  ruin.  Nnbody  pretends 
that  these  duties  ever  were  fulfilled,  or  that,  as 
a  class,  the  planters  made  any  serious  attempt 
to  accept  or  even  to  understand  the  situation. 
The  apprentice  system  failed.  The  netrroes 
were  utterly  alienated.  They  took  to  the  bush, 
and  the  great  estates  went  to  waste.  Jamaica 
has  languished,  not  on  account  of  emancipation, 
for  under  Slavery  it  was  steadily  and  rapidly 
declining,  but  from  the  haughty  injustice  of 
the  master  class. 

The  Eyre  massacres  of  last  year  happily 
aroused  the  English  consciemce.  The  protest 
was  tremendous.  The  Government  were  com- 
pelled to  recall  Eyre,  and  to  send  out  a  (Com- 
mission of  Inquiry.  Eyre  is  now  in  England, 
where  a  strong  eflFort  will  be  made  to  bring  him 
to  trial  for  murder  ;  and  Sir  Peter  B.  Grant  is 
the  new  Governor — a  man  known  for  his  pro- 
tection of  the  natives  of  Jiengal  from  the  hard 
hand  of  European  masters.  lu  his  speech  upon 
assuming  the  Government,  Sir  Peter  points  out 
that  there  is  no  practical  justice  in  the  island 
for  negroes  in  cases  of  more  than  ten  pounds ; 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  blacks,  lo  reorginize  a  paid  magia- 


tracy  in  Jamaica.  As  a  further  illustration  of 
the  administration  of  justice  there  is  the  case  of 
Gordon  Ramsay.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  massacres  of  last  year  ;  and  the  evidence 
before  the  Grand  Jury  showed  that  when  a  man 
named  Marshall,  who  was  being  fl  igu'f d  by 
Rimsay's  ord(;r,  either  exclaimed,  "  O  Lord  I  ' 
in  the  agony  of  the  punishment,  or  merely 
groaned,  or  ground  his  teeth,  llimsay  said  that 
it  was  sedition,  ordered  him  to  he  taken  down 
and  hung  ;  and  he  wa^  hung.  Three  witnesses 
proved  these  facts.  There  was  no  ([Ui'stiun  of 
tliem.  But  the  Grand  Jury  of  Planters  re- 
fused to  find  a  bill.  And  these  are  the  things 
which  Carlyle,  and  Tennyson,  and  lluskin  de- 
fend as  manly,  British,  heroic  and  necessary. 

It  is  the  business  of  statesmanship  to  deal 
with  human  nature,  not  with  abs'ract  theories  ; 
and  if  any  argument  were  wanting  to  demon- 
strate the  imperative  duty  of  the  United  States 
at  present,  to  hold  the  freed  men  firmly  by  the 
hand,  and  not  to  intrust  thi  m  to  those  who 
hate  them  more  than  they  love  their  own  in- 
terest, it  may  be  found  in  the  story  of  Jamaici. 

1  <•»  ■ 

OUR   MASTER. 

BY    JOH.V    G.    WHITTIKK. 

Immortal  Love,  forever  full, 

Foiever  flowing  free. 
Forever  shared,  fjrever  whole, 

A  never- ebbing  sea! 
Our  outward  lips  confess  the  name 

All  other  mimes  above  ; 
Love  only  knowtth  wh»-rice  it  Cftme, 

And  comprehetjdelh  love. 
Blow,  winds  of  God,  awake  aod  blow 

The  mists  of  earth  awiv  1 — 
Shine  ou',  0  Light  Divine,  and  show 

How  wide  and  far  we  stray  I 
Hush  every  lip,  close  every  book, 

The  strife  of  longues  forbear  ; 
Why  forward  reach  or  b  ickward  look 

For  love  thai  clasps  like  air? 
We  may  not  climb  the  heavenly  steeps 

To  bring  the  Lord  Christ  doivn  ; 
In  vain  we  search  the  lowest  deeps 

For  him  no  depths  can  drown. 
Nor  holy  bread,  nor  blood  of  grape, 

The  linciiments  restore 
Of  him  we  know  in  outward  shape, 

And  in  the  tlesh  no  more. 
He  cometh  not  a  king  to  rci?n  ; 

The  world's  long  hope  is  dun  ; 
The  w«ary  centuries  w.iich  in  vain 

The  clouds  of  heaven  tor  him. 
Death  comes,  life  goes  ;  the  asking  eye 

And  enr  are  answcrless  ; 
The  irrave  is  dumb,  the  hollow  sky 

Is  "sad  with  silenlness. 
The  letter  frtiN,  and  .■systems  fall, 

And  every  symbol  wanes  ; 
The  Spirit  over-brood. ug  ail 

Eternal  love  remains. 
And  not  for  signs  in  heaven  above, 

Or  earth  below  they  lo.ik, 
Who  know  Willi  John  his  smile  of  love, 

Willi  Ttter  his  ret^uke. 
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In  joy  of  inwa-^d  fieace,  or  sense 

Of  sorrow  over  sin, 
He  is  his  own  best  evidence, 

His  witness  is  within. 

No  fable  old,  nor  mythic  lore, 

Nor  dream  of  hards  and  seers, 
No  dead  fact  stranded  on  the  shore 

Of  the  oblivious  years  : 

But  warm,  swept,  tender,  even  yet 

A  present,  help  is  he  ; 
Andfiith  has  still  its  Olivet, 

And  love  its  Galilee. 

The  healing  of  his  seamless  dress 

Is  by  onr  hfds  of  pain, 
We  touch  him  in  life's  throng  and  press 

And  we  are  whole  again. 

Through  him  the  first  fond  prayers  are  said 

Onr  lip^  of  childhood  frame. 
The  last  low  whisprrs  of  our  dead 

Are  burdened  with  his  name. 

0  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all ! 

Whate'er  our  name  or  sign, 
We  own  thy  sway,  we  hear  thy  call. 
We  test  onr  lives  by-thine. 

Thnu  jndgest  ns  ;   thy  purity 

Doth  all  our  lusts  condemn  ; 
The  love  that  draws  us  nearer  thee 

Is  hot  with  wrath  to  them. 

Our  thoughts  lie  open  to  thy  sight ; 

And,  naked  to  thy  glancp. 
Our  secret  sins  are  in  the  light 

Of  thy  pure  countenance. 

Thy  healing  pains,  a  keen  distress 

Thy  tender  liarht  shines  in  ; 
Thy  sweetness  is  the  bitterness, 

Thy  grace  the  pang  of  sin. 

Yet,  weak  and  blinded  though  we  be, 

Thou  dost  our  service  own  ; 
We  brifig  our  varyi   g  gifis  to  thee, 

And  thou  rejectest  none. 
To  thee  our  full  humanity. 

Its  joys  and  pains  belong. 
The  wrong  of  man  to  mau  on  thee 

Inflicts  a  deeper  wrong. 

Who  hates  hates  thef,  who  loves  becomes 

Therein  to  thee  allied  ; 
All  sweet  accords  of  hearts  and  homes 

In  thee  are  multiplied. 

Deep  strike  thy  roots,  0  heavenly  Vine, 

Within  our  earthly  sod. 
Most  human  and  yet  most  divine. 

The  flower  of  man  and  God  I 
0  Love  1  0  Life  !  Onr  faith  and  sight 

Thy  presence  maketh  one  : 
As  through  transfigured  clouds  of  white 

We  trace  the  noon-day  sun. 
So,  to  our  mortal  eyes  subdued. 

Flesh-veiled,  but  not  concealed, 
We  know  in  thee  the  fatherhood 

And  heart  of  God  revealed. 
We  faintly  hear,  we  dimly  see, 

In  niftVriug  phrase  we  pray  ; 
But,  dim  or  clear,  we  own  in  the© 

The  Light,  the  Truth,  the  Way  1 
The  homage  ihit  we  render  thee 

Is  still  our  Father's  own  ; 
Nor  jealous  claim  nor  rivalry 

Divide  the  Cross  and  Throne. 


To  do  thy  will  is  more  than  praise. 

As  words  are  less  than  deeds. 
And  simple  trust  can  find  thy  ways 

We  miss  with  chart  of  creeds. 
No  pride  of  self  thy  service  hath. 

No  place  forme  and  mine; 
Our  human  strength  is  wenkness,  death 

Our  life,  apart  from  thine. 
Ap'irt  from  thee  all  gain  is  loss. 

All  labor  vainly  done; 
The  solemn  shadow  of  thy  Cross 

Is  better  than  the  sun. 
Alone,  0  Love  ineffable'! 

Thy  saving  name  is  given  ; 
To  turn  aside  from  thee  is  hell. 

To  walk  with  thee  is  heaven  I 
How  vain,  secure  in  all  thou  art, 

Our  noisy  championship  ! — 
The  s'ghing  of  the  contrite  heart 

Is  more  than  flattering  lip. 
Not  thine  the  bigot's  partial  plea. 

Nor  thine  the  zealot's  ban  ; 
Thou  well  caust  spare  a  love  of  thee 

Which  ends  in  hate  of  man. 
Our  Friend,  our  Brother,  and  our  Lord, 

What  may  thy  service  be  ? — 
Nor  name,  nor  form,  nor  ritual  word, 

But  simply  following  thee. 

We  bring  no  ghastly  holocaust. 

We  pil«  no  graven  stone  ; 
He  serves  thee  best  who  loveth  most 

His  brothers  and  thy  own. 
Thy  litanies  sweet  offices 

Of  love  and  gratitude  ; 
Thy  sacramental  liturgies 

The  joy  of  doing  good. 
In  vain  shall  waves  of  incense  drift 

The  vaulted  nave  around, 
In  vain  the  miiister  turret  lift 

Its  brazen  weights  of  sound. 
The  heart  must  ring  thy  Christmas  bells, 

Thy  inward  altars  raise; 
Its  faith  and  hope  thy  canticles. 

And  its  obedience  praise  ! 

— Independent. 


FOSSIL  VINES  AND  GRAPES. 

At  the  last  rueeiinjr  of  the  Societe  Iroperiale 
et  Central  d'  Horticulture  in  Paris,  Dr.  Thudi- 
cbum,  of  St.  Thorijas's  Hospital,  London,  made 
a  report  on  the  fossil  vines  and  the  wild  vines 
of  the  Rhine  valley.  He  exhibited  to  the  so- 
ciety several  specimens  of  vine  leaves  impressed 
upon  coal,  which  had  been  taken  from  a  mine 
in  Hesse  Dariiistadt.  0(her  specimens  contain- 
ed great  numbers  of  fossil  frrape  husks  and  ker- 
nels. The  learned  Doctor  stated  that  these  de- 
posits, lying  underneath  the  basalt,  were  esti- 
mated to  be  above  one  hundred  millions  of  years 
of  age,  and  that  tliese  facts  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  wild  vines  of  the  Rhine  com- 
pletely? contradicted  the  almost  univerhal  belief 
that  the  vine  had  come  to  us  from  Asia.  He 
believed  that  the  vine  was  indigenous  to  all 
countries  where  it  prospered  now,  and  invited 
horticulturists  to  make  experiments  with  the 
see5s  of  wild  vines,  particularly  th(;se  of  France; 
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as  they  might  thu^  obtain  results  of  importance 
to  horticulture. — jV.  Y.  Evenimj  Post. 

*    <•■>    « 

TRY  AGAIN. 

Robert  Gray  had  been  writing  at  the  parlnr 
table,  and  his  father  sat  in  an  easy  chair  read- 
ing a  new  book. 

"I  may  just  as  well  give  up  at  once,"  said 
Robert,  pushing  aside  his  pen  and  paper,  and 
seating  himself  on  a  low  stool:  "I  never  can 
write  this  exercise." 

"  Never  can  write  this  exercise,"  echoed  his 
father,  in  such  a  sad  tone  that  Robert  could  not 
help  laughing.  "  How  many  times  have  you 
tried  ?" 

"Just  once,  father." 

"  Robert,"  said  his  father,  "  I  have  been  read- 
ing the  life  of  a  man  who  wrote  more  than  a 
dozen  volumes,  though  he  was  nearly  blind,  and 
sometimes  took  the  trouble  of  re-writing  a  pas- 
sage sixteen  times  before  he  thought  it  good 
print." 

"  What  was  his  name,  father?" 

"  William  Hickling  Prescott.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  something  about  him  ?" 

'*  Very  much  indeed,"  replied  Robert,  hoping 
to  exchange  the  disagreeable  exercise  for  a 
story.  But  his  fatber  was  not  going  to  reward 
idleness. 

"Then,  if  you  want  tbe  story,  my  boy,  you 
must  first  finish  your  exercise,  and  when  I  see 
that  it  is  well  done,  you  shall  hear  about  what 
I  have  been  reading." 

Half  an  hour  of  hard  work  accomplished  what 
Robert  had  just  said  could  never  be  done.  Just 
then  his  two  brothers  came  in  from  play,  and 
Mr.  Gray  laid  aside  his  book  and  began  his 
true  story  : — 

"  William  H.  Prescott  was  born  at  Salem, 
New  England,  in  1796.  His  father  was  a  law- 
yer. A  bright,  merry  little  boy  William  was, 
with  an  inquisitive  mind  and  a  good  memory. 
Like  most  other  children,  be  loved  play  far  more 
than  lessons.  Not  rough,  noisy  play,  for  he  was 
not  very  strong;  but  quiet  games,  and,  above 
all,  story-books,  or  making  long  stories  him^e'f 
for  the  amusement  of  his  companions.  His 
father  removed  to  Boston  when  William  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  in  three  years  more  he 
entered  Harvard  College.  One  day,  when  he 
was  leaving  the  dinner-room  in  the  college,  a 
lad  accideqtally  struck  him  in  the  left  eye  with 
a  piece  of  hard  bread.  There  was  no  external 
injury,  but  the  sight  was  gone  for  ever.  We  are 
not  told  that  the  young  man  who  inflicted  this 
sad  blow  ever  came  to  say  how  sorry  he  was  ; 
but  notwithstanding,  Prescott  forgave  him 
heartily,  and  never  even  mentioned  his  name 
unkindly. 

"  For  a  short  time  Prescott  continued  his 
studies,  but  the  strain  on  one  eye  was  too  severe, 
and  bad  inflammation  set  in.   For  many  months 


he  sat  patiently  in  a  dark  room,  cheerfully  bear- 
ing  his  sulferings,  and  very  thankful  to  any  one 
who  would  kindly  nad  ah.ul  tu  him.  By  de- 
grees his  eye  so  far  recovered  that  he  could 
venture  into  the  open  air,  but  he  never  again 
was  able  to  use  it  much  in  reading  or  writing. 
The  doctors  thought  travelling  might  benetit 
his  health;  and  as  he  had  relation.s  living  in 
the  Azores,  he  went  theie  for  .some  months,  and 
afterwards  visited  London,  Paris,  and  Italy. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  dpcidcd  not  to  be- 
come a  lawyer,  the  profession  he  had  been  inten- 
ded for  before  the  injury  to  bis  eyo.  Rut  as  he 
found  that  real  honest  industry  of  some  kind  is 
necessary  to  happiness,  he  ditermintd  to  bejrin 
study  in  earnest  and  try  to  write  useful  books. 
Much  time  had  been  lost  on  account  of  his  tem- 
porary blindness.  He  was  not  ashamed,  how- 
ever, to  learn  simple  things  over  again.  So  a 
great  many  hours  every  day  were  spent  in  read- 
ing and  writing.  Like  ;iiosl  hard  workers,  he 
was  an  early  riser,  not  however,  from  taste,  but 
from  duty." 

"  Father,  may  I  ask  you  one  question  ?" 
interrupted  Robert. 

"  Surely,  my  son." 

"  How  could  Prescott  read  and  write  so  much 
when  he  was  nearly  blind  V 

"  He  always  employed  a  man  to  read  to  him 
a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  by  andby  his 
own  wife  and  children  were  delighted  to  be  able 
to  minister  to  his  pleasure  in  the  same  way. 
Sometimes  he  read  to  himself  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  he 
managed  to  write.  A  writing  cise  has  been 
invented  fur  the  blind.  It  is  called  a  nocto- 
graph  ;  which  means  to  write  at  night.  When 
elo.sed,  it  looks  like  a  great  book,  and,  on  being 
opened,  several  brass  wires  are  seen  stretched 
from  side  to  side.  Under  these  wirc'^  a  black 
sheet  of  pap<'r  is  placed,  and  beneath  that  a 
white  one.  The  blind  writer  does  ni)t  require 
to  use  ink,  but  guided  by  the  horizontal  lines, 
he  makes  the  necessary  letters  on  a  black  paper 
with  a  sharp  pointed  little  instrument  called  a 
style,  and  tbe  impressions  go  through  to  the 
white  sheet,  leaving  marks  like  those  of  a  had 
pencil.  This  writing;  ca.«e  was  a  great  comfort 
to  Prescott,  and  when  be  had  written  some 
sheets  his  secretary  copied  them  out  in  a  fair 
round  hand. 

"Just  think  what  difficulties  this  blind  his- 
torian had  to  overcome.  After  listening  to 
hundreds  of  books,  he  had  to  think  a  great  deal 
about  what  he  had  heard,  and  then  compopc  in 
his  mind  the  history  he  was  going  to  write. 
All  this  took  him  a  long  time,  ilc  tried  to  do 
everything  as  well  as  possible,  and  spared  no 
pains  in  making  his  books  truthful  and  interest- 
in"-.  In  many  cases  he  went  over  bi.s  subject 
five  or  six  times;  in  one,  at  lea'-t,  sixteeo.  He 
spent  ten  years  in  writing  bis  first  great  work, 
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'The  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  and 
even  after  it  was  finished  he  hesitated  about 
publishing  it.  But  from  this  time  it  appeared 
honors  of  all  sorts  poured  on  him.  Great  men 
in  Europe  and  America  wrote  to  congratulate 
the  blind  author,  and  encouraged  him  to  begin 
another  book. 

"After  SIX  years  more  he  published  a  history 
of  tlie  conquest  of  Mfxieo,  and  a  year  later 
commenced  to  write  'The  History  of  Peru.' 
Failing  health,  however,  warned  him  that  rest 
was  needed,  and  he  was  induced  to  take  a  sec- 
ond voyage  to  England. 

"  Very  little  rest  was  piven  to  the  author  of 
'Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  for,  from  the  moment 
of  his  arrival  on  English  ground,  the  great  peo- 
ple of  the  land  vied  with  each  other  in  showing 
him  hospi'ality.  He  was  presented  at  the  court 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  had  the  honor  of  dining 
in  her  company.  The  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  was 
one  of  Prescott's  warmest  and  strongest  friends. 
But  all  this  kindness  did  not  make  him  proud. 
He  was  the  same  simple  man  he  had  ever  been, 
the  same  true  friend,  the  same  loving  son  to  his 
aged  mother.  Indeed,  as  men  praised  him  he 
seemed  to  grow  more  hurbble  and  conscious  of 
his  own  failings.  He  kept  a  private  record  of 
his  faults,  with  the  hope  of  being  able,  by  the 
help  of  Goil,  to  overcome  them.  Every  Sabbath 
be  read  over  his  private  note-book,  and  after 
his  death  it  was  found  with  these  words  on  the 
outside  :  '  to  be  burned.'  This  order  was  obeyed. 
When  he  returned  from  England  he  continued 
writing  a  new  work  he  had  begun,  and,  although 
increasing  weakness  prevented  him  from  doing 
as  much  as  in  former  years,  he  labored  on  at  his 
usual  employments  until  January  27th,  1859, 
when  he  died  almost  suddenly,  leaving  behind 
him  a  grand  lesson  on  the  power  of  patient  pe:- 
eeverance. 

"  Now  recollect,  Robert,  that  whenever  you 
are  trying  to  do  anything  really  worth  doing, 
you  must  not  give  up  until  you  have  tried  at 
least  sixteen  times,  remembering  the  words  of 
the  wise  man,  'The  l)and  of  the  diligent  shall 
bear  rule  :  but  the  slothful  shall  be  under  tri 
bute." — Ex.  Faper. 

LOST  ARTS. 

In  regard  to  colors  we  are  far  behind  the 
ancients.  None  of  the  colors  in  the  Egyptian 
paintings  of  thousand.s  of  years  ago  are  in  the 
least  faded,  except  green.  The  Tyrian  purple 
of  the  entombed  city  of  Pompeii  is  as  fresh  to- 
day as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago.  Some 
of  the  stucco,  painted  ages  before  the  Christian 
era,  broken  up  and  mixed,  revealed  its  original 
lustre.  And  yet  we  pity  the  ignorance  of  the 
Egyptian  prince  who  was  contemporaneous  with 
Solomon  and  Cleopatra,  at  whose  feet  Caesar  laid 
the  riches  of  his  empire. 

And  iu  regard  to  metals.     The  edges  of  the 


statues  of  the  obelisks  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
ancient  walls  of  Rome,  are  as  sharp  as  if  hewa 
yesterday.  And  the  stones  still  remain  so  close- 
ly fitted,  that  their  seams,  laid  with  mortar,  can- 
not be  penetrated  with  the  edge  of  a  penknife. 
x\nd  their  surface  is  exceedingly  hard — so  hard 
that  when  the  French  artists  engraved  two  lines 
upon  an  obelisk  brought  from  Egypt,  they  des- 
troyed, in  the  tedious  task,  many  of  the  best 
tools  which  could  be  manufactured.  And  yel 
these  ancient  monuments  are  triced  all  over 
with  inscriptions  placed  upon  themiii  older  time. 

This,  with  other  facts  of  striking  character, 
proves  that  they  were  far  more  skilled  in  metals 
than  we  are.  Quite  recently  it  is  recorded  that 
when  an  American  vessel  was  on  the  shores  of 
Africa,  a  son  of  that  benighted  region  made, 
from  an  iron  hoop,  a  knife  superior  to  any  oa 
board  of  the  vessel,  and  another  made  a  sword 
of  Damascus  excellence  from  a  piece  of  iron. 

Fiction  is  very  old.  Scott  had  his  counter- 
parts two  thousand  years  ago.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  warrior  who  had  no  time  to  wait  for  the 
proper  forging  of  his  vreapon,  but  seized  it  red- 
hot,  rode  forward,  and  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  the  cold  air  had  tempered  his  iron  into  an 
excellent  steel  weapon.  The  tempering  of  steel, 
therefore,  which  was  new  to  us  a  century  since, 
was  old  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Ventilation  is  deemed  a  very  modern  art,  but 
this  is  not  the  fact,  for  apertures,  unquestion- 
ably made  for  the  purpose  of  Ventilation,  are 
found  in  the  pyramid  tombs  of  Egypt.  Yes, 
thousands  of  years  ago,  the  barbarous  Pagans 
went  so  far  as  to  ventilate  their  tombs,  while 
we  yet  scarcely  know  how  to  ventilate  our 
houses. —  The  Moravian. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

"When  the  Jews  were  driven  from  Arabia,  in 
their  flight  great  numbers  of  them  passed  over 
to  Spain,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors, 
by  whom  they  were  treated  with  great  kindness. 
As  no  obstacle  to  improvement  in  learning  or  to 
promotion  in  rank  was  placed  before  them,  the 
Jews,  by  their  genius  and  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  the  state,  soon  raised  themselves  to 
high'civil  offiiics  about  the  persons  of  the  caliphs, 
who  respected  them,  their  learning,  wisdom,  and 
virtue.  They  established  the  most  celebrated 
schools  then  in  the  world,  both  for  sacred  and 
profane  literature.  The  Talmud,  which  in 
Arabia  had  been  the  only  book  studied  by  the 
Hebrews,  gave  place  to  the  Scriptures,  together 
with  the  most  elaborate  treatises  on  the  arts  and 
sciences;  in  the  knowledge  of  which  they  took 
precedence  of  every  learned  fraternity  in  Europe. 
In  the  fine  arts  they  likewise  made  great  pro- 
ficiency. Several  among  them  are  celebrated  to 
this  day  as  astronomers,  architects,  jurists,  his- 
torians, poets,  painters,  and  physicians.  But 
neither  the  learning  nor  loyalty  of  the  Jews 
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availed  them  aught,  when  the  crescent  was 
supplanted  by  the  red  banners  of  the  cross.  On 
the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella left  them  no  choice  between  baptism  and 
banishment;  and,  with  the  exception  of  five 
hundred,  whom  the  extremes  of  age  and  poverty 
prevented  from  removing,  all  preferred  the 
latter.  As  the  period  for  their  departure  was 
limited  to  a  fixed  hour,  after  which  those  re- 
maining were  liable  to  suffer  death  in  case  they 
refused  baptism,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was 
the  most  lamentable  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
But  they  were  not  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  time  allowed  to  them 
by  the  royal  edict.  The  Christians  fell  on  them 
in  many  places,  and  put  them  to  death  without 
regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  Those  of  them 
who  had  escaped  towards  the  sea  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  disturbances  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  were  either  pursued  and  butch- 
ered on  the  coast,  or  were  drowned  in  great 
numbers  through  the  treachery  of  those  who 
supplied  them  with  vessels.  Few  arrived  safely 
in  Italy;  and  even  there  were  only  sheltered 
from  a  fate  such  as  they  had  fled  from  by  a 
papal  bull.  It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion 
that  some  Spanish  Jew  merchants  contrived,  by 
the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange,  to  possess 
themselves  in  Italy  of  that  wealth  which  they 
bad  no  means  of  removing  out  of  the  dominions 
of  Ferdinand.  Of  what  immense  uulity  that 
invention  has  since  been  to  the  mercantile 
world  it  is  needless  to  inquire. 
. — *%>— 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
KEVIEW    OF    THE   WEATHER,  AC. 

TWELFTH    MONTH. 

1865.  1866. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Snow,  iacluding  very  slight 
falls 

Clouriy,  without  storms, 

Clear,a3  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPBRATUKE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
&C. 

Mean  temperature  of  12th 
month  per  Penna. Hospital 

Highest   do.  during    month 

Lowest    do.       do.       do. 

Rain  during  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  5  current  weelts 
for  each  vear 


5  days. 
4     " 

6  " 

1     " 
9     " 


1865 


37.39    dc 

62.50      " 

15.00      " 

5.61  in. 


1257 


4  days. 
1     " 

5  '< 

4     " 

17     " 


31 


1866. 


33.61  de| 

61.50     " 

5.00     " 

3.46  in. 


1223 


Avewge  of  the  mean  temperature  of  12th 

month  for  the  past  seventy-seven  years, 32. 53  deg. 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that   en'irej 

period,  1848 45.00     " 

Lowest     do.  do.  do  1832  25.00     " 


COMPAUISO.S    OF    RAIS. 

ISGJ. 


Totals  for  the  firH  six  mos. 

of  each  year 

Totals  fur  the  laxt  six  mos.. 


18CC. 


28.94  inch     22.27  inch 
27.30  "         22.77    " 

Totals  for  entire  year 56  24  inch     45.24  uiTh 

Taking  the  weather  for  the  entire  month,  it  was 
nnu.sually  pleasant,  though  the  21,1  was  a  very,  very 
cold  day,  the  mercury  descending'  to  zero  at  German- 
town  in  some  very  exposed  siluations.  Tlie  first 
resrular  snow  storm  of  the  ee-sou  occurred  on  llie 

lili,  making  very  poor  sleib'hing.  It  will  be  Been 
that  juft  eleven  inches  less  rain  tell  during  ibe  jeur 
lrt(;6  ihrtn  the  precedirifr  one. 

The  deaf/is  during  the  year  were  in  round  num- 
bers five  hundred  less  than  in  1865.  Truly  we  bw 
much  to  he  thankful  for.  j.  jj^  g 

Philadclfj/iia,  First  mo.  7,  1867. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  E"Vation  of  the  Freedmen  Ins  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report  : — 

From  City  Contiihutions *jo  oo 

"     Jo«.  .M.  Wiilson,  Steiling,  III '.".       5.00 

"      Friends  of  Wrightstown,  Pa 60.00 

"      Rachel  Hnines,  Fall.ston,  .Md 15.00 

"      Friends  of  Darby,  Pa 40.00 


$170.00 
Also   donations  of  clothing,  from  Dr.  E.  Fusstil 
Ruth  Anna  Lippincott,  and  '•  A  Friend.'' 

II K.N UY  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
1st  mo.  12,  1867.  No.  30  Third  St. 


IT  K. M.S. 

A  large  portion  of  that  part  of  thp  Crystal  Palae« 
which  has  been  used  for  the  exhibition  of  tropical 
products,  was  burned  on  the  morning  of  Twtlllh 
inonih  31st,  causing  a  loss  ot  £300,000. 

The  Mo.nt  Ck.ms  llAii.w.iV — Work  is  active  on  the 
temporary  railway  over  Mont  Cenis,  in  ended  to  per- 
form the  service  during  the  eight  or  nine  yenrs 
which  must  eiitpie  before  the  tunnel  can  be  made 
avail. ible.  According  to  experiments  made,  the 
mountain  between  Saint  .Michael  and  Suzi  can  be 
crossed  in  four  hours,  and  the  b  ngth  of  the  line  be- 
tween these  two  stations  being  nearly  eighty  kilo- 
metres (fifty  miles),  it  follows  ihit  the  speed  attained 
is  twenty  kilomelres  an  hour.  Each  train  will  b« 
able  to  take  fifty  passengers,  but  no  more.  The 
great  qiuiiitiiy  of  snow  which  falls  for  six  mOQths  of 
ihe  je.tr,  and  covers  the  sides  of  thp  mountain, 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  railw.iy,  tor  a  coo^ider- 
able  portion  of  its  lenijth,  sb^uid  be  protected  by 
wood  and  iron  sheds  sulUoicutly  strong  to  resist  the 
force  of  avalanches. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate  a  resolation  was  adopt- 
ed directing  the  Comiuistioner  ol  Agriculture  to  pre- 
pare specimens  of  the  cereal  productions  of  each 
S  ate  and  the  Territaries,  and  forward  tlum  to  the 
Paris  Exposition.  A  resolution  was  adopted  in- 
structing the  Committee  of  C.nnmerce  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  |)rohibi'ing  the  sending  of 
passenger  vessels  to  sea  after  they  have  been  in  ote 
a  certain  number  of  years.  A  bill  was  introduced 
to  protect  the  rights  of  marrii  d  women  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  C.ilumb.a,  which  was  referred.  A  message 
was  received  from  the  President,  vetoing  the  bill 
conferring  universal  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  was  read.  A  motion  to  postpone  iti 
consideration  was  lost,  and  the  bill  wa^i  Bnally 
passed,  notwithstanding  the  veto,  by  a  vole  \ji  ir* 
yeae  to    10   naye.     The  SicretAry  of  the  Scuale  wat 
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directed  to  tranPinit  the  District  suffrage  bill,  as 
passed  over  the  veto,  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska,  after  bein^  seve- 
ral tim'  s  discussed,  wms  passed  with  amendments. 
The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  was  also 
passed.  The  bill  to  amend  the  organic  acts  of  thf> 
several  Territories,  by  prohibiting  the  denial  of 
civil  or  political  rights  on  account  of  color,  was 
passed. 

jjopgE. — A  resolution  was  offered  declaring,  as 
the  imperative  duty  of  Congress,  the  impeachment 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  to  secure  civil  govern- 
ments for  the  recent  insurgent  States  by  giving  the 
right  of  franchise  to  loyal  citizens  without  respect  to 
color.  The  previous  question  was  called  upon  its 
adoption,  but  it  wa'^  rcferrerl  to  the  Reconstruction 
Committee.  A  similar  resolution,  declaring  the 
impeachment  of  the  Prc'sident  the  duty  of  Congress, 
was  again  offered.  A  resolution  to  Uj  it  on  the 
table  was  negatived,  and  it  went  over.  The  action 
of  the  Senate  on  the  District  suffrage  bill  was  an- 
nounced. The  veto  message  was  taken  up,  and  on 
the  motion  to  pass  the  bill  the  vote  was— yeas  113, 
nays  38.  So  the  veto  was  vetoed,  and  the  Speaker 
announced  that  the  bill  had  become  a  law.  The 
resolution  declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment abolishing  slavery  was  taken  up  and  discussed. 
A  substitute  in  the  form  of  a  bill  was  proposed,  m  ik- 
ing it  a  pen^l  offence  for  any  one  to  offer  any  person 
for  sale  within  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  make 
an  order  for  such  sale  ;  which  was  accepted,  and  the 
bill  was  passed.  The  Senate  amendments  to  the 
bills  fixing  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and 
regulating  the  franchise  in  the  Territories,  were 
passed  and  go  to  the  President.  The  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Nebraska  was  taken  up,  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  pass  it  under  the  operation  of  the 
previous  question,  which  did  not  succeed.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  was  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  so  amending  the  revenue  law 
as  to  exempt  from  income  tax  incomes  of  $1,000, 
and  to  tax  all  incomes  above  that  5  per  cent.  A  reso- 
lution was  adopted  appointing  a  commission  to 
purchase  a  site  for  a  building  for  a  post  ofBce  and 
United  States  courts  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Freedmen. — The  grand  jury  of  Calvert  Co., 
Md.,  have  indicted  a  col  ired  maa,  named  John  Lox, 
for  "harboring  his  own  children.  It  appears  that  in 
1865  it  was  sought,  through  the  Orphan's  Court,  to 
get  t;hese  children  apprenticed  from  their  father, 
who,  however,  sati.^fied  the  court  of  his  ability  to 
support  them.  On  the  strength  of  a  former  property 
in  John's  wife,  Dr.  James  Duke  shortly  made  a 
second  attempt,  which  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
newed protestation  of  the  father.  Lox  then  appealed 
to  the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore,  and  Judge  Bond 
ordered  the  children  delivered  to  him.  Upon  this  the 
guit  first  mentioned  was  based.  Numerous  cases 
like  this  have  occurred  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  the 
conflict  of  authorities  is  very  distressing.  Indeed, 
Gen.  C.  H.  Howard  reports  that  it  is  estimated 
"  there  are  Six  hundred  cases  of  unjust  apprenticing 
in  Calvert,  and  almost  as  many  in  Anne  Arundel." 

General  Wood  reports  a  general  improvement  in 
the  relations  between  employers  and  employed  in 
Mississippi.  The  negroes  are  exposed  to  much 
hardship  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  crops,  but 
are  prci)aring  to  work  vigorously  during  the  coming 
year.  Tne  interest  in  education  is  growing  among 
both  whites  and  hlncks. 

Five  thousand  freedmen  have  been  removed  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  year,  and  still 
some  26,000  remain.  The  demand  for  help  from 
the  North  is  greater  than  the  willing  supply. — Nation. 


A  HISTORY  OF   THE  RELIGIOUS   SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS, 
KROM  ITS  RISE  TO  TUJi  YEAR  1828.  Volumes  111  and  IV. 
Bv  Samuel  M.  .Iannet. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  this  work  have  been  una- 
voiilal'ly  delayed  by  causes  connected  with  the  late  civil  war. 
During  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  siuce  the  second  volume 
was  published,  so  many  changes  have  tt-lieii  place  that  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  issue  a  new  Prospectus.  _ 

The  two  volumes  now  proposed  to  be  published  contain  the 
history  of  the  Society  from  ttie  year  16al  to  1828,  embracing 
much  original  matter  that  has  not  appeared  in  any  other  history. 
hioqrtipliical  sketches  ere  given  of  the  most  prrmiinent  members  of 
the^ Soci-'ly  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  with  many  instruc- 
tive passages  from  their  writinas  and  interefting  anecdotes. 

Among  the  subjects  of  deep  interest  treated  of  in  these  volumes 
are:  the  perils  and  preservation  of  Friends  during  the  Irish  Ke- 
hellion  of  1798  ;  the  course  they  pursued  during  the  war  of  Ameri- 
can Indepi-ndt-nce ;  their  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians  and  pra- 
srrve  peace  with  them;  the  rise  and  pr<gress  of  their  testimony 
against  Slavery;  their  early  labors  in  the  cause  of  Temperance  ; 
the  Separation  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  and 
Ihe  Separation  in  America  in  1827-8,  with  the  causes  that  led  to 
it,  and  the  results  that  have  fulh.wed.  . 

The  cost  of  paper,  printing  and  binding  having  greatly  in- 
crensed  since  the  first  prospectus  was  issued,  it  is  found  that  the 
work  cannot  be  published,  without  considerable  loss,  at  the  price 
originally  intended.  The  price  will  be.  tliert-tore,  S2.00  per  vol- 
ume, bound  in  cloth;  and  $2.25  per  volume,  bound  in  sheep, 
libiarv  style;  but  those  subscribers  under  the  first  prospectus 
who  iiave  taken  the  first  two  volume.s  will  be  Inrnished  with 
the  third  and  f.iuvth  vohimes  at  $2.00  each,  bound  in  sheep. 

The  first  two  volumes  can  be  obtained  from  the  publisher  Or  nw 
agents,  at  $2.00  each,  sheep  binding. 

Agents  are  requested  to  return  this  prospectus  as  speedily  as 
possible— as  the  work  is  now  in  press— with  full  list  of  names 
and  residences  of  subscribers,  to  the  author's  publisher, 

T.  Kli.wood  Zeil, 

112  tf.  Nos.  17  and  19  S.  Sixth  St.,  Fhila.  ^ 

WANTED.— A  fhysiciau  and  Surgenn  of  expe.ience,  a  Gr.-idn- 
ate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  wishes  to  purchase 
th.-  practice  of  a  Physician,  in  a  Friends'  neiglibo.  hood.     Address 
llyi  tp.  "  DoCTOK,"  No.  U4  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 

TEUIT  AND  PAEM  PKODUCE  SOLD  ON  GOMMISSIOS. 
r  Cousigniueutsotallkindsof  I'.erries,  I'caches,  Apples,  Sweet 
I'otat.es,  Kouud  I'otatues,  Dried  Fruit.  I'oultry.  Kggs,  fork,  Lard, 
Luttor,  Uraiu,  Flour,  &c.,  solicited  and  promptly  alteiidtd  to,  Dy 

'  '  '  J.U.  KlDGWAY, 

1] 2  I&O.  Office,  No.  125  Delaware  Av.  Market,  Philada. 


M  \MOEL  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
O'  No  52  Li"-ht  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  solicit  consign- 
ments of  Grain,  Flour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Eggs,  Beans.  Foultry.  h.c. 
Constantly  in  store  and  for  sale,  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass, 
and  other  Field  Se>-ds.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other  b^ertihzers. 
Dried  Fruits  bougiit  and  sold. 


r21  tfa.fn. 


T\0MKST1C  DRY  GOODS— Always  -n  h»nd,  a  iai  ge  assortment 
l)  of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  Musbns  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  best 
makes,  both  Bleache.i  and  Unbleached;  Flannels  of  all  Kiades 
White  and  Ccdored,  Twilled  and  Plain  ;  Calicoes,  Gmghams,  ChecR, 
Shirtings  and  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Linens, 
Towol■,n.^'.  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boys  wear, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Ezekiel  Tyson 

7'1  tfaxn  lfi38  Marknt  St..  Philada. 


rnUUS.  M.  SEKDS,  HATTEB,  41  N.  2.1  St.  Al.vays  on  hand, 
i  aiid  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot  Friends  Hats,  as 
he  makes  a  specially  of  that  part  ot  the  Hatting  business. 


WiVl   HEA.COCK,  General  Kurnisbing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street.—A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  CoffluB, 
and  every  renuisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  „.,,„  „     .  , 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  »  Fair  Hill"  Bjirisl 
Ground  —Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  wltli  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  8-lbb  I&O  tt. 


SPURGEON  ON    GEORGE   FOX— An  address  before  Inends 
Institute,  in   London,  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.    Price  ten  eei.ts 
ner  cony,  or  $5.00  per  100.     Just  published  and  for  sale  by 

12mz  tf  llENEY  i^ONOSTRETB. 

APPLE  PARERS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  t^licers  Clothes 
Snrinklers,(  for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-iron  Holders,  Knife  and 
Scissor  Sharpeners.  Expansiim  Brace  Bitts.  Clutch  Brace  ,  (require 
neither  fitting  or  notching  of  bitts,)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.     For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

92a.  No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

nnESTERtlELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOK  BOYS,  situated  OB 
\j     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
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SELECTIONS     FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  720.) 

[In  a  letter  to  a  Friend,  dated  from  Pool, 
3d  of  Sixth  Month,  1820,  he  writes: — ] 

I  may  say  that  I  have  never  considered  it  my 
place  to  maintain  that  station  in  the  world,  or 
live  in  that  mode  of  life  in  which  I  have 
been  brought  tip,  however  mortifying  to  poor 
self,  and  contrary  to  the  habits  and  views  of 
others.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  convictions 
that  settled  on  my  mind,  when  brought  under 
serious  impressions,  that  I  must  come  down  and 
set  an  eximple  of  moderation  and  self-denial, 
being  content  with  such  thin(.'S  as  I  have  ;  so 
that  I  have  been  most  easy  to  decline  even  such 
opportunities  of  advancing  my  condition,  as 
others,  no  doubt  may,  in  many  instances, 
wisely  and  rightly  seek  for  and  improve. 
Some  again  may  throw  themselves  into  exten- 
sive channels  of  usefulness,  by  increasing  their 
outward  means  :  I  can  only  say,  I  am  to  do 
good  in  another  way,  if  my  life  be  spared.  I 
have  looked,  with  much  solicitude,  for  best 
guidance,  in  this  matter :  and  the  comfort  and 
peace  with  which,  during  my  stay  here,  I  have 
been  wonderfelly  favored,  has  been  such,  as  to 
enable  me  at  times  even  to  sing  for  joy.  I  have 
also  been  greatly  broken  down,  under  a  sense  of 
that  hand,  which  is  so  eminently  over  me  for 
good,  enabling  me  to  look  the  greatest  of  my 
difficulties,  perplexities,  and  discouragements 
in   the  face,  as  it  were,  with  a  degree  of  calm 


confidence.  My  heart  and  life,  and  all  that  I 
am  and  have,  are  to  be  surrendered  up  in  such 
a  way,  as  may  answer  the  Lord's  holy  will  and 
purpose  concerning  me.  On  this  ground- work, 
and  on  this  principle,  I  have  not  hesitated 
cheerfully  to  relinquish  those  views  of  outward 
gain,  and  habits  and  station  in  life,  to  which  my 
education  tended  ;  but  which  I  have  clearly 
seen  are  not  exactly  such  as  harmonize  with  the 
Divine  intention  respecting  mc,  and  with  that 
sphere  I  should  occupy.  What  I  hivo  ex- 
pressed herein,  is  not  the  feeling  of  yesterday 
or  to-day,  but  gradually  confirmt-d  and  rooted 
in  my  mind,  through  much  secret  conflict,  and 
a  long  course  of  humbling  exercises,  and  such 
as  some  of  my  sympathizing  friends  have 
been  remarkably  made  sensible  of  from  time  to 
time. 

With  much  affection,  I  am  thy  Friend, 

J.  B. 

To . 

PooLK,  24lh  of  Sixth  month,  1820. 
Oh,  it  is  a  sweet  thing  to  get  into  calmnrss, 
— to  that  spot  where  all  our  cares,  fear.-<,  and 
doubts  are  swallowed  up.  It  is  that  which  our 
sickened  souls  often  need  as  a  cordial,  to  revive 
and  to  recover  us  from  the  nausea  cf  this 
woild's  joys  and  cares.  I  often  feci  full  occa- 
sion to  firess  after  a  further  purification,  from 
that  which  yet  hangs  about  me,  and  whii-h  my 
spirit  loathes:  to  be  released  from  the  bondage 
is  a  great  matter,  even  to  come  into  a  degree 
of  freedom  from  the  workings  of  evil.     I  wish 
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many  of  our  reformers,  and  some  youthful  ones 
especially,  knew  more  of  this  great  work;  they 
would*  have  shone  brighter  as  vessels  iu  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  had  they  gone  through  the 
seventh  furnace ;  they  would  have  taken  a 
better  polifh,  and  the  dust  would  not  hang  upon 
them,  as  it  now  lamentably  does.  To  fee! 
something  good  visiting  us,  is  one  thing; — but 
''  patiently  to  endure  all  the  turnings  of  the  holy 
Hand  upon  us,  both  in  breaking  down  the  old 
nature,  and  building  up  the  new  edifice  on  the 
sure  foundation,  is  another  matter.  I  fear  too 
many  amongst  us  content  ourselves  with  know- 
ins  but  very  little  of  the  latter  operation  ;  and 
even  when  that  is  partially  begun,  they  are  for 
taking  down  the  scaffolding  and  boarding  in 
front,  in  order  to  show  others  what  is  going  on. 
Since  coming  here,  my  mind  is  mure  tho- 
roughly set  at  rest  on  some  points  than  ever,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  propriety  of  my  not  entering 
into  business,  a  subject  which  used  to  harass 
me  much  ;  fearing  sometimes,  that  by  this  con- 
clusion, I  had  given  occasion  for  the  cau.=e  to 
be  evil  spoken  of,  and  the  testimony  of  Truth 
to  be  let  down.  Oh,  the  path  is  very  narrow 
in  many  respects,  which  1  have  to  tread  in.  I 
have  had  glimpses  of  it  for  several  years  ;  "  the 
pride  of  life"  must  be  laid  low,  however  morti- 
fying to  the  poor  creature,  as  well  as  to  those 
whose  eyes  are  outward.  Thou  seest  how  much 
occai-ion  there  is  for  the  help,  the  secret  help, 
of  those  who  can  intercede  for  me,  and  sympa- 
thize with  me;  there  is  that  which  can  preserve 
on  every  hand  as  hitherto  it  hath  marvellously 
donp ;  and  as  faithfulness  is  abode  in  and 
watchfulness  with  patience,  who  can  doubt  that 
the  issue  of  all  our  movements  will,  through 
holy  help,  be  for  the  honor,  and  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  the  great  cause  ? 

[In  the  Tenth  JMonth  of  this  year,  he  was 
married  to  Georgiana  Hill,  daughter  of  Major 
Hill,  of  Kingsbridge,  Devonshire  : — she  had 
joined  the  Society  by  convincement.] 

]820,  Tentli  month  28^/t.— Seemed  in  this 
short  illness  to  be  brought  near  to  the  gates  of 
death  :  many  awful  reflections  arose.  I  longed 
exceedingly  to  become  more  meet  to  enter  the 
celestial  country:  but  seemed  to  myself  to  have 
come  short  of  such  a  state.  I  have  of  late  seen  my- 
self to  have  been  very  unwatchful;  my  zeal  for 
God  and  devotedness  to  His  cause,  very  greatly 
decayed.  Oh,  how  often  have  my  prayers  been 
put  up  in  sincerity  to  the  Father  of  mercies, 
for  His  continued  goodness  to  such  an  unworthy 
creature,  and  for  His  help  against  my  potent 
enemy.  But  it  seems  as  though  all  was  to  little 
or  no  purpose,  and  that  my  soul  is  sinking  fast 
into  the  pit  of  supineness  and  forgetfulness. 
This  is  surely  for  want  of  more  steady  adhe- 
rence to  what  is  from  time  to  time  seen  to  be 
right,  and  required  of  me.  Thus  hath  weak- 
ness crept  over  me,  and  great  declensions  in 


several  respects.  Oh,  how  have  my  idol  and 
my  earthly  outward  delights  run  away  with  my 
heart  and  aflection,  so  that  I  forget  or  omit  to 
lift  up  my  soul  as  I  ought  to  do,  with  fervency 
aiid  frequency  of  application  to  the  Lord,  my 
Redeemer,  who  daily  loadeth  me  with  benefits. 
When  shall  I  arise  from  this  dust,  in  which  I' 
am  involved  ?  When  shall  I  be  aroused  from 
this  bed  of  ease  and  sluggishness  in  which  I 
have  been  reclining  :  after  all  that  I  have  seen 
aiid  known  of  the  Lord's  dealings,  is  this  de- 
clent^ion  to  be  the  consequence  ?  Surely,  I  had 
rather  die  than  live,  to  forget  my  good  God  !  I 
believe  it  would  conduce  to  my  comfort  to  be 
less  fervent  in  outward  though  lawful  affections, 
and  to  be  more  fervent  in  spirit;  serving  and 
loving  my  great  Master  more  than  any  other 
object,  seeking  Him  more  earnestly  morning  by 
morning,  and  oftener  than  the  day  l.fting  up  the 
heart  to  Him.  Earthly  blessings  should  not  so 
occupy  the  mind,  as  to  draw  from  the  due  at- 
tention to  higher  duties  and  more  lasting  plea- 
sures. 

[To  a  much  valued  friend  he  wrote  : — ] 

Penzance,  13th  of  Third  month,  1821. 

Often  have  I  thought  on  thee  and  thy  en- 
dearing friendship,  as  commenced  in  days  that 
are  past,  and  strengthened  in  hours  that  are 
over  and  gone,  though  not  soon  to  be  erased ; 
for  to  those  winter  evening  opportunities  of 
comfort  and  favor  I  enjoyed  with  thee  and 
others,  may  I  not  refer  much  of  the  benefit  and 
instructive  growth  my  soul  received  instrument- 
ally;  at  that  period  of  my  pilgrimage,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  a  time  of  espousals,  and  when  it 
might  be  said  truly,  "  Thy  time  was  the  tim.e  of 
love."  In  reverting  to  such  seasons,  I  have 
often  been  sensible  of  many  shortcomings,  many 
wanderings,  and  much  unwatchtulness  :  and 
I  am  sometimes  ready  to  apply  to  myself  the 
language  respecting  Israel,  "  Of  old  time,  I  have 
broken  thy  yoke,  and  burst  thy  bands  ;  and 
thou  saidst,  I  will  not  transgress;" — though 
iome  consoling  hope  attends,  that  the  suceed- 
ding  complaint  of  degeneracy  does  not  alto- 
gether belong  to  me.  To  be  bowed  down 
under  a  sense  of  our  infirmities,  is  profitable  to 
the  best,  tind  safe  at  seasons  for  all;  and  whilst 
we  may  look  upon  these  dispensations,  as  some 
small  proof  that  we  are  not  left  without  chas- 
tisement and  fatherly  correction,  they  turn 
out  not  unfrequently,  to  bo  the  forerunners  of 
further  displays  of  mercy,  and  wholesome  pre- 
paratives for  usefulness  and  enlargement.  We 
often  mar  the  benefits  that  are  in  store  for  us, 
and  the  intended  efl^ects  of  our  trials,  by  too 
great  eagerness  for  deliverance. 

We  have  great  occasion  to  stay  ourselves  upon 
the  holy  Rock  in  the  day  of  trial  and  affliction, 
having  known  favors  beyond  many, — the  high 
hand  made  bare,  and  extended  renewedly  to  de- 
liver and  protect.     That  we   may  attend  with 
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vigilance  to  the  fresh  openings  of  duty  in 
every  respect,  is  my  earuest  desire,  amidst  a 
deep  consciousness  of  much  to  deplore,  as 
regards  want  of  more  steady  adherence  thereto. 
I  hear  you  are  richly  visited  iu  the  minis- 
terial capacity.  Oh,  it  is  easy  work  to  love 
them  and  their  testimony  from  the  very  heart, 
and  to  be  attracted  by  tiie  sweet  influence  of 
that  which  they  live  in  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  labor 
in  the  desert  for  food  and  raiment,  and  to  have 
no  intermediate  helpinji-hand,  to  cheer  and  to 
animate  to  constancy  and  etiduraoce.  Oh,  the 
extent  of  that  labor  and  daily  exercise,  which  I 
feel  needful  for  myself  to  be  found  in,  lest  my 
soui  loose  its  hold  ! 

Farewell,  J.  B. 

To  Samuel  Alexander,  of  Needham. 

Cheltenham,  18lh  Seventh  month,  1822. 
We  have  had  an  account  of  the  decease  of 
our  beloved  and  valued  friend,  Charles  Parker, 
— uiy  fellow-traveller,  as  I  may  call  him,  truly 
in  more  senses  than  one;  having  had,  as  thou 
uiayst  remember,  the  privilege  of  his  company 
through  Hampshire  last  autumn  :  it  aifected  us 
considerably.  Past  events  connected  with  him, 
dear  and  faithful  man,  were  much  revived  in  my 
own  mind  ;  and  I  thought  much  of  him  on  the 
day  of  the  burial.  I  bless  the  Giver  of  all  good 
that  I  have  sat  under  his  ministry;  and  I  re- 
member that  the  tenor  of  it  often  was, — the 
shortness  and  vanity  of  earthly  enjoyments  and 
trials,  the  certainty  and  speed  of  death,  and  the 
goodness  and  grace  that  visits  and  would 
gather  all  unto  God,  the  eternal  excellency. 
My  soul  is  profitably  instructed  whilst  I  write  ; 
and  that  may  be  the  best  use  of  my  writing  to 
thee,  my  dear,  valued,  and  now  ancient  friend 
and  brother,  who  hast  so  often  helped  mo  to 
think  of  these  things ;  and  who,  I  fully  trust 
and  believe,  art  looking  for,  and  desiring  at 
times  the  winding  up  of  all  things  that  are 
transitory  and  perishable.  Ob,  that  we  who 
are  young,  may  so  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
path  of  the  just,  that  we  may  be  prepared  to 
fill  up  the  vacated  seats  in  the  militant  church 
of  those  who  are  gone  before,  and  who  have 
filled  up  their  measure  of  enduring.  As  to 
my  poor  self,  if  anything  may  be  said,  it  should 
be  bull  a  middling  account, — as  hitherto,  for  a 
long  season  past ;  often  surrounded  with  fears 
and  failings,  sensible  of  sbort  comings,  and  a 
pensioner  on  that  forbearance  and  pity,  which 
is  not  enough  (I  feir)  regarded  and  remem- 
bered. Watchfulness  unto  that  which  is  good, 
seems  to  me  the  great  thing  in  the  work  :  I  am 
sensible  we  can  thus  only  walk  worthy  of  our 
vocation  and  privileges. 

(To  bn  continucrt.) 
•  «»»   ■ 

It  has  been  the  fault  of  all  sects  that  they 
have  been  too  anxious  to  define  their  religion. 
They  have  labored  to  circumscribe  the  infinite. 


Christianity,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  true 
disciple,  is  not  made  up  of  frajiments,  of  separate 
ideas,  wbich  he  can  express  in  de'ael\ed  propo- 
sitions. It  is  a  vast  and  ever  unfolding  whole, 
pervaded  by  one  spirit,  each  precept  and  doctrine 
deriving  its  vitality  from  its  union  with  all. 
When  I  see  this  generous,  heavenly  doctrine 
compressed  and  cramped  in  human  creeds,  I 
feel  as  I  should  were  I  to  see  screws  and  chains 
applied  to  the  countenance  and  limb.s  ofa  noble 
fellow  creature,  deforming  and  destroying  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  works  of  (Joi. — Clianninj. 

■     M»    ■ 

LETTER  FROM  LYDIA  P.  MOTT. 
No.  IV. 
Skaneatelhs,  i^th  montli  11th,  182C. 
Again  and  again  have  I  read  thy  letter  with 
feelings  of  interest,  and  at  each  time  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mighty  arm  i* 
underneath,  and  that  if  thy  mind  continues  to 
place  thy  trust  there,  all  would  be  well,  whether 
for  life  or  death  ;  and  yet  I  earnestly  desire 
thou  may  use  every  preci;ution  and  every  rem- 
edy thy  parents  wish  thee  too;  that  if  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  please  they  may  be  blest 
to  thy  restoration ;  that  thou  might  bow  thy 
neck  to  the  yoke  and  become  a  burden  bearer. 
He  that  raised  Lazaius  is  undiminished  in 
power.  He  that  quickened  the  mind  of  Lady 
Guion,  and  enabled  her  to  be  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  both  in  word  and  act,  is  un- 
changed, and  can  strengthen  thy  weak  frame  and 
nerve  both  body  and  mind,  if  it  is  His  will,  and 
thou  becomes  as  the  passive  clay.  Do  not  look 
^t  the  weakness  or  strength  of  others,  for,  as 
thou  observes,  the  principle  is  unchanged,  let 
professors  do  as  they  may.  Lady  Guion  was  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light  iu  her  day  and 
among  that  people  ;  indeed  such  an  one  now-a- 
days  would  put  to  the  blush  some  of  us  who 
think  we  have  seen  far  beyond  llomaa  Catho- 
lics. 

Like  her,  let  us,  I  with  thee,  and  thou  with  me, 
my  beloved  young  friend,  not  cease  striving  till 
we  obtain  the  victory,  and  know  ofa  truth  "  that 
he  that  overcometh  haih  a  right  to  the  tree  of 
life."  It  is  no  marvel  that  thou  looks  on  the 
dark  side  of  things  sometimes  ;  there  is  enough 
to  cause  thee  to;  but  to  dwell  too  much  there 
disqualifies  the  mind  lor  the  performance  of 
duty,  and,  of  course,  weakens  instead  of 
strengthening  it.  And  even  when  we  have 
missed  it,  and  sec  it,  and  dcpLre  it,  it  is  un- 
profitable to  keep  accusing  oursulvos  ;  rather 
let  us,  as  soon  as  we  are  favored  to  bce  and  feel 
our  error,  turn  to  Him  who  can  wash  away  the 
i-taiu,  with  full  purpose  of  heart  to  do  so  no 
more,  and  then  be  careful  to  bring  forth  worka 
meet  lor  repentance. 

How  clear  is  the  prophet  K/.ekiel  on  thu 
head  :  "  U  the  unrighteous  man  turn  from  hiu 
iniquity  that  he   h  ilh  done,  and  do  that  which 
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is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive  ; 
all  his  unrighteousness  that  ho  hath  done  shall 
not  be  remembered  ;  but,  in  the  righteousness 
he  doeth  he  shall  live,"  or  words  to  this  effect. 
How  encouraging  it  is — how  consonant  with 
the  language  of  Him  who  bore  our  weakness, 
and  said  to  the  erring  one  that  was  accused 
before  Him,  "  Go  and  sin  no  more,  tby  sins  be 
forgiven  thee."  The  manilestation  of  evil  is  to 
lead  us  to  shun  it,  and  to  choose  the  good. 
The  language  is,  "  Choose  ye  that  whica  is 
good,  and  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fat- 
ness." Strong  figurative  language  ;  but  what 
so  rich  to  the  palate  as  the  consolations  of 
heavenly  good  to  the  devoted  soul !  Thou  hast 
tasted  and  acknowledged  it;  pursue  it,  then, 
faithfully. 

So  fare  thee  well. 

Thy  friend,  L.  P.  M. 


We  have  all  felt,  when  looking  above  us 
into  the  atmosphere,  that  there  was  an  infinity 
of  space  which  we  could  not  explore. 

When  I  look  into  Mark's  spirit,  and  see 
there  the  gems  of  an  immortal  life,  I  feel  more 
deeply  that  an  infinity  lies  bid  beyond  what  I 
see.  In  the  idea  of  duty,  which  springs  up  in 
every  human  heart,  I  discern  a  law  more  sacred 
and  boundless  than  gravitation,  which  binds  the 
soul  to  a  more  glorious  universe  than  that  to 
which  attraction  binds  the  body,  and  which  is 
to  endure  though  the  laws  of  physical  nature 
pass  away.  Every  moral  sentiment,  every  in- 
tellectual action,  is  to  me  a  hint,  a  prophetic 
sign,  of  a  spiritual  power  to  be  expanded  for- 
ever; just  as  a  faint  ray  from  a  distant  star  i^ 
significant  of  unimaginable  splendor. 


"  GEORGE   FOX.' 


BY  C.  H.  SPURGEON. 
(Continued  from  page  726.) 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  we  greatly 
need  to  return  to  the  example  of  George  Fox, 
to  whom,  with  all  due  deference  to  your  man- 
ners and  customs,  I  would  most  surely  take  off 
nay  hat  if  I  met  him,  and  excuse  myself  by  de 
daring,  "  George  Fox,  I  must  and  will  pay  you 
more  respect  than  I  do  most  men,  and  1  will 
for  once  even  venture  on  a  compliment  that 
is  distasteful  to  you,  for  I  so  honor  your 
character."  George  Fox  is  to  be  admired  for 
the  sway  which  conscience  had  over  him  in 
little  things.  Take  that  hat  matter  as  an 
instance.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonderful  con- 
sequence after  all  whether  a  man  takes  his  hat 
off  or  keeps  it  on,  excepting  as  it  may  be  with 
him,  as  it  was  with  Fox,  a  matter  of  conscience. 
If  I  believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  conscience  and 
principle  with  me,  I  am  not  to  ask  questions  as 
to  how  far  I  shall  be  obedient  to  the  inward 
monitor,  but  must  follow  it  at  once  in  the 
smallest  things,  for  if  I  get  in  the  habit  of  vio- 


lating conscience  in  small  things  I  shall  go  on  to 
something  greater,  and  so  on  again  till  I  have 
no  conscience  left,  or  only  a  consilience  that  is 
seared.  A  child  may  have  an  unfortunate  pro-, 
pensity  to  steal  some  little  thing,  it  may  be  only 
an  apple  ;  but  still,  if  the  parent  shall  wink  at 
that  fault,  the  child  will  grow  up  to  be  a  thief. 
Your  child  may  tell  a  story  a  little  diflerencly 
from  the  way  in  which  it  occurred,  and  if  you 
do  not  correct  it  at  once  he  may  turn  aside  from 
the  truth,  till  the  habit  of  truth-speaking  may 
be  lost.  So  then,  it  is  not  the  wearing  of  the 
hat  or  the  cutting  of  the  coat  in  itself  that 
matters;  it  is  not  the  importance  of  the  thing 
itself  intrinsically,  but  it  involves  the  whole  of 
obedience  to  the  higher  law,  or  wilful  rebellion. 
K  an  action  is  right,  let  it  be  done,  if  it  be  not 
right  let  it  be  avoided,  however  little  or  con- 
teuiptible  others  may  think  the  case  to  be.  The 
sway  of  Fox's  consQJeuce  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
fact  of  his  never  inquiring  what  other  people 
would'  think  of  him,  but  resting  in  the  liberty 
of  the  divine  presence.  Many  of  us  are  always 
inquiring,  "  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ?"  What 
will  the  world  think?  Hundreds  of  persons  are 
more  influenced  by  what  others  do  than  by  any 
consideration  of  principle.  The  tyranny  of  so- 
called  respectability  is  terrible.  "  You  know 
we  must  keep  up  an  appearance,  we  must  be 
respectable;  where  are  you  if  you  get  out  of 
society  '("  D;d  it  never  strike  such  people 
that  some  of  the  most  respectable  people  are 
not  re.«pected,  and  that  many  of  those  who 
are  most  truly  respected,  never  were  what  soci- 
ety calls  respectable.  Better  far  to  be  worthy 
of  respect  than  to  be  respectable.  Thousands 
of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  respectable 
upon  somebody  else's  money.  We  are  told  oc- 
casionally by  poor  people  as  a  reason  why  they 
are  not  at  our  meetings,  "  Sir,  I  had  not  clothes 
that  were  fit  to  come  in,"  and  i  frequently  reply, 
•'  If  your  clothes  are  paid  for  they  are  tit  to 
come  in.  Never  be  afraid  of  coming  to  worship 
with  God's  people  whatever  your  dress  may  be." 
The  popular  fashion  of  keeping  up  one's  respec- 
tability is  doing  great  mischief  in  this  age.  It 
makes  people  spend  more  than  they  ought,  and 
go  to  a  great  extent  of  extravagance  when  they 
might  be  quite  as  happy  and  far  more  useful 
with  a  far  less  expenditure.  In  fact,  we  are  all 
spending  at  a  great  rate  nowa-days  compared 
with  the  ways  of  our  fathers,  and  though  you,- 
respected  friends,  do  not  exceed,  and  I  trust 
never  will,  in  the  fashionableness  of  your  dross, 
yet  you  may  be  too  lavish  in  households,  and 
even  the  dress  may  cost  as  much,  I  suppose,  in 
one  color  as  in  another,  and  what  is  given  up  in 
color  may  betaken  back  in  richness  of  material. 
Even  you  may  forget  the  simplicity  which  cares 
only  for  the  approbation  of  God  and  courts  no 
smile  from  man  !  "  W/iatioi'll  the  wvrld  sai/V 
Now,  it   is    my  firm   belief  that   the   question 
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within  my  heart?  If  I  am,  the  unclean  may 
hiss  at  me,  or  thrust  me  into  prison,  or  call  uie 
what  thoy  will,  but  it  matters  not,  I  shall  rest 
in  pe^ice,  because  my  conscience  is  void  of 
offence  ;  but  if  all  men  speak  well  of  me,  then 
ehall  it  be  woe  unto  me  if  the  still  small  voice 
within  shall  tell  me  that  I  have  not  acteJ  riiihtly 
in  the  siyht  of  Grod.  This  sw;iy  of  conscience 
will  enable  a  man  to  be  singular,  when  to  be 
singular  is  to  be  right.  It  will  give  him  the 
noble  egotism  of  Athanasius  when  he  siaid,  ''  I, 
Athanasiu?,  against  the  world."  It  will  make 
Lim  feel,  "  If  the  skies  must  be  upheld  by  my 
doing  wrong,  let  the,mfa!l;  for  even  to  avert 
the  universal  wreck,  I  would  not  degrade  my 
spirit  to  unhallowed  acts  of  which  my  Laid  and 
Master  would  disapprove."  Worthy  Fox,  thou 
wast  as  a  brazen  pillar,  and  an  iron  wall  when 
conscience  was  concerned. 

One  of  the  grande.st  points  in  Fox,  is  his 
constant  recognition  of  the  existence,  operation, 
and  indwelling  of  God.  Are  We  professing 
Chri.-tia'is  sure  that  we  are  not  infidels:  are  we 
certain  about  it?  T  am  not  so  sure  about  many 
professors.  What  is  God  to  most  men  but  an 
abstraction  ?  He  is  in  heaven,  and  they  look 
up  after  him,  as  though  he  were  not  here,  as 
though  he  were  not  as  much  down  as  up.  They 
speak  of  him  as  though  he  filled  the  heavens 
and  were  yonder,  and  then  act  as  if  there  was 
a  thick  cloiid  between  themselves  and  him.  If 
there  were  no  God  they  would  not  change  their 
lives;  they  would  live  as  they  now  do,  actuated 
by  the  same  motives  and  appetites.  But  to 
George  Fox,  "  Our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  " 
was  one  near  at  hand,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
one  who  dwelt  in  him,  and  remained  with  him 
forever.  He  did  not  imagine  that  God  was 
oblivious  of  !iis  servants,  but  he  expected  that 
God  would  speak  to  him,  commune  with  him, 
cheer  him,  guide  him,  comfort  him,  chide  him, 
uphold  him.  He  had  inward  communications 
from  God,  in  the  strength  of  which  he  went  his 
way  to  suffer  and  to  serve  with  all  his  heart, 
and  soul,  and  strength.  Do  we  live  precisely 
in  this  way  ?  You,  venerable  friends,  who  have 
for  years  lived  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance, 
have  not  even  you  sometimes  to  mourn  that  you 
do  not  always  feel  the  presence  of  the  Master, 
nor  walk  by  the  rule  of  his  spirit  within  you? 
Shillitoe  speaks  of  being  like  a  cork  upon  the 
wa^er,  moved  by  the  faintest  motion  of  the 
Spirit;  we  are  not  always  just  so  s;'nsitive,  I 
fear.  We  grow  so  great  that  we  are  rather  like 
the  Great  "Eastern,  and  need  a  huge  wave  of 
grace  to  move  us,  or  otherwise  we  are  insensible 
of  the  influence.  We  do  not  recognise  the 
present  power  of  Gud^  but  Fox  did,  and  his  I  in  his 


land,  if,  through  divine  grico,  "  Thou  God  seest 
me"  were  constantly  before  the  eye  of  every 
man's  mind. 

Furthermore,  and   very  briefly,  we   want   ia 
England    just    now  much   of    Vox's   ht,fi/   zml 
against,  i.lulilrij  ami  /ormafism.     There  is  far 
more  idolatry  in  England  thun  wedreamof    Peo- 
ple speak  very  respectfully  about  superstitious 
objects.     We  have  holy  buildings  and  theref.jre, 
I  suppose,  holy  mortar,  holy  stones,  holy  slates 
and  panes  of  glass,  then   there  are  holy  fonts, 
holy  altars,  and  holy  vestments,  and  all  sorts  of 
holy  rubbish.     Much  horror  ia  ex(iressed  if  you 
say   a   word    that   is    not    deferential   to    these 
objects  of  superstition.     You  might   almo!.t  ad 
soon    be  excused   for  thieving  as  fir  speaking 
jocosely  of  a  christening  font.       When  a  verv 
sensible  gentleman  the  otiicr  day  said  that  when 
wine  was  mixed  with   water  it  was   no   1  "nger 
wine,  but  negus,  he  stated  but  a  simple  niat^v 
of  well   known  fact,  but   now  he  appears  to  oe 
as  frightened  as  though  he  had  set  the  Thames 
on  fire.      He  might  have  said  it  over  and  over 
again  and  have  feit  no  fear,  for  it  is  the  truth  ; 
wine  and  water  is  negus,  everybody  knows  that, 
and  it  is  as  much   negus  when  the  priest  holds 
it  up  in  the  chalice,  as  it  would  be  should  you 
drink  it  out  of  a  tumbler.      Wine  is  wine  in  one 
place    as   much    as    in    another,  and   negus    is 
negus   in  each  case.     If  my  friend   takes  that 
wine  and  uses  it  as  a  token  to  help  him  to  re- 
member   the    blood   of   the   Lord  Jesus,  I  am 
happy  that  he  should  derive  any  good  from  the 
■ymbol ;  but  if  he  thinks  th:it  the  wine  itself  can 
become  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  that  it 
conveys  grace  to   him,  then  I  will  sorrowfully 
use  any  term  of  contempt  which  I  can  think  of 
to  express   my  horror  of  his  idolatry.     W'e  are 
getting   very   tender   of   people's   sensibiliiies 
now-a-days,  so  tender,  that  we  let  them  live  in 
sin  and    even   go   to  hull   without  a  warning; 
we  are   getting  so  wondrously  milJ  and  quiet 
that  one  would   fancy  that  truth   gave   us   no 
pleasure,  and  error  eau.scd  us  no  naiu.     George 
Fox  was  weakened  by  no  such  wicked  squeam- 
ishness.     To  him  a  steepl^hou.-c  was  a  steeple- 
house,    and    nothing    more.       We    must    lake 
care   that  we   do   not,  by  our  amiable   Mlence, 
countenance   men   in    their  superstitions.      We 
must  let  them  sec  that  we  worship   God   only, 
and  that  we  have  no  reverence  for  their  priests 
and  their  iHols.     Of  course,  if  a  man  chooses 
to  worship  Mumbo  Jumbo  he  has  a  perfect  right  « 
to  do  so  as  f.tr  as  religious  liberty  is  cencerncd ; 
but  if  we  should  speak  deferentially  of  his  idol, 
and  show  reverence  to  his  observaoces,  we  shall 
be  partakers  iu  his   sin,  and   have   fellowship 
idolatry.     The  eame  is  true  of  the  per- 
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formances  of  Poperj  and  Paseyism,  they  are  to 
excite  in  us  holy  zeal  and  indignation. 

One  thing  more  which  one  admires  in  this 
great  man's  character  is  his  fearless  reliance 
on  (lie  force  of  truth.  He  states  a  truth  boldly, 
and  does  not  bolster  it  up  with  human  authori- 
ties as  thnugh  he  felt  it  to  be  too  weak  to  stand 
alone.  He  knew  that  truth  springs  fully  armed 
from  the  mind  of  God,  and  is  able  to  tight  its 
own  battles.  He  declared  the  truth  not  in 
gaudy  periods  draped  with  rhetorical  embellish- 
ments, but  he  let  it  fall  upon  the  conscience  in 
its  sioiplicity,  believing  that  it  would  wake  an 
echo  there  which  if  it  did  not  bring  the  man  to 
salvation,  would  at  any  rate  leave  him  without 
excuse.  When  he  had  truth  commiited  to  his 
trust  he  did  not  cry,  "  I  wish  that  this  little 
stranger  had  been  left  at  somebody  else's  door  ; 
I  hardly  know  how  I  shall  bring  it  up,  it  is  such 
a  poor  weak  little  thing."  He  did  not  hide  it 
for  three  months  as  the  Hebrew  mother  did 
with  her  goodly  child,  or  make  for  it  a  little 
anonjmous  pamphlet  like  an  ark  of  bulrushes, 
into  which  he  put  it,  and  leave  it  to  crocodiles 
or  reviewers,  but  he  owned  the  truth  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  defend  its  cause.  Truth  was 
to  him  a  fire-brand,  which  he  hurled  upon  the 
standing  corn  of  the  Philistines.;  He  knew 
that  what  God  gave  him  to  proclaim  would  win 
its  own  way.  Certain  ministers  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  always  apologizing  when  they  are 
about  to  speak.  Should  God's  servants  do  this  ? 
When  the  ambassadors  of  the  Western  powers 
first  resorted  to  the  Court  of  his  Celestial 
Majesty,  the  brother  of  the  Sun  and  the  cousin 
of  the  Moon,  the  Emperor  of  China,  they  were 
compelled  to  go  down  upon  their  hands  and 
knees  before  his  Celestial  Splendor,  till,  as  the 
story  goes,  a  bluff  English  sailor  refused  the 
indignity  in  terms  not  at  all  fit  for  the  present 
company,  but  quite  sufficiently  strong  at  any 
rate.  He  would  not  stoop,  not  he.  The  impe- 
rial brother  of  the  Sun  and  cousin  of  the  Muou 
might  dispense  with  the  ambassador's  presence 
if  he  liked,  but  he  would  never  go  down  on  his 
bands  and  knees  to  him,  and  the  Chinamen 
began  to  think  that  the  English  people  must  be 
a  superior  order  of  barbarians.  When  a  Christian 
minister,  feeling  he  has  something  to  say,  says 
it,  and  says  it  fearlessly,  men  begin  to  think 
there  is  something  in  it,  but  if  he  commences 
with  apologies,  as  though  he  excused  himself 
for  uttering  his  message,  his  hearers  say,  "  Well, 
tbe  man  has  evidently  something  to  say  that  he 
is  ashamed  oi^  and  as  he  ought  to  know  better 
than  we  do,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  worthless 
•  message,  and  we  will  give  no  attention  to  it." 
It  was  never  so  with  Fox.  His  cry  is  like  that 
of  Peter  and  John,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee  :  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  I  speak."  He  had 
something  better  than  gold  and  silver  to  give, 


he  had  the  truth  of  a  spiritual  religion  to  de- 
clare, and  he  tells  them  that  it  is  at  their  peril 
that  tuey  reject  it,  and  with  tearful  anxiety 
he  beseeches  them  to  lay  hold  upon  it. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

In  the  commission  of  evil,  fear  no  man  so 
much  as  thy  own  self.  Another  is  but  one  wit- 
ness against  thee;  thou  art  a  thousand.  An- 
other thuu  mayest  avoid,  but  thyself  thou  canst 
not.     Wickedness  is  its  own  punishment. 


THE  RICH  AND  THE  POOE. 

BY  R.  EDDY. 

Text—"  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together  ;  the 
Lord  is  iheMykfrof  them  ail." — Phoverbs.  xxii.  2. 

Every  form  of  human  society  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  has  in  it  two  distinctly  marked 
characters  and  conditions  of  life — the  rich  and 
the  poor.  In  many  things  they  present  sharp 
contrasts  :  leisute,  ease,  luxury,  the  porliun  of 
the  one;  driving  necessity,  toil,  pinching  want, 
the  master  of  tbe  other.  How  wide  apart  they 
stmd;  extremes  in  society;  yet,  paradoxical 
though  it  may  seem,  how  closely  in  many 
things  they  meet  together  on  a  common  level!  It 
is  of  their  equality,  rather  than  of  their  inequal- 
ity that  this  discourse  will  treat,  in  the  hope 
that  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  classes 
may  be  more  readily  4'scovered,  and  their 
wants  ana  privileges  may  be  more  sincerely  res- 
pected and  guarded.  I'hey  are  equal  in  their 
birth.  Helpless  and  dependent,  they  come  into 
the  world,  the  one  having  no  advantage  over 
the  other  in  the  necessities  of  care  and  protec- 
tion. Nothing  is  weaker  than  a  human  babe. 
And  whatever  independence  may  be  boasted 
in  after  years,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  alike 
at  the  mercy  of  others  in  these  days  of  entire 
exemption  from  self- helpfulness. 

And  when,  as  intelligence  dawns  and  the 
power  to  know,  to  retain,  to  classify  and  to  use 
knowledge  is  awakened,  then,  too,  the  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  together  in  the  condition^  of  ac- 
quiring that  which  is  of  mental  use.  The  old 
adage  is  a  woid  of  wisdom  to  all  learners: 
"  There  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge.'^  All 
must  ruQ  in  one  direction,  subject  to  one  law, 
who  would  obtain  it.  It  is  not  contenderd  that 
the  rich  and  poor  have  the  same  choice  of  helps 
and  instructors,  although  our  constantly-improv- 
ing systems  of  common-sc-hool  instruction  tend 
to  an  equality  here,  at  least  so  far  as  offers  of 
help  are  concerned,  but  that  they  are  equal  in 
this,  that  no  outside  help  can  take  the  place  or 
do  the  work  of  personal  attenti>  n,  exertion  .and 
study.  No  money  cau  buy  wisdom,  no  system 
of  instruction  can  impart  knowledge  until,  by 
personal  efforts,  we  master  the  system. 

Again,  the  lich  and  poor  are  equal,  by  virtue 
of  their  birth,  in  the  ria;hts  of  human  beings, 
the  right  to  life^  to  liberty  and  to  the  pursuit 
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of  happiness.  They  come  into  being  by  virtue 
of  one  common  law;  that  law,  the  will  of  God 
and  not  the  creation  of  man.  Distinctions  of 
royal  blood  and  of  plebeian  blood  are  wholly 
of  human  creation,  against  the  assumptions  of 
which,  as  history  abundantly  attests,  God  has 
frequently  uttered  most  fearful  protests. 

Equality  in  the  right  to  liberty  is  as  real  as 
it  is  in  the  right  to  life.  It  has  the  same  fouu 
daiion,  man's  common  origin.  On  what  oruund 
shall  I  assert  my  right  to  libtrty  that  is  not 
also  a  valid  ground  for  its  claim  by  you,  and 
by  every  human  being  ?  For  what,  except  fir 
crime,  shall  I  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  that 
is  not  also  a  tsufficient  reason  for  your  dcprivin"' 
me  of  my  liberty  ? 

They  meet  together,  also,  in  the  ri<;ht  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  possibilities  of 
home  ;  of  protection  in  its  blessings  ;  of  piety  ; 
the  liberty  to  worship  and  serve  God  ;  of  a  voice 
ia  the  construction  and  enforcement  of  the 
common  law  of  defence  and  protection;  of  the 
use  of  all  the  faculties  of  b  idy  and  miiid — all 
these  are  included  in  the  rigiit  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  And  all  men — the  rich  and  the 
poor — stand  on  an  equality  as  to  this  right. 
Men  are  often  deprived  of,  restricted,  in  the  use 
of  these  rights.  But  that  cannot  destroy  the 
right.  If  it  does,  then  be  consistent,  and 
argue  against  the  reality  of  God's  law  because 
men  violate  that  law.  Written  on  the  sacred  page, 
it  is  written  also  in  the  human  conscience — a 
Divine  reality,  full  of  authority  and  truth, 
though  the  whole  world  lies  in  sin.  And 
there,  too,  equally  a  reality,  is  the  right  of  all 
men  to  life,  liberty  and  happiness,  though  man- 
made  caste,  brutal  selfishness  and  wicked  tyr- 
anny may  meanly  seek  to  destroy  it. 

The  rich  and  poor  meet   together  in    their 
temptations.     There  may  seem  to    be  a    wide 
difference,  and  there  is,  in    the  complexion  of 
the  incitements  to  swerve  from  duty.     But  the 
equality  consists  in   this,  that  each  is  tempted, 
and  though  assailed  from  widely  different  points, 
yet  are  they  one  in  the  fact  that  they  are  assail- 
ed, and  that  their  honor  is  tried,  and  is  in  danger. 
"  Give  me,"  said  Agur,  "  neither  poverty  nor 
iches.     Feed  me  with  food  convenient  fur  me, 
1st  I  he  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who   is 
th   Lord  !     Or  lest    1  be  poor  and  steal,  and 
^'^k    the  name  of    my  God  in  vain."     Pride, 
habbtiness,  the  deninl  of  God,  are  sins,  to  the 
com,isi.i,jfj  of  which  the  rich' are  tempted.  Bc- 
yondail  question,  there  is  deference  paid  to 
wealti|jy    the  multitude.      In  the  weakness  of 
humar. nature    it    becomes  a    gratification     to 
the  rictg  ]jQ  noticed  and  honored,  and  from  a 
complae,t    reception  of  this  at  the  first,  it  is 
Bot  diffioj;  foj,  fji,^  to  reach  the  point  where 
he  demau  [^^^  ^nd   is  an'j;ry  and  soured  if  it  is 
not  genertv  granted.     He  grows  to  fancy  him- 
self somewi  raised  above  his  fellow  men,  and 


to  judge  of  thnse  ar(mnd  him,  not  by  their  merits, 
b  It  by  the  len^'th  and  weight  of  their  purse. 
From  this  pride  come  haughtioess  and  the 
meaner  displays  of  eelfishues.s;  and  at  last, 
feeling  that  riches  have  made  him  independent 
of  m.'n,  he  fancies  that  he  is  also  less  d.-pendont 
on  God.  To  be  worshipped  by  men  is  thought 
better  than  to  worship  God.  To  go  with  the 
multitude  of  fashion  and  be  an  indifferent 
listener  to,  or  a  hypocritical  appl.iuder  of,  senti- 
ments and  dogmas  which  are  not  believed,  is  es- 
teemed better  than  to  bit  with  thecnumou  peo- 
ple and  be  fed  with  that  which  hati.sfies  tliet<oul 
in  the  lovfly  temple.  Such  are  the  cunslaot, 
powerful,  alluring  temptations  of  the  rich. 
How  many,  alas  !  have  i'allen  into  the  snare 
which  these  seductions  set,  making  shipwicck 
of  faith,  and  piercing  themselves  wiih  many 
sorrows. 

The  poor  have  their  trials.  Perhaps  we 
have  too  little  appreciation' of  the  moral  ia- 
fluence  of  poverty.  We  knolV  how  a  daily  and 
constant  destitution  of  physical  comfort  creatCB 
desperation  that  will  prompt  to  the  ri.sk  of 
any  danger.  And  when  a  poor  man  has  once 
fallen  into  crime,  how  difficult  it  U  for  him 
to  stem  the  scorn  and  Irate  of  men,  and  come 
up  again  to  the  position  of  honor  and  integrity  I 
What  wonder,  then,  that  he  comes  to  doubt 
his  fellow-men;  also  to  doubt  the  providence  of 
God,  and  goes  onward  and  downward,  from  bad 
to  worse,  till  he  stumbles  into  his  grave  ? 

There  is,  thank  God,  honest  poverty.  Thnre 
is,  also,  noble,  manly,  generous  wealth.  1)  >  not 
understand,  me  therefore,  as  laying  anything 
to  the  charge  of  either  the  rich  or  the  pnor  ex- 
cept this:  The  duty  of  coming  at  once  to  a 
cnnsciousness  that,  though  assailed  from  very 
different  points,  an  assault  of  equal  violence  and 
persistence  is  made  upon  both;  that  the  poor 
are  not  more  tempted  to  the  sin  of  stealing,  of 
violence,  of  impurity  of  life,  and  of  profanity 
than  are  the  rich  tempted  to  the  sin  of  pride, 
haughtiness,  and  forgetfulness  of  God. 

I'he  rich  and  poor  meet  together  in  their 
necessities.  These  may  be  grouped  thus  :  the 
•rrowth  and  health  of  the  body,  the  use  of 
reason,  the  demands  of  justice  and  right,  the 
repose  of  the  soul  in  God.  H'lho  p^or,  on  ac- 
count of  his  deprivation.s  and  expo-urc^',  is  li- 
able to  (liseasS,  no  less  i.s  the  rici»  made  liable  by 
his  excesses  and  luxuries.  U  reason  n»u.st  be 
trained  to  grapple  with  and  wi'  IJ  the  vast 
resources  of  wealth ,  no  loss  must  it  direct  the 
economies  of  poverty.  If  the  property  of  the 
one  demands  ju^t  laws  and  nn  enlightened 
public  conscience,  no  less  will  the  pers  .nal  ee- 
curity  and  defence  of  the  other  uj.peal  for  the 
supremacy  of  that  which  is  right  mid  triio.  If 
the  soul  of  the  one  demands  such  a  f.iith  in 
God  as  shall  sustain  and  keep  it  when  the  woes 
come   which    wealth   cannot   avert,    and     the 
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shadow  of  death  which  no  gold  can  shut  out  of 
our  homes  falls  upon  his  hearthstone,  no  less 
does  the  stricken  and  oppressed  spirit  of  the 
other  cry  out  for  the  living  God,  and  long  to 
rest  in  unshaken  couSdeuce  in  a  loving  Father. 

They  meet  together  in  their  death.  Alike 
•unavailing  the  enticements  of  luxury  and  the 
anxieties  of  poverty  to  turn  aside  the  dart  of  the 
destroyer.  A  carrow  coffin,  or  a  coarse  wind- 
ing sheet — and  it  matters  not  how  costly  the 
one,  nor  how  frail  the  other — a  small  spot  of 
earth  in  which  we  may  go  to  decay,  these  are  alike 
for  all.  The  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest,  as  they  sleep  together  in 
the  grave.  Oh  !  pride  and  haughtiness,  see  here 
your  end.  Oh!  struggling,  doubting,  fearful 
poverty,  here  is  your  goal ! 

They  meet  together  in  the  world  immortal. 
Nothing  external  to  either,  neither  the  estate, 
pomp,  luxury  of  the  one,  nor  the  destitution 
and  pinching  want  of  the  other,  can  attach  to 
the  soirit  as  it  stands  disembodied  in  the  world 
above.  Only  that  which  inheres  in  character 
•will  go  with  us  there.  In  the  presence  of  God 
and  before  the  tribunal  of  our  own  conscience, 
we  shall  stand  stripped  of  all  disguise.  The 
rich  man's  pride- will  then  be  seen  to  have  been 
bis  hindrance;  the  poor  man's  doubt  and  con- 
tempt will  be  acknowledged  as  his  sin.  Faith, 
hope,  love,  will  be  recognized  as  the'  only  en- 
during riches,  and  rich  and  poor  will  be  known 
only  by  their  possession  or  lack  of  these. 

This  theme  is  dwelt  upon  in  this  opening 
service  of  the  New  Year  to  suggest  to  us  this 
lesson,  that  we  all  have  so  much  in  common, 
we  should  all  have  respect  for  and  interested- 
ness  in  each  other.  We  desire  happiness. 
How  shall  we  find  it,  but  in  seeking  the  good 
of  others,  respecting  their  rights,  helping  them 
in  their  difficulties,  ministering  to  their  real 
•wants?  Let  not  the  rich  despise  the  poor.  Let 
not  the  poor  envy  the  rich.  "  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulS!  the  law  of  love." 
—  The  Press. 
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The  subject  of  funerals,  as  treated  in  the  edi- 
torial of  Friends  Review  of  the  12th  inst., 
must,  we  think,  be  one  of  interest  to  all  who 
are  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  promotion  of  Truth.  The  following  remarks 
upon  the  teachings  attendant  upon  the  removal 
of  loved  ones  from  earth,  and  the  causes  by 
which  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  is  frequently 
interrupted,  are  just  and  appropriate. 

"  Solemn,  indeed,  are  such  assemhlages,  and  it  is 
proper  that  they  should  be  conducted  in  quiet  order 
with  reverent  humilitj-,  with  the  remembrance  that 


there  is,  and  can  be,  nothing  for  flesh  to  glory  in, 
and  that  we  are  standing  upon  the  verge  of  an  un- 
seen eternal  world,  to  which  we  are  daily  hastening, 
■.uid  the  concerns  of  which  are  of  unspeakable  im- 
portance to  us." 

"  We  have  for  years  felt  a  painful  consciousness 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  profitableness  and  the  re- 
ligious cliaracter  of  funerals  are,  to  say  the  least, 
gieaily  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  inadequate 
accommodation  for  the  guests  who  are  thus  brought 
together.  A  person  widely  known  and  greatly  be- 
loved IS,  let  us  suppose,  to  be  buried  from  a  house 
of  limited  dimensions  ;  the  apartments  are  small  and 
distant  from  each  other.  This  prevents  the  whole 
company  from  sitting  together  in  serious  sympathy  ; 
indeed  it  often  occurs  that  large  numbers  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  outside  of  the  house,  even  in  in- 
clement weather.  Consequent  upon  this  is  the  habit 
of  many,  of  coming  irregular)}',  some  not  arrivicg 
till  tlie  time  of  departure,  and  the  whole  hour  alloted 
to  the  solemnity  is  interrupted  and  unsettled.  It  not 
uafrirqut-ntly  occurs  that,  while  the  relatives  sit  by 
themselves  in  an  upper  room,  indifferent  conversation 
is  kept  up  in  otlier  apartments,  which  is  jirring  to 
the  feelings  of  those  who  desire  that  introversion  of 
mind  in  which  they  might  receive  the  lesson  of  the 
teachiug  event." 

Tp  obviate  the  difficulties  enumerated,  the 
editorial  suggests  that,  in  cases  where  the  com- 
pany is  likely  to  be  larger  than  the  dwelling 
can  accommodate,  that  funerals  should  meet  at 
the  meeting-house;  and  proposes  that  where 
burying  grounds  are  located  in  the  outskirts  of 
cities  that  buildings  should  bo  erected  fur  the 
accommodation  of  funerals.  A  xjDnccra  similar 
to  this  lias  for  years  been  felt  among  us. 

In  a  number  of  instances  in  which  funerals 
have  met  at  the  meeting-house  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Green  Streets,  in  this  city,  the  ad- 
van4;ages  have  been  apparent.  The  solemnity 
and  quiet  which  have  prevailed  have  been  very" 
satisfactory  In  some  country  neighborhoods  it 
is  a  cononan  practice  to  assemble,  on  such  oc- 
casions, at  the  meeting-house,  instead  of  meeting 
at  the  residence  of  the  deceased. 

A  i^-w  weeks  since,  at  Plymouth,  there  werf 
three  coffins  with  their  lifeless  occupants  in  tl^ 
meeting-house  at   one    time.     It    was    a    Vf7 
touching  scene,  and  the  large  gathering  of  ^'O- 
ple  present  seemed  deeply  impressed  witb^he 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.     We  believe  e'l^est 
desires  were  awakened  to  be  found  in  tb  right 
occupancy  of  the  precious  gift  of  life,  sj'^^l^  ^^ 
vain  regrets  may  cloud  its  closing  b^'";    but 
that  in  the  rendition  of  stewardship,   ~^^  ^^7 
be  heard  the  welcome  sentence,  "   '^^'  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  tH  i^^o  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  e^^^se  of  car 
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riages,  which  is  often  "  exceediogly  onerous  to 
persons  in  restricted  circumstances;  and  in 
many  instances  a  serious  inconvenience  to  fami- 
lies whou:  death  has  left  nearly  destitute." 

Another  reason  for  the  discooiinuauce  of  the 
practice  of  the  company  generally  goino-  to  the 
ground  is,  that  by  doing  so  the  feelings  of  so- 
lemnity which  may  have  covered  the  mind  are 
liable  to  be  dissipated  in  many  cases,  by  a  dis- 
position to  enter  into  social  conversation  during 
a  ride  of  several  miles. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject 
we  fee!  we  may  with  propriety  bring  into  notice 
the  example  of  our  valued  friend  Joseph 
Warner,  whose  life  was  rendered  eminent  by 
soutid  judgment  and  strict  integrity.  He  felt 
the  matter  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
leave  a  written  request,  that  not  more  than  one 
carriage  should  follow  the  hearse  that  bore  his 
remains  to  the  grave. 

In  an  address  of  Green  Street  Monthly 
Meeting  to  its  members,  Friends  are  advised  to 
consider  the  services  at  a  funeral  closed  at  the 
house,  so  that  a  needless  expense  of  carriages 
may  be  avoided. 

We  hope  that  this  view  may  obtain  more 
generally  than  has  yet  been  the  case,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  testi- 
mony to  moderation  which  Friends  should  bear 
on  all  occasious. 


of  an  huruble  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  we  may 
satelj  hope  she  was  one  ;  and  the  |niiienc.-,  meekness 
ana  lov*-,  which  acco.Di..i:iird  her  closint^  :'.'iy*,  may 
we  trust,  be  accepted  as  a  .■oi.lirm,.tioa  of  the  Iruib! 
that  the  crown  of  the  faithful  behever  is  quietucsa 
ana  assurance  forever. 


W.A.N  TKD, 
By  the  A=sociation  of  Friends  of  New  York  for  Re- 
liet  of  Freedmcu,  a  teachtr  for  a  school  in  M^rvlaud. 
^'^^'■^'S'  _  Jacob  Ca.M«oS, 

1172  Broadway,  New  York. 
1st  mo.  12,  18G7— If. 


SEEDS    FOU    FKEEDMEN. 

We  make  an  appeal  to  our  country  Friends  for 
all  kuuk  of  garden  seeds  suitable  for  small  patches  of 
g'ouiid.  As  the  season  Souih  is  eeveml  weeks  in 
advance  of  ours,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
forwarded  as  duly  as  iTacticnbie  to  Uk.vkv  M.  Laino, 
No.  3U  N.  Third  tit.,   I'liiiadelphia. 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  Friends' Associalion 
for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen. 

Jacob  .M.  Ellis,  CUrk. 


We  direct  the  kindly  notice  of  Friends  to 
the  appeal  of  "  Friend-i  As^ociation  for  the  aid 
and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen,"  for  "  garden 
seeds"  in  order  to  supply  a  want  which  is  se- 
riously felt  in  the  difFc-rent  places  where  teach- 
ers employed  by  the  Association  aie  located; 
and  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
request  to  forward  the  seeds  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, on  account  of  the  season  being  several 
weeks  earlier  than  ours. 


Died,  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  First-day,  13th  of 
First  month,  18G7,  Aaron  Paxoast,  a^^ed  S8  years  ; 
a  member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meetinnr. 

,  on  First   month  16lb,  18(J7,  in  Philadelphia, 

Harriet  .f.,  infant  daughter  of  Uriah  B.  and  Harriet 
H.  J.  Kirk,  aged  5  months. 

,  on  First  momh    17th,  18G7,  in  Philadelphia, 

at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Julien  yhoeinaker, 
Rachel  Shoemaker,  in  her  71st  year. 

,  at  her  residence  in   Baltimore,  on   the   19th 

of  Twelfth  month,  18G6,  Diana  Biinwv,  youngest 
daughter  of  ttie  Ute  Uriah  and  Mary  Brown,  a  mem- 
ber of  Baliiinore  Monthly  Meeting.  If  gentleness, 
unobtruiive  benevolence  and  humility  give  evidence 


A  friend  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the 
accompaa)ing  account  of  the  McHinjs  for  Con- 
cersation  and  Reailinj  the  Discipline  recently 
held  at  Race  St  Meeting  House,  I'hiladclphia. 

The  Third  meeting  of  the  season  was  held 
on  the  L'tith  of  Twelfth  month  la.st.  The  meet- 
ing was  opened  by  reading  a  portion  ol  the  lOlh 
chapter  of  jMatthew,  after  which  the  Minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  read,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  our  testimony  coucernin"  the  min- 
istry  was  resumed. 

it  was  remarked  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
was  founded  upon  the  most  dcoiocntic  princi- 
ples; and  that  with  the  acknowledgement  of 
the  equal  right  of  all  to  participite  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church,  came  a  corresponding  res- 
ponsibility to  seek  for  a  qualification  to  be  use- 
ful to  eact)  other  in  ad  its  servi  -cs.  If  this  were 
more  the  case,  it  is  believed  that  a  greater 
number  of  our  members  would  feel  called  upon 
to  express  themselves  in  our  religious  meetings. 

The  query  was  put,  wheiher  "  rocuniu. end- 
ing" ministers,  as  it  is  called,  by  setting  up  a 
class,  who  come  to  be  regarded  as,  in  some 
sense,  distinct  from  the  body,  Las  not  a  tend- 
ency to  magnify  the  office,  and  to  discourage 
thoughtful  and  serious  minds  fn  m  exi'rci."<iDg 
their  spiritual  gifts  to  the  edification  of  their 
Friends.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pra:?iico  of 
accreditins:  those  among  us  who  by  life  and 
conversation  are  d  euied  worthy  to  stand  for 
the  cause  and  testimony,  by  suitable  testimoni- 
als, was  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  t-tren-ithto 
many  of  these,  and  to  open  the  way  for  tlieir 
labors  to  be  profitably  extended. 

A  friei.d  who  was  with  us  from  a  diftanco 
gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  hi.-^tory  of  the 
liuman  mind,  in  its  eflort.s  to  rise  above  ppirit- 
ual  thraldom,  till  the  time  when  Genrjio  Fox 
culled  men  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Cbristiao 
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Dispensation,  and  tracing  his  influence  upon  re- 
ligious thnught,  showed  that  its  effect  has  been 
to  lead  Protestant  sects  to  regard  their  ordi- 
nances atid  forms  of  worship  more  and  n)ore  as 
shadows  and  types  of  a  higher  spiritual  commu- 
nion. 

After  much  interestino;  expre^ision,  showing 
various  phases  of  thought  and  sentioient,  the 
meeting  closed  with  an  impressive  appeal  to  all 
to  be  fditbful  to  every  intimation  of  duty,  thus 
seeking  a  qua!ifie»ition  to  raise  the  standard  of 
truth  in  the  several  neighborhoods  in  which  we 
may  be  situtited. 

1st  month  ^th^  1867. — The  meeting  was 
opened  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  from 
the  4th  chapter  of  Juhn,  detailing  the  conver- 
sation of  Jesus  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  ;  after 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read,  and  also  that  clause  of  our  Disci- 
pline under  the  head  of  Meetings  for  Wnrsliip. 
As  the  important  subject  of  Divine  Worship 
was  one  which  bad  cluimed  the  attention  of 
every  serious  mind,  it  was  thought  prt-ftrable 
to  hear  the  remarks  which  Friends  might  have 
to  make  in  relation  to  it,  rather  than  to  read  what 
has  been  written  by  our  approved  authors. 
Several  friends  gave  their  views  of  what  con- 
stituted true  Spirituil  Worship;  and  while 
there  was  a  general  correspondence  of  opinion 
that  the  form  adopted  by  Friends  was  the  one 
best  calculcited  to  prepare  the  mind  for  commu- 
nion with  the  Father  of  Spirits,  the  fact  was 
adverted  to  that  a  considerable  number  of  our 
meetings  were  on  the  decline.  It  was  stated 
that  m;iny  of  our  young  people  bad  become  in- 
different in  the  regular  attendance  of  them,  and 
this  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  cause,  and  also 
whether  some  means  could  not  be  adopted  to  ren- 
der them  more  attractive.  In  many  of  these  meet- 
ings there  is  no  vocal  ministry,  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  that  lively  interest  maintained 
by  the  memtiers  which  would  promote  each 
other's  spiritual  welfare.  The  social  element, 
which  is  so  essential  to  be  cultivated  in  a  well- 
ordered  religious  community,  is  too  often  neg- 
lected, the  members  becoming  isolated,  and, 
therefore,  selfish  and  indifl'erent.  To  remedy 
this  apparent  declension,  it  was  thouglit  that 
the  Society  should  be  doing  more  to  interest 
the  younger  memb.  rs — to  bring  them  together 
on  other  occasions  than  religious  meetings — to 
associ:ite  them  in  works  of  benevolence  and 
of  self-improvement.  The  education  of  the 
young  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Society 
was  adverted  to  as  a  means  of  promoting  its 
continuance  and  growth,  and  th«  great  neglect 
of  this  important  interest  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  weakness.  The  strongest  motive, 
however,  for  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetitigs  must  be  found  in  the  grateful  sense 
of  our  obligations  to  the  Giver  of  every  good 
gift,  and   a  desire  to  acknowledge  this   and  to 


realize  that  communion  of  Spirit  which  consti- 
tutes true  worship.  It  is  believed  that  many 
children  to  whom  religious  meetings  are  irk- 
some, by  being  brought  into  the  habit  of 
attending  them,  will  learn  to  understand  their 
meaning,  and,  ultimately,  to  expevience  their 
advantages.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  they 
see  in  those  who  are  regular  in  their  attendance 
a  corresponding  evidence  of  their  love  to  their 
fellow-creatures — the  badge  of  true  disciple- 
ship. 

The  question  how  far  we  may,  by  an  effort 
of  the  will,  attain  to  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
we  can  perform  true  worship,  led  to  some  ex- 
pression. While  some  regard  this  solemn  act  as 
arising  only  from  a  special  dispensation  of  Divine 
favor,  the  view  was  expressed  that  we  should  not 
neglect  to  cultivate  our  spiritual  capacities  in 
the  earnest  desire  for  the  attainment  of  that 
communion  of  spirit  which  is  promised  to  all 
earnest  seekers. 

This  was  the  largest  meeting  of  the  kind  yet 
held  the  present  season  ;  the  discussions  were 
participated  in  by  a  considerable  number  of 
those  assembled,  and  an  earnest  feeling  pervaded 
the  proceedings. 


A  freedman's  speech. 

In  a  letter  from  Yorktown,  Va.,  dated  ■12th 
month  L5,  1860,  Jacob  H.  Vining,  superintend- 
ent of  Friends'  Freedman's  schools,  writes. 

"  I  enclose  the  substance  of  a  speech  made 
by  Bayley  Wyat,  a  colored  man,  living  near 
here.  It  was  delivered  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
colored  freedman  held  in  our  large  school- 
house.  The  mee'ing  was  called  at  the  close 
of  one  held  the  preceding  evening  by  the 
Freedman's  Bureau  on  tlie  subject  of  remov- 
ing the  camps.  The  former  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  General  Armstrong,  Lieutenant 
Massey  and  myself,  advising  them  to  geek 
homes  in  the  adjoining  counties  and  elsewhere  ; 
the  latter  meeting  was  held  to  consider  of  and 
reply  to  our  advice.  I  was  present  by  special 
invitation,  beard  their  deliberations,  and  felt 
that  their  arguments  were  unanswerable.  I 
think  I  never  heard  more  touching  eloquence 
than  that  which  characterized  this  simple 
speech  :" 

BAYLEY    WYAT'S    SPEECH. 

Taking  notice  of  the  address  the  gemmen  gave  U3 
last  night  concerning  leavin'  the  camps  io  which  we 
are  now  settled;  and  thrown  back  to  the  adjoinin' 
counties  where  we  came  fj;om,  it  seems  that  it  had 
been  told  the  gemmen  that  if  we  would  go  back  to 
the  counties  we  came  from,  we  should  be  taken  care 
of  as  well  as  in  the  place  where  we  are  now  located. 
But  we  have  full  satisfaction,  if  we  turns  back  to 
them  counties  or  the  lands  we  c  me  from,  under  the 
[)reseut  situation  of  the  rebels  and  the  unsettled  situ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  we  eliall  be  forebber 
mnle  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

But  when  we  looks  back  and  sees  our  former 
stale,  when  education  was  kept  from  us  ;  and  though 
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we  was  made  like  men  by  God  as  other  men,  we 
was  kept  in  bondage — we  made  bricks  without 
straw  -ander  old  Pharo  ;  and  you  all  'aietrjbers  de 
home  house  and  de  wit'a  house,  how  de  wife  house 
was  often  eight,  or  ten  miles  from  de  home  house,  and 
we  would  go  there  Saturday  night  expeciin'  to  see 
de  wile  we  had  left  and  she  would  be  gone  ? — sent 
down  South,  nebber  to  come  back, .and  de  little  cabin 
shut  up  and  desolrfle — den'  we  would  fold  our  arms 
and  cry,  "0  Lord,  how  long?"  and  dai  was  all  we 
could  say.  And  we  was  not  able  to  own  even  our 
names,  as  men  among  o'her  men.  For  this  cause 
we  now  looks  on  our  present  si>u;itiou,  aud  we  be- 
lieves it  is  by  the  overrulin'  providence  of  God,  and 
not  of  men,  that  we  enjoys  freedom — ihat  we  are 
placed  in  this  most  pleasant  sii nation. 

And  we  fir;t  thanks  God  for  this  great  blessia"  we 
now  has;  second  we  thanks  our  f.iends  from  the 
North  for  the  great  sacrifice  which  dey  have  made 
for  our  benefiction  ;  and  we  feels  so  well  satisfied 
that  \re  has  God  on  our  side — that  we  has  some 
friends  that,  tlirougb  God's  assistance,  will  intercede 
for  us  and  assist  us,  yet  wishes  to  be  all  the  aid  we 
can  be  lo  the  United  Stales  as  men. 

And  as  to  our  dear  friends,  de  Quakers  to  de 
North,  we  does  consider  dem  our  best  earthly  friends, 
for  de  great  sacrifire  dey  has  made  and  is  miking 
for  us  ;  we  does  tank  dem  most  kinily  ;  and  as  to 
de  gre«t  North,  for  de  sacrifice  of  treasures,  of  lives 
and  of  blood,  we  can  now  consider  dem  our  affec- 
tionate friends,  and  we  heartily  tank  dera. 

We  now,  as  a  people,  desires  to  be  elevated,  and 
we  desires  to  do  all  v^e  can  to  be  educated,  and  we 
hope  our  friends  will  aid  us  all  dey  can. 

As  to  our  going  back  to  the  counties  we  came 
fiom  and  to  de  rebels  again,  we  knows  for  de  truth, 
by  thousands  of  witnesses,  the  sight  of  the  darkies 
who  left  the  rebels  in  the  time  of  war  is  now  as 
a  dose  of  pizen  in  their  tyes,  because  we  left  the 
rebels  and  went  to  the  Yankees. 

We  now  feels  unprotected  against  the  rebels,  and 
we  feels  unprotected  wid  dem  ;  and  though  de 
rebels  have  a^id  do  scoff  us  for  calling  de  Nonh  our 
friends,  we  hope  we  shall  nebber  lose  our  confidence 
iu  dem — I  mean  our  friends  in  ihe  North. 

Oh,  most  respectable  Friends  of  de  North,  jilease 
•consider  our  interests;  we  feels  sometimes  as  if  our 
welfare  in  dis  life  depends  on  you. 

I  may  slate  to  all  our  friends,  and  to  all  our  ene- 
mies, that  we  has  a  right  lo  the  land  where  we 
are  now  located.  For  why?  I  tell  you.  Oor 
wives,  our  children,  our  husbands,  has  been  sold 
over  and  over  again  to  purchase  the  lands  we  now 
locates  upon  ;  for  that  reason  we  have  a  divine  right 
to  the  land. 

Den  again,  the  United  States,  by  deir  officers,  told 
us  if  we  would  leave  the  rebs  and  come  to  de  Yan- 
kees and  help  de  Government,  we  should  have  de 
land  where  dey  put  us  as  long  as  we  live  ;  and  dey 
told  us  dat  we  should  be  see'd  after  and  cared  for  by 
de  Government,  and  placed  in  a  position  to  become 
men  among  men.  And  the  Governmetu  furder  prom- 
'  ised  to  protect  us  from  de  rebels  as  long  as  we  lived, 
and  we  sacrificed  all  we  had,  and  left  the  rebels  and 
came  to  de  Yankees.  Some  of  us  bad  some  money 
to  buy  our  freedom,  and  some  of  us  had  a  bouse, 
and  some  of  us  had  cattle  with  which  we  hoped 
sometimes  to  buy  ourselves;  but  we  left  all  depend- 
ing on 'the  promises  of  de  Yankees. 

Dey  told  us  dese  lands  was  'fiscated  from  the  rebs, 
who  was  fightin'  de  United  States  to  keep  us  m 
Eb-very  and  destroy  the  Government.  De  Yankee 
officers  say  to  us:  "Now,  dear  friends,  colored  men. 
come  and  go  with  us ;  we  will  gain  de  victory,  aud 


by  the  p.oclamation  of  the  President  you  huve  your 
freedom,  and  you  shall  have  ih«  "  fi seated  l«nd8." 
And  now  we  feels  dispppointed  dat  dey  bus  not  kept 
deir  i)ri'mise.  0,  educated  men  1  men  of  priDci(ile, 
men  of  honor,  as  we  once  considered  you  was  I  Now 
we  don't  seem  lo  know  what  to  consider,  for  de  great 
confidence  we  had  seems  to  be  gliaken,  for  now  we 
has  orders  to  leave  these  lands  by  the  superintendcrof 
the  bureau.  We  was  first  ordered  to  pHV  rent,  and 
we  paid  the  rent;  now  we  has  orders  to  leave  or 
have  our  log  cabi.s  torn  down  over  our  heads.  Dej 
say,  "  De  lamls  has  been  'stor<?d  lo  de  old  owners, 
and  dey  must  have  it."  And  now  where  shall  we 
go?  Shall  we  go  into  the  street;',  or  into  tbe 
woods,  or  into  the  riber?  We  has  nowhere  to  go  I 
and  we  now  wants  to  know  what  we  can  do. 

I  is  not  here  to  ask  de  Governinenl  to  k.elp  me 
nor  my  family.  I  has  never  asked  any  help  from  de 
Government-  nor  from  friends,  and  I  never  hag  re- 
ceived any.  I  has  got  a  living  by  honest  hnrd  work 
since  I  came  to  ihe  Yankees,  and  I  has  saved  sonae- 
thiiig  besides.  I  owes  no  mnn  anything;  but  my 
people  cannot  all  do  this.  Dey  has  been  boupht 
and  sold  like  horses;  dey  has  been  kept  in  ignor- 
ance ;  dey  has  been  sol  I  for  lands,  for  horse.',  for 
carriages,  and  for  everything  their  old  raHSters  had. 
I  want  some  gemmen  to  tell  me  of  one  thing  that  our 
peoide  hasn't  been  sold  to  buv  for  deir  owners. 

And  den  didn't  we  clear  the  lauds  and  raise  de 
crops  of  corn,  ob  cotton,  ob  tobacco,  ob  rice,  ob 
sugar,  ob  everyiing?  And  den  didn't  dem  large 
cities  in  de  North  grow  up  on  de  coHon  and  de  su- 
gars and  de  rice  Oat  we  made?  Yes!  1  appeal  to 
de  South  and  to  the  North  if  I  hasn't  spoken  de 
words  of  truth. 

I  say  dey  has  grown  rich  and  my  people  is  poor. 
We  lives  in  slab  cabins,  on  ground  for  floor,  aud 
many  of  us  has  not  food,  and  we  goes  ragged  and 
most  naked. 

God  heard  our  groans.  He  saw  our  afflictions, 
and  he  cime  down  and  delivered  us  ;  bul  anudder 
king  is  now  risen — .\n  ly  Johnson  1  I  will  not  call 
Lira" king  or  President ;  be  is  not  our  friend  ;  he  hM 
forgotten  the  afflicli  >ns  of  Joseph,  if  he  ever  knowed 
them,  and  we  are  now  turned  bai.k  to  the  oil  task- 
masters. Our  cabins  are  threniened  to  be  lorned 
down  over  our  beads  if  we  do  not  go,  and  wh  must 
be  drov«  about  from  pl-ice  to  place,  and  chased  as 
hounds  chase  rabbits.  Aud  we  must  go  ;  and  I 
ask  agiin   where  sball  we  go,  and   who  sball   we 

trust? 

■  «•>  ■ 

ON  THE  EDUC.VTION  OF  GIRLS. 

Mr.  S  .lly,  F.R  S.,  F.R.C  S  ,  Surg.  Si.  Thomas's 
Hosp  ,  Lend.,  .say.^  epeakin.;  of  the  education  of 
„irl3:— "  As  ao  oM  physiolo-Lst  I  wish  lo  jiiye 
my  opiul.ni.  I  am  quite  certain  that  there  would 
be  less  illness  amon-st  the  upper  cla.s.ses  iHheir 
braius  were  more  rcL^'ularly  and  systemalioaliy 
worked."  A-.in,  Dr.  AlJ.s,  of  London,  says: 
— '>!  am  perfectly  convinced,  as  the  rcs-ilt  of 
many  years'  practice,  that  whatever  t«n'\  ^o 
develop  ihe  minds  of  women  will  have  the  bo.st 
effect  on  their  moral  and  physical  a.s  well  us  in- 
tellectual health."  Dr.  ID.feland  in  a  work 
edited  by  Dr.  Erasmus  W.Non.  b  K  ^., -says : 
_"  It  was  the  first  and  unalterable  destiny  ot 
,„an,  that  he  should  earn  his  bread  by  .he  sweat 
of  his  brow.  Ho  who  eat.  without  labor  will 
„..ver  thrive.  We  shall  li»d  'htit  no  idler  ever 
attained  to   a  great  age;  and  that  those  fho 
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have  been  distinguished  fur  their  longevity  were  ' 
all  men  whose  lives  had  been  extremely  active 
and  laborious.      Bat  mental  idleness  is  hurtful 
as  well  as  bodily,  because  it  produces  languor. 
What  do  we  remark  in  a  man  who  is  subject  to 
langu  ir  ?     He  begins  to  yawn  ;  this  already  be- 
trays that  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs  is  interrupted.     The  power  of  the  heart 
and  vessels  suffers  of  course,  and  becomes  too 
torpid.     If  the  evil  continues  longer,  accumu- 
lations and  stoppages  of  the  blood   take  place. 
The  organs  of  digestion  acquire  a  tendency  to 
weakness   ....    all  the  function"^  are  weakened 
and  deranged.   A  state  which  disturbs  the  most, 
impoi  taf#fc  functions  of  the  body,  and  which  en- 
feebles the  noblest  powers,  is  a  shortener  of  life. 
But  I  think   I  hear  one  ask,  what  is  the  best 
remedy  fur  languor  ?     It  accompanies  us  to  the 
ball,    to   the   playhouse,  the  tea  table,    in    our 
walks,     In  answer,  tliere  is  only  one,  but  not  a 
very  agreeable  remedy  fur  it,  and  that  is,  regular 
occupation.  "  Asain,  to  quote  fiom  Dr.  Spencer 
Thompson  :   "  How    common    is    etiolation,    or 
blanching,   caused    by  town   life  ;    this,   as   Dr. 
James  Johnson  traces,  is  indicative,  in  the  high- 
er clisses,  of  no   avocation,  in   the   middle  and 
lower,  of   unhealthy  avocation.     No   avocation 
and  unhealthy  avocation  !  the  one  with  its  ennui, 
its  indulgences,  and  its  excitements;   the  other 
with  irs  over-work  and  anxieties,  and  its  excite- 
ments."    Dr.  Leared,  M.  D.,  Oxrm.  and  Lond., 
when  speaking  of  the  injury  to  the  digestive 
organs  cau.^ed  by  luxurious  habits,  writes  thus  : 
— "  Idleness,  and  the  want  of  a  dofinite  pursuit 
in  life,  mast  rank  high  in  this  class  of  causes." 
TJu'ortunately  doctors  are  sometimes  too  busy, 
or  too  inconsiderate,  to  give  the  whole  of  this 
suhjcct  the  careful    inve«tig'ition    it    deserves. 
They  find   a  child  feverish  and  excitable,  and 
they  say,  Stop  the  lessons.     But  a  little  knowl- 
edge is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  if  thrse  doctors 
knew  more,  they  would  rind  tliat  various  cau'^es 
are  capable  of  producing  the  same  result.     The 
strange  and  remarkable  adventures  of  '•  Lydia 
Languish  "    may  be    the    cause    of   a   nervous 
fatigue,  commonly  supposed   to  be  produced  by 
the  intensely  exciting  nature  of  French  verbs  or 
the  history  of   England.     Should    the    doctor, 
misled  by  the  accounts  given  of  the  number  of 
hours  spent  in  work,  prescribe  absolute  rest,  the 
evil  will  of  course  be  aggravated,  for  it  is  just  as 
impossible  for  the  brain  of  a  child  to  remain  in- 
active, as  it  is  for  any  Qther  part  of  its  body. 
If  a  child  be  not  occupied  in  healthy  work,  it 
will  find  some  other.-    Exciting  day-dreams  and 
sensational  novels  will  take  the   place  of  gram- 
mar and  history  ;  juvenile   balls,  of  wholesome 
exercise. — Fraser's  Magazine. 


FOR  LITTLE  CHILDP?:N. 

"  THOU    GOD    SEEST    ME." 
Through  all  the  busy  daylight, 

Through  all  the  quiet  night, — 
Whether  the  stars  are  in  the  sky, 

Or  the  sun  is  shining  Bright — 
In  the  nursery,  in  the  pailor, 

In  the  street,  or  on  the  stair, — ■ 
Though  I  ttiay  seem  to  be  alone, 

Yet  God  is  always  there. 
He  knows  each  word  I  mean  to  speak 

Before  the  word  is  spoken  ;  ' 

He  knows  the  though's  wiihin  my  beart, 

Aith   ngh  I  give  no  token. 
"Whatever  I  raay  do,  wherever  T  mny  be, 
Akhough  I  see  Him  not,  yet  He  sees  me. 


Truth    challenges    light;     it  is    error  that 
loues  daikness  and  concealment. 


SNOW  BIRDS. 

The  tanager  and  oriole  ^ 

Are  birds  of  finest  fea'her. 

And  their  sweet  songs  delight  the  soul 
In  sunshine  summer  weather  ; 

Bui  they  have  flown  away  with  hosts 
Ot  other  swift  or  slow  birds, 

Ami  hiiher  now  from  poL«.r  coasts 
Fly  flocks  of  merry  snow  birds. 

The  blackbird  and  the  bobolink, 
The  pewee  and  the  swallow. 

From  Winter's  wilherii.g  breath,  too,  shrink, 
And  Summer's  foot-teps  follow. 

In  the  crisp  meads  and  bleak,  bare  trees, 
I  "find  but  few  or  no'birds 

Save  those  that  love  the  chilly  breeze, 
The  lightsome  little  snow  birds. 

The  brooding  wren  her  wooden  house 
Has  long  ago  left  lonely  ; 

In  many  a  home  on  wild-wood  boughs 
There  nestle  dry  leaves  only; 

But  Winter,  who  drives  birds  away, 
Wquld  on   us  fain  bestow  b'rds. 

To  soothe  the  rigor  of  his  sway, — 
So  sends  the  twittering  snow  birds. 

The  robin's  with  us  yet,  I  know, 
The  chickadee  and  blue  bird. 

And  so,  too,  is  the  sable  crow. 
Through  every  change  a  true  bird  ; 

But  Winter  is  no  friend  of  theirs, 
No  good  these  rude  airs  blow  birds, 

Tliey  seem  to  think  ;  and  not  one  shares 
The  jiiyance  of  the  snow  birds. 

When  all  the  air  is  dark  and  drear, 
And  clouds  o'er  heaven  are  flying, 

And  wailing  winds  we,  shivering,  hear 
The  tempest  prophesying  ; 

Like  jolly  sprites,  in  garments  gray, 
Lo  !  sudden  come  and  go  biids  ; 

We  look  around,  and  sigh,  and  say, 
"  'Twill  snow,  for  there  are  snow  birds  1" 

'Tis  true,  they  oft  are  harbingers 
Of  rough  and  stormy  weather; 

But  joy,  not  grief,  my  spirit  stirs, 
To  see  tliem  sport  together. 

Methinks  they're  for  our  solace  sent, 
And   counsel,  too,  although   birds. 

For  who  on  dark  days  teach  content  ' 
So  well  as  do  the  snow  birds  ? 

The  snow,  by  many  signs  foretold, 
Now  fiisl,  at  last,  is  failing; 

The  lone  lost  winds,  growing  bitter  cold. 
With  muffled  voices  calling. 
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Oh  !  how  will  now  those  revellers  fare  ? 
No  ruth  the  frost  imps  show  birds  ; 

Vaia  tear  1  they  for  no  shelter  care, 
The  tiny  stoic  snow  birds. 

For  they  were  cradled  in  the  atorm  ; 
Their  mates  were  icy  breezes  ; 

Their  good  gray  coats  will  keep  them  warm, 
Whatever  round  them  freezes. 

Ah  1  let  us  pray  that  one  above, 
As  we  are  not  below  birds, 

Will  guard  us  with  His  heavenly  love, 
Ev'u  as  He  guards  the  snow  birds  1 


From  the  Economist. 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  MEAT. 

The  question   of  meat   supplies  becomes  so 
pressing,    and    the    price    of   those  which    are 
accessible  rises  so  rapidly,  that  we  cannot  won- 
der at  the  formation  of  more  than  one  company 
to    utilise    the    flesh    of    the    South  American 
cattle  that  h»ve   hitherto   been  slaughtered  for 
their  hides  alone.     A  report  has  been  made  to 
the  Foreign   Office  on  three  methods  adopted 
by    as    many    companies,    and    we    propose    to 
summarise    these     methods    for    our    readers. 
Mr.   Eurd,  the  writer  of   the  report,   says  that 
the    supeiabuudauce  of  meat  produced  in   the 
rich   pasture  lands  watered  by  the  River  Plate 
and  its   tributaries  is  such  that  even  now  first- 
rate  joints   are   sold   at  Buenos  Ayres  by  the 
piece  and  not  by  weight,  a  leg  of  mutton  cost- 
ing  lOd  or   Is,  and   beef  being  comparatively 
cheaper.     From   the  number  of  hides  and  the 
amount  of  wool  exported  last  year,  he  calculates 
that  there  must  be  a  stock  of  twenty-two  mil- 
lion cattle  and  thirty-five  million  sheep  in  the 
countries    bordering    the    River  Plate,  and  of 
this   stock   about   12   per  cent,   is  slaughtered  ' 
yearly.     If  any  use  has  been  made  of  the  meat 
it  has  been  by  the  conversion  of  it  into  jerked 
beef  or  "  charqu^."     Much  of  this  is  exported 
to  Brazil  and   Havana,  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
negroes,  and  is  a  great  favorite.     But  whether 
it   was  improperly  prepared,  or  naturally  dis- 
tasteful  to   Europeans,   the    charqu^   that  was 
sent    to    England    was    ill    received,    and    all 
attempts  to  introduce  it'proved  a  failure.     Mr. 
Ford  understands  that  if  it  had  been  shipped  in  a 
wet  state   and  well  stowed  it  would   have  been 
perfectly  sound  on  its  arrival.     He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  cheap  and  wholesome  as  it  may  be, 
its   mode    of  preparation   deprives  it  of  much 
nutritive  property.     The  meat  is  cut  into  thin 
slices,    immersed    in    strong    brine,    and     laid 
down  in  salt  for  two  days  ;    but  one  of  the  re- 
snlts  of  this  is  that  the  brine  absorbs  much  nu- 
triment, and  by  the   time  the  salt  has  penetra- 
ted to  the  centre  of  the  slice  the  outward  parts 
are  almost  destroyed  by  excess  of  salting.     The 
processes    which    have    succeeded    to    this  are 
those  of  Mr.  John   Morgan,  Baron  Liebig,  and 
Messrs.  Paris   and  Sloper,  and    each  one  in  its 
way  has  proved  more  or  less  successful. 

Mr.  Morgan's  process,  which  has  been  patent- 


ed and   is  worked   by  a  company,  is  ba.sed  on 
forced  infiltration  and  is  extremely  t-imple       It 
acts  by  the  aJoption  of  the  circulatory  system 
as    a    means    for    imruducing    brine    into    the 
tissues,  and  in   this  way  it  dcmand.s  little  labor 
and    inexpensive  machinery.     "  The  animal    if 
a  sheep,  is  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head.;    if'ao 
ox,  by  the  insertion  of  the  point  of  a  knile  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  which  severs    the  spinal 
cord    and    causes    instantaneous    dea'h.       The 
chest  is  then  sawn  open,  and  kept  so  by  a  cross- 
piece  of  wood,  and  the   heart  is  exposed.     An 
incision   is    made   in    the    right   ventricle  and 
another  in  the  left,  the  bloo  i   being  allowed   to 
escape;  when  it  has  ceased  fliwing,  a  jiipe  with 
a   stopcock    is  introduced   into  the  incision  in 
the   left   ventricle  of  the  heart,    and    so    into 
the   aorta  or   great  vessel  leading  throuiih  the 
body,  and    is  there  firmly  retained.     This  pipe 
is  connected  bj  a  gutla  percha  flexible  tube  to 
a   barrel   containing   the  fluid    to    be  injected, 
which    is     composed  of   water    and    sale    (one 
gallon  of  brine  to  the  cwt)  and  a  quarter  to 
half   a  pound  of  nitre,    carefully  refined,  and 
fixed  at  an  altitude  of  from  18  to  20  feet.     The 
briny  fluid  being  let  on  rushes  out  at  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  after  traversing  all  the  circu- 
latory organs,  clearing  the   vessels  and  capilla- 
ries, and    preparing   the    body  for  the  second 
stage,  which  is  performed  by  closing  the  incision 
in  the  right   side   of  the  heart  with  a  tliding 
forceps,  and   thereby  rendering  the  circulatory 
system  perfect,  with  the  vessels  free  and  ready 
to    receive    the     preservative     fluid.     A    few 
seconds  sufiice  for  the  brine  to  infuse  the  whole 
body,  when   by  cutting   the    ear  or  hoof  of  the 
animal,  a  stream  of  clear  pure  brine,  untainted 
by  a  single  paiticle  of  blood,  will   instantly  be 
seen  to  flow."     An  ox  can  be  preserved  in   ten 
minutes,   and   a  sheep  in   less  time,  while  by 
mixing  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fluid  to  be  injec- 
ted, antiscorbutics  can    be   added    to  the  flesh, 
while  the  natural  juices  are  retained.     Oitera- 
tions  were  commenced   in    the  month  o\'  May 
last  year,  and  since  then  500, OOU  lbs  have  been 
shipped  to  Liverpool,  being  sold  at  4d  a  lb,  and 
ea";erly  purchased.     Still  it  is  reckoned  that  at 
present     this    price     is    barely    remunerative, 
owing  to  the  heavy  expenses  attendant  on  the 
establishment  of  a  new  business.    A  suggestion 
has,  however,  been  made  by  the  local  manager 
of  having  vessels  fitted  up  for  the  expn>ss  pur- 
pose of  meat   transport,  so   as  to  save  the  bar- 
rels which  now  form  the  heaviest  item.     If  this 
is    done,  and    the  working    placed   on   a  sound 
basis,  it  is  thought  the  present  price  will  leave 
a  fair  profit. 

Baron  Licbig's  process  diflfers  from  that  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  as  the  meat  instead  of  being  pre- 
served whole  "is  reduced  to  an  essence.  After 
the  animal  has  been  killed,  the  flesh  is  lel't  to 
cool   for  twenty-four   hours;    it  is  then  placed 
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round  iron  rollers  with  points  inside,  in 
which  are  turned  by  steam,  and  reduce  the 
meat  to  a  pulp.  The  pulp  is  thrown  into  a 
large  vat  of  water  and  steamed  for  an  hour.  It 
is  then  passed  into  a  trough  shaped  reservoir 
with  a  sieve  at  tbe  bottom,  and  the  gravy 
oozes  through  this  into  another  vat,  where  the 
fat  is  drawn  off.  Now  the  pure  gravy  is  put  in 
open  vats  supplied  with  steam  pipes  and  with 
bellows  on  the  surface,  which  produce  a  blast 
so  as  to  assist  evaporation  and  prevent  conden- 
sation. After  sis  or  eight  hours  of  this  process 
the  stuff  is  passed  into  a  filtering  vat,  out  of 
which  it  emerges  in  the  form  of  extract  of 
meat,  and  is  ready  to  be  packed  in  tins.  It 
partially  hardens  when  cool,  but  is  still  in  too 
fluid  a  state  to  be  used  except  as  stock.  But 
as  stock  it  has  peculiar  excellence  :  the  bulk  is 
small,  which  adapts  it  for  military  or  naval 
use ;  and  its  purity  and  absence  irom  grease 
fit  it  for  hospitals  or  invalids.  Its  strength 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  33  lbs  of 
meat  form  1  lb  of  essence,  and  1  lb  of  essence 
will  make  soup  for  128  men.  Eight  small 
tins  hold  the  concentrated  alimentary  matter 
ot  an  entire  ox,  and  will  make  more  than  1,000 
basins  of  good  strong  soup.  A  tin  containing 
1  lb  of  the  essence  can  be  sold  for  12s.  6d.  in 
London,  and  we  may  add  from  our  own  expe- 
rience is  sold  for  18s. 

The  remaining  process  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Paris  and  Sloper,  by  which  the  meat  is  to  arrive 
in  England  in  the  exact  condition  of  fresh 
killed  butcher's  meat,  and  at  a  price  which 
would  make  an  English  butcher  kill  liimself. 
The  method  adopted  is  the  destruction  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  vessel  where  the  meat  is  packed ; 
all  bone  is  extracted  from  the  meat,  but  the  fat 
is  left.  "  From  the  tins  in  which  it  is  placed 
the  air  is  exhausted  by  means  of  water  forced 
in  at  the  bottoai,  which,  when  it  reaches  the 
top,  is  allowed  to  redeseend  and  run  off,  and 
the  viicuura  thus  left  is  filled  from  above  by  a 
certain  gas,  the  composition  of  which  is  kept  a 
piofound  secret.  Tho  two  holes  at  top  and 
bottom  are  carefully  soldered  down,  and  the 
meat  is  then  ready  for  exportation.  The  only  risk 
it  runs  is  irom  leakage,  the  smallest  opening  in 
the  tin  case  proving  destructive,  by  allowing 
the  gas  to  escape  and  the  air  to  get  in."  Sam- 
ples of  beef  thus  preserved  were  taken  out 
from  England,  and  on  being  tasted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Argentine  Government  were  de- 
clared quite  the  same  as  freshly  killed  meat. 
A  dinner  was  also  given  in  London  the  other 
day  with  much  the  same  result.  And  as  this 
meat  too  is .  to  be  sold  at  4d.  to  5d.  per  lb,  the* 
effect  of  throwing  open  such  a  market  to  the 
English  poor  will  be  inappreciable.  Each  of 
the  processes  seem  to  have  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, each  being  addressed  to  one  class 
more  than  another.     Of  course  Baron  Liebig's 


process  has  its  especial  public,  while  the 
methods  of  3Ir.  Morgan  and  Messrs.  J'aris  and 
Sloper 'are  more  fit  for  the  general  community. 
But  the  want  of  invalids  and  armies  on  the 
march  is  for  something  strong  and  portable,  and 
with  the  existing  scarcity  of  food  it  is  not  easy 
to  provide  what  is  comparatively  a  luxury, 
though  to  those  who  use  it  it  is  a  necessity. 
Meat  itself  we  fear  threatens  to  become  a  lux- 
ury where  it  has  been  a  necessity,  and  it  will 
soon  ba  impossible  to  keep  up  the  proper  supply 
of  food  for  all  classes,  if  even  those  who  are 
in  coiuf jrtable  circumstances  have  to  expect  a 
dtfi  iency.  If  the  process  of  Messrs.  Paris  and 
Sloper  succeeds  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  reduction  in  price  may  be  forced  upon 
our  butchers.  It  has  been  shown  that  their 
gains  must  have  been  enormous  ever  since  the  out- 
break of  the  cattle  plague;  and  if  wholesome, 
palatable  meat  can  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion, they  must  choose  between  losing  custom 
and  abating  their  profits.  Mr.  Morgan's  pro- 
cess will  be  of  use  to  many  who  now  have  to 
forego  meat  from  reluctance  or  inability  to  pay 
the  price  demanded.  But  corn  beef  would  not 
drive  butchers'  meat  out  of  the  field,  and  while 
butchers'  meat  has  an  undisturbed  monopoly  we 
are  necessarily  in  the  hands  of  the  butchers. 
We  may  look  to  the  South  American  market  as 
giving  us  a  chance  of  rescue  from  our  trades- 
men, and  as  opening  up  a  prospect  of  food  for 
our  poorer  classes. 


LINKS  IN  THE  CHAIN. 

The  blast  that  drove  the  storm  clouds  across 
the  heavens  shook  the  oak,  and  the  acorn  cup, 
loosened  from  its  fruit,  fell  on  the  pathway. 

A  cloud  burst ;  a  rain  drop  filled  the  acorn 
cup. 

A  robin  wearied  by  the  sultry  heat  of  an 
autumn  day,  and  troubled  by  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  hopped  on  the  path  when  all  was  calin, 
and  drank  of  the  rain-drop.  Refreshed  and 
gladdened  he  flew  to  his  accustomed  place  in 
the  ivy  that  overhung  the  poet's  window,  and 
there  he  trilled  his  sweetest,  happiest  song. 

The  poet  heard,  and  rising  fjo-m  his  reverie, 
wrote  a  chant  of  graceful  rejoicing.  The  chant 
went  forth  into  the  world,  and  entered  the 
house  of  sorrow  and  uttered  its  bcartstirring 
accents  by  the  couch  of  sickness.  The  sorrow- 
ful were  comforted,  the  sick  were  cheered. 

Many  voices  praised  the  poet.  He  said  : 
"The  chant  was  inspired  by  the  robiii's  song." 

"  I  owe  my  song  to  the  rain- drop,"  said  the 
robin. 

"  I  should  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  had  not 
the  acorn-cup  received  me,"  said  the  rain-drop. 

"  I  had  not  been  there  to  receive  you,  but 
for  the  angry  blast,"  said  the  acorn  cup. 

And  60  they  that  were  comforted  praised  the 
blast;  but  the   blast  replied,  "  Praise  Him  at 
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whose  word  the  stormy  wind  ariseth,  and  who 
from  darkness  can  bring  light,  making  His  mer- 
cies oftentimes  to  pass  through  unseen, unknown, 
and  unsuspected  channels,  and  briuging,  in  due 
time,  bv  his  way,  the  grateful  chant  from  the 
angry  storm  cloud.'' 


From  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 
PNEUMATIC  R.\1LWAYS. 

About  fifty-four  years  ago  a  Mr.  Medhurst, 
of  England,  proposed  that  a  brick  tunnel  should 
be  built,  and  applied  to  the  conveyance  of  pas 
sengers  at  a  speed  only  dreamed  of  before. 
Within  the  tunnel  rails  were  to  be  laid,  and 
on  these  rails  a  suitable  vehicle  was  to  travel. 
At  the  rear  of  the  carriage  a  piston,  so  to  speak, 
properly  framed,  would  have  been  affixed. 
This  piston  wonld  have  nearly  filled  the  tunnel. 
The  carriage  and  piston  thus  provided  and  put 
in  place  within  the  tube,  air  was  to  be  forced  in 
behind  by  means  of  a  large  pumping  apparatus. 
The  pressure  of  the  air,  it  was  thought,  would 
propel  the  carriage,  with  its  load  of  passengers, 
at  very  high  speed.  Mr.  Medhurst,  unfortu- 
nately, lived  before  his  time.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
however,  that  his  was  no  ordinary  mind. 

After  Medhurst  came  Vallaure  and  Pinkus, 
who  proposed  certain  alterations,  the  principal 
idea  being  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  ihe  tube, 
the*alteration  of  its  position  by  placing  it  be- 
tween the  rails  and  below  the  floor,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  air  in  front  of  the  piston  instead 
of-its  compression  within  the  space  behind;  but 
this  last  had  already  been  proposed  by  Medhurst, 
who  seems  to  have  left  scarcely  a  point  over- 
looked. 

In  the  pneumatic  dispatch  we  6nd  on  a  small 
scale  all  that  Medhurst  proposed,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  the  success  which  has  already 
attended  upon  the  labors  of  the  company  known 
by  the  same  name,  that  the  system  can  be  extend- 
ed to  the  conveyance  of  passengers  without  any 
practical  difficulty  whatever. 

Mr.  Ilammel,  the  inventor  of  the  pneuma 
tic  dispatch  scheme,  has  erected  at  the  London 
Crystal  Palace  a  model  line,  the  first  on  which 
regular passeugershavebeenconveyed.  The  tubi.' 
extends  from  the  Sydenham  entrance  to  the 
armory,  near  Penzegate,  a  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  simple  brick 
tunnel,  nine  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide.  A 
fan,  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  is  used  to  exhauat 
and  force  in  the  air.  Perhaps  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  devise  any  other  expedient  so  well 
cilculated  to  answer  the  required  purpose. 

A  very  small  part  of  the  line,  if  any,  is  level, 
but  it  has  a  gradiantof  one  in  fifteen — an  incline 
which  no  engineer  would  construct  on  an  ordi- 
nary railway — and  as  it  is  not;  a  level  line,  so  it 
is  not  a  straight  one,  for  it  has  curves  of  eight 
chains  radius,  which  are  shorter  than  those 
found  in  existing  railways.     The  entire  distance, 


six  hundred  yards,  is  traversed  in  about  fifty 
seconds.  The  motion  is  easy  and  pleasant, 
and  the  ventilation  ample,  without  being  in  any 
way  excessive.  All  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments are  so  obvious  and  so  simple,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 

With  a  view  to  relieve  Broadway  from  the 
excess  of  travel  that  encumbers  it,  Colonel  M.  0. 
Davidson,  a  civil  engineer  of  repute,  alter  visit- 
ing and  examining  the  European  work^,  has 
prepared  plans,  which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Committee  for  the  relief  of  Broad- 
way. 

in  their  general  scope  the  plans  contemplate 
the  union  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  Jersey  City,  by  a  railway  undur  and  actoss 
the  North  and  East  rivers,  in  tuhes  suflici^ntly 
large  to  admit  railway  carrages  of  the  ordinary 
size,  and  to  be  worked  by  pneumatic  pow«r, 
generated  by  stationary  engines;  erected  at 
suitable  points,  operating  upon  the  trains  to  be 
moved  with  an  air  pressure  of  from  three  to 
seven  ounces  per  square  inch.  The  lines  unit- 
ing the  three  cities  will  form  a  junction  near  the 
City  Hall,  and  may  be  extended  northwardly  by 
any  convenient  route  to  ttic  Ilailem  river. 

In  case  the  works  designed  should  be  con- 
structed, it  will  have  the  effect  of  uniting  the 
whole  system  of  southern  and  western  railway 
trbific  with  that  of  the  northern  and  eastetn 
system,  without  unlading;  it  will  at  the  same 
tune  provide  for  millions  of  passengers  moving 
longitudinally  upon  the  island. 


The  Treasurer  of  Frieuds'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  ElcVfttiou  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report  :— 

From  City  ContiibiUions $305.00 

"     M.  B.  Thomas,  DowuiDgtown,  Pa.,  a 
bag  of  clothing, 

Henry  M.  Laino,  TVeasurer, 
1st  mo.  19,  1867.  No.  30  Third  St. 


ITEMS. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Siinreme  Court 
in  the  test  oath  cases  was  announced  on  the 
14th  inst.  The  Court  decided  the  test  onth  un- 
consiitutiohiil,  being  in  the  nature  of  piinishraeul 
without  trial,  and  in  it.s  ohiiracter  ez-poft  facto  and 
as  a  bill  of  atttiinder.  Thiit  as  the  statute  imposes 
u  punishment  which  may  not  have  been  inipused 
at  the  time  the  otlVnce  was  conimiitt  d,  it  is  in  its 
nature  an  ex-poM fnclo  law.  The  .Mi.-;souri  and  Ten- 
nessee test  oaths,  30  far  as  they  apply  to  lawyers  and 
clergy  men,  are  deelaied  inoperative  ;  and  the  law  of 
Congress  applying  the  test  Oiih  to  lawyers  in  the 
.Supreme  Court,  is  set  aside. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  sale  of  freedmen  into 
slavery  for  crime,  as  has  been  practiced  in  ^onle  of 
the  Southern  States,  Congress  has  passed  an  act 
declaring  that  any  Judge  who  ehnll  be  guiliy  of  the 
otJence,  shall  be  punished  to  the  limit  of  two  years' 
imprisonment  or  $1,000  fine. 

CoNGUESs— Senate.— The  resolutions  of  Ihe  Legis- 
lature of  Iveniucliy,  rejecting  the  cons.litulional 
amendment,  were  laid  before  the  Senate.  Th.- 
Senate  passed  the  bill  to  admit  Nebraska,  as  amen  1- 
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ed  by  the  House.  The  bill  to  adrn't  Colorado  was 
also  passed  by  the  Senate  as  amended  by  the  House. 
A  resolution  was  adopted,  looking  to  the  suppression 
of  the  coolie  trade. 

House. — The  legislative  appropriation  bill  was 
taken  up  and  passed  with  amendments.  A.  petition 
was  presented  asking  Congress  to  prohibit  any  pei - 
sons  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
from  holding  office  under'  tbe  United  Stales.  Tbe 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  was  instructed  to  in- 
quire promp'.ly  into  the  peonaue  slave  trade  in  New 
Mexico  atid  Colorado,  and  to  report  an  act  securing 
to  every  person  within  the  nation  liberty  and  equal- 
ity before  the  law, 'without  disinctioa  of  rice  or 
color.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed 
to  furnish  copies  of  the  regulations  adopted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  export  of  American  minufactures  and 
the  allowance  of  drawbacks  thereon.  The  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Nebraska  wis  pa=sed,  but  with  an 
amendment  making  equal  rights  tbe  condition  of 
admission  into  the  Union.  The  Colorado  bill  was 
passed  with  the  saraa  proviso.  A  resolution  depre- 
cating the  coolie  trade  was  passed. 

The  Freed'men. —  Gen.  Howard  and  suite  have 
been  visiting  the  colored  people  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
and  examining  into  their  condition.  A  large  assem- 
blage of  freedmeu  met  in  the  African  church,  where 
they  were  addressed  by  the  General.  Among  other 
things  of  which  he  Fpoke,  in  reference  to  the  fact 
that  inducements  have  been  held  out  to  the  freed- 
people  to  emigrate  to  other  states,  he  advised  them 
to  remain  where  they  were,  »nd  to  be  industrious 
und  abide  by  their  contracts.  He  impressed  upon 
them  the  importance  of  education,  stating  that 
throughout  the  Southern  S'afes  there  are  now  over 
150,000  colored  children  being  educated. 

An  officer  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
Western  Virginia,  in  his  report  to  the  Commirsioner, 
speaks  in  flittering  terms  of  the  improved  condition 
of  the  freedmen  in  that  section,  and  predicts  still 
greater  progre-ss  in  their  development  and  education. 
There  are  fewer  cases  than  formally  of  proscription, 
injustice  and  cruelty,  and  the  natural  antipathy  to 
the  freed-people  on  account  of  their  color  is  fast 
wearing  away. 

A  Charleston,   S.    C,   dispatch    states    thit    Gen. 
Ralph  Ely  h-is  sailed  from  that  port  for  New  Smyrna,  * 
Florida,  with  600  freed  people,  the  first  instalment  of 
a  colony  of  upward  of  3,000  about  to  settle  on  Gov-  I 
ernment  lands   located  for  them  in  that  vicinity,  un- 
der tbe  Homestead  Act  of  5th  mo.  20!h,  18(32.  These 
people  are  in  every  way  well  prepared  for  coloniza- 
tion ;  being  an  orderly  and  industrious  class,  deter-  \ 
mined   to  show  to  the  world  that  they  are  worthy  of 
the  freedom  bestowed  upon  them   by  their  country. 
Among  ihem   every  mechanical  trade  is  represented, 
and  the  heads  of  families  are  possessed  of  tbe  means 
necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  a  crop. 

Slavery  in  Brazil. — Some  time  ago  an  associa- 
tion was  formed,  with  committees  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, to  promote  the  universal  abolition  of  slavery. 
Tbe  first  care  of  the  coinmittees  was  to  send  ad- 
dresses to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  and  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  the  sovereigns  of  the  only  two  countries 
that  still  have  slaves.  That  addressed  to  the 
former  potentate  has  been  answered  by  his 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  reply  states  that 
the  personal  dt^sire  of  the  Emperor  and  the  t'^ndency 
of  public  opinion  in  Brazil  are  equally  in  favor  of 
abolition,  and  says:  "  The  emancipauou  of  the  slaves, 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  is  now  only  a  question  of  form  and  of 
opportunity."     The  Minister  promises  that  whenever  I 


the  unhappy  circumstances,  in  which  the  country 
now  is,  shall  permit,  the  Brazilian  government  will 
consider  as  an  object  of  the  highest  importance 
"the  realization  of  that  which  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity has  long  demanded  from  the  civilized  world." 


J) 


R.  JAMES  TRUMAN,  DENTIST,  has  removed  to   No.  1221 
Spruce  Street.  126  tf. 


AHISTOKY  OP   TUE  KELIGIUUS   SOCIi-TY   OF   FRIENDS, 
f  ROM  li'S  nit^E  TO  THE  YEAR  1828.  Volumes  III  and  IV.' 
By  Sam  DEL  M.  .Tanket. 

The  tliiid  aud  fourth  volumes  of  this  work  have  heen  una- 
voirlably  delnyed  by  causes  connected  with  the  hUe  civil  war. 
During  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  second  volume 
was  published,  so  mauy  changes  hav«  tnkeii  place  that  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  issue  a  new  Prospectus. 

The  two  volumes  now  proposed  to  be  published  contain  the 
history  of  the  Society  from  the  year  1691  to  1)528,  embracing 
much  original  matter  that  has  not  appeared  in  any  other  history. 
Bior/rapliical  slelches  ere  given  of  the  most  promiiri'nt  members  of 
the  Socily  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  with  many  instruc- 
tive passages  from  their  writingrs  and  interesting  anecdotes. 

Ami'ng  the  suhjects  of  deep  interest  treated  of  in  t.hese  volumes 
are:  the  perils  and  preservation  of  Friends  during  the  Irish  JSe- 
helllon  of  1798  ;  the  course  they  pursued  during  the  war  of  Ameri- 
can lndep'>ndr7ice ;  their  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians  and  pre- 
serve peace  with  them;  the  rise  and  prcgress  of  the.ir  testimony 
against  Slov.ry ;  their  early  labors  in  the  cause  of  Temperance  ; 
the  Si'paratvm  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  this  century;  and 
the  Separation  in  America  in  1827-B,  with  the  causes  that  led  to 
it,  and  the  results  that  liave  followed. 

The  cost  of  papt-r,  printing  and  binding  having  greatly  in- 
cro  ised  since  the  first  prospectus  was  issued,  it  is  louud  that  tho 
work  cafinot  be  published,  without  considerable  loss,  at  the  price 
orininally  intended.  The  price  will  be,  tiieretoro,  $2.00  per  rol- 
time,  bound  in  cloth;  and  $2.25  per  volume,  liouud  in  sheep, 
library  stj'le;  but  those  subscribers  under  the  first  prospectus 
who  hive  taken  tlie  first  two  volumes,  will  be  lurnished  with 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  at  $2.00  each,  bound  in  sheep. 

Tlie  first  tivo  voliini'  s  can  be  obtained  from  the  publi.'Dher  or  his 
agents,  at  .?2.00  each,  sheep  liinding. 

Agents  are  rtiquested  to  return  this  prospectus  a,s  speedily  as 
possilde — as  the  work  is  now  in  pres.s — with  full  list  of  names 
aud  residences  of  subscribers,  to  the  author's  pidlibher, 

T.   tLI.WOOD  ZelS, 

112  tf.  Nos.  17  and  19  S,  t^ixth  St.,  I'hila. 

"TT/ANTHD. — A  Ihysician  aud  Surgeon  of  expe.ience,  a  Gradu- 

VV      ate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  wishes  to  purchase 

the  practice  of  a  Physician,  in  a  Friends'  neighboi  hood.     Address 

1194  tp.  '•  Doctor,"  No.  144  N.  Seventh  St..  Philada. 


t?EUIT  AND  FAEM  PRODUCE  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION. 

J?  Cunsignmentsot  all  kinds  of  Berries,  Peaches,  Apples,  Sweet 
I'otaties,  Round  Potatoes,  Dried  Fruit,  Poultry.  J-  ggs.  Pork,  Lard, 
Butter,  Grain,  Flour,  &c.,  solicited  and  promptly  attended  to,  by 

J.  II.  KlIit.WAT, 

112  I&O.  Offt-e,  No.  125  Delaware  Av.  Market,  Philada. 


SAMUEL  TOWNSKND  &  BO'S,  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
No.  52  Jjight  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  solicit  consign- 
ments of  Grain,  Fiour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Ks;gs.  Beans.  Poultry,  tkc. 
Constantly  in  store  and  for  sale,  Clover,  Timotliy,  Orchard  Grass, 
and  other  Fii  Id  Se>ds.  Also  Bone  Dust  aud  other  Fertilizers. 
Dried  iruits  bought  and  sold.  721  tfa.fn. 

DOME.sTiC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  nn  hand,  a  huge  assortment 
of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  Muslins  if  all  kinds  am!  of  the  best 
makes,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached;  Flannels  of  all  grades 
White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Plain  ;  Calicoes,  Ginghams,  Check, 
Shirtings  and  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Linen.s, 
Towelmgs  bv  the  jiiece  and  by  the  yard.  iVlen's  and  Boys' wear, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Ezekiel  Tvso.\, 

721  tfaxn.  1638  Market  St..  Philada. 

fjUIOS.  M.  SEIODS,  HATTER,  41  N.  2d  St.  Always  on  hand, 
X  and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot  Friends'  Hats,  as 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ot  the  Hatting  business. 


Ol'URGEON  ON    GEORGE    FOX.— An  address   before  Friends' 
kJ     Institute,   in  London,  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.    Price  ten  ce.'jts 
per  copy,  or  $5.00  per  100.     Just  published  and  for  sale  by 
12raz  tf  Henry  Lonostreth. 

APPfjIO  PAREKS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  Slicers,  Clothes 
Sprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-Iron  Holders,  Knife  and 
Scis-or  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Brace  Bitts,  Clutch  Brace-,  (require 
neither  fining  or  notching  of  bitts.)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.     For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

929.  No.  835  ( Eight  Thirtj  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 


/'MIE:5TERFIELD  boarding  SCHOOL  FOK  BOVS,  situated  on 
kJ     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  .T. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  19th  of  llth  mo..  18C6,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Tcims.  $85. 
For  further  particulars  address  Henrt  \V.  Kidowat, 

4766  82513367  pmnzzpain.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OP    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  73S.) 

16/^  of  Eiijhlh  month,  1823. — I  resume  ibis 
little  book  after  a  long  interval,  and  one  marked, 
88  perhaps  no  other  part  of  my  life  has  hitherto 
been.*  Oh,  mighty  is  the  Lord,  and  able  to 
sustain  ; — able  also  to  finish  his  own  glorious 
work  in  us,  either  by  allowing  us  a  longer  con- 
tinuance here,  or  by  taking  us  away  to  himself. 
The  Lord  be  praised  for  all  ! — even  in  that 
dispensation  which  is  still  so  bitter  to  nature; 
but  through  his  own  consolation  and  strength 
it  is  wonderfully  made  tolerable.  Yea,  life  is 
pleasant ;  and  this  world  or  earth  is  his  foot- 
stool,— a  place  He  has  glorified  by  his  presence 
from  age  to  age, — a  place,  where  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  we  may  see  traces  of 
his  goodness  to  poor  man,  and  tokens  of  what 
he  will  do  in  a  better  place  ibr  those  that  love 
and  serve  him.  -Come  then,  Oh,  my  soul,  take 
thy  blessed  privilege  on  this  earth,  and  serve 
him  with  a  joyful,  cheerful  heart;  for  He  rcign- 
eth  over  all,  and  nothing  happens  but  by  his 
gracious  providence.  All  is  limited,  even  the 
evil  one ;  and  all  trials  and  troubles  are  re- 
strained by  his  permission,  .^ndconverted  tothe 
good  of  his  chosen  ones,  his  children.  0!  He 
has  taken  my  dear  companion  into  the  rest  he 
had  prepared  for  her ;  I  can  bless  hi.s  name,  for 
I  believe  he  will  never  leave  me,  until  he  has 

*  The  death  of  his  wife  occurred  about  this  time. 


consummated  his  glorious  purpose  and  promise 
in  my  heavenly  translation  to  eternal  joy  and 
peace  unspeakable.  Now  know  I,  that  He, 
the  Most  High,  is  able  to  perfect  that  which 
concerneth  me, — is  able  to  do  all  things  forme, 
— able  to  prepare  me  for  his  glory,  and  to  sup- 
port me  in  lite  and  in  death  ;— able  also  soon 
to  cut  short  my  day's  work,  to  give  me  a  re- 
lease, and  to  make  good  a  wonderful  provision 
to  those  that  shall  come  after  me  ;  turninc  thtir 
mourning  into  joy,  as  he  has  done  mi/  .sorrow 
for  my  beloved  earthly  friend.  Thu.s,  and  more 
also,  will  he  do  for  them,  and  notfor.«ake  them. 
Though  He  is  invisible,  yet  He  manifests  him- 
self through  his  dear  Sou,  even  by  the  eternal 
Spirit;  He  is  with  his  always,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world  ;  and  his  are  those  that  choo.se  him 
for  their  portion,  falling  in  with  his  offers  and 
visitations.  Even  the  wicked  he  vi-iits  by  hie 
rebukes  and  judgments;  and  when  they  turn  at 
his  rebukes,  he  heals  their  back.slidingn,  loving 
them  freely. 

I  thought  I  received  something  like  a  sum- 
mons to  the  eternal  city  two  days  ago  ;  when  it 
may  be  confirmed  and  accompli.shed  I  know 
not:  but  a  great  solemnity,  and  much  sweet- 
ness have  since  prevailed  in  my  mind  ;  inso- 
much that  it  seems  as  if  his  wonderful  power 
had  effected  a  willingness  to  go  or  lo  .«t.ty,  as  He 
wills,  who  is  the  God  of  my  life,  and  who  can 
and  dues  make  life  sweet  ;  and  who  will  afto 
take  away  the  bitterncs-;  of  death  itself,  and  no 
doubt  will  make  up  ail^  to  those  that  remain,  as 
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he  has  done  to  me.  Oh,  that  all  may  be  faith- 
ful to  him!  He  is  wonderful  in  his  dealings 
to  the  children  of  men,  not  only  by  what  are 
called  his  providences,  but  also  by  his  grace. 

To  E.  J. 

Marazion,  15th  of  Eighth  mortb,  1S23. 

Ml/  dear  frinid, — As  a  proof  that  I  think 
of  thee,  as  of  many  other  beloved  Friends,  o/len, 
■when  it  is  well  with  me, — I  take  my  pen  at  the 
present  season;  being  reminded  of  our  follow 
ship  in  years  that  are  past,  and  wonderfully  en- 
couraged and  confirmed  as  to  the  ground  of  it; 
also  fully  believing  that  our  progress  in  the 
heavenly  way,  will  not  be  suffered  to  be  much 
impeded  by  any  of  those  things  which  are  per 
mitted  to  try  and  discourage  us.  0  !  the  an- 
cient, mighty  Hand  of  goodoess  is  not  short- 
ened, is  not  withheld,  in  its  gracious  dealings 
and  dispensations  towards  us;  but  is  able  to 
lift  us  above  all  the  obstructions  which  may 
dismay, —  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost, — can 
give  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of 
praise  and  salvation  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness, 
— can  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that 
the  soul  is  capable  of  asking  or  thinking:  and 
he  will  surely  be  our  guide,  even  unto  the 
end. 

Thy  kind  letter,  dear  E.,  was  no  intrusion, 
but  a  comfort  to  me  in  my  sore  affliction.  No 
one  that  has  not  witnessed  such  a  time,  can  tell 
how  welcome  are  even  a  few  lines  from  a  dear 
friend  :  though  they  may  excite  afresh  the  tear  of 
affectionate  sorrow,  they  serve  again  and  again,  to 
remind  one  of,  and  to  refer  one  afresh  to,  that 
inexhaustible  source  of  consolation  and  of  joy 
eternal,  which  can  make  up  to  us,  all  we  can 
suffer  in  our  passing  along  through  life. 

I  need  not  to  thee  enlarge  on  the  bitterness  of 
this  bereaving  blow  :  thou  knowest  a  little  of 
my  long  and  heavy  train  of  trials  ;  how  acute 
was  my  sense  of  sympathy  for  my  beloved 
earthly  friend,  under  every  increase  and  varia- 
tion of  her  sufferings.  Well  ! — the  great  Dis- 
poser of  all  things  has  dealt  very  gently  with 
us  ;  he  has  cut  the  work  short  in  righteousness 
and  peace,  as  respects  the  better  part;  and  has 
put  a  period  to  all  sorrow,  sickness,  and  sin  as 
regards  herself;  giving  her  abundantly  more 
than  this  world  could  afford,  even  in  the  utmost 
prosperity: — He  has  likewise  bestowed  on  me 
such  resignation  and  strength  and  faith  in  Him- 
self, as  I  trust  will  carry  me  through,  and  en- 
able me  to  lay  down  my  head,  as  my  dear  G., 
in  peace.  Sometimes  my  assurance  seems  so 
strong  and  so  clear  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
even  that  "  /  shoU  go  to  her,"  (2  Samuel  xii. 
20,)  that  every  thing  in  life  is  rendered  plea- 
sant, and  every  duty  no  longer  a  burden  ;  when 
I  can  bear  in  mind,  that  every  event,  every 
trial,  all  my  occasions  of  sorrow,  are  not  only 
"working  for  me"  the  "  exceeding  weight  of 


glory,"  but  also,  as  it  were,  bringing  me  nearer 
to  that  blessed  period. 

When  the  mind  is  disposed  to  commune  in 
this  way,  a  letter  seems  to  afford  but  little  space 
for  it.  It  is  not  however  best  for  me  to  go  into 
any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  closing  scene, 
except  to  say,  that  I  know  not  anything  that 
then  transpired  but  what  seemed  in  my  view, 
evidently  ordered  for  good.  Oh,  I  felt  that 
which  I  never  could  have  supposed  myself 
capable  of  feeling,  or  fit  to  partake  of, — so 
helped  outwardly  and  inwardly,  so  equal  to  all 
emergencies  and  all  duties,-:— directed  in  every- 
thing, as  if  no  further  token  of  Divine  regard 
could  be  wanting.  And  Oh,  how  peaceful  was 
the  close,  how  clear  and  sensible  was  she  to  the 
last;  though,  dear  soul,  she  had  not  many 
hours'  notice  of  her  release,  nor  had  she  any- 
thing to  spare  in  the  awful  time,  yet  her  ex- 
pressions were  all  that  could  be  wished. 

I  am  ready  to  think,  that  nothing  in  life 
could  have  happened  to  me  so  sirengthening, 
so  helpful  to  the  better  j)ort,  as  her  removal;  it 
carries  with  it  an  inexpressible  weight  of  in- 
ducements, binding  me  afresh  to  holiness,  and 
lifting  me,  as  it  were,  upward  towards  the  bet- 
ter country  : — and  what  mighty  evidence  it  af- 
fords, none  can  tell  but  those  that  pass  through 
it; — one's  own  bosom  friend,  who  has  been  as 
one's  own  soul,  so  graciously  dealt  with,  so 
blessed  in  the  passage,  and  so  rewarded,  even 
eternally  !— I  cannot  declare  these  things,  as  I 
feel  them  ;  and  I  fear  my  broken  way  of  ex- 
pression is  almost  unintelligible. 

How  precious  a  thing  it  is,  to  feel  the  blesS" 
ing  of  Divine  regard  extended  towards  us, 
strengthening  to  our  day's  work  both  of  duty 
and  of  trial ;  Oh,  I  would  not  give  up  the  sense 
I  FOiiietimes  have  of  this,  for  any  thing  on 
earth  ;  this  is  that  which  makes  life  and  all 
things  therein  sweet  to  me,  at  a  time,  when 
otherwise  all  is  indeed  but  vanity. 

1^23,  Ninth  month  l^th. — The  sweet  in- 
comes of  Divine  love  to  me  this  day  were  such 
as  made  me  very  contemplative,  so  as  unusually 
to  absorb  my  mind,  especially  whilst  engaged 
in  working  in  my  garden.  I  betook  myself  tp 
a  retired  walk  on  the  sea-shore,  to  enjoy  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord  more  quietly  :  the  out- 
ward beauty  of  the  creation,  and  the  calmness 
and  harmony  of  all  things  around,  seemed  in 
sweet  unison  with  the  state  of  my  soul.  Oh, 
how  I  longed  to  be  fully  prepared  for,  and 
wholly  made  partaker  of  the  joys  of  the  blessed, 
— of  them  wlio  live  to  the  Lord,  and  die  in  the 
Lord  !  I  have  a  hope  that  1  am  journeying 
forward  to  this  state. 

1823,  Te7}th  month  9th. — My  poor  mind  has 
been  much  under  exercise  since  1  left  home,  and 
more  particularly  on  one  account;  apprehend- 
ing some  pretty  strong  drawings  to  stand  up  in 
a  meeting  and  express  a  few  words.     This  was 
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the  case  first  at  Truro,  then  at  Falmouth  Month- 
ly Meeting,  then  in  a  degree  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.  But  I  trust  it  was  not  in  di^ohedi- 
ence  that  I  forbore;  many  things  seemed  to 
stand  in  my  way.  I  desire  not  to^be  expecting 
great  things,  but  I  long  for  clearness  ;  and  I 
believe  I  shall  be  favored  with  it.  The  con- 
sideration of  many  infirmities,  and  in  some 
sense  unfaithfulness,  and  want  of  fitness  fur  the 
work,  affects  me  often  ;  but  I  long  that  it  may 
not  hinder  the  setting  of  my  hand  to  what  is 
laid  upon  me  to  do.  i  believe  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  unless  through  a  simple  surrender 
and  submission.  I  can  fully  believe,  that  the 
Lord  may  Cill  to  some,  who  may  have  had  no 
previous  exp3ctation  of  such  a  call  to  service ; 
which  indeed  is  by  no  means  my  case.  One 
thing  is  worthy  of  commemoration, — tliat 
whereas  I  besought  the  Lord  to  be  assured  that 
such  a  thing  was  required  at  my  hands,  he  gave 
me  evidently  some  strong  signs,  in  the  frequent 
testimonies  of  his  ministers  from  meeting  to 
meeting;  even  very  closely  urging  to  faithful- 
ness, so  as  ahnost  literally  to  say, — "Thou  art 
the  man."  But  though  I  cuuld  not  gainsay, 
yet  I  did  not  feel,  as  though  I  had  any  very 
strong  sense  as  to  that  being  the  right  time  : 
for  this  I  am  now  thankful  ;  for,  when  the  con- 
Btraint  was  laid  upon  me  afterwards,  not  by  man 
nor  of  man,  I  knew  it  to  be  of  God,  and  beyond 
any  man's  appointment,  but  a  great  cross  to  my 
own  nature,  and  under  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
authorit}'-  and  presence.  May  the  Lord  God  of 
salvation  and  of  mercy  be  pleased  to  show  me 
the  path  of  peace  and  of  joy  ;  aud  may  He  lift 
up  His  countenance  and  light  upon  me,  that  I 
may  see  and  do  His  will! 

At  several  opportunities,  in  company  with 
tvvo  dear  Friends  in  the  ministry,  who  were 
visiting  this  meeting,  I  had  a  distinct  sense  of 
what  was  to  be  the  service,  and  what  were  the 
wants  of  the  parties  visited  ;  especially  was  this 
the  case  in  a  public  meeting  held  at  Redruth. 
At  one  family  visit  in  this  neighborhood,  1  was 
sensible  of  the  evident  call  aud  requiring  of  the 
Lord  to  utter  a  few  words,  in  addiiion  to  what 
dropped  from  others,  to  the  young  people  pres- 
ent, on  this  wise; — and  then  you  will  find  ful- 
filled in  your  own  experience  this  language,  as 
it  hath  abundantly  been  in  mine  : — "  Though  I 
walk  in  the  mid.->t  of  trouble,  thou  wilt  revive 
me;  though  I  walk  in  darkness,  Thou,  (),  Lord, 
will  be  a  light  unto  me  ; — though  I  pass  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil."  The  weight  aud  sweetness  that  dwelt 
on  my  mind,  after  this  surrender,  cannot  be  set 
forth  :  Oh,  how  it  rested  on  my  s{)irit  all  the 
day,  in  an  unutterable  manner;  I  lelt  so  cim- 
fortable,  and  at  ease  in  my  mind  ;  Oh,  it  was  a 
heavenly  feeling,  and  nothing  short  of  Him 
who  is  in  heaven  could  give  it !  At  Wade- 
bridge,  in   the   public  meeting,  I  had  to  speak 


to  the  people,  and  in  a  way  remarkable  to  my- 
self, for  I  felt  at  home  in  it,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself..  Self-possession  seemed  to  be  granted 
me,  and  self  abasement ;  just  as  though  it  was 
not  I  that  had  spoken,  but  my  Fatlier,  which  is 
in  heaven.  In  this  and  other  service  hereafter 
montiontd,  I  had,  (praise  be  to  the  Lord  !  who 
turns  the  hearts,  and  influences  his  own  simple 
ones,)  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of 
those,  who,  I  believe,  know  the  voice  of  the 
true  shepherd  from  that  of  the  stranger.  This 
often  humbles  me  greatly  ;  for  next  to  the  an- 
swer of  peace  fr->m  God  in  my  own  bosom,  what 
I  have  desired  has  ofton  been  tiic  unity  of 
the  church  and  the  love  of  the  brethren. 

I  went  into  Devonshire,  and  on  my  return 
home,  I  had  something  to  say  in  the  next  meet- 
ing I  attended  at  Maraziin  :  also  at  one  Month- 
ly Meeting  held  at  Falmouth,  on  the  true 
church  :  and  again,  in  thcL-hamber  of  a  Friend, 
who  had  been  long  an  invalid, — "B  hold  we 
count  them  happy  which  endure;"  take,  my 
sister,  the  prophct<,  who  have  spoken  uoto  ui 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  example  of  suf- 
fering affliction,  and  patience:  thou  hast  heard 
of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  hast  seen  the  eud 
of  tlie  Lord,  that  he  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  ten- 
der mercy.  Behold,  we  count  them  happy  which 
endure.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  indeed,  when 
flesh  and  heart  fail,  to  know  God  to  be  the 
strength  of  our  heart  and  our  portion  for  ever. 
God  shall  redeem  thy  soul  from  the  power  of 
the  grave,  for  he  shall  receive  thee  !  Thus  my 
Master,  my  tender  Father  and  Teacher  dealt 
with  me;  and  now,  what  should  I  wait  for,  but 
the  continuance  of  his  mercy  and  his  light  to 
preserve  and  sustain  me  henceforth,  even  for 
ever. 

I  may  add,  that  it  was  evident  to  me,  that  he 
who  in  simplicity  surrenders  any  thing  to  the 
Lord,  which,  in  any  wise  seems  called  for, 
will  not  lose  his  reward  ;  but  will  find  his 
way  open  and  enlarge,  his  peace  extend,  and  he 
will  know  more  aud  more  of  the  requirings  and 
business  of  the  Lord  consigned  to  him  ;  and  the 
evidence  and  motions  will  often  increase  after 
the  will  is  resigned.  Wonderful  is.  the  Jjord'g 
goodness  to  me  from  time  to  time,  beyond 
words!  He  fiUeth  me  with  the  finest  of  the 
wheat;"  and  he  revealeth  unto  me  "  the  abun- 
dance of  peace  aud  truth."  O  I  how  preciousa 
season  was  our  Quarterly  Meetin'g  (14th  of  Fir^^t 
motith,  1824,)  held  at  Austle.  Is  there  any 
thing  too  hard  for  the  L.ird  'i  *•  Call  unto  me, 
and  I  will  ansvver  thee,  and  show  theo  gre'at 
aud  mighty  things  which  thou  kn>wcst  not. 

(To  b"  continued.) 
TRUTH  M.VKI.NO  ITS  WAT. 

"  If  we  do  not  fret  greatly  about  the  slow 
progress  of  truth,  we  m  ly  rest  assured  that  it 
will  make    its   own    way  in    the    world.     The 
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agencies  are  too  various  and  powerful  to  give  us 
any  uneasiness  about  results.  We  have  but  to 
perform  our  parts  as  they  come  up,  to  abide  in 
faith  and  trust,  to  co  operate  actively  with  our 
wills  and  prayers,  and  what  we  would  heartily 
see  accomplished  will  be  accomplished." 
■  ■*•>'  • 

LETTER   FROM    LYDIA   P,  MOTT. 
No  V. 

Second  month  4th,  1830, 

3fi/  dear  M.  A.. — It  was  with  feelings  of  the 
tenderest  interest  that  I  heard,  by  W.  S.  B., 
of  thy  present  debilitated  condition  with  the 
complaint  in  thy  side. — (Here  tollows  a  des- 
cription of  a  remedy — not  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  After  which  she  continues  as 
follows  :) 

If  the  poor  body  is  low,  and  the  prospect  of 
being  raised  to  actual  life  discouraging,  do  not 
dwell  on  the  distrustful  side  of  things  as  res- 
pects thy  family;  but  with  humble  confidence 
commit  all  that  is  dear  to  thee  to  His  almighty 
protection,  who  careth  for  the  sparrow,  and 
without  whose  knowledge  not  one  can  fall  to 
the  ground.  He  can  restore  when  human 
skill  fails;  and  if,  in  £Iis  unsearchable  wisdom, 
He  sees  fit  to  receive  thee  unto  Himself  and  leave 
thy  H.  to  struggle  still  longer  with  the  con- 
flicts of  life,  He  can  strengthen  him  to  dis- 
charge the  double  duty  that  will  devolve  on 
him  with  religious  care  and  fidelity  to  thy 
wishes  for  thy  precious  offspring.  And  as  to 
thyself,  the  early  dedication  thou  experienced 
comforts  my  mind  when  thinking  that  I  may 
never  more  behold  thee.  Were  I  at  liberty  to 
get  to  thee,  it  would  afford  me  consolation  as 
for  a  beloved  child,  for  thou  hast  been  dear  to 
me;  but,  my  young  friend,  submission  to  the 
will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  becomes  us  in 
every  situation.  I  shall,  when  contemplating 
thee  in  this  state  of  suffering,  strive  for  it  my- 
self; and  earnestly  desire  that  thou  may,  either 
in  life  or  death,  be  enabled  calmly  to  say,  "  Oh, 
Father,  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done."  Then 
all  will  be  well. 

Accept  this  expression  of  my  continued  sym- 
pathy, and  let  me  only  add,  while  life  continues, 
be  faithful. 

Thine  truly, 

Lydia  p.  Mott. 


Tlffi  BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 

In  our  deepest  degradation  there  remains 
something  sacred,  undefiled,  the  pledge  and  gift 
of  our  better  nature;  a  germ  of  indestructible 
life,  like  the  grains  of  wheat  among  the  cere- 
ments of  a  mummy,  surviving  through  three 
thousand  years;  which  may  be  planted,  and  live 
and  grow  again. 

It  is  this  truth  of  human  feeling  which  makes 
the  Psalms,  more  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  link  of  union  between  dis- 


tant ages.  The  historicil  books  need  a  rich 
store  of  knowledge  before  they  can  be  a  modern 
book  of  life  ;  but  the  Psalms  are  the  records  of 
individual  experience. 

Personal  religion  is  the  san^e  in  all  ages.  The 
deeps  of  our  humanity  rem  tin  uarufiled  by  the 
storms  of  ages  which  change  the  surface. — F. 
W.  Rohertion. 


"  GEORGE    FOX." 

BY  C.   n.   SPUROEON. 
(Concluded  from  page  742.) 

I  am  going  to  conclude,  but  I  desired  to  say 
to  the  Friends  assembled  here,  and  to  all  Friends 
in  this  kingdom.  Beloved  brethren  aod  sis- 
ters in  Christ  Jesus — for  that  1  trust  we  are 
— does  not  the  present  age  greatly  require  yrm  f 
It  wants  all  Christians,  but  does  it  not  specially 
need  you  !  If  you  are  or  wish  to  be  at  all  like 
Georo;e  Fox,  was  th-re  ever  a  period  since  his 
day  in  which  the  existence  of  the  Quakers  was 
more  necessary  than  now?  I  think  not;  and 
this  was  why  I  wanted  to  have  told  you  some 
time  ago  that  I  thought  you  stood  upon  a  spe- 
cial vantage  ground  in  the  fight  with  Ritualism 
— this  covert  Popery  that  is  coming  back 
amongst  us.  W^heu  an  opponent  can  say  to  you, 
"  Physician,  heal  thyself,"  it  weakens  your  po- 
sition. But  in  the  matter  of  P^ituali^m  an 
opponent  canno'  say  this  to  you,  unless,  indeed, 
as  I  have  heard  some  wicked  people  say,  you 
may  become  as  ritualistic  in  the  utter  absence 
of  form  as  others  do  with  the  excess  of  form. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  but 
if  so,  do  not  let  it  be  the  case  any  longer.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge,  however,  I  believe  you  to  be 
clear  of  this  sin.  Well,  then,  are  you  not  the 
very  persons  constantly  and  vehemently  to 
speak  against  it?  Is  there  not  need  that  you 
should  speak  against  it  ?  W^hat  greater  evil 
can  there  be  than  for  the  powers  of  darkness  to 
bring  back  again  the  idolaters  of  Rome  ?  Is 
it  not  a  most  terrible  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
public  taste  is  evidently  running  that  way  ? 
The  taste  in  di  ess  is  florid,  the  taste  in  decoration 
is  florid  too;  and  this,  perhaps,  to  some  extent, 
accounts  for  the  craving  for  a  florid  religion. 
But,  over  and  above  this,  there  are  the  princi- 
ples of  priestcraft  which  are  being  intruded 
upon  us.  It  is  not  so  much  the  gaudy  dresses, 
the  crucifixes,  the  incense,  that  we  have  to 
complain  of,  as  it  is  the  doctrine  that  we  are  to 
confess  our  sins  to  man,  and  that  this  man  bag 
received  by  some  mystic  operation  through  a 
long  succession  of  priests,  power  from  Grod  to 
forgive  his  fellow  creature's  sins,  Is  it  not 
shocking  that  men  should  be  found  in  what  we 
call  "  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century"  who 
really  believe  priestly  absolution,  and  that  this 
belief  is  spreading,  spreading  so  fast  that 
whereas  if  ten  years  ago  one  had  said  that  the 
High  Church  party  would  be  the  most  vigorous 
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portion  of  the  Church  of  England,  people  would 
have  said,  ''  It  is  false,  it  cannot  be,  you  are  a 
prophetic  impostor,  you  know  nothing  about 
it;"  yet  it  has  really  come  to  bo  so.  If  you 
read  their  weekly  new.spapers,  and  that  which 
comes  streaming  from  their  pre-^s  in  sueh  abun- 
dance, you  will  see  that  they  really  have  great 
power,  that  they  are  men  of  energy,  force,  and 
Bkill.  Somehow  or  other  Satan  d^es  g-^nerally 
get  good  servants,  and  God's  servants  are  but 
sorry  ones.  Satan's  servants  serve  him  well, 
but  the  servants  of  Christ  are  often  half  hearted. 
These  men  are  zealous  in  their  superstitions, 
and  are  pushing  it  right  and  left  and  carrying 
it  to  extremes.  You  have  it  within  a  door  or 
two  of  this  meetinghouse,  and  you  can  see  it 
for  yourselves,  in  all  its  glory  and  in  all  its 
abominltion,  if  you  wish.  Now,  dear  friends, 
should  not  all  Christians  bear  their  testimony 
against  this  ?  "  Yes,"  you  will  say,  "  and  we 
do  so  quietly  in  our  meetings."  Just  so,  dear 
friends,  and  n:ay  God  help  you  still  to  bear  it 
in  that  quiet  manner,  and  to  give  effect  to  it 
by  your  lives.  But  is  not  something  more 
wanted  than  this  quiet  mode  of  protest  ?  Have 
you  no  responsibilities  as  a  community  ?  I 
know  you  will  excuse  my  speaking  so  very  per- 
sonally to  you.  Have  you  not  as  a  community, 
thoug'-i  small  in  numbers,  unusual  influence? 
This  influence  is  felt  in  many  ways.  Who  can 
deny  that  upon  the  political  history  q£  our 
country.  Friends  have  stamped  and  are  stamp- 
ing their  names  indelibly?  Thefe  are  names 
among  Friends  which  we  shall  always  honor, 
and  which  are  foremost  in  the  page  of  history, 
both  in  relation  to  political  matters  and  to  mat- 
ters of  social  and  political  economy.  Some  of 
you  are  getting  famous  in  antiquarianism,  and 
all  sorts  of  literary  fame  are  o^en  to  you.  I 
hope,  however,  that  this  will  never  bo  your 
chief  glory.  I  h  >pe  it  will  never  be  the  cliief 
ambition  of  this  Society  to  be  chief  and  fore- 
most in  politics  and  literature.  I  hope  you 
will  never  drivel  into  mere  politicians,  for  it  is 
drivelling  if  you  cease  to  make  religion  your 
main  business;  and  I  equally  hope  that  you 
will  not  drivel  into  mere  scliolars,  or  mere  anti 
quarians  or  meteorologists,  for  it  is.  a  fearful 
coming  down  to  come  lo  be  any  of  these  rather 
than  to  be  first  and  foremost  a  servant  of  God. 
1  know  my  friend  in  the  chair*  will  say  "  Amen" 
to  this,  and  that  he  feels  that  to  serve  God  is 
the  first  and  chief  thing,  and  is  the  highest 
position  of  manhood.  In  addition  to  all  this 
undoubted  influence  you  have  considerable 
wealth ;  you  have  a  large  amount  of  plant  in  the 
form  of  chapels— I  beg  pardon  ;  I  should  have 
said  "  meeting-houses  "—(that  word  "  chapel  " 
is  a  bad  word  ;  I  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  it!) 
— you  have  a  large  body  of  highly  disciplined 

*  C.  Gilpin  Esq.,  M.  P. 


Christian  men ;  your  young  men,  I  should 
think,  are,  on  the  whole,  better  educated  thaa 
the  young  men  of  any  other  class — and  now,  I 
ask  you,  is  all  this  power,  and  wealth,  and 
position,  and  ioBuence,  to  be  unused?  It  is 
used^  I  know,  in  a  thousand  excellent  ways. 
Are  you  not  foremost  as  philanthropists? 
Will  not  the  negro  always  remember  your 
names,  and  the  freed  man  always  recollect  you 
in  his  prayers?  But  I  claim  for  Chri.-.t,  I 
claim  for  truth,  I  claim  for  the  Spirit 
of  God,  this  power  which  he  has  given 
you.  Dear  friends,  you  have  among  you  hon- 
ored men  who  preach  the  g(ispel  of  Christ,  and 
testify  to  the  truth  which  they  have  received, 
but  should  not  more  of  you  speak  for  Jesus? 
Will  tliere  not  be  more  publishers  of  the  gospel 
if  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  visit  you  with  a  revi- 
val, and  come  upon  you  as  he  d'.d  upon  those  of 
whom  Joel  prophe-ied,  "  And  your  s ms  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see 
\isions."  Ought  we  not  hopefully  to  desire 
this  ?  I  came  here  to  ask  you  to  help  those  of 
us  who  are  tr)  ing  to  fight  against  Ritualism  and 
idolatry,  with  }0ar  prayers  and  your  sympathies. 
I  do  not  a-sk  you  to  agree  with  us  in  a  great 
many  things  which  we  as  conscientiously  believe 
to  be  right  as  you  do  conscientiously  believe 
them  to  be  wrong.  But  do  recollect  us  in  your 
prayers,  for  we  are  fighting  a  common  buttle 
for  spiritual  religion.  If  there  be  young  men 
here  with  talents  which  should  be  consecrated 
to  God  ;  if  there  should  be  Christian  brethren 
here  who  have  been  getting  money  and  using 
it  well,  but  who  have  not  wholly  and  thorough- 
ly devoted  it  to  the  b.^aring  of  a  testimony  for 
Christ,  I  do  pray  you  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
died  upon  the  cro>s,  by  whose  blessed  Sfiirit  we 
have  been  brought  to  trust  in  Him,  to  co;isecrate 
yourselves  to  liis  service  wholly  and  uhreserved- 
ly.  If  this  Society  could  be  fully  awakened  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  position  which  it  occupies, 
and  of  the  danger  of  the  proent  times,  its 
smallness  would,  perhaps  prove  to  be  its  excel- 
lence, for  sometimes  a  multitude  God  will  not 
use,  but  saith,  "The  people  be  too  many  for 
me."  If  you  be  as  Gideon's  men  that  lapped 
you  may  be  the  means  of  defeating  Midiao's 
host.  And  what  if  this  should  lead  to  a  discus- 
sion cf  doctrines  which  I  hold  dear,  hut  which 
you  rejecf  ?  Why  in  this  I  should  rejoice 
without  fear.  If  my  views  or  any  man's  views 
cannot  bear  the  criticism  of  honest  men,  and 
comparison  with  God's  word,  let  them  go  to  the 
winds.  It  is  not,  however,  controversy  that  I 
desire  but  spiritual  revival.  1  only  want  to  see 
you  true  to  vital  points.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
you  iti  a  state  of  sluuiber,  for,  though  that  may 
be  very  pleasant,  it  is  not  the  position  in  which 
you  ouijht  to  be  as  followers  of  (Jeorge  Fox.  If 
Fos.  were  here  to- night  he  might  not  endorse 
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all  I  have  said ;  he  might  not  go  my  lengths  on 
some  points,  and  he  would  go  uiucli  further  on 
others,  but  I  am  persuaded  he  would  say  to  you, 
"  Friends,  now  it  ever  testify  I'or  the  Spirit's 
work  !  Testily  for  the  spiritUiility  of  godliness  ! 
Bear  witness  against  idolatry  !  Cry  aloud  and 
spare  not  !  Lift  up  the  standard  against  the 
foe  whose  incoming  is  like  a  flood  !'  If  Popery 
comes  back,  wiil  you  bear  the  blame  of  it  i* 
But  you  must,  my  friends,  you  must  bear  a 
large  share  of  it  if  you  do  not  now  testify 
openly  and  loudly.  If  you  do  not  help  those 
who  love  spiritual  religion  you  will  be  highly 
culpable.  There  are  some  of  our  Christian 
friends  who  practise  unscriptural  ceremonies 
and  therefore  cannot  speak  out,  for  the  reply 
would  be,  "you  are  yourselves  in  the  mire," 
but  we  who  have  repudiated  the  least  idea  of 
sacramental  efficacy  can  speak  and  must.  We 
must  '•  Awake,  arise,  or  be  forever  fallen."  It 
would  be  a  great  calamity  for  your  Society  to 
cease  to  be  until  its  great  fundamental  princi- 
ple is  accepted  by  the  whole  church.  There 
are  some  of  your  piinciples  to  which  you  need 
DOt  testify  just  now,  because  they  are  generally 
received,  and  your  testimony  is  acknowledged, 
but  this  principle  of  spirituality  of  worship 
needs  to  be  testified  by  us  over  and  over  and 
over  again.  Jjuther  said  that  when  he 
preached  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
he  felt  as  though  he  could  take  the  book  and 
knock  it  against  the  people's  heads  to  make 
them  see  it.  It  were  vain  to  do  that,  but  this 
doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  worship  needs  to 
be  iterated  and  reiteiated,  to  be  dinned  into 
people's  ears  continually;  and  then  unless  the 
Holy  Ghost  puts  it  into  their  hearts  they  will 
only  hear  it  with  their  ears,  but  not  receive  it 
in  their  souls.  Friends,  I  pray  you  bear  this 
testimony  !  I  do  not  know  in  what  way  you 
can  do  it.'  It  is  not  for  me  to  prescribe  to  you, 
but  I  did  feel  it  in  my  heart  to  say  as  much  to 
you  as  I  have  said.  In  proclaiming  the  truth 
of  a  spiritual  religion  may  God  bless  you  and 
multiply  you,  and  make  you  great  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  will  sympathize  with 
you.  Wherein  we  think  you  err  we  will 
sorrow ;  wherein  we  think  you  right  we  will 
rejoice.  I  heard  a  remark  the  other  day  made 
by  a  brother  of  the  Wesleyan  denomination,  a 
most  eminent  minister,  which  is  worthy  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  because  of  its  spirit  of 
love.  When  speaking  of  the  very  slight 
increase  of  his  denomination,  he  said,  "I  have 
prayed  to  God  often  that  if  he  would  not  be 
pleased  to  increase  our  Society  because  of  our 
sins,  or  for  any  other  cause,  he  would  not  suffer 
the  whole  Christian  church  to  lose  by  it,  but 
would  be  pleased  to  bless  you  Baptists  instead, 
for  so  long  as  souls  are  saved  my  heart  is  glad." 
I  said  to  him,  "My  dear  brother,  that  is 
a  truly  Christian  prayer."       "  Yes,"  he  said, 


"  but  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  it ;  it  is  what 
every  Christian  ought  to  be  prepared  to  join  in." 
If  our  own  denomination  does  not  increase,  let 
us  pray  that  other  denominations  may  prosper 
the  more  abundantly  so  far  as  they  hold  the 
truih.  I  am  sure,  friends,  that  if  God  shall 
multiply  you  greatly  with  truly  godly  converts, 
there  are  thousands  of  the  Lord's  people  who 
will  be  thankful  ior  it,  and  will  only  feel  that 
such  an  increase  to  your  numbers  will  be  au 
indication  of  the  advance  throughout  England 
of  (rue  spiiitual  religion. 

I  thank  you,  brethren  and  sisters,  for  your 
kind  attention.  God  bless  you,  according  to 
his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus. 

. — <f^— 

To  me  the  progrei-s  of  society  consists  in 
nothing  more  than  in  bringing  out  the  individ- 
ual, in  giving  him  a  conciousness  of  his  own 
being,  and  in  quickening  him  to  strengthen  and 
elevate  his  own  mind. 


For  Friends'  Iiitelligeucer. 
Sprungfjkld,  Ii,l.,  First  month,  18G7. 

Dear  Friends  :  —  1  have  now  taken  the  7??- 
feUigencer  for  about  eleven  years,  and  lately  I 
hiive  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  desire 
to  write  a  few  lines  myself  for  the  paper. 
Near  and  dear  friends  from  whom  I  have  long 
been  separated  have  urged  me  to  do  so ;  but 
as  my  hand  is  feeble  and  my  mind  weak,  my 
word#  must  be  few.  Hoping  that  some  word 
may  prove  a  guide  or  ste{»pingstone  to  some 
otli.er  friend  who  may,  like  myself,  be  passing 
through  life's  journey  away  from  the  privileges 
of  the  assemblies  of  Fiiends,  1  address  this  let- 
ter to  the  readers  of  this  pa[)er.  In  a  few  days 
fourscore  years  of  life  will  have  passed;  and  I 
feel  that  the  evening  is  drawing  near,  and  what- 
ever is  left  fur  me  to  do  must  be  done  quickly. 

I  removed  to  the  West  in  1835.  1  was  a 
member  of  Rahway  and  Plainfield  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meeting,  and  of  the  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting.  After  spending  fuurteen  years 
in  the  West,  without  any  privilege  of  meeting 
with  Friends  in  worship,  I  returned  to  the  East 
on  a  visit  of  a  few  months.  The  Friends  seemed 
surprised  that  I  had  lived  so  long  away  from 
our  Society,  and  yet  so  near  to  their  principles. 
*But  I  have  found  Truth  the  same  everywhere, 
whether  on  the  lonely  prairies  of  Illinois,  or  in 
the  beloved  assemblies  of  Friends  where  I  sat 
long  ago.  And  if  we  live  near  the  fountain,  we 
may  enjoy  the  fresh,  pure  water,  eve?  springing 
up  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  weary  traveller. 

I  found  myself  still  a  member  of  Ilahway 
Meeting,  and  enjoyed  many  pleasant  reunions 
with  Friends  during  the  lew  months  of  my 
visit.  I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of 
that  visit  as  a  green  spot  by  the  wayside  in  my 
journey  of  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  my  husband  was  taken 
from  me  by  death.     Since  that  time  I   have 
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lived  with  my  children.  I  may  say  that  1  have 
been  greatly  blegsed  in  my  family.  I  have 
seven  children  livinp:,  thirty-eight  grandchil- 
dren, and  two  great-grandcbildren.  'J'hey  are 
like  olive  branches  clustering  about  me,  making 
my  pathway  as  smooth  as  may  be  to  tlie  river 
over  which  soon  I  must  pa^s  to  the  shores  be- 
yond. I  may  say  with  the  poet  in  the  child's 
hymn — 

"  All  without  my  caro  or  payment, 
All  my  wants  are  well  supplied." 

I  spent  several  years  with  my  daughter  in 
Blooniington,  Illinois.  While  there  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ben- 
jauiinviile,  near  Bloomington.  The  Friends 
showed  me  many  kind  attentiims,  and  I  eijnyed 
several  seasons  of  worship  with  them  while  I 
remained  in  Bloomington.  The  war  brought 
changes  which  caused  my  daughter  to  remove 
to  Springfield,  111.,  where  I  am  now  living. 
My  health  is  generally  good  in  the  summer 
season,  and  I  am  able  to  juurney  to  St.  Louis 
and  to  Jacksonville,  where  i  have  sons  to  vi.^it. 
While  travelling  I  often  meet  with  Friend.s, 
and  a  sweet  communion  arises  between  us, 
which  is  refreshing  to  tlie  spirit. 

I  have  great  reason  to  be  thiinkful  that  my 
eye&ight  remains  good,  and  that  I  c^in  thus 
enjoy  reading  the  Intelligencer,  which  has  been 
a  great  comfort  to  me.  I  also  take  the  Chll- 
drcms  Friend,  which  I  love  to  r°ad  to  my  little 
grandchildren,  as  they  cluster  about  mo. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  while  in  St.  Louis, 
I  attended  a  female  prayer  meeting.  Just  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  I  was  requested  to 
lead  their  supplications,  and  as  I  had  felt  a 
very  solemn  covering,  I  did  not  refuse.  The 
desire  of  niy  prayer  was  that  the  cloud  of 
slavery  miuht  be  removed  from  that  city.  I  am 
thankful  that  God  has  spared  my  life  to  see 
the  day  when  that  cloud  is  lifted  not  only  from 
that  city,  but  from  all  of  our  beloved  country. 
When  the  good  tidings  came,  my  son  wrote  to 
me,  saying,  ^' Dear  mother,  I  know  thou  wilt 
rejoice  with  me  that  our  State,  like  her  si-ter 
States,  has  become  free."  And  I  did  rejoice 
that  my  poor  prayer  had  at  last  been  answered, 
and  it  is  now  a  daily  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the 
children  of  that  oppressed  people  skipping 
gaily  past  my  window  to  the  free  school  which 
the  good  people  of  this  city  have  provided  for 
them.  And  now,  having  seen  this  great  dark- 
ness pass  awiy,  I  wait  with  patience  till  my 
Heavenly  Father  shall  call  me  to  Himself. 

Sarah  Euoar. 


The  shortest  and  surest  way  to  live  with 
honor  in  the  world,  is  to  bo  in  reality  what  we 
•ould  appear  to  be  5  and  if  we  observe,  we 
S-iU  find  that  all  humane  virtues  increase  and 
st'ngtheu  themselves  by  the  practice  and 
6^1~ieuce  of  them. 


For  Friends'  Intt'lligi'Dcer. 
A  WORD  FROM  IOWA. 
On  the  18th  of  First  month,  with  the  ther- 
mometer below  zero,  two  Friend.s  visited  the 
colored  school  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  composed  of  fifty 
scholar.^,  and  made  up  of  the  cliiMren  of  the 
freed-people  who  have  found  their  way  into  this 
State.  The  teacher  is  the  son  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  a  young  man  of  tuKnt,  and  very 
deeply  interested  in  this  class  of  our  people. 
We  were  surprised  at  the  astoni;ihing  pr.'gress 
of  the  pupils,  and  listened  to  their  excrci-ses  ia 
orthography,  embracing  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult words  in  ordinary  use.  It  was  a  rare  thing 
for  any  one  to  mis-^peU  a  word.  Their  reading 
was  very  fair,  but  in  aritlmiutic  and  <:eograpby 
they  exceeded  our  expectations.  While  great 
credit  is  due  to  the  as.-iduity  of  the  chiljrun, 
very  muoh  is  also  due  Peinhroke  Howe,  who, 
to  use  his  own  language,  says,  ''  I  feel  a  pride 
in  beins  able  to  say  my  school  will  compare 
well  with  the  white  schools  of  the  county."  Our 
county  supports  this  school. 

On  the  same  day  a  visit  was  made  to  an  old 
freedwoman  who  is  now  nearly  one  hundred 
years  of  age  She  has  been  the  mother  of 
twenty  children,  and  is  a  pious  Christian.  She 
still  retains  her  faculties  remarkably. 

A  part  of  the  nice  flinnel  sent  to  S.  B.  D.'s 
care  from  Friends  in  Philadelphia  was  given 
her,  which  she  received  with  many  expressions 
of  gratitude,  saying,  "  Surely  de  Lord  smt  it." 
She  lives  with  her  son-in-law  David  Johnson, 
known  as  "  Uncle  Davy."  This  poor  man  is 
only  forty-seven  years  old,  looking  as  if  he 
might  be  threescore  and  ten.  Ilis  fingers  have 
nearly  all  been  frozen  off,  and  his  limbs  are  dis- 
torted by  rheumatism.  We  met  him  in  the 
street  with  his  horse  and  saw,  returning  from 
work.  He  had  been  soil  to  seven  diff.irent 
masters  while  a  slave  in  Northern  3Iissouri.  A 
number  of  benevolent  persons  have  aided  him 
in  purchasing  a  little  home.  He,  too,  is  a  re- 
ligiously-minded man. 

The 'colored  people  here  have  all  recently 
been  in  slavery,  and  are  doing  so  well  as  to 
merit  the  kind  regard  even  of  some  who  were 
once  prejudiced  against  them.  A  more  jratrfnl 
people  for  the  favors  received  it  is  rare  to  find. 
Those  who  have  recently  come  seem  to  have 
more  means  than  such  a.s  arrived  during    tho 

war.  ^    J    ^>-  ^• 

Prairie  Grove,  Iowa,  1st  mo.  20,  I80/. 

Let  our  friendly  visits  be  improved  a?  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  good  to  the  soui.s  of  our  ftieuda. 
Shall  we  never  learn  the  art  of  introducing  and 
keeping  up  profitable  discourse  in  our  conversa- 
tion whh  our  friends,  such  as  we  may  hear  of 
with  comfort  in  that  day,  when  by  our  words 
we  must  be  justified,  and  by  our  word^  con- 
1  demned.     For,  perhaps,  even  of  those  whoso  re- 
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proach  we  fear,  if  we  manage  it  with  meekness 
and  humility,  we  may  be  bad  in  hoaor  Seri- 
ous godliness  will  command  respect.  Let  our 
friendly  visits,  therefore,  be  improved  as  oppor 
tunities  of  getting  good  to  our  own  souls.  By 
doing  good  we  do  indeed  get  good  ;  our  own 
lamp  will  burn  the  brighter  for  its  lighting 
others.  Think  how  little  good  we  have  done 
in  the  visits  we  have  made  and  received  !  How 
few  have  been  the  better  lor  us. —  M.  Henry. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  2,  186T. 


Review  op  a  Review. — "  Avoid  foolish 
questions  and  genealogies,  and  contentions, 
and  strivings  about  the  law  :  for  they  are  un- 
profitable and  vain." 

It  is  not  in  a  controversial  spirit  that  we  al- 
lude to  the  Editorial  of  a  recent  number  of  the 
"  British  Friend,"  reviewing  a  letter  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  by  one  of  our  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  but  our  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  following  sentence  : — 

"  Our  belief  io  a  return  en  the  part  of  the 
Hicksites  to  a  harmony  with  the  original  faith 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  drawn  from  their 
own  organ,  The  Intelligencer.  On  no  other 
ground  than  such  a  return  would  we  have  enter- 
tained the  remotest  idea  of  reunion." 

We  know  not  from  what  the  Editor  has  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  there  has  been  at 
any  time  a  wavering  of  our  faith  in  the  all-suf 
ficiency  of  divine  grace,  as  it  is  suffered  to  op- 
erate, to  redeem  and  cleanse  the  heart  from 
every  defibment.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
action  in  our  branch  of  the  organization  that 
will  substantiate  the  implied  charge  of  a  depar 
ture  from  the  Christian  principle  which  charac 
terized  the  Society  in  its  infancy,  or  of  having 
left  the  ground  on  which  our  early  Friends  be- 
came incorporated  in  a  religious  body. 

That  which  was  so  strongly  urged  by  them 
as  the  fundamental  principle,  and  which 
brought  upon  them  obloquy  and  derision,  we 
Btill  recognize,  in  a  measure  under  the  same 
ban,  as  the  faith  in  which  it  is  essential  that 
Friends  should  unite. 

With  those  who  are  made  "one"  by  this 
spirit,  minor  differences  are  comparatively 
of  little  moment  J  but  without  this  bond  of 
union  there  can  be  no  true  fellowship.  The 
Editor  further  remarks,  that  the  writer  of  the 


letter  "  does  not  state  wherein  the  Orthodox 
Society  has  departed  from  the  primitive  faith." 
We  think  this  point  answered  by  himself,  ia 
the  assertion  that,  "  Inestimable  as  is  the  gift 
of  Divine  Grace  in  order  to  salvation,  it  is  not 
all  eflScacious."  "  The  truth  as  to  the  scheme 
for  man's  redemption  must  be  received  as  a  per- 
fect whole.  That  scheme  consists  of  two  parts, 
an  outward  and  an  inward  work;  but  the  one 
must  on  no  account  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of 
the  other." 

If,  as  appears,  the  "  outward  work"  here  al- 
luded to  is  designed  to  apply  to  the  crucifixion 
of  the  blessed  Jesus,  we  cannot  find  any  such 
views  promulgated  by  him,  who  "  came  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth." 

Hud  our  forefathers  thus  held  up  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement,  as  believed  in  by  the  various 
religious  professors,  with  whom  they  were 
brought  in  contact,  why  the  cry  of  infidelity  and 
heresy  by  which  these  noble  advocates  of  the 
"  internal  light"  were  assailed  ? 

We   fully  believe   that   in  the   language  em- 
ployed by  George  Fox  and  his  co-temporaries, 
io  reference  to  ''  the  Saviour,"  while  it  is  capa- 
ble   of   a    double    interpretation,  was  used  by 
these     spiritually-niinded    men    in    a    spiritual 
sense,  else  much'that  is  written   is  inconsistent 
with    itself.     Whatever   their   sentiments  may 
have  been  in  reference  to  the  outward  sacrifice, 
in  giving  the  spirit  the  pre-eminence,  they  were 
brought  into  divine   harmony,  and   could  rally 
under    the    banner    unfurled    by   George    Fox, 
upon  which  was    inscribed,  "  Mind  the  Light." 
La  a  letter  of  exhortation  to  his  fri>^ndg,  in  the 
latter   part  of  his  life,   G.  Fox  says,  "  Stir  up 
the  gift  of  God  in  you,  improve  it,  and  do  not 
sit  down,  Demas-like,  and  enibi-ace  this  present 
world  that  will   have   an  end,  lest  you  become 
idolaters.     Re  valiant  for  God's  truth  upon  the 
earth,  and   spread  it  abroad  in  the  daylight  of 
Christ.     You  who  have  sought  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  righteousness  thereof,  and  have  re- 
ceived it,    and    preached    it,  which    stands  ia 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the   Holy 
Ghost,  as  able  ministers  of  the  Spirit,  sow  to  the   / 
spirit,  that  of  the  apirit  ye   may  reap  life  ever- 
lading."     Had  G.  F.  con.-idered  that  a  faith  ir 
the  "  outward   bl)od"  as  an  atoning  power  w^ 
essential,  how  deficient  was  this  admooitiop^^ 
well  as  many  others  of  similar  import. 
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We  often  regret  the  occasional  obscurity  of 
expression  ia  the  wri  iniis  of  our  early  Friends; 
and  a  continuance  of  the  practice  leads  in  the 
present  day  to  a  confusion,  which  we  think 
could  be  avoided  if  the  matter  was  regarded 
with  the  attention  it  deserves.  Familiarity  with 
certain  ambiguous  phrases  induces  the  habit 
of  using  them  ;  and  the  niiad  being  left  to  in- 
terpret them,  does  so  in  accordance  with  its  own 
belief.  Thus  there  is  kept  up  an  "■  uncertain 
sound"  which  is  incompitible  with  the  harmony 
and  simplicity  of  Truth  as  professed  by  Friends. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  an  important 
point  in  the  mission  of  Friends  at  this  time  is 
to  disrobe  the  truth  of  some  of  the  wrappings 
by  which  it  is  encumbered  through  the  intellect- 
uality of  man,  and  present  it  in  freshness  and 
simplicity  as  it  was  inculcated  by  Jesus.  There- 
fore, we  would  encourjge  those  who  speak,  and 
those  who  write,  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
great  Teacher  in  using  language  that  all  can 
understand.  What  can  be  more  comprehensive 
and  yet  simple,  than  the  truths  as  enunciated 
by  him  from  the  Mount !  And  what  clearer 
than  the  declaration,  that  "  who-oever  heareth 
these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them,  1  will 
liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  who  built  his  house 

upon  a  rock,  &c." 

i — *»*^-. 

Died,  on  the  lltii  of  First  month,  1867,  at  his 
daughter's  residence,  Middktiwn,  Deliwai  e  county, 
Joseph  Wpbster,  St.,  id  the  S6th  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
member  of  London  Gro^'e  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  was  a  person  (jf  unostentatious  piety,  and  en- 
deavored, throughout  a  long  and  checkered  life,  to 
follow  the  golden  Vule,  of  doing  unto  ottiers  as  he 
would  wish  they  should  do  to  him.  He  was  careful 
to  avoid  giving  offence,  and  possessed  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  and  w^mld  rather  suffer  an  iijnry  than 
resent  a  wrong.  Tlie  loss  of  sight,  incident  to  old 
age,  he  bore  with  Ctiristian  resignation,  lie  passed 
quietly  away,  after  a  short  illne^^s,  and  we  doubt  not 
his  spirit  is  at  restia  the  mansions  of  the  just  made 
perfect.  ^- 

,  First  month   14th,  1867,  Ezra  Eves,  in  the 

t9th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Fi.-hing  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  MilU-ille,  Co'umbia  Co.,  Pa. 

,  Firit  month  I6th,  at  Chadd's  Ford,  Dela- 
ware county,  Pa.,  Juliana,  widow  of  David  Hoopes, 
in  her  83d  year. 

,  First  month  2.^th,  Hannah,  widow  of  Charles 

Tyson,  in  her  83d  year  ;  a  member  of  Green  Street 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  Suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  25'h  inst., 

at  Germantown,  Henuy  P.  Athkrton,  in  his  49th 
year;  a  member  of  Frankford  Preparative  and 
Green  Street  Monthly  M.-eting3. 

— ^•*"— • 

Friends'  Fuel  Association  for  the  Poor  meets  this 
(Seventh- day)  evening,  2d  mo.  2d,  at  8  o'clock,  at 
Race  Street  Meetiug-housje. 

Joseph  M.  Tbdman,  Clerk. 


The  Associ-iiion  of  Friends  for  the  Aid  nnd  Eleva- 
'i"n  of  ilie  Freedmen  will  meet  at  llice  Street  .Meet- 
ng  House,  on  FourlL-day  evt-uing,  Secund  monib 
7ih,  at  7^  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  ELL..S,  j 


AVANTKD, 
By  the  Association  of  Prien<is  of  New  York  for  Re- 
lief of  Freedmen,  a  teacher  fur  a  school  in  .\l  iryland. 
Address,  Jacob  Capmo'n, 

1172  Broadway,  New  York. 
1st  mo.  12,  1867— tf. 


friends'    social    LYCEUM. 

An  extemporaneous  Lecture  on  Digestion 
was  delivered  by  Ann  Phicston,  M.  D.,  on  Ist 
mo.  15th. 

Her  remarks  were  prefaced  by  allusions  to 
the  great  imp  .rtance  fif  the  simple  and  frequent 
act  of  taking  our  daily  fooJ.  Must  of  our 
^reat  effjrts  have  an  ultimate  tendency  to  the 
providing  of  ourselves  and  families  with  that 
which  will  nourish  and  support  our  phvsical 
being;  and  so  strongly  ate  we  inclined  in  that 
direction,  that  those  stru<_'glincr  fur  political 
preferment  are  sometimes  called,  familiarly, 
''  The  bread  and  butter  brigade." 

It  has  been  S'lid, — and  not  altngether  inap-, 
propriately, — "  All  the  ships  of  all  the  seas  sail 
towards  the  human  stomach." 

It  may  be  somewhat  lunniliating  to  confess, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  all  the  great 
activity  of  body  at  d  mind  is  dcpendtnt,  in  a 
measure,  upon  the  food  we  cat,  since  fri>m  this 
source  is  derived  the  material  to  repair  the 
waste  of  the  muscles,  the  br;iin  and  the  entire 
human  system  ;  and  it  is  divinely  ordained 
that  the  taking  of  fo"d,  as  well  as  all  other 
actions  essential  to  life,  .-huuld  be  so  pleasant 
to  us  that  there  can  rarely  be  a  disrei'ard  of 
those  demands.  The  difference  in  eatini  was 
alluded  to:  those  denominated  ^^  (jood  /•e<hrs" 
have  a  large  vitality,  and  a  broad  base  for  the 
development  of  vigorous  life,  while  persons 
whose  manner  of  eating  is  more  restricted  and 
irregular,  have  g' nerally  a  more  feeble  organ- 
ism, and  a  smaller  amount  of  animal  and  men- 
tal power.  Preceding  man  were  the  lower 
forms  of  vegetables,  appropriat  in;:  and  bdiiding 
up  from  inorganic  matter  substance''  and  com- 
pounds to  support  oiilmnl  life.  Physiologists 
divide  the  articles  of  human  food  iot  >  tiri/<intc 
and  inorijanlc  substances,  which  are  called 
"  proximate  principles."  These  are  the  b-iilding 
materials  of  the  body.  Water,  salt,  chlori.le  of 
potassium,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
phosphate  and  carbonate  "f  soda,  phosphate  of 
pota^isa,  iron,  etc.,  are  among  them. 

No  living  body  is  found  without  having  in 
its  composition  these  sub^tance.s.  Water  forma 
three  fourths  of  the  entire  bulk,  the  other 
elements  entering  into  it.-j  composition  in  a 
greater  or  le=s  degree. 
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Organic  substances  are  divided  into  two 
classes — nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized. 
The  non  nitrogenized  substances,  fjund  in  vege- 
tables, are  starch,  sugar,  fats  and  gums,  all 
formed  of  oxygen,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  only. 
Albumen,  of  which  we  have  a  familiar  example 
in  the  white  of  an  egg,  the  gluten  of  wheat, 
the  ciseiu  ef  milk,  by  the  action  of  the  stomach, 
are  all  reduced  into  the  same  substance, — Al- 
huminese, — which  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  the  blood.  Three- fourths  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  food  taken  is  absorbed  and  passed 
into  the  blood. 

The  saliva,  of  which  there  are  about  56 
ounces  secreted  in  twenty- four  houis,  is  an 
active  agent  in  the  .conversion  of  starch  into 
sugar  from  its  properties  as  a  sulvent.  With 
the  aid  of  mastication,  it  places  the  food  in  a 
condition  for  the  action  of  the  stDmach. 

The  stomach  contains  an  acid  fluid  known 
as  the  gastric  juice,  which  contains  muriatic 
acid,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  from  other  sources.  There  are 
about  fourteen  pounds  of  gastric  juice  secreted 
in  twenty- four  hours. 

The  work  of  digestion  is  quite  rapid.  In 
five  minutes  after  eating,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  sensibly  diminished,  and  in  four  or 
five  hours,  in  a  healthy  condition  of  the  system, 
the  contents  are  absorbed.  The  liver  stcretes 
the  bile,  which  is  poured  into  the  alimentary 
Canal,  as  is  also  the  pancreatic  fluid,  which  acts 
upon  the  starch,  &c. 

Persons    having  a   great  amount  of  mental 
labor  to  perform   have,  as  a  rule,  less  digestive  j 
power  than  those  whose   labors  are  merely  me- 
chanical J   which  is   owing  to   the   fact   that  in  i 
the  former  class  the  blood  and  nervous  influence  ' 
are  distributed   largely  to  the    brain  at  the    ex- 
pense of  the  stomach. 

The  great  variety  of  constitutions  makes  it  ; 
impossible  to  establish  any  definite  rule  as  to 
the  amount  or  time  of  eating  ;  animal  instinct 
in  this  particular  should  be  regarded.  Regu- 
larity in  eating  is  of  great  importance,  and  a 
disregard  of  this  essential  is  very  apt  to  produce 
indigestion. 

The  habit  of  taking  the  largest  meal  in  the 
business  portion  of  the  day  is  not  best  for  men 
of  active  and  engrossing  pursuits.  After  eating 
freely,  mental  and  physical  rest  are  very  im- 
portant as  aids  to  digestion  ;  as  is  also  a  cheer- 
ful disposition.  Anything  unpleasant  or  very 
exciting  should  be  avoided  at  table,  and  if  pos- 
sible, pleasant,  lively  conversation  might  be 
engaged  in  profitably. 

It  has  been  a  prevailing  idea  that  eating  be- 
fore going  to  bed  is  unwholesome,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  so  ;  but  there  are  times 
when  it  may  be  indulged  in  properly.  After 
being  engaged  in  conversation,  or  in  study  late 
in  the  evening,  we  often   feel   too   hungry  to 


sleep  ;  at  such  times  light  food  in  moderation 
would  be  useful. 

The  lecturer  stated  as  her  belief  that  the 
cause  of  much  domestic  unhappiness  might  be 
found  in  poor  cooking,  and  expressed  great 
sympathy  for  both  man  and  wife  in  the  troubles 
growing  out  of  ignorance  of  this  indispensable 
art,  believing  that  the  remedy  for  much  of  this 
trouble  miijht  be  found  in  a  system  of  education 
in  scientific  cooking.  Prof.  Blot's  lectures  on 
this  subject  were  alluded  to  favorably,  express- 
ing, however,  a  fear  that  they  were  scarcely 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  means  of  the  general 
public.  The  application  of  scientific  discove- 
ries to  the  various  domestic  duties  has  done 
much  for  the  happiness  of  the  human  family. 
Not  least  among  the  agencies  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  msde  subservient  to  his  wants  is 
fire,  by  means  of  which  he  may  live  in  any  or 
all  climates,  laying  all  nature  under  contribution 
for  his  support,  &c. 


For  Fiieuus'  lutelligi'iicer. 
FRIENDS  A.MONGST   THE  niEEDMEN. 

NO.    IV. 

In  the  following  summary  of  incidentals  the 
compiler  has  not  made  an  especial  point  of 
stating  the  precise  condition  of  the  schools 
under  the  care  of  Friends,  but  has  aimed  to 
show  the  practical  workings  of  a/l  our  efforts 
fur  "the  aid  and   elevation  of  the  Freedmen." 

Cornelia  Hancock,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  SC, 
remarks,  "My  scholars  are  at  an  interesting 
age;  and  looking  back,  and  considering  they 
have  been  in  school  only  one  year,  their  pro- 
gress seems  remarkable, — onli/  six  being  then 
able  to  read,  and  the  rest  very  imperfect  spellers, 
and  none  of  them  able  to  tell  how  many  6  and 
2  would  make.  A'ok;,  the  first  class  can  per- 
form, mentally,  examples  as  p2xl5  and  27x5. 
Lower  clas.-;es  perform  equally  well  in  porpor- 
tion."  (In  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  the 
teacher  claims  no  allowance  f  >r  the  disadvantage 
of  the  long  summer  vacation.)  Chaoginy:  the 
subject,  she  continues,  "  We  were  enabled  by 
the  generosity  of  a  friend  to  bring  Christmas 
to  about  two  hundred  little  children.  AVe  had 
a  large  tree,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  leaded 
with  gifts  of  every  description.  The  children 
all  assembled  in  one  room  around  the  tree  and 
sang  several  pretty  pieces,  after  wiiieh  the 
work  of  distributing  commenced,  which  to  us 
was  work,  and  to  them  was  joy  unspeakable." 

Caroline  Taylor,  at  the  same  place,  gives 
a  good  account  of  her  school;  all  her  scholars 
not  only  read,  but  are  in  arithmetic,  while  their 
progress  in  other  branches  is  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

Mary  A.  Taylor,  at  the  same  place,  writes 
that  she  has  45  scholars,  all  of  whom  are  be- 
tween 6  and  16  years  of  age,  and  yet  th''i/  all 
read  and  icrite.     She,  ho.wever,  adds,  "  The  at- 
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tendance  has  not  been  as  good  this  month,  on 
account  of  the  cold  weather;  many  of  my 
pupils  come  from  the  country,  and  have,  no 
shoes  to  wear  !" 

]Mary  McBride,  at  Vienna,  states  that  quite 
a  number  of  her  scholars  walk  several  mik-s  to 
school,  and  four  of  them  Jive  miles.  She  dis- 
tributed the  juvenile  books  sent  out,  awarding 
them  for  good  conduct  during  the  terra.  One 
of  the  colored  men  supplied  her  with  a  tree, 
which  fhe  trimmed  with  toys,  &c.  Slie  further 
says,  "  I  added  another  pound  of  candy,  made 
40  or  50  little  bags,  and  filled  them;  I  also  had 
thrae  cakes  given  me.  The  children  were  all 
invited  to  be  present  in  the  school  room  at 
half-past  eleven  on  Christmas  day,  and  they  each 
had  a  piece  of  cake  and  a  bag  of  candy  handed 
them  from  a  waiter,  also  some  taken  from  the 
tree.  They  sung  a  Christmas  carol,  I  made  a 
short  speech,  and  altogether  we  had  quite  a 
happy  time." 

Sarah  A.  Steer,  at  Waterford,  Va.,  writes, 
"  I  gave  them  holiday  on  Christmas  day,  and 
asked  them  how  many  would  attend  during  the 
week,  as  I  expecfed  to  have  school.  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  every  hand  raised, 
and  am  glad  to  say  they  all  came  and  that  my 
school  was  larger  than  usual."  She  adds,  "  My 
school  is  more  interesting  now  than  at  any 
time  since  I  have  been  teacliing ;"  and  in  refer- 
ence to  her  colored  assistant,  says.  I  am  more 
and  more  pleased  with  her,  and  think  she  will 
make  a  good  teacher.  I  am  doing  all  I  on 
for  her,  and  sometimes  give  the  first  class  info 
her  hands." 

"  The  Circular  letter  was  received  with  real 
gratitude,  many  of  them  shedding  tears  while 
1  read  it — all  sending  Icve  to  the  kind  friends 
who  are  doing  so  much  for  them.  I  appointed 
the  nest  First-day  afternoon  after  I  received 
it  to  read  it  to  them.  My  school-room  would 
not  hold  half  who  came  to  hear  it,  and  I  opened 
the  door,  so  that  those  outside  might  hear. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  them,  and  they  re- 
quested me  to  dismiss  those  inside,  and  let 
those  outside  come  in  and  read  it  again.  I  did 
so,  and  even  then  some  of  the  old  women 
smuggled  themselves  in  the  second  time  to  hear 
"  the  beuufi/nl  words"  once  more.  I  have  read 
it  a  good  many  times  since  to  some  who  cannot 
come  to  my  home  to  hear  it.  The  box  of 
clothing  is  doing  much  good.  I  find  a  place 
for  every  thing  sent. 

Mary  K.  Brosius,  (at  Vienna  )  in  alluding 
to  the  little  boy  of  five  ye:irs  of  age,  before  re- 
ported as  having  learned  his  letters  so  rapidly, 
states,  "  He  can  now  write  very  well  on  the 
slate,  and  can  make  all  the  figures  and  letters 
without  a  copy.  This  prodigy  of  a  boy  is 
always  at  the  head  of  his  class,  above  others 
who  are  much  older  than  he,  and  who  have 
been    Koinj^    to    school    longer    than    he    has. 


Some  of  the  articles  1  have  reserved  for  Christ- 
mas.  I  expect  to  have  a  tree  in  the  parlor  of 
the  house  wlicre  I  b  )ard,  and  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors who  formerly  despised  "  nitjijer  Irarhers" 
(as  she  used  to  call  us)  has  offered  to  bake  me 
a  cake.  I  also  expect  sume  from  our  super- 
intendant,  &c.  I  think  if  we  were  to  stay  here 
long  enough,  the  people  would  all  associate  with 
us  if  we  W'uld  witli  them.  They  appear  afraid 
to  have  us  for  asscciates  in  their  sensitlvenesa 
of  what  others  will  say.  The  "  Circular  letter" 
was  received  with  many  thanks  to  those  who 
thus  renienibered  them. 

Frances  E.  Gauze  has  again  resumed  her 
dutie-i  at  Ilerudon  Station,  in  the  new  house, 
replacing  the  one  burned.  She  says,  "  I  a?n  so 
glad  to  ^et  back  to  tiie  the  school  room  again 
that  1  feel  willing  to  put  up  with  some  incon- 
veniences. It  is  built  of  green  pine  1  'gs  lined 
inside  with  boards,  is  l>i  feet  lung  and  15 
wide."  After  some  further  descripfion  of  the 
house,  she  continues:  "The  grf)und  it  stands 
upon  was  given  to  the  Frecdmen  by  one  of  our 
good  Union  men.  His  name  is  .John  Webster, 
formerly  from  New  Yurk  State." 

"The  Freedmeu  were  hiu'hly  pleased  with 
the  '  Circular  letter.'  One  old  wom m  remarked, 
'  She  knew  the  people  of  the  North  were 
blessed  good  people.'  The  cloihing  sent  has 
been  distributed  among  thirteen  families.  One 
family  was  entirely  destitute.  I  visited  theui 
in  their  home;,  which  was  a  miserable  hut,  and 
i  seemed  to  be  destitute  of  all  the  comforts  of 
life;  the  children,  five  in  number,  were  almost 
naked,  a  few  old  rags  being  all  they  had  on 
them.  I  never  beheld  such  poverty  before, 
and  I  gave  tliera  each  a  new  suit  of  cl-'thes, 
for  which  they  were  very  grateful  indeed.  They 
are  coming  to  school  now,  since  they  have  suf- 
ficient clothing  to  cover  them." 

Martha  Wrioiit,  at  Lewansville,  says,  "  I 
have  two  pupils  whom  I  think  would  make 
crood  teachers  in  a  few  month.s.  I  think  it 
would  have  done  vour  hearts  good,  could  you 
have  seen  the  radiant  faces  of  my  pupils  when 
they  stepped  forward  and  took  fn.m  my  bands 
the  proSered  Christmas  presents.  Man)  thauks 
for  the  clothing." 

The  reports  from  II  ANN  AH  Shoktlidoe, 
Catharine  E.  Hall  and  Eliza  E.  U  ay,  all 
show  a  continuation  of  their  earnest  effort  in 
the  good  work. 

From  some  cause  not  known  to  us,  (hrre  ot 
our  schools  have  not  been  reported;  but  the 
fhirtrrn  we  have  heard  from  report  an  ag-rogato 
of  474  pupils,  410  of  whom  are  between  b 
and  16  years  of  age,  and  yet  the  astonishing 
fact  is  presented,  that  of  the  entire  n'»',her 
oulu  ei</lit  are  in  the  alphabet,  while  eiL'bt  ot 
the  schools   have  not  a   single   pupil  leammg 

^  J.  M.    Wood,   (it  is   believed  formerly  of 
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Iowa,)  now  snjouraing  at  WoodJawn,  Va., 
writes  us  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  and  he 
too  speaks  of  cur  "  Circular  letter,"  having 
been  presenf  when  it  whs  read  to  a  large  meet- 
ing of  " /rt^^/////c//i  Frefchnen."  He  gives  some 
interesting  details  of  the  impressions  made,  and 
remarks,  "  It  would  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
donor  to  see  tde  e;irnestness  manifested  by  this 
disenthralled  people  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  privileges  thus  secured  them."  Then  fol- 
lows a  description  of  the  scene  at  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  presents  to  the  children,  stating, 
*'  The  gratitude  beaming  from  their  eyes 
spoke  more  to  me  than  their  tongues."  He 
also  speaks  in  high  terms  of  our  school  (taught 
by  Sarah  E.  Llnyd^  and  of  the  faithfulness  as 
well  as  the  "  credi'able  effort  in  the  mechanical 
line"  of  the  Freedmen  in  the  erection  of  their 
building,  most  of  the  work  having  been  done 
by  themselves. 

Susan  H.  Clark,  who  has  for  several 
years  been  a  faithful  laborer  in  the  good  cause 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  in  a  recent  letter  depicting 
the  suflfering  among  the  Freedmen  in  that 
vicinity,  states  that  the  snow  and  rain  that  had 
prevailed  there,  comhined  with  the  want  of 
shoes  and  sutficient  clothing,  had  prevented 
them  from  procuring  their  former  supply  of 
faggots  from  the  woods,  and  that  some  were 
absolutely  compelled  to  remain  in  bed  to  keep 
warm. 

Having  no  money,  in  consequeqce  of  the  im- 
possibility to  procure  work,  she  queries,  "What 
are  they  to  do  ?"  and  continues  :  "  A  young  lady 
and  myself  visited  a  few  families  the  fir,-t  morn- 
ing of  the  snow,  and  found  six  families  who  had 
no  wood  nor  a  morsel  of  meat  in  the  hot3se.  In 
one  was  an  old  woman  and  her  grandchild  ;  in 
another,  an  old  man  104  years  of  agi^,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter.  We  returned  home  and 
purchased  a  small  load  of  wood  for  one  dollar, 
and  I  went  around  with  the  cart,  and  dropped 
one  stick  here,  two  at  another  place,  three  or 
four  at  a  thirl,  according  to  their  need,  until  I 
bad  supplied  ten.  I  also  bought  a  dollar's  worth 
of  meal  (35  pounds)  and  distributed  it  to  six 
families:  and  so  it  is — if  I  should  start  out  this 
morning,  I  should  find  many  who  had  had  no 
break  fist. 

"  Feeling  that  the  people  needed  more  per- 
sonal attention,  I  made  arrangements  to  be  re- 
leased from  a  purtion  of  my  school  duties,  and 
have  been  visiting  them  in  their  homes.  Last 
week  I  Tpsi'\d /or f//  five  visits  What  I  mean  by 
visits,  is  not  to  go  into  a  cabin,  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions and  then  pass  on  to  the  next,  but  to  sit 
down  with  them  and  advise  them  how  to  got 
along,  to  read  the  Hible  to  them,  to  beseech  them 
to  turn  from  sin,  &c.  I  never  leave  a  house  under 
ten  minutes,  and  sometimes  remain  half  an  hour. 
I  feel  that  much  good  is  being  done  in  this  way 
by  us  all,  for  my  companions  aUo  go  as  fre- 


quently as  they  can.  We  have  every  encour- 
agement to  labor  among  them,  for  they  receive 
us  so  thankfully,  I  feel  as  if  I  cnuid  spend  my 
life  among  them,  and  that  I  am  just  where  the 
Lord  desired  I  should  labor." 

Her  letter  c>  ntains  much  more  of  interest, 
but  want  of  space  forbids  the  introduction  of 
any  thing  more,  as  I  fear  I  have  already  pro- 
longed these  sketches  to  an  almost  unwarrant- 
able length.  One  more  quotation,  however. 
After  some  details  as  to  their  schools,  she  re- 
marks, "  I  looked  around  the  other  night  upon 
our  school,  and  I  thought  what  a  glorious  sight 
this  is  !  Oh  !  that  others  could  thus  behold  it." 

Although  not  in  our  employ,  she  has  been 
our  almoner  on  other  occasions,  and  the  reading 
of  her  letter  (which  had  only  been  addressed 
to  a  relative)  before  the  association  awakened 
such  a  lively  interest  that  an  appropriation  of 
both  money  and  clothing  was  promptly  made 
for  her  distribution.  Generous  responses  from 
individuals  have  also  been  received,  all  of  which 
either  have  been  or  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

Fhilad'a,  1st  mo.  21,  1867.         J.  M.  E. 


From  the  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 
POOR. 
What  I  poor  yon  eay  ;  why,  save  you,  friend, 

IVe  more  tlian  half  the  world  can  show  ; 
Such  wealth  as  miae  you  caoi  ot  boast, 

Such  bliss  as  mine  you  cannot  know. 
I've  more  than  keenest  head  can  sum, 

Could  ever  drj/am  of  night  or  dny  ; 
I've  treasures  hid  from  sordid  hearts, 

No  cunning  thief  can  take  away. 
My  riches  never  bring  di-trust 

Between  me  and  ray  fellow-men  ; 
No  evil  passion  stirs  my  breast, 

To  yield  me  hate  for  hate  again  ; 
But  pleasure,  peace  and  joy  they  bring; 

They  soothe  my  cares,  they   make  me  glad, 
They  give  deli^jhis  I  cannot  name, 

And  buy  me  comfort  when  I'm  sad. 

Come  here  and  open  wide  your  eyes  ; 

You  see  earth's  glorj'  at  my  feet, 
You  see  the  sky  above  my  head, 

The  sunshine  on  my  garden  seat; 
Yon  see  the  love  that  lights  my  home. 

The  children  round  my  cottage  doorr— 
The  bird.-J,  the  bees,  the  grass  and  flowers, 

And  you  have  dared  to  call  me  poor. 
Come  here  and  open  wide  your  ears. 

And  hark  the  music  morning  makes, 
Wnen  from  the  hills  and  fr-im  the  woods 

Her  high  and  holy  anthem  breaks. 
Come  here  and  catch  the  grand  old  song3, 

That  nature  sings  me  evermore — 
The  whisperings  of  a  thousand  things, 

And  tell  me,  tell  me,  am  Ipoor? 
Not,  rich  is  he,  though  wider  far 

His  acres  stretch  than  eye  can  roll, 
Who  has  no  sunshine  in  his  mind, 

No  wealth  of  beauty  in  his  soul. 
Not  poor  is  he,  though  never  known 

His  name  in  hnll  or  city  mart. 
Who  smilt-s  content  beneath  his  load, 

With  God  and  Nature  in  his  heart. 

— Matthias  Barr, 
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FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

Beautiful  lily,  dwelling  by  still  rivers, 

Or  solitary  mere, 
Or  where  tlie  sluggish  meadow-brook  delivera 

Its  waters  to  the  weir  I 

Thou  laughest  at  the  mill,  the  whirr  and  worry 

Of  spindle  and  of  loom, 
And  the  great  wheel  that  toils  amid  the  hurry 

And  rushing  of  the  flume. 

Bora  to  the  purple,  born  to  joy  and  pleasance, 

Thou  dost  not  toil  nor  spin, 
But  makest  glad  and  radiant  with  thy  presence 

The  meadow  and  the  lin. 

The  wind  blows,  and  uplifts  thy  drooping  banner, 

And  round  thee  throng  and  run 
The  rushes,  the  green  yeomen  of  ihy  manor, 

The  outlaws  of  the  sun. 

The  burnished  dragon-fly  is  thine  attendant, 

And  tilts  against  the  field, 
And  down  the  listed  sunbeam  rides  resplendent 

With  steel-blue  mail  and  shield. 

Thou  art  the  Iris,  fair  among  the  fairest, 

Who,  armed  with  golden  rod 
And  winged  with  the  celestial  azure,  bearest 

The  message  of  some  God. 

Thou  art  the  Muse,  who,  far  from  crowded  cities, 

Hauntest  the  sylvan  streams. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  reed  the  artless  ditties 

That  come  to  us  as  dreams. 

0  flower-de-luce,  bloom  on,  and  let  the  river 

Linger  to  Isiss  thy  feet! 
0  flower  of  soDg,  bloom  on,  and  make  forever 

The  world  more  fair  and  sweet 

— //.   W.  LongfcRow. 


"  It  is  hard  to  believe  the  sin  we  do  our  own. 
One  lays  the  blame  on  circumstances;  an- 
other, on  those  who  tempted  ;  a  third,  on  Adam, 
Satan,  or  his  own  nature,  as  if  it  were  not 
himself.  The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape, 
and  the  cliildren's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  !  Per- 
ilous to  refer  the  evil  in  us  to  any  source  out 
of  and  beyond  ourselves.  In  this  way  penitence 
becomes  impossible — petitious." 


For  the  ChiHren. 
HOW  MAN  IS  SUPERIOR   TO  ANIMALS. 

BY   WORTHINGTOIi    HOOKER. 

You  see,  by  what  I  have  told  you,  that  man 
can  do  with  his  hands  a  great  variety  of  things 
that  animals  cannot  do.  It  has  been  said, 
therefore,  by  some  that  the  hand  is  the  great 
thing  that  makes  man  superior  to  animals. 
But  this  is  not  true.  Of  what  use  would  the 
hand  be,  if  there  was  not  a  mind  in  the  head, 
that  knew  how  to  use  it?  Suppose  that  your 
cat  bad  a  hand  instead  of  a  paw,  could  she 
write  with  it?  No;  the  mind  in  her  brain 
does  not  know  enough  for  this.  And  so  there 
are  a  great  many  other  things  that  we  do  with 
our  hands,  which  the  cat  would  not  know 
enough  to  do  with  hands,  if  she  had  them. 

So,  then,  it  is  not  the  hand  merely  that 
makes  you  superior  to  a  cat,  but  it  is  the  mind, 


that  uses  the  hand.  Yuur  mind  knows  more 
than  her  mind  does,  and  wants  to  do  more 
things  than  her  mind  ever  dreamj  of.  Your 
mind  therefore  needs  such  an  in,«truriient  as 
the  hand,  to  do  these  things  with,  while  a  paw 
answers  very  wtU  for  a  cat. 

God  gives  to  every  animal  just  such  machine- 
ry as  its  mind  can  u.se.  It  it  knows  a  good 
deal,  that  is,  if  it  has  a  good  deal  of  mind,  he 
oives  it  a  good  deal  of  machinery  ;  but,  if  it 
has  but  little  mind,  he  gives  it  but  little 
machinery  ;  fur  if  he  gave  it  much,  it  would 
not  know  how  to  work  it.  An  oyster,  as  1  have 
told  you,  knows  but  little  as  it  lies  covered  up 
in  its  shell.  It  knows  how  to  do  only  a  few 
things,  and  so  it  has  but  little  machinery.  A 
dog  or  a  cat  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  ao 
oyster,  and  therefore  it  has  paws,  chws,  teeth, 
&3.,  as  machinery  for  its  ujind  to  use.  And  as 
your  mind  knows  so  muuh  more  than  that  of  a 
dog  or  a  cat,  it  has  that  wonderful  machine, 
the  hand,  to  do  what  it  knows  how  to  do. 

The  mind  of  man  knows  8o  much  that  it  will 
contrive,  when  there  are  no  hands,  to  use 
other  things  in  place  of  them.  1  once  saw  a 
man  who  had  no  hands  write  and  do  various 
other  things  very  well  with  his  toes.  You  know 
we  generally  use  the  right  hand  most,  making 
the  left  hand  rather  the  helpmate  of  the  right. 
But,  when  the  right  hand  is  lost  in  any  way, 
the  mind  sets  the  left  hand  to  work,  to  learn  to 
do  as  the  lost  one  did.  I  once  had  to  cut  off  the 
right  arm  of  a  very  bright  little  girl.  But  her 
husy  mind  did  not  stop  woiking  because  it  had 
lost  the  best  part  of  its  machinery.  In  loss  than 
a  fortnight,  I  saw  her  sewing  with  the  left 
hand,  fastening  her  work  with  a  pin,  instead  of 
holding  it  as  she  used  to  do. 

There  is  some  other  machinery,  besides  the 
hands,  that  you  have,  which  animals  have  not. 
It  is  the  machinery  that  is  in  the  face.  A  dog, 
when  he  is  pleased,  looks  up  at  you  and  wags 
his  tail;  but  he  cannot  laugh  or  even  smile, 
neither  can  he  frown.  Why?  ]Jecau<e  there 
is  none  of  the  smiling,  and  laujjhing,  and  frown- 
ing machinery  there.  And  so  it  is  with  other 
animals. 

The  variety  of  work  that  this  machinery  of 
expression  does  in  the  face  of  man  is  very 
great,  as  you  can  see,  if  }ou  watch  the  varied 
expressions  of  countenance  in  persons  engaged 
in  animated  conversation.  But  there  is  very 
little  variety  of  expression  in  the  face  of  an  ani- 
mal. Now  why  is  it  that  they  have  not  the 
same  muscles  of  expression  that  we  have  ?  It 
is  for  the  same  reason  that  they  have  nut  hands. 
The  mind  of  man  has  a  great  many  more 
thoughts  and  feelings  tlwin  the  mind  ui"  an  ani- 
mal has.  It  needs,  therefore,  more  machinery 
to  express  these  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
wan"nng  of  a  dog's  tail  answers  very  well  to  ex- 
press his  simple  feeling  of  pleasure;  but  jou 
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have  so  many  different  pleasnnt  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  you  need  the  varied  play  of  the 
muscles  of  the  i'ace  to  express  them. 

But  some  animals  have  certain  muscles  of 
expression  in  the  iace  that  we  have  not.  They 
are  the  snarling  muscles,  as  they  are  called. 
Tbey  draw  up  the  upper  lip  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth  in  such  a  way  as  to  ?how  the  long 
tearing  teeth.  Now  the  reason  we  have  no 
such  muscles  is,  that  we  ought  never  to  have 
snailing  feelings.  I  have  seen  both  men  and 
children  look  very  badly  when  they  were  angry  ; 
but  ihey  would  have  luoked  a  gttat  deal  worse, 
if  they  had  snarling  machinery  in  their  faces, 
as  wolves,  and  cats  and  dogs  have  in  theirs. 

There  is  some  machinery  that  animals  hive, 
just  as  we  do,  which  they  cannot  use  to  do  as 
many  things  as  we  can,  because  they  do  not 
know  bow.  I  will  give  you  an  example,  and 
then  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  Did  joa  ever 
think  why  it  is  that  animals  cannot  talk  ?  It  is 
not  because  they  have  not  the  machinery  for 
talking.  Many  of  them  have  tongues,  teeth, 
lips,  &c.  These  are  the  things  that  we  use  to 
talk  with,  and  yet,  though  they  have  them,  and 
have  a  voice  that  comes  out  from  their  throats 
as  ours  does,  they  cannot  talk.  Why  is  this? 
It  is  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  these 
parts  in  talking,  though  they  do  know  how  to 
use  them  in  other  things,  as  eating.  The  cow 
knows  how  to  use  her  teeth,  and  lips,  aud  tongue 
in  eating;  but  if  she  had  a  mind  like  yours, 
she  would  use  thecj  in  talking,  and  would  not 
merely  low. 

The  parrot,  you  know,  does  know  how  to 
talk  after  a  fashion.  This  particular  faculty  is 
given  to  it,  though  it  is  rather  a  stupid  bird 
about  other  things.  And  after  all,  its  talking 
is  a  very  awkward  imitation  of  the  speech  of 
man  ;  it  only  says  what  it  hears  people  say,  and 
that  in  a  very  bungling  manner. 

Though  man  has  more  machinery  and  can  do 
more  things  than  any  other  animal,  there  are 
some  things  that  some  animals  can  do  better 
than  he  can.  Man  can  ciiuib,  but  he  cannot  do 
it  as  well  as  a  cat  or  a  monkey.  He  can  swim, 
but  not  as  well  as  a  fish.  The  frog  and  the 
grasshoppers  are  better  jumpers.  The  horse 
and  the  dog  can  run  faster  than  he  can.  He 
cannot  see  as  far  as  some  birds.  He  has  but 
two  eyes,  but  the  fly  has  thousands  of  eyes,  so 
that  it  can  see  in  all  directions  at  once.  He 
cannot  smell  as  well  as  the  dog,  who  can  follow 
the  track  of  his  master,  by  the  scent  left  in  his 
footsteps.  He  can  mimic  different  sounds,  but 
the  mo'dcing  bird  can  beat  him  at  this. 

But,  besides  all  this,  there  are  some  things 
done  by  some  animals  that  man  cannot  do  at 
all.  He  cannot  fly  like  the  birds  and  insects. 
He  cannot  go  to  roost  like  the  birds.  He  can- 
not walk  along  on  the  wal!  over  bis  head,  as  the 
fly  does,  with  the  suckers  on  its  feet. 


Each  animal  is  fitted  to  do  just  those  things 
that  it  needs  to  do.  For  exaiiiple,  the  monkey 
needs  to  climb  to  get  his  living,  and  the  Crea- 
tor has  therefore  made  him  so  that  he  can 
climb  very  easily.  For  this  purpose,  instead  of 
having  two  hands  and  two  feet,  as  we  have,  he 
has  fuur  things,  shaped  somewhat  like  hands, 
with  which  he  can  grasp  the  limbs  of  trees.  I 
might  give  you  other  examples,  but  you  can 
find  many  in  the  chapters  on  "what  animals 
use  for  hands," — "  the  tools  of  animals,"  and 
their  instruments  of  defense  and  attack. 


Assurance. — <'  Knowing  in  yourselves," 
saith  the  Apostle,  "  that  ye  have  in  heaven  a 
better  and  more  enduring  substance."  So  our 
translation  renders  it  ;  but  in  the  original  it  is 
''  Know  that  in  yourselves  jou  have  a  better 
and  a  more  enduring  substance  in  heaven;" 
those  that  are  assured  of  the  truth  of  their  own 
graces  have  a  heaven  in  themselves;  a  better 
and  more  enduring  substance  in  themselves  ; 
such  discoveries  of  Grod  and  sweet  peace  and 
tranquility  of  soul  ;  such  overflowing  joya  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  heaven  itself  is  never  able 
to  bestuw  other  kind  of  happiness  than  this  is, 
though  there  they  shall  have  it  in  further  degree 
and  measure. 


SHETLAND  STOCKINGS  AND  THEIR  KNITTERS. 

There  is  perhaps  no  community  that  gives 
such  indications  of  industry  among  the  female 
population  as  Shetland.  The  knitting-needles 
and  the  worsted  are  continually  in  their  hands, 
aud  seem  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  wcman 
herself.  If  you  take  a  walk  towards  Tingwall, 
you  will  meet  or  pass  dozens  of  women  going 
for  or  returning  with  peats  from  the  hill,  all 
busy  knitting — one  a  stocking,  another  a  stout 
shawl  or  cravat.  The  finer  articles — scarfs,  veils, 
and  lace  shawls,  which  are  often  exquisitely  ' 
fitie — cannot  be  worked  in  this  off-hand  way, 
and  are  reserved  for  leisure  hours  at  home. 
The  "  keyshie" — a  straw  basket,  Uke  a  large 
inverted  beehive — may  be  full  or  empty,  bat 
you  never  fail  to  find  the  busy  fingers.  This 
carrying  cf  peats  is  an  almost  daily  task,  and 
you  sometimes  see  a  woman  with  strongly-marked 
features  and  large  frame,  who,  from  constant 
exposure  to  sunshine  and  shower,  and  rendered 
gaunt  and  wiery  by  hard  work,  recalls  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  description  of"  Noma  of  Fitful  Head." 
The  poorer  classes  generally  wear  no  shoes,  but 
"rivlins,"  a  kind  of  sandal  made  of  untanned 
cowhide,  or  sometimes  seal-skin,  with  the  hair 
cutside,  and  lashed  to  the  foot  with  thongs. 
All  the  wool  of  the  pure  Shetland  sheep  is  fine, 
but  the  finest  grows  under  the  neck,  and  is 
never  shorn  oft',  but  "  rooed"— that  is,  gently 
pulled.  It  is  said  that  an  ounce  of  wool  can  by 
skill  be  spun  into  upwards  of  1,000  yards  of 
three-ply  thread.     Stockings  can  be  knitted  of 
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such  fineness  as  to  be  easily  drawn  throu"h  a 
finger-ring.  The  annual  proceeds  of  the  iifdus- 
try  are  said  to  be  not  less  than  ^8 10,000.  It  is 
quite  common  for  a  servant,  when  making  an 
engagement,  to  stipulate  that  she  shall  "have 
her  hands  to  herself,"  meaning  tlial  all  she  can 
make  by  knitting  is  to  go  into  her  own  pocket. 
Tbe  industry  of  the  women  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  by  their  knitting  they  supply 
themselves  with  dress,  but  espei-ially  with  tea, 
of  which  they  are  intemperately  fond.  It  is  a 
perfectly  ascertained  fact,  that  the  value  of  tea 
annually  consumed  in  Shetland  far  exceeds  the 
whole  land  rental — about  £30,000.  Very 
large  quantities  of  eggs  are  sent  south,  bringing 
in,  it  !3  said,  some  thousands  of  pounds  annually, 
a  great  portion  of  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
teapot. —  Good   Words. 

• — <•»  ■ 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report  : — 

From  (]ity  Oontiibutions. $19.00 

"     Estate  of  Frederick  Springs,  per  Jacob 

T.Williams 82.20 

"     Friends  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeiin-r 18.00 

"  "  Upper  Greenwich 11.00 

"     Samuel  Marshall,  Mihvaukie 25.00 


$155.20 
Also  Donations  of  Goods,  Clothing  and  Books 
from  A.  Campbell  &  Co.,  Rachel  W.  Moore,  Louisa 
J.  Roberts,  Mary  Ann  Evans,  D.  Ferris,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Frieods  of  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  Friends' 
Sewing  Circle,  Wrightstown,  Pa.,  John  H.  Dudley, 
Mc.  Laurel,  N.  J. 

Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
1st  mo.  26,  1867.  No.  30  Third  St. 


(N.  Y.  Correspondence  of  the  Louistille  Courier.) 
HOW  THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE  IS   WORKED. 

The  other  day  a  telegrapher,  who  had  looked 
into  the  matter,  told  me,  in  a  few  words,  how 
the  Atlantic  cable  is  worked.  I  had  read 
column  afcer  column  in  the  papers  in  a  vain 
effort  to  understand  how  it  was  done;  and  was 
astonished  enough,  I  assure  you,  to  see  how 
simple  a  thing  was  the  instrument  which  talks 
across  the  sea.  Imagine  a  small  needle — it 
weighs  only  three-seventeenths  of  a  grain — set 
BO  that  either  end  points  to  a  powerful  fixed 
magnet.  0/er  this  needle  is  a  board  in  which 
is  a  small  hole,  above  and  behind  which  is  a 
black  board.  One  end  of  the  needle,  or  rather 
magnet,  is  the  positive,  and  the  other  a  nega- 
tive one. 

The  battery  is  taken  off  at  one  side  of  the 
ocean  by  the  action  of  the  magnets  themselves 
when  the^operator  at  the  other  side  is  writing. 
The  battery  used  at  either  end  contains  only 
three  cups — a  won^ierfully  small  number  when 
you  know  that  it  takes  a  thousand  or  more  to 
work  the  various  wires  loading  out  of  No.  145 
Broadway,  the  head  ofiice  here.  The  applica- 
tion or'  a  current  from  the  battery  to  the  posi- 


tive magnet  at  Valentia  induces  an  attraction 
of  the  needle  by  the  negative  magnet  at 
Heart's  Content,  or  vice  versa.  The  movement 
of  the  needle,  however,  is  so  very  small  that 
it  could  not  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  A 
powerful  magnifier,  however,  carries  the  re- 
fiection  of  the  motion  of  the  needle  through 
the  hole  in  the  board  above,  and  transfers  it  in 
an  enlargeil.  and  with  the  aid  uf  light,  an  en- 
lightened form,  to  the  blackboard.  The  alpha- 
bet is  similar  to,  though  not  exactly  like,  the 
"  Mirse,"  and  a  motion  of  the  needle  one  way 
implies  a  dash,  or  the  other  way  a  dot;  of 
course  as  many  of  each  can  be  made  use  of  as  18 
desirable.  The  magnets  being  equally  attrac- 
tive, hold  the  needle  stationary  when  no  other 
influence  is  a[)plied.  And  now  for  the  reason 
why  a  small  battery  works  the  best.  It  is  not 
tha^t  a  large  battery,  as  has  been  popularly  sup- 
posed, would  eat  up  the  conduciinj:  wire,  but 
that  it  would  make  the  motion  of  the  delicate 
needle  too  violent — to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  it 
Would  be  perpetually  "  wabbling  about."  The 
small  current  used  has  no  such  eflect. —  Th€ 
Press. 


ITEMS. 

The  Emperor  N;tpoleon  has  issued  an  important 
order.  It  directs  itial  ihe  address  of  the  Cbumbers, 
in  rt-p'y  to  tae  speech  from  the  Throne.  shHil  be 
discontinued;  grants  to  the  Legl?laiive  Body  tbe 
right,  of  questiouiug  the  Government ;  proposes  that 
offences  of  the  press  be  trit  d  in  the  Correciional 
Courts  ;  that  the  stamp  duties  be  reduced,  and  ibat 
the  rigbt  of  the  people  to  meet  in  public  be  limited 
only  by  those  regulations  necessary  for  the  ]iublic 
Srtfeiy.  The  decree  concludes  by  declaring  that  these 
reforms  will  now  crown  the  edilice  of  a  Sutte  founued 
upon  the  natioDid  will. 

Tbe  London  Timt's  states  that  the  net  earnings  of 
the  Anglo  AmericrtJi  Telegraph  Company  have  thus 
far  e.Kceedt-d  the  rate  of  twenty-five  jier  cent,  per 
annum,  and  that  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.  "  on  ac- 
count "  will  soon  be  pail  out  of  ihe  proceeds  of  the 
first  six  nioiuhs  business. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  has  decided  the 
act  of  Congress,  requiring  a  stamp  upon  Slate  legal 
processes,  to  be  uticonstitulional.  Chief- Juaiice 
Walker  also  decides  that  Alabama  being  de  facto  a 
government  under  the  Confederacy,  its  i)ersonBl 
reprosentativt*  are  protected  from  all  loss  on  Coo- 
federate  i'lve.-lment  under  an  act  of  the  Legislalure. 
The  Court  was   unanimous. 

Co.N'(iRESs. — la  the  Senate,  among  other  bills  and 
resolution?,  the  (olIowiDg  were  passed  orreft-rred  : — 
A  bill  suppiementrt'-y  to  the  act  to  prevent  smuggling 
was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Comniiilee  on 
Commerce.  A  bill  amendatory  of  the  bomestead  act 
was  introduced  and  relerred  to  tiie  Con)railtee  on 
Public  Lands.  A  bill  amendatory  of  tbe  postal  laws 
was  referred  to  the  Commit'.ee  ou  Post  Cftices  and 
Post  Roads.  Tne  Comfiiiltee  of  Ways  and  M*an8 
was  iiistn;cted  to  inquire  into  the  ixpediencjr  of 
aboli  hiiig  in  whole  or  in  pari  tbe  toiinHge  tiix,  and 
of  adopting  ft  sys'em  of  ditfereiiti.il  duties  favoring 
American  ships,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  share 
of  the  iraporta'ii>n  of  foreign  merc'.iandi?e.  A  reso- 
lution waa  ai<ii>ted  oniering  an  inquiry  info  the 
facts  attending  the  Fort  Pbil  Kearney  massacre.    Tbe 
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Tftriflf  bill  was  several  tim-s  under  discussion.  The 
House  bill  amending  the  liabt-as  corpus  act  and  regu- 
lating judicial  proceedings  in  certiin  cases,  was 
passed,  and  groes  to  flip  President.  A  communication 
was  received  from  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia  an- 
nouncing tbst  that  State  bad  ratified  the  constitu- 
Houa.1  amendment. 

House. — A  bill  supplementary  to  the  act  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  smuggling  was  passed.  A  resolu- 
tion suspending  the  cancellation  or  retiremf^nt  of 
legal-tender  notes  for  two  years  was  rt-ferred.  A  bill 
was  introduced  defining  Ihe  powers  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  provides  that  when  that  court  is  called 
upon  to  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Ciinstruction  of  a  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  the  he  ring  must  be  had  before  a  full 
bench  of  the  court,  and  the  decision  of  the  court 
must  be  unanimous.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
surplus  gold  in  the  Treasury  was  passed.  A  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
agricultural  college  act  to  Tennessee,  which  gave 
rise  to  some  discussi!>n.  An  amendment  was  agieed 
to  providing  that  no  one  should  bold  the  position  of 
professor  or  teacher  in  the  institution  who  held  mili- 
tary or  civil  office  under  the  rebel  government  or 
under  the  State  governmeuts,  and  in  this  shape 
the  bill  wa^  passed.  A  bill  was  passed,  appropria- 
ting $9,500  as  compensation  for  a  building  destroyed 
at  Anansdale,  Va.,  for  military  purposes.  This  is 
the  first  bill  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  passed. 

The    Fueedmen. — Communications    from     Texas 
represent  that  in  the  north-eastern   counties  of  the 
State  the  freedmen  are  more  oppressed  and  brutally 
treated  than  in  the  days  of  slavery.  Says  the  report  : 
''  The  lash  is  more  cnully  administered  than  ever 
before;"  the  freedmen  who  have  cultivated  land  and 
raised  crops   have   been   robbed  of  all  the  fruits  of 
their  toil.     A   member   of    the  grand  jury  of  Red 
River  County  was  hfard  to  say  that  they  dared  not 
indict  these  criminals  known  to  them  to  be  guilty. 
Outrages,   from  cold-blooded   murders    down,    have 
occurred,  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  the  blacks 
can  appenl  for  redress.     A  recent  letter  from  Austin 
gives  an  account  of  the  murder  of  two  freedmen  — 
one  near  Ausiin,  and  the  other  at  Home  Bend.     The 
murderers  were   white    mem.     A    case    is    reported 
where  a  freedraan  at  Prairie  Lea  was  cruelly  whipped 
for  addressing  a  young  man  as  "Tom,"  instead  of 
"  Master  Thomas."     Another  was  shot  for  refusing 
to  lend   his   bottle  of  whiskey  to  two   white  men. 
The    civil  authorities   will  not    take    any  steps  to 
bring  the  offenders   to  justice.     In   Panola  County 
there  exists  a  gang  of  five  or  six  white  men  who  live 
by  robbing  the  freedmen.     The  citizens  themselves 
are  afraid  of  them,  and  the  civil  authorities  power- 
less, because  witnesses  dare  not  testify  against  them. 
The  military  commandant  at  Victoria  Ifaving  refused 
to  assist  the  Freedmen's    Bureau    oflScers,   General 
GrifBn,  the  military   commander  of  the  State,   has 
issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  all  military  officers 
must  assist  the  Bureau  in  the  contingencies  provided 
for  in  the  Bureau  and  Civil  Rights  acts.     The  only 
cheering  news  from  the  State  relates  to  labor.    Gen. 
Kiddoo,  in  a  recent  tour  of  observation,  found  the 
negroes  actively   making  contracts  for   the  ensuing 
crop.     In  spite  of  immigration,  there  is  still  a  pau- 
city of  laborers. —  The  Nation. 


history  of  the  Society  from  the  year  1691  to  1828.  embracingf 
much  oiisririal  matter  that  hH.snot  appeared  in  any  other  history. 
Biognipldcal  sletches  ore  given  of  t/ie.  most  promiivnt  members  of 
the  Sdci  ly  in  Great  B rii.ain  and  America,  with  many  instruc- 
tire  pa.ssages  from  their  writiner.s  and  intere.sting  anec^dotes. 

AuKing  the  subjects  (f  deep  inleresl  treated  of  in  tiiese  volumes 
are  :  tlie  perils  and  preseri',(tion  of  Frie7uls  during  the  Irish  JK&- 
bellion  of  1798  ;  the  course  they  pursued  durivg  the  tvar  of  Ameri- 
can lndepi'nd>-nce ;  their  efforts  to  civdize  the  Indians  and  pro- 
serve  peace  with  them;  the  rise  and  pi-ogress  of  their  testim,ony 
against  Slavery;  the.ir  early  labors  in  the  cause  of  Temperance  ; 
tlie  Separation  i7i  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  this  century;  and 
the  Separation  in  America  in  1827-8,  with  the  causes  that  led  to 
it,  and  the  results  that  have  followed. 

The  cost  of  papsT,  printing  and  binding  having  greatly  in- 
creised  since  the  first  prospectus  was  issued,  it  is  found  that  tbe 
work  ca-mot  be  published,  without  cmsideraJde  loss,  at  the  price 
oriiiinally  intended.  The  price  will  be.  therelore,  $i!.00  per  vol- 
ume, tiound  in  cloth;  and  $2  25  per  volume,  bound  in  sheep, 
lib  ary  style:  but  those  subscribers  under  the  first  prospectus 
who  have  taken  the  first  two  vnlume.«!,  will  be  turnished  with 
the  lliiid  and  fourth  volumes  at  S'J.OO  each,  bound  in  sheep. 

The  first  two  volam-s  can  be  obtained  from  the  publisher  or  his 
agents,  at  S2.00  each,  sheep  binding^ 

Agents  are  requested  to  return  this  prospectus  as  speedily  aa 
possible — as  the  work  is  now  in  pres^ — witli  full  list  of  names 
and  residences  of  bubsiribers,  to  the  author's  publibher.  Agents 
win  be  allowed  one  copy  for  every  six  copies  sold  by  them,  and 
they  can  be  furnished  with  lists  of  their  subscribers  upon  appli-  , 
cation  to  the  Publisher, 

T.  Ellwood  Zell, 
112tf  amsu.  Nos.  17  and  19  S.  Sixth  St.,  Phila. 
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A  HISTORY  OF   THE  RELIGIOUS   SOCIETY   OF"FRIENDis, 
FROM  ITS  RISE  TO  TUE  YEAR  1828.  Volumes  III  and  IV". 
By  Samuel  M.  Jannev. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  this  work  have  been  una- 
voidably delayed  by  causes  connected  with  the  late  civil  war. 
During  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  second  volume 
was  published,  so  many  changes  have  tskeu  place  that  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  issue  a  new  Prospectus. 
The  two  Volumes  now  proposed  to  be  publighei  contain  the  1 


I  vR.  JAMES  TRUMAN,  DENTIST,   has  removed  to   No.  1221 
I)     Spruce  Street.  126  tf. 

CLOTHES  WRINGERS,  Carpet  Sweep.,rs.  Britannia  and  Plated 
Castors,  Britannia  Tea  Sets,  Talde  and  Pocket  Cutlery,  Plated 
Forks,  Spoons,  Ac.     Chamber  Sets  of  three  piece.s,  (Slop  .Jar,  Foot 
Tub  and  Water  Bath.)  sold  in  sets  or  singly.     Fine  Traj'S  and 
Waiters,  and  a  variety  of  House  Furnishing  articles. 
22  lAotf.  B.  A.  WlLDM.\N  A  Bao.,  1011  Spring  Garden  St. 

TT7ANTED. — A  Fhysician  and  Surgeon  of  expe.ience,  a  Gradu- 

V  ?       ate  of  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania,  wishes  to  purchase 

the  practiceof  a  Physician,  in  a  Friends'  neighborhnod.     Address 

1191  tp.  "  DOCTOH,"  No.  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 

r?E,UIT  AND  PAEM  PSODUCS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION. 

I       Cuusigninentsot  all  Iciad.sol  berries,  Peaches,  Apples,  Sweet 

I'otatoes,  Round  Potatoes,  Dried  Fruit.  Poultry,  Kfrgs,  Cork,  Lard, 

Butter,  Grain,  Flour,  &c.,  solici;ed  and  promptly  attended  to,  by 

J.  U.  UlDGWAY   &  Co., 

112  I&O.  Office,  No.  125  Delaware  Av.  Market,  Philada. 

;^AMUEL  TOWNSEND  &  SOX,  Produce  Commissi.m  M.>rchant9, 
O  No.  52  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  solicit  consign- 
nienis  of  Grain,  Flour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Kggs,  Beans,  Poultry.  &c. 
Constantly  in  store  and  fur  sale.  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Gra^s, 
an  I  other  I'ield  Sends.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other  Fertiliiierg. 
Dried  Fruits  bought  and  sold.  721  tta.fn. 

\  PPLK  PARERS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  Slicers.  Clothes 
fV     Sprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-iron  Holders.  Knife  and 


Scis'or  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Bi  ace  Bitts.  Clutch  I'r.tce,  (require 
neither  fitting  or  notching  ot  bitts)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.     For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

929.  No.  835  (Eight  Thirt)  Five)  Slarket  St.,  below  Ninth. 

nilEsTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOU  B  JYS,  situated  on 
\J     the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordsntown,  N.J. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the]9(h  of  11th  mo..  18t)6,and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms, $85. 
For  further  purticulars  address  IIknry  W.  RiDQW.tT, 

4766  82ot  3367  pmnzz  pa  in.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
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BELEGTI0N8    I'ROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  755.) 

To . 

Marazion,  11th  of  Set;oad  month,' 1824. 

Dear ,  I  have  heard  scarce  a  word  re- 

spectiag  thee  for  a  long  time,  but  nevertheless 
I  hold  thee  very  preciously  before  my  view; 
and  thy  humble  waiting  and  walkiag  is  often 
encouraging.  I  should  be  much  pleased  wast 
thou  iiiclirjed,  in  the  freedom  of  old  friendship, 
to  salute  me  by  letter  at  any  time ;  thou 
knoweat  not  j)f  what  service  it  might  prove  to 
me,  and  be  made  instrumental  to  build  me  up  in 
the  most  holy  faith,  as  heretofore  used  to  be  the 
case,  whea  we  were  nearer  in  the  outward  one 
to  another,  and  at  times,  blessed  in  each  other's 
society.  I  have  a  full  persuasion,  however  va- 
ried our  habits  and  however  distance  as  to  space 
may  have  operated,  together  with  other  circum- 
stances, that  we  are  under  the  special  keeping 
of  the  heavenly  Shepherd  ;  who  can  feed,  and 
lead,  an  i  cause  to  lie  down,  and  will  permit 
nothing  to  make  afraid,  or  to  scatter  from  his 
pasture  of  life  and  fold  of  eternal  rest.  "  My 
Father  is  greater  than  all,"  and  none  shall 
pluck  out  of  his  hand  those  who  keep  near 
Him,  and  lean  alone  upon  Him.  For  he  re- 
atoreth  the  soul,  and  leadeth  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  for  his  name's  sake.  So  that 
though  we  may  have  to  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  we  need  fear  no  evil, — 
He  is  with  us,  his  rod  and  staff  they  comfort  us. 


And  when  he  is  pleased  to  anoint  the  head  as 
with  oil,  does  not  our  cup  ^^^vr  over;  and  are 
we  not  ready  to  cry  out, — "  Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  ray 
life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  thy  house  forever?" 
This  is,  I  believe,  at  times  thy  experience,  as  it 
is  my  own.  Then  for  us  the  feeble  ones,  who 
may,  under  discouraging  apprehensions  of  our 
own  state,  be  walking  fearfully  along,  a.s  with 
our  heads  often  hanging  down  very  low,  and 
who  may  be  said,  in  some  sense,  to  have  an- 
swered the  call  of  the  L^rd,  (as  in  Joel,) 
"  Turn  ye  even  to  nie  with  all  your  hoait,  and 
with  fasting,  and  with  weeping,  and  with 
mourning," — even  to  such  the  language  will 
go  forth, — "  be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  the  Lord 
will  do  great  things," — "  for  the  pastures  of  the 
wilderness  do  spring,  the  fig  tree  and  the  vine 
do  yield  their  strength  : — and  ye  shall  cat  in 
plenty,  and  be  satisfied,  and  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lord  your  God,  that  hath  dwelt  woiiJrout-ly 
with  you :  and  my  people  shall  never  be 
ashamed." 

Truly  in  respect  to  these  things  that  have 
happened  unto  me,  they  have  turned  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  work  of  His  glcry  and  gra:c, 
who  doeth  all  thing.s  well ;  and  up  to  this  day, 
through  heights  and  depths,  my  expi'ri.-nco  ie 
consistent  with  the  langunge,  "  The  ri>:ht  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  exalted,— the  right  hand  of  the 
Lord  doth  valiantly;"  for  thoutih  he  caut-e 
"•rief,  yet  hath  he  compassion,  ru -h  as  will  carry 
through    all.      The    mauifistations    of    Divine 
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goodness  and  wisdom,  are  indeed  very  great  to 
the  willing  and  aitentive  soul ;  and  whilst  there 
are  seasons  when  we  are  not  so  sensible  of  them, 
others  are  vouchsafed,  in  which  we  caiDiot  doubt 
or  fear  but  tha^  as  we  continue  the  diligeLt  and 
patient  followers  of  our  crucified  Master,  we 
shall  reign  with  him  in  a  glorious  eternity  of 
peace  and  joy.  My  mind  has  been  of  late 
more  or  less,  since  the  dscease  or  release  of  my 
behived  G.,  set  on  its  treasures  in  the  heavens, 
which  will  never  pass  away;  and  I  have  been 
assured,  that  if  I  continue  in  faith  to  the  end 
of  my  day,  a  place  will  be  prepared  for  me;  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  permitted  by  foretaste,  to 
lay  hold  of  eternal  life.  Such  views  are  very 
awful,  yet  very  sweet  to  me  ;  so  that  whether 
they  are  premonitory,  or  only  admonitory,  they 
have  the  efi\ct  of  quickening  me  in  the  duties 
of  life,  and  of  incre<ising  my  true  enjoyment 
therein, — "Work  whilst  it  is  day;"  for  "this 
is  nnt  your  rest.'' 

Believe  me,  with  warmth  of  affection, 

Thy  friend,  J.  B. 

1824-,  Third  month  21(1.— I  desire  when  the 
hour  of  my  departure  draws  nigh,  to  be  clothed 
with  faith  towards  God,  and  with  resignation  to 
commit  my  dear  and  only  little  one  into  his 
hands,  who  gave  him  to  me: — leave  thy  father- 
less children  unto  me  ;  " — "  let  their  wi^Jows  also 
trust  in  u.e,"  "the  Father  of  the  fatherless." 

1824:,  Fuur/h  month  2d. — I  was  this  day  in- 
clined to  believe,  as  I  have  been  often  of  late, 
that  the  bereavement  I  have  sustained  in  the 
loss  of  my  tender  partner,  was  intended  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  for  my  good.  I  have  been  led  to 
think,  that  as  my  dear  wife  was  given  to  me  at 
a  time  when  I  greatly  wanted  a  help-meet;  and 
as  she  was  one  of  a  noble  and  capacious  mind, 
inured  to  trouble  and  difficulty,  able  to  counsel 
and  to  assist  me  ;  so  when  the  time  for  her 
was  come,  to  show  me  how  to  pass  through  the 
dark  valley,  she  fulfilled  the  Divine  will  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  as  I  believe,  by  setting  me  an 
excellent  example  through  Ilim  who  strength- 
ened her,  and  who  bore  up  her  afflicted  spirit 
through  all  that  were  permitted  to  assail.  0  ! 
it  is  often  wonderful  to  me,  to  think  how  sud- 
denly at  the  last,  she  was  summoned  to  take 
her  leave  of  all  that  was  near  and  dear  in  this 
life,  and  how  this  was  accomplished ;  so  that 
there  seemed  no  agitation  or  disquietude,  but  a 
holy  magnanimity,  a  deep  and  solemn  reflecting 
on  her  condition,  and  a  reverting  to  her  only 
hope  of  glory.  And  now  I  am  left,  with  the 
image  of  a  dear  devoted  child  of  God,  my 
soul's  fellow,  often  brought  before  roe;  to  show 
me  how  to  lay  down  these  shackles,  how  to 
put  off  this  outward  man,  and  to  yield  up  my 
spirit  to  my  God  and  her  God  ! — How  strqgnly 
has  the  uncertainty  of  my  continuance  in  life 
been  before  me;  and  strong  have  been  my  hope 
and  humble  assurance,  that  mercy  will  compass 


me  about,  and  that  the  rest  and  portion  of  the 
righteous  will  be  mine.  I  am  r*ady  to  say, 
that  those  that  come  after  me,  will  be  helped, 
as  I  have  been ;  at  Least  iu  proportion  as  they 
follow  til e  Lord's  leadings:  for  this  has  truly 
been  my  inexpressible  desire  and  comfort;  and 
such  will  never  be  forsaken. 

London,  182-1:,  Fifth  month  Wth. — I  have  had 
many  bright  seasons,  much  assurance  and 
earnest  of  a  better  state,  as  I  have  walked  by 
the  way,  and  as  I  have  been  on  my  bed.  "la 
all  their  afSictions,"  it  is  said,  "  he  was  afflicted  ; 
and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them." 
This  language  has  been  fulfilled  towards  me, 
and  towards  my  dear  deceised  partner  ;  and 
tho.-e  that  come  after  me  will  find,  to  their  un- 
speakable support  and  consolation,  that  the 
sa'iiC  Divine  Being  is  rich  toward  all  that  call 
upon  him  :  if  faithful,  "  this  God  will  be  their 
God  for  ever  and  ever;  ho  will  be  their  guide 
even  unto  death," 

To . 

EcssKLL  Square,  2\st  of  Sixth  vionth,  1824, 

My  Dtar  Friend.^ — It  is  pleasant  to  salute 
thee  thus,  and  to  remember  thee  from  time  to 
time,  as  a  brother  and  companion  in  the  heavenly 
way  and  warfare,  striving  together  with  me  for 
an  increase  of  strength  and  wisdom,  to  enable 
us  to  stand  stea-dfast,  immovable,  and  abound- 
ing in  the  work  appointed  us.  I  trust,  that  as 
the  circumstance  of  trial  and  distress,  which 
were  on  this  very  day  last  year  consummated  in 
the  release  of  my  dear  wife,  and  of  which  my 
mind  feels  often  keenly  sensible,  were  all  turned 
to  an  unspeakable  account  and  benefit,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  myself;  so  the  precarious 
delicate  state  of  my  own  health  for  some  time 
past,  has  operated  and  does  continue  to  operate 
advantageously  on  the  better  part ;  and  although 
in  this  visit  to  London,  I  may  have  been  de- 
prived of  many  seasons  and  showers  of  Divine 
good,  there  has  been  no  want  of  .the  care  and 
safe  guidance  of  that  invisible  hand  of  Him, 
whose  visitations  uphold  or  preserve  the  spirit, 
and  whose  comforts  delight  the  soul. 

1824,  Seventh  month  IQth  — So  far  recovered 

(from  illness  in  London)  as  to  go  to    C . 

The  Lord  Almighty  was  eminently  near  me,  by 
support  and  help  in  the  needful  hour,  and 
through  days  and  nights  of  tedious  ailing  and 
irritation;  my  situation  often  caused  many 
tears  in  my  retirement,  but  the  Lord  was  near 
and  comforted  me,  and  helped  me  to  gratitude 
as  well  as  acquiescence  :  my  tears  were  often 
turned  into  tears  of  joy.  Much  have  I  thought 
in  my  distresses  of  that  sweet  answer  of  my  dear 
partner,  which  she  quickly  and  smilingly  gave 
mo,  when  in  great  depression,  observing  a 
sparrow  on  the  house  top,  opposite  to  her  win- 
dow, I  said,  "  Like  a  sparrow  alone  on  the  house- 
top;" she  replied, — "Not  one  ef  them  for- 
gotten before  God  :'  0  !  I  find  it  so  to  my  un- 
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LETTER   FROM    LYDIA    P.   MOTT. 

No  vr, 

Skseatelks,  Fourth  month  27lh,  1833. 
To  M.  A.  F. — Tliy  short  letter,  my  dear 
M.  A.,  wus  cordial  to  my  feelinirs."  It  was  an 
indi-sjiutable  evidence  that  the  afiection  I  cher- 
ish fur  thee  was — ye.s,  is — reciprocited  ;  and 
may  we  neither  of  us  suffer  any  thin";  past, 
lireseuc,  or  yet  to  c  'me,  to  interrupt  the  precious 
sense  of  it,  ihoiifjh  long  silence  intervene  from 
causes  over  which  we  have  no  control.  That 
which  we  suffer  to  enter  our  thoujihts  may  dis- 
possess us  of  friend.xhip,  while  externals  never 
can  ;  for  if  misrepresented  to  each  other,  bo 
long  as  we  repel  the  charge  on  the  faith  of  our 


unspeakable  consolation  in  low  seasons.  And 
1  think,  since  my  trials  and  bereavement,  that 
niore  of  the  coosolatioos  of  Christ  are  poured 
into  my  soul,  than  used  to  be  the  case.  Many 
have  been  the  blessings  shed  on  me  abundantly 
in  this  tedious,  though  short  couSnement.  JMay 
the  Lord  have  the  honor  and  praise,  not  only 
now,  but  for  evermore  ! 

17i;/i.-— -Went  out  to  ride  with ;  a 

sweet  day!  What  a  change  from  my  sick  room 
and  sofa  and  the  smoky  city,  to  the  extensive 
prospects  on  the  Downs,  and  richness  of  nature's 
verdure.     Was  engaged  in   conversation   with 

:    I   feel    an    interest   in   young   invalids. 

0!   that   the  euds   of  Providence   may  be  an-,.,.. 

s\7ercd  in  them,  and  in  me  also  ;  then  all  will  be  |  own  constancy,  the  breath  of  envy  or  caluainy 

well.     U!  these  light  afflictions; — what  a  mo- I  assails  in  vain. 

ment  do  they  last,  when  compared  with  the  rich  j      I  feel  so  well  assured  that  we  love  each  other 

eternal    recompense,   reserved    for    those    that '  disinterestedly,  that   though    I   regret  we  caa 

commit  the  keepiug  of   their  souls  in  patient  i  have   so  little  intercourse,  no  foar' or  distrust 

well  doing  unto  a  faithful  Creator.    "  |  mingl,  s  with   the  regret.     The   foundation   of 

18^/i.— First  day  J  at  Croydon  meet-  '  our  friendship  was  deeper,  [  trust,  than  to  be 

ings. — I  had  a  sweet  night  of  pouring  forth  of  affected  by  the  casualties  of  life.  It  partook  of 
the  heart  unto  the  Most  High.  "  I  will  cry  ,that  against  which  evil  cannot  prevail  ;  for  pure 
unto  God  Most  High,  unto  God  that  performcth  love  ever  did  and  ever  will  resist  evil,  and  can- 
all  things  for  me  1'  Floods  of  tears, — tears  of  not  be  lost  or  broken  without  our  voluntary 
joy, — because  the  Lord  God  sees  me,  and  hath  consent.  This  is  a  consolation.  Had  thy  H. 
mercy  on  me.  I  had  reftrence  to  my  forlorn  located  himself  in  some  place  just  on  our  ordi- 
state,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  my  late  afflic-  nary  track  to  and  from  the  South  Meeting- 
tive  bereavement;  and  I  had  a  wonderful  evi-  house,  it  is  probable  I  should  have  tarried  many 
dence  that  the  Lord  would  be  all  in  all  to  me,  a  night  under  your  snug  roof,  and  enjoyed  that 
as  he  had  been  to  my  beloved  partner.  free,  social  intercourse  which  is  one  of  the  so- 

1824,  Seventh  7no7UJi2bth. —  First  day.  Went  laces  of  human  life;  not  but  what  1  should  wil- 
to  Gracechurch  Street  meetiag,  and  had  my  lingly  turn  aside  to  where  you  now  re^iJe,  did 
m.outh  opened  by  the  Lor-d.  O  !  the  peace —  it  depend  solely  ou  my  choice,  but  in  the  man- 
the  rich  flow  of  it  in  my  bosom,  at  dear  P.  B.'s,  ner  in  which  we  frequently  come  and  go  others 
after  dinner;  the  Lord  was  with  me:  melting  must  decide.  However,  1  keep  hoping  ou  that 
sweetness  came  over  me  in  again  giving  up  to  it  may  be  different,  and  that  more  frequent  op- 
express  these  and  other  words,  "This  God  is  portunities  for  visiting  each  other  may  occur; 
our  God  for  ever  and  ever,  he  will  be  our  for  as  Seneca  justly  observes,  we  receive  corn- 
guide  even  unto  death."  j  fort  even  at  a  distance  from  those  we  love  ;  but 
(To  be  continued.)  |  ^ijen  it  is  light  and  faint,  whereas  presence  and 

God  can,  indeed,  supply  the  place  of  means,  '  conversation  touches  us  to  the  quick  ;  but  then 
and,  in  particular  cases.  He  does  so ;  acts  inde-  j  we  are  not  to  number  our  friends  by  the  visits 
pendent  of  them,  to  teach  us  to  trust  in  Him,  that  are  made  us,  nor  to  confound  the  decen- 
in  the  dearth  of  them.  ]>ut,  ordinarily,  it  is  I  cies  of  ceremony  with  the  offices  of  united  af- 
otherwise.  If  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  is  to  be  '  fections.  He  says  also,  somewhere  else,  "Of 
instructed  in  the  gospel,  Philip  mu>t  be  miracu-  ;  all  felicities  the  most  charming  is  that  of  a  firm 
lously  directed  to  him,  to  ^>]|.en  to  him  its  glad  j  and  gentle  friendship.  It  sweetens  all  our 
tidings  If  Cornelius  is  to  receive  the  same  cares,  dispels  our  sorrows,  and  counsels  us  in 
blessings,  an  angel  shall  instruct  him  where  to  all  difficulties."  This  is  the  perm.uient  bond 
find  a  teacher  :  but  not  a  ray  of  light  does  he  between  thee  and  thy  H  «.d  knowing  this, 
brou"h  Gods  appointed   ordi-    has  an  insensible  eflect,  I  doubt  not,  to  check 


receive,  except  through  tiod  s  app 
nance, — the  foolishness  of  hiunan  preaching, 
saving  them  that  believe.  Look  to  it,  then, 
th.it  yoa  undervalue  not  these  outward  minis- 
trations ;  but  look  to  it,  also,  that  you  do  not 
trust  in  them.  As  surely  as  you  do,  G  d  wili 
dry  them  up  (o  you,  and  make  you  feel  what 
wretched  vanities  are  the  best  ministrations  of 
man,  without  His  Spirit  accompanying  them. 
Learn  to  live  above  the  creature. —  Guode. 


that  exertion  which  I  should  probably  make  to 
overcome  obstacles  which  prevent  my  seeing 
thee.  Did  I  not  b'ilieve  this  to  bo  the  case, — 
that  is,  did  I  imagine  thee  lonely  or  unfriended, 
I  should  feel  bound  to  press  thruugli  difficulties 
I  now  yield  to.  Another  more  p  werful  con- 
sideration has  been  my  firm  belief  that  thou 
enjoyest  communion  pure  with  Hiiu  whom  thou 
sou^'ht  to  know  aud  serve  whcu  our  friendship 
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commenced,  leaving  my  mind  free  from  solici- 
tude on  this  great  point,  the  surest  and  only 
immutable  source  of  true  happiness.  Ah  !  my 
dear  M.,  continue  to  resign  thyself  to  His  all- 
wise  disposal,  and  He  will  be  mouth  and  wis- 
dom in  all  cases,  even  in  the  minutest, — in  the 
government  of  thy  children  and  houshold  as 
well  as  in  rarer  or  greater  occurrences, — being 
strength  in  weakness  and  ever  a  present  helper. 
"What  an  unspeakable  mercy,  leading  us  to  ex- 
claim with  David,  "Lord,  what  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  !"  All  that  is  wanting 
on  our  part  is  a  listening,  watchful  frame  of 
mind,  to  hearken  and  hear,  for  the  word  re- 
mains nigh  in  the  heart  and  in  the  mouth,  now 
as  much  as  at  any  distant  period  of  lime,  '■  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever. 
I  perceive  Friends  are  passing  to  meeting,  so 
must  close.  Remember  me  affectionately  to  H., 
and  often  send  a  line  to  thy  old  friend, 

L.  P.  M. 


May  we  continually  pray  for  an  understanding 
heart, — a  heart  renewed  in  divine  knowledge 
hy  the  Spirit  of  God, — that  we  may  discern  be- 
tween the  polar  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
doubtful  inductions  of  unassisted  human  reason 

upon  them.  - 

■  ««»  ■ 

ELIJAH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

"  But  he  himself  went  on  a  day's  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  and  came  and  sat  down  under  a  jiinipr-r- 
tree,  and  said.  It  is  enough  ;  now,  0  Lord,  tHlce 
away  my  life  ;  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers." 
—  1  Kings  xix.  4. 

It  has  been  observed  of  the  holy  men  of 
Scripture,  that  their  most  signal  failures  took 
place  in  those  points  of  character  for  which 
they  were  remarkable  in  excellence.  .  .  .  On  the 
reception  of  Jezebel's  message,  Elijah  flies  for 
his  life;  toils  on  the  wholo  day;  sits  down 
under  a  juniper  tree,  faint,  hungry  and  travel- 
worn,  the  gale  of  an  oriental  evening,  damp 
and  heavy  with  languid  sweetness,  breathing 
on  his  face.  The  prophet  and  the  man  give 
way.  He  longs  to  die;  you  cannot  mistake 
the  presence  of  causes  in  part  purely  physical. 
We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Of 
that  constitution,  which,  in  our  ignorance,  we 
call  union  of  soul  and  body,  we  know  little  res- 
pecting what  is  cause  and  what  effct.  We 
would  fain  believe  that  the  mind  has  power 
over  the  body  ;  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  the 
body  rules  the  mind. 

Causes  apparently  the  most  trivial — a  heated 
room,  want  of  exercise,  a  sunless  day,  a  north- 
ern aspect — will  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween happiness  and  uohappiness,  between 
faith  and  doubt,  between  courage  and  indecision. 
To  our  fancy  there  is  something  humiliating  in 
being  thus  at  the  mercy  of  our  animal  organism. 
We   would    fain   find    nobler   causes   for   our 


emotions.      We    talk  of   the   hiding  of  God's 
countenance,    and    the    fiery    darts    of    Satan. 
I  IJut  the  picture  given  here  is  true.     The  body 
i  is  the  channel  of  our  noblest  emotions,  as  well 
j  as  our  subliuiest  sorrows.    Two  practical  results 
follow:     First,  instead    of   vilifying  the    body, 
I  complaining  that  our   nobler    part  is  chained 
'  down  to  a  base  partner,  it  is  worth  recollecting 
that  the  body,  too,  is  the  gift  af  God  in  its  way 
Divine — "  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and 
that  to  keep  the  body  in  temperance,  soberness 
and  chastity,  to  guard  it  from  pernicious  influ- 
ence, and  to  obey  the   laws  of   health,  are   just 
as  much   religious   as  they  are   moral  duties; 
just    as    much   oldigitory  on    the    Christian    as 
they  are  on  a  luember  of  a  Sanitary  Committee. 
Next,  there  are  persons  melancholy  by  consti- 
tution, in   whom    the    tendency    is    incurable; 
you  cannoT.  exercise  the  phantom  of  de?ponden- 
••y.     But  it  is  something  to   know  that  it  is  a 
phantom,  and  not  to  treat  it  as  a  reality — some- 
thing  taught   by  K'ijah's   bi.^tory,  if  we  only 
learn  from  it   to  be  patient,  and  wait  humbly 
the  time  and  good  pleasure  of  God. 

2.  Want  of  sympathy.  "  1,  even  I,  only  am 
left." 

Lay  the  stress  on  only.  The  loneliness  of  his 
position  was  shocking  to  Elijah.  Surprising 
this;  for  Elijah  wanted  no  sympathy  in  a  far 
harder  trial  on  Mount  Carmel.  It  was  in  a 
tone  of  triumph  that  he  proclaimed  that  he  was 
the  single,  solitary  pro{ihet  of  the  Lord,  while 
Baal's  prophets  were  four  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  Observe,  however,  the  difference.  There 
was  in  that  case  an  t)pposition  which  could  be 
grappled  with  ;  here,  nothing  against  which 
mere  manhood  was  availing.  The  excitement 
was  passed — the  chivalrous  look  of  the  thing 
gone.  To  die  as  a  martyr — yes,  that  were  easy, 
in  grand  failure  ;  but  to  die  as  a  felon — to  be 
hunted,  caught,  taken  back  to  an  ifinominious 
death — flesh  and  blood  recoiled  from  that. 
And  Elijjh  began  to  feel  that  popularity  is  not 
love.  The  world  will  support  you  when  you 
have  constrained  its  votes  by  a  manifestation  of 
power,  and  shrink  from  you  when  power  and 
greatness  are  no  longer  on  your  side. 

"I,  even  I,  only  am  left."  This  trial  is 
most  distinctly  realfzjd  by  men  of  Elijah's 
stamp,  and  placed  under  Elijah's  circumstances. 
It  is  the  penalty  paid  by  superior  mental  and 
moral  qualities  that  such  men  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  live  without  sympathy.  Their 
feelings  will  be  misunderstood,  and  their  pro- 
jects uncomprehended.  They  must  be  content 
to  live  alone. 

What  greater  minds  like  Elijah's  have  felt 
intensely  all  we  have  felt  in  our  own  degree. 
Not  one  of  us  but  what  has  felt  his  heart  aching 
for  want  of  sympathy.  We  have  had  our 
lonely  hours,  our  days  of  disappointment,  and 
our  moments  of  hopelessness — times  when  our 
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highest  feeliDgs  have  been  misuQuersfcood,  and 
our  purest  met  with  ridicule. 

Dajs  when  our  heavy  secret  was  lying  un 
shared,  like  ice  upon  the  heart.  And  then  the 
spirit  gives  way  ;  we  have  wislied  that  all  were 
over,  and  that  we  could  lie. down  tired,  and 
rest,  like  the  children,  from  life;  that  the  hour 
was  come  when  we  c  uld  put  down  the  extin- 
guisher on  the  lamp,  and  feel  the  last  grand 
rush  of  darkness  on  the  spiiit. 

Now,  the  fioal  cause  of  this  capacity  for  de 
pression,  the  reasons  for  which  it  is  granted  us, 
is  that  it  rnsiy  make  God  necessary.  In  such 
moments  it  is  felt  that  sympathy  beyond  human 
is  needful.  Alone,  the  world  against  him, 
Elijah  turns  to  God.  ''It  is  enough;  now,  0 
Lord." 

3.  Want  of  occupation. 

As  long  as  Elijah  had  a  prophet's  work  to  do, 
severe  as  that  work  was,  all  went  on  healthily  ; 
but  his  occupation  was  gone.  To-morrow  aud 
the  day  after,  what  has  he  left  on  earth  to  do  ? 
The  misery  of  having  nothicg  to  do  proceeds 
from  causes  voluntary  or  involuntary  in  thtir 
nature.  Multitudes  of  our  race,  by  circum- 
st'.nces  over  wiiich  they  have  no  control,  in 
single  life  or  widowhood — in  straitened  circum- 
stances— are  compelled  to  endure  lonely  days, 
and  still  more  lonely  nights  and  evenings. 
They,  v,ho  have  felt  the  hours  hang  so  heavy, 
can  comprehend  part  of  Elijah's  sadness. 

This  misery,  however,  is  sometimes  volunta- 
rily incurred.  In  artificial  civilizttion  certain 
persons  exempt  themselves  from  the  necessity 
of  work.  They  eat  the  bread  which  has  been 
procured  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  others  ; 
they  skim  the  f^urface  of  the  thought  which  has 
been  ploughed  by  the  sweut  of  the  brain  or 
others.  They  are  reckoned  the  favored  ones  of 
fortune,  and  envied.  Are  they  blessed  ?  The 
law  of  life  is,  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou 
shalt  eat  bread.  No  man  can  evade  that  law 
with  impunity.  Like  all  God's  laws,  it  is  its 
own  executioner.  It  has  strange  penalties  an- 
nexed to  it.  Would  you  know  them  ?  Go  to 
the  park,  or  the  esplanade,  or  the  solitude,  after 
the  night  of  dissipation,  aud  read  the  penalties 
of  being  useless  in  the  sad,  ja  led,  listless  coun 
tenances,  —  nay  in  the  very  trifles  whvch  must 
be  contrived  to  create  excitement  artificially. 
Yet  these  very  eyes  could,  dull  as  they  are, 
beam  with  intelligence;  on  many  of  those 
brows  is  stamped  the  mark  of  possible  nobility. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  capacity  of  cnmu  is  one  of 
the  signatures  of  man's  immortality.  It  is  his 
very  greatness  which  makes  inaction  misery.^ 

if  Gud  had  made  us  only  to  be  insects,  with 
no  nobler  care  incumbent  on  us  than  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  lives,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
we  might  be  content  to  flutter  from  sweetness 
to  sweetness,  and  from  bud  to  flower.^  But  if 
men  with  souls  live  only  to  eat  and  drink,  and 


be  amused,  is  it  any  wonder  if  life  be  darkened 
with  despondency  '( 

4.  Disappointment  in  the  expectation  of  suc- 
cess. 

O  1  Carmel,  the  great  obj'  ct  for  which  Elijah 
had  lived,  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  realized. 
Baal's  prophets  were  slain  ;  Jihovah  acknowl- 
edged with  one  voice;  false  worship  put  down. 
Elijah's  life  aim,  the  transformatiun  of  Israel 
into  a  kingdom  of  God,  was  all  hut  accora- 
plished.  In  a  single  day  all  this  bri-ht  picture 
was  annihilated. 

Man  is  to  desire  success,  but  6uccess  rarely 
comes. 

The  wisest  has  written  upon  life  its  sad  epi- 
taph— "All  is  vanity,"  that  is,  nothingness. 

The  tradesman  sees  the  noble  fuitune  for 
which  hu  lived,  every  coin  of  which  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  so  much  ti»!e  aud  labor  spent, 
squandered  by  a  spendthrift,  son.  The  purest 
statesmen  find  themselves  at  last  nrglected  and 
rewarded  by  defeat.  Almost  never  can  a  mao 
look  back  on  life  and  say  that  its  anticipjtiona 
have  been  realized.  For  the  most  part  life 
is  disappointment,  and  the  moments  in  which 
this  is  keenly  realized  are  moments  like  this  of 
Elijah's. 

II.  God's  treatment  of  it. 

1.  First,  he  recruited  his  servant's  exhausted 
strength.  Read  the  history.  Miraculous  meals 
are  given, — then  Elijah  sleeps,  wakes  ai>d  eats; 
on  the  strength  of  that,  goes  forty  days' journey. 
In  other  wurds,  like  a  wise  ph\sician,  God  ad- 
ministers food,  rest  and  exercise  ;  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  proceeds  to  expostulate,  for,  be- 
fore, El  jah's  mind  was  unfit  fur  reasoning.  .  .  . 

2.  Next,  Jehiivah  calmed  his  stormy  mind 
by  the  healing  influences  of  Nature,  lie  com- 
manded the  hurricane  to  sweep  the  sky,  and 
the  earthquake  to  shake  the  gruund.  He 
lighted  up  the  heavens  till  they  were  one  mass 
of  fire.  All  this  expressed  and  reflected  Elijah's 
feelings.  The  mode  in  which  nature  soothes 
us  is  by  finding  meeter  and  nobler  utterance 
fur  our  feelings  than  we  can  find  in  words — by 
expressing  and  exalting  them.  In  expression 
there  is  relief.  Elijah's  spirit  rose  with  the 
spirit  of  the  storm.  Stern,  wild  defiance,  strange 
joy,  all,  by  turns,  were  imaged  there.  Ob- 
serve, "  God  was  not  in  the  wind,"  nor  in  the 
fi.e,  nor  in  the  earthquake.  It  was  Elijah's 
stormy  self  reflected  in  the  mood.s  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  giving  them  their  character. 

Then  came  a  calmer  hour.  E.ijah  rose  iu 
reverence,  fi  It  tenderer  sensations  in  his  bosom. 
He  opened  his  heart  to  gentler  influencea,  till, 
at  la.-t,  out  of  the  manifold  voices  of  Nature, 
there  seemed  to  spe;ik,  not  the  stormy  pa-ssiooa 
of  the  man,  but  the  'still  su:all  voice"  of  the 
harmony  and  the  peace  of  God. 

There  are  some  spirits  which  must  go  through 
a    discipline    analogous   to  that   busiuiacd    by 
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Elijah.  The  storm-struggle  must  prrccde  the 
still  small  voice.  There  are  minds  which  must 
be  convulsed  with  doubt  before  they  can  repose 
in  faith.  Tbere  are  hearts  which  must  be 
broken  with  disippointmcnt  before  they  can 
rise  into  hope.  Tbere  are  dispositions,  which, 
like  Job,  must  have  all  things  taken  from  them 
before  they  can  find  all  things  again  in  God. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who,  when  the  tempest 
has  spent  its  fury,  recognizes  his  Father's  voice 
in  its  undertone,  and  bares  his  head  and  bows 
his  knee,  as  Elijah  did.  To  such  spirits,  gen- 
erally those  of  a  stern,  rugged  cast,  it  seems  as 
if  God  had  said  :  "  In  the  still  sunshine  and 
ordinary  wajs  of  life  you  cannot  meet  Me;  but, 
like  Job,  in  the  desolation  of  the  tempest  you 
shall  see  My  Form,  and  hear  My  Voice,  and 
know  that  your  Redeemer  iiveth." 

3.  Besides,  God  made  him  feel  the  earnest- 
ness of  life. 

What  doest  thou 'here,  Elijah  ?  Life  is  for 
doing  :  a  prophet's  life  fur  nobler  doing, — 
and  the  prophet  was  not  doing,  but  moaning. 

Such  a  voice  repeats  itself  to  all  of  us,  rous- 
ing us  from  our  lethargy,  or  our  despondency, 
or  our  protracted  liesure,  "  What  doe.st  thou 
here  ?" — hero  in  this  short  life.  There  is 
■work  to  be  done  ;  evil  put  down — God's  church 
purified — good  men  encouraged — doubting  men 
directed — a  country  saved  —  time  going — life  a 
dream-^eternity  long — one  chance,  and  but 
one  forever.     What  doest  thou  here  ? 

Then  he  went  on  further,  "  Ari.'^e,  go  on  thy 
way."  That  speaks  to  us :  on  thy  way.  Be 
up  and  doing — fill  up  every  hour,  leaving  no 
crevice,  nor  craving  for  a  remorse  or  a  repent- 
ance to  creep  through  afterwards.  Let  not 
the  mind  brood  on  self;  save  it  from  specu 
lation,  from  those  stagnant  moments  in  which 
the  awful  teachings  of  the  spirit  grope  into  the 
unfathomable  unknown,  and  the  heart  torments 
itself  with  questions  which  are  insoluble,  except 
to  an  active  life.  For  the  awful  future  becomes 
intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  a  lelt  and  active 
present.  Go,  return  on  thy  way  if  thou  art 
desponding, — on  ihi/  wot/,  health  of  spirit  will 
return. 

4.  He  completed  the  cure  by  the  assurance 
of  victory.  "  Yet  have  I  left  me  seven  thou- 
sand in  Israel  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal."  So,  then,  Elijah's  life  had  been  no 
failure  after  all.  Seven  thousand  at  least  in 
Israel  had  been  braced  and  encouraged  by  his 
example,  and  silently  blessed  him,  perhaps,  for 
the  courage  which  they  felt.  In  God's  world, 
for  those  that  are  in  earnest  there  is  no  failure. 
No  work  truly  done,  no  word  earnestly  spoken, 
no  sacrifice  freely  made,  was  ever  made  in  vain. 
Never  did  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  for 
Christ's  sake  lose  its  reward 

Distinguish,  therefore,  between  the  Real  and 
the   Apparent.     Elijah's  apparent   was  in   the 


shouts  of  Mount  Carmel :  his  real  success  was 
in  the  unostentatious,  un.surmised  obedience  of 
the  seven  thousand  who  had  taken  his  God  for 
their  God. 

A  lesson  for  all.  For  teachers  who  lay  their 
heads  down  at  -night  sickening  over  their 
thankless  task.  Bemenibcr  the  power  of  indi- 
rect influences ;  those  which  distil  from  a  life, 
not  from  a  sudden,  brilliant  effort.  The  former 
never  fail ;   the  latter,  often. 

There  is  good  done  of  which  we  can  never 
predicate  the  when  or  where.  Not  in  the 
flushing  of  a  pupil's  cheek,  or  the  glistening  of 
an  attentive  eye  ;  not  in  the  shining  results  of 
an  examination  does  your  real  success  lie.  It 
lies  in  that  invisible  influence  on  character 
which  He  alone  can  read  who  counted  the 
seven  thousand  nameless  ones  in  Israel. 


One  who  had  experienced  a  change  of  fortune 
said  :  "  Whrn  1  was  rich,  I  possessed  God  in 
all  things ;  and  now  I  possess  all  things  in  God." 
Contentment  depends  more  on  the  disposition 
Tif  the  mind  than  on  the  circumstances  of  our 
life. 


Extracts  from  the.  Minutes  of  the  Meet mgs  for 

RraiUiiC]  u)id  Co-nvrrsation^  held  at  Race  St. 

MectUKj  house,  rhiladeljihia. 

First  mo.  23c7,  1867. — The  minutes  of  the 
preceding  meeting  having  been  read,  a  chapter 
from  a  work  entitled,  "The  Testimonies  of 
Truth  on  the  Subject  of  Worship,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  writings  of  Isaac  Pen- 
ingtou  upon  the  same  subject,  were  read  : — 

"  For  tbe  Lord  requireth  of  his  people  not  only  to 
worship  liim  apart,,  but  to  meet  together  to  worship 
him,  in  the  seasons,  and  according  to  the  drawings 
of  his  spirit;  and  they  that  are  taught  of  him,  dare 
not  forsake  the  a.^sembling  of  themselves  together, 
as  the  manuer  of  some  is  ;  but  watch  against  the 
temptations  and  snares,  which  the  enemy  lays  to 
deceive  them  thfrefiom,  and  to  disturb  their  sense 
by,  thai  they  might  not  feel  the  drawings  of  the 
Father  thereunto. 

"And  this  is  the  manner  of  their  worship.  They 
are  to  \»ait  upon  tbe  Lord,  to  m*^et  in  the  silence  of 
fiesh,  and  to  watch  for  the  stirrings  of  his  life,  and 
the  breakings  forth  of  his  power  amongst  them. 
And  in  the  breakings  forth  of  that  power,  they  may 
pray,  speak,  exhort,  rebuke,  sing  or  mourn,  &c.,  ac- 
cording as  the  Spirit  teaches,  requires,  and  gives 
utterance.  But  if  the  Spirit  do  not  requiie  to  sjieak, 
and  give  to  utter,  then  every  one  is  to  sit  still  in  bis 
place,  (in  his  heavenly  place,  I  mean,)  tVeliig  his 
own  measure,  feeding  thereupon,  receiving  there- 
from (into  his  spirit)  what  the  Lord  giveth.  Now  in 
this  is  edifying,  puie  edifying,  precious  edifying  ;  bis 
soul  who  thus  waits  is  hereby  particularly  edified  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  at  every  meeting.  And  then, 
also,  tbere  is  the  life  of  the  whole  felt  in  every  ves- 
sel that  is  turned  to  its  measure  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
warmth  of  life  in  each  vesst-l  doth  not  only  warm  the 
particular,  but  they  are  like  a  heap  of  fresh  and 
living  coals,  warming  one  another,  insomuch  as  a 
great  strength,  freshness  and  vigor  of  life  flows  into 
all.     And  if  any  be  burthened,  tempted,  bulfeted  by 
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Satan,  bowed  down,  overborne,  languishing,  afflict- 
ed, distressed,  &e.,  the  estate  of  such  is  felt  in  spirit, 
and  secret  crie?,  or  open  (as  the  Lord  pleaseth)  as- 
cend up  to  the  Lord  for  them  ;  and  they  many  times 
find  ease  and  relief,  in  a  few  words  spoken,  or  with- 
out words,  if  it  be  the  season  of  their  hefp  and  relief 
with  the  Lord.  For  ab.-olutely  s;l(^iit  meetings 
(wherein  there  is  a  resolution  not  to  speik)  we  know 
not;  but  we  wait  on  the  Lord,  either  to  feel  him  in 
words,  or  in  silence  of  s])irit  without  words,  as  he 
pleaseth.  And  that  which  we  aim  at,  and  are- in- 
structed to  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  to  silent 
meetings,  i?  that  the  flejh  in  every  one  be  kept  silent, 
and  that  there  be  no  building  up,  but  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  the  Lord. 

"  Now  there  are  several  states  of  people  :  some  feel 
little  of  the  Lord's  presence,  but  feel  temptations  and 
thoughts,  with  many  wanierings  and  rovings  of 
mind.  These  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  power, 
or  at  least  know  not  its  dominion,  but  rather  feel 
dominion  of  the  evil  over  the  good  in  them.  And 
this  is  a  sore  travailing  and  mournful  state,  and  meet- 
ings to  such  as  tiiese  (many  times)  may  seem  to 
themselves  rather  for  the  worse  than  for  tlie  better. 
Yet  even  these,  turning,  as  much  as  may  be,  from 
such  things,  and  cleaving  (or  at  least  in  truth  of 
heart-desiring  to  cleuve)  to  that  which  disbketh  or 
witnesseth  against  them,  have  acceptance  with  the 
Lord  herein;  and  continuing  to  wait  in  this  trouble 
a'ni  distress,  (keeping  close  to  meetings  <n  fear  and 
subjection  to  the  Lord  who  requireih  it,  though  with 
little  appearing  bentfit,)  do  reap  an  hidden  benefi'  at 
present,  and  shall  reap  a  more  clear  aad  manifest 
benefit  afterwards,  as  the  Lord  wasteth  and  weareth 
cut  that  in  them,  wherein  the  darkness  hath  its 
strength.  Now  to  evidence  that  the  Lord  doth  re- 
quire these  silent  meetings,  or  meetings  afier  this 
manner  silent,  it  may  thus  appear. 

"God  is  to  be  worshippe-d  in  spirit,  in  his  own 
power  and  life,  and  this  is  at  his  own  disposal.  His 
church  is  a  gathering  in  the  Spirit.  If  any  man 
speak  there,  he  must  speak  as  the  oracle  of  God,  as 
the  vessel  out  of  which  God  spi-ak-i  ;  as  the  trumpi-t 
out  of  which  he  gives  the  sound.  Therefore  there  is 
to  be  a  waiting  in  silence,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
move  to  speak,  and  also  give  words  to  spe.ak.  For 
a  man  is  not  to  speak  his  own  words,  or  in  his  own 
wisdom  or  time;  but  the  Spirit's  words,  in  the 
Spirit's  wisdom  and  time,  which  i-i  when  he  moves 
and  gives  to  spenk.  "And  seeing  the  Spirit  inwardly 
nourisheth,  when  he  giveth  not  to  speak  words,  the 
inward  sense  and  nourishment  is  to  be  waited  for, 
and  received  as  it  was  given  when  th^re  are  no  words. 
Yea,  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  and  life  is  more  close 
and  immediate  when  without  words,  than  when  with 
words,  as  has  been  often  felt,  and  is  faithfully  testi- 
fied to  by  many  witnesses.  Eye  ha'h  not  seen  nor 
ear  beard,  neiiher  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
how  and  what  things  God  reveals  to  his  children  by 
bis  Spirit,  when  tliey  wait  upon  him  in  bis  pure  fear, 
and  worship  and  converse  with  him  in  Spirit;  for 
then  the  fo'untain  of  the  great  deep  is  unsealed,  and 
the  everlasting  springs  surely  give  up  the  pure  and 
living  water." 

The  practice  of  early  Fri 'nds,  of  occasion 
ally  singing  hymns  in  their  meetings  for 
worship,  as  alluded  to  in  the  above  extract  was 
cominented  upon  by  a  Friend,  who  informed  us 
that  it  was  not  in  concert,  but  as  an  individual 
act,  which  becotninir  distasteful  to  some 
Friends,  led  to  difficulties  in  one  of  the  meet- 
ings in  the  north  of  England. 

The   ground  of  oujtcLion  to  the  singing  of 


hymns  in  concert  was  slated  as  being  founded  io 
the  varying  state  of  the  minds  of  those  participa- 
ting: whilst  some  could  truly  utter  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  them,  others  must  compro- 
mise truth,  by  professions  which  are  not  altered 
in  character,  by  the  fact  of  their  being  clothed 
in,sweet  sounds. 

A  Friend  adverted  to  the  decadence  in  the 
Society  in  many  neighborhoods,  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  increase  in  numbers,  as  other 
sects  increase,  as  a  proof  that  it  needs  some 
measures  by  which  greater  interest  and  zeal  cau 
be  infu>ed  into  the  organization,  and  the  young, 
especially,  brought  forward  to  participate  in  its 
concerns. 

The  following  measures  were  proposed  as 
likely  to  tend  to  this  end  : — 1st,  the  addition  to 
the  usual  First-day  jNIeetings,  of  a  second  meet- 
ing occurring  at  the  close  of  the  regular  Meet- 
ing for  worship,  with  a  short  recess  intervening. 
This  second  meeting  to  be,devoted  to  suitable 
reading  and  conversation  upon  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious subjects,  conducted  under  the  care  of  ju- 
dicious bViends,  but  without  excluding  any  of 
the  men)bers  from  participation. 

2d. — The  holding  of  Monthly  Meetings  on 
First-day  as  second  meetings  instead  of  in  the 
middle  of  the  week. 

8d. — The  introduction  of  libraries  in  connec- 
tion with  all  ihe  Friends'  Meetings,  which  shall 
be  open  for  the  di-tuibution  of  books  at  the  time 
of  the  second  meetings. 

4th. — The  establishment  of  First-day  schools, 
on  every  First-day  afternoon,  for  the  inculcation 
of  moral  and  religious  truth  unconnected  with 
sectarian  theology — this  measure  to  be  studied 
and  systetiiatized  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  soci- 
ety, especially  in  the  country,  reference  being 
had  to  the  good  of  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

5ih.— The  abolition  of  the  prcent  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  meetings  for  worship,  that  all 
of  one  family  might  sit  together  and  be  inOu- 
enced  by  the  immediate  company  and  sympathy 
of  each  other. 

The  consideration  of  these  propositions  occu- 
pied much  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  meet- 
ing. With  most  of  them  unity  was  expressed, 
and  many  views  wore  presented  calculated  to  en- 
courage such  an  effort  to  awaken  rt-uowed  intc- 
rest  among  those  portions  of  our  S'^cioty  wliic  i 
seem  to  be  on  the  decline.  It  was  acknowl- 
ed.'pd  that  such  measures  could  not  bo  a.iopted 
wiHiout  much  examination,  throughout  the 
whole  Society;  and  could  only  be  made  practi- 
cable by  being  first  tried  ia  single  instances 
where  Friends  were  favorably  disposed  toward 
them  and  favorably  situated  l-r  the  expe.iment. 
The  subject  of  instituiing  a  correspondence 
with  Friends  of  other  places  engaged  m  ^'n»- 
s  with   those   we   are   now  liuiiling, 
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next  Eourth-day  evening,  at  which  time  the 
general  subjects  which  had  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  this  meeting  will  be  resumed. 

1st  mo.  31st,  1867.— >An  adjourned  meeting, 
which  was  opened  by  reading  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting,  introducinji  the  several  proposi- 
tions made  at  thnt  time  with  reference  to  increu- 
sing  the  interest  in  ourSocietv  among  its  younger 
members. 

Practical  objections  to  the  propositions  to  hold 
Monthly  Meetings  on  First-day,  at  the  close  of 
meetings  for  worship,  were  presented  by  several 
Friends.  It  was  said  that  in  this  city  the  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  many  fiimilies  would  be 
interfered  with  by  the  delay  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  a  long  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  whilst  in  the  country,  the  fact  that  most 
Monthly  Meetings  are  composed  of  several  pre- 
parative meetings,  woulJ  quite  forbid  connect- 
ing them  with  any  one  meeting  for  worship 
held  at  the  same  ticie  as  the  other.  The  small 
attendance  of  our  own  Monthly  Meetings  was 
remarked  upon  as  occasioned  in  some  degree  by 
the  unavoidable  engagements  of  members  whose 
time  is  not  at  their  own  disposal,  but  partly  by 
the  lukewarnsness  of  members  who  allow  com- 
paratively trivial  concerns  to  take  the  place  of  i 
this  imperative  duty.  Such  were  encouraged 
to  more  faithfulness,  and  assured  that  they 
would  find  the  concerns  of  Society  claiming  the 
attention  of  these  Executive  meetings  full  of  in- 
terest and  instruction. 

The  idea  of  a  second   meeting  following  the 
meetings  for  worship  on  Fir.-t-day  mornincr,  was 
further  considered,  and   whatever   may  be  the 
action    of    monthly    meetings    in     establishing  ' 
these,  it  was  thought  a  benefit  would  arise  from  ! 
encouraging  a  social   fecliog  which  would  lead  I 
those    a:stjmbled  to  cordial  greetinors  and   ex- 1 
pressions    of    interest    in    each    other    before  j 
parting.     A  suggestion  of  this  kind  in  our  own" 
meeting  had   already  been  publicly  made  and 
had  led  to  happy  efiects. 

There  was  a  general  concurrence  of  view  in 
♦relation  to  libraries  being  established  in  all  our 
meetings,  and  opened  for  the  delivery  of  books 
on  First  day  mornings  ;  this  measure  would  not 
only  prove  of  advantage,  by  diffusing  knowledjre 
and  literary  taste  in  Friends'  neighborhoods, 
but  it  is  believed,  would  increase  the  attendance 
of  meetings,  and  lead  to  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  our  organization. 

Encouraging  views  were  held  out  in  regard 
to  the  wide  diffusion  of  those  principles  which, 
in  p'ist  time,  especially  distinguished  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Great 
Centrul  Doctrine  of,  the  Divine  light  in  the 
sou]  as  the  source  of  spiritual  knowledge  and 
growth  by  the  leading  minds  in  nearly  all  sec^s 
of  Christians  is  cause  of  encouragement,  to  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  waver- 


An  epistle  prepared  by  a  Friend,  designed  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  sever..l  meetings  being  held 
for  liko  objects  with  these,  was  read,  and  upon 
consideration  referred  to  the  committee  for  re- 
vision, to  be  forwarded  as  way  opens.  Then 
adjourned.    . 

FRIENDS^  TnTELLIGEKCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  9,  1867. 


Life's  Voyage. — Above  the  disturbed  ele- 
ments we  hear  the  encouraging  voice,  "Peace, 
be  still."  As  we  have  looked,  we  have  perceived 
the  Master  was  in  the  ship,  and  through  divine 
agency,  as  in  day-i  of  yore,  the  winds  and  the 
waves  are  calmed.  We,  therefore,  ask  that  our 
faiih  may  be  perfect,  in  order  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared at  the  word  of  command  to  steer  our 
course  in  the  direction  assigned  by  the  groat 
Pilot. 

Thus  will  the  polar  star  be  kept  in  view.  If 
darkness  cfosses  our  pathway,  we  shall  cast  an- 
chor and  await  the  lifting  of  the  clouds,  the 
dawning  of  the  day-star.  This  is  the  blessed 
privilege  of  the  Christian  mariner; — he  is  not 
sent  out  without  rudder  or  compass;  and  an 
unerring  helmsman  is  furnished  every  craft 
that  sails  upon  Time's* tempestuous  sea. 

Shall  we.  then,  unmindful  of  this  inestimable 
favor,  suffer  our  faith  to  fail  amid  the  tempest? 
Though  the  winds  blow  and  the  surges  roar,  let 
us  keep  the  ear  open  to  hear  what  the  Protect- 
or of  our  bark  shall  say  unto  us  ;  and  if  each 
one  be  found  at  his  post  with  a  ready  hand 
and  willing  heart,  the  haven  of  Desire  will  be 
reached.  Whether  our  voyage  is  marked  with 
prosperity  or  adversity,  it  will  be  uuto  us 
"  accordin<r  to  our  faith." 


Janney's  History  of  Friends. — We  have 
been  requested  to  announce  to  those  acting  or 
desiring  to  act  as  Agents  for  S.  M.  Janney's 
Ilisfcry  of  Friends,  that  they-will  be  allowed 
the  same  commission  on  the  forthcoming  vol- 
umes of  the  History  (3  and  4)  as  well  as  upon 
additional  orders  for  the  first  two  volumes,  as 
was  previously  allowed, — viz.,  one  volume  for 
each  six  volumes  sold.  Former  agents  can  be 
supplied  with  list  of  names  of  their  subscribers 
upon  application  to  the  Publisher. 


Died,  nn  the  22J  of  First  month,  1867,  in  Phila- 
delpliiii,  Pd.,  Thkodore  Myeks,  sou  of  Job  and  Caro- 
line Kiiby,  aged  6  jears. 
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Died,  near  V\^e?tfieliJ,  on  the  31st  of  Twc-lfih  mo., 
1866,  after  a  shi.rt  and  severe  illuess,  Wjllie  S.,  son 
of  Wm.  and  Abigail  Evans,  aped  neailj  U  rears. 
Being  sensible  be  could  rot  recover,  he  bade  his  pa- 
rents, brothers  and  sisters  farewell,  tsking  each  by 
the  hand;  and  to  the  doctor  faid,  ''Thee  has  done 
all  thee  can.  I  would  love  to  live  longer  ;  but  if  my 
time  has  come,  I  am  willing  to  go.  I  hope  we  shall 
ail  meet  again  ;"  expressing,  several  times,  "  Heaven- 
ly Father  take  me." 

,   of  con^ump  ion,   on   the    29th    of  Twelfth 

month,  1866,  at  the  re.«idepce  of  his  mother,  in 
Henry  Co.,  Iowa,  Oliver  T.  Vansyoc,  in  the  21st  year 
of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Prairie  Grove  Mo.  Meeting. 
He  bore  his  severe  illness  wiih  patience  and  hu- 
mility, and  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be  prepared 
for  an  entranceinto  the  holy  kingdom. 

,    on    the    25tli    of   First    month,    1867,. near 

Swtdesboro,  N.  J.,  Anna  0.,  wife  of  John  Atkinson  ; 
a  member  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Mf'eting,  N.  J. 

,  on   the  27th  of  First  month,  1867,  Hettik 

Akn  B-.,  wife  of  G-'orge  Watson,  in  the  38th  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  Green  Str  et  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  suddenly,  of  ap-  plexy,-on  the  evening  of  1st 

month  31,  1867,  Julia,  wife  of  Joseph  S.  Longshore, 
M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  31st  of  First  month,  1867,  at  Bristol, 

Pa.,  RoBEitT  C.  Beatty,  in  the  67th  ytar  of  his  age. 

,  on  S  cond-day  morning,  the  28th  ult.,  Re- 
becca Kniobt,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age;  a  mem- 
ber of  Spruce  S^teet  Monthly  Meeting. 

On  First  day  evening  she  retired  to  bed  ns  usufil, 
and  soon  after  the  dawn  of  another  d  iy  her  ransomed 
spirit  leff  its  earthly  taberbacle.  Her  faithful  atten- 
dant, before  leaving  her  for  the  nig.ht,  inquired  if 
she  want<d  anythifg.  She  replied,  "I  feel  very 
corafor^ihle.  I  wi;h  every  one  in  the  world  was  as 
comfortable  as  I  am.  I  f^ar  that  we  are  not  suf- 
ficiently thankful  for  our  blrtsings." 

Her  departure  has  created  a  void  not  only  in  her 
own  family  circle,  but  among  h'-r  friends.  To  the 
poor  and  offcast  her  thoughifnlness  and  kindness 
were  manifested  by  numerous, acts  of  chtirity. 

At  meeting  her  fteBle  voice  was  occasionally 
heard  in  commemorating  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
her  Heavenly  Father.  Her  spirit  on  these  ar  d 
other  occasions  seemed  clothed  with  humility  and 
love. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Mannsre- 
ment  of  the  Library  As?ociaiion  of  Fiiends  will  be 
held  in  the  Library  Room  on  Fourth-day  evening 
next,  the  13tb  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,   Clerk. 


WANTED, 
By  the  A=sociation  of  Friends  of  New  York  for  Re- 
lief  of  Frcedmen,  a  teacher  for  a  school  in  M  iryland. 
Address,  Jacob  Caphon, 

•  .  1172  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st  mo.  12,  1867— tf. 


THE  ORPn,V»  ASYLUM    IN    NEW  ORLEANS. 

In  response  to  th?  Appeal  published  iu  the  Intel- 
ligencer and  Review  for  an  Oiphan  Asylum  n^-ar  New 
Oi leans.  La.,  the  sum  of  $3:^0,  from  dolors  residing 
in  sixteen  dilft-rent  States,  has  been  received. 

Louisa  De  Mortin,  Superintendt-nt  of  the  Asylum, 
is  now  at  the  North  soliciting  donations.  Si-venty- 
seven  orphans  are  alre.><dy  under  her  care,  qu  irtered 
temporarily  in  the  Military  Hospital,  New  Orleans. 

The  time  has  been  extended  to  Third  month  Is' 
to  secure  the  $10,000  alluded  to  in  the  appeal,  which, 
with  a  donation  of  $10,000  horn  Fieedmeu's  Bureau, 


through  Gen.  Howard,  and  SlOOO  collected  by  L.  De 
Mortin  from  colored  soldi,  rs,  making  the  sum  of 
$21,000,  is  now  on  deposit  in  bank  in  New  Orleans. 
Three  thousand  doiUrs  nil.!iiiona<  h«ve  been  raised, 
leaving  a  b>ilancH  of  $6000  required  to  complete  th« 
amount, — viz  ,  $30,000. 

Coutribiilious  will  be  received  as  heretofore  by 
Cjiai(1,r-<  T.  Buntiko, 

116  E.  Twelllh  St.,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACT. 

BY    CHANMSa. 

I  fear  the  spirit  of  hcitncc,  at  the  present 
day,  is  too  ofteti  a  deizradatioii  rather  than  the 
true  culture  of  the  siul.  It  is  the  Lowing 
down  of  the  heaven-born  spirit  before  unihink- 
iuf:^  mechanism.  It  seeks  knowledge  rather 
fur  animal,  transitory  purp-se.'*,  than  for  the 
nutriment  of  the  imperishable,  inward  life; 
and  yet  the  wor.shippers  of  .-eience  pity  or  con- 
temn the  poor,  because  denied  this  moans  of 
cultivation.  Unhappy  poor!  shut  out  from 
libraries,  laboratories  ynd  learned  institutes  I 
In  view  of  this  world's  wisdnm,  it  avails  you 
nothing  that  your  own  nature,  manilested  ia 
your  own  and  other  i-ouls,- that  God's  word  and 
woiks,  that  the  ocean,  eaith  atid  bky  are  laid 
open  to  y.iu  ;  that  you  may  iiCM|uaint  yourselves 
with  the  divine  perfections,  with  the  c  aracter 
of  Christ,  with  the  duties  of  liio,  with  the 
virtues,  the  jzenerous  saentices.  and  the  beauti- 
ful and  holy  emotions,  wliieh  are  a  revelation 
and  ple'Ige  of  heaven.  All  these  are  nothing, 
do  not  lift  you  to  the  rank  ot  cultivated  men, 
because  the  mysteries  of  the  telescope  and  nii- 
cro.>-cnpe,  of  the  air-pump  and  crucii)le,  are  not 
revealed  to  you  !  1  would  ihey  were  revtaled 
to  vou.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when 
Chri>tian  benev.  Icnce  will  delight  iu  sp  eauing 
all  truth  and  all  itfiuements  thn.u^h  all  ranks 
of  suci.-ty.  But  meanwhile  be  not  discouraged. 
One  ray  of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  worth 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools.  One  Icgfcon 
from  Christ  will  carry  you  higher  than  years  of 
stuily  under  those  wh..  are  too  enlightened  to  ^ 
(ollow  this  celestial  guide. 


"  Christ  jometimes  comes  to  the  redeemed 
soul  as  rain  upon  the  fleece,  iu  calm  and  sweet 
serenity.  Their  hearts  are  t  jo  full  for  analyzing 
their  feelings;  but  there  is  a  s.  nse  of  silent  uo- 
u  terable  happiness — an  absorbing  ovcrfl  jW  of 
tranquil  joy,  which  disdains  the  feeble  expres- 
sion of  the  tongue.  There  hope  seems  to  seize 
upon  His  strengthening  hand,  and  faith  to  gaze 
upou  His  inspiring  eye.  and  love  to  bury  i's  lace 
iu  His  bosom,  and  humble  sorrow  to  sit  at  His 
feel  and  weep.  True,  the  visi()u  soon  dies  away, 
and  leaves  us  to  the  dreaier  duties  of  the  day, 
its  burden  and  heat;  but  iho  dew  of  the  morn- 
\Q^r  will  lie  upon  that  Christian's  soul,  long 
att'tr  the  bri.^ht  cloud  that  droj-ped  it  hulh 
faded  away.'^ 
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For  the  CliiHreii. 
THE    clam's    foot. 

What  a  droll  idea,  a  clam  has  a  foot !  Yes, 
it  is  strange  to  one  who  has  never  closely  ob 
served  these  shell-fish;  and  they  have  hearts, 
lungs,  liver,  mouth,  and  many  other  parts 
needful  to  all  animal  life.  We  will  take  a  look 
at  the  oyster  first,  and  perhaps  will  find  many 
curions  things  about  him  we  have  little  thought 
of.  We  will  notice  in  the  oyster,  clam,  muscle 
and  scallop  a  fringe  on  the  outer  edge  resem 
bling  lips.  Between  these  lips  are  the  gills  or 
lungs,  for  oysters  have  blood,  though  it  is  not 
red,  and  of  course  they  must  breathe  air. like 
we  do  in  order  to  purify  their  blood,  These 
lungs  are  made  up  of  innumerable  delicate 
vessels,  that,  like  the  human  lungs,  expose  a 
very  extensive  surface  to  the  influence  of  the 
air.  You  know  the  water  contains  air  enough 
in  it  for  all  cold-blooded  aniuials,  but  not 
enough  for  whales  and  porpoises.  They  have 
to  come  to  the  surface  far  a  supply.  We  find 
little  blood-vessels  running  through  these  giil-^, 
or  lungs,  and  they  unite  into  two  arteries,  and 
pour  the  purified  blood  into  the  heart.  Tbe 
heart  is  near  the  strong  muscle  that  holds  the 
shells  together,  is  of  a  dark  puiple  color,  and 
has  two  apartments  by  wbich  the  bluod  is  re 
ceived  and  expelled  through  the  body.  We 
see  a  dark  mass  in  the  centre  very  finely 
grained  and  compact ;  that  is  the  liver.  Some- 
times it  is  of  a  chocolate  color  in  the  clam; 
muscle  and  scallop  is  nearly  black;  and  the 
bile  is  poured  into  the  stomach  for  the  neces- 
sary preparation  of  the'  food  to  sustain  life. 
But  we  will  want  to  know  hov/  this  fish,  im- 
bedded in  its  hard  shell,  can  eat.  What  does 
it  live  on  ?  There  are  myriads  of  insects,  or 
forms  of  life,  much  too  small  for  us  to  perceive  \ 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  floating  and 
enjoying  life  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  These 
are  the  oyster's  and  clam's  food.  In  the  fringes 
or  mouths,  are  pkced  little  hair  like  fingers, 
that  are  continually  moving  in  such  a  manner 
that  these  minute  animals  are  thrown  into  his 
mouth. 

But  now  we  turn  to  our  subject — the  clam's 
foot.  The  oyster  dois  not  requiie  a  foot,  but 
the  clam,  razor  and  some  other  kinds  do. 
They  do  not  walk,  it  is  true,  but  they  dig,  and 
sometimes  pretty  fast.  It  is  said  the  razor  will 
sink  into  the  sand  faster  than  any  one  can  fol- 
low ;  and  we  believe  it,  for  we  have  chased 
several  without  success.  But  where  is  the 
foot  ?  It  is  that  part  which  you  think  too 
tough  to  eat,  and  often  throw  away.  The  clam 
opens  its  shell,  and  if  placed  on  the  side,  ex- 
tends its  spade,  as  we  might  call  it,  and  works 
away  backward  and  forward,  scooping  a  hole 
for  itself,  until  it  gradually  slips  down  with 
the  back  upwards,  and  thus  continues  until  it 
covers  itself  as  deeply  as  it  wishes.     The  soft 


clam  buries  itself  much  deeper,  and  probahly 
the  shell  helps  it  in  digging,  too.  The  muscle 
uses  its  foot  to  weave  those  strong  fibres  by 
which  it  clings  so  firmly  to  the  rocks  and  to 
one  another. 

Some  kinils  of  shell  fish  bore  holes  in  the 
solid  rock  with  their  foot,  which  is  harder  than 
the  clam's,  and  covered  with  a  scale.  Some  of 
the  cockle  tribe  use  the  foot  to  jum.p  with,  by 
bending  it  over  underneath,  then  by  a  sudden 
spring  it  j  umps  quite  easily  along  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  If  clams  and  other  shell- fish  had 
not  some  provision  of  this  kind  they  would  be 
carried  far  away  from  their  proper  home  by  the 
currepts;  and  when  young,  if  they  could  not 
hide  in  the  sand  or  mud,  the  fishes  would  soon 
eat  them  up.  As  it  is,  the  drum-fish  and 
sheepshead  often  root  over  the  bars  and  flats 
for  them  like  hogs  turning  up  a  pasture,  and 
grind  them  up  in  their  powerful  mills.  Some 
young  person,  perhaps,  wants  to  know  if  theae 
creatures  have  eyes  and  ears.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  scallop  resembling  eyes,  those 
round  highly-colored  spots  on  the  edge  of  the 
mantle  that  shine  so  prettily  in  the  dark.  As 
they  move  about  a  little  eyesight  may  be  use- 
I'ul,  but  clams  and  oysters  do  not  require  any. 
Thoy  have  a  sense  of  feelingj  a  low  order  of 
nerves,  which  you  will  perceive  transparent 
and  like  a  worm,  by  which  some  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  soft  clam  and  the  r.iZor,  can  detect 
when  any  one  approaches,  and  withdraw  into 
their  holes  for  safety.  *  Their  mantle  or  lip  de- 
posits a  little  carbonate  of  lime  and  cement 
around  the  edge  of  the  shell  whenever  they 
want  a  larger  building,  and  after  it  hardens 
they  add  another  layer,  which  makes  the 
ridges  and  markings  wc  see  in  shells.  The 
soft  clam  has  a  long,  flexible  neck,  which  they 
can  extend  to  one  or  more  inches  in  length; 
this  neck  has  two  passages  acting  like  siphons. 
Inside  these  tubes  are  the  same  hair  like 
threads  that  are  continually  in  motion,  drawing 
the  water  down  to  the  mouth,  and  after  the 
nutriment  is  extracted  and  passed  to  the 
stomach,  it,  together  with  the  waste  matter  of 
the  body,  is  forced  up  the  other  tube.  The 
water  is  continually  changing,  giving  a  supply 
of  fresh  air  and  fre.-^h  food. 

We  would  recommend  those  among*  the 
youui:  who  love  to  see  the  wondrous  beauty  of 
the  least  of  nature's  forms,  to  examine  the 
hinge  of  these  shells.  See  how  that  dark  sub- 
stance is  placed  like  an  elastic  band  at  the 
hinge,  which,  when  the  animal  dies,  throws 
open  the  shell.  While  living,  the  great  muscle 
counteracts  its  expansive  force,  and  oiily  allows 
it  to  spring  open  when  necessary.  We  advise 
that  before  you  eat  another  oyster  or  elam  you 
should  look  at  its  construction,  and  see  for 
yourselves. 

Ilemjntcad,  L.  I.  I.  IIlCKS. 
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"  LET    US    PRAY." 

Wheu  dnrk  tbe  road,  and'  sore  the  foot, 

And  desolate  the  way, 
"We  have  a  Light,  a  Strength,  a  Ghiide, — 

Oremus,  "  Let  us  pray." 

Prayer  is  a  culture  of  t'le  soul 

That  tui'ns  to  wheat  our  tares; 
•  Prayer  is  a  begging  angel  whom 
We  shelter  unawares. 

Prayer  is  a  wisdom  which  the  wise 

To  babes  have  oft  resign'd  ; 
But  He  who  bade  us  seek,  be  sure 

He  meant  that  we  should  find. 

A  small  hand  feeling  in  the  oight, 

A  natural  gasp  for  air, 
A  half-articulate  aim  at  speech  — 

To  want  to  pray  is  Prayer. 

What  though  our  language  halts?     The  halt 

Have  also  walk'd  with  God  : 
They  lean  upon  his  arm,  and  find 

A  staff  even  in  his  rod. 

The  song  of  Moses  is  a  song  •• 

That  long  through  Ht-aven  has  rung, 

And  yet  the  prayer  of  Jloses  carae 
From  one  of  stammering  tongue. 

"  Unask'd  He  gives,"  dost  thou  object? 

Yet  ask  Him  not  the  less, 
For  ev^n  a  blessing  blessing  needs 

To  make  it  blessedness. 

"Unask'd  He  gives  ;"  'tis  very  true,  ^ 

His  bounty  is  so  great ; 
Yet  no  man  ever  got  from  God, 

But  he  had  more  to  get. 

"  But  what  if  we  should  ask  amiss, 
As  one  who  knew  has  taught  ?" 

There's  no  man  asks  so  much  amiss 
As  he  that  asks  for  naught. 

He  gives  or  He  withholds  in  love, — 

In  this  one  truth  we  rest: 
God  does  the  best ;  'tis  only  man 

That  does  it  for  the  best. 

"  What  will  be,  will  be  :"  yea,  but  that 

Ts  not  a  theme  for  thee  ; 
The  one  important  point  i:^  this, — 

What  w  illest  thou  to  be  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  made  ?  was  never  asked 

Of  any  living  soul  ; 
The  only  question  put  to  man 

Is,  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole? 

"  But  how  is  it  so  great  a  boon 
Through  simple  prayer  we  meet?" 

We  know  not  how,  we  only  know 
That  this  is  His  receipt. 

SufQ'.:i3nt  that  Hetells  us  so. 
Whose  wvrd  we  cannot  doubt; 

Sufficient  surely  that  we  see 
It  somehow  brought  about. 

"He  knows  thy  wants  without  thine  aid, 

He  sees  the  thing  thou  an:" 
He  does,  and  knows  our  greatest  want 

Is  an  obeying  heart. 

He  could  have  made  the  marriage  wine 

At  Cana  with  a  word  ; 
The  water  that  the  gnests  brought  in 

Was  nothing  to  the  Lord. 


But  what  He  needs  not,  He  requires, 
And  should  the  guests  decline, 

He  leaves  ihetn  wirli   their  emptiness, 
And  makes  no  water  w-inc.  • 

Then,  when  He  bids  thee  fill  the>pot8, 
Go  fill  them  to  the  brim, — 

Not  fearing  lest  ye  ask  too  much, 
Exhaust,  or  weary  Uim. 

— People's  Magazine. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
THE   AMAZON. 

The  openinjr  of  the  Arnuzon,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Tocantines,  the  ra  ist  eastern  atBa- 
ents  of  the  Atnazon.  to  the  fla<;s  of  all  nations, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Brazilian  governmont,  is  a 
very  import  int  event.  Do  our  reaJer.i  compre- 
hend what  is  meant  by  the  openintr  of  the 
Aniaz  jn  ?  Some  may  have  a  vairue  id^a  of  an 
immense  inland  water  system,  havinj»  its  source 
in  the  loftiest  mountains  of  S.mth  America,  and 
flowing  through  the  lar^e«t  valley  of  our  gljbe 
down  to  that  ocean  which  laves  our  own  shores 
and  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe.  But  no 
definite  idea  is  thus  obtained  of  the  real  gran- 
deur of  the  area,  or  wealth  of  tbe  resources,  of 
the  region  now  first  thrown  open. to  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  world. 

It  is  by  comparison  ah)ne  that  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  The  area  of 
the  valley  of  the  iMississippi  is  1,200,000 
squ  ire  miles,  while  that  of  the  AraaZ'.tn  is  more 
than  2,500,000  square  miles.  The  valley  of  the 
Amazon  is  equal  to  tbe  whole  area  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  States  of .  California  and 
Oregon,  and  Washington  territory.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  better  comprehnd  the  va>tne8.s 
of  this  fertile  tropicil  region  if  we  say  that, 
subtracting  Russia,  all  Ivarupe  has  but  1,0517,026 
square  miles. 

The  importance  of  tbe  opening  of  sui^h_  a 
fluvial  sy-tcm  as  that  of  th«  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries  does  not  concern  Jirazil  alone.  \Ve 
have  spoken  of  the  valley  of  the  Ain:iz  )n  in  its 
entirety,  but  no  less  than  four  of  the  largest  of 
the  South  American  slates  are  to  a  groat  extent 
watered  by  navigable  tributaries  of  tbe  Amizon. 
Venezuela  is  connected  with  the  An)az.)niaa 
waters  by  tlie  canal  of  the  Cassiquari,  which  is 
the  link  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio  Negro, 
and  many  of  the  products  of  this  South  Ameri- 
can repub  ic  are  shipped  in  the  port  of  Manaos, 
or  the  Barra  of  the  Rio  Nfgro.  One  half  of 
the  states  of  Colombia  are  drained  by  the  lea, 
or  Putamayo,  the  Japura,  and  the  western 
branches  of  the  Bio  Negro.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  Jvuador  belongs  to  the  Amazon 
.slopes;  two  thirds  of  Peru  is  irrigated  by  large 
rivers,  many  of  them  navigable,  which  are  the 
most  important  western  tributaries  of  the  Ama- 
zon ;  while  one-half  of  Bolivia,  so  rich  in  gold 
and  silver,  has  uo  other  convenient  route  to  the 
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outside  world  than  through  the  Maderia — an 
Effluent  of  the  Amazon,  which  in  its  whijle 
length  is  2,200  i#iles  Imct.  Add  one  half  of 
Brazil  and  the  borders  of  the  Guianas,  and  we 
have  the  wide  region  whose  nntural  wealth  will 
find  a  market  and  reach  the  civilized  world  by 
way  of  the  Amazon  and  its  branches. 

The  vegetible  and  mineral  resources  of  this 
vast  region  include  those  of  every 'clime  from 
Greenland  to  India — from  the  glaciers  and  the 
wheat  growitig  regions  of  the  Andes,  to  the 
palm  groves  and  sugar  plantations  of  the  lower 
Amazon  ;  and  they  are  far  greater  than  the 
world  has  guesstd.  All  that  tropical  forests 
produce,  and  all  that  tropical  cultivation  can 
produce,  is  found  here.  Hut  these  resources 
are  undeveloped.  In  the  Brazilian  part  of  the 
valley  there  are  hut  two  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants— counting  in  the  Indians.  It  is  as 
though  a  sm.aller  pof'uluti<in  than  that  of  Brook- 
lyn were  scattered  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
United  Slates  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Atlantic.  The  jealousy  of  the  old 
Portuguese  has  kept  the  Amazon  Valley  an 
alraosi  unbroken  forest  for  two  centuries.  'J"he 
spirit  of  Portugal  governed,  until  recently, 
the  policy  of  Brazil.  Our  protectionist  friends 
■would  have  found  their  pyadise  in  Brazil  while 
the  sceptre  of  Portugal  governed  there.  A 
new  spirit,  however,  has  stirred  young  Brazil. 
Common  sefise  and  enlightened  statesmanship 
have  begun  to  remove  the  burdens  that  have 
weighed  down  the  young  empire.  Ihe  first 
great  drawback  was  slavery  ;  but  its  strength 
was  broken  in  18.50  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  ;  the  next  was  the  monopolistic  tendency, 
taxing^ foreign  imports  so  heavily  that  the  peo- 
ple were  deprived  of  many  articles  necessary  to 
their  advancement  in  comfort  and  wealth.  The 
third  iiindrance  was  a  seacoast  greater  tiian  that 
of  the  United  States,  with  so  small  a  Brazilian 
mercantile  marine  that  the  exchange  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  Northern  atid  Rouihern  Brazil,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
was  virtually  prohibited  by  the  fewness  of  ves- 
sels, the  dearness  of  freights,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion to  foreiijn  ve-sels  of  the  coastwise  trade. 

Young    Brazil,    headed    by    the    progressive 
Emperor  Don  Pedro  II  ,  who  is  a  most  worthy 
leader,  last  year  abrogated   this  monopoly,  and 
now  American,  English,  Dutch  and   other  ves- 
sels may  take    their   cargoes  of  flour  or  manu- 
factures  to  a  northern    port   of   Brazil,  thence  ! 
carry  a  Brazilian  fi eight  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  j 
there  take  on  a  cargo  of  coff"ee  for  home, 'thus  I 
making  three  carrying  profits  in. a  single  voyage,  j 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Brazilian  people. 

The  last  great  barrier  to  the  material  develop- 
ment of  Brazil  bus  been  removed  by  the  recent  , 
opening  to   all    nations   of  the   greatest   inland  j 
navigation  in  the  world.     The  results   may  not  ; 
be  great  for  a  few  years,  for  it  will  require  time  ' 


to  thoroughly  open  to  commerce  a  region  so 
long  sealed  against  it;  but  here  is  a  beginning 
on  a  right  principle.  Brazil  is  now  contending 
on  the  La  Plata  for  the  free  navigation  of  the 
great  southern  fluvial  sy-tem  of  South  America, 
guarantied  in  solemn  treaties  by  the  father 
of  the  present  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  but  rudely 
closed  by  the  present  ruler,  Lopez.  This  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  Paraguayan  war — a  war  which 
has  been  more  misrepresented  than  any  strug- 
gle of  modern  times  except  our  own. 

That  thrre  will  be  an  immediate  rush  of 
steamers  and  emigi^ants  to  the  Amazon  we  do 
not  anticipate.  Indeed,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
be  in  a  hurry.  The  only  line  of  steamboats, 
while  not  a  monopidy,  is  heavily  subsidized  by 
the  Brazilian  governnient.  The  land  has  not 
yet  been  surveyed,  and  Brazil  does  not  know 
squatter  sovereignty.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  government  will  immediately  put 
into  market' the  rich  sugar,  coff"ee,  tobacco,  rice 
and  cacao  (chocolate)  producing  larids  of  the 
lower  Amazon,  which  have  been  so  happily  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Agassiz. 

The  river  San  Francisco  is  an  immense 
stream,  running  through  a  most  fertile  cotton 
and  ct.ffee- growing  valley,  down  to  the  ocean, 
about  midway  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern bounds  of  the  empire  ;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  fifty  miles  from  :he  ocean  it  is 
not  navigable  for  four  hnmired  miles  on  account 
of  the  rapids  and  waterfalls.  In  this  region  is 
the  cataract  of  Paulo  Alfonso,  the  Niagara  of 
Br:izil.  Above  these  falls  there  is  steamboat 
navigation  for  nearly  eight  hundred  mil's.  The 
recent  decree  opens  the  river  only  as  far  as 
Penedo,  fifty  miles  from  the  Atlantic. 

Our  gcvernment  has  long  taken  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  rejiion  now  thrown  open  to 
commerce.  It  sent  Lieutenant  Herndon  and 
Gibbon  to  explore  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu- 
taiies,  from  Peru  and,  Bolivia  to  the  .Atlantic 
Their  exploration,  before  its  resulls  were  pub- 
lished, drew  forth  the  famous  "  Atlantic  SU>pea 
and  Water  Sheds  of  the  Amazon,"  by  Lieuten- 
ant Maury,  which  did  more  than  anything  eUe 
to  make  Brazilians  suspect  and  fear  the  United 
States — because  force  and  filibusterism  were 
openly  threatened  against  Brazd  if  she  did  not 
open  the  Amazon,  a  river  over  which  she  has 
as  comp'ett!  control  as  the  English  have  of  the 
St  Lawrence.  I'urthirmore,  we  can,  upon  good 
authority,  state  a  fact  not  generally  known, 
that  both  Lieutenant  Maury  and  Henry  A.  Wise 
contemplated  the  colonizing  of  slaves  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon.  This  fact  was  known  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  a  respectable  American 
merchant  of  that  city,  when  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  Scates,  in  1851,  was  consulte  1  by  them. 
He  warned  them  against  any  such  attempt,  as 
the  Brazilian  government  had  resolved  that 
not  another  slave  should  touch  the  soil  of  Brazil, 
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and  that  Brazilian  slavery  should  gradually  be 
destroyed.  There  is  now  no  longer  any  fear  of 
us  in  Brazil,  and  this  recent  act  of  the  Emperor 
is  one  which  will  be  the  beginuinij  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  freer  and  more  enlightened  labor 
system,  which  in  another  century  will  transfurin 
the  great  valley  int;o  a  beautiful  region  of  culti- 
vatioa  and  civilization. 


THE   LUCIFER    MATCH. 


a  strong  leverage.  The  halves  lie  projecting 
over  each  end  of  the  frame;  he  grasps  the  left 
portion  and  thrusts  it  into  a  half  open  box, 
which  slides  into  an  outer  case,  and  he  repeats 
the  process  with  the  uiatche?  on  his  right 
h:>nd.  This  series  of  niovouicnfs  is  performed 
with  a  rapidity,  almost  unexampled;  for  in 
this  way,  two  hundrcl  thousand  matches  are 
cut,  and  two  thousand  boxes  filled  in  a  da^  by 
one  boy. — Press 


About  twenty  yrars  ago  chemistry  abolished 
the  tinder-box,  and  the  burnt  rag  that  made 
the  tinder*  went  to  make  paper.  Slowly  did 
the  invention  spread.  The  use  of  the  match 
is  now  so  established  that  machines  are  in- 
vented to  prepare  the  splints.  In  New  York, 
one  match  manufactory  annually  cuts  up  a 
large  raft  of  timber  for  matches.  The  English 
matches  are  generally  squure,  and  thus  thirty 
thousand  splints  are  cut  in  a  minute.  The 
American  matches  are  round,  and  the  process 
of  shaping  being  more  elaborate,  four  thous- 
and five  hundred  splints  are  cut  in  a  minute. 
We  will  follow  a  bundle  of  eighteen  hundred 
of  thin  splints,  each  four  inches  long,  through 
its  conversion  into  three  thousand  six  hundred 
matches. 

Without  being  separated,  each   end   of  the 
bundle  is  first  dipped  into  sulphur.     When  dry, 
the  splints,  adhering  to   each   other  by  means 
of   the   sulphur,   must   be   parted    by   what  is 
called   dusting.     A   boy,   sitting    on   the   floor 
with  a  bundle  before  him,  strikes  the  matches 
with  a  kind  of  mallet  on  the  dipped  ends  till 
they  become  thoroughly  loosened.     They  have 
now  to  be  plunged  into  a  preparation  of  phos- 
phorus or  chlorate  of  potash,  according  to  the 
quality    of   the    match.     The  phosphorus  pro- 
duces  the   pale,  noiseless  fire,  the   chlorate  of 
potash    the     sharp,     crackling     illumination. 
After  this  application  of  the  more  inflammable 
substance,    the     matches    are    separated,    and 
dried  in   racks.     Thoroughly   dried,  they   are 
gath^ed  up   again    into   bundles   of  the   same 
quantity,  and   are   taken    to   the  boys  who  cut 
them,  for   the  reader  will  have  observed   that 
the   bundles   have    been  dipped    at   each   end. 
There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  manu 
factures    than     the    extraordinary    rapidity    of 
this  cutting   process   and    that    which   is   con 
nected  with  it.     The  boy  stands  before  a  bench, 
the  bundle  on  his  right  hand,  a  pile  of  empty 
boxes  on  his  left.     The  matches  are  to  be  cut, 
and  the  empty   boxes. filled    by   this   boy.     A 
bundle  is  opened  ;  he  seizes  a  portion,  knowing 
by  long  habit   the  required   number  with  suf- 
ficient   exactness;    puts    them    rapidly    into    a 
sort  of  frame,  knocks  the  ends  evenly  together, 
confines  them  with  a  strap  which   he  tightens 
with  his  foot  and  cuts  them  in  two  parts  with 
a  knife  on  a  hinge,  which  he  brings  down  with 


ACHIEVEMENTS    OF   THE    STEAM-ENGINE. 

The  mighty  steam  cni^ine — whether  wc  view 
it  in  its  individual  grandcir  or  in   its  universal 
dominion    over    all    inferior    machinery — must 
ever  be  the  great  au'ocral  of  the  uiochauical 
world.     How  wide  are  its  provinces — how  ex- 
tensive its  fields  of  enterprise — how  numerous 
its   subjects,  and    how   diver.-ified  their  aims! 
Over  the  ocean  and  the  estuary,  across  the  in- 
land sea  and    the    m  lunfaiu    lake,    along    the 
sinuous  river  and  the  placid  stream,  it  passes  in 
majestic    sweep    like    the    vapor-tailed    comet 
athwart    the     planetary     domains,    dispensing 
blessings  in  its   course,  and  gifts  yet  unrecog- 
nized   by   the   recipients   of  its    bounty.     The 
merchant  and  the   traveller,  the   merchant  and 
the  voluntary  exile,  the  philanthropist  and  the 
ambassador  of  Heaven,  are   borne   with   speed 
and  safety  to  the  scene  of  their  respective  labors. 
Man  meets  man,  interchanging  the  works  of  their 
hands  or  the  produce' of  the  soil.     Antipodes, 
who  have  hitherto  been  planted  with  foot  oppo- 
site to  foot,  now  stand  ia   parallel  intercourse 
and  craniological  proximity.     The  white  man 
and  the  black,  the  serf  and  the  freeman,  the 
liberated  slave  and  his  re[ientant  master,  com- 
mune on  each  other's  sufleriugs  and  aspirations, 
and  prepare  for  that   reign   of  peace  which  i.-? 
gradually  evolving  from  the  mysterious  cloud 
that  now  overhangs  the  nations.     Nor  are  its 
labors    less    marvellous    and     less    benevolent 
within  the  more  limited  range  of  our  daily  in- 
terests and  observation.     Here  it  stands  at  the 
mine  head, disemboweling  the  earih  of  its  treas- 
ures— there  delivering  it  from  its  .superfluous 
waters,  or  depriving  it  of  its  deleterious  or  ex- 
plosive atmosphere.     Here  it  has  fixed  its  abode 
in  the  factory,  giving  life  and   motion  to  the 
various    combinaiions    of    art    which    prepare 
for  our  use  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of   life 

there  it  takes  its  locomotive  flight  along  our 

pathways  of  iron,  shortening  time  and  space, 
and  uniting  in  one  brotheihood  the  most  di.'^tant 
and  dissevered  members  of  tlie  commonwcHlth. 
Wherever,  indeed-,  its  thmne  is  reared,  it  exor- 
cises a  beneficial  sovereignty,  feeding  an<l  cloth- 
in<'  man,  subjugating  the  material  world  to  his 
use  and  summoning  all  his  intollectual  powers 
to  make  new  demands  upon  his  liberality,  and 
draw  new  prizes  from  its  trcasure-houee. — 
Smiles. 
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WATER    THAT    WILL    NOT    DROWN. 

All  travellers,  writes  a  correspondenfe,  have 
mentioned  with  astonishment  the  peculiar  buoy- 
ancy of  the  water  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  it 
is  truly  surprisinj/,  •  No  danger  of  shipwreck 
i>eed  ever  cross  the  mind  of  those  who  navigate 
the  lake,  for  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for 
them  to  sink  if  thrown  overboard.  With  my 
bands  clasp§d  together  under  my  head,  and  njy 
feet  crossed,  I  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  lake 
with  at  lea;t  one-third  of  my  body  above  the  wa- 
ter. Upon  a  warm  summer  day  there  would  not 
be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  going  to  sleep  upon 
t'he  lake  and  allowing  yourself  to  be  blown  about 
as  the  wind  permitted ;  only  one  would  need  an 
umbrella  to  keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

It  has  been  stated  that  three  buckets  of  this 
water  will  yield  one  bucket  of  solid  salt,  but  in- 
asmuch as  water  will  nut  huld  above  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  saline  matter  in  solution,  and  if  more 
be  added  it  is  instantly  deposited  upon  the  bot- 
tom;  this  estin)ate  is,  of  coarse,  too  large.  On 
ino'iiring  of  the  Mormons  engaged  in  procuring 
salt,  they  unanimously  stated  that  for  every  five 
buckets  of  water  they  obtained  one  bucket  of 
salt,  which  gives  the  proportion  as  no  less  than, 
twenty  per  cent.  No  visitor  to  the  lake  should 
omit  the  bath;  the  sensation  in  the  water  is 
most  luxurious,  and  leads  one  to  think  himself 
floating  in  the  air.  On  the  way  back  to  the 
city  it  will  be  as  well  for  the  bather  to  stop  at 
the  superb  sulphur  baths  just  outside  the  town, 
and  remove  the  incrustations  which  will  have 
formed  upon  him,  by  a  plunge  into  the  fine 
swimming  bath,  whose  only  objections  are  its 
peculiar  odor  and  its  great  heat,  which  requires 
a  Iar"e  admixture  of  cold  water. — Methodist. 


SPURGEON'S  LECTURE  ON  "  CANDLES." 

A  Liverpool  paper  says :  As  a  very  great 
amount  of  curiosity  is  manifested  with  respect 
to  the  lecture  which  the  most  celebrated 
preacher  of  the  age  will  deliver  to  morrow  in  the 
Philharmonic  Hall,  it  may  be  interesting  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  complete  synopsis  of  that 
remarkable  address,  which  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  in  London  and  other  parts. 

The  importance  of  the  candle  as  an  illustra- 
tion is  proved  by  many  references  to  holy  Scrip- 
ture. This  being  done,  the  lecturer  proceeds  to 
show  of  what  things  the  candle  may  be  said  to 
be  emblematical. 

1.  Seven  candles  of  different  lengths  illus 
trate  the  seven  stages  of  human  life,  teach  our 
mortality  and  bid  us  "woik  while  it  is  called 
to  day." 

2.  Candle  box  full  of  candles  represents  many 
churches  which  are  of  no  service  to  the  age. 
As  the  candles  are  of  no  practical  use  till  light- 
ed, so  churches  are  useless  till  heavenly  fire 
lii/hts  them. 


j  3.  A  number  of  fine  was  candles  not  lighted, 
looking  down  with  disdain  upon  a  poor  rush- 
light which  is  lighted,  and  thereby  doing  more 
than  all  its  fine  neighbors. 

4.  An  unlit  candle,  which,  placed  in  candle- 
sticks of  ail  sorts,  yet  gives  no  light  in  any  one 
of  them,  shows  how  men  may  lay  the  blame  of 
their  uselessness  upon  the  position  of  life  Iq 
which  they  are  placed. 

5.  Trying  to  light  a  candle  with  an  extin- 
guisher upon  it,  well  sets  forth  tlie  ill  effects  of 
prejudice  in  preventing  the  reception  of  the 
truth. 

6  A  dark  lantern  represents  those  who  do 
not  benefit  others,  because  they  keep  their  light 
to  themselves. 

7.  A  candle  protected  by  the  wind  in  a  lan- 
tern clear  and  bright,  pictures  the  watchful 
providence  of  God  over  his  creatures. 

8.  Represents  a  lantern  with  a  pane  out, 
showing  thereby  that  men  who  trust  to  their 
own  strength  have  an  opening  through  which 
the  wind  of  temptation  can  blow  and  extinguish 
their  light. 

9.  A  dirty,  battered  lantern,  its  filthiness 
rendered  conspicuous  by  the  light  within,  is  an 
emblem  of  professed  Christians,  whose  faults 
are  noticed  the  more  because  of  their  profes- 
sion. 

10.  Is  a  lantern  with  cracks  in  it,  through 
which  the  light  gleams  brightly,  illustrating 
the  fact  that  very  great  gifts  are  often  given  to 
those  who  have  very  weak,  frail  bodies. 

IL  Candle  under  a  bushel. 

12.  Candle  under  a  bandbox  through  which 
the  flame  burns  its  way,  an  emblem  of  the 
Christian's  grace  coming  forth  stronger  in 
limes  of  persecution. 

13.  One  candle  lighting  another  illustrates 
God's  method  of  instrumentality. 

14.  A  small  taper  lighting  a  great  candle 
shows  how  humble  individuals  are  able  often  to 
influence  greater,  as  John  Owen  blessed  bv  an 
unknown  country  preacher.  | 

15.  A  candle  blown  out  while  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  light  another  shows  how  acts  of 
indiscreet  zeal  are  often  checked. 

16.  The  night  liglit,  which  portrays  those 
kind  and  generous  women  who  do  good  to  the 
sick  and  visit  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

17.  A  noble  wax  candle,  over  which  a  sheet 
of  tin  is  held  and  made  black  by  smoke,  but 
being  held  by  the  side,  acts  as  a  reflector  to  in- 
crease its  brightness,  shows  that  we  should  not 
be  constantly  striving  to  j)ry  out  our  neighbors' 
faults, but  rather  acting  as  reflectors  to  increase 
their  splendor. 

18.  A  candle  of  great  thickness  with  a  small 
wick  «s  an  emblem  of  a  man  with  great  talents 
and  little  zeal. 

19.  A  thief  in  a  candle  is  like  a  besetting 
ein. 
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20.  A  sputtering  caadle  is  like  a  sour-tem- 
pered, crotchety  man. 

2L  A  caadle  in  a  commoa  guard  illuslrates 
the  need  of  watchfulness. 

22.  Snuffers — speak  of  the  need  to  take 
away  our  "  superfluity  of  naughtiness." 

28.  Small  piece  of  candle  ou  the  "  save-all  " 
shows  how  we  should  use  all  our  talent  for 
God. 

24.  Burnino;  the  candle  at  both  ends  sets 
forth  the  profligate's  fully. 

25.  Steel  filings  dropped  upon  the  flame  of  a 
candle  produce  sparklets ;  so  a^filictions  are 
often  made  the  means  of  a  grander  display  of 
grace. 

26.  Two  candlfs  of  diff'erent  heights;  the 
shorter  one  behind  the  longer  casts  a  shadow  ; 
by  putting  the  shorter  candle  in  front  you  get 
the  light  of  both.  This  shows  they  of  high  de- 
gree should  recognize  the  aid  of  the  most  lowly. 

27.  Light  inside  a  lantern  inscribed  with  the 
words  "  Take  a  light,"  illustrates  that  those  who 
have  knowledge  ought  to  communicate  it. 

28.  A  chandelier  holding  a  variety  of  lights  of 
various  colors  and  sizes,  illustrates  the  unity  of 
the  church  in  the  midst  of  diversity. 

Th.se  are  the  principal  points  on  which  the 
reverend  gentlemen  founds  his  very  brilliant 
and  powerful  lecture.  Such  a  variety  of  topics 
will  form  a  subject  of  great  interest. — Exchange. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW   OF   THE   WEATHER,  &C. 


FIRST    MONTH. 


186G. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
tbe  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Snow,  iacluding  very  slight 
falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms....... 

Clear,as  ordiuarily  accepted 


TEMPBRATDRE,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
AC. 

Mean  temperature  of  Isl 
mouth  pei  Penna.  Hospital 

Highest   do.  during    month 

Lowest    do.       do.       do. 

Rain  during  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month 
being  for  4  current  week? 
for  each  vear 


3  days. 
0     " 


12 


1866. 


39.31    de§ 

53.00      » 

9.5(f     " 

3.14  in. 


1055 


186T. 


1  day. 
0     " 

15     " 

5     " 

10     " 


1R67. 


25.89  deg. 

40.50  " 
9.00  " 
1.70  in. 


1223 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  1st 
mouth  for  the  past  seventji-cight  years 

Highest  mem  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1790 

Lowest     do.  do.  do  1857 


31.17  deg. 

44.00     " 
22.37     " 


In  reference  to  the  temperature  of  the  month  just 
closed,  it  will  be  seen  tint  it  whs  more  than  five  de- 
grees lower  liian  the  average  tiT  the  past  78  years, 
which,  while  it  consti  uted  a  vei^  cold  month,  did 
not  equal  in  severity  that  of  1857.  Hnow  has 
ahouniled  very  plentifully  iu  almost  every  section  of 
the  United  S  ates,  iitid  ice  dealers  have  certainly 
reaped  a  very  plentiful  harvest.  In  reply  to  a  query 
as  to  the  recent  previlence  of  west  and  norlhwext 
winds.  Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ho.-pital, 
has  kindly  furnished  us  the  followiug  information, 
viz  : 

Righly-thrce  observations  of  winds  have  given  : 

^7  .  .  .  .        west  winds. 

21  .  .  .  .         east  winds. 

5  .  .  .  .       north  winds. 

It  has  been  some  years  since  we  have  had  the  op- 

yiortuiiity  of  making  a   record    like    the  following, 

cli{)pfd  from  one  of  our  periodicals  of  yesterday  : 

"Tub  Dkl,.\w.\.uk. — The  river  in  front  of  the  city 
is  pretty  well  choked  up  with  ice.  A  channel  ia 
kept  open  between  here  and  Cam(iem,and  the  ferry 
boats  muke  their  trips  with  great  dilliculty.  Above 
Vine  street  the  river  is  completely  ciostd,  and  dur 
ing  several  diys  past  tiips  have  been  made  in  sleds 
to  the  Jersey  shore.  Below  the  Navy-yard  there  ia 
a  long  stretch  of  solid  ice,  and  people  are  engaged 
in  sliding,  skating  and  sleighing.  Tbe  City  Ice 
Boat  is  hard  at  work  daily,  and  m.mages  to  keep  a 
passage  way  open  for  steamers." 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  tbe  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  h^B  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report : — 

From  City  Contiibuti'ons $500.00 

"     Stephen  Md.'cher,  West  Liberty,  Iowa       5.00 

"     Friends  of  Horsham  Prep.  Meeiin? 50.00 

"     Freed  men's    Aid    Society    of  Yardley- 

ville,  P.a 33.46 


$588.46 
Also    Donations    of    Clothing    from    Friends    of' 
Wr  ghtstown,     Pa.,    Wrights'own     Sewing     Circle, 
Muilica  Hill  Aid  Association,  N.  J. 

Hk.n'ky  ^1.  Laing,  Trfafurer, 
2d  mo.  2,  18G7.  No.  30  Third  St. 


C0MPAT5IS0N    OF    BAIM. 

186»?.  18  if. 

First  month  I  3.14  inch  ]  1.7J  inch. 


ITEMS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  in  a  recent  act, 
declares  the  acts  done  under  tbe  authority  of  the 
State  during  the  rebellion  to  be  valid 

Gov.  Wells,  of  Louisiana,  in  the  forthcomine  m*e- 
sage  to  the  Legislature,  rec  mmends  the  ratification 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Legi.-^lalure  of  Nevada  ratifitd  tbe  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  on  the  22d  ult. 

CoNGRES.^^.  — In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  abolish  p*on- 
Bge  in  tbe  Teiriioriss  whs  r' ported  from  theMililarj 
Committee.  The  bill  to  compel  publishers  or  authors 
to  send  a  copy  of  every  cojiyrighted  work  to  the 
Congressional  Library  was  passed.  The  bill  to  pnn- 
i.-h  counterfeiting  or  tampering  with  the  Goverrm«Dt 
currency  ami  hoods  wh."*  piSfcd.  The  turiff  bill  was 
passed.  A  message  was  rectived  from  the  President, 
vetoing  the  Color.ido  hill.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  requested  to  furnifh  i:*^ormation  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  in  Dakota  Territory,  at  the 
time  of  the  oulbre.ik  of  18<T2,and  whether  they  have 
since  had  supplies  i.»sued  to  ihem.  The  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.i>ury  as  to  tbe 
expediency  of  a  reciprocated  treaty  with  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  was  ado(.ted.  The  Judiciary  Commil- 
tee  reported  the  bill  establishing  a  bureau  of  edu- 
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cation,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics 
as  will  show  the  conditioa  and  progress  of  edu- 
catioti  in  the  several  S  ates  and  Territories.  The 
vetoes  of  the  Keb%5k;i.  a;  !  of  the  Colorado  bills  were 
read  and  or.'ierbJ  ?c  be  printed.  The  bill  to  punish 
certain  crhv.'  ;■■  ;i.  tst  ihi-  currency  was  considered 
and  amande;  ■  •  .  m'i-m  sent  back  to  the  House.  A 
resolution  w-s  ■.•:>, .ted  calling  on  the  President  for 
copies  of  any  co  re  .pondence  that,  may  have  taken 
place  between  Uie  Department  of  State  and  foreign 
ministers  upon  the  policy  of  the  Administration. 

House. — Various  bills  were  presented,  which  were 
read  by  title  and  referred  to  appropriate  commiiteps. 
Among  them  ^\as  one  to  amend  the  District  suffrage 
bill  by  abolishing  all   disqialifictitions    from  voting 
on  account  of   sex,  and  ano  her  directing  all   legal 
processes  from  Uniteii    Stales  courts  to  be  issued   in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  another 
to  repeal  the  section  of  the  act  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trensury  to  retire  four  million  dollars 
of  legal-tender  notes  per  month.     Another  wns  pre- 
sented of  similar  import,  making  it  unlawful  fur  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  to  withdraw  or  cancel  any 
legal-tender   currency  e.xc^pt  mutilnted  notes.     The 
bill   to    reorganize   the    In  iian    Department,    which 
transfers    its'   control    to    t'-ie  War  Depitrtraent,  was 
passed.    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  requested 
to  furnish   information  relative   to  the   late  massacre 
of  United  States  tioops   at  Fort  Phil   Kearney,  and 
tb«   causes    that  proiiuced   the  same^  and  what  has 
led  to  the  present  condition  of  our  relations  witli  the 
Indian  tribes.     Communicrttions  were  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Slate  in  reference  to  the  attempt- 
ed compromise  of  certain  law  suits  instituted  against 
the    agents   of  the   rebel  government  at   Liverpool, 
England,  and  another  siying  that  no  ofBcial  informa- 
tion had  been  received  in  regard  to  the  action  of  tiie 
Pupol  Government  prohibiting  the  meeting  of  Pro- 
testants for  religious   p  irposes  in  Rome.     A'resolu- 
tion  was  adopted,  as  a  question   of  privilege,  setting 
forth   that  the  bill  to  deprive   the  President  of  his 
amnesty  powers,  and   that   to  regulate  the  elective 
franchise    in    the  Territories,  bad  been  passed  and 
sent   to    the    President;     that    he    had    not    signed 
them  nor  returned    them  with    his  objectjoas;  that 
under  the  Con'^tilutioo  they  had  become  laws ;  and 
calling  on  the  Secretarv  of  State  for  information  why 
tbey  had  not  been  published  as  laws. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  abol- 
ishing that  article  in  t'le  code  which  permitted  the 
sale  of  negroes  into  slavery  for  crime.  Hereafter  no 
distinction  will  be  made  between  white  and  black 
criminal-i. 

An  official  letter  from  Florida  says  the  Indians  of 
the  Everglades  are  determined  to  keep  the  negroes 
in  their  tribe  as  slaves,  denying  that  white  men's 
Liws  are  applicable  to  tiiera  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
The  negroes  cla'm  their  liberty,  and  hiive  appealed 
to  the  military  for  assistance.  It  is  feared  there  will 
be  trouble  regarding  the  matter. 

The  Frkedmen. — -J.  W.  Alvord,  the  general  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  Bureau,  in  a  recent  re- 
port, gives  some  items  of  interest  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  schools,  teacher.-,  arid  pupils.  There  are  898 
day  and  358  S  ibbath-scliools  olKcially  reported,  and 
140  day  and  96  Sabbath  schools  not  reguUrly  report- 
ed. The  number  of  teachers  is  1,868,  of  whom  981 
are  colored;  of  pupils  who  attend  only  one  school, 
viz.,  either  dayor  Sabbath,  94,121.  302  schools  are 
sustained  wholly  by  f. eed  people,  and  244  in  part 
260  school  buildings  are  also  owned  by  them.  10,419 
pupils  paid  $10,109  30  fir  tuition  during  the  month, 
out  of  $36,638  10,  the  total  exi^ense  of  the  schools 
during  the  month.  ^  . 


A  HISTORY  OF'TriE  RELIGIOUS   SOCIETY  OP   FRIEND 
HRUM  ITS  RISK  TO  THE  YKAR  1828.  Volumes  III  and  IV. 
By  Samdel  M.  .J.\nnet. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  this  work  have  bPRn  nn»- 
Toiilably  delayed  by  causes  connected  with  the  late  civil  war. 
During  the  five  yt-ars  that  have  ela]  aeil  since  the  second  volume 
was  iiubli.>:heil,  so  many  change.';  liavw  tikea  place  that  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  issue  a  new  Pmspectu.s. 

The  two  Volumes  now  proposed  to  be  published  contain  the 
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agents,  at  S2.00  each,  sheep  landing 
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and  residences  of  subscribers,  to  the  author's  puldisher.  Agenti 
will  be  allowed  one  copy  for  every  six  copies  sold  by  them,  and 
they  can  be  furnished  with  lists  oi'  their  subscribers  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher, 
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R.  JAMES  TRUMAN,  DENTIST,  has  removed  to   No.  1221 
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pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOK  BOYS,  situated  OD 
\J     the  Cro.'swicks  iioad,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty  Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  19th  of  llth  mo..  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  §85. 
For  further  i>artieiilars  atldress  Hfnkt  W.  Ridgwai, 

4766  82.5t.33i.7  ]imnz7,  pa  iu.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
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1194  tp.                    '•  DaCTOK,"  No.  144  >J.  Seventh  St.,  Phiiada. 
a . . 
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Tub  and  Water  Bath.)  sold  in  sets  or  singly.     Fine  Traj'S  and 
Waiters,  and  a  variety  of  House  Furnishing  articU-s. 
22  I&otf.  B.  A.  WiLDMAN  &  Bro..  1011  Spring  Garden  St. 

PPLE    PAKERS,  Preserving  Kettles,    Bread  Slioers,  Clothes 
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Scissor  Sharpeners.  Expansion  Brace  Bitts,  Clutch  Brace,  (require 
neither  fitting  or  notching  ot  bitts)  and   a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.     F"or  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

929.  No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

'ptlUS.  M.  SEEDS,  HATTFIR,  41  N.  2d  St.  Always  on  hand, 
J.  aad  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot  Friends'  Hats,  as 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ol  the  Hatting  business. 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  771.) 

[In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1824,  he  visited 
Malvern  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.] 

1824,  mnth  month  dth. — At  Worcester 
Meeting.     The  Lord   gave  me  some  service  in 

a  private  way  these  two  days,  though  at  L 

I  was  much  shut  up.  There  is  cause  to  remem- 
ber, how  my  mind  was  opened  and  enlivened  at 
this  time,  in  a  feeling  of  the  good  Hand  that 
had  been  over  me,  in  days  that  were  long 
passed  ;  and  how  I  was  enabled  to  recount  to 
others  the  mercies  that  had  been  granted,  and 
many  deliverances  which  the  right  hand  of  the 
Most  High  had  wrought  for  me.  Surely  He  is 
ever  worthy  to  be  honored  and  served  ! 

In  meeting  this  day,  my  poor  soul  was  con- 
strained, in  the  powerful  feeling  of  gospel  love, 
to  manifest,  by  a  public  exhortation  and  testi- 
mony, my  allegiance  to  my  (xod  :  it  was  not  in 
very  few  words.  The  peace  that  flowed  was 
very  precious;  ray  soul  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  praise  Him  the  Giver  in  secret,  had  this 
been  all  that  was  required.  But  no, — I  must 
bow  down  before  the  Lord,  which  I  was  enabled 
to  do  in  much  resignedness,  and  holy  fear ;  crav- 
ing earnestly  the  continued  favor  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Almighty,  on  behalf  of  the  visited 
ones; — with  much  which  I  now  forget;  though 
the  vsavour  of  the  precious  life  vouchsafed  re- 
mains freshly  with  me.  Thus  did  my  visit  close 


in  this  part  of  the  heritage,  to  my  humble  admi- 
ration at  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 

1824,  Twelfth  m'>H/'/i20//i— This  day,  as  dur- 
ing many  others  of  late,  the  gospel  lii:;ht  has  risen 
in  me  with  much  and  indescribable  strength ; 
so  that  my  poor  vessel  has  seemed  too  full  to  con- 
tain, and  I  have  been  ready  to  pray,  that  the 
oil  might  be  stayed.  I  have  thought  much  of 
the  language  uttered  by  a  worthy  ancient, — 
'  The  Spirit  that  now  rules  in  me,  shall  yet 
break  forth  in  thousands.'  I  have  fully  seen  and 
been  assured,  that  the  go.^pel  day  shall  rise 
higher  and  higher  upon  the  faithful ;  and  with 
regard  to  my  poor  soul,  that  the  Lord,  whom  I 
am  concerned  to  serve  and  trust  in,  will  carry 
me  through,  even  to  the  end.  The  Lord  be 
magnified,  and  He  only, — whether  by  life  or 
death. 

To  J.  F.  M. 
Marazion,  2-lth  of  First  month,  1825. 

My  beloved fri.nd. — The  hearing  of  your  late 
bereavement  has  afi'ected  my  heirt,  but  to  hoar 
that  you  are,  or  h;ive  boen,  .supported  in  calm- 
ness, is  n^  surprise.  Nor  do  I  think  to  add 
anything  to  this  gift  and  qualification^ — a  re- 
sjo-nedness  to  do  and  suffer  whatever  is,  in  the 
orderint^  of  the  Divine  will,  meted  out  as  your 
lot  in  Fife.  But  as  we  may  be  aniinatoJ  and 
comforted  by  the  mutual  faith  one  of  another, 
it  seemed  as  though  it  would  bo  so  to  me,  toad- 
dress  thee  at  this  time,  even  in  the  love  of  our 
common  Father;  who  brought  us  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  who  knit  us  together  ia 
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His  blessed  fellowship,  and  hath  preserved  us 
in  the  Truth  to  this  day,  so  that  we  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another.  I  am  pereuaded,  that 
nothing  shall  be  permitted  to  sbake  our  faith,  or 
separate  us  from  his  love,  as  we  continue  to  be 
concerned  to  cleave  to  it,  in  the  heights  as  in 
the  depths;  but  that  in  the  end  we  shall  be 
more  than  conquerors  through  Him,  who  gave 
himself  for  us,  and  is  very  tender  of  us.  And 
though  we  are  appointed  unto  such  afflictions, 
there  is  a  time  when  the  eye  of  the  soul  can  see 
in  these,  far  more  of  the  compassions  that  fail 
not,  and  of  the  gentle  leadings  of  the  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  than  in  seasons  of  prosperity  and  ease. 
It  is  in  these  alSictions,  that  we  see  how  in  love 
and  in  pity  He  redeems,  bearing  the  lambs  as 
ever  in  His  bosom ;  so  that  under  a  sense  of 
these  things,  we  are  constrained,  like  the 
prophet,  to  "  make  mention  of  the  loving-kind- 
nesies  of  the  Lord  and  His  praises,  according  to 
all  that  the  Lord  hath  bestowed  on  us,  and 
His  great  goodness."  (Isaiah  Ixii.  7.)  Dearly 
beloved,  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  look 
beyond  all  outward  things,  and  to  feel  that  our 
rest  is  not  in  this  frail  passing  scene,  but  that 
we  are  bound  for  a  glorious  state,  and  are  con- 
tinually wrestling  for  au  advancement  in  the 
way  which. leads  to  it  :  none  of  the  tribulations 
we  meet  with,  can  then  move  us  away  from  the 
joyful  hope  set  before  us,  nor  deprive  us  of 
that,  upon  which  alone  we  can  place  our  hearts. 
This  is  the  language  and  experience  of  the 
faithful  in  all  ages,  and  what  is  taught  the  least 
scholar  in  the  school  of  Christ.  And  though 
there  may  be  many,  many  seasons,  when  we 
cannot  sensibly  get  at  this  measure  of  experi- 
ence ;  yet  the  lowest,  smallest  grain  of  true 
faith,  that  was  ever  yet  permitted  or  dispensed 
to  the  upright,  brings  with  it  a  suficient  "  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen,"  to  support  and  pre- 
serve from  condemnation  and  despair. 

Many,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  thy  discour- 
agements, independent  of  this  late  source  of 
trial;  O!  dear  brother,  be  animated, — put  on 
strength  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High  God; 
who  is  surely  with  thee,  and  will  help  thee  in 
every  hour  of  need,  and  enable  thee  to  rise  over 
all  that  would  keep  thee  down, — over  all  that 
would  oppress  his  own  precious  life  in  thee. 
There  is  work  for  such  as  thou  art,  up  and  down 
in  the  earth,  and  in  this  part,  too,  where  there 
is  much  seed  sown,  and  in  ground  prepared  for 
its  reception.  I  hope  you  and  others  often 
strengthen  one  another's  hands  in  the  Lord,  and 
in  his  work  and  service ;  for  the  time  is  but 
short,  at  the  longest;  and  it  is  good  to  work 
while  the  day  lasts,  and  to  glorify  the  great 
Name  in  the  way  of  his  own  leadings;  on  which 
his  blessing  abundantly  rests  as  ever  !  Ah  ! 
what  can  we  render  unto,  or  do  for  Him,  who 
hath  done  so  much  for  us !  With  my  dear  love, 
from  thy  old  and  true  friend,  J.  B. 


To 


Marazion,  8th  of  Second  month,  1825. 

Dear  tried  souls, — Cast  down,  but  yet  not 
forsaken,  nor  forgotten,  but  rather  highly 
favored,  and  under  the  peculiar  care  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Shepherd  of  the  flock, — my  soul 
salutes  you.  O  !  think  you  in  any  hour  of  deep 
plunging,  that  a  hair  of  your  head,  (figuratively 
speaking;.)  shall  be  singed  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
— or  that  they  are  not  all  numbered, — or  that 
your  tears  are  not  treasured  up  in  His  bottle — 
put  into  His  book, — that  they  do  not  come  up 
continually  before  Him  as  a  memorial  1  Surely 
His  wonderful,  unsearchable  purposes  and  wis- 
dom, shall  be  all  duly  accomplished;  and  his 
dealings  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  loving- 
kindness,  in  tenderest  mercy.  Be  then  animated 
afresh  to  commit  all  into  his  hands,  to  resign 
yourselves  again  and  again  most  unreservedly; 
retaining  nothing  but  the  desire  to  do  and  to 
be  what  He  would  have  you,  and  to  suffer  all 
that  He  has  or  may  permit,  or  purpose  for  you 
to  pass  through.  0!  then,  with  what  invinci- 
ble meekness  and  patience  and  long  suifering 
will  you  be  endued;  then  nothing  will  be  im- 
possible to  you,  all  things  will  be  made  sweet ; 
your  goings  forth  be  even  prepared  like  the 
morning,  and  all  the  way  cast  up  clear  before 
you;  and  abundance  of  peace  will  be  your 
crown  and  portion  forever.  But  do  I  only 
say  this ;  do  you  not  know  it  at  times ;  and  are 
not  his  promises  steadfast,  and  his  covenant 
sure  ?  Will  he  forsake  those  that  seek  to  serve 
and  to  please  him,  or  forget  the  cry  of  the  af- 
flicted and  the  bowed  down  soul  ? — "  I  am  the 
Lord;  I  change  not;  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob 
are  not  consumed."  Whatever  may  be  the  turn- 
ings or  overturnings  of  His  holy  hand,  may 
He  have  all  the  glory  of  your  entire  dedica- 
tion;  and  then  no  heights  nor  depths  will 
be  able  to  separate  you,  or  to  shake  your 
faith;  nor  will  you  in  any  hour  rest  unduly 
by  the  way  in  any  attainments,  but  aspire 
after  the  further  manifestations  of  His  holy 
will  and  power :  that  so  you  may  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  many  upon  His  earth,  while  ripen- 
ing and  brightening  for  a  better  world.  I  know 
not  whether  we  may  meet,  yea  or  nay,  in  this 
state  of  being  ;  if  not,  be  it  so  :  but  let  us  strug- 
gle on,  let  us  be  willing  to  endure  all  things. 
Be  valiant  in  suffering;  it  is  far  beyond  all  ser- 
vice, to  bs  made  willing  to  partake  of  deaths 
oft,  as  a  great  Apostle  ;  and  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  the  dear  Son — the  Lamb  that  was 
sain,  to  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be  clothed 
and  crowned  with  his  glory. 

J.  B. 
To  E.  11. 
Truro,  25tb  of  Second  montb,  1825. 

Dearly  beloved,  friend. — Thou  hast  named 
several  previous  instruments  and  vessels,  that 
seam  about  to  be  made  use  of  up  and  down,  and 
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the  mention  of  their  names  and  prospects  did 
me  good  ;  who  am,  through  wouderful  dealing, 
more  and  more  knit  aod  tied  to  the  good  cause, 
and  united  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
walk  with  their  Master,  and  to  serve  him.  It 
will  then  be  no  surprisal  to  thee  to  hear,  that 
(as  I  have  apprehended)  a  weighty  matter,  in 
the  shape  of  a  gospel  errand,  has  beens  pread 
before  me,  and  now  seems  fast  ripeniug.  0  !the 
sweetness  and  even  the  blessedaess,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  attendsd  my  poor  mind,  as  there 
has  been  an  endeavor  after  pure  pnssiveness 
under  this  prospect :  so  that  indeed  I  am  ready 
to  say,  let  come  what  will,  should  it  please  In- 
fioite  Wisdom  to  take '  me  into  his  rest,  or  his 
work  into  his  own  hands,  so  as  altogether  to  re- 
lease me  from  his  requiring,  I  have  no  will  in 
it.  I  know  it  has  been  abundantly  good  for  me 
to  yield  to  these  impressions,  and  to  have  been 
exercised  and  proved  this  way  hitherto;  and  as 
to  the  future,  I  am  wholly  at  his  disposal,  to  be, 
to  do,  or  to  suffer,  whatever  may  be  prepared 
for  me.  In  conversing  with  my  dear  sister  one 
day  on  the  subject,  I  was  induced  to  say,  that 
if  a  small  part  of  this  engagemont,  namely,  to 
visit  the  meetings  of  this  county,  might  be 
taken  first,  and  way  should  open  for  me  therein, 
it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me :  and  in  allu- 
sion to  my  present  situation,  as  not  being 
acknowledged  a  minister,  I  said,  we  must  not 
look  for  signs  and  wonders,  it  is  at  Last  a 
weakness  to  do  so ;  yet,  that  if  anything  might 
turn  out  like  encouragement  to  me  at  our  ensu- 
ing Monthly  Meeting  it  would  be  a  favor. 
''Show  me  a  token  for  good,  and  let  thy  work 
appear  unto  thy  servant," — was  my  secret 
breathing  at  the  first  meeting ;  and  after  that 
was  concluded,  the  women  Friends  being  de- 
sired to  stay,  dear  A.  T.  was  led  to  lay  before 
Friends  her  desire  to  sit  with  the  several  meet- 
ings of  this  Quarterly  Meeting:  and  when  I  was 
looking  for  something  further,  she  said,  that  if 
any  Friend  in  the  station  of  minister  or  elder 
should  feel  his  mind  drawn  to  accompany  her, 
it  would  be  quite  satisfactory  to  her.  Thus  I 
was  induced  to  expose  myself  by  saying,  that 
though  not  standing  in  the  acknowledged  or 
appointed  stations  alluded  to,  this  thing  had 
been  befoi-e  me,  &c.  ;  leaving  it  wholly  to 
Friends  to  do  what  they  thought  best  about  it. 
So  here  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  Eastern 
Monthly  Meeting,  hitherto  helped,  und  hence- 
forth longing  to  trust  more  and  more  my  Mas- 
tor.  Truly  I  cannot  tell  whether  my  life  may 
be  spared  to  accomplish  what  is  before  me,  or 
whether  the  cone  r.)  may  not  be  wholly  removed 
from  me.  In  health,  I  am  just  above  icater ; 
exceedingly  delicate,  but  ailiug  little,  liable  any 
day  to  have  my  health  utterly  broken  up.  But 
I  am  not  anxious,  longing  only  to  be  prepared 
and  ready  to  give  in  my  account  with  joy, 
whenever  Cilled  upon.     It  is  often  a  glorious 


time  with  me,  dear   E ,  and  if  it  were  not 

for  this  prospect  of  a  little  labor  of  love,  I 
should  be  ready  to  take  what  I  have  received,  as 
an  enrncst  of  an  early  departure  fur  a  better 
country;  and  it  may  be  so  notwithstanding. 
Well,  whatever  may  be  in  store  for  us,  O  I  let 
us  give  up  fully  to  honor  and  magnify  the 
adorable  Name,  by  life  or  by  death,  by  suffer- 
ing or  rejoicing;  for  we  know  it  to  be  as  oint- 
ment poured  forth,  and  we  have  been  anointed 
with  it,  and  it  teacheth  us  of  all  things, — even 
the  everlasting  Truth. 

In  the  love  of  it,  I  dearly  bid  you  farewell. 

J.  B. 

[Tt  was  in  the  Fourth  month  of  this  year 
18:i5,  that  he  was  acknowledged  a  Minister  by 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  West  Division  of 
Cornwall,  and  obtained  a  certificate  for  vbilidg 
the  Eastern  counties.] 

(To  be  continued.) 

"  It  is  one  pign  of  the  tendency  of  baraan, 
nature  to  goodness,  that  it  grows  good  under  a 
thousand  bad  influences." 


LETTER  FROM   LYDIA   P.  MOTT. 
No.  VII. 
Ledyard,  Tliird  month  19,  1837. 
3fi/  (fear  M.  A. — It  remains  to  be  a  truth 
that  Divine  Love  speaks  the  same  language  in 
i  every  quickened  soul,  and  its  uniting  tendency 
■  is   unchangeable.     It    was    a   portion    of  this 
precious  feeling  which  gave  the  enjoyment  to 
I  our  late  visit  the  animating  tendency,  which 
was  mutual,  I  fully  believe. 

Such    visits,  divested   of  all   ceremony  and 
•  formality,  are  truly  as  brooks  by  the  way,  and 
I  it  is  our  privilege  as  Christians  to  seek  and  |to 
!  enjoy  them  whenever  the  duties  of  our  indi- 
vidual states  allow  us  sufficient  leisure.     From 
various  causes,  the  number  that  I   have  shared 
of  latter  time  has  been  few,  yet  it  is  cause  for 
thankfulness  that  the  capacity  for  their  enjoy- 
ment has  not  been  diminished  by  the  privation  ; 
but  I  still  feel  my  heart  to  glow  with  tenderness 
when  permitted  to  be  a  partaker. 

The  only  criterion  which  our  pure  and  boly 
Head  ever  gave  us  to  estimate  each  other  by  was 
Love.  "  i3y  this,  shall  all  men  know  (without 
distinction  of  Jew  or  gentile,)  that  ye  are  my 
disciples  if  ye  have  love  one  unto  another;  and 
whenever  we  feel  it  to  predominate  in  us  we  are 
witnesses  of  its  infallibility.  Oh,  how  it  avoids 
all  unkind  decisions  in  the  conduct  of  others, 
and  pdliates,  as  far  as  truth  will  allow,  all  the 
faults  and  failings  of  th.)se  we  have  intercourse 
with.  It  is  truly  the  balm  of  life.  Continue, 
my  beloved  young  friend,  as  I  believe  thou  hast 
for  many  years  cndcavon-d  to  do,  to  pquare  thy 
conduct  by  its  pure  and  <:entle  dictates  ;  so  ehalt 
thou  continue  to  possess  the  friendship  and 
-goodwill  of  those  cooDCcted  with  thee,  and  th| 
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rich   inheritance   of    heavenly  peace   of  mind 
superadded. 

We  do  certainly  view  party  spirit  alike  :  it  is 
more  and  more  odious  to  me  every  year  of  my 
life,  and  never  worse  than  in  the  language  or 
conduct  of  relig'ous  professors ;  and  most  sor- 
rowful and  disgraceful  is  the  record  of  abomi- 
nation on  both  sides  of  our  mutilated  Society. 
The  idea  is  cheering  that  it  is  wearing  ofi',  and 
a  better  spirit  gradually  spreading.  In  thi.s,  as 
in  everything  else,  individual  example  must  be 
the  medium,  and  each  one  must  take  care  of 
one.  When  the  language  of  the  heart  is, 
"What  shall  this  man  do?"  the  secret  answer 
will  ever  be  understood,  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ? 
follow  thou  me,"  if  we  attend  to  the  monitions 
of  Truth.  Yet,  bow  often  we  catch  ourselves 
judging  what  others  ought  to  do  or  leave  un- 
done. Well,  wherein  we  have  done  wrong,  let 
us  do  so  no  more,  but  leaving  what  is  past  press 
forward  to  greater  degrees  of  goodness,  keeping 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  view  through  all  the  vicissitudes  and 
trials  that  may  be  our  portion. 

With  continued  affection  I  will  say. 

Farewell  for  this  time.  L.  P.  M. 


AN  EXPERIENCE. 


In  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  John  Church- 
man was  drawn  to  visit  Friends  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  and  Holland,  a  visit  which  occupied 
him  for  four  and  a  half  years.  He  thus  speaks 
of  the  preparation  for  this  service.  "  I  felt  such 
an  inward  silence  for  about  two  or  three  weeks, 
that  I  thought  I  had  done  with  the  world,  and 
also  any  further  services  in  the  church,  and  the 
preparing  hint  was  brought  to  my  mind,  with 
thankfulness  that  I  had  endeavored  in  a  good 
degree  to  practice  it ;  and  one  day  walking 
alone,  I  felt  myself  so  inwardly  weak  and  feeble, 
that  I  stood  stilly  and  by  the  reverence  that 
covered  my  mind,  I  knew  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  on  me,  and  his  presence  round  about ; 
the  earth  was  silent,  and  all  flesh  brought  into 
stillness,  and  light  went  forth  with  brightness 
and  shone  on  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Hol- 
land, and  my  mind  felt  the  drawing  cords  of 
that  love  which  is  stronger  than  death,  which 
made  me  say  Lord  !  go  before  and  strengthen 
me,  and  I  will  follow  withersoever  thou  leads. 
I  had  seen  this  journey  near  fifteen  years  in  a 
very  plain  manner,  and  at  times,  for  ten  years, 
thought  the  concern  so  strong  upon  me  that  I 
must  lay  it  before  my  friends  for  their  advice  ; 
but  was  secretly  restrained,  being  made  to  be- 
lieve that  an  exercise  of  that  sort  would  ripen 
best  to  be  kept  quiet  in  my  own  heart,  to  know 
the  right  time,  by  no  means  desiring  to  run 
without  being  sent.  To  see  a  thing  is  not  a 
commission  to  do  that  thing;  the  time  when, 
and  the  judgment  to  know  the  acceptable  time, 
are  the  gifts  of  God." 


for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  FEED  MY  LAMBS." 

One  of  the  most  solemn  injunctions  of  Clirist, 
given  forth  with  peculiar  emphasis,  and  re- 
quiring obedience  as  a  proof  of  love,  was  that 
addressed  to  Peter,  whom  He  had  just  fed, 
miraculously,  with  his  own  hand,  "  Feed  my 
lambs."  "■  Feed  my  sheep."  "  Feed  my  sheep." 
The  intense  earnestness  of  his  desire  that  all 
who  know  his  grace,  whether  in  large  measure 
or  small,  should  be  fed  with  the  bread  of  life, 
was  so  touchingly  signified  that  that  servant,  at 
least,  was  not  likely  to  forget  the  exhoitation. 
But  how  has  it  been  with  us  ?  Have  we  not 
forgotten  the  lambs  ?  Have  we  not  left  them 
to  come  to  the  trough  with  the  sheep  and  get 
what  they  could  ?  perhaps  furnishing  them 
with  only  hard,  dry  corn,  which  their  tender 
teeth  and  stomachs  were  not  able  to  dispose  of, 
or  with  old  mouldy  hay,  which  their  delicate 
senses  loathed  ?  and  if  their  dams  gave  no  milk, 
have  left  them  to  perish,  or  seek  their  own  way 
to  nature's  fountain  ? 

The'  inquiry  properly  arises,  who  are  the 
lambs  of  Christ,  and  in  what  way  ought  we  to 
feed  them  ?  He  probably  did  not  mean  all 
children,  but  all  who  are  born  into  his  heavenly 
kingdom,  at  whatever  age.  But  although  many 
are  converted  after  maturity,  it  seems  more 
natural  and  practicable  for  the  germ  of  the  new 
life  to  be  implanted  in  childhood  ;  as  young 
trees  are  more  easy  to  engraft  than  old  ones. 
Therefore,  in  a  healthful  condition  of  the 
Church,  it  might  be  expected  that  most  of 
Christ's  lambs  would  be  found  among  the  chil- 
dren of  his  people.  In  what  way,  then,  ought 
these  to  be  fed  and  cared  for  ?  It  is  evidently 
left  to  our  rational  discretion,  under  the  neces- 
sary guidance  of  divine  wisdom,  to  jdetermine 
this  question,  adapting  means  to  the  end  as  ex- 
perience proves  best.  That  we  are  to  be  bound 
by  tradition  or  precedent  in  such  matters,  is  no 
more  reasonable  than  that  we  should  not  eat 
with  forks  because  our  ancestors  had  none,  and 
should  not  print  books  because  the  ancients 
wrote  them. 

If  every  Christian  family  were  what  it  should 
be,  a  constant  school  of  morals  and  religion, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  any  other,  except  the 
common  mingling  of  society.  This  seems  to  be 
4he  natural  order,  and  schoolmasters,  like  the 
law  and  priesthood,  are  designed  to  make  up  for 
the  defects  of  society  and  families.  The  same 
is  true  of  secular  education.  With  society  as 
it  fhould  be,  the  one  great  business  of  heads  of 
families  would  be  to  educate  their  offspring, 
and  by  so  doing  advance  and  confirm  their  own 
attainments.  But  because  of  ignorance,  in- 
firmity and  the  excesses  of  a  disordered  state,  it 
is  found  expedient  to  provide  public  means  for 
education,  and  nearly  all  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  thus  offered  ;  and  can  any  one 
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doubt  that  in  a  community  where  common 
schools  are  maintained,  education  is  far  in 
advance  of  that  where  it  is  entrusted  to  parents 
or  occasional  friendly  aid  ? 

Now  in  what  respects  will  the  analogy  fail 
between  a  right  secular  and  a  right  religious 
education  ?  Is  it  that,  in  the  latter,  having  to 
do  with  spirit  and  character,  there  cannot  be 
the  same  uniformity  and  certainty,  while  all 
efforts  must  prove  useless  unless  prompted  by 
the  Divine  Spirit'  and  that  as  "  the  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  the  action  of  those 
governed  by  the  Spirit  m^  not  be  sufficiently 
regular  to  maintain  the  ordei<  requisite  for  a 
school  of  instruction  ?  But  is  not  this  either 
to  impeach  the  spirit  of  order,  or  else  to  con- 
fess ourselves  unable  to  walk  by  our  own  rule 
so  as  to  accomplish  a  much  needed  object?  If 
we  are  unable  by  the  principle  of  immediate 
revelation  properly  to  educate  children  unto  the 
Lord,  we  may  do  worse,  by  idly  maintaining  an 
impracticable  standard,  than  do  those  who  set 
about  the  work  with  inferior  claims.  Bu^such 
is  not  the  Spirit  of  the  loving  G-od,  who,  having 
created  all  things,  adapts  himself  to  the  wants 
of  all,  not  requiring  children  to  be  fed  with 
wine  and  strong  meat,  and  laying  a  foundation 
of  knowledge  and  bringing  forth  certain  degrees 
of  attainment  before  He  establishes  lights  in  the 
firmament  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the 
night.  That  word  which  is  "  sharper  than  a 
two  edged  sword  (cutting  not  one  way  but  both 
wajs)  piercing  evi^n  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  ?pirit,  of  the  joints  and  marrow,"  is 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  founda- 
tion and  roof  of  the  temple,  and  also  where  one 
principle  joins  with  another  principle  in  such 
manner  as  to  bend  to  the  requirements  of  the 
entire  united  system.  Moreover  it  distinguishes 
between  a  mere  rule,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
bone  and  the  vital  inward  substance  which  pre- 
serves it,  and  which  it  is  to  preserve.  And  as 
God,  although  a  pure  Spirit,  accommodated 
Himself,  through  many  ages,  to  the  wants  of 
our  rude  and  childish  race,  it  is  not  likely  that 
He  now  leads  his  servants  to  neglect  the  orderly 
training  of  the  young,  and  filling  their  minds 
with  knowledge  necessary  for  the  Spirit  to 
operate  upon  to  bring  forth  its  own  likeness. 
That  which  embarrasses  is  not  th^  Spirit  of 
wisdom,  but  the  want  of  it  in  its  fulness.  It  is 
the  want  of  that  breadth  and  true  Christian 
philosophy  which  enabled  Paul  with  a  pure  con- 
science to  becoaie  "  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by 
any  means  he  might  save  some."  There  is  in 
him  none  of  that  narrowness  which  will  let  men 
and  children  drown  for  fear  of  tioiling  our  eccle- 
siastical garments.  To  the  true  follower  of  Him 
who  did  not  consider  it  breaking  the  law  to  save 
life,  neither  meat  nor  raiment  appears  of  little 
value  except  when  weighed  against  souls,  and 
then    they  are  vanity.      But   true  wisdom    is 


equal   to  all   the  manifold   necessities    of  our 
being. 

Therefore  if  experience  prove  that  religion  is 
more  likely  to  take  root  and  flourish  in  minds 
early  and  habitually  directed  toward  it,  and 
educated  to  a  knowledge  of  its  general  truths, 
precepts  and  retiuirements,  it  must  be  a  very 
grave  error  to  omit  such  training  and  instruc- 
tion. And  if  it  further  prove  that,  like  secular 
education,  this  work  is  generally  neglected  if 
left  to  home  efforts,  and  that  it  can  be  greatly 
forwarded  and  extended  by  collecting  childrca 
together  under  the  care  of  spiritually  minded 
teichers,  then  such  method  should  be  adopted, 
and  whatever  rule  or  tradition  stands  opposed 
should  be  modified  or  cast  away.  The  Society 
of  Friends  has  adopted  a  regular  order  of  pro- 
ceedings for  their  meetings  of  business,  and  re- 
peats various  "  queries  "  and  "  advices  "  with 
the  same  regularity  that  a  churchman  reads  his 
"  service,"  adopted,  as  they  suppose,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  living  Spirit.  Why  could  thoy 
not  organize  religious  schools  for  children  under 
a  proper  system,  and  exercise  suffi'jient  liberty 
to  teach  them  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel, 
with  lessons  and  reading  from  the  Scriptures, 
interesting  them  with  questions  and  explana- 
tions, and  stories  of  pious  persons  and  children, 
and,  as  they  are  enabled  by  Divine  grace,  inspir- 
ing them  with  religious  conviction'' and  feeling, 
ministering  love  with  knowledge,  and  so  gather 
in  and  feed  the  tender  lambs  over  which  the 
good  Shepherd  is  daily  watching?  Is  there 
anything  impracticable  or  unspiritual  io  such  a 
work  ?  So  far  from  this,  it  is  a  crying  necessity 
of  the  church  and  of  many  members  who  feel 
anxious  to  attest  their  love  to  t!ie  Lord  by  f-uch 
a  congenial  work,  while  they  are  not  yet  (|uali- 
fied  for  feeding  his  sheep.  Many,  through  such 
preparatory  discipline,  mi<;lit  in  due  course  be 
called  to  a  higher  office,  and  so  the  church  wiiuld 
receive  accessions  of  wisdom  and  strengfh  by  the 
experience  and  exercise  of  its  members,  and 
grow  Ifealthy  in  the  right  work  of  bearing  chil- 
dren to  the  Lord.  His  love  would  then  he  in- 
creased toward  her,  his  visits  become  more  fre- 
quent, and,  instead  of  lamentation  and  mourn- 
ing, "  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  would 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  be  heanl  in 
our  land;  "  "  the  fig  tree  would  again  put  forth 
her  grceu  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender 
grape  give  a  good  smell." 

Another  important  consideration  urging  the 
establishment  of  religious  schools  is  the  bring- 
ing in  of  children  of  irreligious  parents.  No 
other  method  seems  bO  feasible  for  reaching 
this  unfortunate  cla'^s,  who  are  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  the  church's  pity  and  care.  "  I  was 
hungry  and  ye  gave  me  meat,  thirsty  and  yo 
gave  me  drink,  naked  and  ye  clothed  me,  a 
stranger  and  ye  took  me  in."  How  can  we  bet- 
ter manifest  our  love  to  Christ  than  by  descoud- 
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ing  as  He  did  from  our  seats  of  enjoyment  and 
praise  to  mingle  with  the  poor  and  destitute, 
and  teach  them  the  way  of  eternal  life?  The 
highways  and  hedges  still  overflow  with  their 
unhappy  tenants,  some  of  whom,  if  rightly  con- 
strained, might  come  in  to  fill  the  seats  left 
vacant  by  those  who  sell  their  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  But  perseverance  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  such  a  work,  and  some  degree  of 
regularity  and  system  seems  to  be  required  to 
train  thought  and  preserve  attention.  When  a 
field  is  to  be  ploughed,  we  do  not  strike  in  here 
and  there,  but  proceed  in  order,  turning  furrow 
after  furrow  ;  and  likewise,  in  planting,  some 
kinds  of  seed  may  be  sown  broadcast,  but  others 
require  to  be  planted  systematically  and  culti- 
vated with  diligence,  and  then,  after  a  season, 
they  become  strong  enough  to  flourish  without 
the  plow  and  hoe. 

Tuere  seems  to  be  imminent  danger  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  will  prove  inefficient  in  "  do- 
ing the  work  of  an  evangelist,"  through  want 
of  freedom  and  adaptability  to  the  requirement 
of  the  work.  Having  adopted  the  elevated  rule 
that  a  Christian,  in  laboring  for  the  Lord, 
should  always  be  clothed  in  the  pure  robes  of 
the  Spirit,  and  having  perhaps  too  narrowly  de- 
fined the  manner  of  the  garments  which  the 
Spirit  imposes,  instead  of  leaving  that  for  the 
Lord  himself  to  prescribe,  who  has  adorned 
nature  with  every  beautiful  variety,  they  seem 
rather  too  much  confined  in  their  movements 
to  do  the  rude  work  of  the  pioneer  and  farmer. 
They  choose  rather  to  be  tradesmen,  improving 
on  that  which  others  have  produced,  or,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  they  come  to  be  capitalists, 
whose  main  business  is  to  keep  what  their 
fathers  earned.  But  such  was  not  He  who 
called  his  disciples  to  be  fishers  of  men  and 
laborers  in  his  vineyard,  and  shepherds,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  feed  both  sheep  and  lambs,  and  to 
search  through  the  highways  and  by-ways  of 
the  world  to  save  that  which  is  lost.  His  walk 
was  among  the  ignorant  and  poor,  and  he  ate 
with  publicans,  and  healed  the  sick,  the  lame 
and  the  blind.  He  also  took  children  in  his 
arms  and  blessed  them,  and  said,  "  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit  of  un- 
bounded love  and  goodness,  of  wisdoui  and  sound 
understanding;  and  when  a  man  is  impelled  and 
guided  by  these  Divide  principles  he  is  moved 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which,  in  the  more 
perfect  day  of  grace,  is  not  as  a  pillar  of  cloud 
or  of  fire,  to  lead  us  as  by  the  hand,  but  having 
removed  within  the  veil,  it  shines  inwardly, 
warming  the  heart  with  love,  and  illuminating 
the  understanding  to  see  what  is  requisiie  for 
the  building  and  adorning  of  the  Lord's  house. 

"  Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward."  What 
shall  we  say,  then,  when  any  branch  of  the  church 


ceases  to  rear  children  ?  Is  it  not  that  she  does 
not  feed  and  care  for  them  as  t;he  Lord  requires? 
She  may  hedge  them  from  the  world  with  ever- 
greens or  with  thorns,  but  unless  she  give  them 
miik  or  water  to  drink,  and  bread  that  is  pleasant 
to  eat,  as  often  as  their  delicate  and  active  ap- 
petites crave  nourishment  and  joy,  they  will 
soon  be  all  missing  from  the  fold. 

First  mo,,  1867.  Edward  Ryder. 


A  GOOD  TEST, 

Let  us  never  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea 
that  any  amount  of  •talk  about  religion,  or,  as 
the  phrase  is,  "  making  a  great  work  "  about 
even  its  doctrines  or  practices — or  making  great 
sacrifices  of  time,  labor,  or  money  for  some  ''  re- 
ligious causes  " — or  having  a  name  for  being 
"  very  strict,"  or  "  very  particular,"  or  "  very 
conscientious  " — nccessarilj/  proves  that  we 
have  any  real  religion.  There  may  be  fasting 
without  repentance:  the  words  of  prayer  with- 
out its  spirit ; — much  given,  and  much  done, 
for  oxy  sect,  party,  or  church,  yet  nothing  done 
for  God  ;  proselytism  and  bringing  persons  to 
ourselves,  yet  no  bringing  of  them  to  God  ;  the 
idolatry  of  a  religious  system  with  practical  athe- 
ism. Christ  tells  us  what  true  religion  is.  "This  is 
eternal  life,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  and  living 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 

Hear  what  the  Apostle  Paul  says  : — "  Though 
I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  love,  I  am  become  as  sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I 
have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all 
mysteries,  and  ail  knowledge  ;  and  though  I 
have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains, 
and  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing.  And  though 
I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have 
not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.  Love  suf- 
fereth  long,  and  is  kind  ;  love  envieth  not ;  love 
vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seoketh  not  her  own,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil;  rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth;  bear- 
eth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things. 

Let  this  be  the  test  of  the  reality  of  religion 
in  ourselves  and  others, — love  with  its  fruits. 
There  are^auy  means,  many  instrumentalities, 
to  impart  religion  to  the  soul,  but  there  is  only 
one  religion.  There  are  things  innumerable 
which  help  us  to  it,  but  this  is  the  thing  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  beware  of  calling 
men  Pharisees,  who  are  strict  in  the  perform- 
ances of  what  are  styled  religious  duties.  Very 
likely  the  world  would  now  call  su-ch  a  man  as 
the  Apostle  Paul  a  Pharisee,  mearly  because  he 
was  separated  from  the  world,  and  condemned 
the  world  while  he  wept  over  the  world  ;  be- 
cause he  was  one  with  Christ  in  holiness  and 
love. — Norman  3Ic  Leod. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TRIBES    OF    THE    FAR   WEST. 

The  warlike  feuds  between  the  Indians  and  the 
settlers  in  the  Far  West,  will  probably  lead  to 
the  exteriuination  of  the  aborigines  who  now 
in  part,  occupy  one-third  of  the  Union^ 
unless  some  humane  and  peaceful  means  are 
devised  to  prevent  it.  The  motives  that 
impel  these  pioneers  to  occupy  the  lands  of  the 
natives,  are  as  aggressive  and  cruel  as  were 
those  of  the  Spaniards,  which  led  to  the  con- 
quest of  large  and  populous  states,  and  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  entire  tribes.  It  was 
a  lust  for  gold  then,  and  is  lust  for  it  now, 
that  then  and  now  excites  the  committing 
of  some  of  the  most  horrid  acts  of  history. 
But  it  is  so  common  for  selfish  men  to  justify 
their  own  acts,  however  cruel,  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  pioneers  appeal  to 
government  for  cruel  and  decisive  measures; 
though  it  is  probable  more  Indians  have 
been  already  slain  in  the  contest  than  whites. 
Criminations  have  been  more  than  balanced  by 
recriminations.  But,  as  the  red  men  have  no 
rights  which  their  enemies  consider  they  are 
bound  to  respect,  an  Indian  homicide  is  justi- 
fied, while  the  murder  of  a  white  man  by  an 
Indian,  under  the  influence  of  revenge  and 
foreboding  fear,  is  commented  on  as  an  awful 
atrocity. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  and  many  other 
humane  people,  believe  that  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  are  as  inalienable,  and  sacred,  and  dear 
to  them,  as  those  of  other  persons.  They 
once  had  a  possessionary  claim  to  all  America ; 
and  if  men  can  have  natural  and  inalienable 
rights  under  their  Creator,  the  Indians  had, 
and  still  have,  to  all  lands  here  which  they 
have  not  eold  or  relinquished.  Their  title  is 
as  just  as  ours.  If  we  deny  and  deride  their 
claim,  the  time  may  come  when  ours  may  in 
like  manner  be  denied  and  derided  ;  fur  justice 
is  strictly  retributive,  and  the  measures  we 
mete  to  others  will  in  return  be  meted  to  us. 

The  city  of  Washington,  though  not  the 
local  may  be  regarded  as  the  vital  centre  of  the 
Union..  If  with  radii  of  100,  200,  500  and 
1000  miles,  arcs  of  circles  be  drawn  from 
that  centre,  they  will  pass  through  so  many 
zones  of  civilization  which  are  in  some  degree 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  made  so  by 
climate,  outward  pursuits  and  education.  Here, 
upon  this  more  remote  arc,  the  whites  frequently 
meet  with  Indians.  Here,  also,  we  mure  fre- 
quently meet  with  white  men  from  the  remote 
West,  who,  so  far  as  I  have  hoard,  join  in  the 
war  cry  of  removal  or  extermination  of  all  the 
red  race. 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent  it  ?  Does 
not  an  appeal  come  to  us  as  a  Christian  people 
for  the  red  man's  deliverance  ?  They  are  a 
peculiar  people.     They  do  not  beg  for  mercy  ; 


nevertheless  they  will  be  grateful  in  the  future 
for  our  regard.  Their  only  apparent  safety  is 
in  their  removal  to  some  territory  made  inviola- 
bly their  own  by  the  Government.  The  In- 
dian, almost  untamably  wild,  c:in  only  be 
brought  into  the  status  of  civilization  by  the 
force  of  necessity.  Though  more  attached  to 
their  plan  of  sub:>istence,  there  are  superior  men 
among  them  who  can  iutiuence  them  for  good 
as  well  as  evil. 

The  rapid  formation  of  new  States  and  Ter- 
ritories precludes  the  future  prospect  of  any 
unoccupied  domains;  hence,  aid  to  them  can- 
not long  be  delayed.  Deliberation  is  slow. 
Mercy  may  be  swift.  One  of  those  tribes,  the 
Nez  Perccs,  is  •said  to  be  unoffending  and  peace- 
ful. Not  all  of  the  others  are  warlike  or  pre- 
datory. It  is  estimated  that,  out  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  there  are  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
Indians  within  the  Union  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  Indian  removal  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, adop'ed  many  years  ago  for  the  tribes 
east  of  the  great  river,  has  actually  proved  to 
be  a  measure  of  good  for  them,  as  the  territory 
which  they  now  exclusively  own,  govern  and 
occupy,  will  show. 

The  following  statement  with  reference  to 
their  condition  is  compiled  from  "  Historical 
Collections  of  the  Great  West." 

The  Cfioctaws,  residing  in  the  pouthcrn  part 
of  the  territory,  number  about  20,000,  includ- 
ing 600  blacks  and  200  whites.  They  have 
fine  farms,  well  stocked  and  improved.  They 
have  mills,  cotton-gins,  looms,  &c.  They  have 
a  written  constitution  and  an  annual  assembly. 

The  Chickasaws,  in  compact  with  the  Choc- 
taws,  number  5500,  and  are  wealthy.  They 
apply  §10,000  annually  for  education. 

The  Cherokees number  22,000,  includingOOO 
blacks;  their  mode  of  life  and  improvement  is 
similar  to  the  Choctaws.  They  have  a  school 
fund  of  8200,000. 

The  Creek's  have  22,500,  including  1.000 
Seminules  and  -100  blacks,  in  a  condiiiou  similar 
to  the  ot'iers. 

The  Senecas  and  Shawnoes  number  about 
500;  they  are  in  a  good  degree  civilized,  living 
in  comfortable  houses,  and  speaking  the  Eng- 
lish huiguage. 

There  are  a  dozen  other  emigrated  tribes, 
severally  few  in  number,  who  are  partially  en- 
lightened, and  receive  annuities  from  the  Gov- 
er'iiment.  Besides  these  there  arc  about 
22.000  who  are  natives  of  the  territory,  and- 
still  in  a  degraded  condition.  These  statistics 
show,  by  example,  that  the  plan  of  collectiog 
widely  scattered  tribes  into  compact  comumni- 
tios.  a'nd  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  adopt 
modes  of  life  that  lead  to,  and  require  educa- 
tion, is  a  good  one,  and  the  only  feasible  mode 
yet  pursued. 
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It  seetus  to  be  providential,  that  amoag  the  \ 
•white  people  there  have  always  been  true  advo- 
cates for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian; 
among  these  some  Friends  have  been  prominent ; 
and  it  will  be  strange  that  if  in  this  trying 
hour  no  means  are  used  to  avert  a  conquest  as 
cruel  as  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  Though 
the  evil  portent  will  at  first  be  seen  on  the  outer 
circles  of  civilization,  the  strong  and  deeper 
pulses  of  humanity  will  be  felt  nearer  the  cen- 
tre of  vitality. 

There  it  must  be,  or  a  near  wave  of  time 
will  engulph  "  a  whole  peculiar  people." 

Prophetstown,  111.,  1867.  S.  A. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  16,  1867. 

Regulations  for  Pardons. — We  have 
read  with  much  interest  the  resolutions  of  our 
new  Governor  in  relation  to  Pardons.  They 
will  be  found  in  another  column  of  this  paper. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  one  familiar 
with  the  subject  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  that 
the  pardoning  power  vested  in  the  Esecutive 
of  the  State  is  liable  to  great  abuse.  Many 
persons  who  conscientiously  and  earaestly  de- 
sire the  proper  administration  of  justice  have 
felt  that  the  judges  and  jurors,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  court,  were  in  some  instances 
a  mere  mockery,  and  did  not  subserve  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  wisely  designed.  The  ob- 
ject of  penal  justice  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  defined  to  be,  first,  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety, and  secondly,  the  reformation  of  the  in- 
dividual. Neither  of  these  purposes  can  be  ful- 
filled if  the  intercession  of  friends,  and  often 
gross  misrepresentations  of  existing  circum- 
stances, should  so  influence  the  Governor's  be- 
nevolent feelings,  or  bias  his  judgment,  as  to 
induce  him  by  his  official  act  to  annul  the  ver- 
dict of  an  impartial  jury  and  the  decision  of  an 
enlightened  judge.  In  some  European  coun- 
tries, violators  of  law  may  become  the  victims 
of  an  unfounded  prejudice  of  an  autocrat,  but 
in  our  more  favored  land  of  republican  princi- 
ples and  Christian  philanthrophy,  an  alleged 
crime  is  submitted  to  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
chosen  from  among  the  people,  who  hear  all  the 
evidence  adduced,  and  on  their  affidavit  render 
a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  The 
Judge's  course  is  then  clearly  defined  by  law, 
and  a  maximum  or  mininum  sentence  is  pro- 


nounced, according  to  the  greater  or  less  turpi- 
tude of  the  offence. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  cordially 
endorse  the  regulations  set  forth  by  Governor 
Geary ;  and  feel  a  confidence  that  they  will 
tend  to  the  prevention  of  crime  by  the  certainty 
of  adequate  penalty.  We  are  told  by  persons 
who  have  been  long  familiar  with  penal  estab- 
lishments, that  a  prisoner  seldom  comes  within 
the  walls  who  does  not  confidently  expect  his 
time  to  be  abridged  by  a  pardon,  which  his 
friends,  and  often  his  attorney,  promise  to  pro- 
cure for  him.  By  this  means  his  mind  during 
most  of  the  time  of  his  incarceration  is  kept  in 
a  tumult  of  excitement  in  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
lease from  captivity. 

This  state  of  mental  inquietude  is  very  un- 
favorable to  moral  or  religious  impressions;  and 
the  efforts  of  those  who  visit  him  with  sincere 
desires  for  his  best  welfare  are  rendered  futile, 
and  he  is  thrown  again  upon  society  unannealed 
and  unconverted. 


We  would  remind  our  friends  that  we  ap- 
proach the  termination  of  the  current  volume 
of  the  Intelligencer.  The  commencement  of  a 
new  year  will  be  a  favorable  time  for  those  who 
are  disposed  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
paper,  to  send  us  additional  names  as  sub- 
scribers. 


Married,  on  the  10th  of  First  mo.,  1867,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  religious  Society  ot  Friends,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Joseph  A.  Robins 
to  Margaretta  C.  Ballinger,  both  members  of  Piles- 
grove  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 


Died,  on  the  25th  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  in  Hoo- 
sick,  N.  Y.,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Caleb  Nichols,  aged 
nearly  78  years;  a  member  and  elder  of  Troy 
Monthly  Meeting. 

She  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs  for 
nearly  two  years,  which  affliction  she  bore  with  much 
patience  and  resignation,  saying,  "  Will  not  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  She  manifested  a 
continued  concern  that  the  little  meeting,  which  she 
had  attended  for  about  60  years,  might   be  kept  up. 

,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  29th  of  Eleventh  month 

1866,  Deborah,  widow  of  the  late  Wm.  R'vbinson,  in 
the  64th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  15th  of  1st  month,  1867,  near  Easton, 

Md.,  Hannah,  wife  of  Joseph  T.  Bartlett,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Wm.  E.  Bartlett,  of  Baliimoie,  in  the 
31st  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Third  Haven 
ilonthly  Meeting. 

,    near    Troy,    New   York,    on    the     29th     of 

Eleventh  month,  1866,  Gitty,  wife  of  Theodorus 
Dusinbury,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Troy  Monthly  Meeting. 

Seldom  has  it  been  our  lot  to  record  the  death  of 
one  more   truly  beloved  by  all.     The   poor  of    all 
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classes  found  a  sympathiaing  and  never-failing 
friend,  and  one  ever  ready  to  minister  to  their  nec*- 
sities,  and  we  doubt  not  the  blessing  of  them  that 
were  ready  to  perish  has  come  upon  her.  Her  death, 
though  unexpected  to  her  family,  appeared  not  to  be 
to  her,  and  she  passed  calmly  and  quietly  away,  as 
the  setting  of  a  summer  sun.  To  her  death  had  no 
terrors. 

Died,  on  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month,  18G6,  at  the 
residence  of  Samuel  P.  Thomas,  Sandy  Spring,  Md., 
Mary  Brooke,  in  the  92d  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  a  consistent  member  of  our  Society.  She 
was  eminentl}'  useful,  bo^h  in  the  religious  and  so- 
cial walks  of  life,  and  an  excellent  neighbor.  In  her 
younger  days,  when  able  to  look  after  the  temporal 
wants  of  those  around  her,  none  appealed  to  her  in 
vain  for  any  assistance  in  her  power  to  give.  She 
had  many  trials,  all  of  which  she  bore  with  true 
Christian  meekness  and  fortitude,  and  each  seemed 
to  purify  her  spirit  more.  She  lost,  by  death,  her 
husband  and  all  her  children,  save  one,  and  about 
eleven  months  before  her  close,  she  was  called  upon 
to  bear  the  trial  of  paning  with  a  loved  sister,  with 
whom  she  had  lived  for  twelve  years.  Af  er  the 
death  of  this  sister,  she  longed  to  follow  her,  and 
was  "n  a  constant  sta*e  of  waiting  for  the  summons, 
to  rest.  Often,  when  retiring  for  the  night,  she 
would  say,  "  If  it  was  her  good  Father's  will,  she 
would  like  the  summons  to  come  before  morniug." 
During  the  night  of  the  19th  of  Sixth  month,  she 
was  attacked  with  paralysis,  from  which  she  never 
recovered,  though  liugering  nearly  five  months,  and 
often  suffering  much.  May  her  sufferings  be  sancti- 
fied to  the  good  of  many. 

,   in   Bertie,  Welland   Co.,  Canada  West,   on 

Second-day,  the  21st  of  First  month,  18G7,  Catha- 
rine, wife  of  Henry  Zavitz,  aged  nearly  73  years;  a 
member  of  Black  Creek  Preparative  Meeting,  and  an 
elder  of  Pelham  Monthly  Meeting  for  many  years. 

,  on  the  28th  of  First  month,  1867,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Cooper,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Ann  Fkeeman, 
in  her  70th  year;  a  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly 
Meeting. 

,  on  the  8th  of  Second  month,  18G7,  at  Ger- 

mantown,  Frederick  E.,  infant  son  of  Edwin  T.  and 
Margaret  L.  Schoenberger,  aged  17  months. 

,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 

Second  month,  1867,  Ellwood  W.,  eldest  son  of 
Jonathan  and  Mary  Ann  Thomas,  of  Torresdale,  Pa., 
in  his  19th  year  ;  a  member  of  Byberry  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

,  suddenly,  on  the  9th  inst.,  Samuel  Kirk,  a 

member  of  Byberry  Monthly  Meeting. 


Friends'  Fuel  Association  for  the  Poor  meets  this 
(Sfcveuth-day)  evening,  2d  mo.  16th,  at  8  o'clock. 
Joseph  M.  Truman,  Clerk, 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Aid  and  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Freedmen  will  meet  at  Race  Street  Meet- 
ing-House,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  Second  mouth 
20th,  at  7^  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.Ellis,  1  Klerks. 

Annb  Cooper,     J 


Two  Good  Qualities.— Frugality  is  good  if 
liberality  be  joined  with  it.  The  first  ib  loaviug 
off  supeiiiaous  expenses;  the  last  is  bestowing 
them  to  the  benefit  of  others  that  need.  The 
first  without  the  last  begins  covetousuess ;  the 
last  without  the  first  begins  prodigality.  Both 
make  an  excellent  temper.  Happy  the  place 
where  they  are  found, —  William  iVan. 


For  FriciidB'  Intelligencer. 
friends'  social  LYCEUM. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Friends'  Social  Lyce- 
um, held,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  If-.t  mo.  '22d, 
1867. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Charles  A. 
Dixon  was  called  to  the  chuir,  and  directed  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted, 

Jos.  Wharton,  the  lecturer  of  the  evening, 
was  then  introduced,  who  delivered  an  instruc- 
tive lecture  on  "  j\Iines  and  Mining,"  describ- 
ing the  character  and  formation  of  mineral  de- 
posits, and  the  various  methods  used  to  bring 
their  products  from  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
earth,  and  make  them  available  for  the  use  of 
mankind. 

The  mineral  wealth  is  deposited  chiefly  in  the 
fissures  of  rock^  lying  deep  in  the  earth  ;  these 
fissures  are  mainly,  or  approximately,  vertical 
in  tlieir  position.  The  deposits  having  been  in 
most  instances  apparently  injected  from  below. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  ores  are 
found  in  what  are  lechnieally  termed  '' pockits," 
the  main  characteristics  of  which  are  their 
irregularities  of  size  and  shape. 

The  minerals  taken  from  these  deposits  are 
salts  of  metals,  and  also  sulphides,  formerly 
called  sulphurets,  which  are  converted,  near 
the  surface,  into  silicates,  carbonates,  kc. 

In  the  simpler  forms  of  mining,  having  found 
the  "  deposit,"  a  shaft  is  sunk,  similar  in  size 
and  appearance  to  an  ordinary  well;  tbe  ore,  or 
coal,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  passed  to  the  sur- 
face by  means  of  windlass  and  buckets. 

In  mines  of  a  more  extensive  character  the 
shaft  is  sunk  directly  into  the  "  vein,"  following 
closely  its  "  dip,"  or  inclination,  taking  care  to 
have  the  "  level "  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the 
removal  of  the  products  with  the  most  ease.  In 
mines  of  any  considerable  magnitude  the  accu- 
mulation of  water  is  an  evil  chat  must  be  guarded 
aaainst, 

"  Drainage  is  accomplished  in  part  by  means  ot 
an  "  ad '(Ft,"  but  to  rid  a  deep  mine  of  water, 
effectually,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  pumping. 

There  is  more  trouble  experienced  from   the 
accumulation   of  water  in   limestone   countries - 
than  in  any  others,  owing  to  the  freriuout  pre- 
sence of  large  cavities  iu  that  particular  forma- 
tion, ,     .       r      n- 

The  mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky  is  a  familiar 
though  greatly  exaggerated  example  of  the  holes 
or  ca'vities  found  in  limestone  rock^i. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  exhaust  an  entire 
valley  of  several  miles  in  area  berre -the  work 
ofmininircan  progress  satisfactorily.  AH  the 
water  not  carried  off  by  drainage  must  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  pump,  Tbe  introduction  of 
steam,  as  the  motive  power  of  pumps,  first  ap- 
plied by  Newcomen,  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  mining  in  England  j  previous  to  that 
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time  many  niines  had  been  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inability  of  hand  pumps  to  keep 
the  supply  of  water  sufficiently  exhausted  to 
allow  the  work  of  extracting  the  mineral  de- 
posits to  go  on.  The  different  kinds  of  engines 
■were  described  at  some  length,  and  illustrations 
given  of  the  power  of  different  engines  in  the 
various  services. 

The  entrances  to  the  mines  are  sometimes  of 
great  length,  one  which  he  had  visited  being 
nearly  two  miles  long,  which  is  about  the  length 
of  an  entrance  to  a  mine  now  being  worked  near 
Mauch  Chunk. 

The  work  necessary  to  the  proper  opening  of 
a  mine,  such  as  sinking  the  shaft,  and  indeed 
all  the  labor  required  to  reach  the  deposit,  is 
called  '■'dead  work." 

In  large  mines  ventilation  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  many  ingenious 
contrivances  have  been  devised  to  render  it 
certain.  The  bad  air  found  in  these  subter- 
ranean chambers  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  most  com- 
ttjon  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  limestone  regions,  and  from  its 
weight  being  greater  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, is  always  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
shafts.  "  Fire- damp,"  which  is  found  in  coal 
mines,  is  produced  by  a  slow  distillation,  forming 
hydro-carbons,  which,  upon  being  mixed  with 
the  atmosphere  and  ignited,  form  a  compound 
vhich  is  violently  explosive. 

The  combustion  of  these  gases  is  prevented 
by  the  use  of  the  "  safefij  lamp."  "By  means 
of  a  fine  wire  gauze  surrounding  the  blaze  of 
the  lamp,  the  outside  air  is  kept  from  contact 
with  the  flame,  and  workmen  may  labor  in  the 
"  fire-damp  "  with  comparative  safety.  Venti- 
lation is  secured  by  having  an  ''air  shaft" 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  vertically  called 
the  "vp  cast"  and  the  "domi-cast."  The 
motion  of  the  air  not  being  naturally  induced, 
it  is  assisted  in  its  ascent  and  descent  by  vari- 
ous appliances. 

Frequently  a  chimney  is  erected  over  the 
"  up-cast/'  and  by  means  of  the  draft  thus  in- 
duced the  heated  and  vitiated  air  is  Ciused  to 
pass  upwards,  while  pure  air  is  forced  down- 
wards by  means  of  large  fans.  A  steam  jet  is 
sometimes  introduced  into  the  up-cast  to  facili- 
tate the  upward  passage  of  foul  air. 

The  means  of  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the 
niines  was  described  at  some  length. 

Formerly  the  miners  climbed  to  and  from 
their  work  on  ladders  dei^eending  in  sections  of 
from  30  to  60  feet;  but  besides  consuming  so 
much  time,  this  practice  was  found  to  be  so 
wearisome  to  the  men  as  to  have  been  generally 
discontinued.  Another  contrivance  was  called 
the  "cage;"  it  consisted  of  a  platform  sus- 
pended by  iron  bars,  and  let  down  by  means  of 
the  winding  engine. 
^      The  loss  of  life  and  injury  to  tools  and  ma- 


terials, resulting  from  the  breaking  of  these  bars, 
has  been  so  great  as  to  warrant  the. disuse  of 
this  method. 

The  descent  into  mines  is  now  accomplished 
by  means  of  what  is  called  a  "  man  engine," 
which  the  lecturer  explained  and  illustrated  by 
means  of  various  diagrams  on  the  blackboard. 

Some  account  was  given  of  the  different 
means  of  loosening'  the  ore  or  coal. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  use  gunpowder  as  an 
agent  for  breaking  the  rocks  containing  the  de- 
posits, the  ''blasts"  are  put  in  with  special 
reference  to  the  courses  of  the  mineral  veins,  so 
as  to  detach,  the  largest  quantity  of  material. 
In  Norway  and  Sweden  fire  has  been  much  used 
for  loosening  the  ores,  as  by  the  expansion  in- 
duced by  beat  great  fragments  of  rock  are 
separated  from  the  main  line  of  deposit.  Some 
account  of  the  crushing  and  preparing  of  ores 
and  coal  for  transportation  and  market  was  then 
given,  but  as  the  machinery  used  was  explained 
largely  by  figures  on  the  blackboard,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  accurate  report  of  it. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  social  intercourse,  the 
Secretary  read  an  essay  entitled,  '•'  Misunder- 
standing," which  was  contributed  by  one  of  the 
members  appointed  for  the  purpose  at  a  previ- 
ous meeting. 

An  interesting  communication  was  then  read 
from  the  "  Tredyffn'n  Literary  Society"  giving 
some  account  of  their  proceedings,  and  expres- 
sing a  wish  that  the  correspondence  between  us 
might  be  renewed. 

On  motion  of  Edward  Parrish,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Secretary's  report  of  the  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Lyseum  be  furnished  for 
publication  in  "  Friends'  Intelligencer." 

Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  Friends'  Lyce- 
um, 1st  mo.  22d,  1867. 

Nath.  E.  Janney,  Secretary. 


For  the  Children. 
GOD  BLESS  YOU,  MY  LITTLE  FELLOW. 

A  crippled  beggar  was  striving  to  pick  up 
some  old  clothes  that  had  been  thrown  from  a 
window,  when  a  crowd  of  rude  boys  gathered 
about  him,  mimicking  his  awkward  movements, 
and  hooting  at  his  helplessness  and  rags.  Pres- 
ently a  noble  little  fellow  c.ime  up,  and,  pushing 
through  the  crowd,  helped  the  poor  crippled 
man  to  pick  up  his  gifts,  and  placed  them  in  a 
bundle.  Then  slipping  a  piece  of  silver  into  his 
hands,  he  was  running  away,  when  a  voice  far 
above  him  said,  "  Little  boy  with  a  straw  hat, 
look  up."  A  lady  leaning  from  an  upper  win- 
dow, said  earnestly,  "  God  bless  you,  my  little 
fellow ;  God  will  bless  you  for  that."  As  he 
walked  along  he  thought  how  glad  he  had  made 
his  own  heart  by  doing  good.  He  thought  of 
the  poor  beggar's  grateful  look  ,  of  the  lady's 
smile,  and  her  approval ;  and  last,  and  better 
than   all,   he  could  almost  hear  his   heavenly 
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Father  whispering.  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful, 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." — Little  reader, 
when  you  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
and  feel  tempted  to  neglect  it,  remember  the 
little  "  hoy  with  the  straw  liat." 


From  The  Press. 
REGULATIONS  FOR  PARDONS. 

Harrisburg,  Feb.  1. — The  following  regu- 
lations' concerning  the  issue  of  pardons  have 
just  been  issued  by  Grovernor  Geary  : 

First.  No  pardon  will  be  granted  until  notice 
of  the  application  therefor  shall  have  been  given 
by  publication  once  a  week  for  two  consecutive 
weeks  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  county  in 
which  the  conviction  was  had. 

Second.  No  pardon  will  be  granted  unless 
notice  of  application  shall  have  been  given  to 
thejndge  who  tried  the  cause,  to  the  district 
attorney,  or  to  the   attorney  who   prosecuted  ; 

proof  of  which  notice  shall  be  furnished   this 

department. 

.    Third.  All  applications  for  pardon  must  have 

with  them    the  following  papers  written  in   a 

clear  and  distinct  hand  : 

1.  A'^certified  copy  of  the  whole  record,  in- 
cluding docket  entries,  minutes  of  court,  copy 
of  indictment,  pleas,  and  all  other  papers  on  file 
in  the  court  relating  to  the  case. 

2.  A  full  statement  of  the  reasons  upon  which 
the  application  is  based,  setting  forth  all  the 
facts  J  the- notes  of  evidence  taken  oa  trial ;  let- 
ters from  responsible  persons  in  the  community 
were  the  crime  was  committed  ;  a  recommen 
dation  from  the  jurors  who  sat  on  the  trial,  and 
if  any  of  them  refuse  to  recommend  a  pardon, 
reasons  given  for  such  refusal ;  letter  from  the 
district  attorney  or  counsel  who  tried  the  case, 
and  a  letter  from  the  judge  setting  forth  his 
views  upon  the  subject  of  the  application^ 

Fourth.  Recommendations  ior  pardon  lor  un- 
expired terms  of  sentence  must  have  a  copy  of 
the  whole  record  as  before  required.  Also  copy 
of  commitment ;  petition  from  prisoner  setting 
forth  reasons,  and  statement  from  warden  and 
inspectors  of  prison. 

li/fh.  No  personal  application  will  be  per- 
mitted. ,  , 

Sixth.  All  of  the  above  papers,  when  sub- 
mitted, must  be  accompanied  by  a  printed  copy 
ofsame  in  pamphlet  from,twelve  copies  of  which 

at  least  must  be  sent  to  this  department.  U 
the  parties  are  too  poor  the  paper  book  need 
not  be  printed.  ,  , 

Sevr^.7ith.  As  these  rules  are  intended  to  sub- 
serve the  administration  of  justice,  they  will  be 
strictly  enforced,  and  relaxed  only  when  good 
reasons  shall  be  furnished  for  so  doing. 

John  W.  Geary. 

ExECDTivE  Chamber,  Habrisbukg,  Jan.  31,  ls(37. 
. — ^<«>  — 

"  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unt9  you." 


TRIP   LIGHTLY. 

Trip  lightly  over  trouble, 

Trip  lislitly  over  wrorpr, 
"We  oiily  make  grief  fiouljie 

By  dwelling  on  it  lonp. 
Why  clasp  woe's  hand  so  tifrhtly? 

Why  sigh  o'er  blossoms  dead? 
Why  cling  to  forms  unsightly? 

Why  not  seek  joy  instead  ? 

Trip  lightly  ovpf  sorrow  ; 

TLougb  all  the  day  be  dark, 
The  sun  may  shine  to-morrow, 

And  gaily  sing  the  lurk; 
Fair  hopes  have  not  departed, 

Though  roses  may  have  fb*d  ; 
Then,  never  be  down-bearltd, 

But  look  for  joy  instead. 

Trip  li^'htly  over  sadness, 

Siand  not  to  rail  at  doonti  ; 
We've  pearls  to  string  of  gladness, 

Oa  this  side  of  the  tomb  : 
Whilst  stars  are  nightly  shining, 

And  the  Heaven  is  overhead, 
Encourage  not  repining. 

But  look  for  joy  inste.-^d. 

—National  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 


WY   FIELD. 

I  will  not  wrong  thee,  0  To-day, 

With  idle  longing  for  To-morrow  ; 
But  patient  plough  my  field,  and  sow 

The  seed  of  faith  in  every  furiow. 

Enough  for  me  the  loving  light 

That  melts  the  clouds'  repellent  edges  ; 

The  still  ucfolding,  bud  by  bud, 

Of  God's  most  sweet  and  holy  pledges. 

I  breathe  His  breath  :  my  life  is  His  ; 

The  hand  he  nerves  knows  no  detraudirg,— 
The  Lord  will  make  this  joyless  waste 

Wave  with  the  wheat  ot  U.s  rewarding. 

Of  His  rewarding  !     Yes  ;  and  yet 
Not  mine  a  single  blade  or  kernel  ; 

The  seed  is  His  ;  the  quickening  His  ; 
The  care,  unehanging  and  eternal. 

His  too,  the  harvest  song  shall  be, 

When  He  who  blest  the  barren  furrow 

Shall  thrust  His  shining  sickle  in. 
And  reap  my  Utile  field  To-morrow. 

— Harriet  McEtcen. 


INTENSITY  OF  THE  COAL  TAR  COLORS. 

The  inten.sity  of  the  color  of  the  new  dyes 
produced  from  coal  tar  is  very  remarkable,  la 
the  late  London  Exhibition,  l>erkin,  the  inventor 
of  the  aniline  purple,  displayed  a  cylmd.r  of 
m■^n^h  paste,  so  small  as  to  be  ca.Mly  earned  un- 
der his  arm  which  was  estimated  us.siifliciet.t  to 
color  100  mil-s  of  calico.  The  tar  required  for  its 
production  was  derived  fro.n  2,0.10  tons  of  c oa 
^  A  grain  of  one  of  the  salts  of  n.agent*  will 
give  a  pure  red  color  to  a  millioti  grains  o|  w..ter  j 
and  a  rose  pink  hue  to  ten  m.U.on  grains,  and 
even  when  dissolved  in  fifty  million  times  its 
w' i-'ht  of  water  a  white  screen  behind  a  vessel 
couraining  a  part  of  it  will  reader  ita  preseace 
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perceptible.   One  grain  of  thisdye  will  thus  im- 
part a  discincfc  shade  to  800  gallons  of  water! 
F.  Field,  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Royal 
Institution  in  England,  related  a  striking  inci- 
dent sliowing  this  wonderful  coloring  power  as 
to  have  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  on  one  of  the 
passages  of  the  Great  Eastern  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  when  a  hurricane  swept  over  the 
Atlantic,  rendering  the  mighty  vessel  powerless 
amid  the  mightier  sea.  After  one  terrific  night 
it  was  observed  that  far  around  the  vessel  the 
waves  s^>emed  tinged  as  though  with  blood,  faint 
and  diluted  in  the  distance,  but  deep  and  crim- 
son in  the  immediate  vicinity,  while  after  every 
roll  of  the  giant  ship  gu-^hed  forth  anew  a  deep 
ensanguined  flood.     Wiien  the  storm  had  some- 
what subsided,  and  search  was  made  for   the 
origin  of  this  startling  phenomenon,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  tremendous  billow  had  staved  in 
part  of  the  hold,  and  at  the  same  time  shattered 
some  vessels  containing  magenta  in  a  most  con- 
centrated form,   which  sweeping  over    hatches 
and  through  port  holes,  had  thus  crimsoned  the 
invading  waves. 


From  the  People's  JIagaziiie. 
NATURAL    SOUNDS. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  <'  pprfect  silence,'' 
"profound  silence,"  and  we  liken  the  sudden 
cessation  of  noise  and  clamor  to  the  "stillness 
of  death"— without  reflecting  on  what,  these 
terms  signify,  or  whether  the  thing,  or  the  710- 
thing  they  represent  be  at  all  known  to  us,  fa 


which  will  respond  to  the  whisper  of  the  night- 
wind  in  whispers  of  their  own — "making  night 
vocal  to  an  ear  attuned."  For  our  own  part  we 
are  free  to  confess,  that  notwithstanding  some 
attempts  in  that  direction,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  get  into  the  actual  presence  of  silence 
perfect  and  absolute. 

Seeing  that  such  is  the  case,  what  a  wonder- 
fully kind  and  beneficent  arrangement  of  Provi- 
dence it  is  that  the  sounds  we  hear  are  what 
they  are,  so  bountifully  fitted  to  our  perceptions 
as  to  impart  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  us,  and 
that  of  an  enduring  kind  which  for  the  most 
part  never  palls  upon  the  senses.  This  provi- 
sion is  one  of  the  wonders  of  creation.  All  the 
sounds  of  Nature  are  sounds,  so  to  speak,  that 
wear  well.  When  the  winds  lift  up  their  voices, 
do  they  not  strike  upon  the  ear  like  the  greet- 
ings of  old  friends,  and  is  not  every  note  they 
breathe  full  of  the  associations  of  things  fore- 
,gone  and  past  which  it  is  worth  while  to  have 
thus  recalled  ?  Think  of  the  voice  of  waters, 
the  leaping  of  the  ocean  waves  when  "  the  floods 
clap  their  hands" — the  seaward  swirl  of  the 
running  river  as  it  sings  along  between  the 
e;reen  banks — the  glad  ripple  of  wind-ruffled 
lake  or  mountain  tarn — the  shout  of  the  torrent 
as  it  leaps  along  among  the  lichen-clad  boulders 
— the  grand  roar  of  the  cataract  as  it  thunders 
from  the  steep.  How  thoroughly  do  all  these 
sounds  tell  each  its  peculiar  tale  !  how  freshly 
do  they  appeal  to  the  senses  every  time  we  hear 
them,  with  feelings  and  su.2;!2esdons  that    are 


^;i;     1      -       - "  "^,  "x-    mem,   wiin   leeuno^s  anu  su2^!2esuons  mat    are 

miharly  as  we  use  such  expressions.     In  truth,  1  ever  new  and  refuse  to  grow  old  !     V/ho  would 


silence  utter  and  complete  is  a  very  rare  thino^ 
indeed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  is 
found,  unless  It  be  in  the  brain  of  the  deaf 
mute  who  has  his  world  outside  of  the  "  realm 
of  sound."  We  do  not  get  silence  in  the  deep 
gloom  of  the  forest,  though  there  may  be  the 
repose  of  utter  solitude  ;  that  is  rather  a  change 
from  one  region  of  sound  to  another;  in  sum- 
merthe  leaves  lift  up  their  voices,  the  insect 
iLilhons  fill  the  air  with  a  chorus  so  faint  dur- 
ing the  livelong  day,  as  to  be  hardly  recogniz- 
able save  by  its  absence  when  the  night  comes 
—to  say  nothing  of  the  songs  of  birds  which 
from  time  to  time  burst  on  the  stillness  ;  and  in 
winter,  even  though  "  horror  wide  extends  her 
desolate  domain,"  it  is  not  a  horror  of  utter  si- 
lence—the dead  leaves  are  heard  to  rustle,  the 
bare  branches  to  moan  and  gnash  their  teeth, 
while  (en  thousand  minute  crepitations  tell  of 
the  changes^jping  on  upon  the  surfaces  of  things 
around  through  the  contraction  of  bark  and 
fiore  in  consequence  of  the  cold.  We  do  not 
getit  out  in  the  midnight  solitudes  of  heath  or 
prairie,  or  in  the  lonely  churchyard.  The  poet's 
idea  'I  Stars  silent  above  us— graves  silent  be- 
neath, may  apply  to  the  stars  and  the  graves, 
but  not  to  the  pool  that  reflects  the  stars  or  the 
grass  that  fringes  the  lips  of  the  grave,  both  of 


wish  to  change  them  for  sounds,  however  ex- 
quisite, produced  by  art  or  man's  device?  For, 
please  to  note,  no  sounds  of  voice  or  instrument, 
artificially  produced,  will  wear  half  as  well,  or 
a  hundredth  part  as  well  as  do  the  accompani- 
ments to  which  Nature  has  set  her  "own  melo- 
dies. The  poet  tells  us  of  the  brook  "  which 
all  night  long  singeth  a  quiet  tune,"  and  the 
figure  is  pretty  and  touching  enough.  But  how 
happy  for  us  that  it  is  only  a  figure  !  Just  im- 
agine it  to  be  a  fact!  Suppose  yourself  living 
in  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  a  brook  that  all 
night  long  was  singing,  for  instance,  "  We're 
all  a-nnddin";  that's  a  quiet  tune — or  "The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer;  "  that's  more  quiet  still. 
How  long  do  you  think  you  could  stand  it? 
You  know  very  well  that  you  could  not  sit  out 
a  twelve  hours'  concert  at  St.  James's  HhII,  even 
were  all  the  talent  of  Europe  assembled  to 
charm  you;  what  would  you  do  with  a  single 
tune  grinding  eternally  in  your  ears  ?  Of  a  v 
truth,  whatever  the  tune  might  be,  you  would 
come  to  the  conclusion,  ere  long,  that  it  was 
the  identical  one  the  cow  died  of,  and  that  it 
would  kill  you  too  unless  you  got  out  of  hear- 
ing ;  and  away  you  would  run  accordingly. 

No ;   with  all   due  regard  to  poets  and  musi- 
cians, Nature  never  plays  tunes  ;  if  the  did  she 
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would    only  worry  and  weary  us,  whereas    her 
geutle  design  is  to  soothe  us  to  rest  or  io  invigo- 
rate us  for  work.     As  already  state;!,  her  sounds 
are  everywhere ;  everything  animate  or  inani- 
mate has  a  voice,  and  things  we  call  dead  speak 
to    one    another.     "  The  cataracts    blow  their 
trumpets  from  the  steep ; "    the  sedges  iu  the 
pool  talk  and  gossip  together  in  the  quiet  even- 
ing hours ;  deep  calleth  unto  deep,  and   amid 
the  mad  and  yeasty  waves  "  we  hear  old  Triton 
wind  his  wreathed  horn."     Her  gamut  extends 
throu2;h  a  tremendous  scale,  from  the    topmost 
treble  of  the  shrilly  gnat  to  the  deep  diapasm 
of  the  bellowing  thunder  ;  and  she  has  the  won- 
derful knack  of  making  sweet    harmonies   out 
of  the  sourest  materials,  softening  them  by  dis- 
tance   or  modifying  them   by  artful    combina 
tions.     Tlien  she   arranges  her    concerts  with 
the  kindliest  regard   for  her  auditors,  putting 
the  rougher  performers  in  the  background,  and 
the  sweetest  and  best  in   the  front.     Thus  the 
boom  of  the  bittern,  the  plaint  of  the  stork,  the 
hoarse  cry  of  the  carrion  crow,  and  the  caw  of 
the  rook,  reach  us  from  afar,  shorn  by  distance 
of  their    harshness;  while  the  thrush  and  the 
blackbird  pipe  joyously  in  our   orchards,   the 
linnet  and  goldfinch  build   in  our  gardens,  the 
nightingale  sends  his  song  into  our  open  win- 
dows as  we  lie  and  listen    to  him  by  starlight, 
and  the  merry  cricket  chirps  in  our  chimney- 
corners  till   the  whole    house    rings   with  his 
jollity. 

It  is  no   great  cause  for  wonder  that  all  the 
sounds  of  Nature  have  not  yet  been  traced  to 
their  source.     If  any  one  by  way  of  experiment 
will  betake  himself  to  some  lonely  spot  far  from 
any  human  dwelling — say  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
summer's    day — and  try  to  account  for  all  the 
sounds  he  hears,  even  in  a  spot  where  he    can 
hear  the  fewest,  he  may  chance  to  find  himself 
puzzled  beyond  his  utmost   skill.     Travellers 
have  been  thus  puzzled  in  a  most  inexplicable 
manner,  and  have  tried  in  vain,  with  all  their 
science  and  all  their  knowledge  of  natural  phe- 
nomena,   to    solve    the    difficulty    the    strange 
sounds  presented.     There  is  a  sound  familiar  to 
dwellers  on  the  sea  coast,  which  is  occasionally 
heard  towards  nightfall  and    for  an  hour  after 
sunset,  and  which  fishermen  call  the  "  sough." 
It  is  neither  the  noise  of  the  wind,  nor  of  the 
waves,  nor  of   the  breakers  on   the  shore — at 
least  it  seems  conclusively  not  to    be  either  of 
these,  because  all  three  of  these  can  be  heard 
and  distinctly  recognized  simultaneously  with 
the   moaning  of  the  *'  sough."     We  have   our- 
selves heard  it  several  times  on  certain  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  have  also  listened   for  it  at  the 
same  season  of  the   year  on    other   parts,  and 
failed  to  detect  it.     Seafaring  men  seem  to  care 
nothing  about  it,  and  it  is  vain  to  ask  them  for 
any  explanation.     It    does  not    seem    to    come 
from  the  offiog,  but  rather  from  the  windings  of 


the  shore,  and  from  the  quarter  from  which  the 
wind  is  blowing.     What  can   it   be?     Perhaps 
the  following  story,  upon  which  we  chanced  the 
other  day  in  a  volume  of  extracts,  may  throw 
some  light  on    tlie  subject      One   fine  Sunday 
morning    an  American  clipper  was  making  all 
?ail  for  port,  running  with   a  side  wind  on   a 
track  parallel    with  a  part  of  the  coast  then    a 
hundred  miles  distant.     The  men  were  1.8  em- 
bled  on  deck  enjoying  the  beautiful    weather, 
when  suddenly  they  all  started    and   looked    at 
each  other   wiih    amazement  as    the   sound    of 
church-going  bells  burst   upon   tlie    ear      For 
several  minutes   the    familiar    peal    contiuutd, 
louder    or    fainter  as  the  vessel  rose  or  fell  oq 
the  bounding  billows,  while  the  crew  stood  mo- 
tionless   as    if   spell  bound       The    t-kipper,    a 
thoughtful  man,  after  listening  for  a  time  with 
the  rest,  went  to  the    helm  and  slowly  altered 
the   vessel's  course.     As  she  rounded  a   little 
seaward,  the  sweet  sounds  stopped  as  suddenly 
as  they  had  come  :  he  then  put  her  back  on  the 
0  d  tack,  when  the  bells  began  to  peal  again,  he 
repeating  the  experiment  several  times  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the   facts  of  the  case.     The  reader 
has  probably  oruessed  what  the  facts  were.      Al- 
though the  viHage  where  the  bells  were  ringing 
was  a   hundred  miles  off,   and    under  ordinary 
circumstances  such  sounds  would  never    travel 
so  great  a  distance,  yet  under  the  circumstancei 
then  existing  the  fact  was  clear  enough  that  they 
did  so  travel.    The  wind  which  bore  the  sounds 
blew  in  a   stiff  breeze   off  the  land  ;  the  large 
concavity  of  the  broad  bellying  mainsail  caught 
the  musical  vibrations,  and,  by  reflecting  them 
back  as  it  were  in  a  focus  upon  the  deck,  ren- 
dered them  audible.     This  was    the  skipper's 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  the  truth   of 
which  he   had  tested  by  altering  the  vcs-'sel's 
course.     Now  here,  it  ajipears  to  us,  is  a  key  to 
the  mysterious  sounds  of  the  "  souyh  ''    as   it 
moans  along  the   autumnal  shore  at  nightfall. 
We  have  only  to  imagine,  in  place  of  the  village 
church  bells,  a  storm  or  gale  of  wind  raging  at 
the  distance   of  some  hundred   or   more  miles, 
much  too  far  off  to  be   heard   under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and,  in    place  of  the   bellying 
mainsail,  such  a  conformation  of  the  coast  and 
circling  cliffs  as  shall  serve  the  same  purpose, 
by  catching  and   concentrating  the  cxhaus^ted 
undulations  of  sound,  and  thus  rendering  them 
audible.      We  believe    that  this   may  be    the 
right  solution  of  the  mystery ;    at  aiiy  rate   it 
points   to  a  reason   why  the  "  sou^^h "   is  fre- 
quently heard  on  some  parts  of  our  coast  and 
never  on  other  parts. 

Concerning  the  strange  and  inexplicable 
sounds  he^d  by  travellers  in  various  parts  of 
the  woild,  there  have  been  from  time  to  time 
many  interesting  reports.  Amonust  the  most 
curious  of  these  are  perhaps  the  accounts  met 
with  in  the   narrative  of  Australian  explorers 
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Mr.  Wood  is  not  the  only  witness.  Stuart 
mentions  that  one  morning,  when  in  the  inte- 
rior, among  the  red  sandhills  of  the  inhospita- 
ble desert^ he  was  startled  by  hearing  a  loud, 
clear,  reverberating  explosion,  like  the  boom- 
ing of  artillery.  These  noises,  which  have  been 
frequently  observed  in  sandy  districts,  seem  to 
come  with  an  explosive  echo  from  the  sandhills, 
and  reverberate  for  a  considerable  tiuie  am.ouf^st 
the  surrounding  mountains.  Sviunds  of  a  like 
kind  have  alarmed  most  of  the  Australian  ex- 
plorers. Captain  Stuart,  who  followed  the 
course  of  the  Darling  River  in  1828,  describes 
an  extraordinary  sound  which  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  on  a  day  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary of  that  year,  astonished  himself  and  party. 
"  The  day,"  he  says,  "  had  been  remarkably 
fiae,  not  a  cloud  was  there  in  the  heavens,  nor 
a  breath  of  air  to  be  felt.  On  a  sudden  we 
heard  what  seemid  to  be  the  report  of  a  gun 
fired  at  the  distance  of  between  five  and  six 
miles.  It  was  not  the  hollow  sound  of  an 
earthy  explosion,  or  the  sharp,  cracking  noise 
of  falling  timber,  but  in  every  way  resembled 
a  discharge  of  a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance.  On 
this  all  the  men  agreed,  but  no  one  was  certain 
whence  the  sound  proceeded.  Both  Mr.  Hume 
and  myself,  however,  thought  it  came  from  the 
north-west.  I  immediately  sent  one  of  the  men 
up  a  tree,  but  he  could  observe  nothing  unu- 
sual. The  country  around  him  appeared  to  be 
equally  flat  on  all  sides,  and  to  be  thickly 
wooded.  Whatever  occasioned  the  report,  it 
made  a  strong  impression  on  all  of  us,  and  to 
this  day  the  singularity  of  such  a  sound  in  such 
a  situation  is  a  matter  of  mystery  to  me." 

If  travellers  are  alarmed  abroad  by  sounds 
they  cannot  explain,  dwellers  at  home  are  no 
less  alarmed  at  times  by  sounds  perfectly  natu- 
ral in  themselves,  but  which  are  often  made 
formidable  by  fear  and  superstitious  dread. 
We  have  known  a  series  of  grueful  groans 
which  made  a  whole  family  miserable  for  a 
month  to  proceed  from  the  vibration  of  a  strip 
of  leather  and  baize  nailed  on  a  door  to  keep 
the  draught  away.  Wailing  and  sobbing  noises 
are  often  heard  in  old  houses  from  defects 
which  a  few  nails  and  a  glue  pot  would  remedy. 
New  houses,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  build- 
er, will  indulge  in  the  strangest  noises  for 
months  together;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  full 
of  n.ew  furniture  there  is  no  telling  when  one 
could  reckon  on  domestic  quiet.  As  you  lie  in 
bed  you  hear  a  crack  here,  a  bang  there,  creak- 
ing above,  and  a  groaning  below;  and  if  you 
choose  you  may  shiver  with  apprehension  at 
each  fresh  demonstration ;  but  you  may  be 
wiser  if  you  call  to  mind  that  all  woodwork 
when  new  is  liable  to  shrink,  and  that  the 
shrinking  will  often  announce  itself  by  a  deto- 
nating noise.  You  don't  hear  such  noises  in 
the    day    because   they   are    stilled   by   other 


noises,  but  the  silence  of  night  gives  them  a 
startling  eifect.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  sounds 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  but  of  these  we 
do  not  here  speak. 

■   <a>   ■ 

The  little  spark  of  joy  that  shines  in  the 
Christian's  cup,  is  an  earnest  of  those  everlast- 
ing delights  which  shall  be  theirs  when  ail 
sorrow  shall  flee  away  :  and  those  sips  of  com- 
fort are  but  the  foretastes  of  that  river  of  ever- 
lasting pleasures  at  God's  right  hand. 

i     <B»     ■ 

Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  arid  its 

Vicinity  for   the  Aid  and    Elevation  of  the 

Freedmen.     Forwardincj   Committee's  Report 

for  First  Month,  1867  : — 

No.  90,  1  bbl.,  Mary  K.  Brosius,  Vienna,  Va., 

coutaiuiug  50  new  garments,  books, 

&c. 

91,  1   box,  Sarah   M.  Ely,  Beaufort,  S.  C, 

containing    300   part-worn  garments. 

92,  1  box,  containing  sundries. 

93  and  94,  2  bbls.,  containing  bread  for  sick. 

95,  1    bbl.,    Eliza    Heacock,    Washington, 

D.  C,  containing   75  part- worn  gai'- 
ments. 

96,  1    bbl.,   General    John    Ely,   Louisville, 

Ky.,  containing  71  new  garments. 

97,  1  bale,  H.  Leonard,  Maryhmtl,  contain- 

ing 26  part- worn  garments. 

98,  1  box,  Cornelia  Hancock,  Mt.  Pleasant, 

8.   C,  coutaing  books,   seeds,   trim- 
mings, &c. 

99,  1  box,  Deborah  K.  Smith,  Green  Springs, 

Va.,  containing  books,  slates,  &c. 

100,  1   bbl.,  "  71   new   garments, 

shoes,  &c. 

101,  1  box,  Susan  H.  Clark,  Fortress  Mon- 

roe,  Va.,   containing   125   new   gar- 
ments. 

102,  1   bbl.,    containing   120   part-worn   gar- 

ments, shoes,  &c. 
Total,  13  packages,  containing  about  1000  gar- 
ments, seeds,  books,  shoes,  trimmings,  &c. 
Hexry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 

No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Phila.,  Second  month  2d,  1867. 
.—<•►—. 

Twenty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Northern 
Association  of  the  City  and  County  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of 
Poor  Women. 

Feeling  it  due  to  those  who  have  so  gener- 
ously aided  us  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  poor, 
that  they  should  know  what  disposition  has 
been  made  of  the  means  entrusted  to  our  care; 
and  under  a  belief  that  our  labors  have 
been  blessed,  and  many  a  heart  has  been 
gladdened  by  the  employment  We  have  given, 
when  other  means  of  support  have  failed  them, 
we  again  present  our  Annual  Report. 

Quilting,  Wrappers,  Plain  Sewing  of  every 
description,  Carpet  Rags,  &c.,  have  been 
promptly  attended  to  under  the  superintendence 
of  eflScient  Matrons. 

We  have  given  employment  to  thirty  eight 
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women  at  the  Institution,  and  furnished  seven 
(some  of  whom   were  colored)  with  work,  who 
were  unable  to  leave  their  homes. 
Since  last  report  there  have  been 

Garments  made, 789 

Skirts  Quilted, iJO 

Eedquilts     '^     G4 

Comfortables  Quilted 69 

Crib  Quilts. ,3 

Sofa       "     5 

Garments  Repaired, 41 

Wool  and  Cotton  Carded, 31  lbs. 

Carpet  rags  cut  and  sewed, 104   '< 

86  Garments  were  distributed  to  the  women 
during  the  winter. 

We  have  to  mourn  the  death  of  our  esteemed 
friend  Joseph  D.  Brown,  who  in  his  lifetime  bad 
always  contributed  liberally  to  the  funds  of  the 
Association,  and  whose  lart>;e  means  and  kind 
sympathies  had  been  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  the  suflFering  poor  of  all  classes,  and  who  par- 
ticulary  remembered  the  destitute  and  unfor- 
tunate amongst  our  colo.-'ed  population. 

From  liim  we  gratefully  acknowledge  a  be- 
quest of  two  thousand  dollars,  which  has  been 
duly  paid  by  his  executors  to  our  Treasurer. 

We  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  our  friends 
who  have  so  freely  responded  to  our  previous 
appeals,  and  hope  that  they  will  continue  with 
willing  hearts  and  helping  hands  to  aid  us  in 
our  benevolent  work.  We  believe  that  to  en- 
courage honest  industry  by  furnishing  it  with 
suitable  occupation  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 

It  is  wiih  sincere  sorrow  that  we  record  the 
death  of  our  esteeemed  friend  Hettie  W.  Chap- 
man, who  for  a  long  time  filled  the  situation  of 
Secretary  of  the  Acting  Committee,  and  was  one 
of  our  most  interested  and  efficient  members. 
She  died  3d  mo.  31st,  1866. 

treasurer's  report. 
The  Northern  Association,   &c.,  ia   account  with 
Elizabeth  E.  Allin,  Treasuiar,  from  4th  mo.  1st, 
18G5,  to  4lh  mo.    1st,   1866. 

DR. 

To  Cash  Paid  the  Women, $14'75.19 

"  MatroiiS, 6-'4.00 

■  "  Dry  Goods,  Trimmings,  &c., 558.80 

"  Investment  in  State  Loan, 2000. uO 

"  Repair?, •. 24.79 

"  State  Tax, ^-O-^ 

"  Insurance  on  Good?, 9*^0 

"  Balance, '48.88 

$4745.70 
CR. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations,  5  515.43 

Sales  and  Customer  Work, 1U53.24 

Joseph  D.  Brown's  Estate, 2000.00 

Interest,, , '^''^'^O 

Fines, ^^^_^ 

$4745.70 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen-hHS  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report  : — 

From  ('itj  Contiibutions $20.3.00 

"     Rachel  Haines,  Fall.ston,  .Md 10.00 

"     Pilesgrove  Preparauve  Meeting 50.00 

"     Martha  L.  Jones 7.0O 

"     0.  Fawcett,  Goshen,  Ohio 5.00 

"     Friends  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J o.OO 


2d  mo.  9,  1867. 


$.'yl.00 
Henry  M.  Laino,  Trennurrr, 

No.  30  Third  St. 
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George  TV.  Peabody,  impress*  d  with  the  importftnce 
of  the  educational  needs  of  the  populaiiiin  of  the 
South  and  Soathwestern  Slates,  has  donated  one 
millon  of  dollars  in  cash  and  about  one  million  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bon  is  of  the  S'ate  of 
Mi.^sissippi,  to  be  appropriated  to  th;it  piirpo.je.  He 
directs  that  it  "  shall  be  distributed  among  tiieeniire 
population  without  other  distinction  than  their  need 
and  the  opportunities  of  usefulness  to  them." 

CoNOUESS — In  the  Senate  the  Committee  of  Ways  .  * 
and  Means  were  instructed  to  report  tiie  tarilf  bill  hs 
amended  by  the  Senate,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  rales  of 
the  tariff  of  1801  with  those  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ed House  bill.  The  correspondence  of  the  Slate  De- 
partment with  Brazil,  in  reference  to  the  dcnth  of 
President  Lincoln,  was  prese  .ted.  A  despatch  was 
read  atinoiincing  the  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Tennessee  of  the  bill  for  negro  fcuffrage 
in  that  State.  The  House  amendments  to  the  act  for 
the  prevention  of  smuggling  were  agreed  to.  The 
House  joint  resolution  forbidding  the  infliction  of 
cori)orpal  punishment  in  the  late  rebel  Siates  was 
reported  with  an  amendment  making  it  the  duty  of 
officers  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  Frt-edmen's 
Bureau  to  see  that  the  act  is  carriid  out.  A  bill  was 
introduced  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  by  direct 
importations.  It  provides  that  goods  may  be  im- 
ported, and  the  duties  paid  at  the  place  of  destina- 
tion instead  of  the  port  of  arrival.  The  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill  was  called  M 

up,  and  some  discussion  arose  upon  the  paragraph  ~ 

appropriating  fifiy  thousand   dollars  for  temporary 
clerks  in  the    Treasuiy  Department.     H  was  finally 
adopted.     The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska 
was"  taken  up  and  passed  over  the  Presidenl'a  veto, 
—  yeas  31,  nays  9. 

House.— The  resolution  adapted  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia House  of  Kepresentalivts,  in  favor  ol  full  and 
complete  protection  by  the  Government,  and  of  equal 
political  rights  to  all  I'yil  persons,  was  presented, 
and  referred  to  the  Comoiitiee  on  Ret  onslruction. 
The  Indian  appropriation  bill  came  up,  and  whs, 
after  debate,  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriaiions,  with  certain  restrictions.  A  message 
from  the  President  was  presented,  transmitting  a  re- 
port from  the  Secret  iry  of  State  as  to  the  Sales  now 
represented  in  Congress  whieii  have  ratified  the  con- 
ititutional  amendm-nt.  The  bill  providing  for  the 
iippoiutment  of  additional  comniissionere  to  the  Paris 
Expusiiion,  providing  rcguJMions  for  the  board  of 
commissioners,  and  making  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  e.xpenses,  was  reported  with  an  amcDd- 
ment  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  RHations.  A 
joint  resolution  wos  passed  extending  tor  two  years 
longer  toe  use  of  Government  vessels  (or  quarantine 
purposes  in  New  York  harbor.  The  hill  lor  the  more 
L-fficiei.t  government  of  the  insurrectionary  Males 
was  then  taken  up,  which  provoked  a  long  aud  angry 
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discussion.  A  bill  was  introduce)!  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  from  foreign  countries  to  the  United 
States  of  prisoners  convicted  or  charged  with  crime, 
and  prescribing  punishment  therefor.  The  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Nebraska  was  passed  over  the  veto 
by  a  vote  of  120  yeas  to  44  nays,  and  Nebraska  thus 
becomes  a  State  of  the  Union. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Mississippi  has  unani- 
mously rejected  the  Constitutional  Amendment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  Alabama  has 
passed  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  public  schools 
for  blacks  and  whites  alike,  except  that  the  scbools 
for  each  shall  be  separate  in  each  school  district. 

The  lower  branch  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  has 
passed  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  State  Con- 
stitution by  striking  out  the  word  "  white." 

The  Fkeedmen. — The  assistant  commissioner  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  states  that 
the  more  than  ordinary  severity  of  the  cold  season, 
together  with  the  dimished  call  for  labor,  has  caused 
much  destitution  among  the  freed-people  of  that 
state.  This  scare  ity  of  employment  and  prevailing 
destitution  has  led  many  of  them  to  embrace  oppor- 
tunities to  contract  with  responsible  parties  to  go  to 
TexHS,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee;  and 
some  time  ago  orders  came  to  break  up  the  settle- 
ments along  the  coast  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with- 
out injury  to  the  freedmea  located  there.  The 
population  of  Roanoke  Islaud  has  been  reduced  one- 
half  since  Ninth  month  last,  150  persons  having  left 
in  the  Twelfth  month,  and  more  will  follow  as  soon 
as  transportation  can  be  obtained. 

The  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  for  the  State  of  Mississippi  reports  that  the 
demand  for  labor  is  so  great  thaifreedmen  are  being 
brought  from  other  States  to  Mississippi,  where  they 
■'  contract  for  from  $10  to  %\b  a  month,  with  rations, 
\  quarters,  and  medioil  attendance.  The  freedmen 
■(Show  no  spirit  of  idleness,  and  the  planters  are 
anxious  to  secure  laborers.  School  matters  are  pro- 
gressing finely,  and  a  growing  interest  in  education 
is  manifested.  The  laws  against  their  carrying  fire- 
arras  and  owning  real  estate  are,  however,  fVuilful 
sources  of  dissatisfaction  among  them. 
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KENNETT  SQUARE  ACADEMY,  for  young  men  aad  boys,  and 
Keiinett  S'luare  F'tniale  Siimiiiari/.  Two  Si'p;ii-atb  Uoardiuj; 
Schools,  undei-  the  same  management;  have  had  duiing  the  win- 
ter 1.54  pupils.  The  8erniuary's  next  session  of  sixteen  weeks 
will  open  Thinl  mouth  5th,  1807.  Whole  expense,  inclnding 
Academy  Lectures,  Lingiiages  and  Drawing,  $d4.  This  is  a  rare 
opportunity  lor  teachers  The  Principal's  Normal  Class  at  pres- 
ent includes  one  third  of  the  sihool.  for  circulars  apply  to  S.  C. 
Shortlidge,  Sidney  Pusey,  or  Emma  Bowman. 

The  Academy  begins  a  sessiuu  of  thirteen  weeks  Third  month 
20th.  Terms,  $4.75  per  week.  Parti;ular  attention  to  Reading, 
Penmanship  and  Spelling.  Prof.  J.  G  Moon,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  continue  his  Lectures  on  Chemistry  and  Astronomy  before 
the  School.  No  extra  for  Latiu,  (ii-«ek,  French,  or  Drawing, 
B  lok-keeping,  and  Spencerian  Penmanship,  by  a  Commercial 
Ccdl^gegradua'.e 

Keunett  borough  has  two  daily  trains  to  Philadelphia,  stage 
line  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  express  and  telegraph  office,  &c.,  Ac, 
affording  to  students  the  conveniences  of  larger  towns,  without 
tlieir  objectionable  features. 

Apply  to  Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,  A.  B.  {Harvard  University), 
Piincipal,  Kennett  Sq^uare,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

MUTUAL  ^FIRE  IXSURANC;5   COMPANY   OP    PIIILADEL- 
PHl.A.   Office,  No.  5  S.  5th  St.   Assets,  $130,210.89.   Charter 
perpetual.    Mutual  system  exchusively. 

Directors  for  1807. 

William  P.  Reeder, 
Joseph  Ch  ipinan, 
Edward  M.  Needles, 
Wilson  M.  Jenkins,  , 
Lukens  Webster, 
Jbraacis  T.  Atkinson. 
C\.Li!B  Ci.OTHiEB,  President. 
Bk.njmiin  M.iLOXE,  Vice  President. 
Thomas  M.4ther,  Treasurer. 
T.  Kllwood  Cuapjsan,  Secretary.  ^  216  i  and  o,  tf 


Caleb  Clothier, 
Banjamin  .Vlalone, 
Thomas  Mitther, 
T.  KUwood  Cliapman, 
Simeon  M  itlack, 
Aaron  W.  Gaskill, 


A  HISTORY  OP  THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
KROM  ITS  RISE  TO  THE  YEAR  1828.  Volumes  lU  and  IV. 
By  Samuel  M.  Janney. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  this  work  have  been  una- 
voidably delayed  by  causes  connected  with  the  late  civil  war. 
During  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  second  volume 
was  published,  so  many  changes  have  tfcken  place  that  it  ia 
deemed  expedient  to  issxie  a  new  Prospectus. 

The  two  volumes  now  proposed  to  be  published  contain  the 
history  of  the  Society  from  the  year  1091  to  ISiiS,  embracing 
much  original  matter  that  has  not  appeared  in  any  other  history. 
Biographical  sketches  are  givp.7i  of  the  most  prnmii[ent  members  of 
the  iSocirty  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  with  many  instruc- 
tive passages  from  their  writings  and  interesting  anecdotes. 

Among  the  subjects  of  deep  interest  treated  of  in  these  volumeg 
are :  the  perils  and  preservation  of  Friends  during  the  Irish  Re- 
bellion of  1798  ;  the  course  they  pursued  during  the  war  of  Ameri- 
can Independence;  their  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians  and  pre- 
serve peace  with  them  ;  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  testimony 
against  Slavery ;  their  early  labors  in  the  cause  if  Temperance  ; 
the  Separation  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  and 
the  Separation  in  America  in  1827-8,  with  the  causes  that  led  to 
it,  and  the  results  that  have  followed. 

The  cost  of  paper,  printing  and  binding  having  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  first  prospectus  was  issued,  it  is  found  that  the 
work  cannot  be  published,  without  considerable  loss,  at  the  price 
originally  intended.  The  price  will  be,  therelore,  $2.00  per  vol- 
ume, bound  in  cloth;  ami  $2.25  per  volume,  bound  in  sheep, 
library  style;  but  those  subscribers  under  the  fiist  prospectus 
who  have  taken  the  first  two  volumes,  will  be  turnished  with 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  at  $2.00  each,  bound  in  sheep. 

T lie  first  two  volumes  can  be  obtained  from  the  publisher  or  his 
agents,  at  $2.00  each,  sheep  binding. 

Agents  are  requested  to  return  this  prospectus  as  speedily  as 
possible — as  the  work  is  now  in  press — with  full  list  of  names 
and  residences  of  subscribers,  to  the  author's  puldihher.  Agents 
win  be  allowed  one  copy  for  every  six  copies  sold  by  them,  and 
they  can  be  furnished  with  lists  of  their  subscribers  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Publisher, 

T.  Ellwooi)  Zell, 

112tf  amsn.       Nos.  17  and  19  S  Sixth  St.,  Fbila. 

BOOKS  fir  Sale  at  Office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  No.  144  North 
Seventh  Street. — A  very  few  copies  .Job  Scott's  woiks,  $6.00. 
Journal  of  John  Comly,  at  Office.  $2  00 ;  by  maj7,  $2  40. 
Journal  of  John  Woolman,  $1  00  a  $1  20.  Journal  of  Hugh  Judge, 
$1  00  a  $1  20.  Janney's  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  2d  ed.  oct.,  $2  50  a  S2  75. 
Janney's  Life  of  Geo.  Fox,  $2  25  a  $2  50.  Discipline  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  .Meeting.  75c.  a  90.  Friends'  Mi.scellauy,  11  vols.,  $8  00 
a  $  975.  Isaac  Penington.  $5  00  a  6  00.  Thos.  Story,  $1  00  a  1  20. 
History  of  Delaware  County,  $.3  00  a  3  60.  Priscilla  Cailwallader, 
50c  a  60.  Meditations  on  Life  and  Death,  $1  75  a  2  00  "  Studies." 
by  John  A.  Dorgan.  $2  00  a  2  25.  Emily  Mayland.  $1  00  a  1  20. 
History  of  the  United  States.  60c  a  70.  Likeness  of  Wm.  Penn,  Steel 
engraving,  60c  a  56.  Engraved  Forms  Marriage  C'ERTiFiCATrs, 
$4  50  a  5  00.  Winnowed  VVheat,  $1  00  a  1  25.  Friends'  Almanac 
for  1867,  10  cts.  Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Tinith,  Treas- 
ury of  Facts,  Ac. 

Subscriptions  received  for  "  The  Children's  Friend."  Nos.  for 
sale.     Subscriptions  received  for  "  Janney's  History  of  Friends." 

2d  mo.,  1867.  Emmor  Comly. 

TO   LET,  with  board,  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  in  a  Friend's  fami 
ly,  a  pleasant  second  story  front  room.  Gas  and  heat.  Apply 
at  the  office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  144  N.  7th  St. 
293  tp.  4J10  3  11910.  vfanwz. 

WM.  P.  FOGG,  Carpenter  and  Builder,  No.  114  N.  Thirteenth 
St.,  Philadelphia.    Residence,  251  Juniper  Street.    Jobbing 


promptly  attended  to. 
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Stores  fitted  up  and  bulk  windows  set  in. 


WILLIAM  G.  FOULKE,  Attorney  at  Law  and  Conveyancbr, 
No.  221  South  Fifth  St.,  I'hilada.  294  tStp. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  situated  OD 
\J     the  Cro.sawicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Third  .session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  oo 
the  19th  of  11th  mo..  18iJ6,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85. 
For  further  particulars  address  HkNry  W.  Ridqway, 

4766  825t3307  pmnz7,  pain.  Crosswicks  P.O..  Burlington  Co..  N.  J. 

pLOTUES  WRINGERS,  Carpet  Sweepers,  pritannia  and  Plated 
\J  Castors,  Britannia  Tea  Sets,  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery,  Plated 
Forks,  Spoons,  &c.  Chamber  Sets  of  three  pieces,  (Slop  Jar,  Foot 
Tub  and  Water  Bucket,)  sold  in  sets  or  singly.  Fine  Trays  and 
Waiters,  and  a  variety  of  Ilou.oe  Furnishing  articles. 
22  f&ott\  B.  A.  WiLDMAN  &  Bro..  1011  Spring  Garden  St. 


APPLK    PARERS,  Preserving  Kettles,    Bre; 
Sprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-iron 


Slicers,  Clothe* 
'Iders,  Knife  and 
Scissor  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Brace  Bitts,  ClutSB  Brace-,  (require 
neither  fitting  or  notching  ot  bitts.)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.    For  sale  by  Truman  &  Shaw, 

929.  No.  835  ( Eight  Tbirt}  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

a^HOS.  M.  SEEDS,  HATTER,  41  N.  2d  St.  Always  <m  hand, 
A  and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot  Friends'  Hats,  aa 
he  mak.'s  h  specialty  of  that  part  ol  the  Hatting  business. 
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SELECTIONS     FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

(Continued  from  page  787.) 

To  L.  A.  B. 

Bradpole,  29;,h  of  Fourth  month,  1825. 
Jl/y  tlf-ar  Lylia, — When  we  thitik  what  un- 
worthy creatures  we  are,  even  at  the  best,  and 
how  jroodness  and  mercy  follow  us,  sustaining 
us  under  our  trials,  and  turning  them  all  to  our 
good,  we  have  surely  great  occasion  to  lay  hold 
of  hope,  to  take  fresh  courage,  to  put  on 
strength,  and  be  armed  with  patience,  cheerful 
submission,  and  full  assurance  of  faith  for  the 
time  to  come.  My  mind  seems  equal  to  very, 
little  beyond  my  more  immediate  calling,  and 
when  not  so  engaged,  it  feels  as  poor,  weak,  and 
empty,  as  ever  I  have  known  to  be  the  case. 
0  !  what  a  comfort  from  time  to  time  to  feel  the 
Lord  with  me,  strengthening  me,  and  prosper- 
ing his  work  in  my  handn,  again  and  again,  to 
my  humbling  admiration  at  the  power  of  his 
might,  the  excellency  of  his  loving-kindness  and 
his  grace.  It  has  more  than  once  struck  me 
forcibly,  that  if  this  work  be  of  the  Lord,  and  I 
be  engaged  in  it  according  to  his  will,  some  that 
have  been  concerned  to  strengthen  ray  weak 
hands,  will  participate  in  the  division  of  the 
spoil,  that  is,  in  the  earnest  of  the  reward  of 
the  faithful.  These  who  have  given  the  cup  of 
cold  water,  have  done  what  they  could  ;  and 
what  they  have  done  in  sim[.licity,  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  servant,  it  is  eeteemed   as  done  to  the 


Master  himself;  though   they  may  be  ready  to 
say,  "  When  saw  we  thee  in  prison?"  &c. 

To  L.  A.  B. 

Second  of  Fifth  month,  1825. —  Having  bcea 
helped  to  get  over  another  mountain  in  the  at- 
tendance of  this  meeting  yesterday,  and  bar- 
ing been  favored  to  wrestle  and  struggle  with 
the  powers  of  darkness,  and  to  suffer  with  a 
suffering  seed  in  this  desolate  region,  my  heart 
feels  comparatively  light,  hoping  that  I  stand 
acquitted  of  the  blood  of  sumo,  and  that 
through  deep  suffering, — yea,  wading  of  spirit, 
the  good  cause  has  been  espoused  in  some  sort, 
however  feebly,  and  the  way  of  life  set  forth ; 
in  abundant  condescension,  I  was  favored  to 
get  along  safely,  without,  I  trust,  stumbling ; 
though  truly  it  was  hard  work.  0  1  the  leth- 
argy, the  lifcle.*8,  lukewarm  comiition  of  many  : 
no  hunger  or  thirst,  no  sen*e  of  eternal  things, 
no  relish  for  heavenly  goodoess;  and  such  as 
are  otherwise,  sunk  into  a  low,  discouraged,  dy- 
ing state.  Yet  even  here,  the  spark  of  Divine 
love  is  not  wholly  extinct  and  taken  away  ;  but 
the  Lord  is  waiting  to  be  gracious,  his  repent- 
in"-8  kindled  togi-ther,  and  his  pleading  voice 
to  be  heard,  "  Why  will  ye  die?"  I  conclude, 
if  it  be  his  good  pleasure,  that  this  place  be  fa- 
vored with  those  professing  the  pure  spiritual 
way  of  Truth,  there  will  yet  be  preserved  a  hid- 
den remnant,  who  will  not  Le  utterly  given  over, 
nor  give  over  the  pure  Truth  to  utter  reproach  ; 
but  in  their  msasure,  or  accordiuij  to  the  light 
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received,  will  glorifjj  however  imperfectly  the 
great  Name  ! 

Thou  wilt  feel  tenderly  for  me;  but  I  have 
been  helped,  so  that  I  can  say,  the  Lord  has 
been  sufficient  for  me  in  this  .great  time  of 
need  and  stress  upon  my  mind  and  feelings.  I 
know  not,  in  the  retrospect  and  amidst  all  the 
reflections  that  have  been  brought  before  me, 
that  there  has  been  any  other  than  a  peaceful 
satisfaction  respecting  the  past,  mixed  with 
much  occasion  for  gratitude,  in  considering  how 
bountifully  and  wonderfully  I  have  been  dealt 
with,  led  about  and  instructed,  kept  from  utterly 
perishing,  amply  provided  for  and  sustained 
hitherto;  favored  also  with  ability  at  times  to 
trust  that  all  will  be  well  with  me  and  mine, 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  seek  and  serve  so  good 
a   Master,  who    will    never   try  us    above    our 

strength,  nor   afflict   us  willingly.     At , 

I  called  on  a  Friend,  and  had  a  refrcshingiitile 
opportunity  of  handing  encouragement  to  him- 
self and  wife;  heavenly  goodness  seemed  near 
us.  0 !  the  work  is  very  weighty,  and  the 
trials  thereof  are  many;  but  the  Lord  is  suf- 
ficient, as  he  is  trusted  in.  I  have  not  an  anx- 
ious thought  about  you  at  home;  I  know  who 
will  watcii  over  you,  and  help  you  every  way  : 
only  let  not  the  tempter  discourage  you  ;  for  it  is 
the  Master  that  says,  "  Fear  not  little  flock  ;" 
— "Be  of  good  cheer;" — "Be  strong,"  yea,  be 
strong. 

Thy  very  affectionate  brother, 

J.  B. 

To  P.  11.  Gu-ney. 

Sixth  month,  1825. — After  a  considerable 
space  of  intervening  time,  I  take  my  pen  to 
salute  thee,  though  scarce  knowing  in  what  cir- 
cumstances this  may  find  thee.  If  the  best  of 
us  are  but  in  the  land  of  the  living,  partakers 
of  life  invisible  and  divine,  how  much  have  we 
to  be  thankful  for, — how  much  to  answer  for  ! 
Whenever  I  address  thee,  my  dear  cousin,  in 
this  way,  the  slender  tenure  we  each  have  of  all 
things  here  below,  seems  to  recur  to  my 
thoughts ;  with  earnest  desires  that  my  own 
state  of  mind  and  conduct,  may  increasingly 
be  moulded  to  the  image  of  the  heavenly  Pat- 
tern, and  so  be  prepared  to  meet  Him  at  His 
coming  :  who  cometh  in  one  sense  as  a  thief  in 
the  night.  But  seldom  have  I  known  the  evi- 
dences of  Divine  peace  and  favor  so  veiled  from 
me,  I  think,  as  at  times  since  publicly  engaged 
in  this  awful  line  of  the  ministry.  To  thee,  I 
need  not  expand  my  views  by  much  expression 
hereon ;  no  doubt,  thou  hast  known  for  many 
years,  the  dealings  of  inscrutable  Wisdom,  and 
in  the  discipline  of  heavenly  love  and  mercy, 
in  slrippings,  in  tossings,  in  wadicgs  of  the  poor 
spirit;  nor  will  it  surprise  thee,  should  I  say, 
that  sometimes  it  is  so  with  me,  that  I  seem 
pressed  out  of  measure,  so  as  to  despair  of  even 


the  outward  life,  as  well  as  that  which  is  de- 
scribed as  being  "  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 
Marvellous  goodness  however  hath  provided  all 
things  well  for  me  outwardly  and  inwardly,  es- 
pecially during  my  deeply  proving  prospects 
and  journey  ;  I  have,  as  I  suppose  thou  hast 
heard,  taken  meetings  in  Devo,n,  Dorset,  and 
Hants,  on  my  way  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
being  likely  to  take  the  remaining  ones  in 
those  counties  with  one  or  two  in  Surrey,  as  I 
return,  after  attending  the  six  London  Monthly 
Meetings.  This  last  is  to  me  in  prospect  cru- 
cifying, beyond  what  I  can  express,  especially 
as  I   have  believed  it  best  to  go  single  handed. 

Tenth  of  Sixth  month,  1825. — At  night  un- 
der great  anguish  of  spirit,  I  wrote  as  follows, 
my  heart  being  turned  towards  the  Lord  : 

O  !  God,  most  holy,  and  almighty,  all  wise 
and  gracious, — regard  me  with  thy  pitying  eye  ; 
spare  noe,  help  me,  save  in  this  depth  of  ^need, 
which  thou  only  knowest,  is  beyond  words.  O  ! 
deliver  and  preserve  me  to  the  end,  through 
all  that  which  may  in  thy  wisdom  be  permitted. 
Haste  thee  to  help  me,  0!  my  God — my  all! 
0  !  let  not  my  cruel  enemy  devour  me  ;  let  not  thy 
Truth  be  dishonored  by  me;  0!  conduct  me 
safely,  and  if  it  be  best,  speedily  to  my  everlast- 
ing rest  with  thee  and  with  thy  Son,  Amen  ! 
Amen  ! 

To  L.  A.  B.. 

15th  of  Sixth  month,  1825.— On  the  7th,  I 
attended  Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  on  the  8th  that  of  Gracechurch  Street;  in 
both  which  I  had  to  declare  the  excellency  of 
that  spiritual  dispensation  committed  to  us.  0  ! 
what  arduous  work  it  is  to  minister,  where  the 
attention  and  desire  of  those  present  is  very 
outward  after  words.  The  extent  of  m.y  wadings 
and  exorcises  no  one  knows  but  the  great  Mas- 
ter;  they  have  been  various  and  abundant  in- 
deed, since  the  Yearly  Meeting ;  the  discour- 
agements of  the  day  I  have  never  seen  so  deeply 
before,  though  I  am  not  blind  to  the  encourag- 
ing features :  0  !  how  short  are  we  of  what  the 
Lord  would  do  for  us  as  a  people,  were  we  only 
simple,  sincere,  plain,  humble  enough  !  If  we 
go  on  hut  a.s  we  do,  I  fear,  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  stirring,  we  shall  as  a  Society  be  weaker 
than  we  now  are. 

On  First-day  evening,  after  due  deliberation, 
(which  indeed  had  been  going  on  in  my  mind 
many  days,  being  much  exhausted  in  powers, 
both  of  body  and  mind,)  I  concluded  it  best  to 
suspend  all  further  proceeding,  with  regard  to 
visiting  meetings  in  this  city^  As  my  mind 
settled  under  this  act  of  resignation,  I  was  con- 
firmed in  its  being  of  the  Jjord's  ordering,  and 
of  his  abundant  mercy;  who  trieth  not  any  be- 
yond what  he  sees  good,  and  whose  service  is  a 
reasonable  service.  I  wish  greatly  to  be  pre- 
served on  all  hands,  and  in  all  things  from  hurt- 
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ing  the  good  cause,  which  is  dearer  to  me  than 
my  life.  I  am  very  feable,  and  obliged  to  use 
t!ie  sofa  very  timch,  taking  frequent  nourish- 
ment, &c.  I  propose  going  with  my  brother  to 
Bjgnor,  in  the  hope  of  being  better  able  (after 
ton  days  there)  to  undertake  the  journey  home. 
I  desire  fir  thee  as  for  myself,  that  endeavoring 
to  live  in  Ciiristian  faith  and  simplicity,  we  m:iy 
have  our  minds  deeply  centered  and  set  upon 
nothing  short  of  the  unerring  and  Divine  will  in 
all  things;  then  nothing  that  can  huppcn  to  us 
will  any  way  move  us,  but  all  will  work  together 
for  our  good,  and  for  the  honor  of  the  great 
name.  Ttiou  must  be  sensible  that  this  turn  in 
my  course,  though  by  no  means  one  previously 
calculated  upon,  was  no  great  surprise  to  me  ; 
the  wonder  was,  that  I  should  be  enabled  to  go 
through  any  part  of  the  prospect  set  before  me 
on  quitting  home,  indeed  that  I  was  strength- 
ened to  entertain  it  at  all,  considering  my  weakly 
co-idition. — Give  my  love  to  Friends. — I  am  a 
poor  creature,  but  I  trust  not  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  infinite  compassion  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel.     Farewell ! 

Cakshalton,  20th  of  Sixth  month,  1825. 

Ml/  dear  ,  I  may  state  to  thee,  that  on 

Sixth  day  and  Seventh  day  week,  my  powers  of 
boiy  and  mind  were  so  exhausted  and  enfeeb- 
led, as  clearly  to  excuse  me,  in  my  judgment, 
from  any  further  proceedings  in  my  engagement 
for  the  present.  I  saw  I  bad  no  hard  master, 
nor  unreasonable  service, — that  He  knew  what 
had  been  given  up  and  undergone  for  his  pure 
name's  sake ;  and,  were  it  called  for,  that  I  was 
ready  to  give  up  my  natural  life,  rather  than 
shrink  from  suffering  or  from  shame.  Deep  in- 
deed have  been  the  conflicts  and  the  baptisms, 
— erucifying,  yea,  mortifying  have  beentlfe  often 
silent  labors  of  ray  soul  before  tlim,  on  account 
and  on  behalf  of  this  people,  and  esp-cially  in 
this  great  city,  since  coming  to  it: — whether  I 
may  ever  complete  what  was  presented  to  ray 
mind,  as  a  religious  obligation,  I  know  not;  but 
I  am  very  comfortable  in  the  entire  relinquish- 
ment of  that  part  v/hich  respects  London. 

(To  be  coufinued.) 

"  Oh,  it  is  sad,"  says  a  holy  man,  ''  to  think 
how  many  precious  oppor  unities  I  have  lost, 
how  many  sweet  motions  and  admonitions  of 
the  Spirit  I  have  passed  over  uufruitfully,  and 
made  the  Lord  to  speak  in  vain.  In  the  secret 
influences  of  His  Spirit,  the  Lord  hath  called 
upon  me,  bat  my  worldly  thoughts  did  still 
lodge  within  me,  and  there  was  no  place  within 
my°heart  for  such  calls  of  God."  Surely  there 
is  a  way  of  enjoying  God  even  in  our  worldly 
employments.  God  would  never  h  ive  put  them 
upon  us  to  our  loss.  Enoch  walked  with  God, 
but  did  not  retire  and  separate  himself  from 
the  things  of  this  life.  We  need  not_  lose  our 
vision  by  our  employments,  if  the  fault  were 
not  our  own. — Flavcl. 


EXTR.VCT. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  popular 
theory  that  ameliorated  outward  eondiiion  is 
the  panaci;a  for  the  evils  of  society.  The  go.9- 
psl  principle  begins  from  within  and  works  out- 
wards. The  world's  principle  begins  with  the 
outward  condition,  and  expects  to  iufluouce  in- 
wardly. To  expect  that  by  changing  t'ue  world 
without,  in  order  to  suit  the  world  within,  by 
taking  away  all  diffi^jnlties,  and  removing  all 
temptations,  instead  of  hardening  the  min  with- 
in against  the  force  of  outward  temptation, — to 
adapt  the  lot  to  the  man,  instead  of  moulding 
the  spirit  to  the  lot — is  to  reverse  the  gospel 
method  of  procedure.  Nevertheless,  even  that 
favorite  speculation  of  theorists,  that  perfect  cir- 
cumstances will  produce  perfect  character,  con- 
tains a  truth.  Circumstances  of  outward  con- 
dition are  not  the  solo  efliiiients  in  the  production 
of  character,  but  they  arc  effijieuts  which  must 
not  be  ignored. 

Favorable  condition  will  not  produce  excel- 
lence, but  the  want  of  i(  often  binders  excellence. 
It  is  true  that  vice  leads  to  poverty, — all  the 
moraliz  rs  tell  us  that, — but  it  is  also  true  that 
poverty  leads  to  vice. — Robertson. 
. — «•• — 

For  Fiieiuls'  Intelligencer. 
MoLLicx  Mill,  Y'mi  month  19th,  1807. 
Our  Friends,  Elizabeth  T.  Andrews  and  Mary 
Atkinson,  have  been  very  acceptably  engaged 
visiting  the  families  of  Friends  and  others 
composing  Woolwich  Preparative  Meeting. 
They  have  had  fifty-eight  family  sittings,  be- 
side making  several  other  calls,  all  during 
very  inclement  and  tempestuous  weather,  yet 
tha  Master's  presence  and  providence  were  pre- 
eminently known  and  felt  to  go  with  and  pre- 
serve them,  olttimos  spreading  its  benign  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  those  who  actjompanicd 
them,  as  well  as  those  who  were  visited,  produ- 
cing many  opportunities,  we  trust,  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten. 

Though  favored  to  get  through  amid  storms 
and  snow  banks,  yet  when  the  labor  was  accom- 
plished, the  roads  were  so  blocked  that  they 
were  delayed  from  returning  to  their  homes 
and  families  until  labor  and  perseverance  opened 
the  way. 

This  is  written  for  the  encouragement  of 
others  who  may  have  a  like  concern  at  intim.i- 
tion  of  duty,  that  th.-y  may  be  stimulut-jd  to 
faithfulness,  and  the  reward  will  bo  surj  and 
the  pay  ample. 

'•One  great  }  rnciple,  wiiioli  wo  shouM  lay 
down  as  immovably  true,  is  that  if  a  good  work 
cannot  be  carried  on  by  tlie  calm,  self-controlled 
benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity,  then  the  time 
for  doing  it  has  not  come.  God  asks  not  the 
aid  of  our  vices.  lie  can  overrule  them  lor 
good,  but  they  are  not  the  chosen  indtruments 
I  of  human  happiness." 
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LETTER   FROM   LYDIA   P.    MOTT. 
No.  VIII. 

My  dear  M.  A.  has,  I  fear,  by  this  time, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  her  last  letter  for 
warded  to  Ohio  has  been  quite  nei^lected,  and 
was  written  in  vain  ;  but  so  far  from  such  a 
decision  being  correct,  I  can  assure  her  the 
very  circumstance  of  its  remaining  unanfwered, 
for  so  many  months  has  caused  it  to  be  more 
frequently  remembered  than  if  it  had  been  ac- 
knowledged immediately.  Many  times  have 
its  feeling  contents  been  remembered,  and  the 
silent  language  of  the  heart  they  touched  has 
been  with  corresponding  affection  and  sympathy 
with  the  unavailing  wish  that  it  could  reach 
thine  ear.  After  letting  the  first  opportunity 
pass  unimproved,  no  other  has  presented.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  I  am  fre- 
quently reminded  of  one  of  Lady  Guiou's 
spiritual  remarks,  "  that  we  have  a  divine  mo- 
ment for  every  right  purpose,  if  we  will  but 
seek  for  it  and  occupy  it;  but  when  this  is  un- 
improved it  never  can  be  recalled.  We  may 
substitute  another,  perhaps,  and  make  it  do  at 
some  rate."  How  often,  in  the  experience  of 
thy  poor  old  friend,  has  this  divine  moment 
been  suffered  to  escape  irretrievably?  Gone 
forever,  and  the  work  of  that  precious  moment 
left  undone  forever !  Sighs  nor  tears  avail  when 
the  opportunity  is  lost.  The  rising  wish  is  as  I 
write,  0  that  my  beloved  M.  A.  may  never  know 
sighs  or  tears  so  heavy  as  some  such  are. 

Why  have  my  thoughts  thus  strayed  ? 
When  I  took  the  pen  I  only  felt  as  though  I 
must  tell  thee  that  I  continued  to  remember 
thee  amid  all  my  journeyings,  whether  in  Ohio, 
over  the  Alleghanies,  by  the  majestic  Delaware, 
or  meandering  Schuylkill,  through  the  gloomy 
tunnels  of  Pennsylvania,  or  in  her  whirring 
cars,  my  heart,  untramelled,  often  turns  to  thee. 

Various  scenes  have  been  worthy  of  de- 
scription for  their  novelty  to  me,  or  their  sub- 
limity. Those  on  the  narrows  of  the  Juniata 
river  are  of  the  latter  kind,  where  stupendous 
mountains  of  granite  rise  on  the  one  hand  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  one's  head  ;  while  within  a 
few  feet  on  the  other  the  majestic  stream  rolls 
its  confined  waters,  threatening  the  traveller, 
should  his  horse  or  wheels  deviate  from  the 
solitary  path,  which,  for  miles  together,  is  un- 
inhabited. •  The  pulpit  rocks,  too,  are  lofty 
natural  monuments,  rising  in  huge  masses, 
which  seem,  some  of  them,  ready  to  totter  over 
from  their  slender  bases,  and  crush  the  passer 
by.  Their  forms  are  grotesque  and  heights 
surprising,  bespeaking  some  convulsion  which 
has  separated  them  from  their  original  mass. 
When  I  came  on,  all  nature  was  as  it  were 
awakening  from  the  deathlike  sleep  of  winter, 
and  the  progressive  opening  beauties  of  spring 
revived  me  from  day  to  day.  My  strength  in- 
creased, and  I  found  myself  able  to  attend  the 


Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  very  comforta- 
bly. It  proved  interesting  and  encouraging. 
The  barrier  of  prejudice  gave  way,  and  the  ob- 
noxious subject  of  slavery  was  spuken  on  with- 
out rebuke,  and  a  joint  committee  of  men  and 
women  Friends  appointed  to  take  measures  for 
the  more  general  education  of  the  blacks,  and 
the  moral  elevation  of  the  free  people  of  color. 
There  was  what  I  have  labored  for  many  years 
to  promote,  a  more  general  expression  of  senti- 
ments from  members  of  different  ages  when 
subjects  of  interest  were  before  the  meeting, 
and  evidently  a  disposition  manifested  by  the 
mothers  in  society  to  permit  the  free  expression 
of  views,  which  led  to  progressive  results.  This 
I  rejoiced  in  both  here  and  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  New  York,  though  in  the  latter 
there  was  a  strong  current  against  measures 
calculated  to  lead  to  abolition  princip'is;  so 
much  so  that  what  was  done  was  done  out  of 
meeting,  by  forming  an  association  of  men  and 
women  Friends  to  consider  the  great  question 
of  the  rights  of  the  colored  race,  and  devise 
ways  and  mea-ns  for  their  uiora!  improvement, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  free  cotton  goods  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  has  heretufore  been 
accomplished. 

Inspire  thy  rising  progeny,  my  dear  friend, 
with  an  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  with  the 
tendcrcst  feelings  for  the  poor  slave,  on  the 
pure  principle  of  immutable  justice,  and  the 
corresponding  injunction  of  the  Holy  Jesus, 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,"  &c.  Ah,  my  prcciuus,  this  is  one 
of  the  m-iny  themes  to  dwell  en  with  thy  chil- 
dren. Ever  remember  that  oral  instruction, 
especially  that  of  an  affectionate  mother,  makes 
the  most  enduring  impressions  on  the  plastic 
mind  of  an  intelligent  child.  Use,  then,  or 
rather  I  would  say  continue  to  use,  this  power- 
ful engine  for  good  ;  seek  opportunities  to  con- 
verse with  them  freely,  giving  them  an  evi- 
dence thou  wishes  them  to  fully  express  their 
little  thoughts  without  embarrassment.  By 
questions  now  and  then  start  an  enquiry  what 
they  think  about  some  simple  subject,  and  thus 
accuf  torn  them  to  find  pleasure  in  conversing 
gradually  on  themes  which  but  for  this  method 
would  lie  dormant.  The  twilight  was  wont  to 
be  a  favorite  hour  with  my  dear  ones  for  this 
exercise ;  and  for  family  retirement  and  silent 
waiting,  it  is  generally  favorable,  the  bustle  of 
the  day  being  over. 

To  have  had  thee  to  share  my  enjoyments 
would  have  added  much  to  them,  for  intellectual 
pleasures  are  doubled  by  being  participated  in 
by  kindred  spirits,  and  thine,  my  beloved  M. 
A.,  has  long  been  such  to  thy  unchanged, 
though  far  separated  friend,  h.  P.  M. 
■  <i»  ■ — 

Wesley  says,  ''  we  are  every  movaeni pleasing 
or  displeasing  to  God." 
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PUBLIC  GAMBLING. 

The  above  title  is  givea  to  a  discourse  deliv- 
ered before  the  Trioity  Methodist  Bpidcopal  So- 
ciety, on  the  27th  of  last  month,  by  the  Pastor, 
B.  H.  Nadal,  and  reported  in  the  Eoening  Tele- 
graph of  the  following  day.  The  just  rebuke 
given  to  the  late  Crosby  Opera  House  Lottery 
and  all  other  species  of  gambling  is  presented  in 
so  forcible  a  manner  that  we  are  glad  to  furnish 
oar  readers  with  lacge  extracts  from  it: 

What  is  Gambling  ?  It  is  playing  for  money, 
or  other  stake,  whether  the  game  be  one  of  skill 
or  purely  of  chance.  Is  such  playing  honest  or 
,  dishonest?  There  are  several  ways  of  parting 
with  property  recogniz  >d  among  men  as  honest, 
namely,  by  gift,  by  sale  or  exchange,  and  by  be- 
quest. A.  gift  or  bequest  may  be  procured 
through  fraud  or  deceit,  and  dishonesty  may  be 
practised  in  buying  or  selling.  But,  in  them- 
selves considered,  giving  and  buying  and  selling 
are  fair  and  proper  transactions.  Gambling  is 
something  entirely  different  from  both  giving 
and  buying:  and  selling.  It  is  not  giving  ;  so  far 
is  the  loser  in  the  game  from  a  benevolent  in- 
tention towards  the  winner,  that  he  regards  him 
as  his  antagonist,  and  engages  in  the  game  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  stripping  the  said  antago- 
nist and  enriching  himself.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  purchase  and  sale,  for  the  winner  gives  noth- 
ing, and  proposes  to  give  nothing,  in  exchange 
for  the  stake  he  carries  otf.    A  (jl/t  blesses  both 

him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes _  . 

But  in  the  acquisition  of  money  by  gambling 
the  case  is  quite  different.  The  winner  cannot 
say,  "  I  bought  it,"  or  "  I  earned  it,''  or  "  It 
was  given  to  me;"  he  says,  '^  I  won  it."  And 
that'means  that  he  gave  no  equivalent  for  it; 
that  he  from  whom  he  took  it  parted  with  it 
most  unwillingly,  and  so  far  from  giving  it, 
characterized  it  as  "  lost." 

But  the  question  is  whether  or  not  gambling 
is  honest.  We  do  not  deny  that  a  bet  may  be 
fairly  made  and  fairly  carried  out,  nor  that  a 
game  of  cards  may  be  fairly  played,  even  where 
a  regular  gambler  is  one  of  the  players.  That  is, 
ther°  may^be  no  fraud  used  by  either  party  in  the 
bet  or  came  ;  but  is  there  not  a  question  lying 
back  of  the  mere  manner  in  which  gambling  may 
be  done  ?  The  real  question  is,  Whether  gamb- 
ling is  not  dishonest,  ev^n  when  fairly  done  if  We 
think  it  is.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the 
right  of  the  winner  to  keep  the  money  won, 
is^'that  the  loser  went  into  the  game  fully  aware 
of  the  chances,  and  would  himsell  have  kept 
the  stakes  had  he  been  successful.  But  this  is 
only  saying  that  the  two  parties  m  the  game 
agreed  beforehand  to  the  chances  of  the  game  ; 
and  that  the  loss  of  the  loser  was,  in  a  sense, 
voluntary.  Mere  agreement,  however,  cannot 
make  wrong  right.     Two  men  agree  to  tight  a 


duel,  and  one  is  killed  ;  will  we  say  it  is  all  right 
because  the  seconds  examine]  the  weapons,  and 
regulated  the  wh  -le  affair  according  to  the  rules 
of  honor?  Do  the  rules  of  honor,  however 
punctiliously  guarded  and  observed,  take  from 
the  soul  of  the  survivor  the  guilt  of  murder,  or 
from  the  soul  of  the  dead  man  the  guilt  of  su'cide  ? 
Is  not  the  guilt  enhanced  by  the  very  fact  of  iho 
cool,  deliberate  agreement  of  the  parties  to  "  set 
their  lives  upon  a  throw  ?"  All  Christian  civ- 
ilization answers,  "  Certainly." 

Now  will  not  this  logic  apply  equally  well  to 
gambling  ?  Why  not  ?  Have  we  any  more  right 
to  injure  a  man  with  his  consent  in  his  property 
than  in  his  pf  r.'^on  ?  It  is  clear  that  however  the 
parties  gambling  may  consent  to  the  rules  of  the 
game,  the  gambler's  gains  are  di>honcstly  gotten 
They  are  neither  earned,  nor  secured  by  other 
equivalent ;  they  are  not  (jivcn  to  him,  and  the 
fact  that  by  the  rules  of  the  game  it  was  agreed 
that  either  should  take  the  other's  money  if  be 
could,  only  makes  the  wrong  the  greater  by 
providing  that  it  was  deliberate. 

We  may  be  told  that  the  equivalent  rendered 
by  the  successful  gambler  to  his  victim  is  the 
chance  to  become  winner.  But  whatever  else 
this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not  an  equivalent. 
An  equivalent  is  that  which  a  man  receives  for 
his  money,  and  the  loser  receives  nothing  for 
his.  By  the  very  terms  of  the  game,  the  loser 
agrees  to  part  with  his  money  without  an  equi- 
valent, and  the  winner  to  take  it  without  mak- 
ing a  return.  That  is  the  meaning  of  having  a 
chance.  It  is  to  agree  to  be  injured  ourselves, 
or  to  injure  another.  Indeed,  each  one,  knowing 
that  he  may  be  either  winner  or  loser,  consents 
both  to  injure  and  to  be  injureil.  The  chance, 
therefore,  so  far  from  being  the  1  user's  equivalent, 
is  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  which  demands  an 
equivalent.  Indeed,  it  is  only  chance,  so  far  as 
the  two  players  are  concerned  :  as  it  respects  the 
law  which  reciuires  us  not  to  injure  our  neighbor, 
it  is  no  chance  atall.  Whichever  wins,  justice  is 
violated  and  robbery  is  committal - 

But  we  come  to  night  to  inquire  whether 
there  are  not  other  forms  of  gambling  rife  among 
us  which  we  vainly  labor  to  whitewash  into  res- 
pectability. If  wealthy  and  respectable  people 
breed  fine  horses  and  cultivate  their  speed  with 
more  care  than  they  train  tLelr  chiluren,  and  then 
ujatch  them  against  other  horses  on  the  race- 
course for  large  sums  of  money,  are   they  not 

^'""Are'they  not  doing  boldly,  in  the  face  of  the 
world  what  others  ot  less  note  are  doing  m  con- 
cealment? When  we  have  «'gilt  concerts 
at  which  hunlreds  of  people  are  gathered  to- 
eether  under  the  thin  disguise  of  some  tnflmg 
perfurmancc,  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
in  "a  lottery  are  we  not  gambling  just  as  really 
as  if  we  sat  down  at  cards  and  played  lor  large 
heaps  of  currency?     To  such  questions  there 
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can  be  but  one  honest  answer,  and  ihat  is, 
that  the  lottery,  the  gift  enterprise,  the 
horse-race,  the  niffle,  are  all  forms  of  gam- 
bling, all  games  of  chance,  in  which  money  or 
property  is  risked.  So  numerous  are  the  gift 
enterprises  becoming,  and  so  do  they  threaten 
to  damage  public  morals,  that  even  the  secular 
press,  slow  as  it  usually  is  to  attack  fashionable 
vice,  is  beginning  to  resist. 

But  perhaps  we  had  better  select  as  an  illus- 
tration the  most  recent  and  notable  instances  of 
this  form  of  gambling — we  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  great  Crosby  Opera  House  Lottery.  For 
lottery  it  was,  nothing  more  nor  less.  The 
tickets  and  prizes  were  drawn  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  drawing  was  as  much  a  game  of  chance 
as  if  cards  or  dice  had  been  used.  The  case  of 
this  famous  lottery  seems  to  be  this  : — A  certain 
Mr.  Crosby,  heretofore  unknown,  but  famous 
now  for  the  rest  of  the  century,. had  run  him 
self  hopelessly  in  debt  in  building  an  opera 
house  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Some  of  his  in- 
genious friends  suggested  the  formation  of  an 
art  association,  which  shall  add  some  three 
hundred  pictures  to  the  luckless  opera  house, 
and  establish  a  lottery,  of  which  the  house  and 
pictures  shall  be  the  prizes.  The  scheme  was 
that  there  should  be  210,000  tickets  at  ^5  apiece, 
and  302  prizes.  The  opera  house  they  valued 
at  $600,000,  and  the  pictures  were  supposed  to 
be  worth  $100,000,  making  $700,000,  nomin- 
ally, to  be  contested  for  by  210,000  ticket- 
holders,  bringing  the  lottery  men,  if  all  sold, 
$1,050,000.  But  26,000  tickets  remained 
unsold. 

According  to  members  of  the  press  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  the  account  stands  about 
thus,  namely  : — The  Opera  House  is  worth  about 
$300,000,  instead  of  twice  that;  the  pictures, 
$100,000 ;  the  expense  of  adve'tising,  etc., 
amounts  to  about  8200,000,  making  the  outlay 
by  the  projector  of  the  lottery,  $600,000.  The 
amount  of  money  received,  if  the  tickets  had 
all  been  sold,  would  have  been  $1,050,000; 
which  would  have  left  in  the  purse  of  Mr 
Crosby  $450,000.  But  25,000  of  the  tickets 
remained  unsold,  and  therefore  were  so  many 
chances  for  Mr.  Crosby  to  draw  from  his  own 
lottery.  The  whole  receipts  from  the  lottery 
therefore,  instead  of  $1,050,000,  would  be  only 
$925,000,  from  which  deducting  the  six  hun- 
dred thousand  for  Opera  House,  pictures  and  ex- 
penses, of  advertising,  we  have  a  clear  profit 
from  the  aifair,  for  the  projector,  of  $325,000 
But  still  further,  each  ticket-holder  has  only 
one  chance  in  every  666  to  draw  a  prize,  while 
Mr.  Crosby  with  25,000  tickets  left  on  his 
hands,  had  about  one  chance  in  every  nine,  and 
actually  did  draw  about  $10,000  worth  of  the 
prizes.  Philadelphia  bought  over  27,000 
tickets,  expending  for  them  well  on  to 
$140,000.     She  drew  16  prizes,  losing  at  the 


estimated  value  of  the  pictures  drawn,  about  a 
$100,000,  a  sum  half  suflScient  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  respectable  college,  quite  enough  to 
erect  50  neat  residences  for  the  poor;  enough 
to  furnish  for  the  destitute  16,660  tons  of  coal ; 
or  to  build  at  least  ten  missionary  chapels  and 
Sunday  Schools. 

We  need  hardly  call  attention  to  the  foU)/  of 
such  uneq'ial  gaming.  And  it  is  altogether 
astounding  that  any  sane  person  would  be  will- 
ing to  play  at  such  a  game,  a  game  in  which 
only  one  ticket  in  every  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  could  win,  in  which  there  could  only  be 
three  hundred  winners  in  a  population  of 
210,000  ticket  holders;  a  population  about 
equal  to  that  of  Boston  or  Chic  go.  Why  the 
chance  was  poorer  in  Mr.  Crosby's  lottery  than  it 
would  be  at  Morrisey's  ffiro  bank,  perhaps  worse 
than  it  would  be  in  any  den  in  this  city.  In  the 
light  of  cool,  quiet  after  thought,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  drawing,  it  looks  as  though  no  one 
would  have  given  such  a  wild  scheme  a  moment's 
consideration.  x\nd  yet  the  whole  country  was 
tossed  into  a  tempest  of  excitement  about  it. 
The  people  saw  it  in  every  paper,  and  talked 
themselves  out  of  their  reason  respecting  it  ; 
and  to  such  a  pitch  did  the  furor  rise  that  this 
city,  the  "  Quaker  City,"  proverbial  for  steadi- 
ness, sent  at  least  one  reporter  all  the  way  to 
ChicaiTo  to  report  the  drawing  as  it  proceeded. 

And  such  was  the  excitement  among  our 
ticket  holders  that  when  the  magic  me^isages, 
reporting  the  names  of  the  fortunate  persons, 
began  to  arrive,  the  newspaper  office  to  which 
they  were  sent  was  thronged  to  excess,  and  the 
street  in  front  was  literally  crowded,  so  that 
there  was  no  getting  out  or  in. 

We  do  not  forget  that  the  great  lottery  in 
question  hud  the  sanction  of  respectable  names 
in  all  the  great  cities.  These,  no  doubt,  insured 
fairness  in  the  drawing;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  also  communicated  to  the  affair  a 
gloss  of  gentility  that  served  to  blind  many  a 
thoughtless  person  to  the  wrong  involved.  But 
we  must  not  forgot  that  sin  has  frequently  been 
respectable.  There  were  respectable  people 
connected  with  the  legalized  lotteries  of  fifty 
years  ago.  Lotteries  have  been  organized  for 
the  building  of  churches.  Washington's  Monu- 
ment in  Baltimore  was  built  by  means  of  a  lot- 
tery authorized  by  a  legislature.  But  no 
amount  of  respectable  patronage  or  favor,  and 
no  amount  of  human  legislation,  can  convert 
sin  into  virtue,  or  make  of  a  lottery  anything 
better  than  gambling. 

This  very  respectability  is  an  additional  ob- 
jection to  such  schemes  as  Crosby's  lottery. 
When  respectable  men  so  far  forget  themselves 
as  to  give  their  influence  to  a  system  of  gam- 
bling which  sweeps  over  the  breadth  of  the 
whole  country,  it  shows  that  the  bonds  of  pub 
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lie  opinion  on  moral  questions  are  in  daat^er 
of  being  loosened.  The  respectable  men  who 
give  their  public  sanction  to  lotteries  have 
either  lost  all  sense  of  their  wrong;,  or  they 
think  the  public  conscience  is  weakened  on 
the  subject  and  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  called  to  account. 

And  this  latter,  we  fear  is  the  true  stite  of 
the  case.  The  spirit  of  gambling  seems  to  havi 
taken  possession  of  the  public  mind  as  with  the 
power  and  rage  of  madness.  It  careers  over  the 
country  and  the  world  like  a  destructive  tor- 
nado. It  looks  as  though  it  would  (ear  up  the 
even  foundations  of  right  and  wrong,  and  ob- 
literate, or  at  least  cover  up  with  flying  rubbish, 
the  very  sense  of  honesty  between  man  and 
man.  Why,  if  it  comes  to  be  settled  that  a  gam- 
bling opentiou  is  a  legitimate  method  of  alien- 
ating property,  then  why  not,  in  time,  any  other 
meihol  of  robbery  ?  Look  abroad!  See  the 
gambling  in  the  so  called  highest  circles  both 
here  and  in  Europe.  Think  of  Baden-Baden, 
with  its  gambling  princes  acd  millionaires, 
where  dice  and  cards  rest  not,  day  nor  night! 

Remember  Saratigia,  formerly  a  happy  and 
innocent  resort  for  the  sick  and  weary,  now  a 
place  at  which  gambling  holds  perpetual  carni- 
val, where  even  women  play  deep  and  bet  with 
all  the  boldness  of  men,  shaming  hu.^^ands  and 
brothers,  and  converting  themselves  from  la  lies 
into  disgusting,  swaggering  Amazons.  Here, 
too,  within  two  or  three  years,  has  come  the 
horse-race,  bringing  its  exciting  blight  of  bet 
ting  and  bluster  and  bravado  in  the  place  of  the 
general  quiet  which  was  forinerly  so  noteworthy 
a  feature  of  the  plice.  Of  ail  the  forms  of 
gambling,  horse-racing  seems  most  nearly  allied 
to  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  The  race  implies 
the  jockey,  and  at  the  mention  of  that  word  the 
refined    intellect  bej^ins  to  shrink. 


tally  corrupt.  Dallying  with  vice,  mitigating 
it,  apologizing  for  it,  always  precede  the  era- 
brace  of  it,  and  the  little  vices,  so  called,  aro 
embraced  first.  No  one  suddenly  becomes  what 
is  called  a  blackleg.  The  beginning  of  such  a 
character  lies  far  back,  perhaps  in  the  boy'H 
winning  of  toys,  or,  if  in  mature  life,  perhaps 
in  Church  fairs,  in  social  card  pirtie-*,  or,  "  art 
gift  enterprises."  Fir.-t  the  hook  with  a  bait, 
and  the  bait  gilded  and  scented  with  the  tinsel 
and  cologne  of  respectability  and  fashion,  and 
then  tlie  naked  hook  in  due  time  becomes  itself 
a  charm. 


One  of  the  great  evils  likely  to  re-^ult  from 
this  vast  flojd-tide  of  gambling  is  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  by  which  most  of  the  States  had  sup- 
pressed lotteries.  Indeed,  this  Crosby  scheme 
has  already  shown  that  our  lottery  laws  are  a  dead 
letter  on  our  stature  books.  The  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  we  understand  it,  forbids  lotteries 
in  the  State,  and  makes  it  a  punishable  offense 
to  offer  a  ticket  for  sale,  or  to  advertise  a  lottery 
in  the  newspapers  And  yet,  how  many  papers 
here  have  been  filled  with  advertisements  of 
thisgreit  "gift  enterprise."  The  authorities 
knew  that  a  change  of  name  did  not  alter  the 
thing  one  iota. 

If  this  rush  of  the  world  towards  gambling 
is  not  soon  checked,  there  is  no  telling  where  it 
will  end.  Let  all,  and  especially  the  young, 
according  to  the  proverb,  "beware  of  begin- 
nings." "  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little 
fire'kindleth."     No  one  suddenly  becomes  to 


We  do  notpretonl  to  judge  them  any  Chris- 
tians in  and  out  of  the  ministry,  who  may  hiVe 
had  tickets  in  the  late  lottery ;  we  deal  with 
principles  and  actions;  Gvi  is  the  judge  of  all 
the  earth.  But  against  the  wrong  we  must  cry 
out  all  the  more  earnes'ly,  the  more  numerously 
and  respectably  it  is  patronized.  As^ain  we 
say,  avoid  beginnings  !  Refuse  to  do  even  a 
doubtful  thing.  Always  give  virtue  the  benefit 
of  your  doubts.  Surely  there  are  safe  ways 
enough  open,  b:>th  of  pleasure  and  business,  in 
which  we  may  go.  Let  us  ba  resolved  that, 
instead  of  being  mere  drift  on  the  tide  of  gam- 
bl.ng  now  rolling  through  the  laud,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  stem  it  and  throw  it  back. 

In  fine,  let  the  authorities  of  this  country, 
let  the  rulers  of  this  State  and  city,  consider 
calmly  and  afresh,  to  what  they  are  plelged  by 
their  solemn  oath  of  ojjirel  Let  them  pat  a 
stop  to  gaming,  whether  by  the  churches,  by 
art  associations,  or  in  the  city  "  hells,"  whether 
veiled  or  naked.  Let  the  Church  wash  her 
hands  of  all  participation  in  any  and  every 
form  of  gambling,  under  whatever  pretense  and 
for  whatever  purpose. 

And,  Christian  brother,  when  temptcl  to 
take  a  near  cut  to  riches,  remember  the  hill  to 
which  Bunyan's  pilgrim  came  when  he  had 
crosse'l  "  the  plain  of  ease."  It  was  the  '_*  hill 
lucre,"  a  filthy  hill,  with  a  silver  mine  in  it, 
into  which  many  fell  and  perished.  ^^  One  De. 
mas.  "who  loved  this  present  world,"  stood  ou 
the  hill  and  called  to  Christian  to  turn  ^Jisidc. 
Ljt  Christian's  answer  be  yours.  "  No,"  said 
the  honest  pilgrim,  "I  know  you,  Oehazi  vras 
your  greatgrandfather  and  Judas  y.mr  father  ; 
and  you  have  trod  in  their  steps ;  it  is  but  a 
devilish  prank  that  thou  uscst.  Thy  father  waa 
hanged  for  a  traitor,  and  thou  deservcst  no 
better  reward." 

.  «■»  ■ — 

Let  us  live  in  the  constant  contomplation  of 
the..'lory  of  Christ,  and  virtue  will  proceed  from 
II im  to  repair  all  our  decays,  to  renew  a  right 
.nirit  within  us,  and  to  cause  us  to  abound  _m 
all  duties  of  obedience.  This  way  of  prnducing 
these  cfi'ects,  flesh  and  blood  will  not  reveal;  it 
Juoks  hke  washing  iu  Jordan  to  cure  a  leprosy  j 
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but  the  life  of  faith  is  a  mystery  known   only 
unto  them  in  whom  it  is. —  Owen. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  23,  1867. 


We  would  remind  our  friends  that  we  ap- 
proach the  termination  of  the  current  volume 
of  the  Intelligencer.  The  commencement  of  a 
new  year  will  be  a  favorable  time  for  those  who 
are  disposed  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
paper,  to  send  us  additional  names  as  sub- 
scribers. 


Car- travel — Intemperance. — "We  notice 
with  satisfaction  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
crimination of  color  by  railroad  corporations, 
and  trust  that  the  prohibition  which  has  for  a 
long  time  been  persisted  in  by  the  different 
railroad  companies  of  this  city  will  very  soon 
cease  to  exist,  and  that  to  the  colored  man  will 
be  awarded  the  same  privileges  enjoyed  by  his 
white  neighbor.  Too  long  has  the  unwarranta- 
ble prejudice  against  color  been  indulged,  and 
we  hail  with  pleasure  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
day  for  this  injured  class  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

The  subject  of  the  city  passenger  cars  run- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  the  week  also  claims  our 
interest.  There  has  been  so  much  said  in  favor 
of  it  in  public  and  private,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
worth  while  for  us  to  reiterate  the  advantages 
which  we  believe  might  be  derived  therefrom 
in  both  a  religious  and  moral  point  of  view.  We 
hope  the  efforts  to  remove  all  legal  obstructions 
to  this  laudable  movement  will  be  successful, 
and  that  the  liberty  of  conscience  recognized  by 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
will  be  respected. 

We  are  unable  to  see  the  consistency  of  a 
determined  opposition  to  this  measure  on  the 
ground  of  a  "  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  "  by 
those  who  are  not,  apparently,  making  a  corres- 
pondent effort  to  suppress  the  gross  evils  which 
meet  the  eye  at  every  turn,  under  the  cover  of 
the  licensed  grog-shop.  The  alarming  increase 
of  intemperance  in  our  midst  demands  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  philanthropic  jior- 
tion  of  the  community — to  see  what  means  can 
be  devised  by  which  the  unrighteous  traffic  of 
spirituous  liquors  can  be  checked,  and  the 
offenders  be  brought  to  realize  the  enormity  of 


the  evil  of  selling  to  their  fellow  men  that 
which  they  know  has  the  effect  to  cloud  the 
noble  gift  of  reason,  and  thereby  subject  them 
to  the  probable  commission  of  crimes,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  will  be  proportioned  by  the  pas- 
sions which  are  thus  unduly  excited.  The 
crowded  condition  of  both  the  State  and  County 
prisons,  renders  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
system  of  separate  confinement,  and  a  very  sad 
part  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  inmates  are  young  men. 
We  are  credibly  informed  that,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  more  than  two  thirds, 
probably  three-fourths,  of  the  commitments  have 
been  of  young  men  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  The  agent  for  the  county  prison,  in  his 
report  recently  published,  says  truly.^  that  the 
terrible  evils  of  intemperance  are  only  partially 
seen  in  the  statistics  of  our  prisons  and  alms- 
houses and  in  the  records  of  the  press.  We 
cako  the  following  extract  from  this  report : — • 

"  Could  even  a  faint  conception  of  the  mise- 
ries intemperance  has  entailed;  be  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  community,  the  horror 
awakened  by  the  disclosure  would  lead  to  meas- 
ures for  its  overthrow  in  some  degree  commen- 
surate with  its  magnitude.  In  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  alone,  no  fewer  than  forty  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  arrests 
were  made  by  the  police  force  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  records  show  that  of  these  arrests, 
three-fourths  were  cases  of  disorder  arising  solely 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  To  esti- 
mate merely  the  pecuniari/  cost  of  intemperance 
to  our  city,  we  must  add  to  the  sums  paid  annu- 
ally for  the  support  of  courts,  and  otficers  of 
justice,  and  of  our  prisons  and  almf^houses,  the 
untold  sums  which  have  been  lost  to  the  pur- 
suits of  business,  by  the  crimes,  disease  and 
death  of  the  thousands  who  have  been  with- 
drawn from  their  proper  avocations,  and  have 
become  a  prey  to  strong  drink.  The  most 
alarming  feature  of  the  evil  seems  to  be  in  its 
power  of  propagation.  The  number  of  rum 
shops  which  have  sprung  into  existence  during 
the  past  twelve  mouths  is  incredible.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  those  amply  competent  to 
know  that  there  are  as  many  tippling  houses  in 
Philadelphia  at  this  time  as  there  are  public 
lamp  posts  in  the  streets.  In  a  single  district 
in  this  city  the  number  of  Inspectors  appointed 
by  Government,  at  a  salary  in  each  c)se  of  five 
dollars  per  day,  fur  the  supervision  of  the  manu- 
facture of  whiskey  alone,  is  more  than  four 
hundred  ;  and  even  that  number  has  been  found 
insufhcient  to  keep  pace  with  the  amount  pro- 
duced of  this  single  stimulant. 

There  was  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  las 
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year  for  the  licenses  of  rum  shops  by  Philadel- 
phia, one  hundred  and  sixty-hix  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty  four  dollars.  This  sum,  for 
the  privilege  of  establishing  so  many  pest- 
houses,  to  fix,  like  moral  plague  spots  and  fest- 
ering sores,  upon  the  surface  of  our  otherwise 
beautiful  city." 

We  think  that  this  report  speaks  for  itself, 
and  should  awaken  earnest  thought  as  to  what 
can  be  done  to  arrest  the  enormous  evils  of 
which  it  treats. 


meetiner^  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  alone.  Tiie 
travelliner  friend  evi-r  met  a  corcHnl  welcome  flt  his 
bospitMble  home,  and  miuiy  there  are  who  will  re- 
member the  precious  scusons  enjoyed  under  hU  roof. 
A  few  days  before  his  decease  two  inii.i>tiTiDg 
Friends  lodged  at  his  residence,  and  in  their  pHriirjf 
interview  expressed  their  belief  that  his  day's  work 
was  nearly  done,  and  tlie  feeling  was  that  his  sua 
was  about  to  set  in  the  western  horizon,  without  a 
cloud  to  obscure  its  brightness. 


Married,  on  the  31st  of  First  month,  1867,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  with  the  approbation  of  Solebiirj'  Mou'hly 
l^Ieeting,  E.  Watson  Fell,  son  of  Joseph  and  H.-^rriet 
Fell,  and  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Joha  E.  and  JIartba 
Kenderdiue,  all  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

,  on  Founh-day  evening,  Tenth  mo.  lOtb,  1866, 

according  to  the  order  of  the  Sofiety  of  Friends,  and 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Wm.  Lloyd, 
JosEPHi  Slack  to  Esvher  Lloyd,  both  of  Lower 
Makefield,  Pa. 

,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  30th  of  First  mo., 

1867,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Fui^man  L.  Mdlfokd,  of  Milhille,  N.  J-,  to 
Anna  Lloyd,  of  Lower  Makefield,  Pa. 

,  on  the  7th  inst.,  according  to  the  or-^er  of 

Friends,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  grand- par- 
ents. Thorn  IS  and  Ann  J.  Paxson,  Robert  Howell 
Brown,  of  Biulington  Co.,  N.  J.,  son  of  John  Brown, 
to  Mary  B.  Paxson,  daughter  of  Albert  S.  Paxson, 
of  Buckingham,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  suddenly,  on  Fourth- day  morning,  13th 
inst.,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother,  in  Philadelphia, 
John  R.  Livezey,  an  esimable  young  man,  in  the 
25th  yeir  df  bis  age,  son  of  Thomas  and  Rachel  R. 
Livezey;  all  members  of  Plymouth  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pa. 

,  on  the  5th  of  Second  month,  1867,  Chas.  F. 

Jenkins,  of  Gwynedd,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  in  his 
74tb  year. 

,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  lltb  of  Second  month, 

1867,  James  Dixon.  Jr.,  aged  28  years,- son  of  James 
and  Mary  Ann  B.  Dixon,  of  Talbot  Co..  Md. 

.  on  toe  15th  of  Second  month.  1867,  Howard, 

son  of  Thomas  H.  and  Sallie  G.  S^iunders,  aged 
7  months ;  members  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

,  near  "Waynesville,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  on 

the  1st  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  .\Iaky  Gause,  widow 
of  the  late  Samuel  Gause,  aged  nearly  86  years;  an 
esteemed  member  and  for  many  years  an  elder  of 
Miami  Monthly  Meeting. 

She  moved  from  R-dstone,  Penna.,  in  1814,  and 
settled  near  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

,    at    his   residence,  in    Elk   township,  Chester 

county.  Pa.,  on  the  29  h  of  Tenth  month,  1866, 
Richard  Sidwkll,  an  elder  and  member  of  Little  Elk 
Meeting,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  dep.^.rta^e  of  this  beloved  Friend,  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived  has  lost  one  of  its  most  is- 
teemed  members,  his  family  a  fond  and  indulgent 
p:irent,  and  society  one  of  its  faiihful  st:Audard  bear- 
ers. Quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  his  denieanor,  he 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  practically  carry- 
ing out  in  all  his  movements  the  precepts  of  the  de 
voted  Christian.  He  was  ever  diligent  in  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings,  when  health  permitted,  and  for 
months  has    been  known  to  attend  his  own  little 


That  sorrow  for  sin  which  keeps    the    poul 

from  looking  toward  the  tucrcy  ^i-af,  and  which 

keeps  Christ  and  the  soul  asunder,  is  a  sinful 

sorrow. 

.—*•»—. • 

Extrncta  from  the  minutes  of  the  Meetings  for 

Reaiihif)  and  Convrrsafion,  held  at  Rac'9  St. 

Meet iny -house,  Fh'daddphia. 

(Continued  from  page  776.) 

2d  mo.  \olh,  18»i7. — A  lurge  number  of 
Friends  were  in  attendance,  and  alter  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting,  an  cs>ay  was 
presented  by  one  of  our  members,  entitled 
"  Conversational  meetings — thtir  oriuinal  de- 
sign, and  present  aspect  contrasted  "  The 
views  held  forth  in  this  essay  were  such  as  tend 
to  discourage  the  discu.'^s.ion  of  proposed  reforms 
and  changes  in  the  practice  or  discipline  of  our 
Society,  or  the  expression  of  views  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  ten^r  of  the  teachings  of 
Friends.  The  author  considers  the  ten  iency  of 
our  Conversational  Meetings  as  unfavorable  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Society,  and  is  ospeci- 
cially  opposed  to  some  of  the  measures  which 
have  been  suggested.  In  reply  to  his  strict- 
tures,  several  Friends  remarked  that  freedooi  of 
expression  was  neee.'sary  to  bring  out  the  views 
of  our  younger  and  least  experienced  members", 
and  to  open  the  way  f  >r  correcting  errors  of 
judi^ment  arising  from  want  of  information  or 
from  one  sided  and  partial  thinking. 

The  subject  selected  for  this  evening  being 
"Moderation  and  Temperance,"  the  ancient 
and  modern  rules  of  discipline  bearing  on  the 
subject  were  read,  showing  the  gradual  growth 
of  this  testimony  from  the  year  ITOt)  to  1841. 
While  atone  time  it  was  the  practice  of  Friends 
to  aid  each  other  in  procuring  whiskey  or  rum 
to  promote  the  gathering  of  the  harvest,  the 
evils  of  tlie  practice  became  so  apparent  that  the 
use  of  distilled  spirits  was  first,  advised  agnin-t— 
then  discouraged— and  finally  the  habitual 
use  was  made  an  otlenco  against  the  I)isci[dino. 

In  1811,  our  Yearly  Meeting  directed  that 
Friends  should  be  tenderly  advised  to  abst-iia 
from  renting  their  pr-.perty,  or  furni.shtng  any 
materi.ls,  whereby  our  testimony  against  spirit- 
uous liouors  as  a  drink  will  be  violated.  Not- 
withstanding the  gradual  growth  of  this  con- 
cern in  the  Society,  it  must  bo  admitted  tht^e 
is  still  great  need  for  renewed  attention  to  it, 
not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  a  body-nut  only 
to  keep  ourselves  from  the  defilement  of  ttroog 
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drink,  but  to  strengthen  the  good  resolves  of 
ofhers.  The  alarming  spread  of  taverns,  drink- 
ing-?aloons  and  restaurants,  where  temptations 
to  indulgence  in  this  vice  are  held  out,  should, 
it  was  urged,  be  checked  by  legislation,  and  the 
influence  of  our  Society  should  be  exerted 
with  law  makers  to  impose  restrictions  upon  this 
destructive  branch  of  business.  The  view  was 
also  held  up  that  the  sources  of  intemperance 
are  not  in  the  licensing  of  taverns,  so  much  as 
in  the  neglect  of  those  safeguards  in  the  indi- 
vidual which  are  calculated  to  restrain  undue 
desires,  and  to  persevere  in  the  path  of  temper- 
ance and  of  virtue.  As  parents,  friends,  or 
neighbors,  whatever  sphere  of  life  we  may  move 
in,  vfh  should  take  care  that  our  example  and 
precept  tend  to  strengthen  the  good  resolves  of 
those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

We  should  inculcate  the  virtue  of  total  ab- 
stinence. Intemperance  is  generallythe  result 
of  sniall  beginnings  ;  it  grows  insidiously,  un- 
dermining the  physical  and  moral  health,  till  it 
blights  the  happiness  of  home,  and  brings  ruin 
and  degradation  in  its  train.  The.practice  of 
handing  wine  as  an  act  of  hospitality,  or  at  pub- 
lic entertainments,  was  strongly  condemned,  as 
leading  many  to  the  tirst  acts  of  imprudent  in- 
dulgence, and  calculated  to  remove  the  whole- 
some dread  of  the  intoxicating  draught  in  which 
our  children  are  or  ought  to  be  educated.  The 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  late  war  is  seen  in 
an  increase  of  intemperance,  and  Friends  were 
urged  to  be  vigilant  and  active  .in  sustaining 
and  advancing  the  temperance  cause  in  which 
m&uy  of  our  ancestors  were  pioneers. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

friends'  publication  association. 

The  want  of  an  organization  amongst  Friends, 
for  the  publication  of  books,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote a  knowledge  of  our  principles  and  testi- 
monies, and  to  furnish  suitable  reading  matter 
for  our  children,  has  been  felt  by  many  Friends, 
and  has  been  the  subject  from  time  to  time  of 
several  articles  in  the  Intelligencer. 

Believing  the  time  to  have  arrived  when 
some  eff'ort  might  be  ma^'c  to  form  such  an  as- 
sociation, a  nuiuber  of  Friends  met  together  at 
Race  Street  iMonthly  Mi  eting  room,  on  Sixth- 
day  afternoon,  the  15th  inst.,  to  consider  the 
subject. 

Afrer  a  free  interchange  of  sentiment,  it  was 
the  united  judgment  of  those  present  that  an 
association  should  be  formed.  The  meeting 
adjourned  to  Sixth-day  afternoon  next,  Third 
month  1st,  at  3  o'clock,  at  the  same  place. 

Friends  interested  in  this  concern  are  invi 
to  attend. 


?ited 


Joy  and  comfort  are  those  dainties  that  God 
doth  not  every  day  feast  his  people  with  ,  every 
day  is  not  a  harvest  day  nor  a  suoimer's  day. 


ANOTHER   EXAMPLE  OF  WISE  LIBERALITY. 

The  following  letter,  which  explains  itself, 
breathes  such  a  spirit  of  generous  philanthropy 
that  we  think  it  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
Intelligencer.  It  is  addressed  to  fifteen  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  who  are  selected  as  the  trustees  to  carry 
out  the  well-conceived  designs  of  the  donor,  and 
who  have  already  met  and  accepted  the  respon- 
sible position  assigned  them.  We  would  that 
all  those  intrusted  by  Providence  with  riches 
far  beyond  their  needs  could  feel  themselves 
stewards,  bound  to  use  them  wisely  for  the  bene, 
fit  of  others,  and  to  promote  the  great  civilizing 
and  Christianizing  agencies,  which  are  needing 
pecuniary  aid. 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  address  you  on  a  sub- 
ject which  occupied  my  mind  long  before  I  left 
England,  and  in  regard  to  one  at  least  of  you — 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  distinguished  and 
valued  friend  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted 
for  cordial  sympathy,  careful  consideration,  and 
wise  counsel  in  this  matter — will  remember  that 
I  consulted  him  immediately  upon  my  arrival 
in  May  last.  I  refer  to  the  educational  needs 
of  those  portions  of  our  beloved  country  which 
have  suflTered  from  the  destiuctive  ravages  and 
the  not  less  disasterous  consequences  of  civil 
war.  With  my  advancing  years  my  attachment 
to  my  native  land  has  but  become  more  devoted. 
My  hope  and  faith  in  its  successful  and  glorious 
future  have  grown  brighter  and  stronger,  and 
now,  looking  forward  beyond  my  stay  on  earth, 
as  may  be  permitted  to  one  who  has  passed  the 
limit  of  three  score  and  ten  years,  1  see  our 
country,  united  and  prosperous,  en)erging  from 
the  clouds  which  still  surround  her,  taking  a 
higher  rank  'among  the  nations,  and  becoming 
richer  and  more  powerful  than  ever  before. 

But  to  make  her  prosperity  more  than  super- 
ficial, her  moral  and  intellectual  developn)ent 
should  keep  pace  with  her  material  growth, 
and  in  thrse  portions  of  our  nation  to  which  I 
have  referred  the  urgent  and  pressing  piiysical 
needs  of  an  almost  impoverished  people  must  for 
some  years  preclude  them  from  making,  by  un- 
aided efiort,  such  advances  in  education  and 
such  progress  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  all  classes  as  every  lover  of  his  country 
must  earnestly  desire. 

I  feel  most  deeply,  therefore,  that  it  is  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  the  more  favored  and 
wealthy  portions  of  our  nation  to  assist  those 
who  are  less  fortunate  ;  and  with  the  wish  to 
discharge,  as  far  as  I  may  be  able,  my  own  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter,  as  well  as  to  gratify 
my  desire  to  aid  those  by  whom  I  am  bound  by 
so  many  ties  of  attachment  and  regard,  I  give 
to  you,  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  have  been  my 
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personal  and  especial  friends,  the  sum  of  ^1,- 
000,000,  to  be  by  you,  and  your  successors, 
held  in  trust,  and  the  income  thereof  used  and 
applied  in  your  discretion,  for  the  prom^jtion 
and  encouragement  of  intellectual,  mural  and 
industrial  education  among  the  young  of  the 
more  destitute  portions  of  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States  of  our  Uuion — my  purpose 
being  that  the  benefit  intended  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  entire  population,  without 
other  distinction  than  their  need  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness  to  them. 

Besides  the  income  thus  devised,  I  give  to 
you  permission  to  use  from  the  principal  sum, 
vyithin  the  next  two  years,  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this  gift,  I  place  in  your  hands 
bonds  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  issued  to  the 
Planter's  Bank^  and  commonly  known  as  "  Plan- 
ter's Bank  Bonds,"  amounting,  with  tlie  inte- 
rest, to  about  $1,100,000,  the  amount  realized 
by  you,  from  which  is  to  be  added  to  and  used 
for  the  purposes  of  this  trust. 

These  bonds  were  originally  issued  in  pay- 
ment for  stotk  in  that  bank,  held  by  the  State, 
and  amouoting  in  all  to  over  §2,000,000.  F.>r 
many  years  the  State  received  large  dividends 
from  that  bauk,  over  and  above  the  interest  on 
these  bonds.  The  Scate  paid  the  interest  with 
out  interruption  until  1810, 'since  which  no  in 
teres t  has  been  paid,  except  a  payment  of  about 
$100,000,  which  was  found  in  the  treasury  ap- 
plicable to  the  payment  of  the  coupons,  and  paid 
by  a  mandamus  of  the  Sapreme  Court.  The 
validity  of  these  bonds  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  they  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  issue  of  bonds  made  by  the  State  to 
the  Union  Bank,  the  recognition  of  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  with  a  portion  of 
the  population  of  Mississippi. 

Various  acts  of  the  Legislature,  viz..  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1842;  February  23,  18  U;  February 
16,  184t>;  February  28,  1^46;  March  4,  1848; 
and  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  State 
has  confirmed  their  validity,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  at  an  early  day  such  legislation  will 
be  had  as  to  make  these  bonds  available  in  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  the  present  trust. 
Mississippi,  though  now  depressed,  is  rich  in 
agricultural  resources,  and  cannot  long  disregard 
the  moral  obligation  resting  upon  her  to  make 
provision  for  tlieir  payment. 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said,  in  re 
gard  to  the  legislative  and  judicial  action  con- 
cerning the  State  bonds  issued  to  the  Planter's 
Btnk,  I  herewith  place  in  your  hands  the  doc- 
ument marked  A.  The  details  and  organization 
of  the  trust  I  leave  with  you,  only  re(|uestuig 
that  Mr.  Winthrop  may  be  chairman,  and  Gov- 
emor  Fish  and  Bishop  Mcdvaine,  vice  chair- 
men of  your  body ;  and  I  give  to  you  power  to 
make  all  necessary  by-laws  and  regulations;   to 


obtain  an  act  of  incorporation  if  any  shall  be 
found  expedient,  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
the  trustees,  or  of  any  agents  appointed  by 
them,  and  generally  to  do  all  such  acts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  tra-t. 

All  vacancies  arising  in  number  by  death, 
r'^signation  or  otherwise  shall  be  filled  by  your 
election  so  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  and 
having  in  view  an  eqiiality  of  representation  so 
far  as  regards  the  Northern  and  Southern  .States. 
I  furthermore  give  to  you  this  power,  in  case 
two  thirds  of  the  trustees  shall,  at  any  time  after 
the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  deem  it  expedient  to 
close  this  trust,  and  of  the  funds  which  at  that 
time  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  yourselves  and 
your  successors,  to  distribute  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  among  such  educational  purposes  as  they 
may  determine  in  the  States  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  income  is  now  appointed  to  be  used. 

The  remainder  may  bo  distributed  by  the 
trustees  for  education  or  literary  purposes  wher- 
ever they  may  deem  it  expedient. 

In  making  this  t:ift,  I  am  aware  that  the  fund 
derived  from  it  can  but  aid  the  States  which  I 
wish  to  benefit  in  their  own  exertions  to  diffuse 
the  bles-ifigs  of  education  and  morality  ;  but  if 
this  endowment  sliall  encourage  tho>e  now  anx- 
ious for  the  liirht  of  knowledge,  and  stimulate 
to  new  efforts  the  many  good  and  noble  men  w)io 
cherish  the  high  purpose  of  placing  our  great 
country  foremost,  not  only  in  power,  but  in  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  her  citizens,  it  will 
have  accomplished  all  that  [  desire. 

With  reverent  recognition  of  the  need  of 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  this  gift, 
and  with  the  fervent  prayer  that  under  his 
<ruidance  your  counsels  may  be  directed  for  the 
highest  good  of  present  and  future  tjenerati-.ns 
in^our  beloved  country,  I  am,  gentlemen,  wuh 
great  respect, 

Your  humble  servant, 

GeORUE    PfiAUODY. 


LITTLE  LOCY. 

A  3weet  little  child,  about  two  years  oH, 

Wa-*  sitiincr  by  "Aunty"  coiintiDR  her  gold. 

CMiiUinr  her  "treasures  so  .«l<>\v  an^  true, 

"  Two,    fiee,    tev'ea    tugar-ijluais— roJ,    white,    and 

blue." 
One  went  to  her  month— suih  a  ?atisfied  look 
Btaincd  now  from  her  tHoe  as  anottier  stie  took.     ^  ^^ 
"  Please  <r\ve  it  to  aunty,  she'll  sing  Happy  Lund;' 
And  the  TiiKHr-i)  una  dropped  Irom  lier  iitllo  fai  hand. 
"I'lease  give  aunty  more?"    Another  opo  fell, 
And  so  o°n  ;  and  yet  baby  lho.ii,'l>t  it  was  well, 
Until  only  two  of  all  she  possessed 
Remained  in  her  hand,  and  now  for  the  test. 
"  Give  nuntr  anolh-r  ?"     She  held  it  up  high, 
A^  much  a.'to  say,  "  'Tis  hard,  hut  I'll  try  ;" 
\nd  the  little  plum  dropt  'mou)?  a  handfal  more 
Of  as  priceless  jewels  as  ever  queen  wore. 
One  only  remained.     All  tremblinfr  we  atood— 
Would  our  darling  do  more  than  we  ever  couU  . 
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'■  Give  aunty  anolher?"  came  tender  and  low, 
For  aunty's  eyes  dimmed,  tears  blinded  them  so. 

The  li.tle  one  gazc^d  on  the  treasure  so  dear 
With  a  sad,  longing  look,  a  sob,  and  a  tvar  ; 
'Twas  but  for  a  moment — a  siuile  and  a  kiss 
Never  sealed  coitiy  offering  more  precious  than  this. 

J.  E.  K. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE    SHADOWS. 
Suggested  by  ths  exhortation  of  a  Friend  not  to  abide 
among  the  shadows. 
Oh!  the  joyous  golden  sunshine, 
How  it  brightens  every  scene, 
Beaurifies  the  lordly  mansion 
And  the  cottage  on  the  green. 

How  the  wavtlets  gleam  and  sparkle, 
As  they  catch  the  sun's  bright  rtiy  ; 

Huw  the  forests  bring  their  offerings 
To  the  glorious  King  of  Day. 

But  where  brightest  beams  the  sunlight. 
There  the  shadows  deepest  lie — 

Who  would  not  their  presence  welcome 
When  the  Summer  sun  is  high. 

Lo  !  the  desert  dry  and  barren 
Shows  no  peaceful  mossy  glade, 

Save  where  gush  the  cooling  fuuntains 
'Neath  the  palm-tree's  grateful  shade. 

Only  where  the  shadows  linger 
Do  the  freshest  mosses  spring — 

As  if  biding  desolation, 

To  the  time-worn  towers  cling. 

Where  the  shadows  longest  linger 
Tempering  the  sun's  fierce  glare, 

There  the  grass  is  greenest,  softest — • 
Fairest  flowers  blossom  there. 

So  upon  the  heart  the  shadows, 

Like  a  benediction  i'nU — 
Humblivg,  purifying,  fitting 

Us  to  rise  at  Sorrow's  call. 

la  the  dewy  nooks  sbiding 

We  our  strength  shall  soon  renew, 

For  the  Right  again  to  battle, 
And  the  Cross  to  bear  anew. 

Of  the  many  priceless  blessings 
Coming  from  the  Father's  hand. 

None  more  precious  than  the  shadows 
In  a  "  dry  and  weary  land." 
1st  mo.,  18G7.  A.  R.  P. 


The  last  nurul»er  of  the  Christian  Examiner, 
under  the  head  of  "  The  Atlantic  Telegraph,'' 
contains*lome  remarks  on  the  reception  given 
to  Cyrus  W.  Field  by  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  from  which  the  following  is 
extracted  : 

In  all  ageSj  the  multitudes  have  been  objects 
of  peculiar  and  mysterious  interest  to  men,  and 
strictly  so  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  and  in- 
sight of  those  wlio  have  contemplated  them. 
But  this  interest  has  been  of  very  different  and 
widely  contrasted  kinds.  Always  intense,,  it 
has  commonly  been  painful  and  alarming.  For 
ages,  men  in  general  were  regarded  hardly  as 


more  than  finer  animab,  capable  of  a  superior 
mischief;  creatures  that  were  either  to  be  in- 
timidated or  tamed,  as  their  rulers  chanced  to 
be  better  supplied  with  force  or  with  guile.  The 
only  expedient  of  governors  was  to  turn  the 
passions  of  one  multitude  against  the  passions 
of  another,  or  one  passion  of  the  same  multitude 
against  another  passion  of  its  own.  Thus  natu- 
ral ferocity  was  converted  into  the  art  of  war; 
jealousy  and  envy,  into  pride  of  country  and 
hatred  of  rival  powers ;  sloth  and  apathy,  to  the 
account  of  those  willing  to  substitute  their  own 
thinking  and  their  own  energy  for  that  of  the 
masses,  and  make  them  the  tools  of  their  am- 
bition. 

Thus  multitudes  have  awed,  crushed,  and  re- 
strained each  other,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
who  made  themselves  exceptional  to  the  mass. 
Any  self  directing  power,  any  intelligent  sense 
of  community,  any  essential  worth  and  goodness 
in  men  as  men,  any  right  of  the  race  as  a  race 
to  possess,  enjoy  and  govern  the  world,  did  not 
enter  into  the  head  of  antiquity,  if  we  except  a 
few  theoretical  philosophers.  Accordingly,  the 
very  name  of  the  people  was  a  reproach  and  an 
alarm,  oi  woaao/^  the  many,  was  a  monster, — • 
either  a  stupid  and  loathsome,  or  a  ferocious 
and  fearful  one,  as  climate  and  age  affectaJ  him. 
C)ur  most  opprobrious  appellation —  the  mob — 
is  altogether  too  dignified  a  word  for  the  ideas 
associated  with  the  mass  of  human  creatures  be- 
fore our  Saviour's  day  ;  and,  indeed,  out  ot  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  true  disciples  long  after. 
Hordes,  hives,  herds,  the  spawn  of  the  teeming 
swamps,  the  litter  of  the  rank  fens, — these 
terms  expressed  the  prevailing  sense  of  the 
commoness,  the  miserable  origin,  the  hopeless 
character,  the  alarming  increase,  of  their  own 
kind.  "  Mob"  is  a  word  of  much  less  contempt- 
ible import.  It  suggests  the  existence  of  some 
slight  concert  and  design,  hides  a  struggling 
sense  of  political  aspirations,  and  hints  the  pos- 
sibility of  good  neighborhood  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  an  existing  civil  order  and  itself. 
Froiu  "scum  "and  "herd"  and  "horde"  to 
"  mob,"  from  "mob  "  to  "mass,"  fiom  "the 
masses  "  to  "  the  people,"  from  "  the  people  " 
to  "  the  race,"  from  '■  race  "  to"  brotherhood," 
we  have  a  regular  ascending  series  of  terms,  re- 
cording the  historic  progress  of  the  multitudes 
as  plainly  as  the  geological  strata  do  the  history 
of  the  ear-th's  advance  to  a  habitable  condition. 
And  it  is  easy  to  gauge  the  social  and  Christian 
status  of  any  community,  by  observing  the  or- 
dinaiy  and  spontaneous  use  of  the  terms  in 
whi^h  the  multitude  is  spoken  of,  and  in  which 
it  speaks  of  itself. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  ante  Christian  days 
was  this  :  the  multitudts  were  despaired  of,  and 
therefore  both  feared  and  despised.  They  were, 
it  is  true,  courted  by  the  ambitious,  flattered  by 
the  cunning,  but  still  feared  and  despised  at 
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once  by  the  upper  classes.  All  that  we  recng 
nize  in  these  days  as  philanthropy, — a  feelin" 
and  principle  based  upou  a  conviction  that  the 
condition  of  the  missess  is  the  fruit  of  U'lhappy 
and  discouraging  circumstances,  which  may  be 
removed  or  relieved,  with  a  certainty  of  improv- 
ing their  condition  and  character,— this  was  uii- 
kuown.  It  was  not  that  the  intelligent  and 
superior  classes  in  those  days  were  less  well- 
disposed,  more  selfish  or  cruel,  than  we  are. 
But  the  relit !ve  proportion  of  the  civilized  and 
the  uncivilized,  fhe  educated  and  the  unedu- 
cated, the  rich  and  the  poor,  was  so  much  less 
favorable  to  hope,  that  the  problems  then  of- 
fered to  the  wise  and  good  were  totally  liiffiTent 
from  ours,  and  utterly  appalling.  It  was  in- 
conceivable then  that  men  everywhere  could  be- 
come educated,  civilized,  and  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  morality.  The  very  fact  of  the  un- 
known geography,  the  imperfect  navigation, 
the  slow  and  difficult  intercourse,  of  ancient 
times,  fostered  continual  fears  of  possible  erup- 
tions of  barbarians, — first  realized,  indeed,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  al- 
ways operating  to  prevent  any  generous  hope  of 
the  common  elevation  or  the  race.  The  absence 
of  any  general  commerce,  with  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  very  name  of  political  economy,  rendered 
precarious  supplies  of  food  a  proper  ground  of 
jealousy  and  dread, — a  fear  which  i^  one  of  the 
most  active  and  steady  causes  of  hostility  and 
division  among  men.  Nations  could  not  afford 
to  be  at  peace  with  their  rivals  in  the  corn 
markets;  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  who 
had  possession  of  the  fertile  fields  :  and  so  war, 
jealousy  and  hatred  seemed  a  necessary,  and 
even  a  justifiable  and  statesmanlike  policy  in 
the  conduct  of  pubic  afi"airs,  and  the  relation 
of  states  with  each  other. 

When  our  Saviour  appeared,  his  most  affect- 
ing and  characteristic  quality  was  the  new  feel- 
ing with  which  he  regarded  the  multitude.  Ob- 
jects of  lively  interest  were  the  multitude,  in- 
deed, to  the  princes  and  rulers  of  those  days. 
Herod  did  not  dare,  until  lust  and  wine  had 
driven  him  beyond  reason,  to  behead  John  ;  for 
he  feared  the  people.  The  chief  priests  and 
scribes  did  not  dare  to  lay  hands  on  Jes^us  till 
they  were  backed  by  the  Roman  governor,  for 
the  same  reason,  that  they/eareJ  the  people, 
who  had  instinctivly  felt  that  they  had  found 
a  friend  in  our  Saviour.  But  it  was  not  fkar, 
but  compas.sion,  an  entirely  different  kind  of  in- 
tere^Jt,  that  Christ  was  to  manifest  towards  them. 
For,  in  the  language  of  St  M.itthcw,  "  when  he 
saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  com- 
passion on  them,  because  they  fainted,  and  were 
bcattered  abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd  " 

The  grounds  of  our  Saviour's  compassion  are, 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  the  very  grounds  of  the 
fear  entertained  towards  the  people  by  his  pre- 
decessors  and    contemporaries.     Because    they 


fainted  with  hunger,  were  maddened  with  un- 
satisfied appetite,  and   driven   to   reckless   and 
ferocious   ways,— this,  which   moved  the  dread 
of  them,  and  an  over-watchful  and  armed  reM.st- 
ance    to  their  gatherings  and    their   demands, 
was  the  first  spring  of  our  Saviour's  compassion 
for  them.     True,  he  who  could    multiply  the 
loaves  and  fishes  miraculously  for  its  reliif  had 
less  to  fear  from  the  rage   of   hunger   than    the 
commissaries  of  mere  human  princes    But  Ciirist 
distinctly  recognized  want  as  the  first  cause  of 
comp.ission  for  the  people.    This  wa.s  their  first, 
great  misfortune,  oversha  lowinj:  all  ottiers,  caus- 
ing their  degradatioi,  a^d  makin_'  them  dan^ior- 
ous  to  themselves  and  others,      lie  hid  to  feed 
even  before  he  could  instruct  them  ;  to  beome 
the  maker  of  their  bread  before  he  c  mid  be  ttie 
Saviour  of  their  souls.    A  solemn  and  most  tar- 
dily recogniz  -d  irutii  was  heVe  divinely  alTirmcd. 
The  physical  and  material  de;,'radation  of  the 
world  has  been  the  first  and  chief  cause  of  its 
moral  and  spiritual  destitution.     The  science  of 
supporting  great   bodies  of  people  upon    this 
planet  in  any  other  than  a  pre  iatory,  uncertain, 
and  clashing  way,  has  been  one  of  very  slow  and 
dilficult  progress      liut  distinctly  to  recognize 
destitution,  not  as  the  curse  of  trod  upon   those 
on  whom  it  fell,  but  as  the  providential  stimu- 
lus to  effort,  and  the   divine   incentive  to  com- 
passion ;  to  regard  it   as   a  problem  capable  of 
solution,  or  worth  the  profoundest  iutelleetual 
and  moral  sacrifices  to  fathom   it, — was   left  to 
our  Saviour.  It  was  the  mightiest  step  in  human 
progress  when  the  fuintncss  of  the  people  gained 
the  compassion,  in  place  of  the  dread  and  fear,  of 
the  great  leader  of  the  civilization  of  Christen- 
dom. To  see  and  allow  that  men  were  made  wick- 
ed, dangerous,  and  hopeless  mainly  by  their  jrf/n/s; 
tbatthus  they  were  shut  up  to  criminality,  kept 
base  and  fierce  by  the  necessity  of  their  condition  ; 
to  pity  them  for  this  calamity  ;  still  more,  to  look 
upon  it  as  one  which  it  was  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  the  fortunate,  the  instruefed,  and  the  rich  to 
relieve  or  remove, — this  was  the  longest  .'stride 
on,  the   highest  step  up,  which  the  gospel  made, 
politically  considered. 

(To  ho  continue'!.) 
•  »«»   I 

THE  DWELLI.NOS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Oh  !  if  those  who  rule  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions would  but  remember  how  h  ird  it  is  for  the 
very  poor  to  have  engendered  in  their  hcnrta 
that  love  of  home  fr'im  which  all  domestic  vir- 
tues spring  when  they  live  in  den.so  and  squalid 
masses,  where  sociiil  decency  is  lost,  or  never 
found;  if  they  would  but  turn  a.'*ide  from  the 
wide  thoroughfires  and  groat  houses,  and  strive 
to  improve  the  wretched  dwollin'.:s  in  by  ways 
where  only  poverty  may  walk — many  low  roofs 
would  point  more  truly  to  thc.-^ky.  than  the  lof- 
tiest steeple  that  now  roars  proudly  up  from  the 
midst  of  guilt  and  crime,  and  horrible  disease, 
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to  mock  them  by  its  contrast.  In  hollow  voices 
froo!  WMikhouse,  hospital  and  gaol,  this  truth  is 
preached  from  day  to  day,  and  has  been  pro- 
claimevi  for  years.  It  is  no  light  matter — no 
outcry  from  the  working  vulgar — no  niere  ques- 
tion of  the  people's  health  and  comforts,  that 
may  be  whit-tled  down  on  Wednesday  nights. 
In  love  of  home,  the  love  of  country  has  its 
rise  ,  aud  who  are  the  truer  patriots  or  the  better 
in  time  of  need — those  who  venerate  the  land, 
owning  its  wood,  and  stream,  and  earth,  and  all 
that  they  produce?  or  those  who  love  their  coun- 
try, boasting  not  a  foot  of  ground  in  all  iis  wide  | 
domain  ?—  Charles  Dickens. 

FOR  IHE  CBILDBEN. 

SQUIRRELS. 
XoKTH  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  1st  mo.  14th,  18G7. 

We    Confess    to    a    gre;it    partiality    for    the 
squirrels.     They  are  not  plenty  on  Long  Island,  i 
therefore  we  can  charge  no  account  of  mischief, 
against  them,  but  enjoy  tlicir  gambols  and  watch 
their  sprightly  movements  with  pleasure.     Who  ! 
does  not  love  to  see  the   pretty  striped  ground  I 
squirrel  racing  along   the  fences,  now  stopping  j 
at  a   corner   to   take   a   peep  at  us,  and  again 
skipping  along  the  fence  rails  towards  his  cosy  j 
home.     **  Look  there  !  see  !  see  him  !"  cry  the  , 
children  as  they  first  spy  tlie   little  fellow;  and  | 
"  Oh  !   look  !   there  is  a  grey  squirrel,  too,  run-  ' 
ning  across  the  road  just  ahead  of  us;  and  see 
how  easily  he  climbs  up  that  tree,  and  now  he  : 
is  looking  down  at  us.     Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had 
him  nice  and  tame  at  home  !'     They  are  often  ; 
tamed,  aud  make  very  interesting  pets  for  the 
boys. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  had  a  nice  tame  one  that 
would  mount  on  his  lap  when  at  table  and  pa- 
tiently wait  there  for  his  breakfast.  He  would 
also  perch  on  his  shoulder  while  milking  the 
cows,  and  received,  when  this  was  done,  a  dish 
of  warm  milk,  of  which  squirrel  was  very  fond. 
If  we  examine  the  squirrel  we  will  find  they 
have  long  fingers  like  toes,  armed  with  sharp 
claws,  in  order  to  maintain  their  hold  on  the 
branches.  Their  bones  are  light,  and  resemble 
the  bones  of  birds,  which,  we  know,  are  many  of 
them  hollow,  so  as  to  combine  strength  with 
very  little  weight.  We  recollect,  when  young, 
peeping  into  a  hole  in  a  tree  in  the  woods,  and 
seeing  a  dozen  large  soft  black  eyes  looking  up 
at  us  so  innocently,  and  almost  beseeching  us 
to  be  let  alone.  Stepping  back  a  few  steps  to 
motion  for  one  of  our  companions  to  come,  out 
came  a  party  of  flying  squirrels  and  scampered 
up  the  tree,  and  away  they  flew  to  other  trees, 
which  they  ran  up  and  sailed  away  to  others 
until  lost  to  view.  We  were  bewildered  at  the 
sight,  for  we  had  heard  of  flying  squirrels  be 
fore,  but  had  no  idea  what  nimble  fellows  they 
were. 

Some  kinds  of  squirrels  are  said  to  trespass 


on  the  crops  of  corn,  and  steal  large  quantities 
for  winter's  use;  but  we  have  never  heard  of 
those  just  mentioned  doing  any  damage.  The 
skin  of  the  flying  squirrel  is  continued  out  be- 
tween the  front  and  hind  legs  to  their  toes.  It  is 
very  thin,  and  when  they  wish  to  go  to  another 
tree  they  climb  nearly  to  the  top  and  make  a 
spring,  aiming  at  a  tree  wiihin  the  right  dis- 
-tance  :  spreading  out  their  legs,  the  skin  acts 
like  a  parachute,  and  assists  in  holding  them 
up,  until  they  strike  low  down  on  the  tree.  It 
is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  sailing  down  to  one 
tree,  and  then  running  up  another.  They  are 
found  in  India,  Siberia  and  America.  VVho 
has  not  seen  and  admired  the  little  ground 
squirrel,  which  the  boys  like  to  call  "Chip- 
muck." And  who  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  kill 
the  innocent  sprightly  fellow?  We  will  tell 
you  what  the  naturalist  Audubon  found  in  their 
burrows  on  opening  them  in  January,  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  five  inches 
deep.  He  found  the  entrance  nicely  stopped 
from  the  inside,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  cold.  It 
was  a  long  winding  gallery,  descending  at  first 
almost  perpendicularly  three  feet.  It  then  con- 
tinued winding  once  or  twice,  rising  a  little 
nearer  the  surface  until  it  had  advanced  about 
eight  feet,  when  he  came  to  a  large  nest  made 
of  oak  leaves  and  dried  grass.  There  lay  snugly 
covered  three  chip  squirrels.  They  appeared 
benumbed  and  sluggish,  but  were  ready  to  bite 
when  taken  in  the  hand.  But  what  do  you 
think  he  found  a  little  further  on,  nicely  slowed 
away  in  their  galleries  ?  About  two  quarts  of 
buckwheat,  aud  wheat,  a  quart  of  hazel  nuts, 
nearly  a  peck  of  acorns,  a  little  Indian  corn, 
and  a  few  gra.ss  seeds.  I  hope  no  one  will 
change  their  opinion  of  the  harmlessness  of  the 
chipmuck,  if  they  did  have  a  little,  grain  stored 
away,  for  probably  they  found  it  out  in 
the  fields  where  it  had  been  carelessly  scat- 
tered. We  don't  believe  they  are  thieves  by 
any  means.  Have  you  ever  seen  thera  carry 
away  to  their  homes  the  nuts  under  the  hickory 
trees?  You  should  watch  them.  They  have  very 
large  cheeks,  and  always  take  four  nuts  into 
their  mouths  if  they  can  get  them.  But  the 
hickory  nut  has  a  little  point  standing  out  at 
the  blossom  end.  Chip  Ijnows  these  ends  will 
not  be  comfortable  in  his  cheek  pouches,  so  he 
nips  them  ofl'  eie  he  stows  them  away  with  his 
forep  iws. 

Once  the  black  squirrels  were  numerous,  but 
the  grey  squirrel  being  stronger  driv  s  him  out, 
and  no  doubt,  in  time,  like  our  Indian  tribes, 
they  will  be  numbered   no  more  in  our  forests. 

Its  skin  is  valuable,  and  is  made  into  orna- 
mental furs.  Neither  it  nor  the  red  squirrel 
are  natives  here.  They  are  pretty  chatty  little 
fellows,  but  farmers  say  ihey  are  too  helpful  in 
assisting  them  in  gathering  their  corn  crops 
often  to  such  an  extent  that,  with  dog  and  gun 
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hey  have  to  make  war  on  them  in  self-defence. 
To  watch  a  little  party  of  squirrels,  unless  they 
are  made  familiar,  like  those  in  the  Boston  C;im- 
mon,  or  the  pets  of  W.  C.  ]>ryant's,  is  amusing, 
but  not  very  easily  accomplished.  Tliey  whisk 
about  so  adroitly,  never  missing;  their  hold  on 
the  limbs,  appearing  to  use  their  long,  fan-like 
tails  like  Blondin  uses  his  balancing  pole,  to 
keep  the  equilibrium.  E-pecially  is  it  inter- 
esting to  see  them  in  autumn  lay  in  their  win- 
tor  supply.  The  tree  squirrel  hides  its  nuts  and 
giam  away  in  all  sorts  of  curious  sly  places. 
Sometimes  it  scratches  away  the  leaves  and  de- 
posits the  treasures  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  ; 
and  it  is  said  their  memory  is  so  good  they  can 
go  in  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  its  snowy  mantle,  and  find  the  exact  spot 
where  the  nuts  were  placed.  Squirrels  know 
better  than  to  carry  to  their  granary  any  defec 
live  articles.  A  worm  eaten  nut,  or  au  empty 
shell,  is  not  found  among  their  stores. 

I.  H. 

■ ■    <9>~-- — 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report  : — 

From  City  Contributions $100.00 

'■     M.  B.  Cooper,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 25.00 

"     T.  H.  B., 20.00 

"     S.  F.   C,  5.00 

"     Mrs.  J.  P.  Crozer,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,..       25.00 
"     Emma  Crozer,             "             "       "  25.00 

»'     Redwood  F.  Warner, 25.00 


$225. UO 
Also    a  valuable    donation    of  a   barrel  of   seeds 
from  Shakers  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.     Clothing  from 
R.  W.  Moore,  a  "  Friend,"  and  a  large  box  of  cloth- 
ing from  Friends  of  Sadsbury,  Pa. 

Henuy  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 

2d  mo.  16,  1867.                            No.  30  Third  St. 
— ^•*— 

SYNOPSIS  OF  A 

LECTURE  ON  LIGHT, 

FOR  THE  HENEFIT  OF  THE 

BETHANY  MISSION   FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN 

To    be    delivered    at    the    Alexander   Presbyterian 

Church,  N.    E.    corner   of   Nineteenth    and    Gr-en 

Streets,  2d   Month   25th,  1367,    (.Monday  evening, 

February  25th),  at  8  o'clock, 

By  Prof.  Albert  R.  Lekds,  A.M. 

THE  NATURE  OF  LIGHT. 

Analogy  between  Light  and  Sound.  Experiments: 
Stationary  Wave.     Vibrating  line. 

SOURCES  OF  LIGHT. 

Experiments:  Burning  of  Magnesium,  etc.  _  The 
three  cones  of  the  candle  flame  cast  their  own  image 
upon  a  screen.  .Intense  heat  made  to  produce  Light. 
The  Lime  Light.  Shadow  of  a  F.ame,  Translucent 
Gold. 

REFLECTION  AND  REFRACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

Optical  Illusions.  Correction  of  Lenses.  Spheri- 
cal Aberration.  These  principles  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Magic  Lantern.  Experiments:  The 
cut  and  displaced  gra  ing.  The  lantern  emp'oyed 
with  the  Lime  Light  to  project  a  series  of  beautiful 
Photagraphs,  etc.,  upon  the  screen. 

Admission,  50  cents.  To  Scholars,  25  Cfvti. 

Tickets  can   be  obtained   at  Hufnal's  Drug  Store, 


S.  W.  corner  of  19th  and  Green  Sireets;  Cooper's 
Dry  Good  Store,  1001  .Market  Street,  Fiienda'  Book 
Store,  109  North  Tenth  Street  ;  S  ackhouse's  DniK 
Store,  S  E.  corner  of  8th  and  G-een  Street.*  ;  T.  B. 
Pugh'.«  Book  Store,  C07  Che.itnut  Street  ;  and  at  Ed- 
ward Parrieh's  Drug  Store,  800  Arch  Street. 

ITKMS. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate  official  information  waa 
given  of  the  ratification  of  the  constitutional  aiuend- 
ineiit  by  the  Ohio  and  New  York  Legislulur.  s.  1  he 
hill  amendatory  of  the  postal  laws  wns  recalled  from 
the  House,  amended  and  passed.  The  puspuge  by 
the  House  of  the  bill  for  the  esttihlishment  of  civil 
trovernment  in  Louisiana,  and  tlie  paasHge  by  the 
House  of  the  bil  to  )>rovide  for  the  more  etJicient 
government  of  rebel  States,  were  announced,  but 
went  over.  A  bill  to  punish  the  larceny  of  any  ar- 
ticles of  Governrn'-n'  projierty  by  n  fine  of  $5.iiuo,  or 
imprisonment  of  not  lc«s  than  one  year,  or  more  ibaa 
tfn  years,  or  both,  was  pussed.  A  resolution  was 
off-red  instructing  ihe  Judiciary  Commitle  'o  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  amending  the  Conisti- 
tution  so  as  to  limit  the  service  as  President  to  one 
leim,  to  abolish  the  otSce  of  Vice  President,  and  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  President  by  popular  vole. 
The  bankrupt  bill,  which  had  been  previonsly  re- 
jected, was  called  up,  amended  and  passed  ;  also, 
the  joint  resolution  permitting  the  withdrawal  of  «l- 
cohol  from  bond  for  scientific  purposes  without  pay- 
ment of  tax  ;  the  bill  for  the  funding  of  tt.e  com- 
pound interest  notes;  and  the  bill  to  authorize  ibe 
acceptance  of  League  Island  as  a  naval  depot.  From 
the  Judiciary  Committee  was  reported  the  bill  provi- 
ding that  perj^ons  held  upon  mesne  process  or  exe- 
cution issueil  from  United  States  courts  shall  be  en- 
titled to  discharge  in  the  same  way  as  if  arrested 
upon  similar  process  of  the  Siate  courts  in  the  same 
district.  The  Recons'ructiou  bill,  for  the  more 
etlic  ent  government  of  the  r.  bel  States,  was  passed 
alter  considerable  discussion.  The  House  aineiid- 
incnts  to  the  act  to  prevent  smuggling  were  con- 
curred in.  A  committee  of  conference  was  appoint- 
ed on  the  bankrupt  bill.  A  joint  resolution  was 
introduced  for  the  payment  of  claims  of  loyal  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  Indians  who  hj^d  been  driveQ 
from  their  homes  by  the  rebels. 

IIousK.— Under  the  usual  call  a  large  number  of 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced,  passed  to  a 
second  reading,  and  referred.  Among  them  was  one 
t  •  prvimote  the  interests  of  American  commerce  and 
sbip-building  ;  another  declaring  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  rbe 
Alabama  claims  should  u^c  the  same  dispa'ch  and 
emjdiasis  which  characterized  the  demand  of  the 
Briti.-h  Government  in  the  .Mason  ami  Slidell  atfur; 
a  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  A  bill  to  aincnd  the  internal 
revenue  laws  was  presented.  It  practically  exempts 
incomes  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
from  taxation;  over  that  amount  a  uniform  rate  <.f 
live  per  cent,  is  to  be  charged.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  New  Orleans  riots  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  niajirity,  and  a  minority  re- 
port. Accompanying  the  report  of  a  majority  i«  a 
bill  for  the  r*^  establishment  of  civil  governmenl  ia 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  bill  finally  passed.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  Committee  of 
Wavs  and  Meaus,  in  view  of  the  existing  depreisioo 
of  the  interests  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
[Tuited  Slates,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
amending  the  tariff  act  by  a  provision  t:>  the  effccl 
that  all  goods  imported  on  American  vessels  shall 
be  allowed  a  rebate  of  tea  per  cent,  on  the  duties  im- 
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posed  by  said  act.  The  bill  reported  from  the  Re- 
construction Committee,  for  the  establishment  ot  a 
military  fjovernment  in  the  South,  was,  after  much 
discussion,  passed.  The  Senate  amendments  to  the 
bankrupt  bill  were  then  taken  up  and  non-coiicurred 
in.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  directed  to  inform 
the  House  what  States  now  represented  ia  Congress 
have  ratifi.'d  the  constitutional  amendment.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  announced  the  passage  by 
that  body  of  the  act  for  the  more  efficient  govern- 
ment of  the  rebel  States.  The  bill  was  debated,  but 
the  vote  had  not  been  taken  when  our  paper  went  to 
press. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment. — The  Legisla- 
ture of  Wisconsin  has  raiifitd  the  Constitutional 
Amendment.  It  has  also  been  ratified  by  the  upper 
branch  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature.  The  lower 
branches  of  the  Legislatures  of  Delaware  and  Loui- 
siana have  rejected  it. 

Thus  far  the  Amendment  has  been  ratified  by 
nineteen  states,  as  follows  :  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nev^ada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Lland,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  It  has  been 
rejected  by  thirteen  states,  as  follows:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Miryland,  Missi.ssippi,  North  Carolina, 
iSouth  Carolina,  Texas  and  Virginia. 

In  the  Delaware  Legislature,  a  bill  allowing  ne- 
groes t>  testify,  and  making  their  punishment  for 
crime  the  same  as  that  for  whites,  has  been  defeated 
by  a  strict  party  vote. 

The  Freedmen. — The  City  Council  of  Baltimore 
has  appropriated  $20,000  to  the  colored  schools  of 
that  city. 

Bith  Houses  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  have 
passed  a  bill  giving  suffrage  to  the  negroes. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  are  agreed 
in  proposing  such  an  amendment  of  the  State  con- 
stitution as  shall  do  away  with  distinctions  of  color. 

The  bestowal  of  suffrage  on  the  colored  citizens  of 
the  Distiict,  and  the  evident  determination  of  Con- 
gress to  secure  them  in  th^  exercise  of  the  right,  have 
wrought  some  marvi^llous  changes  in  Georgetown 
and  Washington.  Officials  who  recently  were  con- 
spicuous in  devising  means  to  evade  the  several  acts 
of  Congress  compelling  education  to  be  provided  f  ;r 
blacks  as  for  whites,  since  both  were  taxed  for 
school  purposes,  now  calculate  nervously  their 
ctiances  at  the  next  election,  and  reveal  an  admirable 
solicitude  for  the  inttUigence  of  their  constituents. 


AHI.STORY  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS   SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
KKOJI  ITS  RISE  TO  TUE  YEAR  1828.  Volumes  III  and  IV. 
By  Samuel  M.  Janket. 

The  tliiid  and  fourth  volumes  of  this  work  have  been  una- 
voiilably  del.iyed  by  causes  connected  with  the  late  civil  war. 
Uuring  the  five  years  that  have  ehipseil  since  the  second  volume 
WHS  publi.'-hod,  so  many  changes  have  ttken  place  that  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  issue  a  new  Prospectus. 

The  two  volumes  now  proposed  to  be  published  contain  the 
history  of  the  Society  from  the  year  1691  to  1828,  embracing 
much  (uiainal  matter  that  has  not  appeared  in  any  other  history. 
Bioyraphical  sketches  ore  given  of  the  most  prominent  meiiihers  of 
Die  Socvty  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  with  many  instruc- 
tive passages  from  their  writines  and  interesting  anecdotes. 

Among  the  siihjects  of  deep  interest  treated  of  in  these  volumes 
are  :  t/te  jierils  and  presentation  of  Friends  during  the  Irish  Re- 
bellion of  1798  ;  the  course  they  pursued  during  t/ie  war  of  Ameri- 
can Independt-ncc ;  their  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians  and  pre- 
serve peace,  -with  them;  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  testimony 
against  Slavery ;  their  early  labors  in  the  cause  of  2'emperance  ; 
the  Separation  in  Ireland  at  tite  beginning  of  this  century ;  and 
the  Separation  in  America  in  1827-8,  with  the  c(^ses  that  led,  to 
it,  and  the  results  that  have  followed. 

The  cost  of  paper,  printing  and  binding  having  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  first  prospectus  was  isMied,  it  is  found  that  the 
work  cannot  be  published,  wit.liout  considerable  loss,  at  the  price 
oriiiiuaily  intended.  The  price  wiU  be,  therefore,  ;f"2,00  per  vol- 
iime,  bound  in  cloth;  and  $2.25  per  volume,  bound  in  sheep, 
library  style;  but  those  subscribers  under  the  fiist  prospectus 
who  h:ive  taken  the  first  two  volumes,  will  be  turnished  with 
the  thiid  and  fuurth  volumes  at  S2.U0  each,  bound  in  sheep. 

Thejirst  two  voluni'S  can  be  obtained  from  the  publisher  or  his 
agents,  at  S2.00  each,  sheej)  binding. 

Agents  are  requested  to  return  this  prospectus  as  speedily  as 
possible — as  the  work  is  now  in  press — with  full  list  of  names 
and  residences  of  tubsu-ihers,  to  the  author's  puMisher.  Agents 
will  be  allowed  one  copy  for  every  six  copies  sold  by  them,  and 
tiny  can  be  furnished  with  lists  of  their  subscribers  upjn  appli- 
cation to  the  PublLsher, 

T.  Ellwoob  Zet.l, 
n2tfamsn.  Nos  17  and  10  S  Sixlh  St.,  I'hda. 

BOUK.S  f  .r  Si.le  at  Ofiice  of  Kriends'  Intelligencer,  No  144  North 
Seventh  Street. — A  very  few  eopies  -lob  Scott's  works,  $0  00. 
Journ.'il  of  John  Comly.  at  Office.tlOO;  by  mail,  $2  iO. 
Journal  of  .John  Woohniin,  $1  00  a  §1  20.  Journal  of  Hugh  .Tudce, 
SI  00  a  U  20.  Janney's  Life  .it"\Vm.  Penn,  2d  ed.  Oct.,  $2  .50  a  $2  75. 
,I;inney"s  Life  of  Geo.  I'ox,  $2  25  rt  $2  50.  Discipline  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  75c.  a  90.  Friends'  Miscellany,  11  vols.,  $8  00 
(/  .S  t>76.  Isaac  Penington,  $5  00  a  fj  00.  Thos.  .'^toly,  $1  00  a  1  20. 
History  of  D'  laware  County,  $.3  00  a  3  00.  Priscilla  Cailwallader, 
50c  a  00.  Meditations  on  Life  and  Death,  $1  75  a  2  00  "  Studies." 
by  John  A.  Dorgan.  $2  00  a  2  25.  Emily  Mayland.  $1  00  a  1  20. 
History  of  the  United  Slates.  60f  a  70.  Likeness  of  Wm.  Penn.  Steel 
engraving,  50c  a  56.  Engraved  Forms  Marriage  Ceetificati  s, 
S4  50  «  5  00.  Winnowed  «  heat,  $1  00  a  1  26.  Friends'  Alman.TC 
for  1867,  10  cts.  Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth,  Treas- 
ury of  Facts,  lie. 

Subscriptions  received  for  '■  The  Children's  Friend."  Nog.  for 
sale.     Subscriptions  received  for  ''  Janney's  History  of  Friends." 

2d  mo.,  1867.  Emmor  Comly. 


M^ 


UXUAL   FIRE  INSURANCE   COMPANY    OF     PHILADEL- 
PHIA.  Office.  Nc.  5  S.  5'h  St.   A.'.-sets,  $136,210.89.  Charter 
perpetual.     Mutual  system  exclusively. 

Directors  far  1867. 


KENNETT  SQUARE  ACADEMY,  for  young  men  and  boys,  and 
Kennett  S'luare  Female  Seminary.  Two  s^-pirate  Boarding 
Schools,  under  the  sime  management;  hiivehad  during  the  win 
ter  151  pupils.  The  Seminary's  next  session  of  sixteen  weeks 
vill  open  Third  month  5th,  18d7.  Whole  expense,  incluiling 
Aca'leoiy  Lectures,  Languages  and  Drawing,  SiU.  This  is  a  rare 
opp.irtunity  tor  teachers  The  Principal's  Normal  Cla.«8  at  pres- 
ent inelu  Iks  one-third  of  the  school.  For  circulars  apply  to  S.  C. 
Shortli'ige,  Sidney  Pusef,  or  Kmma  Bowman. 

The  Academy  begins  a  session  uf  thirteen  weeks  Third  month 
20th.  Terms,  $1.75  per  week.  Particular  attention  to  Reading. 
Penmanship  and  Spdling.  Prirf.  J.  G  iVl.iore,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  continue  his  Lectures  on  CUemlstry  and  Astronomy  before 
the  Sciiool.  No  extra  for  Latin,  Greek  French,  or  Drawing, 
B  olv-keeping,  and  Spencerian  Penmanship,  by  a  Commercial 
College  gradua',e 

Kennett  borough  has  two  daily  trains  to  Philadelphia,  stage 
Jine  tj  Wibningt.jn,  Del.,  express  and  telegraph  oiRce,  Ac,  &.C., 
ail'irding  to  stulents  the  conveniences  of  larger  towns,  without 
ttieir  objectionable  features. 

Apply  to  Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,  A.  B.  (Harvard  University), 
Principal,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  216  tfawfn. 


Caleb  Clothier, 
Benjauiin  M.ilone, 
Thi.mas  .Mather, 
T.  Ellwood  Chapman, 
Simeon  M.itlack, 
Aai'on  W.  Gaskill, 


William  V.  Reeder, 
Joseph  Chapman, 
Edward  M.  Aeedles, 
Wilson  M   Jenkins, 
Lukens  Webster, 
Francis  T.  Atkinson. 
Caleb  Ciothier,  President. 
Benjamik  Malonk,  Vice  President. 

Thomas  MATflUR,  Treasurer. 

T.  EiLWOOD  CrTAPMAN,  Secretary.  215  i  and  o,  tf 


'piIUS.  M.  SEKDS,  HATTEK,  41  N.  2d  St.  Always  on  hand, 
I  and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot  Friends'  Hats,  aa 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  of  the  Hatting  business. 


W''ILL1.\M  G.  FOULKK,  Attorney  at  Law  and  Conveyance.^, 
No.  221  .South  Fifth  St.,  Ihila^la  294  t3tp. 


C^ 


iHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOU  BOYS,  situated  on 
the  Cro,«3wicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  19th  of  11th  mo..  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms.  $85. 
For  further  jKirticulars  aildress  Henry  W.  Ridowat, 

4766  82ot3367  pmnzz  pain.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J, 


TTTANTED. — A  Boy  in  a  Store  ;  one  having  some  knowledge  of 
VV  the  H  msi-Furuishing  business  preferred.  Address  '  l<r]end, 
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SEIiKCTlONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

J  (Continued  from  page  803.) 

i  To  L.  A.  B. 

BoQNOR,  24fh  of  Sixth  month,  1825. 

I  am  favored  iodeed  in  being  able  to  saj,  how 

fjreatly  the  change  of  air,  and  the  suspension  of 

mental  exercises  have  revived  me.     Truly,  I  felt 

both  in  mind  and  body,  failing  beyond  the  usual 

!  vicissitudes  or  ups  and  downs  that  attend.  It 
was  a  great  convulsion  to  my  faith,  though  reliev- 
ing to  my  poor  frame,  to  have  to  resign  what  had 
been  received  as  clear  duty  ;  and  I  tru«t,  that  if 

I  in  any  wise  there  was  occasion  for  me  at  that  cri- 

!  sis  to  remember  Jonah's  case,  when  he  was  angry, 
because  his  Master's  will  declared  through  him 
was  reversed,  the  feeling  was  nothing  worse  than 
a  jealousy  for  the  honor  of  the  great  name,  and 
the  high  vocation  professed  by  me,  lest  the  Truth 
should  suffer,  or  any  cause  of  offence  be  given. 
I  am  altogether  in  the  hands  of  One,  who  can 
see  if  I  have  gone  down  to  Joppa,  and  paid  the 
faro  to  Tarshish.  It  is  an  awful  thing  in  this 
day,  as  ever  it  was  in  any  other,  to  take  the 
name  of  the  Most  High  into  our  lips,  and  to 
declare  his  commands  ;  but  if  so,  how  awful  is 
the  situation  of  those  who  reject  these  mes- 
sages,—who  do  not,  like  "  that  great  city"  of 

'old,  "  cry  mightily,"  and  turn  from  their  evil 
ways.  0!  the  longer  I  was  in  that  great  city, 
the'  more  was  I  baptized,  (as  I  thought,)  into  a 
stnse  of  that  which  is  wanting,  in  an  especial 
inauner  in  our  favored  Society  j  until  the  bur- 


den became  more  than  I  could  sustain  :  and  yet 
for  a  time  I  could  not  see  any  way  riu'htly  to 
get  from  under  it.  When  we  consider  what 
must  be,  and  ever  is,  the  condition  of  those  who 
follow  not  the  Lamb  in  the  leading.'  of  his  pure 
light,  and  that  it  is  said  of  them  that  love  the 
world,  and  the  things  of  it,  that  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  them, — that  the  friendship  of 
the  world  is  enmity  against  llira, — with  many 
other  such  tiuths  ; — what  shall  we  think  the  fair 
profession  of  many  is  worth,  in  the  sight  of  the 
Searcher  of  hearts.  How  glorious  a  thing,  to 
be  daily  growing  in  grace,  daily  receiving  heav- 
enly bread,  daily  partaking  of  the  i)iviue  bless- 
ing, and  in  thuf,  moving  and  acting  towards 
others  in  ourseveral  duties.  It  is  wonderful  to 
me,  how  my  constitution  seems  in  so  short  a 
time  to  have  rallied. 

T<i  a  Friend. 
BooNOU,  Su.ssE.x,  .30fh  Sixth  Nfoith,  1825. 
Mt/heloved  Friend. — What  a  wonderful  course 
have  believers  to  tread  in; — how  led  about,  and 
in  all  things  instructed. — how  wonderfully  and 
wisely  dealt  with  1  What  a  proeess  it  takes  to 
purify  us  from  self,  and  completely  to  redeem. 
Nothing  less  than  an  infinite  Hand  can  do  it  for 
ijg^ — both  as  to  mercy,  wisdom  and  power,  and 
that  continually  exerted  on  our  behalf  O!  1 
feel  these  things  more  than  ever  I  did.  and  feel 
that  I  am  yet  but  a  child  in  the  experience  of 
themp  because  that  which  i.s  attained,  i.s  as  no- 
thing compared  with  the  fullne.«s  that  is  pet 
before  us      I  trust  we   are  couipanions  ia  this 
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path,  wherein  we  are  through  many  tribulations 
and  chasteniDgs,and  even  apparentdesertion  and 
death,  taught  that  we  are  poor  creatures,  able 
of  ourselves  to  do  nothing,  neither  to  keep  our- 
selves alive  in  a  spiritual  sense.  0  !  it  is  hard 
work  to  endure  patiently  all  that  is  needful  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  accept  all  the  painful  ope- 
rations of  the  Il'ily  and  High  Oue  for  our  good  : 
yet  there  is  no  Siifety  for  us,  but  in  subaiitting 
thus  to  what  may  be  called  the  death  of  the 
cross  ;  and  "if  we  be  dead  with  Ilim,  we  believe 
that  we  shall  also  live  with  him  ;  if  we  suffer 
we  shall  reign  with  him."  I  continue  to  feel 
peace  of  mind  in  the  step  taken  or  concluded  on, 
when  under  thy  roof.  What  a  shelter,  dear 
friends,  it  felt  to  me  to  be  with  you  ;  T  wish 
often  to  be  with  you  in  spirit,  and  to  partake  of 
that  which  refreshes  you,  and  which  animates 
to  hold  on  to  steadfastness.  My  situation  since 
I  left  you,  has  been  one  calculated  to  discourage  ; 
but  I  trust  the  Lord  is  my  stay,  though  little 
evidence  seems  extended  of  that  sensible  sup 
port  which  poor  nature  looks  fur.  It  has  been 
a  sifting,  searching  time  with  me  ;  the  being 
thus  suspended,  shall  t  say  thrown  on  my  back, 
and  my  purposes  turned  aside,  causes  much 
scrutiny;  but  I  cannot  find  that  I  have  mi-sed 
the  way, — nay,  the  language  presents,  "It  was 
well  it  was  in  thy  heart;"  yet  as  regards  the 
future,  I  am  earnest  for  clearness,  though  re- 
membering that  we  are  to  "  be  careful  for  no- 
thing." Alton  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ings are  to  be  on  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  days  next 
week  ;  in  being  at  these,  I  may  see  further  what 
is  best.  My  health  is  certainly  better  for  being 
here,  the  bracing  sea  air  has  been  very  beneli- 
cial ;  but  while  this  is  the  case,  every  day  shows 
me  proofs  of  my  exceeding  delicate  state.  A 
religious  meeting  costs  me  much  travail,  much 
wrestling  of  spirit ;  so  does  going  about  among 
Friends  occasion  much  suffering  and  watching, 
though  often  with  a  cheerful  countenance.  If 
"we  are  but  kept  simple,  humble,  patient,  re- 
signed to  do  or  suffer,  nothing  can  harm  us, 
nor  will  a  hair  of  our  heads  be  singed  or  fall  to 
the  ground ;  all  that  can  happen  to  us  will  only 
.turn  to  our  benefit,  and  not  one  of  our  sacrifices 
but  will  accomplish  that  for  which  it  is  designed 
by  Him,  who  worketh  in  us  and  for  us. 

1825,  Ninth  Month  Ibth. — I  got  well  home, 
with  a  peaceful  mind,  empty  and  low  enough, 
though  not  so  as  to  be  insensible  of  the  power- 
ful hand  that  had  been  over  me  for  good,  and 
over  all  things  else,  to  make  them  good  to  me. 
In  the  midst  of  much  bitter  conflict,  which  has 
since  been  in  wisdom  dispensed,  it  is  a  favor 
to  have  nothing  to  look  back  upon  greatly  to 
grieve  or  condemn  the  poor  tried  spirit,  ready  as 
it  has  been  to  halt,  and  to  drink  in  discourage- 
ment ;  and  in  the  feeling  of  it,  one  is  ready  to 
exclaim,  how  wonderful  is  the  preservation  and 
condescensiou  handed  to  the  poor  instrument, 


when  it  has  thus  given  up  all  for  the  name  of 
the  L')rd  ! — and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
weakness  in  any  of  the  Lord's  people  can  be 
greater  than  that  which  tuch  feel ;  so  that  every 
day  and  every  way  they  would  err  and  fall,  and 
do  evil,  were  it  not  thit  an  omuipjtent  po.ver 
was  ever  near,  to  uphold,  to  prevLsnt  and  to  re- 
store ! 

The  Monthly  IMeeting  soon  occurring,  I  re- 
turned my  certificate  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and 
I  believe  that  of  my  Friends. 

1825,  Tenth  Month. — Low  times  often  :  but 
out  of  the  depths  did  I  cry,  and  He  made  these  | 
"  depths  of  the  sea  a  way  ;" — He  led  me  through  1 
them  as  on  dry  ground,  and  shewed  me  His 
wonders  in  them:  so  that  I  have  been  enabled 
to  pass  on,  leaving  them  behind,  yea,  leaving 
every  thiog  past  and  to  come  in  his  hands,  who 
can  do  all  things  for  me. 

New  duties,  new  and  arduous  paths  not  cast 
up,  no  mark,  no  trace,  no  footing,  but  just  in 
His  footsteps,  who  putteth  forth  and  goeth  be- 
fore. O!  for  a  free,  simple,  entire  throwing 
myself  into  His  care  and  keeping  and  disposal 
in  all  things,  now  and  evermore  !  for  no  one  else 
can  deliver  or  preserve,  or  carry  through,  or 
enable  to  glorify  Him,  or  bring  about  things, 
that  so  they  shall  all  redound  to  His  praise. 

[In  the  Third  Month,  182ii,  he  quitted  his 
residence  at  Marazion,  and  in  the  Fifth  Month 
following,  he  again  entered  into  the  married 
state,  and  settled  at  Alton,  in  Hampshire.] 

1826,  *SVx7A  Month  22nd. — I  have  at  times 
been  almo.'-t  ready  to  conclude  it  a  vain  thing, 
to  attempt  in  this  way  to  commemorate  the  in- 
numerable blessings  and  mercies  from  day  to 
day,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month, 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  me  ;  and  yet  pure 
desires,  I  trust  are  at  times  known  to  arise,  that 
others  may  be  induced  to  come,  taste  and  see, 
how  good  the  Lord  is, — how  wonderful  are  his  , 
dealings  to  the  poorest,  most  unworthy  of  H'lat 
creatures.  Words  cannot  set  forth  what  He  is, 
and  will  ever  remain  to  be,  towards  those  th^t 
trust  in  Him,  and  hope  in  His  mercy;  and  who 
still  endeavor,  through  all  that  may  happen  to 
them, — through  all  weaknesses,  repulses,  temp- 
tations, and  exercises,  to  strive  with  a  true  heart 
to  serve  the  God  of  their  lives.  0  !  what  hath 
he  wrought  for  me,  more  than  in  pa«t  times, — 
if  possible^  more  than  in  years  that  have  long 
passed  over  !  My  removal  out  of  (Jornwallj  my 
settlement  in  this  allotment  (Alton,)  my  many, 
many  comforts,  a  beloved  and  loving  partner 
given  me  in  the  place  of  her,  that  has  been 
safely  landed  from  this  sea  of  troubles  !  how 
shall  my  soul  ever  repeat  all  that  God  hath 
wrought  for  me  in  these  matters  ?  Yea,  how 
hath  he  preserved  my  goings  out  and  my  com- 
ings in,  my  up-rising  and  my  down-sitting;  so 
that  notwithstanding  the  many  baitings,  stum- 
\  blings^  slippery  and  exceedingly  difficult  places, 
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the  Lord,  tath  in  good  measure  becQ  my  con- 
fidence, and  kept  my  foot  from  being  taken,  and 
my  life  from  being  smitten  to  the  ground  by  the 
enemy.  O  !  he  hath  made  fur  me  a  way,  where 
I  could  see  none  ;  He  hath  made  that  to  be  pos- 
sible,— yea,  brought  it  to  pass,  which  seemed 
impossible, — yen,  brought  uie  safely  through  ; 
so  that  I  can  indeed  yet  praise  him  fur  his  good- 
ness. 

To  E.  S. 

Alton,  Fifth  Month,  1826. 
Ml/  Dear  Friend. — To  say  that  my  soul  doth 
tenderly  and  deeply  sympathize  with  thee  under 
thy  sore  bereaveuient,  is  saying  little  at  such  a 
time  as  this  ;   and  yet  well  knowing   how  won- 
derfully the  Divine  compassions  are  extended  in 
such  an  hour,  I  catmot  be  anxious  that  my  pen 
should  be  made  helpful  to  thee.     It  is  indeed  a 
season  when  "■  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  "  | 
and  the  "heavenly  gift"  are  to  be  tasted  and 
deeply  drunk  of;  for  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
man's  extremity,  it  is  then  the  Lord  is  most  in- 
clined to  draw  near,  and  manifest  the  excellency 
of  his  never-failing  arm  ;  inviting,  nay,  urging 
the  sons  of  men  to  take  refuge  under  his  heal- 
ino'  wing.     My  belief  is  firm,  that  it  is  not  only 
possible  but   easy,  through   submission  to  this 
inward    operation   and   aid,  for   the  soul   to  be 
raised  above  the  outward,  and  settled  in  a  holy 
calm,  where  it  can  bless,  and   praise,  and  mag- 
nify through  all,  the  name  of  Him,  who  doeth 
all  things  well,  and  nothing  in  vain.     It  will  no 
doubt  be  thy  concern,  as  it  is  our  duty, to  dwell 
on   the  various  blessings   connected   with    this 
painful  dispensation;  that  thy  dear  wife  should 
have  reached  her  hon.e,  is  one  that  strikes  me 
forcibly.     But  there  is  much  of  tenderness  and 
gentleness  in  the  Lord's  seveiest  dealings,  and 
in  those  which  seem  darkest  or  bitterest.   _  We 
know  not  the  end  or  meaning  of  many  designs, 
but  they  are  developed  by  and  by,  even  to  our 
own  astonishment  and  satisfaction.     Yet  in  re- 
spect to  these,  and  all  other  indirect  alleviations 
or  abatements  to  the  acuteness  of  feeling,  it  may 
be  said,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  the  language  of 
Jeremiah,  "  When  I  would  (thus)  comfort  my- 
self against  sorrow,  my  heart  is  faint  in  me. 

Thy  dear  little  eldest  child  will  often,  1  trust, 
beguile  away  a  heavy  hour  of  musings  andot 
mo'urning,  and  take  thee  from  too  selfish  an  in- 
dulgence" in  what  has  been  termed,  '  the  luxury 
of  gnef,'— help  thee  also  to  cast  an  eye  on  the 
fiifure,  rather  than  to  dwell  too  much  ur  unduly 
on  the  past,— and  lift  thy  tried  spirit  out  of  the 
unprofitable  depths  of  sorrow  ;  and  her  litt  e 
prattle  may  sound  like  a  call—'  lead  me  to  tol- 
low  her  thou  mournest.' 

0  !  what  a  spur  to  dilligence,  to  increased 
care  in  all  the  allotment  of  duty,  does  such  a  loss 
as  thou  hast  sustained,  if  rightly  borne,  bring 
with  it.  If  thus  I  have  been  tavored  to  see 
"  the  end  of  the  Lord,— that  he  is  very  piulul 


and  of  tender  mercy,"  and  that  "  blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  him," — what  shall  I  render, 
and  how  hhall  I  live,  and  what  shall  I  not  en- 
dure for  the  sake  of  "  so  great  salvation,"  so 
excellent  a  Saviour.  Truly,  dear  E.,  I  look  fur 
something  out  of  all  this;  for  the  Lord  hath 
done  great  things  fur  thee,  as  for  her,  thy  pre- 
cious partner,  and  I  cannot  but  think,  iLoa 
mayst  lift  up  thy  head  in  hope,  and  go  on  in  the 
strength  of  tlie  Lord.  For  though  many  be  and 
must  be  our  remaining  tribulations,  before  it  be 
said  to  us,  "  Thy  warfare  is  accomplished;"  yet 
while  our  dependence  and  surrender  of  soul  ia 
maintained  in  even  a  sdjall  degree  of  simplicity, 
He  whom  we  serve  will  never  leave  nur  forsake 
us,  nor  fail  to  make  good  all  that  Ho  hatli  pro- 
mised. 

May  the  consolation  of  God  be  abundant  with 
thee;  and  may  nothing  of  this  transitory  world, 
whether  heights  or  depths,  cofne  between  him 
and  thee,  to  deprive  thee  of  the  richness  and 
fulness  of  his  blessing,  yet  poured  on  them  that 
mourn. 

My  dear  love  attends  thee.     May  we  abonnd 
in  grace,  and  every  good  fruit,  even  by  abiding 
in  the  vine,  being  otten  purged  as  fruit  bearing 
branches,  and  chastened  as  dear  children. 
Farewell.    I  remain  thy  affectionate  friend, 

J.  B. 

(To  be  continned.) 


EXTRACT. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  house  of  public 
worship  as  a  holy  place;  but  it  has  no  exclusive 
sanctity.       The    holiest  spot  on  eaith  is    that 
where  the    soul  breathes  its  purest  vows,  and 
forms  or  executes  its  noblest  purposes  ;  and  on 
this   ground,  were  I  to  seek  the  holiest  spot  in 
your  city,  I  should  not  go  to  your  splendid  sanc- 
tuaries, but  to  closets  of  private  prayer.     Per- 
haps the  "  Holy  of  Holies"  among  you  is  some 
dark,    narrow    room,    from  which    most  of   ua 
would  shrink,  as  unfit  for   human  habitation  ; 
but,  God   dwells  there.     He  hears  there  music 
more  grateful  than  the  swell  of  all  your  organs  ; 
sees  there  a  beauty,  such  as  nature,  in  her  robes 
of  Spring,  does  not  unfold  ;  for  there  He  mcet.«, 
and  sees,  and  hears  the  humblest,  most  thank- 
ful, most  trustfal  worshipper;  sees   the  sorest 
trials  serenely  borne,  the   deepest  injuries  for- 
given ;  sees   toils  and  sacrifices  cheerfully  hus- 
tained,  and  death  approached,  through  a  lonely 
illness,  with  a  triumphant  faith.     The  conse^-ra- 
tion,  which  such  virtues  shed  over  the  ohsture^^t 
spot,  is  not  and  cannot  he  communicated  by  any 
of  those   outward   rite.<  by  which  our  splendid 
structures  are  dedicated  to  God.—  Chuuniug. 

"  Since  the  religious  faculties  of  the  poor  and 
half  educated  cannot  iuvesti-ate  hi^tor<c»l  and 
literary  qu.stions,  fh,rr/orc  these  questions  can- 
not constitute  an  essential  part  ol  religion. 
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The  following  address  to  the  Members  of 
Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  by  John  Jackson, 
is  deemed  worthy  to  be  reprinted  ;  it  has  been 
sent  to  us  for  that  purpose. 

ADDRESS. 

When  we  conteniplate  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  the  Most  High,  and  our  own  dependant  con- 
dition, we  are  led  to  believe  that  Divine  worship 
is  a  duty  we  owe  to  Him,  as  the  obligation  of  a 
rational  creature  to  an  All-wise  Creator.  And 
although  a  variety  of  forms  have  been  adopted  by 
the  religious  world,  none  perhaps  is  better 
adapted  to  the  performance  thereof,  than  our 
practice  of  waiting  upon  God  in  silence ;  and 
none  perhaps  more  in  accordance  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  that  *'  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  ' 

However  f-imple  this  kind  of  worship  may  be 
in  itself,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  too  little  under- 
stood by  a  large  portion  of  the  professors  of  reli- 
gion. This  sUence  is  not  merely  a  cessation  from 
words,  it  is  an  inward  watchfulness,  wherein  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  aifections  of  the  soul 
become  so  centered  within  itself,  as  to  leave  it 
free  Irom  the  influence  of  external  excitement, 
and  brought  into  a  condition  to  commune  with 
its  divine  Original,  Here  is  ample  room  for 
the  exercise  ot  every  spiritual  faculty;  the  soul 
is  brought  to  a  clear  sense  of  its  condition,  de- 
sires are  raised  after  heavenly  good,  and  as  a 
living  fountain,  continually  aspires  to  the  attain- 
ment of  an  endless  life.  Here  we  can  under- 
stand a  testimony  delivered  by  the  lip  of  truth, 
"  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him,  shall  never  thirst,  but  the  water  that 
I  shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him,  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life." 

If  in  our  religious  meetings  we  are  engaged 
to  promote  this  kind  of  silence,  a  preparation 
would  be  experienced,  to  worship  God  in  "  new- 
ness of  life."  We  should  feel  the  quickening 
virtue  of  the  life  of  Christ  rising  into  dominion 
in  our  souls — that  spiritual  food  which  is  pre- 
pared for  its  sustenance  in  this  probationary 
state.  And,  however  this  may  be  overlooked  or 
neglected,  it  remains  to  be  the  transcendant 
glory  of  the  Gospel  dispensation — this  we  should 
desire  to  attain  unto  in  all  our  approaches  to  God, 
whether  it  be  in  retirement,  or  in  an  assembly 
met  for  public  worship.  As  we  are  engaged  to 
come  to  Christ,  the  "  true  anointing,"  access 
will  be  opened  unto  him  through  the  power  of 
an  operative  faith,  bringing  the  mind  under  the 
holy  influences  of  Divine  love  ;  and  by  this 
medium  we  become  initiated  into  membership 
with  the  true  church,  answerably  to  the  Apos- 
tolic testimony,  ''  By  one  spirit  all  are  baptized 
into  one  body." 

When  our  faithful  predecessors  were  called 
out  of  the  powerless  forms  and   ceremonies  of 


their  time,  they  were  drawn  together  in  the 
bunds  of  Gospel  fellowship,  where  they  were 
often  liviogly  baptized  under  the  influence  of 
the  holy  spirit^  bringing  them  into  the  silence 
of  all  flesh.  Hence  arose  our  peculiar  form  of 
worship,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  encoun- 
tered m:\ny  severe  persecutions,  oftimes  being 
drag2;ed  from  their  places  of  worship — torn  from 
their  families — cast  into  prison,  and  exposed  to 
the  cruelty  of  wicked  men.  But  neither  ridi- 
cule, persecution,  the  deprivation  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  nor  all  the  cruelty  inflicted  by  a 
spirit  of  intolerance,  could  lessen  their  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  they  had  espoused — 
weaken  their  confidence  in  an  arm  of  power  that 
was  underneath  to  support  them,  or  abate  their 
zeal  in  the  performance  of  what  they  not  only 
considered,  a  reasonable  service,  but  because 
they  believed  it  to  be  a  practice  authorized  by 
Christ  and  his  immediate  followers. 

Here  they  enj  >yed  the  consolations  of  the  gos- 
pel in  Christian  communion,  and  heir. g  brought 
into  the  power  and  life  of  Christ,  coulJ  realize 
the  truth  of  his  declaration,  "  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

Let  us  contrast  our  present  situation  with 
theirs,  and  properly  estimate  those  privileges, 
which  through  their  faithfulness,  ire  are  now 
permitted  to  enjoy  without  molestation  or  dis- 
turbance. 

When  we  look  around  us,  we  cannot  number 
the  blessings,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  us.  And  do  not  these 
things  call  f)r  renewed  exertions  on  our  part, 
and  for  greater  degrees  of  dedication  in  the 
cause  of  truth  ? 

Why  should  any  of  us,  amidst  the  accumu- 
lated favors  of  a  bountiful  Creator,  relinquish 
the  practice  of  assembling  ourselves  together, 
that  we  may  bear  a  public  testimony  of  our  love 
to  Him,  by  waiting  upon  Him  in  solemn,  rever- 
ential silence  ?  Shall  the  prosperous  ciindition 
of  our  temporal  callings,  prevent  us  from  the 
performance  of  this  great  duty  ?  Would  it  not 
be  more  consistent  with  the  favors  we  enjoy,  as 
well  as  with  the  religious  principles  we  profess, 
to  manifest  our  gratitude,  by  devoting  a  portion 
of  our  time  in  so  reasonable  a  manner  ? 

If,  as  we  believe,  our  religious  testimonies  are 
founded  in  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  if 
practically  adhered  to,  woild  promote  the  har- 
mony of  mankind,  and  augment  the  sura  of 
human  happiness,  does  it  not  become  a  matter 
of  importance  to  us,  that  we  labor  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  great  end ;  and  that  we  do  not 
weaken  our  hands  or  lessen  our  ability  to  do 
good  to  our  fellow  men,  by  our  unfaith.^ulness 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  to  our  heavenly 
father.  The  good  seed  has  been  sown,  and  let 
us  not  suO'ef  the  "  cares  of  this  world  or  the 
de^eitfulness  of  riches  "  to  retard  its  precious 
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prowth  ;  rather  let  it  be  cultivated,  that  it  may 
brinf:  forth  much  fruit,  to  the  praise  of  the 
great  and  good  husbandman. 

Jlay  we  then,  dear  friends,  continue  faithful 
in  the  attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings, 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  when  there 
assembled,  s>eek  for  the  life  of  Cbri-st,  as  it  is 
manifested  in  the  secret  of  the  heart ;  and  as 
we  keep  on  the  ground  of  watchfulness  and 
humility,  we  shall  be  qualified  to  support  this 
testimony  for  the  truth  in  uprightness,  and  thus 
be  able  to  hold  out  this  language  to  others  : 
Come  and  have  fellowship  with  us,  because  our 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
one  with  another  in  him.  Then  there  would  be 
a  godly  concern  with  parents  to  encourage  their 
tender  offspring  in  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
to  instruct  their  infant  minds  in  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  and  in  the  language  of  their  lives, 
hold  out  the  invitation  to  follow  them,  as  they 
follow  Christ, 

And  may  you,  my  young  friends,  be  concerned 
to  keep  upon  the  watch,  and  guard  against  every 
thing  that  would  in  any  wise  draw  your  minds 
from  the  path  of  self-denial  and  the  cro^s. 
Exposed  as  you  are  to  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tic-ns  of  a  world  that  lieth  in  vanity,  in  danger 
of  being  led  astray  by  its  deceitful  flatteries,  my 
mind  has  been  impressed  with  a  fervent  desire 
for  your  establishment  upon  the  true  founda- 
tion. When  we  look  back  upon  the  past,  and 
contemplate  the  removal  of  many  who  have 
stood  as  bright  and  shining  lights  in  our  reli- 
gious society,  now  removed  from  their  labors  in 
the  militant  church  to  be  united  with  the  church 
triumphant  in  Heaven,  are  we  not  led  to  reflect 
upon  the  query,  "Your  fathers,  where  are  they, 
and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ?  The 
youth  of  our  society  hold  a  responsible  station 
— on  them  will  devolve  the  support  of  our  right- 
eous testimonies. 

How  important  then  that  they  should  be 
faithful  to  the  dignified  trust  committed  to  their 
charge  ;  that  they  may  become  the  instruments 
through  which  our  principles  and  the  simple 
habits^of  our  fathers  may  spread  and  increase, 
and  be  conveyed  to  succeeding  generations. 

Do  not  plead  for  this  selfish  indulgence  or 
that  carnal  gratification,  as  seeing  no  harm  in  it ; 
abstractly  considered  they  may  be  in.liiierent, 
but  alas  !  they  often  become  the  snares  in  which 
the  feet  of  the  unguarded  are  entangled,  ^and 
drawn  down  to  the  chambers  of  death.  The 
enemy  of  our  peace  begins  with  plausible  temp- 
tations, in  things  which  to  the  inexperienced 
mind  appear  of  small  concern— little  bj^ittle  we 
yield  ourselves  to  the  delusive  persuasions  of  the 
vain  world,  till  at  last  we  are  betrayed  into  a 
false  shame  of  godly  conversation  and  a  breach 
of  those  simple  habits,  into  which  the  truth 
leads  its  faithful  followers,  and  has  placed  as  an 
exterior  hedge  of  preservation  about  them. 


As  we  yield  to  small  temptations,  wo  find  less 
ability  to  resist  greater  when  tliey  are  presented, 
and  thus  we  are  drawn  off  from  the  simplicity 
of  our  pr()fessi()n,  to  amalgamate  with  the  world, 
in  languHiie,  in  dress,  and  in  its  corrupt  cus- 
tomfTand  a^snciHtions.  The  natural  tendency  of 
which  will  be  to  darken  and  en'angle  the  mind, 
by  alienating  it  from  the  life  of  (jod — betrayioi^ 
it  into  a  disobedience  of  the  inward  law,  ia 
which  too  many  have  thrown  off  the  salutary 
restraints  of  religious  dlHcipline,  and  unhappily 
have  traujpled  under  foot  by  example,  the  guar- 
dian care  and  precepts  of  pious  parents,  and  by 
a  mistaken  indulgence  in  the  gratifications  of 
the  carnal  mind,  have  multiplied  thsir  sorrows, 
instead  of  becoming  the  support  and  consolation 
of  their  dechning  years. 

0  how  important  that  we  should  attend  to  an 
injunction  given  by  the  apostle,  "Abstain  from 
all  appearance  of  evil ;"  let  us  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  but  be  willing  to  choose 
the  independent  ground  taken  by  one  formerly, 
let  others  do  as  they  will,  "but  as  for  me  and 
my  house  wc  will  serve  the  Lord."  Such  a 
course  would  enable  us  to  escape  the  snares  of 
the  world,  and  as  we  become  daily  concerned  to 
live  in  obedience  to  the  "law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  wesUould  be  set  free  from 
the  "  law  of  sin  and  death,"  and  thus  be  quali- 
fied to  answer  the  end  of  our  being,  by  shewing 
forth  the  praises  of  Him,  who  hath  called  us  out 
of  darkness  to  be  made  living  witnesses  of  hia 
"  marvellous  light." 

Finally,  dear  friends,  may  we  be  engaged  in 
the  faithful  support  of  all  our  religious  testimo- 
nies, that  the  work  of  our  day  may  be  advanced 
in  proportion  to  the  light  we  havQ  received,  and 
the  ability  which  is  furnished  us.  Then,  may 
we  not  confidently  hope,  that  Zion  will  shuke 
herself  from  the  du^t  of  the  earth,  and  in  her 
and  with  her  will  arise,  "  Judges  as^at  the  first, 
and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning." 

JouN  Jackson. 

Darhi/y  2d  mo.,  1S37. 
TIIK  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD  EXEMPLiriED. 

It  was  a  cold  and  bleak  evening  ;  tho  snow, 
driven  by  the  furious  north  wind,  was  j.iled  into 
broad  and  deep  banks  along  the  street  Few 
dared  or  were  willing  to  venture  out.  It  was  a 
ui'-ht  the  poor  will  not  soon  forget.  In  a  mis- 
erable  and  shattered  tenment,  somewhat  remote 
from  any  other  habitation,  there  resided  an  aged 
widow,  all  alone,  and;/.t  not  a/one.  Durmg  the 
weary  day,  in  her  excessive  weakness,  she  bad 
been  unable  to  step  beyond  her  door  stone,  or  to 
communicate  her  wants  to  any  friend  Her  last 
mor.cl  of  bread  had  been  long  since  consumed, 
and  none  heeded  her  destitution.  She  sat  at 
eveniu-  by  her  small  fire,  half  famished  with 
hunger,  from  exhaustion  unable  to  sleop.  prepar- 
ing to  meet  that  dreadful  fate  from  which  she 
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knew  not  how  she  should  be  spared.  She  had 
prayed  that  morning  in  full  faith,  "  Give  me  this 
day  my  daily  bread;"  but  the  shadows  of  even- 
ing had  dei^cended  upon  her  and  her  faithful 
prayer  bad  not  been  answered.  While  such 
thoughts  were  }>assiiig  through  her  weary  mind, 
she  heard  the  door  suddenly  open,  and  as  sud- 
denly shut  again,  and  found  deposited  in  her 
entry  by  an  unknown  hand,  a  basket  crowded 
■with  those  articles  of  comfortable  food,  which 
had  all  the  sweetness  of  manna  to  her.  What 
were  her  feelings  that  night,  God  only  knows ; 
but  they  were  such  as  arise  up  to  Him,  the  Great 
Deliverer  and  Provider,  from  ten  thousand 
hearts  every  day.  Many  days  elapsed  before  the 
widow  learned  through  what  ciessengnr  God  had 
sent  to  her  that  timely  aid.  It  was  at  the  im- 
pulse of  a  little  child,  who,  on  that  dismal  night 
seated  at  the  cheerful  fireside  of  her  home,  was 
led  to  express  the  generous  wish,  that  the  poor 
widow,  whom  she  had  sometimes  visited,  could 
have  some  of  her  numerous  comforts  and  good 
cheer.  The  parents  followed  out  the  benevolent 
suggestion,  and  a  servant  was  soon  dispatched 
to  her  mean  abode  with  a  plentiful  supply. 
What  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  a  chain  of-  causes, 
all  fastened  at  the  throne  of  God.  An  angel, 
with  noiseless  wing  came  down,  and  stirred  the 
peaceful  breast  of  a  pure-hearted  child,  and  with 
no  pomp  or  circumstance  of  outward  miracle, 
the  widow's  prayer  was  answered. —  Sudhury 
Leaflets. 

■  <•»  ■ 

'■'■  The  Church  of  God  is  that  living  body  of 
men  who  are  called  by  Him  out  of  the  world,  I 
not  to  be  inven^tors  of  a  new  social  system,  but 
to  exhibit  in  the  world,  by  word  and  life, — chief- 
ly by  life — what  humanity  is,  was,  and  will  be, 
in  the  idea  of  God." 


TRUE  ECONOMY. 

Among  the  golden  maxims  of  Edmund  Burke 
is  the  following:  ^^ Parsimony  {^  not  economy. 
Expense  and  great  expense  may  be  an  essential 
part  in  true  economy,  which  is  a  distributive 
virture,  and  consists  not  in  saying,  but  in  selec- 
tion. Parsimony  requires  no  providence,  no 
sagacity,  no  powers  of  combination,  no  compari- 
son, no  judgment.  Mere  instinct,  and  that  not 
an  instinct  of  the  noblest  kind,  may  produce 
this  false  economy  in  perfection.  The  other 
economy  has  larger  views.  It  demands  a  dis- 
criminating judgment,  and  a  firm,  sagacious 
mind." 

As  avarice  is  the  meanest  and  most  belittle- 
ing  passion  which  can  rule  the  mind,  so  it  is 
ever  inflicting  discomfort,  and  loss,  and  penury 
upon  its  victims.  How  little  has  that  man  got 
•who  has  money  only  !  How  utterly  bereft  is  his 
beggarly  life  of  all  that  renders  life  precious  and 
noble  !  He  who  thinks  only  of  getting  and 
saving,  and  forms  no  plans  to  use  well  what  he 


has  gotten,  is  truly  an  object  of  pity.  Too  sor- 
did for  joy,  and  too  covetous  for  contentment, 
he  becomes  miserable  just  in  proportion  as  he 
grows  parsimonious. 

A  prudent  economy,  on  the  other  hand,  saves 
to  spend.  It  hoarls  to  distribute.  It  denies  an 
ear  to  the  clamor  of  small  and  selfish  desires 
only  that  it  may  listen  to  the  calls  of  reason  and 
duty.  It  considers  the  useful,  the  necessary  and 
the  good,  and  provides  as  best  it  may  for  them  all. 

There  is,  however,  a  parsimony  which  is  seen 
in  connection  with  the  utmost  extravagance. 
They  who  spend  money  on  themselves  only,  and 
who  rarely  think  even  of  any  claims  outside  the 
sphere  of  thei  rpersonal  indulgences,  become  par- 
simonious the  moment  economy  solicits  them  to 
share  in  promoting  the  common  good  of  society. 
They  csnnot  "afford"  to  part  with  money  for 
such  purposes,  "  Their  expenses  areso  heavy,  " 
"  The  calls  are  so  many, "  "  They  cannot  be  all 
the  while  giving,"  "They  will  think  of  it," 
and  so  they  becsme  rigid  misers  while  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  greate.st  extravagance  ia 
dress,  living,  amusements,  and  all  the  fancies 
and  follies  of  the  fashionable  world.  Parsimony, 
then,  is  of  two  kinds,  but  either  kind  is  sure 
and  positive  loss  to  its  devotee. 

In  'this  connection  the  question  arises  wheth- 
er there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  a  true  econo- 
my which  does  not  involve  to  some  extent  the 
notion  of  self  denial  ?  Men  who  never  part  with 
their  money  for  good  objects  until  they  have 
more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  can  prac- 
tice no  economy  in  the  act  of  giving.: — Christian 
IntellijeHcer. 


REFLECTIONS. 

There  comes  a  time  when  we  can  no  longer 
stand  in  the  same  relations  that  we  haves'ood  in. 
Youth  fades  ;  the  eye  grows  dim  ;  the  ear  w^ixes 
dull;  the  foot  becomes  slower,  and  the  hand  les-j 
nimble.  As  when  they  take  down  a  tent,  one 
cords  lacks  after  another,  and  one  peg  after  ano- 
ther is  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  and  all  are  but 
premonitory  syrriptoms  of  its  collapse  and  fall; 
so  one  and  another  sign  of  age^  as  they  come 
upon  us,  are  but  so  many  testimonies  that  this 
material  tabernacle  is  being  taken  down.  If  we 
have  gained  honors,  the  time  is  coming  speedily 
when  we  must  lay  them  aside;  for  honors  never 
go  to  funerals  with  the  men  who  wore  them.  If 
we  have  pleasures,  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  run  thinner  and  slower  and  will  be 
less  remunerative  ;  and  they  willstop  just  at  the 
period  when  most  we  need  them.  When  age  be- 
gins to  dawn,  and  our  companions  have  passed 
away,  and  we  are  left  solitary  and  alone;  when 
our  health  breaks  down,  and  our  buoyancy  of 
spirit  ceases  ;  when  our  faces  are  set  toward  the 
grave,  and  we  are  marching  thither,  what  can 
riches  do  for  us  ?  what  can  all  the  acclamation 
of  the  world  do  for  the  man  that  is  dying? 
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There  is  many  a  man  that  has  worked  all 
his  life  to  henp  up  pleasures,  and  that  stands 
shivering,  and  shuddering,  and  §33^0"',  "  I  can 
not  bear  to  die  and  leave  them  all."  But  die 
and  leave  them  all  you  will.  No  man  that  has 
undertaken  to  make  himself  happy  by  seeking 
anythiDg  in  this  world  has  succeeded.  No  such 
man  can  be  happy.  But  he  that  has  lived  for 
love,  purity,  duty,  heaven,  and  immortality  will 
be  happy  under  all  circumstances.  When  sick- 
ness comes  to  him,  Christ  the  Comforter  comes 
with  it.  When  sorrows  come,  then  the  bow  of 
promise  comes.  And  when  death  itself  comps, 
what  is  it  but  the  hand  of  God  sent  to  take  him 
home  ?  Uying  is  vacation  and  joy  and  happiness. 
tie  only  is  happy,  who  knows  how  to  be  one 
with  Christ,  to  suffer  with  him,  and  to  live  with 
him  here  for  that  joy  and  peace  that  he  gives 
As  the  body  decays,  as  its  powers  fado  away,  as 
our  tarthly  honors  recede,  our  heaveuly  trea- 
sures should  appear. 


"When  we  think  that  every  house  might  be 
cheered  by  intelligence,  disinterestedness,  and 
refinement,  and  then  remember  -io  how  many 
houses  the  higher  powers  and  aifections  of  liu- 
man  nature  are  buried  as  in  tombs,  what  a  dark- 
ness gathers  over  society." 


CARE  OF  THE  POOR. 

Christianity  is  most  humanizing  in  its  influ 
ence.  It  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  enforces  by  the  most  sacred  sanc- 
tions the  duty  of  loving  our  neighbor.  When- 
ever it  wins  the  mastery  of  the  soul,  it  stirs  the 
benevolent  impulses  into  activity.  It  is  by  the 
humanitit  s  which  the  Christian  religion  devel- 
ops that  our  civilization  contrasts  so  favorably, 
in  its  social  aspects,  with  barbarism. 

In  one  of  his  discourses  Robert  Hall  makes 
eloquent  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  boasted 
civilizations  of  the  classic  world  made  no  provi 
sion  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor.  In  cul- 
tured Athens  and  in  Imperial  Rome  asylums  for 
the  destitute  and  hospitals  for  the  sick  did  not 
exist.  It  is  only  where  Christianity  exerts  its 
beneficent  sway  that  vasts  sums  of  money  are 
expended  to  protect  and  nurture  and  save  the 
children  who  suffer  from  orphanage  and  crime, 
to  shelter  and  comfort  those  whom  age  has  ren- 
dered helpless,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
diseased  and  to  heal  their  maladies.  It  is  a  sig 
nificant  fact,  too,  and  one  which  does  great  honor 
to  Christianity,  that  the  humanitarian  enter- 
prises of  the  age  derive  ttteir  inspiration  and 
support  mainly  from  the  Church. 

The  grtatest  benefactor  of  humanity  the  world 
has  ever  seen  was  Jesus.  In  him  philanthmpy 
found  its  truest  and  highest  embodiment. 
Though  lofty  and  pure  in  his  nature,  he  descend- 
ed to  the  lowest  walks  of  poverty,  that  he  might 
thereby  kindle  hope  in  the  heart  of  the  forsaken, 


soothe  the  anguish  of  the  sick  and  dying,  con- 
sole the  sorrowing.- and  relieve  the  hungry.    He 
so  thoroughly  ideiitifiid  liimself  with  the  poi>r 
of  this  World  as  to  leave  them  as  a  charge  to  his 
followers  with  the  assurance  that  their  lielpful 
ministries  to  the  suffering  would   be  accepted 
and  rewarded  as  though  done  to  himself.   V\'itU 
the  example  of  such  a  leader  ever  before  them, 
and  with  his  precepts  as  their  guide,  it  is   not 
strange  that  Christians  are  compassionate  to  the 
poor.     In  comformity  to    this    example  and    to 
thc-^e  precepts  lies  indeed  one  of  the  great  tests 
of   Christian    character.       '•  Whoso    hath    this 
world's  goods  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from 
him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him?" 
The  blasts  of  winter  are  greatly  heightened  ia 
severity  by    unwarmed    apartments   and  insuf- 
ficient clothing  and  food.     In  every  city,  and  ia 
most  of  our  smaller  towns,  little  ones,  who  are 
innocent  of  the  guilt  of  a  father's  idleness  and 
int«fmpe ranee,  will  cry  from  cold    and    hanger 
while  the  winter's  storms  are  abroad.    I'hough 
this  is  a  land  of  abundance,  there  arc    multi- 
tudes who  suffer  for  lack  of  bread.   In  the  South 
the  destitution  threatens  to  bo  fearful.     The  un- 
repaired wastes  of  the  war,  and  the   great  des- 
truction caused  by  the  army  worm  to  this  year's 
cotton  c.-op,  will  subject  both  whites  and  blacks 
to  serious  suffering.   In  this  direction  there  will 
be  abundant  opportunity  during  the  winter  to 
fulfil  the  divine    injunction,  "If  thine  enemy 
hunger  feed  him,  ii  he  thirst  give  him  drink." 
In  most  of  our  town  and  city  churches  there 
are  Christian  widows,  who,  bereft  of  their  earth- 
ly protectors,  battle  iu  silence  with  adversity. 
Others,  because  of  bruken  hoalth  or  advanced 
aee,  are  exposed  to  the  severities  of  the  winter. 
How  wou'd  a  kind  visit,  accompanied  with  be- 
coming tokens  of  friendly  sympathy   from   the 
more  prosperous,  relieve  the  dreariness  of  their 
lot! 

What  an  opportunity  for  those  to  whom  God 
has  given  means,  to  gather  a  rich  harvest  of 
heart  happiness,  for  truly  "  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive  !'' 

Christians  should  not  wait  for  the  Church  in 
its  organized  benevolence  to  distribute  to  the 
necessities  of  the  poor,  hut  should  employ  their 
pergonal  ministries  in  relieving  the  wretchedness 
around  them.  They  will  secure  thereby  more 
fully  to  themselves  the  reward^j  of  their  beuefi- 
cence,  while  they  will  do  a  -reater  good  to  those 
to  whom  they  minister.  They  will  also  conform 
more  perfectly  to  the  Divine  Exemplar  who 
"  went  about  doing  good."  Like  hun  thoy 
should  scatter  blessings  upon  ull  the  needy, 
"  upon  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good." 

The  entire  object  of  true  education  is  to  make 


people  not  merely  <?»  the  right  things,  but  ei,j^^ 
the  th'ht  things— not  merely  industrious,  but 
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to  love  industry— uot  merely  learned,  but  to 
love  knowledge— not  merely-pure,  but  to  love 
purity — not  merely  jiist,  but  to  hunger  and 
thirst  after  justice.-— i?ws/t-m. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  2,  1867. 


We  would  remind  our  friends  that  vre  ap- 
proach the  termination  of  the  current  volume 
of  the  Intelligencer.  The  commencement  of  a 
new  year  will  be  a  favorable  time  for  those  who 
are  disposed  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
paper,  to  send  us  additional  names  as  sub- 
scribers. 


The  Colored  Children  of  our  City. — Ti 
has  been  our  practice  for  sume  time  to  notice 
the  movements  of  Friends  travelling  in  the 
ministry,  as  such  information  is  furnished  us, 
and  we  believe  this  course  has  given  sat- 
isfaction to  Friends  in  different  neighbor- 
hoods. Our  prefix  points  to  a  service  out  of 
our  own  Church,  which  is  being  prosecuted  by 
our  Friend  Deborah  F.  Wharton,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Spruce  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 
We  were  glad  to  hear  of  this  concern.  Several 
interesting  opportunities  have  been  had  in  the 
different  schools  and  meeting-houses,  belonging 
to  the  colored  people,  and  also  in  the  Refuge 
for  Colored  Children.  A  satisfactory  meeting 
was  held  at  the  latter  place  on  last  First- day 
afternoon.  The  children,  of  whom  there  were 
about  225,  were  remarkably  quiet  and  attentive, 
and  appeared  to  understand  what  was  said  to 
them.  The  gratification  they  manifested  at 
being  kindly  noticed,  gave  evidence  of  good 
feeling,  and  we  trust  that  their  present  refmjc 
may  prove  an  asylum  in  which  there  may  be 
found  an  influence  that  will  counteract  the  evil 
eflFects  of  their  former  habits.  Many  of  them 
have  been  taken  from  homes  degraded  by 
drunken  parents ;  others  have  been  rescued 
from  the  street,  as  wanderers  on  the  public 
highway,  with  no  friendly  hand  to  lead  them 
onward. 

Two  little  boys,  one  nine  and  the  other  eleven 
years  old,  received  recently,  were  taken  up  for 
stealing  a  watch.  Their  mother,  they  said, 
had  taught  them  to  steal,  and  in  that  way  they 
Ijad  mainly  maintained  her.  We  would  en 
courage  Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  this 


class  of  the  community  to  visit  them  in  this 
comfortable  home.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  an 
encouragement,  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to 
those  who  have  them  in  charge,  and  who  need  a 
friendly  word  to  cheer  them  in  their  arduous 
labor. 

^^  Select  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  comvnonly  called  Quakers, 
being  a  sticcinct  account  of  their  character  and  ' 
couri^e  during  the  11th  and  \8th  centuries.  By 
William  Hodgson.  iSecond  edition,  12mo.  pp. 
431. 

We  have  received  from  J.  B.  Lippincott  and 
Co.  a  copy  of  this  work.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  remember  that  in  tha  first  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1S44,  there  was  a  chapter  in  which 
the  religious  reputation  of  a  large  body  of 
Friends  was  assailed.  This  circumstance,  of 
course,  prevented  what  was  otherwise  a  valuable 
compilation  from  ciiculating  to  any  extent  among 
the  members  of  our  branch  of  the  Soc  ety.  In 
the  present  edition,  the  author  has  wisely, 
as  we  think,  omitted  that  chapter.  At  the 
close  of  the  volume,  he  inforais  that  he  leaves 
to  the  "pen  of  future  history  the  delineation 
of  the  important  events  connected  with  the  two 
great  manifestations  of  defection  from  the  faith 
of  our  forefathers,  which  have  occurred  in  our 
own  day." 

After  these  remarks,  we  can  say  that  we  have 
read  the  45  chapters  of  the  book  with  interest 
The  author  has  drawn  his  material  from  many 
sources,  some  of  which  are  not  easily  accesfible. 
He  has  given  us  a  faithful  portrait  of  many  of 
the  ancient  worthies,  with  collateral  circum- 
stances, which  make  the  work  a  valuable  addition 
to  a  Friend's  library. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  all  his  literal 
statement  of  doctrinal  views  contained  in  the 
third  chapter,  but,  as  a  whole,  we  can  recom- 
mend the  work  as  a  useful  and  well-timed  addi- 
tion to  our  relicjious  literature. 


We  would  call  attention  to  the  advertisement 
on  our  last  page,  of  the  prospectus  of  "The 
Friends'  Examiner,"  the  first  number  of  which 
has  just  been  issuecTin  London.  When  we  re- 
ceive a  copy  from  the  publisher,  we  shall 
probably  give  it  a  more  extended  notice. 

1 — 4*11 — ►. 

Married,  on  Fourth- day,  the  LOth  of  First  month, 
1867,  at  Falls  Meeting,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Benjamlv 
Hamton  Bukgess  to  Mary  P.  Cornell  Booth,  of 
Lower  Makefield  Township, 
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Died,  ou  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  in 
London  Grove,  Annie  S.,  wife  of  Elias  Hii;k:=,  in  ihi' 
44th  year  of  her  age. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  thi\t 
they  may  rest  from  their  lahors,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them."  That  this  was  the  hHfipy  experience 
of  our  dertr  friend  there  is  no  room  to  doubti  Tbroujih 
the  mouths  of  extreme  physical  suflFfring  which  pre- 
ceded her  death,  words  of  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment flowed  almost  as  a  perpetual  stream  to  those 
who  were  privileged  to  be  with  her;  while  for  her- 
self she  gave  the  comfortincr  assurance  th^re  was 
nothing  in  her  way,  and  was  favored  to  speak  of  hf  r 
approaching  dissolution  with  perfect  calmness — yes, 
even  joy;  saying  she  felt  there  was  no  da.kiiess  in 
the  "  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

,  on  the  26th  of  First  month,  1867,  in  Proph- 

etstov.'o,  I;l.,  of  typhoid  fever,  Estheij  Ann  Brown, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  T.  Browu,  of 
West  Liberiy,  Iowa,  in  the  19  h  year  of  her  age. 

,  on   the   24th   of    First  month,    1867,   at    her 

residence  in  Juliustown,  Burlington  Go.,  N.  J.,  H  \n- 
NAH  Cox,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Cox,  in  the  77ih 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  min'ister  belonging  to  Upper 
Springfield  Monthly  Meeting.  She  met  the  stern 
messenar-r  wiih  tiimmed  lamp  and  entire  resigna- 
tion. Her  mild,  cheerful  disposition  enabled  her  to 
dispel  clouds  and  tinge  the  surroundings  with  6un- 
ehine. 

,  on  the  5th  of  First  month,  1867,  in  Moreland 

Township,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Urek  Bonner,  in  the 
84th  year  of  her  age;  a  useful  member  ot  Byberry 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

,  on  the  4th  of  Second  month,  1867,  at  his 

residence  in  Springboro',  Ohio,  Jonah  D.  Thomas, 
iu  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the   morning  of  Second  month    12th,  at  | 

his  residence  near  Mt,  Holly,  N.  J.,  Samuel  Bullock,  ', 
in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  i 

,  on  the  22d  of  Second  month,  Ma«y  S.,  wife  ! 

of  Arthur  Millar,  and  daughter  of  S^rah  P.  and  the 
late  Silas  D.  E  ison,  in  her  27th  year. 

,  on  the  24th  of  Second  month,  of  scarlet  fever, 

Laura,  daughter  of  Ch  is.  S.  aad  Mary  J.  RiJgwaj', 
of  West  Philadelphia,  aged  10  years. 

NOTICE. 
All  persons  having  friends  or  relatives  interred  in 
the  graveyard  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends' 
at  Concord,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  are  notified  that  they 
will  have  until  the  Ist  of  Fifth  month  ne.xt  to  maik 
the  places  of  said  interment  in  accordance  with  the 
Discipline  of  said  Society,  as  after  that  time  the  yard 
will  be  levelled  and  graded. 

By  order  of  the  Meeting. 

John  D.  Peirce, 
2d  mo.  18,  1867.  Cvmmitlee. 


For  Krieails'  Intfllig.^Dct-r. 

FRIENDS    AMONUST   THE   FBEEDMEN. 

NO.    V. 

Jincourajxioo;  letters  ami  reports  from  our 
teacli^r.s  continue  to  be  received,  from  which 
tlie  following  sutimiary  has  been  eomiiiled: 


TEACHER    WANTED. 

A  female  teacher  wanted,  to  take  charge  of  a 
Friends'  School  at  Waynesville,  Ohio.  A  Friend 
that  can  come  well  recommended  will  apply  through 
Posl-Office,  Box  No.  43. 


Friends'  Fuel  Association  foy  the  Poor  will  meet 
this  (Seventh-day)  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  St. 
Monthly  Meeting  Room. 


Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmeii  will  meet  at  Race  St.  Meeting-House 
on  Fourth-day  evening.  Third  month  6th,  at  7.} 
o'clock. 

J.  M.  Ellis,         )  (.^^,.^., 
Anne  CoorEB,      ) 


SCHOOLS  IN  VIKGINIA. 

•  Sarah  A.  Stkkr,  at  Waterford,  writes : 
"My  rootu  is  so  small  I  had  to  send  tni  of  my 
little  ones  home  ye-terday.  The  box  and 
barrel  of  clothing  will  supply  the  most  needy. 
I  received  the  paokajre  of  circular  Itdcrs,  and 
have  distributed  some  of  them.  T/ni/  (tie 
A'y/'(y  prizeJ  hu  all.  I  am  quite  proud  of  my 
classes  in  grammar  and  philosophy,  aijd  thiiik 
they  understand  these  brunches  right  well,  as 
far  as  they  have  gone.  I  have  one  afternoon 
in  the  week  devoted  to  s'lo'iif/,  and  notice  con- 
siderable improvement  from  time  to  time  in 
this  useful  branch  of  learning." 

Catharine  E.  Hall,  at  xVndrew's  Chapel, 
has  a  school  ot  25  pupils,  and  aMiough  she 
says,  "  My  school  is  do  ng  very  well,"  in  view 
of  the  small  number,  she  add.'^,  '•  Sou»e  nights 
I  retire  feeling  much  di.'^couragcd,  desiring  a 
larger  field  of  labor  ;  but  I  ?leep  it  off,  smd  re- 
turn to  my  duties  iu  the  morning  with  renewed 
interest." 

Sarah  E.  Lloyd,  at  VVuodlawn.  Thi.s 
school  increased  last  month  fromji//j/  to  <i'j}i'y 
pupils,  and  though  with  tbe  fiiv-t  njined  num- 
ber in  the  Twelfth  mouth  she  had  four  iu  the 
alphabet,  she  now  has  none,  with  this  increase 
of  thhij.  She  also  informs  that  snme  Friends 
hav3  opened  an  evening  scImoI  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  penmanship,  iu  which  the  pupils 
are  muking  rapid  iuifirovemcnt.  Slie  forwarded 
an  admirable  specimen  from  one  of  iter  own 
pupils,  written  after  only  eleven  dii\s  iustruc- 
tion. 

xMartha  Wright,  at  Lewansville,  fay5: 
"I  have  one  little  boy,  not  seven  years  old, 
who  can  read  well  in  the  third  reader.  I  have 
an  interesting  school  now,  and  am  g'ad  I  did 
not  leave  the  field  of  labor,  as  1  at  lir.-«t  decided 
after  the  school  house  was  broken  open.  Al- 
though I  have  o8  pupils,  my  school  would  be 
much   larger,  if  I  had  some  clothing  for  little 

bovs." 

>LsRY  McBride,  at  Fairf.ix  Court  Ilnose, 
reports  "  two  pupils  removed  by  death.  The 
attendance  has  been  lessened  by  sickness.^  At 
the  time  of  writing  very  many  wore  ill.  Every 
pupil  has  been  sick,  though,  of  cmrse,  not  all 
at  any  one  time."  With  all  these  di-advan- 
tages  she  reports  54  pupils,  all  of  xchom  can 
spell.  ;i()   cau  read,  2'J  write,  and  none  in  the 

alphabet.  ^ 

Hannah  Shoktlidoe,  at  Big  Falls,  after  an 
absence  of  some  time,  writes  :  "  1  had  'IW  sable 
faces  ready  to  welcome  me   the   first  moiniug 
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after  my  return.  I  wish  thee  could  see  my 
school.  My  pupils  all  study  bird,  and  are 
gettins  along  so  nicely.  I  have  five  married 
men,  all  of  whom  have  large  fHraiiies.  Great 
anxiety  is  manifested  to  have  the  school  kept 
up.  There  are  but  few  colored  families  in  tfiis 
immediate  neighborhood,  but  all  their  children 
are  in  attendance.  Several  boys  who  live  at  a 
distance  have  been  trying  to  get  board  with 
some  of  the  farmers  until  spring,  so  they,  also, 
can  attend. 

Caroline  Thomas,  at  Lee^burg,  reports  her 
school  having  increased  last  month,  and  that 
the  condutjt  and  pro-j;ress  of  the  pupils  is  very 
good.  She  has  now  57  names  on  the  roll,  of 
whom  39  can  read  and  40  write. 

Frances  E.  Gauze,  at  Herndon  Station, 
speaks  very  cheerfully  of  having  rcumed  her 
duties  in  the  new  school-house,  (replacing  the 
one  burned.)  adding  :  "  We  have  raised  suf- 
ficient money  amongst  the  Freedmen  to  defray 
all  expenses,  and  feel  as  though  we  had  strn^gled 
for  independence  ;  and  now  stand  victorious  in 
the  contest."  As  evidence  of  the  unusual  se- 
verity of  the  weather,  she  also  mentions  there 
having  been  good  sleighing  for  the  entire 
month. 

Mary  K.  Brosius,  at  Vienna,  is  much  en- 
couraged with  her  school,  although  she  says  : 
"  The  house  is  so  small  I  have  almost  to  fiiacl^. 
them,  not  having  the  heart  to  turn  them  away. 
I  have  hopes,  however,  of  having  a  larger  one 
in  a  month  or  two.  When  I  came  here  in  the 
Third  month  Inst,  but  few  of  my  pupils  knew 
even  their  letters  ;  now  they  are  good  spellers 
and  readers,  and  there  are  not  more  than  one 
or  two  of  those  who  commenced  then  hut  what 
Ibeievetobe  able  to  go  through  the  entire 
spelling  book,  and  not  miss  more  than  half  a 
dozen  words  of  the  spelling." 

In  addition  to  the  bright  little  boy  spoken  of 
in  a  pievious  number,  she  mentions  a  little  girl 
not  yet  five  years  old,  who,  though  it  was  very 
hard  for  her  to  learn  the  alphabet,  is  now  spell- 
ing in  three  syllables,  and  can  spell  every  word 
correctly,  as  far  as  she  has  gone  ;  while  her 
aptness  in  writing  is  still  more  remarkable,  as 
"she  writes  down  on  her  slate  all  her  spelling 
lessons.  The  weather  has  been  excessively 
cold — in  one  instance  the  mercury  descending 
tJiree  degrees  below  zero  !" 

Eliza  E.  Way,  at  Falls'  Church,  has  a 
school  of  78  pupils,  with  anli/  one  in  she  alpha- 
bet. She  has  also  experienced  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  recent  very  cold  weather,  being 
obliged  to  close  her  school  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  mouth,  stating,  "  It  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  warm  in  the  school  room  " 

Debojiah  K.  Smith,  at  Gum  Springs. 
This  is  a  new  location  for  a  school,  opened 
about  the  first  of  Second  month  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  and  will  number  the  elev- 


enth school    under    our    care    in    Fairfax    and 
Loudon  Counties,  Va. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA  SCHOOLS. 

Mary  A.  Taylor,  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
writes  :  "  My  little  ones  are  getting  along  so 
nicely  [  think  I  shall  not  style  my  school  the 
'prlmari/  department  much  longer.  I  shall 
soon  have  been  with  them  a  year,  (less  our  long 
vacation,)  and  in  that  time  twelve  have  ad- 
vanced from  the  alphabet  to  the  second  reader; 
a  number  are  reading  in  the  first,  and  I  have  a 
nice  class  in  definitions.  They  also  promise  to 
be  go.d  spellers — m;iny  of  them  will  spell  out 
long  words  without  the  book.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  how  they  will  copy  every  thing  put  upon 
the  blackboard.  Two  little  boys  cried  the 
other  day  when  school  was  over,  because  they 
wanfed  to  stay  and  make  writing  and  sums. 

Cornelia  Hancock,  at  the  same  place, 
commenced  at  the  same  time,  and  states  that 
her  school  *'  is  essentially  the  same  as  when 
she  began.  Nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
will  tempt  them  to_^  leave  their  scliool,  and  some 
that  are  hired  out  are  now  making  a  bargain 
that  they  shall  have  time  to  attend,  and  they 
seem  to  get  along  very  well  with  both  occu- 
pations. The  neighborhood  is  much  more 
healthy  than  it  was  this  time  last  year." 

Caroline  Taylor,  also  located  at  the  same 
phice,  has  32  pupils,  all  of  whom  read  and 
write.  Her  school  has  decreased  some,  '•  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  several  families 
contracting  on  plantations  too  remote  for  the 
children  to  continue  attending  school."  She  is, 
however,  in  no  wise  discouraged,  but  works 
hopefully  into  the  future. 

Philena  Heald  and  Sarah  M.Ely,  at  St. 
Helena,  S.  C,  have  flourishing  schools,  the 
combined  number  being  88,  of  whom  75  can 
read,  while  of  the  whole  number  only  two  are 
in  the  alphabet.  One  of  these  teachers  thus 
sneaks  of  the  pupils:  '-They  come  to  school 
since  the  holidays  renewed  and  refreshed  for 
the  work  ;  some  of  them  have  cotton  to  gin, 
but  they  say,  if  possible,  they  will  not  miss  one 
day  of  school.  They  work  late  and  early,  and 
a  number  of  them  come  several  miles."  She 
also  adds  :  "  We  have  had  very  cold  weather 
here,  colder  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  its  be- 
ing in  the  Sunny  South." 

The  aggregate  condition  of  the  fifteen  schools 
noted  above  may  be  summed  up  as  follows, 
viz  : — 

Ten  schools  in  Virginia — No.  of  Males,  257; 
No.  of  Females,  238.  Total,  495.  No.  Read- 
ing, 304;  No.  Writing,  396;  No.  in  Alphabet, 
19.      Between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  330. 

Five  schools  in  South  Carolina — No.  of 
Males,  87  ;  No.  of  Femaies,  115.  Total,  202. 
No.  Reading,  1S9  ;  No.  Writing,  190;  No.  in 
Alphabet,  2.     Between  six  and  sixtctin  years  of 
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The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the 
large  number  of  children  in  proportion  to  the 
whole^  and  to  the  small  number  in  the  alpha- 
bet. 

,  The  Association  itself  has  not  been  idle  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks.  It  has  forwarded 
thirteen  packages  to  various  places,  containing 
about  one  thousand  garments,  shoes,  boots,  &c., 
these  packages  being  either  barrels  or  good 
sized  boxes.  It  has  contributed  fifty  dollars 
towards  finishing  a  school  house  neirly  com- 
pleted; ticent;j  dollars  in  addition  to  a  large 
quantity  of  clothing  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe  ; 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  aid  of  "  The  Oipban's 
Home  of  New  Orleans,"  besides  smaller  do- 
nations of  books,  &c.  It  has  also  memorialized 
our  State  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  people  of  color  from  our  public  con- 
veyances, &c.  It  also  directed  the  Secretary 
to  appeal  to  one  or  more  of  the  Shaker  settle- 
ments for  seeds  for  distribution  amongst  the 
Freed  men.  That  at  Mount  Lebanon,  in  New 
York  State,  was  addressed,  which  met  with  a 
prompt  and  cheerful  response  in  the  shape  of  a 
valuable  donation  of  twenty  one  hundred  pack- 
ages of  assorted  garden  seeds,  well  adapted  to 
small  patches  of  ground,  in  the  distribution  of 
which  no  time  has  been  lost. 

These  meetings  are  full  of  interest;  in  fact, 
{ncreashn/Jij  so  ;  and  it  is  often  matter  of  regret 
that  more  of  our  Friends  do  not  meet  with  us 
to  share  the  '"good  things"  that  are  so  fre- 
quently in  store  for  those  who  do  assemble.  In 
one  of  these  it  was  suggested  that  the  following 
minute,  recently  adopted  as  embodying  the 
then  existing  feeling,  should  also  be  published, 
viz:  "Letters  and  reports  from  a  number  of 
our  teachers  were  read,  showing  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  Some  of  these  letters 
detailed  remarkable  instances  of  progress,  and 
a  portion  of  them  were  accumpanied  with  speci- 
mens of  penmanship,  which  claimed  the  atten- 
tion, and  elicited  the  admiration  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

"  In  the  free  expression  of  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  partial  discouragements,  and  the  bright  an- 
ticipations which  mark  these  letters,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  these,  our  faithful  mis- 
sionaries, are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
cause  they  have  espoused,  and  are  earnestly 
striving  to  fulfil  their  respective  duties.  The 
meeting  was  uousally  large,  and  from  the  lively 
interest  taken  in  its  proceedings,  it. is  believed 
Friends  separated,  strengthened  and  encouraged 
to  renewed  perseverance  in  their  labors." 

FhiladeJphia,  2d  month,  1867.         J.  M.  E. 


He  who  adopts  a  just  thought,  participates  in 
the  merit  that  originated  it. 


FRIEND    JO.SEPn. 
BY    LYDIA    MARIA    CHILD. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  called  Quaker",  are 
so  much  separated  from  the  world  in  general  by 
the  peculiarity  of  some  of  their  cu'^touis,  that 
few  are  aware  how  largely  the  world  has  beea 
indebted  to  them  fur  its  moral  progress.  T..e 
Puritans  are  mentioned  a  hundred  times  where 
the  Quakers  are  mentioned  once  as  pioneer 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  humau  fiecdonj. 
Doubtless  we  owe  an  immense  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Puritans,  those  valiant  soldiers  of 
the  Lord  ;  but  the  Quakers  have  always  been 
more  interesting  to  me,  on  accout  of  their  su- 
perior reliance  on  purely  moral  influence. 
When  William  Penn  was  threatened  with  iiQ- 
prisonment  if  he  continued  to  carry  his  prin- 
ciples into  practice,  he  replied,  "  Well,  friend, 
thy  strength  shall  never  eqnd\  my  put I'luce ;  " 
and  these  words  concisely  express  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  classes  of  herois. 
The  Puritan  hewed  his  way  to  freedom  with 
the  battle  axe ;  the  Quaker  quietly  took  his 
stand,  and  said,  "  This  rock  shall  fly  from  its 
firm  base  as  soon  as  I."  To  my  thinking,  that 
moral  heroism  is  superior  to  battle  axe  cour- 
age. Government  fuund  it  the  most  unman- 
ageable thing  they  ever  had  to  deal  with.  One 
of  these  moral  heroes  remained  in  prison  four- 
teen years  rather  than  pay  sixpence  ;  siaiply 
b.  cause  the  payment  of  the  sixpence  involved  a 
violation  of  his  j.rinciples.  Of  course,  nothing 
could  be  done  with  such  men,  except  to  modify 
the  laws  to  suit  their  consciences;  and  after 
many  ineffectual  ctf jrts  to  coerce  them,  this  was 
finally  done.  The  mace  and  the  sword  were 
lo.vered  in  their  presence,  and  they  wi  re  iiliowcJ 
to  go  straightforward  on  their  peaceful  mission, 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  Puritans  contended  mainly  for  theo- 
logical opinions  iiud  forms  of  church  govern- 
ment. Bravely  they  encountered  suft'ering  and 
death  to  maintain  freedom  of  opinion  ;  and  for 
this  we  owe  them  reverence  and  gratitude,  as 
pioneers  and  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
But  the  early  Quakers  manifested  so  little  in- 
terest in  theological  doctrines  that  it  has  bt-en 
a  subject  of  much  controversy  whether  George 
Fox  a^ld  William  Penn  did  or  did  not  b.Mcve 
in  the  Trinity,  and  other  coniuutnly  received 
doctrines.  Their  mission  was  to  maintain  the 
superiority  of  moral  principles  over  Irgal  forms 
and  establi>hed  cu>toms.  Thiy  refusi-d  to 
fight,  or  to  p:iy  military  taxes,  because  ihcy  be- 
lieved it  was  at  variance- with  the  preci-pfs  of 
the  gospel.  More  than  half  a  century  before 
any  temperance  socirties  were  h  rmod,  they 
allowed  no  person  to  he  a  member  of  their  So- 
ciety who  lither  distilled  intoxicating  liquors 
or  sold  them.  Many  years  before  abolition 
societies  were  former),  they  established  a  rule 
that  none  of  their  members  should  sell  a  human 
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beina:,  or  bold  one  in  bondage.  The  equality 
of  the  sexes  was  practically  maintaiaed  by  them 
long  before  the  question  of  woman's  rights  ex- 
cited any  public  interest.  Wonieu  are  always 
accepted  as  preachers  among  them,  and  the 
business  of  the  Society,  in  its  various  depart- 
ments, has  always  been  transacted  by  commit- 
tees consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  men  and 
women.  In  their  communications  wi'h  all  men 
they  said  thee  and  thou,  as  a  testimony  in  favor 
of  human  equality;  for  in  the  languages  of 
Europe  it  was  formerly  the  custom,  still  retained 
in  several  of  them,  to  say  you  to  a  superior  in 
rank,  and  thou  to  an  inferior. 

The  world  owes  much  to  the  Quakers.  The 
good  seed  they  scattered  with  such  patient  per 
Severance  has  since  been  sown  and  resown,  and 
ha.s  waved  in  many  a  precious  harve.*t  for  the 
iiouri.-hment  aud  growth  of  souls.  As  a  sect, 
they  have  followed  the  universal  law  of  devel- 
opment and  decay.  They  were  humble  and 
faithful  in  the  days  of  persecution,  as  were 
Christians  in  tlie  first  centuries  ;  and  like  them, 
when  they  became  rich  and  respectable,  they 
gradually  conformed  more  and  more  to  the 
ways  of  the  world.  Those  who  attain  to  truth 
through  the  experience  of  their  own  souls  re 
ceive  it  as  a  living  principle  ;  those  who  inherit 
it  Lis  a  tradition  from  their  fathers  become 
formalists. 

The  Quakers,  like  all  old  sects,  abound 
with  whited  sepulchers  ;  but  here  and  thfrc 
are  individuals  in  whom  their  early  principles 
are  alive  and  fruitful.  Among  these  is  Friend 
J'lseph,  in  who.se  family  I  resided  for  a  long 
tiuiC.  1  carry  ever  in  my  memory  a  pleasa-it 
picture  of  his  sunny  farm  :  its  vegetable  gar- 
den, bordered  with  flowers,  sloping  down  into 
luxuriant  grain  fields  ;  the  clean  lawn  around 
the  house,  where  a  golden  shower  of  dandelions 
made  an  "Eldorado  in  the  grass;"  the  old- 
fashioned  well,  with  its  sweep  high  up  in  the 
air,  and  a  fairy  world  of  mosses  and  ferns  df)wn 
in  its  cool  depths ;  and  the  old  piazza,  or, 
"Dutch  stoop,"  in  front  of  the  kitchen,  where 
cat  and  kittens  ne.-tled  amicably  with  the  old 
dog,  and  where  I  have  seen  many  a  dark  pil- 
grim resting  himself  on  his  weary  way  from 
the  houje  of  bondage.  It  was  not  merely  as  a 
Quaker  that  my  host  was  called  Friend  Joseph. 
All  the  neighbors,  all  the  poor  wanderers,  and 
all  the  animals  knew  him  as  a  friend.  When 
heavy  rains  loosened  the  clayey  structures  that 
swallows  had  built  under  the  eaves  of  his  barn. 
Friend  Joseph  -sympathized  with  their  troubles, 
and  climbed  a  ladder  to  place  pentroofs  over 
their  nests.  I  used  to  think  the  birds  knew 
nobody  would  shoot  them  there;  for  they  hup- 
ped about  under  one's  feet,  and  built  their 
nests  undi.^guisedly  in  all  sorts  of  places.  The 
horses  looked  so  sleek  and  contented  that  a 
Btranger,    meeting    them  oo    the   road,  would 


have  known  they  belonged  to  a  kind  man.  So 
much  sympathy  was  established  between  him 
and  them  that  they  had  acquired  many  of  his 
orderly  habits.  The  Friends  meeting-house 
was  about  two  miles  from  his  farm,  and  thither 
all  the  neighbors  wendfd  their  way  twice  a 
week,  in  the  forenoon  of  Sundays  and  Thurs- 
days, called  by  them  First  Day  and  Fifth  Day. 
It  was  a  very  rare  thing  for  Joseph  to  be  absent 
from  these  gatherings;  but  if  sickness  or  any 
other  cause  rendered  it  necessary,  the  hor.'-es, 
unless  tied,  would  walk  off  to  meeting  when 
they  saw  the  neighboring  horses  go,  and  stand 
quietly  in  the  shed  provided  for  them  until  the 
other  horses  started  for  home,  when  they 
would  demurely  walk  back  to  the  farm  again. 

Friend  Joseph's  house  was  smaller  than 
many  in  the  neighborhood,  but  there  was  always 
more  room  in  it  for  the  houseless  aud  homeless. 
It  would-be  difficult  to  count  the  number  of 
fugitive  slaves  who  have  rested  there  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time,  and  then  set  out  com- 
forted and  helped  on  their  way  to  Canada. 
And,  to  the  credit  of  these  numerous  fugitives 
be  it  recorded,  that,  destitute  as  they  were, 
and  brought  up  under  the  system  of  slavery, 
which  is  founded  on  robbery  and  inevitably  in- 
dnces  habits  of  theft,  not  one  of  them  ever 
stole  anything  from  the  man  who  treated  them 
so  kindly. 

(To  he  continued.) 

THE    SIGHT    OF  THE  BLIND. 

"  I  always  see  in  dream?,"  she  snid, 
"Nor  llien  h^liL've  that  I  am  oliud." 
That  siiuple  thought  a  sbnclowy  pleasure  shed 
Withia  my  mind. 
Iq  ajike  doom,  the  nights  afford 
A  like  displrty  of  mercy  done. 
How  oft  I've  drettiiied  of  sight  as  full  restored  1 
Not  onue  as  gone. 
R  stored  as  with  a  flush  !  I  gaze 
On  open  books  with  letters  phiin  ; 
And  scenes  and  faces  of  the  dearer  days 
Are  blight  again. 
0  sleep  !  in  pity  thou  art  made 
A  double  boon  to  such  as  we; 
Beneath  closed  lids  and  folds  of  deepest  shade 
We  think  we  see. 
0  Providence!  when  all  is  dark 
Around  our  steps  and  o'er  thy  will, 
The  meicy-seat  that,  bides  the  covenant-ark 
Has  angels  still. 
Thou  who  art  light!  illume  the  page 
Within  ;   renew  these  respites  sweet. 
And  show  beyond  the  films  and  wear  of  age 
Both  walk  and  seat. 
— N.  L.  F.  in  The  Christian  Register, 

THE    VOICELESS. 

BY    OLIVER    WENDELL    HOLMES. 

We  count  the  broken  lyres  that  rest 

Where  the  sweet  wailing  singers  slumber, 

But  o'er  their  sUent  sister's  breast, 
The  wild  flowei-s  who  will  stoop  to  number? 
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A  few  mny  touch  the  magic  strinrr, 

Aad  llOl^y  fame  is  prou(ito  wiu  them  1 

Alsis  for  those  who  never  sing, 

Bat  die  with  all  their  music  ia  them  1 

Nay,  grieve  not  for  the  dead  alone. 

Whose  song  has  told  their  heart's  sad  story, 
Weep  for  the  Voiceless,  who  have  known 

The  cross  without  the  crown  of  glory  1 
Not  where  Leucadian  breezes  sweep 

O'er  Siippho's  memory-haunted  pillow; 
But  where  the  glistening  night-dews  weep 

O'er  nameless  sorrow's  church-yard  pillow. 
Oh  !  hearts  that  break  and  give  no  sign. 

Save  whitening  lip  and  fading  tresses. 
Till  death  pours  out  his  cordial  wine, 

Slow  dropped  from  misery's  crushing  presses, 
If  singing  breath  or  echoing  cord 

To  every  hidden  pang  were  given, 
What  endless  melodies  were  poured, 

As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaven  ! 


From  the  Christian  Examiner. 
THE  ATLANTIC  TELEfiRAPH, 

(Continued  from  page  813.) 

The   greatest  misfortune  the 

human  race  c:ia  experience  grows  out  of,  and  is 
connected  with,  its  greatest  necessity  and  bless- 
iug.  It  cacoot  obey  the  first  condition  of  its 
perpetuity, — Increase  and  multiply,  and  pos- 
sess the  earth, — without  general  di^petsion  : 
it  cannot  have  general  dispersion  without  driv- 
ing far  the  largest  portions  of  the  race  outside 
the  spheres  (3f  social  culture  and  civil  polity. 
The  world,  if  the  Scriptures  are  credible,  did 
not  commence  in  savagery  or  barbarism,  but 
upon  true  civilized  principles,  in  family  life, 
and  with  rales  of  social  subordination  and  order. 
Bat  it  necessarily  fell,  as  a  whole,  into  barbar- 
ism, through  the  inevitable  disproportion  which 
the  rapid  growth  of  its  population  bore  to  the 
slow  increase  in  its  machinery  of  intercourse 
and  commerce.  The  people  multiplied  and 
dispersed  faster,  vastly  faster,  than  law  and 
order,  traditionary  truth  and  wisdom,  could 
follow  them.  Civilization,  young  and  delicate, 
was  compelled  to  shelter  itself  within  the  most 
circumscribed  limits  ;  and,  beyond  its  self-pro- 
tecting walls,  the  masses  of  humanity  were  scat- 
tered abroad,  without  the  means  and  materials 
of  self-elevation.  For  many  generations,  the 
disproportion  between  the  civilized  and  the 
savao-e  world  must  have  been  constantly  inereas- 
in^  in  favor  of  barbarism.  Indeed,  the  ratio 
must  have  continued  to  become  ever  more  and 
more  fri-^htful,  as  the  geometrical  increase  of 
the  earth's  population  faster  and  faster  out- 
stripped the  arithmetical  increase  of  its  social- 
ized and  civil  portions.  In  the  absolute  igno- 
rance of  the  physical  geography  of  the  world, — 
which  was  not  then  even  called  a  globe, — no 
bounds  could  be  placed  to  the  probable  growth 
of  this  despairing  disproportion  of  the  savage 
to  the  civiliz  jd,  of  the  predatory  and  outcast  to 
the  orderly  and  moralized,  portion  of  the  human 
race.     So  long  as  the  earth  held  out,  there  was 


room  for  a  boundless  increase  in    the  ratio  of 
ignorance,  brute  iorce,  and  animal  Deces.siiy  to 
cultivated  and  socialized  humanity;  and,   uad 
the    world    been   a  limitless    pLin,   as  it    was 
deemed,  there  was  even  greater  reason  than  wa9 
duly  recognized,  to  fear  the  absolute  extinction 
of  civilization  beneath  the  iuroads  of  a  myriad- 
mouthed  barbarism.  The  South- African  natives, 
livinirfar  in  the  interior  of  their  continent,  when 
the  great  missionary  of  modern  times,  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, brought  them  to  the  coast  at  L  ^andu 
(the   place   where  the   wretched   car"i»  of    the 
"  Echo,"  captured  by  one  of  our  national   ves- 
sels, was  basely  gathered),  and  they  belield,  for 
the  fir.-t  time,  the  ocean,  in  describing  to  him 
afterwards  their  feelings,  said  :  "  We  marched 
along  with  our  father,  believing  that  what  the 
ancients  had  always  told  us  was  true, — that  the 
world  luid  no  cm/ ;  but  all  at  once  the  world 
said  to  us,  ^  I  am  finished  :  there  is  no  more  of 
me.'  "     If  the    circumambient   ocean    had  not 
thus  finished  the  world  ;  if  it  had  not  been,  in 
short,  a    moderate-sized   globe,   with  an  easily 
exhaustible  area  ;  if  the  extension  of  its  popu- 
lation had  not  been  thus  positively  limited  (par- 
ticularly as  toitspowertosupport,byspontaneou8 
fertility,  a  population)  to  a  number  which  was 
happily  attained  before  the  disproportion  of  the 
civilized  to  the  uncivilized   became  ko  great  as 
to  be    hopeless,  there  is   no  rashness  in  saying, 
that  utter  deterioration  and  absolute  brutality 
must    have    been    the   final   fate   of   our  race. 
Doubtless,  by  the  original  plan  of  the  Almighty, 
the  limit  of  population  was  reached  before  this 
ratio  was  totally  desperate  ;  for  the  size  of  the 
globe  may  be  considered  as  having  been  accu- 
rately adapted  to  the  fortunes  of  the   race  for 
whom  it  was  made.     The  moment  the  ratio  be- 
came fixed,  not  increasing,  tnere  was  hope;  but 
a  long   pause    was    made    on    that   line.     The 
instant  it  began  to  diminish  was   the   signal  of 
Christ's  coming,  and  the   birth-hour  of   humaa 
redemption  had  arrived.  The  preponderance — 
not  in   numbers,   but  in   power,  courage,  confi- 
(Jence — of  the  social  and  civil  forces  of  society 
over  the  instincts  and  appetites  of  the  uncivi- 
lized and  barbarous  masses  of  the   race,  is  the 
only  adequate  cause,  under  God  (who  ha's  ha  1 
his  own  now  obvious  and  glorious  plan  in  human 
history),  of  the  progress  of  humanity  as  a  whole, 
or  of  the  safety  of  society.     When,  therefore, 
our  Saviour  compassionated   the  multitu  le,  be- 
cause they  were  scattered  abroad,  he  bosttiwed 
on  them  the  pity  they  most  needed.     Next  to 
absolute  hunger,  exclusion  from  social  and  civil 
privileges,  by  a  wandering,  dispersed,  and  un- 
calculated  life,  is  man's  greatest  uiisf  rtune,  and 
the  chief  source  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  de- 
frradation.  AVe  may  talk  of  spontaneous  genius, 
of    self-correcting    powers    and    attributes    in 
humani'y,  of  necessary,  self-evolved  improve- 
ment as  the  true  hope  for  the  masses;  wc  may 
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reason  about  the  natural  and  inevitable  tenden- 
cies of  man  to  civilization  and  progress  :  if  we 
leave  out  of  this  calculation  the  providence  of 
(jj-ocj^ — which  has  chosen  centres  of  light  and 
life,  kindled  altars  of  piety,  written  tables  of 
law,  and  erected  models  and  standards  of  do- 
mestic, social,  and  civil  life,  which  are  the 
primal  and  chief  means  for  the  education  and 
rescue  of  the  race  at  large, — we  shall  lose  the 
only  key  to  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the 
only  clue  to  the  substantial  progress  of  the  race. 
Probably  there  is  no  tendency  in  savage  or  bar- 
barous tribes  and  races  to  self  elevation, — only 
a  capacity  for  improvement,  under  the  guidance 
and  inspiration  of  higher  branches  of  the  one 
great  family,  specially  prepared  by  God  for  this 
work.  Specially,  God  has  committed  to  modern 
civilization,  which  is  the  child  of  Christianity, 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  Civilization  has,  by 
approximate  steps,  reached  the  conviction,  that 
there  is  no  way  of  civilizing  but  by  intercourse  ; 
and  that  intercourse  is  worth  little  or  nothing 
except  it  be  easy,  constant,  and  general.  It 
has  perceived  that  the  "  scattering  abroad  " — 
Christ's  own  ground  of  compassion — was  still 
the  great  obstacle  to  progress;  and,  t.heiefore, 
the  grand  instinct  of  modern  efforts  at  improve- 
ment has  been  road-making, — the  construction 
of  the  highways  of  civilization, — ways  on  land, 
wa)S  over  water,  ways  through  air,  ways  under 
ocean  ;  ways  between  civilized  and  civilized,  the 
more  to  strengthen  each  other  by  exchange  of 
wisdom,  experience,  and  products;  ways  be 
tween  civilized  and  i/n- civilized,  to  extend 
knowledge  and  commerce  and  industrial  arts; 
ways  into  Africa  and  New  Holland  ;  ways  to 
the  neighborhoods  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Poles;  ways  to  the  Pacific  and  across  the  At- 
lantic ;  ways  for  the  products  of  subdued  fields, 
conquered  streams,  and  powers  of  nature  en- 
slaved to  man's  will;  for  the  products  of  the 
loom,  the  forge,  and  the  plough  ;  ways  for  the 
traveller,  be  he  the  missionary  of  commerce,  of 
science,  or  of  religion — each  equally  valuable 
and  all  co-operative;  ways  for  thought,  the 
greatest  of  all  products,  the  most  urgent  and 
enterprising  of  all  travellers,  the  grandest  of 
missi(»naries  To  throw  the  net  of  roads, — its 
woof  of  iron  and  stones,  its  warp  of  wire  and 
water, — that  great  net,  of  which  every  track  that 
civilized  man  pursues,  whether  with  his  foot, 
bis  beast,  his  wheel,  his  sail,  his  iron-rail,  his 
electric  flash,  is  a  mesh  that  catches  and  holds 
in  some  estray  and  outcast  interest,  some  scat- 
tered and  otherwise  lost  member  of  humanity, — 
this  is  the  providential  passion  and  sacred 
instinct  of  modern  civilization.  It  is  the  per- 
petuity of  Christ's  compassion  that  inspires  and 
vivifies  this  grand  movement.  That  the  multi- 
tudes may  not/(//H^,  may  not  be  scattered  aZ^roac/, 
Christian  civilization  must  seek  them,  must  hem 
them  in,  bind   them  to  its  girdle,  make   swift 


ways  to  the  scenes  of  their  ignorance  and  their 
despair,  pierce  theic  rivers  and  jungles,  cross 
their  de&er's  with  the  rail,  abolish  oceans  and 
seas,  and  declare  every  part  and  portion  of  the 
earth  explored,  open,  safe,  related,  ia  connection 
with  all  other  parts,  and  so  united  to  the  race, 
to  Christ,  abd  to  God. 

To  be  ooncluded. 

LONGITUDE  BY  THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 

A  writer  to  the  Boston  Traveller  furnishes  the 
following  information  : — 

"  The  difference  of  longiti^de  between  England 
and  America  has  hitherto  rested  upon  the  chrono- 
metric  expeditions  instituted  by  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey during  the  years  1849-51  and  1855.  Fifty 
chronometers  were  transported  between  Liver- 
pool, England,  and  Cambridge  Massachusetts, 
three  times  in  each  direction  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  probable  error  of  the  results  of  these  expe- 
ditions was  nineteen-hundredths  of  a  second. 

"  The  value  thus  obcained,  though  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  sufiicieutly  precise,  is  not  so  for 
the  necessities  of  astronomical  science  in  its  pre- 
sent refined  state.  When,  therefore,  the  success 
of  the  cable  provided  telegraphic  transatlantic 
connection  with  England,  parlies  of  the  Coast 
Survey  were  formed  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
B.  A.  Gould,  to  take  advantage  of  this  means  of 
obtaining  a  value  more  precise  than  that  fur- 
nished by  the  chronometric  expeditions,  allusions 
to  which  have  been  made. 

"  The  peculiarities  in  the  methods  and  appa- 
ratus employed  in  working  the  cable,  render  the 
process  of  determining  longitude  by  its  means 
different  in  many  respects  from  that  by  the  laud 
telegraph  lines  New  obstacles,  which  made  suc- 
cess exceedingly  doubtful,  were  to  be  surmount- 
ed, and  new  sources  of  error  eliminated. 

''But,  thanka  to  the  genius,  experience  and 
perseverance  of  Dr.  Gould,  these  have  been  over- 
come, and  resultsof  remarkable  precision  elicited. 
The  probatde  error  of  the  resulting  longitude  is 
about  one-hundredths  of  a  second.  Perhaps  it 
will  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  the  nicety 
implied  in  this,  by  stating  that  a  distance  of 
about  nineteen  hundred  miles  has  been  meas- 
ured, and  that  the  measure  is  not  probably  more 
than  forty  feet  from  the  truth 

"  The  time  required  for  a  signal  to  pass 
through  the  cable  has  been  discovered,  with  still 
greater  precision,  to  be  thirty-one  hundredths  of 
a  second,  which  is  probably  not  in  error'by  one 
hundredth  of  a  second. 

"  This  is  equivalent  to  a  velocity  of  six  thou- 
sand and  twenty  miles  a  second,  and  is  notably 
less  than  the  velocity  of  the  electric  fluid  upon 
land  lines,  which  numerous  observations  have 
shown  to  average  sixteen  thousand  miles  in  a 
second. 

"  It  should  be  a  matter  of  national  pride  that 
Americans  have  obtained  the  precedence  in  a 
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work  of  such  iruportance.  This  importance  will, 
perhaps,  be  more  popularly  appreciated  from 
the  fact  that  this  longitude  determination  was 
fully  determined  upon,  and  partially  prepared 
for  by  the  English,  and  seriously  contemplated 
by  the  French,  when  Americans,  with  character- 
istic vivacity,  stepped  in  and  bore  away  the 
prize." 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  BORAX, 

The  women  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  who 
get  up  their  linen  so  beautifully  white,  use  re- 
fined bjrax  as  washing  powder,  in-itead  of  soda, 
one  large  handful  to  about  ten  gallons  of  boiling 
water — thus  saving  in  soap  nearly  half.  For 
laces,  cambrics,  &c.,  an  extra  quantity  of  the 
powder  is  used,  and  for  crinolines  (requiring  to 
be  stifl)  a  strong  solution  is  necessary.  Borax 
being  a  neutral  salt,  docs  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree injure  the  texture  of  the  linen,  merely  soft- 
ening the  hardest  water.  To  the  taste  it  is  rather 
sweet;  it  is  used  for  cleaning  the  hair,  is  an  ex- 
cellent dentrifice  and  in  hot  countries  is  employ- 
ed in  combination  with  tartaric  acid  and  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  as  a  cooling  beverage.  Good  tea 
cannot  be  made  with  hard  water;  but  all  water 
may  be  made  solt  by  adding  a  teasoonful  of  bo- 
ras powder  to  an  ordinary-sized  kettle  of  water, 
in  which  it  should  boil.  The  saving  in  the 
quantity  of  tea  used  will  be  at  least  one-fifth. 

■  «>  ■ 

Do  the  consolations  of  God  seem  small  to 
you?  Is  it  a  small  matter  to  have  thy  weak 
understanding  assisted,  thy  endangered  soul 
guarded,  thy  sincerity  cleared,  thy  communion 
with  God  sweetened,  thy  sails  filled  in  prayer  ? — 
Flavel. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elfivation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report  : — 
From  City  Contributions $221.00 

"     Friends  of  Birmingham,  additional IK. 90 


2d  mo.  23,  1867. 


$293.90 
Henry  M.  Lainq,  Treasurer, 

No.  30  Third  St. 


ITEMS. 

Congress. — The  President,  in  replying  to  th°  Sen- 
ate resolution  asking  if  any  violations  of  the  1  tvv  had 
come  to  bis  knowledge,  and  what  he  had  done  to  en- 
force it,  informs  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  hud  no  violations  to  report,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  had  none,  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
none;  the  Postmaster-General  bad  none,  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Treasujy  bad  none,  but  the  Secretary  of 
War,  he  says,  has  reported  three  cases,  and  the  At- 
torney-General reports,  that  a  case  had  been 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that 
he  had  written  to  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
Georgia,  requesting  full  particulars.  Also,  certain 
military  reports  of  generals  in  command  of  United 
States  forces  in  the  South  had  been  sent  to  the  At- 
torney-General by  SecreVdry  Stanton.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  Rhode  Island  a,ad  Wisconsin  had  rati- 


fied  the  ^institutional  anieLdraeut.  The  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  employment  of  a  Uniteij  Stntes 
vessel  for  ibe  tran?poitation  of  food  and  cloihingfor 
the  desiiiute  peop'e  of  the  South  was  pns>el.  The 
resolution  granting  Tennessee  the  bentlits  ol  the  ag- 
ricultural college  act  was  pacsed.  It  provides  that 
no  person  who  ever  held  an  olliie  under  the  rebel 
government  shall  hold  a  professorship  in  the  college. 
Tbe  Indian  approprintion  bill,  with  the  HUK-ndment 
transterring  the  lndinn  Bureau  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, was  brought  up  and  discussed  at  lei  gib.  Fi- 
nally, tlie  anil  ndinent  was  defeated.  The  supplement- 
ary joint  resolution- providing  for  the  pr()p(  r  repre- 
resemation  of  th<^  United  Slates  at  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion, was  taken  up  and  passed. 

House. — A  resolu'iou  direc'ing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  assign  a  national  vessel  to  convey  food 
and  clothing  to  Soulbern  ports  f>ir  distribution  lo 
suiferers  in  the  Southern  Slates  was  udopti  d.  The 
bill  for  the  erection  of  a  submerged  tubular  bridge 
across  the  Mijsifsipjd  river,  at  St.  Louis,  Whs  pasretl. 
A  bill  was  rejiorted  providing  ways  ami  mexDS  fur 
the  redemption  of  $140,000,000  compound-iiiierest 
notes  falling  due  within  the  present  year.  It  allows 
the  banks  and  parlies  holding  them  to  depo-it  iheiQ 
with  the  Treasurer  as  a  special  loan,  at  three  and 
sixty-five  hundredths  per  cent,  interest.  An  Hmecd- 
ment  was  oifercd,  which  was  adopted  under  the  pre- 
vious question,  to  authorize  the  issue  of  one  hundred 
niillioa  dollars  of  legal-tender  notes,  wthout  inter- 
est, for  the  [)ayiiient  of  the  compound-in'erejt  no'es 
and  accrued  interest.  The  bill  finally  passed.  An 
act  providing  for  the  safety  of  passengers  on  Btenm 
ve.^'sels  was  passed.  The  bill  providing  more  effi- 
cient governments  for  the  rebel  States  was  ta- 
ken up.  The  motion  lo  recede  from  the  disagreement 
to  the  Senate  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  an 
amendment  was  adopted,  as  a  new  section,  distinctly 
declaring  that  until  the  said  rebel  States  are  admit- 
ted to  representation  all  government  in  them  shull 
be  strictly  provisional  and  subject  to  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  United  Stales.  The  mo'ion  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  as  amended  w<»8  then 
passed. 

In  the  Kansas  legislature  the  Senate  has  adopted 
the  House  joint  resulution  to  amend  the  consiituiion 
by  striking  out  the  words  "  white"  and  "  m  -If."  with 
ail  amendment  making  intelligence  the  b.isis  of  suflf- 
rage. 

The  lower  branch  of  the  Minnesota  leeislature  has 
unanimously  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Bliitc  COQ- 
stitutioQ  sinking  out  the  word  "white." 

C0NSDMI>TI0N    OF    PoSTAfiK    STAMPS. TwentV  t0n9, 

or,  by  supeiticial  mea.-urement,  forty-eight  and  a 
half  square  acres  of  poet:»ge  stamps  bavi-  been  Uf^ed 
during  the  year,  enough  to  roof  a  large  township, 
with  all  its  houses,  churches,  barns,  gardens,  for- 
ests, and  farms;  or,  if  you  choose  to  make  a  ribbon 
of  tbem,  fiiougb  to  reach  nearly  from  tbe  equntor  to 
either  pole,  or  twice  the  length  of  the  .Mi.-.-iJsippi 
River.  So  that  if  every  body  would  be  obligiug 
enough  to  use  the  Government  stamp  on  the  envel- 
ope Itself,  the  mere  omission  of  these  little  exlr*  bits 
of  paper  would  lighton  the  mail-bugs  by  more  than 
forty  thousand  ponnds,  and  save  in  paper  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  PostmHsier-Generul 
does  not  impart  this  iilormatiou  in  so  many  words, 
but  he  assures  us  that  nt- arly  three  hundred  ai.d  hfiy 
millions  of  stamps  have  been  sold  in  tley«nr  patt, 
besides  nea.ly  forty  millions  of  stamped  envelop.s; 
and  a  simple  cnlcuhitiou  reduces  tbe  story  to  tbe 
more  tangible  form  we  have  given  iX.—Satnttpe 
American. 
Tub  Fbekd-men.— The  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
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the   Froeflmen's  Bureau  for  the  UistricUof  Florida 
says  in  his  report  for  the  lit  month,  the  condition  of 

•'this  State  is  generally  quiet  and  prosperou--.  It  has 
bt-ea  my  endc-avor  to  keep  all  questions  relatins?  to 
freedmen  out  of  courts  of  law,  and  I  have  resorted  to 
arbitration  with  success.  When  freedmen  have 
been  arrested  by  municipal  law,  they  have  been 
punished  severely  by  fines  and  iuiprisonraent. 

Time  and  prosperity  will,  however,  regulate  these 
evils,  and  communities,  fimilies,  and  individuals 
feel  the  necessity  of  the  colored  man;  prejudice  will 
subside  and  old  associations  will  be  renewed. 
Kindly  relations  must  prevail  without  the  feelings 
of  servitude,  aud  mutual  responsibilities  will  insure 

•justice  in   the   courts   of  law,   and   b'g. slaters    will 
realize  the  necessity  of  enacting  judicious  and  libe 
ral  laws  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  ti'e  State.'' 


rj>UE  FRIUNDS'  EXAMINKll;  a  lieligi.ms,  Social,  and  uiiscella- 
X  neuus  Review.  Conducted  by  meiiiberH  of  the  fc.ieiety  of 
Friends.  The  object  of  this  serial  volu  ne  will  be,  uot  lo  .subserve 
my  private  intere.sts  or  sectional  oijiDioi;.'*,  Ijut  to  promote  the 
weil-heiiiK  of  the  reli>:ious  Society  of  friends,  the  advancement  of 
its  Christian  doctrines,  and  its  religious,  sjcia',  and  national 
influence. 

j  iPiiosPECTOS.— Ist.  To  be  published  half-yearly  or  oftener;  con- 
tajuiug  100  to  150  pp ,  demy  8vu,  pica,  in  piinted  covers,  price  2s. 
eaili. 

■ii.  The  literary  contributions  to  be  all  voluntary;  and,  in 
order  to  increase  their  interest  and  lessen  eiIilo;ial  r«s|iOMsibility, 
it  is  proposed  that  they  should  bear  the  signature  of  the  writers. 
They  m.iy  embrace  various  subjects,  e.  g  : — 

(A)  Gonceininj^our  position  as  a  Church,  and  the  promnlga'ion 
of  true  G  ispol  principes;  (B)  Ujiou  ibe  various  philaiuhropic 
S  )o:eties  in  which  friends  are  eu^age.l ;  (C)  Upon  tie  t^orial  and 
dome.'?tifi  life  arisiiig  out  of  our  Christiuu  tenets;  (I))  On  the  du- 
ties of  Christian  citizenship;  (10)  Information  from  phices  in  Eutr- 
land,  also  in  Ireland  and  America,  dctailiuf;  the  modes  in  which 
li'riends  are  enga;;ed  f  jr  the  beneflt  of  others-,  such  as  [Schools. 
Bibie  Readings,  Workmen's  Clubs,  District  Msitiiig  ar.d  Tract 
SocietieSi  Clothing  Clubs.  Mothers' Meetings.  Ac,  ic;  (V)  Infur- 
matiou  coucernin.;:;  other  religions  cominunities  at  hume  and 
abroail;  ('i)  .Memon-s  of  I'Yieuds,  pai  tictilarly  of  those  engaged  in 
worldly  pursuits,  whose  lives  have  been  b/igbteu»l  by  Cliris'.ian 
fiith  and  Christian  labors;  (H)  Lectures  or  unpublished  Essays 
delivered  at  Friint.i'  Institutes,  or  ehewh  re;  (.J)  Critical  re- 
views of  books, — also  of  men  and  political  alfairs,  with  their  spe- 
cial bearings  on  the  teachings  of  (.Quakerism;  (K)  Articles  upon 
History  and  General  Liter.iture. 

ad.  Coin:nuni  ations  to  be  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Editor, 
W.  C.  \Ve&tl.\RK,  Southampton:  an  1  orders  for  Advertisements, 
<fec.,  to  the  Publisher,  A.  W.  ljKjfNi,TT,  No.  5,  lii.shopsgate  street, 
]j  indon. 


KKNNKTT  SQUARW  .VCAUEMY,  for  young  men  and  lM)y8,  and 
Ktnnttt  ii-iuare  Female  Seminary.  Two  sepai'ate  Boarding 
Sciiools,  under  the  salB^  management;  have  h.id  du;  iug  the  « in- 
ter 15 1  pupils.  The  Sertiiuary's  next  session  of  sixteen  weeks 
will  open  Third  month  5th,  18ii7.  Wholo  expense,  including 
Acaieoiy  Le.-tures,  Linguagisand  Drawing,  $iU.  This  is  a  rare 
oppjrtuiiity  tor  teachers  The  t'riucipal's  Normal  Class  at  pres- 
ent includes  one  third  of  the  s.  h joi.  for  circulars  apply  to  S.  C. 
Shortlidge,  Sidney  Pusey,  or  Emma  Bowman. 

The  Academy  begins  a  se.-siou  of  thirteen  weeks  Third  month 
20ch.  Terms,  §1.75  per  week.  Particular  attention  to  Reading. 
I'enmanship  and  Spdling.  Prof.  J.  G.  Rloore,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  oontin-.ie  his  Lectures  on  Cnemistry  and  Astronomy  before 
the  School.  No  extra  for  liHtiu,  Greek  French,  or  Drawing, 
B  lok-keeping,  and  Sponcerian  Penmanship,  by  a  Commercial 
C:iU>-ge  graduate 

Iveanett  borough  has  two  daily  trains  to  Philadolphi.i.  stage 
line  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  express  and  telegraph  olii -e,  Ac.,  Ac, 
affording  to  stu  lents  the  cjnveuieuces  of  larger  towns,  withou: 
their  objection;) ble  features. 

Apply  to  Swithia  C.  Shortlidge,  A.  T!  (Harvard  University), 
Principal,  Keunett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  21lj  tf.iwfn. 

TTTANTED. — A  Boy  in  a  St  pre;  one  having  some  knowle  Ige  of 
V  f     the  llous  -Furnishing  business  preferred.  Address  '  Friend, 


at  this  otBce,  with  reference. 


It,.. 


C1L0THES  WR1NGKR8,  Carpet  Sweepers,  Britannia  and  Plated 
I  Castors,  Britannia  Tea  Sets,  Table  and  I'ocket  Cutlery.  Plated 
I'orks,  Spoons,  Ac.  Chamber  Sets  of  three  pieces,  (Slop  .)ar.  Fo.t 
Tub  and  Water  Bucket.)  sold  in  sets  or  singly.  Fine  Trays  and 
Waiters,  and  a  variety  of  llonse  Furnishinti  articles. 

•a  lAotf;  B.  A.  WiLDMAN  A  Bro..  1011  Spring  Gar  len  St. 

■paUIT  AND  f  ARM  PRODUCE  SOLD  ON  OOMMIBSION. 

X      Cousiguiue.itsol  all  kinds  of  rierries,  t^caches.  Apples,  Sweet 
Potatiies,  lloun  I  Potatoes,  Dried  Fruit,  Poultry.  Egg.s,  Pork,  Lard, 
Butter,  Grain,  Flour,  Ac,  solici:ed  and  promptly  attended  to,  by 
J.  II.  l;£i)(iW.iY   A  Co, 

112  I&O.  0£5ce,  No.  125  Delawara  Av.  Maiket,  Philada. 


■#. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE    RELIGIOU.^   SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS, 
KRO.M  ITS  RISE  TO  THE  YEAR  1828.  Volumes  HI  and  IV. 
By  Samoel  M.  J.'i.vsET. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  this  work  have  been  una- 
voidably delayed  by  causes  connected  with  the  late  civil  war. 
During  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  second  volume 
was  publi.'-hed,  so  many  changes  have  ts-ken  place  that  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  issue  a  new  Prospectus. 

The  two  volumes  now  proposed  to  be  published  cmtain  the 
history  of  the  Society  from  the  year  1691  to  18-28.  embracing 
much  oriirinal  matter  that  has  not  appeared  in  any  other  history. 
B-ographical  slelches  <  re  given  nf  tht  inoH  prommriii  members  "/ 
tlie  Socc'ly  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 'K\th  many  instruc- 
tive passages  irom  their  writings  and  interesting  anecdotes. 

Among  the  subjects  of  deep  interest  treated  of  in  these  volumes 
are  ;  the  penis  and  preservation  of  Friends  diiring  the  Irish  2ie- 
hellion  of  1798  ;  the  course  they  pursued  during  the  war  nf  Ameri- 
can Jmlfjiejidt-nce  :  their  efforts  to  civilise  the  Indians  and  pre- 
serve peace  with  them  ;  the  rise  and  jrrogress  of  their  testimony 
ogaim-t  Slavery;  their  early  labors  in  Vie  cause  of  Temperance  ; 
the  Separation  in  Ireland  at  the  I>e;/i7ining  of  i/tis  century ;  and 
the  HeparaHon  in  America  in  1827-8,  ivitii  the  causes  that  led  to 
it,  and  tlie  results  that  have  follr/wed. 

The  cost  of  paper,  printing  and  binding  having  greatly  in- 
cre-^sed  since  the  first  prc-^pectus  was  issued,  it  is  found  that  the 
work  cannot  be  published,  without  considerable  loss,  at  the  price 
originally  intended.  The  price  vnW  be,  tlieretore,  $2.00  per  vol- 
ume, bound  in  cloth;  and  S2.25  per  volume,  bound  in  sheep, 
library  style;  but  those  subscribers  under  the  first  profpeetus 
who  have  taken  the  first  two  volumes,  will  be  lurnished  with 
the  third  ami  f  mi  th  volumes  at  S2.00  each   bound  in  sKeep. 

2'hc  first  two  volum'S  can  be  obtained  from  the  publisher  or  hh 
agents,  at  ^2.00  each,  .sheep  binding 

Agents  are  reque.«ted  to  return  this  prospectus  as  speedily  as 
possible — as  the  work  is  now  in  press — with  full  list  of  names 
and  residences  of  subscribers,  to  the  author's  publisher.  Agents 
will  be  allowed  one  copy  for  eveiy  six  cojiies  sold  by  them,  and 
they  can  be  furnished  with  lists  of  their  subscribers  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Publi.sher, 

T.  Eli.wood  Zell. 
112tf  amsu.  Nos.  17  and  10  S  Sixth  St.,  I'hila. 


BOOKS  f  >r  sale  at  Office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer.  No  1-14  North 
Seventh  Street. — A  very  few  cojnes  Job  Scott's  woiks,  S(5  CH). 
Journal  of  John  Comly,  ol  Qfice.  $2  Od :  by  mail,  $2  iO. 
Journal  of  John  Woolman,  $1  00  a  $1  20.  Journal  of  Hugh  Judge, 
$1  00  a  $1  20.  Janney's  Life  o»  Wm.  Penn.  2d  ed.  Oct.,  $-1  50  a  jf2  75. 
J.-uiuey's  Life  ff  Geo.  Fox.  $2  25  a  $2  50  '  Discipline  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meet  ing,  75c.  a  90.  Friends'  Stiscellany,  11  vols.,  S8  00 
a  $  975.  Isaac  Penington.  $5  00  a  «  00.  Thos.  Story.  $\  00  a  1  20. 
History  of  Delaware  County,  $3  00  a  S  60  Priscilla  Cadwallader, 
50c  a  tiO.  Meditations  en  Life  and  Death.  $1  75  «  2  00  "  Studies." 
by  .Tohn  A.  D organ.  .'52  00  a  2  25.  Emily  Mayland.  SI  00  a  1  20. 
History  of  the  United  St.-ites,  GOc  a-70.  Likeness  of  Wm.  I'enn,  Steel 
engraving.  50e  n  56.  Engraved  Forms  Markuge  Cbetifioatjs, 
St'SO  a  5  00.  Winnowed  Wheat,  $1  00  a  1  25.  Friends'  Almanac 
for  1867,  10  cts.  Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  ot  Truth,  Treas- 
ury of  Facts,  Ac. 

Subscriptions  received  for '•  The  Children's  Friend."  Nos.  for 
sale.     Subscrijitioiis  received  for  ''Janney's  History  of  Friends." 

2d  mo.,  1867.  Emmor  Comlt. 

MUTUAL   FlUH!   INSURANCE   COMPANY   Of     PHILADEL- 
PHIA.  Office,  No.  5  S.  5th  St.   Assets,  $ldtj,2l0.89.   Charter 
perpetual.     Mutual  system  exclusively. 

JJirecU/rs  for  18G7. 
Ctxleb  Clothier,  I      William  P.  Reedcr, 

Benjamin  .Malone,  |      Joseph  Chajiman. 

Thomas  Mather,  I      Edward  M.  Neeil|e,<i, 

T.  Ellwood  Chapman,  |      AVilson  M   Jenkins, 

Simeon  Matlack.  I       l.ukens  Web.-ter, 

Aaron  W.  Gaskill,  |      Francis  T.  Atkinson. 

Caieb  CLOTniER,  President. 
Uk.njamin  Malone,  Vice  President, 
Thoma.s  Mather,  Treasurer. 
T.  Ellwood  Ouapmax,  Secretary.  216  i  and  o,  tf 


TUIOS.  M.  SEUDS,   HATTEK,  41  N.  2d  St.     Always  on  hand, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot   Friends'  Hats,  aa 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ot  the  Hatting  business. 


w 


ILLIAM  G.  FOUl^KU,  Attorskt  at  Law  anu  CoNVEVANCBa, 
No.  •2-21  South  Fifth  St.,  I'liilada  294  tStp. 


/  iIIESTERFIELD  BOARDI.\G  SCHOi>L  FOK  BuYS,  situated  ou 
\J     the  Crosswieks  Road,  three  miles  from  Borden  town,  ,N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  connnence  tin 
the  19th  of  Uth  mo..  18(56,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms.  $85. 
For  further  jMrticulars  address  Uenkt  W.  Ridqway, 

476C  82513367  pmnzz pain.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


t  PPLK  PAREKS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  t^licel•s,  Clothes 
tX  Sprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-Iron  Holders,  Knife  and 
Scissor  Sharpeners.  Expansion  Brace  Bitts.  Clutch  Brace  ,  (require 
neither  titling  or  notching  ol  bitts.)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  aud  Tools.     For  sale  by  Tkuman  A  Shaw, 

9-29.  No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 
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